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PREFACE. 


TfiE present volume ib, •uroidin'^ to its arianL»eiu<*nt, oucyelopot\licin^bamcter. Tho 
vaiious subjects upon \\lneh it ticats, eomjjnsiu^^ lbli^j:ion, l*hiloso]>]iy, Politics, and 
Law, embiaee .s<i lari^o a held tint consi loMble dithcult} arises in fullillinii tbo task 
of giving a satisfaetor}’’ amount* of ♦in form it lou eoiueniing laeli, aud including tbo 
whole within the comiuiss of a single vobimc. Whcio the fudd is Ho liugt', the 
jjioeess of relootion naturally b« comes dilhcult , and on ftie manner iu winch that 
task is pci formed, tlic value of th(> booh wdl to a great ovtoiit depeud. 

Accordingly, the editor has devoted mmdi c.ire and at tent ion to the task of seli'Ction 
in the various at tides, with thcMinv of indudmgall thit properly founa a subject for 
inquiry m a dicti<An«iry, and would eome within tho Hcope of a work like the piesont. 
The rehtive length of the ^alious articles has boon aj>jnatioiiod as far as pOHHiblo ia 
projiortion to tho iiiif>ortance of tho subject matter, and also to tho amount of difficttliy 
attached to its dofinitiou or c\planatioij. Thus more space h-as been given to tho 
elucidation of now ideas than to those subjects which, though poiiiaps highly impor- 
tant in themselves, are generally uudcrst<XK.l and appreciated, and whete^ thereforei a 
long explanation would be deemed superfluous. 

An impoitant ami highly necessary feature iu a work of this kind is facility of 
reference. To secure tins dcsiniblc point, caie has been taken whore the tiila of ao 
article consists of more than one word to enter it under tlio most striking word, and 
the one with which tho subject is usually associated. Thus, for iiistanco, “ Lcttrc do 
mohet’* will bo igund under the word “Cachet,” the Spanish paternity of tho Samto 
: Hermandad under “ Hcrmandad while in many cases where the subject might be 
sought under various headings, reference is nnulo to it under each that it may not wt 
missed. 'Iluis “ I^dy Day ” wdl bo found mentioned under the heading “ Annuucl^ 
tfbn,” “Lady Style,” “Year,” «ke., so that it cannot bo missed by any iu(miref »» 
fen-ing to the Dictionary. ‘ § 

the portion devoted to “ Religion,” tho various sects alid creeds wifi be 
acenmtely deftned, and the distinctions between them clearly laid dowm ' 

, “ Lomaism,” for instance, tho religion 6f Tibet and the various ceremonies connectM 
with the worship of the Dalai Lama, drc., are concisely set forth. Under “Consub^ 
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ition, ox Imjjunation/' the doctrine of the Lifthcran Church, as opposed to 
if the Roman Church expressed in “ Transubstantiation,” is briefly expiaine<l, 

' “ Galatians ’* will be found a short exposition of the Epistle of St. Paul known 
that title. Under Halaeha, the oral law of tho .Jews, the reader is referred fur 
nation to the words “ Mishna,” “ Taliiuids,” <tc. 

1} “ PhilosofAhy *’ also tlie ranj^o is \s ide, the designation covering a largo area of 
edge. Hero also ctirc has been taken for conciseaess of explanation combined 
dejjLrnesH, and for tho insertion of the greatest practicable amount of iyformatiou 
) sjJiico available, 'fho political articles will bo found to contain manj' cairious 
interesting particulars connected with various forms, of government, ancient 
cs of land, taxation, military systems, education, ];arliamcutary and municipal 
utions, councils and asscinblios, finance and money, othcjcs and «ligiiitios, 6m. ; 
in th(3 department of full explanations of judiciiil terms, proceedings, 

institutions will be found, with many curious facts relating to old law terms, 
ices of courts, rights, privileges, limitations, Arc. 

The iufurinritioti in the Dictionary has been ^an‘fully brought down to the present 
all alterations and innovathjtis, such as, for instance, those introduced iiito the 
' iiiid navy, with regard to the admission of olHccrs and cadets, the abolition of 
listinctive precedence among admii^als of thc‘ red, tho while, and the blue, itc., 
Lilly noticed. 

The pronunciation of foreign terms, and of tlie less known English terms, is 
jated l)y oombiiiatious of letters that give the sound in most cas(?s with entire 
racy, in others, as, for iustan(;e, in French words, where tlioro is no exactly 
valent sound in the English language, at least as ixcarly as possible. 

The work may bo asserteil witlx confidence to contain everything that is necessary 
a satistactory and full ]uiowle<lgo of tho subjects it includes ; and all that tho 
t industrious Cilitorial revision could do, in the way of rendering it accurate and 
from errors, has been done, with every expenditure of care, and, it is hoped and 
oved, with corn'sjionding success. ^ 
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AB 


ABBOT' 


AB, in Hebrew chronology tht fiftlj month 
of the occlesiiA$tiGal aiut the ele\onth of th( civil 
year tt contamed thirty <la> ami c lire opondi I 
to tbo latter part of oui July and of 

August riic ninth ot the month ih cfho*of tlu 
onneiiyl Jewish fast days, coiniiu morating the 
aostniction of the icmplo by NobucliadnezAvt 
and also by 1 itus 

ABAOOT, a cap of dignity, fonofily 

worn by the kings of h nglitnl and adorned with 
two cisiwna of goll, Tvith jtwols 


ABATHJVIBNT, n bait* mmt (oldFr ,af>aUT^ 
to beat down, to destroy), in JAw, a term signifying 
<the reiection of a suit on account of some muH 
mthox in the matter or piocetding II nee, a 
* ple*t m abatement” is some cvctptjon alligeii 
against the plaintive s wiit, declaration, Ac , and 
praying that tlie plamt may almtc oi ccoso 
Of l^tusanoes B<iih public an I private tiuisaneca ' 
may be peace atly abated m overcome Ihut ifa| 
person be unlawf nil} annoyed or done damage to it is a I 
private nuisan(A> and ho may abate 3r dehtroy the nnl I 
sauce provided he shall not distuib the vnbUc pea e I 
nor Inmot further Injui'y upon the thing than neces 
sai'y to get rid of the nuisance which anno) s or damajsPS 
him \n obstruction of a public road such as a gate 
being thrown across ft (onstitutca a pul ho nuisance 
and a person may abate or overcome suoli nuisance 
nrovidM he does no more thm is absolutely roriulrtd 
for the acoornpUshment of his puqioEc 
OflVesiuild --ThlBappUest«>a8trangcrcntc.ring utKm 
landa before the entry of the heir or dovlsi c. in l keep 
ing the latter from possession 
Of J^egaoiee A deduction from lcgvcii>9 when the 
Imtdslfdt are not sulfaclent to pay them in lull 


APBA. a SjBiao terra s\gmfymg “fa 

ttiev ^ It Aglieare to Imye been inuseintJic, ipoito 
ago aaOiXamUiarandAffectioiiata term a id the 
jfaw lifoatamohi expression, “Abba Fftthca, * im 
pIlOa a lovtag Qod and Father 

ABBISa, the French term for an abbot , 

■ ^ > title reeetv^ a new apx>lieation about the 

the sixteenth oentu^ when Topo Leo 
ted abinttt c&mm^ndiiiinrei to nearly all 
^ I iix Franoe They were not necessarily 
Imt peiaoisagekiettw %ood family, who 
' tha t^&am snd assnmed a paitially 
^ dhameter and oogtatae. Some of them 
duf^gmsbed mOh of letters, or rose* to 
\ in the state } wldle many of them were 
lass in pabUo or pnvata 



ABBKSS ah h(n^{Vr oW»t"»iNil,thertuponor of 
an d)b< y or convent of -in oM?! c i«i a 

th} same nuthoiit} omi mins that m abbot doCB 
Old moiik«» apintital funciicmi alono oxcopted 
U u IS dicic (I by th’i c nmiil of Trent that an 
abbi^i be lor t iitc nm, upon h i lunctuma should 
have litaiiH 1 th i^o ot lo «iiJ bocua protest 
mm f c I eight , iiH ly < Itic usii,n fthbc«s<s 
I reside Icvn couvonts lu winch wtr« both uuna 
and monks 

VBBEY”, J (Tr i// n ) aichgioushmso, 
pi( SI led ovc r b\ an abbot or abJx s« \\ h< u the 
superior was a prioi or prt iff t tho (Stihlinh 
xocnt, bemg d^ienileiit on a nothcr m»nast< ly, 
was called a prrory In thm r mnfr> after the 
demolition of rcli>*,ious « sf ibbslimtuts l> llomv 
VUI minv of the bml Imga wno givin to pri 
vute mduiluilH and the uxme. was retained, 
altli nigh the isiclosiastiwil edifices wuc used as 
rcaidtuccs Battle Abbc> ami VVobuiu Abbey 
arc Jn Stan cf‘B of this The word w*s frtqucntly 
ptefixed to towns and viUagos atluciut to the 
abbey, as Abbey Milton, in Dorsotsbin , and Ab- 
bey tiOix, Queen 8 ( ounty, Ii eland 

ABBOT, ah } ot, thi chief ruler of a monaatory, 
oi abbey of monks The teim comes from the 
Hebrew a6, through tho flreok, ahlKt, father At 
first abbots were generally laymen and subject 
to the bishops, and even to tbo pastor of tho 
imroehiol district within whieli they wero cstob 
lishcd Afterwords however, the olfice was bold 
by ihoBt who liad taken holy orders, asnumbd 
greater power, and aspired to even ecpial rank 
with the bishops, which led to frequent vexatious 
disputes in the ( Jiurth Distinctions also arose 
among abbots as vnited, those piivthwed to 
wcir the mitre, ind exercise cmscoml auimotity 
Within the 11 lispcctive prc*ou uls, and who, in thm 
couulry sat m tho House of Lords , rremeresd, so 
named from then carrying tbo vroeier, or pastoral 
staff, eeummiat, such as exercised univoml 
dommioti , and card^mal, from their sutporiority 
over ail otheia Abbeys, arth their revcjiiioa, 
were frequently conferred ujiou mfluontial noble 
man or royal fayountof^ who wi?ie known as lap^ • 
abiioUt !^oblomen appointed lay>ahbots weiw 
known as (dMcm>ffe9, an*l knightft aa 

Tho abbot of a content was footed by 
tho monks, snbTOct to condrmation by the bishop. 

AIM of Fools, or Kismle (in Beotland, the Abbot OC 
Unreason) A mock abbot appafnied monks of 

the middla ages to pjresi«l« over th« CMstnime feS 

iiviamr 

A 


■ABlSicATION' *, • V ' ,i2' ABJURATION 


ABDICATION. 

X rfenounce, reji'ct, refuse), in general signifies the 
^renouncing c^r' up of any triHt liyforo the 
umial or tiino of LohUng it J« c^iretl ; but 

it ix commonly appi'md to Ihe renonnemg of-ny^l 
power. It «htFi'TSj from n.'<iginfciort in tliat the 
latter ii done in favoe.r of sumo one, wbeivj'.s tUu 
former i» done imc.oMtlitiori^Ily. Al'i.'bcaii'ms oc- 
cur must frn'pinntly in nlisohtto govorumenis, 0 ‘i 
wo firid nnuner M'u Komnn ernfieroz'3..the Hultaiis 
of Tnrlcc^n and tin* *c;;'irs of itussia. By tile 
BugliKh constiUdion the sovereign ‘cannot alxlif' 

onto e\eo[)l/ l.h'' con^unt of tliatwo houses of 
laudltunent. It hr-m Uchl, however (as in the 
case of ih, that the sovereigmnay, 

by acting suhvei .ively of tho constitution be re- 
garded us liuviog iihd’L,'.ttd, Tn early times the 
most not^d iduiise. ti<>oa were tho’^o of KyUa, thfe 
dictator (li.e. 7^d,#!'nd. Diocletian, the cmp-'ior 
(a. 1), Jn more recent times we have the 

i'lniHior V. (1556) ; (Jliristin of ^5ve»h n 

(105^); f’luiip V. of Victor Ama- 

deuw II. of , ‘Sardinia. (1730) ; Chailes bV. of Simjii 
?‘oi()okon (iSri and i^rq); Vjctorl'hn- 
insiiiui'l V. ut J:<av(rmia (tf-Jjr) ; (dmrles K. of rriineo 
j): William J. of llolland {id-pl; Lnu:s 
Vhilippo of Krance («f343) ; lamia Oharles of 
Buvaria (134B); hVnHuaml of Aiudria (ich?); 
Cluu’lea Albt'ft of Sardinia ; laahella TI, of 

So'dii ( fo7ol ; Napoleon 111. (iDjo); Ainadeitft X. 
of S 1)11 in 1 11573). 

A UDUOTTON, ah^UnV^hnn (XAt., ahf from, 
nnd dneu, I d.raw), in Liw, is the carrybig otf by 
force, or fraud, tin' pei'.so5i of another. In the caae 
of maics, the term •‘IcKlnappiu ” isnat'd. By 
and r“ Vic. e. ruo s. foreil)le taking away or 
detco tion ngaiusl her will of uny vvonuu of nny 
age is hdony. In the case i>f ivn abduction of a 
ward, the guanlirtn may apply for remedy to the 
Com t of (’Iniucery. if an heiress. h»‘ talo u nw.'.y 
for tho purpose nf either me rriago or ilejllomunt, 
the act becomes a felony, and the principal, or his 
aider/), nln fMr.s, or counsellors, may Ik* pam«l»ed 
by penal servittulo for fourteen ycais and riot less 
thfin tlireo years, or to impnsonniont, vdtl) or 
without Uar»l hdmur, for any term not 
two yoai*s, Tim offender fAifeit^ all interest in 
, tho proper hv which wouhl othenvise come to liiin 
by tho marriage. Tho abduction of a girl under 
fiixti en is n mi>)leme;nioiir tho pumHium'nfc of 
winch is fi»io or jmpTist>)nnont, and if a mariiago 
shall have been brought about liy violciiro. it may 
bo set aside on that 'j^romid. It is an otfonco to 
tajee ft way a not oral daughter under tho age of 
twenty-one from tho on.>tody of her luitafeive 
father. 

In Logie, a form oC ro»'?<nilng called liy the llroekfi, 
iipair^i/r. In which tho gri'JitOr cs^reinn U loutaiuod in 
the tnediuui ; but thn JiiyiHum is not so eviilenily i'l 
thu lesser cxtivnlp. /ij’,, Whatever haA rcrealed 
is ci'rt.iinly trus' ; m>w (bxl has revealed a future retn- 
butif>n ; therefore a fuiUrarotrihutlon is certairdy inio 
Jb tho "SO of this kind of roaaouinjr, the minor pro- 
pt»dtloi> must be proved to bo contained in tho major, 
othanrisc the rflasmiinj^ Is inconclusive. 

Of - See Kj.px’Ttohs. 

^ Al^ECKDAlblANsi^ arf)C'^ce-da * the 

luwnegivoti ttiusniivU lirnly of fa,n«ifcical iHctaries, 
follo^wrs of Btnrck, an jVna*lii\ptiat. who apivarcd 
in like sixtefintJi century, and »dopt«Nl, as their 
loading doctrine, the r«deciiou ot all Worldly 
knowied^, even of the alphabet. 

ABISIilTKS, a‘’hef-iicSi a Christian sect 
«ttabli8hed in the fourth centtiry, near Hippo, in 


Korth Africa. Hf .soon died out, for altlwmga 
the malo^aiid female members tormoil ^Jiirl 
aUii^ce.^, they abhtiiiwcd from matriiuonial intu^ 
course, in order that they might not prOjia^to 
oiigirial Mxi ; but euJi couple adopted a »>oy aisd 
a girl. As Ko children ot Abol uro mentioned «x 
the llobrew ycripturc.^, the AhclUc.s adopted his 
uanm, iircsumiug that ho lield similar views, 

ABETTOR, ahc^:^U>r (probably from Saxon 
/jcfofj', to push forward or incite), in T/aw, one who 
instigrites or sets on anothci to commit a crime. 
If the abettor is prei*. nr. at the time that tho 
crime i« conimittf'd, I'c 1 .' Iif.dcd as S. (Uiucipal ; 
if absent, a i .m acte-iSM-y before the fact. 

A HE VAN 0 E, a-b'u'^cf >u^f fNerman-Krcnch, 
fitfo/tr, to c‘spect), in l>aw, t-ignbicri thiit tjio fee- 
simple of himi-T, ora dignity <r oliiee, is waiting, 
or in expectancy of an owuir who has to bo dis- 
covered. h’or example, if a ceituii holds a 
grant for life, with tlie heir-j <)f I> lis inheiitors, 
the inlieritanee remains in alx^euee until tho 
domir.o of D, a* it is in)po',..,ibi'j lliat ihero um ba 
an lu'ii to a living pemon. A )>euiago is Imid to 
bo in .‘dn-yauce whtn the ne.vt inlioiitoi'S aro 
scvi'nl f» nialen. 

AiJriOJtRER^, til 1 , la'c givun in 7 b;'<'„ to 
tho party in Ktiglaiid, who o\])icii-(Hl their 

“ ahhorrenco those who eiidc.vvourod to en- 
croach on the royal pvf i-otcoiiv'’ of .i'^sembling or 
(li I lymg tho a iscml>!iige of I\uiiumcnt at pleasure, 
T'lic Abhoircrs w. io afterwai di known us Tories. 
{.Sec Por,n 10 lb j ’AKTj r.,s. ) 

ABill, the ilr.si month of tho Mosaic 

I lb brow coire.siKmdiU'.; to our Ajiril. Tho 
nani'' aigin'led tbcTmmth of the cars of corn : but 
afUi ill" 1) ihyl'njirth (\*,ptivity it was ohnn4;,cd to 
Niuan, moiith of flowers. 

AI;).\(II)()N LAIV. TI»a<i«mofAlimi.<lon 
wa.s Indd by tho IVli.amcntary forces against tho 
b’oyalisfcs in ami following yeais. The dc- 
fenilons put every Irish prisoner/ captured when 
the ii'^sauUs were made, to )lo»ih without trial, 
htnioe the t->rm^‘‘ Abingdon Iaiv/.” 

AB.)URA.T 10 S, OATH OjP, 

i-Aun (I at., nfc, ftom, tindjuro^ 1 sMHBar), a form of 
oath oi igiually imxm.sed 1 y sUtute 13 William JTI., 
•and regulated by d (Joorge ITL, by which thei 
juror acknowledged tho uglit of the present royal 
f.Trnily of Dngl.irid to the crown, under the Art of 
Si-tth*ment. Uo who took this oath further 
promised to support the monarch to tite utmost 
of his i»ow'er; engaged to discloso nil plots against 
him; an<l dcclHiod that tho flcscenuaiits of the 
Ti*ot.cn<l6V, or KOI) of James IX., lisui no right to 
the crown of Knghuid, Thr; oaths of abjuration 
wore generally reipurod to b^ taken at the same 
lime with the oath.s of a]le.giance and supremacy ; 
hut all these oaths Inwo now boon reduced by tho 
Vet. 31 and 33 Vic. c. 71, to tho following simpler 
form, “I, A. li.. do swear that I vfill be faithful 
end bear true allogianco to her Majesty, Queen 
V ictoria, her heiis and succos’sors, according to 
law. So hclf> ine. Cod,” This short form te- 
inovcd tho objections formerly felt by Roman 
Catholics and Jcw.s. 

Ah|nratio]i cf the Realm, In Law, meanii tho talcing of 
an nalh, by which the juror engages to renonuce and 
quit tljfo r^lni for ever. Topish reeusants, or tkpse 
who vefusea to acknowledge tho dvpfssBuusy ot the ^ttg 
of f.ugland rw head of the Church, were hi former 
times consttintljr being colled upon to take the oath of 
abjuration of the realm; but by tho statute 3t Oeorgo 
III., made in 1701, tho Roman Catholics were relieved 
from this os well as other penal restrictions. 



1655 ; Turatme ia anti A^nuftiatns It. of roi.'iufliM 
170U. (JaiUeo wag oWiffttd to abjnni hia I 

opiniona by thp taquisitlon in 1033. 


-M *Uiti 25 Tjv*. i'. I'tx^ 5^3., till) oUiMit’*' is ^ 
felony, 'and may lij pumsjifd by inunl scrvico or 
impi 'Soinncut. 


ABItUTIO-N, ab‘?H'-sAun signi- 

fies, ib a general stotiso, tJio vra«!iiiig or cloansbig by 
water. The vra&iiing of th<j itody, as being a fit 
oniblem of purHiofttkm, as well, tlobhtle^s, as 
from iU importance in dr tnnitary point of view, 
<iamo to fornt a rnoro or loss irn^'ortaiifc part in 
blmost every form of religious worship. It was 
enjoined in the Jewihh ccoiioruy, intd we fmd our 
-Ejivintir repeatedly oensiuiiig the Plumsees for 
trusting to extormd f.blution in‘>teftd of sjdnUul" 
puii fixation, lu liloJiammodani an and tiie re- 
ligions of India ablution oecuptes a very import- 
ant place. The (Christian rito of baptism is a 
symbolic ablution. Koiniu Oalliolics apply the 
term to the cleansing of tlio ch.ilicn and tbo 
fingcriu>f the C!,)lebratin3»pric.sta affcor the adiiiiui- 
stralk^^f the Euchari-st. 

AR'.^LITr 01 Sr, fth-o -/'tVt'-vtn, in parliamentary 
language, signifies tho roi)oal'ing some HlfltHtc or 
xisago. (‘b'ee Blavi^iy.) 

ABOLTT[()NI8TB, a political and philan- 
thropic party in the United States, v/lio, l)ycc»totabt 
agitation and great overtioiu on the jduifonn and 
tiUo press, eiidoavourod to procure the ubolition of 
slavery. Afauy of tJu? most eminent oratois and 
writers of tho countiy, including ('lidiminiz, 
Whittier, Lloyd (Urrison, cjaid x)romineiifc politi- 
ciiaus of the fiin'QBLfCAN party, attai.died them' 
selves to tJic cause. The reiin.^ylvania Abolition 
Society was founded in ir/ys, Benfainixi Franklin 
being the first Vresident, and it oonfciuucd to 
exist until slavery was abohsbed in Tf>63. 'Ijbo 
Amoiicau Anti Slavery Society whs formed in 
Philadelphia in 1033; Arid in a number ’'»f 
the inemixrs seceded, and formed the American, 
and Foreign Anti“Slf»,vcry Society. 'I'lio adva'i- 
cates of abolition were expofved to great op^yosi- 
tion, and evcxi^|i|am'deroas altacks fioru tlieir 
opponents, ea^r’<pally in the Southern SUitcs. 

ABOMl#;vnON OF DESOLAtiOX. 

'rhi > plirnso was used by Christ in*j[)ropbtsying tiio 
approacliAng destruction of dorusalcm (Mutt. xaiv. 
jpj and Mark xiii. X4). Pvcfcrcnco is made to 
prophet Daniel, w'ixo, in throe places, refers 

V fbe abominatiort* which make desolate (iv, 27, 
\ 31, xii. it). 

V Abomination,— A terra applied la the Old I'eafaiaent 
to Certain Idols of the Ucatbeu, to tlie worship of which 
the Israelites were gwUic-jd. The idol I hcmoAli is 
bftokeu o( iwj ** the .abomhultlrm of .Moab/' and Moloch 
as “ the ahominailoii of the children of Ammon.’’ 

ABOKTGIKKS PEOTECTION SO- 
CIETY, eatobliahed for tho pUrpo.^e of protect- 
ing tlto lives and rights of tho aburiginoa of 
British Colonics in 183B. 

ABOHTtON, a7)-or^ -sku/% (TAt.f ffborfio^ un- 
timely Birth), in physiology, tho prematuro aepa- 
ratiem and expulsion of tho foetus from the womb. 
When ocenmng after the eighth month of preg- 
nw^^g^'^premature labour’* w the phrase gencr- 
ally^wted. Abortion ifiay arise from lUalfoma- 
tion, geueral weakness, sp(^l disease, *or 
accident. The wdlful production of abortion, by 
adioitiistnition of drugs or the use of instruments, 
unl^ rendered necessary in profossion&l treat- 


AKiwAlt \AIll LBi a nmiKJ adopt'^d nt dif- 
ferent tim»xs by. stMd ^ of roUgionit;! s, Tho t host 
known wor*.' udtfnvL'vs of Abiaham, or ibi\duiri, 
of Antioch, w’ui, about i.li tr end of tho u'daU 
ooiitmy, rovivffd tho oxdnimiy of tho Fauiiunu'^ 
[*" ’ FAPhir? "b and Mucat'odod iii gliimng over 
to liH s.’cfc a giva'; nmuber of tho p<'0|,h» ,,f -lyjui. 
Tlnw More .soon fW'Htterod, lunvovt!!’, chioiiy by tlio 
(‘X’Ttiou:} of till) Patrinroh Byfhu'ua. Tho haino 
va.salso given to a soefc of motik^ in tlie itintli 
c*»d.nry. who wi'rc' c:li:irL,cd wifh idolatry, and 
i‘^xtorminft.tt;d by the Mmporor ThcodoniM. In 
i;S2,:r \vt's lormed in ItobtVua, the numbors 
of whio^ assnm.'d tho nanjo, and {u-of* xo 
adopt the roliuhni'i faith of Ain a, ham lu'fnrc Im 
v/a-»oU’-umo,isx'.l. 1'ht'y roj-'clcvl bapii-mi and tho 
docti’lnc of tho 'I'limty, and vocogni^^i d no 
turn hut tho T>ocalog-uo and tho Lor^l’« Jhayor. 
They profeasod to bdiovo iu th>i unity of (Jv.d, 
the immorl/Huiy of ilui‘-so\d, audit fulm*' 
n’wtud.-i and jrani'dimont'*. T !i ^ Ihupcioi* .lo.^oph 
H. rofuisod h) toLmto, tlnun, and osp IJi-d them 
from their native land, 'riio necr. obtained no 
new aocoM.simiH and .goon died out;. 

ABRAlfAM'S Tim pbm.^o W 

used by Ohrirt. in iho parable of the rich mtiu and 
J/iwirus (Luke \vl. 22), ItrcfeiM to the on'oiiy.! 
custom of roebuilig on coueiu'H at meals ami in 
Kuch a nay tb.rt each guest lestfd ii)io»i lli.> 
bosom of Iu3 mdglibour. Tim itof^aion wt^’i la- 
ripf'ct to the mmslor of the lioU'je wisof . spiaiol 
hoiumr., To be in Ahiu.liam*s bosom thus b^'i-ono 
a metaphor cixprertMivo of ilm highest s;<ruiuil 
oonditnm’ and- Adicdy. At tho ry.a.5t. '•^Siippcr, 
John, tho boloved diseiple. “ wa.s Icairiu/, on 
Jcijna* bof'om'* (John xin. 5*3). 

ABRAXAS. a term uai-d by tho 

Gnostics, a plulor.ophicnl K'x.t, who, in tlj<‘ e;.fly 
ages of Chn*diftj»ity, emdi'uvoured io lecou'-ilo tiio 
iloctriue.H of Paganxam with those of Cliri dianUy. 
(AV<? BAslUP.tN-'^.) 'fbo Wf>T<l signifii'h /iS depen- 
dent deitiea, or ‘‘ KpiritH of the world,” 

Abraxaa JStoncs. - tJemiS on which thi‘ word “ahra'rn.'i," 
or “ahr,*ha)i,” and sometimes Uifuris eompoimctiji of 
binJs asid sfjpimU were cnKraM^d. They to 

havi; been ufimI iu llio middle oh UliKuiiiiei or 
charms, 

AD 8 ENTER, (^Iharn-lic^^ i.s a term iipi)]icd to 
a perwoii who 'Imve:? his imomefiorn onecomitTy, 
but w’lo resides and expends it in another. 
Whether tho nbpcnco of a landlord be irijurunis 
to aooiinlry in an economical sorisc is a rpicstion 
which has been jniieli clobatod of lute yeHr»<, inoro 
particnlaily in conn» ctiou with Ireland. T'hongh 
it is not trti(‘ that the whole revenue sp^mt mit of 
a country U w much clear loss to that country,, 
yet there can be little doubt that it has apre- 
j udlciitl el feet. Tlie pi olits of the foreign retailers, 
servants, and others, c’otnsin at least m tho 
foreign country, ami are ^ much abstractijd from 
the absentee’s country. But there i.s » higher 
point of view in wUioh this subject in to be re- 
garded ; namely, the moral. Tin? evils here aro 
undeniable. It is tho duty of the proprietor to 
regard the iritercat of his teiisiats, to sot beforo 
them a good example, and to aid them in elicct- 



ABSOLUTE, THE 


itig louil improv('mcnts, Au Absentee Tax of 
four shillmifs in the poujul was levied in Ireland 
between 1715 and 1753. 

AlISl^tiUTK, TIfE, aU'-Ho~}nte (Fait., ahsol- 
rrtXy bfoseiicMl froriij or unrestneted), in Meta- 
|)h^’sics, is a fccim (Wnployod to indicate that which 
oxusts without liinibution of any kind. Another 
term, of the H«'irne meanjus^ i.s, tJie unconditional. 
The absolute standi opposed to tlio relative or 
conditional. Absolute trutli.s are krutlia which 
are neccfcisai y and vmiversah suoh as the axioms 
ol inatheiiiHtical s<-ieuc«*, and, m tlw* esMmatioii of 
cLM'tain schools ol tIiou>;lit, the first principles of 
theolo.^'y and lumals. It is chiefly in (lerrnany 
that tlie belief in such ubsohite truths exists. 
The ijreater iuiin)»or of Ku;j:li di metaphysicians, 
amontf them Ihiinilton and Manscjl, have he* 
Jieved in the relJVtive or conditional nature of *11 
truth whatsoever. Many tliiuker.s, however, of 
the first oid» r, liRve endenvouicd to seek a uni- 
versal postulato, i.e.y n. truth so self-evident as to 
requiio no illustration, one oirort in tliat direction 
beinjf that of Mr. JFeibert Spencer, in bis treatise 
ou “ l\ycholo{,;y.’* (Nee MKrAlunsios.) 

Absolute, in I’olitica, a forin of goveiuiuent in which 
the .iiipu ine head or sovciiiii,'u I j above t)ie control of 
couatltutlonal ohccka, and enjoys uni cstrh ted power. 
(.SV« J)KSl>01lSM.) 

Absolute Number is tlu' known quantity which 
posscs.«bS onn .side of an equation ; tjuf«, in v2 p hir - 
* 34 , the absolute number is 34 , whudi ii equal to the 
square of .d added to 1 :*j’ 

Absolute Velocity is the rvVie of the molion of a 
body through siviee, in di^tinotion to the rel.itive 
velocity of two bodies, that iilliei.tu) at which they 
approach or recede from one anotlki 

ABSOLUTKIN, ab-'^o-Jn'-ffhrni (Lat., «/>, 
from, and .so/eo, J loose), is a reinij..si(ui of sins 
pronounced in favour of a peiuteni. Iii tlie 
ju'indtivu 4 'Imrcb, tlic a}>i,oIution w.i.s irivcii by tbc 
jirosViytery niul elders, in pirs<Miee of tbc congic- 
gation on satisfactory pi oof that .in olieuder wlio 
liad caused scandal vva.s truly pom tent. It i.s said 
thatd<iwu to tho Tith centuty tlu> formula of ab- 
soluiioii was, “May (loj,'’ or “ May iJbii.st ab- 
f.<ilvo thoi*,’’ but it was ehoii'3ed into “ I absolve 
tlico from thy .sin,"’ tlic prie,!. thus assuming to 
himself the powei to forgivo sms This is still tho 
doctrine ol thcUomaiil \it.boiic( ’lime h, sanctioned 
by the counci! of Tn-nt, and grounded on John 
XX. J3. The (lieok (duiieh i'et.;nn.s the older form. 
The iovm that weem sin the rUiueli of Knglaml 
(diderfor the Visitation ot the ,Sick, “ 1 absolve 
thee from all thy .sins,*’ is lield to be only de- 
claratory of tJie .sinnei’s pa 1 don upon the apparent 
eviilences of a sincere rejientanci', and according to 
the best jndgincut of the priest. In the early 
(Church there were held to In- live kinds of absolu- 
tion— saeramenta I, by baptiiiu and by tho 
oucharist ; dechiiatory, by wonl of mouth and 
doctrine; precatory, by im]>oMtion of hands and 
pmycr ; judicial, by relaxation of (’liurch cen- 
sures. 

In CrimiAal Law, the acxiulttsl of an accused 
person on the ground that the evidence hft.s either 
liisprovod or failed to prove the charge brought against 
bint 

ABSTEMTr, ah ste'-jjj^e-iy a namo given by 
tU« early Itefoimers to membcis who refused 
to |>artake of fennenteil wine, and, therefore, ab- 
sta'ned from tho cup in the euch.irist. Calvin 
permitted tlieni to partake of the broad only, 
tom lung tho cup with their lips ; but the 
Iidthcraua held such a j>artial taking of the 
KaciTimcnt to be a profanation. 


ABYSSINIAN CHURCH 
ABS'riNENCE, ah'-sti «c»x (Ut., 

I abstain), the act or habit of refraining frojaa 
something to winch wo have a propensity , or lu 
which wo find pleasure ; but it is more particu- 
larly applied to tho privation or sparing use of 
food ; aiidf with the prefix “ Total,” to abstinence 
from alcoliolic drink. {See Total AbsTINEKC]^ 
Tkctotai.KB.) Abstinence has been enjoined 
and practised for varion.s eud.s, an sanatory, 
moml, or religious, Idiysicians relate wonderful 
cures etfcctcd by abstinence ; moralists, as the 
I'ythagort'aris. Stoics, and others, rocommend it 
as a nicaiLs of bringing tlie part of our 

nature into greater subaendciu'c to the spiritim ; 
and it is likewise enjoined by various religious 
sects. {See Fasts ami Fastinil) 

ABSTRACTION, ah^stmk' -^hnriy in Meta- 
physics thi.s name is given to that operation of 
the mind by which it t.iki's cogmf.ancO of qmilities 
sci>aratclY from i/he thing in wliich they exist. 
“ An alwtraction” i.s the idea which is tho result 
of the above laucess ; au jib.'itract idea, which, 
however fugitive in iU. if. speedily cling.s to a 
word, and becomes iucvnporatc with it. The 
question whetber abstract ideas, such as beauty, 
tiuth# rtme, space, luive any re*'! existence, or 
ar(‘ only foims of things and wholly relative, is, 
an«l ulw.ays has been, the great bone of meta- 
physical contention. It. was the point in djs]uito 
between the IVa lists and Noimiuvlists of tho 
Middle Ages, and still dividi.s thinkers into two 
great s,.ho<ds. (.SVe Ul-^AlilSTS, Nominalisth^ 
Pkhsumkio irrox.) 

AJVSliRDUM, REDKOTIO AD, 

<(inn, )'€ is ii mode of argument, which 

prove.9 the truth of the thing B.s.serted, by de- 
monstrating that the contrary is impossible, or 
loads to an absiinlity. Jt is inueh used in 
geomotry. 

ABCJNA, a-hu'-na, the title given to the 
archbishoj) or metrojiolitan of Abyssiiiia. (.S'ce 
AuY.s.'si.NrAN Ojiukgh.) 

ABYS8INJA.N OHURCH, the name of a 
.sect of the tHiristian Churcli r-'^tablislied in Abys- 
sinia. H is said, that about tho beginning of the 
•tth ccntuiy of our era, Meiopius, .a learned tlrrek 
of Tyre, when on a vo;yagc of discovery, had 
landed on tlie ooiist of /Vltyssinia. Here he was 
attacked by the natives, and hinusolf and crew 
luunlered, with tlie oxceptiou of two youths, 
Frumeiitiiis and /Fde.sius. These rose into great 
favour .and mlluenco in the country, and 
Frumeiitius w.-is .subs('quently made bishop of 
Auxumas (the chief city of Aby.sBinia) by Atha- 
nasius, and bilHuired with great success. In 
doctiiiie, tlie til urch is JVftnophy.sito, orFutycliian 
{acp separate heailings), in.iiutriining tliat there is 
only one n.-iturc in Christ, his Immanity being 
absorbed in Iris divinity ; but there are con- 
trovcrsie.s, carried on with eon.siderable acumen, 
respecting minor points. The Church, as now 
existent, is a mixture of Roman Oatholioism, 
Judaibin, and supeifstition. Adoration of the 
Virgin, invocation of saints, praying for tho 
dead, and tho veneration of relics, are practised, 
and carried to excess. The worship consists in 
rrading ^sages of Scrijiture, and the acUpinis- 
fratioii of the Lord's Supper, without preimhing. 
There are mouastic institutions, and the ecclesias- 
tical body is very numerous, consisting of priests, 
monks, and nuns, who are greatly reverenced. 
If a priest is married previous to his ordination, 
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he is allowed to remain «o, but he must not marry 
after entering the nriesthootl. Tlie tJlmroh i^na- 
tionsil and indcpenueiifc, presided over by an Abuna 
{wc Abv:na), who is ordiunod by the Ooptic patri- 
nroh of Alexandria, and, for the of secur- 

ing greater learning than an Abyssinian is likely to 
possess, is 1 etiuii o<l to bo a foreigner. Ho resides 
at GoiuUr in a handsome imlaco. liofch sexes 
are eircumcised in infancy, adult baptism is 
practised, and love feasts aio held ; liut transub- 
Btantiation is denied. d’he ]\los.iio law witli 
respect to pui ilicativui and fooil are observed ; 
til© eating of animals wliich do not cliew the 
end and which have not chtveii hoofs being pr<»- 
hibited. TJie oldest chin dies are hewn out of 
rocks ; the more modern buildings are eliiedy of 
a circular foim, wjtli thatched roofs, and ilivi,h>d 
into three oomparimonta - an outer one for the 
laity, ono within for the piicst, and another for 
the Holy of Holies. The ehnrclu's .ate rirdily 
adorned with pictnrc.s, but no images are pu- 
mitted. Early in the seventenuth centuty, by 
tlio influence of Poitugui'se ims'^nniaiieB, Ibe 
royal family formally uiiitoil the (Ihuicii to Ibe 
see of Home; but the piie^fs and ib** people 
resiMitod the innovation so persistently fltat tho 
act was rescinded, tiiid the tlatholic miKshmaries 
put to death. 

ACAOTANS. followers of Acacius, Kurnamed 
Lusens, or Monophthalmus (ilic oiie-e^ed), hishoj* 
of Oa?>ai’foa from 340 to d"!) a n., who hubl that 
(Ihrist w’as not a created bemg, as tho Arians 
raairitainoil, nor of like substance witii the Father, 
but simply like the Father, The luurio is given 
in tlie next century to the followers of Acacins, 
patriarch of Constantinople, who, with the 
emperor Zeno, prepared the HkN'otk’o^, or edict 
of union intendc<l to appease tho ruptiiro be- 
tween tho chiircltes of Cmistaiitinople ami Alex 
andria. He was I’veomTnumeatcd foi’ admimstor- 
ing the saevnment to heretics. In later times, the 
name has been adopted by various small .sects. 

AOCFiPTANTS. (.sVe GoxfsTn'iTioNisiK.) 
AC(^KSSORY, oL-fir\i'-}io re 
approach), in Law, signilu s one who is guilty of 
a felonious offence, not principally, but by p,u- 
ticipation. There are two kinds of aceessoiies - 
“ before tho fact ” and “ afb r tho fact.*’ An ac- 
ce.^sory “before the fact ” is he who, “being yet 
absent at the time of the crime committed, dotli 
yet procure, counsel, or command another to 
commit a cnnio.'* An acce'^sory ‘'after tho fact” 
is one wdio receives, assists, or lelioves a felon of 
whose guilt he has knowledge. (AVe Law, 

CurMiNAL.) 

In Painting (Fr., a term used to signify 

tliotjc things ijitrcKluced Into a picture for the piii|>os'o 
of oxplahuLg and helping the i»rintli»al objects in tcUmg 
the story. Tlie works of Hogarth furnish exeHlunt ex- 
amples of the ail vantages to be deiiviil from the em- 
ploying of accessories 

Aocosaory Actiona, in Scotch law, action which are 
subservient to other actions. 

Accessory Obligation, in Scotch law, a tichnlcal 
term Bigmlying an obligation annexed to another obli- 
gation, which is antecedent or primary. 

ACCESSION, ah-se»*-$huu (Latin, accefnoj 
goinlt dr toward). In history, tho coming to 
tho throne of a dyna.sty or line of soveioigiiB, as 
the accession of the house of Tudor or of Hanbver. 
When a single sovereign is sjjoken of, the word 
^‘succession ” should be employed. 

In Xaw.—In international law, the act of a power 
when it becoxaea party to a treaty concluded between 


other powers. In LngH*!!! and Sootcli la v, piojwrty U 
1 act^uired b> nufuml nr urttfirnif Tii*; foriner 

; includes the lonng of Humittb,' whii-h hrbmg vo tho 
i ownei of tho luotliur, and the gi'idnal addnion to land 
I by alluvial depo-xits. Artiijcial aeoosit^iou la<*Uide^ ad 
I ditions, the voiodt of human fw hnUihng'i or 

[ plimtations. In Scotch luiukniptoi law, whon tliuiu U 
j a settlement hy a truol dt>*'d, it i.-i rtrct-.di'd ou Lhw part 
! of each crodllor by a <>/ 

I ACCOLADE, uAj-u-Mdr' (Lit., >r/. to, and 
I oJhdiiy tins luifk), a ternj used to express on 
I ancient uhkI,' of confoiimg kui'ditliooil, by llio 
; sovi udgn eiiilir^t’iiig the nock tho new-nuuh' 

) kni!.,ht. In Fiigland, it ks geneinny I'onsidcied 
’ as tho slight blow given on the shoulder orehei'k, 
when tho hommr of knighthood is being ooii- 
ftiml. Gibbon 0 ills this blow “the emblem of 
^lie Just alfrunt wliich it was Jawful fi>r him to 
enilure.” Jt is now given wit fi a sword, n light 
touch being coiisuleu-d snlVicu'fit : but fonnerly, a 
shaip blou vvMH given with tin; hare oi»''U Jiand 
•Some aninpimies tlrrive tlie oiigin of the- custom 
from the hke.v giv.'M to the Uomau slave by his 
masb'r vvhi-ii gimig him his fj-ee<lom. 

ACCOlUiMGDATDX IHId., hwi* mo- 
(ki'-i<huv (Lit., «(/, i<*, and roiitiundinii, con- 
V('nienco), in Gommerce, signiJus :i bill of ex 
(dninge aeeepled Ity an iuduidu.il for the coii- 
voiieiice ol the di.iwer, with u hom it rosts to 
lake it up when at mutiiiity. 

AOC(.)UlL in T.aw, an agreement 

entered into, win i'*l>y ime. party eonientH to re- 
ceive fiom .inotln r Koinelliiug in satisfaction of a 
debt, or ill leoomiiense foi .in injury. 

AOCLSKUS. ('Onu'lins .Ngrippa, the as- 
trologer of the i6tli c«‘ntniy, gavi- tlii-. name to 
the eighth order of devils, whose (hn f was 
Asteroth. In the P,(M*k of UuvelatioiiH, .Satan n» 
de.seribed omphatieally as "tin; .Vcoinsi r.” 

ACr -HA LI, a name given to sover.al sects 
wliicboarl no rorognized head or loinler. Aboor, 
tile ♦'rid of tbe, sf,h century, a miniker of persons 
aepa rated from the, ride of the pattiaieliH of 
jx. *andna, and rema,inetl without king oi bishop 
for ii,.. *bftn three bundled yeais. Gibbon 
mentions tm!S as tin* Accpbali. ddie name was 
alsogivmi to a class of peisons fot.hf'VW'isc desenVu’d 
as ‘‘ levadlers”) who lu this eonntry in tlie reign of 
ITemyl. were so ]»»)(, r as to Jiavc no tenements 
ill virtue of which they could acknowledge a 
Mi]»eiior lord. Theio were legends current iimmig 
ancient naluiulifcta and geograiihers of the. exist- 
ence of monsters without heads, styled Acejdiali, 

ACER U A, a-Kcr'-rti, a term applied by the 
ancients to .sinnll ve.sschs phroed befoti- the altars 
of the gods, m- near the lied of a dead pi'i”-'ou, in 
which me/ .to and other perfiimis were consumed 
on it by .ro. The iiamo was al«o given to the 
tempoF ly altars in the death chain her. 

A CJIEVAL PO.SITION, inmilita/yt.u.. 

ties, the avrangement of troops so tieit .i river or 
liighw'ay prisses through the contie aiirl fornin a 
perixjndicuL'ir to tho front. 

ACINACES, o-,sr-na'-«M, a slioit sword dt 
scimitar, worn by llu; ancient i'ershniH. 'fhose 
carried by tho nobles and einimnd men were of 
gold, as a mark of distinction. Hciodot'ia tells 
UH tliat the Scythians ainl other serni barbarians 
worshipped those weapon*:, 

ACLIDES, ak'li'~<U‘fv^ a mn.idlo wx'ftpnn, sup- 
posed to have been a kind of ilart or javelin, made 
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use of by tbe aii<Jont HoMfian*. Aooordinif to 
Soalj^<>r, il m-.w a ii lobular wcai^ou, and poLscil by 
a vvoc^t'ii 

AOCKMitlT( Vu^ah-c Ir.f'U- ‘'sl.'^fpleas”), 

an ordrr of Syriiai m-mks iui-feitulod by ono 
,^\lovii»diii\ abuu*t tUft iiuddle of the 5tli coutiiry. 
Tlit-y cololijatod din'liio ^civico uniiitnrruptedly 
aud day, dividiiu: tlieni.soives into three 
»e<!li('ns who 1'elit‘vcd each other. Their chief 
laco of mootin'^ wii*? a eloijiierat Constaiiiiiioplc, 
nowii ns the Js-itudium, from wiiich they were 
t«oiucliu'.e« known as the Hfcuditeo They were 
mb d'iwu by the Vupacy about the year 536, 
la^inu: adopted ilio ;\[onoi»liyfiito heresy, which 
rdfirrn*'d that OhrUt had only one -nature. 

ACOLYTK, (Or., nLalonthoSj at- 

tendant], in the RotiiLsh ehnioh, one of tho in- 
ferior ciders of tUo clergy, whoco oflieo it is to 
attend upon the deacons and auh-doacona in tho 
xninistry of the altar, to light and hold the 
candh'M, to bear tho iticenso, to present the 
junosts with wino and water, &c. In the primi- 
tive eljurcJi, the acolytes were in holy orders, and 
ranked next to the sulj-doaoons ; but, at the 
prosi'iit time, tho duties of the acolyte are often 
performed by laymen and chorister boys, and 
Hometimes by aspirants to tho ])riesthood, who 
are conseernted to the othcc. 

ACQUITTAL, aAnnilZ-fal (Fr., aCf/niHrr^ to 
free or discharge), in Law, sigjiith's a deliverance 
from a criminal eliaigo. 'riuis, one who has been 
upon Jiis trial for the eomini'.sion of a cinmo, and 
is fleJivorod from tho eljnigo by tl)e vdrdict not 
guilty” of a juiy, is caid to bo ao<pii{fced. Shoiild 
a person be imliotod a secoml tim • on tbo Mine 
otTonco, ho may answ(T tho charge by pleading 
this verdict, tenned the ]»lea of f 'o}socif>nt ” 

(accjtiitied at anoidin time), by whhdi ho will be 
entitled to be sot at liberty. 

AOQUlTTAT^OIij^ a k'V'if' 't<u){'r^ in Iaw, n 
'Hvittcu (bsebarge for a sum of money 1 hat lie.'* 
lioeu paid. An uctinitlancc in full of all dv'inands 
will disclmige all debts, exoc]»t Miob ns Jiro on 
w])eoiality -viz., securod bylwnds and iu^truraentK 
under seal. These latter can only be dischaiged 
by a dov.d. 

AOROPOLLS, a-lrop' -ihlOi, the highest or 
chief i>oiiit of 0, city. It ja generally applied to 
a Rtrongbold, or citadel on the summit of a I'ock 
or hill The nio&t famous and cxtoiisivo buildiug 
of this kind waa tho AcropolivS at Athens. On 
the soxnmit wgia the l‘ai'thi)mHi, elected by order 
of Ih'riolcs, 011 the siio of an older temple de- 
stroyed by the rersians, and completed *13^1 b.c\ 
It was C37l. foot long,9S broad, and 65 high,' in tho 
Doric style. Tho sculptures of the onRt\ind west 
pediments* and tho frie/.t' representing a gr.and 
procesHiiui, wdiioh ran round tho building, eliielly 
tho work of riibiias, arc cousidmed lr> luwo hoeii 
tho iinost fip<'cinwna of Ch'cek'scnlpture. .Many 
of thorn, and casts of others, are now in the Jiri- 
tish Museum. In front of the m.ignificenfc odlflce 
was tho statue, by Phiiiuw, of Athena Ihouuichus, 
4>r the Avarlikc, 46 feet hij^i, of ivory, riably de- 
oomtod wntli gold, the gleam of the helmet and 
BpoAvhoad boing visible from tho sea. Oiiposito 
tho Parthenon, on the northcjru cnigo of the. Aero- 
nbUtj,' vem the iJmhthoitim, a smaller, but very 
Leautiful temple, of the Ionic order of avchitoc- 
turo, coiAining temples of Athena and Poseidon, 
iKud supposed to mark tl>e spot where they con- 
V(ft the goardhinship of tho town. The 
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western tiide of tha Acjopolis, fom<Nl a Stti^rb 
banding of Pentelic marble, considorod a tnumph 
of architecture, and t.j)okca of motft enthusiasti- 
cally by tfjiick and Latin writers. 

ACT, aU (lAt., af/o, I act), a word having 
fic jiarato definite meanings in law, literature, and 
philoamiby. In English law, it implies a statute 
wdiich nas rocei ved the aseeiit of the throe biD^UcheB 
of the Legislature {nee STATUTE) ; in litorat-urt, a 
division of a dramatic work ; in philosophy, an 
oiieratiori of the human rni ud, as an ai?l of the judg- 
ment, an act of the will ; and, among 
dcuote.s an instrument or deed in writing, serving 
to prove tho truth of soino bargain or transaction. 

Act of Faith {auto (Jo. /.‘\ tn Spain, a solonui day 
formerly held by the Imjmsition for tiie pumshmenfc of 
berotios, and tlie abstAiUi ui <u‘ accused peraoua found 
Innoci'ni. Jt was always celebrated on a Sunday or a 
holiday of the (Jhureh. 

Act of Parliameut. (^cc Spatute.I 

Act of Bankruptcy.- Au act showing in'iolvcncy on 
tile part of a debtor, fuiUieu-nt to bring him within 
tho opeiHlioii of the ilankruptoy Laws. {See Lank- 

IIUII’OV.) 

Act of trod.~Tn law, any nahiral oraceidental occur- 
ronce, rfbt*\\n*»e(lby3iuniati ucghgeoce or intervention ; 
flucli as consotiueuces arising from storms or other 
i)atiir.al phouoinena, loss fiom which (o.vccpt in cases of 
special con ti art) no paity lu bound to make good to 
another. 

Act of Sederunt. —In S(*otch law, an ordinance of tho 
fWrt of Soision, or Suiirciiio C^ivil Court ol Scotland, 
for regulating t/ic funii ot jirocoihuo before the Court, 
in viitiie of a power confoircd by the Scotch P.arliament 
in 1540. A fpunuin of mne judges is requisite In pass 
Ingan Act of Sederunt. Formerly, Acts of Sederunt 
cxroided to tlic.al and Ux il matteri., such as fixinfj the 
pn..eof ale. bieul, and meat, and the cleaning of the 
Ninels, but lor many years post they luvo been 
limited to mattcis of l.-gal pioocduro. 

Act of Iiuloiimity. (-SVo Atijuiiation.) 

Act of Settlement. (-sVb Sml'llmknt, Ac“r oy.) 

Act of Toleration. {Stc TolkiiatiOn. Arr oy.) 

Act of Unilonnity. {See 1 )nikou;.iitv, Act or.) 

ACTION AT LAW, is a right of prosecuting 
to judgment, in a court of ];uv, acbiiiifor a debt, 
for damages, lor an injury surdaincvl, or a wrong 
done, or to obtain imwMShiou of wlmt the light 
owner is deprived of. Ih'uf, or ns they wore 
formerly called, feudal n‘'Uorix, coneenie»l real 
property only, whorchy tho plaintiff (called tho 
demandant) claimed the sjiccific recovery of 
tho estate. Pcn'oaal actif'na aro those whereby 
a person either claims tho s-pccilic iccovel’y of a 
debt or jK-rsoiial chattel, or satisfaction for 
soino injuj7 done to his poison or i*roperty. 
Mixed act ioni n,rc those partaking of tho nature 
of the other two, wliercin some real property is 
demanilod, aud also posonal tlainagea for a 
wrong suptained. The of 3 and 4 Will. IV. 0. 
27^ abolished real and mi.xod notions, except tho 
following : — the urit of riyfit of dotcer, dower^ 
qnare impedit, and rurinimt, which subjects will 
bo treated of under their respective titles. Per- 
sonal actions are founded ex ceentractu (or on con- 
fiVrts)y or r.K delicto, or on torts or wrongs. ■ Tlie 
latter aro often considered as of three kinds— -viz., 
a or the omission* of somo act wbicli 

a man is bound to do ; m^/eaaance, being the hfl- 
wroper performance of some act which ho may 
lawfully do ; or malfeamnce, being the commis- 
rion of Some act wdiioh is unlaw^frd. Tho forms 
of jlfersonal actions in use are the following:— 
tof, covenant., delinm, on the 

fofc, nnH rc'Jetdn; for which refer to. these 
diifereat titles. They are also divided into Uml 
and fi’anrikwy actions. In tho former* the trial 



ACTS, TEST AND CORPORATION 

miifft (oxcopt »B afterwardiK menticwctl) talcn place 
In tlvj eoimfey. or coynty of a city or tt^wn wl^ijrc- 
in tViO oausc of action arose ; in the InUor it may 
bo had in any county, or county of a city or 
town, A judgo has the j^ower ti* direot the 
trial to bo hatl in any ijarticolar plaoe. (^vc 
SpiT.) 

ACTS, TEST AND CORPORATION. 

{S^e TfiHT ANU CoupoRATioN A<7rs.) 

^ ADAMITES, aU' '‘(tm’itcifi n sccjt which arose 
iii the and ^eutiuy of tlie (Uiristian era » and wero 
60 called from their prot^ndiu" to the inuoccuoo 
of Adam at the time of his cn^ation. They imi* 
tated his tiahodness in their churciics, wliich they 
called Paradise, and rejected marria^'io ; living, or 
l>retending to livo, in continenev. This sect did 
not last long; but it wasrevivea, with adriitional 
absiu’dities. in the 12th century, by one Tanda- 
inuM. In tlie 14th century, a ]>arty of male and 
female fanatics— calling tliemaelves “ihobteth- 
ren and sisters of the free Sinrit,” but better 
known as “Beghards/’ corrupte^i into Picards- - 
appeared in Boiiemia, wliere they occupied a 
small island in the river Luachiiiti, wearing no 
clothes, and having wdves in common.* fn 1421, 
Lialca, the leader of the Hussites, almost exter- 
minated the Beet, burning many of tlicm at the 
stake. Very recently, in iVustria, it bus been 
discovered that a sect of A<lamitcs t‘Xi.st; hut 
they are of quiet induslrious habits, prefer to 
hold something like CommuniKt doetiines, and if 
they exhibit the special peculuri tio.s of the Adam- 
ites, or the dispensing ivith clothes, it is in private. 

ADAII, a' ’(far, the twelfth month of the 
ecclesiastical and the r^ixth of tlio civil ye-Jir of the 
Jews. It comprehonds a portion of Pobruary and 
the beginning of March. 

ADDICTI, ad’^ik'-H, a term among the 
Romans ajiplied to pm’aons who, being ur.abhi to 
pay their debts, became the slaves of thou credi- 
tors. 

ADDICTION, adaiik' ’iliiin, in the Iloimin 
J^aw, was the afisignmeiit to aimiUer of goods, 
which goods ivere called hma addicta. 

ADDITIONS , in IjJIW, me those d'^-signations 
affixed to ft person's name by way oftdle. — Addi- 
tions of degree, are the same with litlc'! of honour. 
— Additions of estate, buch as yeomen, utleiucn, 
Ac , — Additions of mysteiy or trade, us baker, 
mason, Ac, — Addilions of place or raidcnccy as 
of London, Bi'istol, Ac. 

ADIAPHOHITES, ai-di-af'-o-rites (Or., 
adinpharos, intllffcrentb a name given to Mclanc- 
thon and tho jparty of^'luch he was the leader, 
because of their submission upon indilfci cnt points 
to in3i)€X'ial edicts. The imposition by Cluirles 
V., in 154S, of an edict known as the Augsburg 
Interim, pi oxnosing a tompomry accommodation 
of the diffusions between the Protestants and 
Papists, till the dispute could be decided by a 
council, was the origin of the name. Flatnus and 
the primitive Lutherans oi>|)o»od Mclancthon in 
the controversy. The two principal questions 
Rebatod were-“fifst, "t^liether it ivas lawful to 
fiubmit to tho opimneute of truth, even in unim- 
poitant points ; and, secondly, whether, granting 
that it was so, the matters upon which the In- 
terim required submission were unimiml-tant. 
The i»oiut in the edict chiody insisted on was the 
doctrine of justification by faith. Melancthon 
dlrew up the so-called lieipsio Interim, which dc- 
olared that certain rites and observances of the 


r ADMTNISTIUTTON 

Romish Church, and tho iurisdictionof the Roman 
Catholic bialiop v/crc adiuphora (things iudiflajp- 
eutb From tIu» coutrovwi'Y other divisions 
spiling, and fiom the*o di\iNious man^ of the 
schisau among Vr.ttosUuts h^l tli.ur origin. 

Al) I.Nr’lNlTUM, 

to, and irtjinitus, unlimited), miorminablu, with- 
out end. 

AD INQUIRENDUM, in.(uiorn'-dim 

(Ijat.j to ho iriquircil into)* in Taw\ ik a judicial 
ivrit rommaiidmg inquiry to ho mrulcof anything 
rehiilng to a cause or matter depLiiding lu tlie 
queen’s oi urta. 

ADJ(>URNMENT, ad-jurn'-ment (I.«at.,afi, 
to, and Vr.,juur, a day), putting oJf a court or 
iui'eting to aniddior time or plase. Adjournments 
of p;iiham 'nt differ from prorogations in tins— 
that the houses can adjourn *0! theniselvos, but 
a prorogation ia done only by tliu liifovoroigu. {^e 
PnOKOdATlON'.) 

ADJ T iD I (1 AMMON iadfoo-flc-bn'-skvnifjfifi . , 

ad, to, o,ndy«^tVo, I judge), a process hnowu to 
the law of BcoLlaud. It implies the means by 
which real property and it.s aeocsfioviea tiro trans- 
ferred to a creditor by a ilobtor; from uu heir to 
a dcvi.see; or from a vendor, who may havt' falloil 
or refused to convey, to the vendoe. In Kngiish 
law, it is the declaration of a commihsionor in 
hanlcruj)t«iy, tluit a pc^rsou hos become subject to 
the bankrni)! law, and by which ho adjudicates 
him bankiupt accordingly. 

ADJUNCT, ad'-JunM ad, to, and 

JuoHun, joined), a t^^riu usc<l in Philosophy 
.signify somcjfcJiing added to anotluu* tidng, between 
which tiioro is no natural affinity. lu tho 
Academy of Paris, adjuncts were members at- 
tached to a [Mirticuhir science. 

ADJUTANT, ad'-jii'tfint (Lat., adjurnre to 
lu'lj)). a mditery offioor ul»o.‘‘'.o thitios are (o ossljit 
tlie commanding officoi in oil matters relating to 
the ordinary routiuo of diHoipline in tho regmu-rit, 
Tho office confers no sops rate rank, but is usually 
given to one of the subaltern officers, 

ADJ UTANT-( iBNERA L, an officer who 
.stands in the same relation to a general that an 
adjuUnt does to a major, and is to tho amiy 
what the .idjiitant itj to a leglmcnt. 

ArijuUnt-Ctoneral of the Forceo. -An ofllrer of high 
rank'in tli-j Flritwh Army, to wliom all conimunictdiena 
roganVmg rccnuUnK, ini!.chiirgmg, l«ave ot fUiarnce, 
.^nd other cxecuiivo uihttm are .iddieised. There are 
il 'puty Hod {ibsiitunl Adjutaots-dencral for speciftl 
<lutle.s :ind lUiUtarv districts. 

A DMB A*S U REM ENT, ad-mesh! '%re-iinjtnt 
(Lnt., adinensuratio, infsnKuro, I mote or rneaeure), 
in Law, is a writ which lies in dower. AtJlmcmu- 
ratio dolts, w'her© a man's widow, after his death, 
holds inoie land as dower than of right Iwdoiigs 
to her, or the heir or his guardian do not assign 
her dower within the term of quarantine, or forty 
days, or assiga it unfairly, tin? writ then goes w 
tho shorilT to assign it. 

ADM rNI8TRATI0N, ad-min‘ -Mrmf- 

shun, (Lat., admmistratio, aid, assistancf^ 
agvucy). 

In Politics, the poTsons in a st.ato InUuated with 
the general .superintrnflerice of afTuirs an«l tho execution 
of the laws. In Knglaml, the term Is usuall v employod 
to designate the body of ujlnl^tew, membujs of the 
Privy (;ouncU, intrinleil with th** government of tliO 
country, iucludlug tho Primo Minister, the prUudjwl 
Fecrotdi'ies of Pro.iident of the Council, liitm 

Privy Seal, and ctbei high otfioialB, In history, etoeli 
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ndminutratfon i« known by thfj namo of the rrirao 
IVTlnister: as, the Derby, tlie I'col, or the (JUdatone ad- 
ministrations. Since StiiR-h, ifciox, there have been 
twenty-six Kn>i:li»h adnunlHtiations. 

In LaW, tlio oilice of an aflininistrator ia to a*!- 
minister or dLstiibut^the goods of a person who h-is 
died without oKiking a will* or, having made a will, 
■Without appointing ah t xecuFor ; in .such cif>QS, Icttoia 
of admini.sT.r'i.tion are tak^n out of the principal or a 
district iv^istry of tiic IJourt of l^robate. Admini»tra- 
tion ia likewiat* us«;dfor managing the aJfairs of mln >ra, 
lunaiics, itc. In occ.lcda'itical concerns it means the 
temporal and H])iritual powcu's ot a beneAced clergy- 
man. 

ADMIRAL, atV-mi-raf, the title of thclugli- 
est class of naval olUcms. 'IHie word is said to bo 
derived fioin the /Vrubio h'l/Lir ov ^Amiry bud or 
ohiof, and w'as foimeily spelt “arniral,” Milton 
flpoak.s of a lofty* [)ine as “fit to bo fclio mast ofc 
Homo Idgli iinnral.'’ Tho title was intrcHluccd 
into ICiKOpo at tlie*tiino of the (busader ami was 
conferred on an Knglisli oHicial, William de Jioy- 
bxuinii*, “amiialof tlie s«‘as,” in 1280. In the 
liritish navy there are thiee gra<les in each of 
tht'se classes -Admirals, who licar their flag at 
tho main-top-gallant masthead; Vice-\dinirals, 
at the foro-top-gallant inatiihend ; and Hear- 
Admirals, at the rnizen -top-gallant masthead. 
Formerly, tin re were Admirals of tho Red, tho 
White, and the Ulue, so < aUo<l from tho colour of 
tho Hugs displayed by their sliips and those of 
their siptadi on, and in rank they took precedence 
ill tho order named; but the <lisfciiictions w«re 
abolished by onlcr in Council in August, 
and tho white ensign was adoided as the sole Hag 
of tho ships of th\Tloyal navy. The order of pro- 
motion is run front ^iiiptain to re:ir-9dmiral, then 
to vice-admiral luul admiral. TIu' title Admiral 
of tho Fleet is moroly an honorary distinction, 
which gives no command, but only an increase of 
hulf-pay ; but tho number ih limited. A full 
adiniial ranks with 11 general, ami one who is 
actually the comraandor-in-ohief of a fleet, with 
a field-marshal in tho army ; a vice-a^lmiral ranks 
with a lieiitouant-goneral, and a rear-admiral with 
a major-general in the army. The rates of full 
or sea-pay of admirals are— admiral of tho fleet, 
JUfj jujr day; adnura), vicc-admirul, £4; rear- 
admiral, 4;3. An admiral oomitiunding-in-cUiof 
receives £3 per day additional at home, and £4 los. 
abroad, as ** table-money,” when his Hag is flying 
within the limits of his station. 

Lord High- Admiral of England, formerly an offleer 
of high milk in the !;$tate, vested with the government 
d[ the navy, and the presidency of a court authorized 
to hoar and determine causes connected w'ith the sea. 
Tho oAlct' was put Into commission from 170S to ,4’?7, 
when it was revived and Ailed by tho Duke of Dlarowco, 
afterwards WHham tV. He <»nlj held tho offleo for a 
year and it was again put into commi^isiou. 

ADMIRALTY, Hir.if Court of, a 
Court of Law apiiointed to exercise -tho jmlicial 
functions formerly iH'rtaimng to the l^onl High- 
Admiral. The jurisdiction of the Court (and of 
the VicO'Adrniralty Courts in the colonies and 
foreign dominions of the Queen) was' con sldembly 
extended by the Act 3 and 4 Yio. cap. ao, and takes 
cognisance of marine contracts, suits for manners’ 
v.agos, for pilotage or collisions, showing unlaw- 
ful colour*, s,alvago, wrecks, and other maritlinii 
matters. Formerly, it bad a criminal iunsiliotioii^ 1 
but that was practically jomoved to the ('JOntnd. j 
Criminal Court, and Other ordinAry tribunals, in ! 

Tlie Admiralty* Court of Scotland has been ^ 
abolished, and its ordinary jurivliotion transferred I 
to the Courts of Scjssj^iou iuhI Justiciary. The ; 
Court is now a member of the Fi-obatc, LHyqi'oOi i 


ADSIDELLA 

I and Admiralty Division of tho Supreme Court of 
Juilicaturo. (Sac JuDroATUiiK.) Allied to the 
Coiu't are an Admiralty Registry and a Wreck 
Commission and Court of fciurvey for London. 

ADMIRALTY, Lora)S CoMMrssio:^rER 
OF Tiiw, or tho i/oant of Admiralty, con- 
stituted when tho office of Lord High-Admii**! 
wji s in iibeyaucQ. There arc one First Lord (always 
a Cabinet Minister and member of one of the 
Houses of Parliament), three Naval Lords (pro- 
fessional sailors), and one Civil Lord ; a Fitst (or 
Parli.iinontary) Secretary, a Nnval Secretary, A 
•ludge Advocate of the Fleet (legal), and Other 
oflicer'x. The prineipal departments of tile Ad- 
miralty Office are the Seeretary’^s, Controller’s, 
tJonstruftivc and Kngiiuejaig, Victuallery, Ac- 
countant flenerarH, Medical, Transport, Director 
of Works', llydiograplier's, and Sujieriiitendontof 
Naval Reserves’. Tlic liords of tho Adnura.Uy 
go out of office with a cliango of administra- 
tion. 

ADMIRALTY DROrThi(Fr right, 

]nerogativo), certain rights ludonging to the 
Crovvai by virtue of its prerogative, aud connected 
with tW‘ lieas : as, procccvls ot wrecks, salvage, 
shares of pii/es. See. ptoceeds of the droits 

are now paid into tho Kxehequer for tho public 
use. 

A DMOXITION, OR MONITIOX, ad-mo- 
(Ti.it., tnntirtiy I remind), a term used in 
Feel, T.aw to denote the warning given to an of- 
fender before excoiniminieatiou, or to a suitor 
before proceeding against him m pwnam contuni' 
(ichPy or for default. 

ADOPTION, (Lat.,a#'/, to, and 

optoy I choose), the, act whereby one man makes 
another not his natural oflspring, or next relative, 
his heir. 

ADOPTION CONTROVERSY, a strife 

which arose in the Church, in Si>aiii, towards the 
end of the Bth century. Tho leader.-* in this con- 
tioversy were FeUx, bishoj) of Ihgel, and Klipan- 
duH, arohhiahop of Toledo, who held that Clirist 
in his human nature was the son of Cod only by 
adoption. This doctnuc was condemned at an 
assembly suiinnoned by Cliarlemague, at Ratis- 
bou, 111702; at the council of Fmnkfort-on-tho 
Maine, in 70 v ; and at tho synoil of .Aix-hi-Oha- 
pello, in 790. lief ore tho latb.-r sj-noil, Felix, 
aftei* a six days’ disjmtation with Alcum, recanted 
his view. A simil.or doctrine ivas defended by 
seveinl onuiient theologians at vaiioiis periods be-, 
tween the 12th and 17th centuries. 

ADORATION, ad^-f^rai'-skun (I^at., ady to, 
and t»rare, to pray), a term denoting the act of 
worshipping tho Supreme Being. 

ADOREA, (id‘0-rd^yt^ term of various ac- 
ceptation among the Romans, somcftimes signify- 
ing grain in general, at others, a kind of cake 
offered in saoiifico ; ahd again, it was used to de- 
note the gratuitous distribution of corn, whence 
it became applieil to all foTins of reward. 

AD QLOD DAMNUM, dam'-rntm (Lit., 

to what damage), iu Law, a term applied to a writ 
.issued by the OroWn, to inljuiro whether a ?oyal ' 
gran|, such os a market, fair, Ac., would be to 
I its damagO* . ‘ . 

I ADSIDELLA, amon^ the Ro- 

I mansi tho , table at which tho flamens sat during 
tho ^aonflees. (-SfeeFLAMfiN.) , 



ADULT 


ADUXiT, a-duH* (Lat., ^vUuSy grown up), in 
a general sense, a term signifying anything grown 
up to, or arrived at maturity. It is also applied 
to that period of human life which extends from 
manhood to old ago. « 

ADULTEKY,«-<f?/r-fc-rc (Tjat., ddulterium)^ 
the voluntary sexual intercourse of a married 
erson %vith a person other than the offender's 
usbaud or wile. By the Mosaic law, and in 
ancient Greece and Rome, tliuvo was no adultery 
unless the female otromlcr was miUTied. The 
early Saxotis^burnt the woman and hanged the 
man over hor ashes. Until 1650, adultery was a 
capital offfencG in this countiy. The common law 
of England now takes no cognisaneo of the oifonco, 
which is punishable only by ecclesiastical censure; 
but the husband of a woman committing adultery 
could, previous to tlie Act 'jo and sr Vic. c. 85 
a* 59' tt’y action for criminal conversation (nim. 

con.) against the iiarainour and recover' damages. 
By that Act, which declared the law of divorce 
('ift'c the laisband may claim daniiiges 

from one who has committed aduUeiy vviili ids 
wife, on a petition for dissolution of the mairiage, 
or for judicial separation, or in a special petition 
to the Court of Bivoroo. Adulteiy on the ])art 
of a wife is a ground for divorce ; but on the part 
of a husband must be accompanied by cruelty. 

AD VALOREM, accoiding 

to the value), a term used for tliose duties or ens* 
toms which are paid according to the value of the 
goods. 

ADVANCED DITGJf,oii MOAT, a term 
used ill Fortification, to denote the tiench sur- 
rouniling the glacis or csidauade of a place. 

ADVANCE GUARD, oji VANC^lUAJlD, 
IS the first line or division of an army, placetl in 
order of Kittle. It also denotes a pai ly of cavalry 
stationed before the main guard. 

ADVENT, ad'-veni (Ijat., udernitL?, coming), 
a term applied by the C'luistiau church t<»cfrtain 
weeks before Christmas. Anciently, the season 
of Advent consisted of six weeks, and this is still 
the duration of it in the Greek church. In the 
Romish church, however, and in the rroicstaiit 
churches that oo.-5Crve Advent, it only lasts four 
weeks, commoncitig with the Suinlay nearest St. 
Andrew’s day (Nov. .SO), either botoro or after. 
It is appointed to be observed as a season of de< 
votion, being intended to commemorate tbe cora- 
iT)|p; of Christ in the flesh, and to direct the 
^noughts to his secoinl Coming. This season was 
observed with great austerity by the primitive 
Ohiistlans, and the Lutheran church abstains 
from public recreations #,nd celebrations of mar- 
i Lago during this season. In the Church' of Eng- 
land, special lessons arc appointed for the four 
Sundays fh Advent. Tlie m’s,t‘ Sunday in the be- 
xinniug of the ecclcsia8tic%)! yCafr. U’lic curliest 
historical trade of AdventT^is fpund in the liith 
century. . ; ' . ' ' 

Second Advent.— ^Tha second coming of (“Jlirlst. (See 
MittCNiiritrM.) 

AD V 00 ATE, ad'-iifo-iait e^vpcotu-% one 

who gives legal AysistancB), *tmbng' tlm IlQiiiuns, 
one #rho plcadinl tlie causes of^Jthcr-s. nictcrm 
i.-^i still used in tho.'»e countries Ivbcpo the Roman 
law prevails. In the Isle of tho praetltwnhra 
in tho local, courts, whose iRitjica arO nhajogoim 
to those of a boHcitor iii England, 4 re, styled 
advocates. In KLUnhitrgh, fdieie is tL FticaUy^nj 
Advocate, yf ho constitutfijftjUc Bar of Scotland. 


1 ^OLIRILE 

The Lord Adnmifc is a state ofikor in thaii 
couiitrir, \\ho pleads the kiu^A’a 'ri»e .Vd- 

vocateu* library, beiongnig to ilic faculty, is, pur- 
haps, tho third iaigest in the k lu^ lorn, that ut 
the Biitifih Museum and tho Bodloi.iu on^y being 
consideicd suporior. • 

Advocate Fiscal ihiit fn nn ofllrer tindci* 

tho lioman em)nuor^j. Jirt pleaded s l^doi; j-in,; 
the private trcaaurv.-^-.fiht'iui'f s diiuvrs 

in tho couftisjtory it Jloine who plead m ca oi opposl 
tion to liie diaposal of bonetkCi^ 

ADVOCATK )N , a form of process, in Scot- 
tish IjUw, to nnnovo a case from an inferior to a 
superior court. U \va.«i aboUsliod in looi;, and 
simiiar piocoodings arc now known as appeila 
from the Shci Llf tk>urt. Tlio hppt>;vl may bo taken 
within twenty liays, and six monthH fiom tho date 
oT final jmlgmcut. * 

ADVOCATUS DTABOiJ, ad-vo^cct^dus 

di-ab'-o h\ tins Devil's Advoc.ito. When the Koin- 
Uh Chill c!» piopoHos to canoni/o any (IocouscnI 
person, an or devil’s advowite, is ap- 

pointed to imiUo all the objoCLi<Jii . he possibly 
can, and show' that tlio poison is\iji\Vf*rUiy ol flm 
honour. Another {AdmeaUti^ Jhi. the advocate 
of Goil) ropUos in favour of tlic de<a;ascd. 

ADVOWSON, ad-vov^ -rson (Aug.-Xor.), in 
Keel, l^avv, the right of patronage, or of luoL-eui- 
iiig to a bcnefko. 1 he [»crson cu joying i hi‘A right 
is called tho patron, who is bound to proUi t tJie 
iiitorcd of the church ns well as the lights of the 
incumbent whom be has prcMcn,tod to it, 

./EACEA, Grecian festivals cele- 

bratoil at .^Egiiia, in Imnour of Ailaous, one of tho 
judges of the invisible world, 

.<:EDES, d'dceg (I^at., a building), in Arch., 
among the Romans, signifled nn inhuior kind of 
temjiic, <lo<licatcd to goimi deity, but not by tho 
augurs. 

.tEDTLK, d ddc (Lat., redes, a building), the 
tcim applicKl to certain Itomon inagist, rates, who 
had the sancrintciulonooof iiublio buihlmgH, high- 
ways, briflges, markets, weights and jiloasurnH, 
A;c. 'riicy had also, tho oharge of the public 
morals, and the regulation of theatrical perfor- 
mances and diversions. They were four in nuin- 
bor, two plebeian and two curule; the former 
elected from the common people (plcba)^ the latter 
at first from tho patricians, but afterwards from 
plebeians and patricians promiscuously, and tak- 
ing their title from their giving judgment on ivory 
scats (sd(fv curnfes). flulius Oinsar added two 
more, termed adUcs ecrerden^ who liad tho insx’co- 
tion of the granaries. The ledilos bad great power 
in the stale, and were allowed to use tho robo of 
honour \to<ja jmdiixUi). 

AEGOMANTTA, e^o^man'^shi-a (Or., nia*, 

goat, munteUif ilivinnlion}, a term used by the 
ancients to express a mode of divination, in which 
a goat was tbe chief performer. 

.dEOLIPTLE, •i-pite (Lat., god of 

winds, pUuj a ball), a hollow ball of motaJ, to 
which a pipe. i» attached. On being hllcKl with 
and placed on the flro, the steam issue* 
from the tube with sufficient force to turn a wheel 

« V?ithiu its power. bsW; HtkaM.) Branca, 
lian ttieehamcian ot the lytli century. Is 
suppCs^rLto bp the first who applicil tln^ ojohpile 
to useful purposes, but a somcivhat similar 
apparatuA was described by V'itjuvius in the 
first century. In Italy, a form of acolipile is used 





to onvc! ‘-.inolty olumncys, l>y creating an npwai*d 
^rau^ht. 

(.Vr/I ('J>TOSTIC‘-i ) 

Tvl A N , t-i“(i yc'-c-fi '7s, a flan lu ancient 
Itoine vvlio lia<l f^con <li.^riulfcl hy the con-wti. 
^’hey wfi’f lna\ily lux*'!, conlil not voto in 
awuihUe?'., Ki-rve in the aiiriy, nor occnj»y any 
5)Oi«t of horionr or piolit. 

/nitAKf (Lat.), among fl'e 

Koinnr.M, flic term a]»plniil to t!u* ]»Un;e whore the 
public money 'Was kept, tin* care of wliich de- 
\olvcd ujwjii the quaestors. 

AFalll ANS, (ti vi'~n-an», a sect of CUiriNlians, 
forno'd ahoui 34..’, followers of-Afiius, a presbyter, 
native of Ikmtus. They oi(j(jcto(l to tin* oiisciv- 
ance of Master, f.tnl , jind otliei* festivals ami faata, 
ami to llie prael ic)p o? off oniig prayer for the dead. 
Tieieg e\i>o?ed to i»ersecutioii, they assembled in 
woods ami caves. 

AKROMANCY, ai!-e-rn -man-Hf (CJr., ivan- I 
Uuiu I divine), an ancient method of lu-edieting 
futuio events from certain appearances in the air. 

A^lUtTiSOATORES, c-vw'.-kn-Ut-rvn, a name 
given by the ancients to those sti oiling bc^gors 
wlio obtained mmiey by fortuned jllnig. The 
term was also applied to tUo piiesis of Cybolc 
and the coUoctors of tax('s. 

^E^S (JX 7 )RfUM, o'-rMrnf., a fin? imposed ! 
-on unmarrio.l nV'U at ihu <'ensus or roMon of the 
people of Homo. It was Ih’.^t ijnpined about 40J 

Jl.O. 

oilSTR, tlm jdural fofin of As, God, the 

divinities of tho A’^orthnicn of Scandinavia and 
Iceland. (Ve Scaniiimavj in MYruojjOr.v.) ! 

/ETlAIbS.,,- followers of .tMius, an 

Arian heretic of tiic middle of the 4th century. 

yETJOI/IflA o-pc (Gj a cause, 

and discouine), in Hhet »a hgore of spci'ch, 
by IV h eh the cau-e'j of an event arc devoloptsl in 
the iiarhitivu, 

AFFIDAVIT, a/''/i’dai'-v(f (Lat., rrf/fVo, I 

pledge faitli to), in T^.wv, is a stateiuout, in writ- 
ing, of facts for tim inonnuition of a court in a 
cause or matter peudi.'ig, or about to be c*un- 
menoed {herein ; or to comply wiOi particular 
statutes Tidating to tho revenue and otherwise. 
Any p?‘Non uud-dug a wilfully false statement in 
it. in.'' teriid to the (pmstion or suhject vdiich it in 
intemled to .‘uipptwt or disprove, i.s liable to be 
iudiou d for perjury. An action for lilicl w ill nut 
lie foe any di'famutoiy statement coutaiuod in it ; 
but tho person m.ade subject to tho defamation 
m.ay apply to the court to refer it ts) its oiliccr to 
strike out tho otKon^ivc uvittor. I*.y the 5 aud 6 
'Will. IV. c, 02, in all voluntary and extra-judicial 
matters, aflidavit^xaro sii])crscded by declaiation.s, 
made birfore somcpersoTiduly qunlilu'd to admin- 
ister ail oath, any wilfully fo].<e fitatement in 
wbiah r<*nclcr.s tho pai'ty amenable to the same 
punishment as for perjury. 'I’hey »ro largely 
used in Wnkjruptcy, aj.so in the ad ministration of 
ttho revenue, while in tho\loui*t of Chancery ovi* 
{lend} is taken chiefly by their means. Thoy must 
be sworn before a duly qualitied Cornmissionpr, 
but by a law rcccntlv pas.'u^d, any person refusing 
to b|B -Sworn and alleging conseieiitious motives 
mifM be allowed to lardvo a soh'inii aftiunation or 
-deiJavation iustead. Ry 18 tmd 19 Viet. cap. 43, 
AfEp^Uvits may be made abroad, before any British 
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amlKissadiir, chiirgS fl’sifTaircB, occrctaiy of lega- 
ti<xu, consul or consular agent. (Xcc Oatm.) 

•AFFILLVTION, af-JtVd-ai'->hiM (tot, 
for (id, to, aiuljUiuSf a son), An order of affilia- 
tion. (/fw;s Bastard.) 

AFFINITY, af -fin' 44 c (lAit., aA for <wf, to, 
and/t/i'tqa boundary or Hniit), in Law, is rda- 
tionship by marriage, as confiauavinUfj blood, 
'rima, marringu having inavle husband and wife 
one 3)cr5on, the relatives of each are regarded as 
being related )>y alfmity in the same degree to 
one as ilioy arc* to tlie other. But* this relatioii- 
ehip is only with the mained person n thoTu.sclvos, 
thus a wife's brother ha-s no ulhmty with a hus- 
band'H 8i.'<ter. Tho .‘iul>jcot is chiefly important 
in conm'ctiou wiHi tho hiv/s legulafcing marriage. 
(>Vr Makkiai’.M.) 

A FFl J I M ATI ON, af-jlr-imi' -$hu n (Lat, , 

from frum, I Luij)]»ort), a statement 
permitted to be made in Parliament, Courts of 
Law, and other jdacc-s, inotoadof an oath, by per- 
.son.-i who rcfa.se tiom coubciCriLioas motives to bo 
swoi 11. In r6o"'. Quakers wore permitted to mako 
aiiirmations in all (,ascs in the Law Courts, where- 
in oartif are loquirod from other subjects. In 
luVh .lo.seph a Quaker, was admitted te 

J’aiiiamout on his aniimation, provioiu’ly to that 
time the election of a Qu.iker having been declared 
void, because he refused to take the required 
oath. In 1S38, ])L‘rsonB who had formerly been 
Qu.'iUers, bub had seceded from iliafc sect, were 
albwcd to atlirm ; a".d tin' 'i>nvilego is extended 
j to iVioravians and other religionists ; and in 1855, 

I the puvihigo was extoudod to all persons who ro- 
j fused to bo sworn in courts of lav/, provided tho 
i Judge ia satisfied that the objections proceed 
1 from conscientious motives. 

j AFINvATUS, (Lat., a breathing 

I on, in a figurative senso, insiuration, cntliTLsiasin), 
a term denoting tho auppi^sod inspiratiou of par- 
ticular ))erfjons. Tlio iihrast' perhaps originated 
ill the statement in tlie souimd chapter of tho 
book of G01SCKI.S that tin- Lord “ breathed into hia 
iio'jtrils iiio bicath of and man became a 
living M»ul.” 

A l OHTIOIir, for-ti-o'-rr. {\ /At. y stronger) ^ in 
L>.;ic, is u term rmpluycd in a chain of reasoning 
lo denote that what iol]>nvs is a inoro powerfid 
jirgumuiit tlian that wlacli hivfi already been 
adduced. 

AFUTOAN ASSOCTMTON, a'socurty 

foriiiod iu Londu'.u is) 17SG, for the purj'oso of 
o1f('rtng eucourrif^oment lo travellcvs and scientific 
mu", to ovploio ilio intci ior of Africa, to introduce 
til,' arts ot c}v]li;;ation fi%ong tho natives, and to 
.study their character and habits. In 1831, tho 
asRo<-intion wau incorporated with the|)toyal Goo- 
gra)>bical Society. 

Aft-icMi CThuroh.—A Christian Hiurch was established 
at farthaiTe probalJly in the second Centura', aud Agrlp- 
piaud, In-hop of Cartilage, called a council of bishops 
about 715. It is supposed the first African blsJiops 
were ordained at Rome; but, in the third fourth 
centuries. th« iudcpondence of the Afrtoan Church, was 
strictly maintained. In tho time of Constantine, the 
church of Africa was divided Into provinces, and in- 
ejnded also the patriarchate of Alexandria in fegyptr 
w hen, in the eighth century, the Mahometans nmde 
theii^selve.^ jna>ters of the north of Africa, the Christian 
church was overthrown. No chhreh has funiished eo 
Tu.any martyri? in proportion to the number of members; 
and the names of Augustin, Tertullian, Cyprian, o^d 
Lactantius are connected with the church of Afri<% 'In 
recent tunes, the phnui African Church Is lomettmet 
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AGA 

applied to tho colouial OhuTcli in South Africa. Tn } 
i3r56, Oray, of Capo Towu, refitsa:! to anr»»^w tlio ‘ 

deeidiua of the eonuuittSe of Jhivy Cuaiirll, ami CiiUvh 
lisbed a cdmilul synod, describiag hia diocu^o the 
Cbuxob of South Africa. 

Afrioaa Hethodia: Spiaoopal Chtureh, a body of (thris- 
tlans comptMted entiroly of coloured perdkous, oi,<aniti.Ki 
Iii the United StaUw in i8t6. Wilberfomi iJuiv^wity, 
Ohio, bcluni^s to tins church, wlticii uuuibcrci about 
380,000 members. 

AMoan Company, a society of merchants established 
in the reigm of Cliarii'i XL, for tnuiin.? to Africa, fomuKl 
in Another company ubtaintd a charter In nstS ; 

and other a^odfitum^ wero formed in itji, r'.ed 
■adya. The latter, t!ic floyai African (^>m}'auy of* Kur- 
land, was rcrnodelletl iu njos, but when the exp.-oses of 
the company had to be defrayed out of the public > 
purse, its charter wa-^ recalled by parliament in t?yr, 
and the poasessioms of the company were transferred 
to the crown. 

African Institution, nu aa^'o^-lation cjtahiiduMl in 
London in 1807, for the abolition of the sl-tvo trade 
and the civilization of Africa. Afany schools have 
bean estabhslied with success, especially at Sierra 
Leone. 

AGA, on AGHA, rt'-5ro, a title borne .amonj; 
the Turks by inilitury coiniriandcrs ; ajM>, by the 
superior ofliccis of the ficruijlio. It is {iU'.o oni- 
liloycd as a term of rc.^in^ct iu addiesitiiDg iauti- 
owiieis and wealthy moft. 

AGAVE, aii'-a-pc (Ur., lo\'e)» the lovc-fcast 
■or feast of cliaiity. praotiaod ranvonj'tho pnnutivo 
Christians, at wliich time a Iiherul cuutiihutiou 
was made hy the rich to food tlio pooi*. St. 
Chrysostom (lerives this feast from the apostolical 
practice. Jle (“ays, the lirst (Uirialiuns Imd .All 
things ill coiimioji, as wo read iu the Acts of the 
Apostles ; but when that eijualily of po.sseasiou 
ceased, us it did even iu the apostles’ time, tho 
aga])o or love iea.^t was suhstituUMi for it. Upon 
certain days, after partaking of tho Lord’s Sup- 
per, they mot at a c*/minon feast, tho rich bring- 
ing provision ;, .'nnl tho )»oor, who had nothing, 
being invited. Duriiig the fii.d. three* ceutnrics 
theMJ fetiFts were liekl v/ifchcnt scandal ; bnt later 
tho heathens bt'g.ui to tjix tluun with imiiuiity. 
The kiM.s of chaiity, which used to torminuto^ the 
ceremony, was forbidden. In coiiscquonou of the 
abuses which had aiiseu, Iheso wove con- 

denmed by the Oouucil of Laodicoa in ami 
abolished by tho Council of Cartliuge in the jMir 

390. 

AGAPEMONE, (Cr., 

love, and monti, abode), the abode of love or 
chavity, the uamo of an iustitution at f^harlyiich, 
BiQftr Taunt*on, i’ouudefl in 184O, by Jlonry James 
Prince, formally a ehrgymau of tlio Church of 
33uglancl. Air. riince sucotedL'd iu inducing 
Hcvcral ladies of foi tuue to a,loj)t hi.< views, eoirn* 
of whom weroaftenva^lrt married to Jus 
Tho “brethren’^ and “sisters” lived togifmci: In 
a fine 1 iqu& 8» with drawing-rooms, raueic-liall, and 
binhu'd-room. iTinco is addiosacd as “tho 
L»ord,*’ and c]aimt» to be a cUviuoly inspired and 
perfect persouage. Some remarkublo revelations 
as to the life of the inmates of the Agapemoue were 
marie iu the course of legal proceedings in 3650; 
and SIi. Hejiworth Dixon, in his “Bpiiilual 
Wives,” made au abuizing statement on tlic sub- 
ject. 

AGAPETvt^^ a^ 0 c^p(!-iea (Gr. dr/ape, love), 
was a name given to certain vit^ns and widow-s 
in the ancient chuyeh, who associated thenisclve.9 
with, and attended on, occloj^iastks out of mo- 
tives of piety and Iwnevolenec. The scanilal 
wlM this gave rise to against the church led to 
its stti>pression. 


AGATE, xujLc,* (Gr., ^>’mi-pollucid, 

varicjjiitod and uiwi YsiallHod \uiicty ot tpmrt*, 
nainccl after Achtriet*, a river in Sicily, whohco 
tbo Gicvks arc i^aid !/> h.iAt* privuroil it. 

The a^ate is montioimd in thy Oiil To.st.-iment as 
one of the jUccioua stouf's in tho high priest's 
biviis-; plate. 

Af'* \ } IdOOA'jMG^N , n;)-a -tfir'i-tlr' -j'lmn (Or., 
Oi/aiho,^. good, and <i(W)w ); , a spirit. ) (aSV r U.fmox.) 

AGE, aijj iu Jjiw, that tirno when ]H»rsons 
aro enabled to do Avhat for uuKi of years they 
were previously prohibited doing, and when tiuty 
heconio rospoiisiblo ft>r tlioir acts. 'Tho ago of 
h'ccal capacity is twenty-one; hut it arrives for 
some purposes much earlier. In criminal cnsos a 
person ot the ago of foiuieyii yenrs may bo 
capitallv puni-slied for any capital olience, but 
not uijaor the age of seven. vAt twelve, a male 
inay take the oatli of allegiance ; at fourteen hu 
is at years of iliscretion, and may coii'n ut or dis- 
agree to a mairiago contracted before, or <'hooso 
a guardian. A fomale may consent or di.’yigroe 
to a marriage at twelve ; und at fourteen inny 
exoi'ciso tliO name privileges a.s a male, except 
that tho Litter may he ai>pointcd an evecutor at 
foiirtoou, but the female cannot be an execntiix 
till 8o\(‘nteen — neither, however, being quaUliod 
to act until twuuiy-OMo, An infimt above fourteen 
is liable b> suffer for a breach of tho peace, riot, 
battery, or tho like, and for piu jury or ehei^tinj^. 
A tenant of gavclkinrl lands, in ]iai U of lilent, ia 
of miliiciciit ajj'fl to aUeno his eslato by feoffment 
at the ago of fifteen. Tim law jiresumoM a child 
at fouituen to bo n competent wiIiuns; hut if 
imdcr that iige, if it bo awaro of tho iiatinc of an 
oalli, its evideiioe will bo received. iNb> one 
under twenty -0110 can serve as a member of 
jmrliament, ot ho admitted to piactiso as an 
attorney, solicitor, pioctor, or notary public. In 
tho (ijinrcli of England, no p(‘ison can ho ap- 
pointed rleacon until tw'onty-three. or priest 
until twenty four; a bhJioji cannot he con- 
ac''rat<Hl lu' fore thirty. A contract of an infaut 
may be rii Li bed on attaining the ngf of iweiiLy- 
one. Viill ago in male ot f/MV.ale n* twenty-one 
years, xvluch age is coinph tt'd c>ti tlie day jire- 
cediug the. uniuvcrs.ny of i\ person’s hiith, who, 
ill! that time, Is .an infant, und so styled in law. 
In Scotland, a 'minor, I bat vs between fourteen 
and twiuty-oue, may dhposa by nill of movable, 
propeity, make contract'^' and carry on trado» 
with liability to he* decl.ucd a bankrupt. la 
Trance, the laarriageable ir,.o is eighteen, for mah^s 
and fifteen for fcmalk's, ^v'ri.h a reslrictioji jw to 
the consi-nfc of guardians. In tho United Htittcs, 
the age ipialiHcntion f(u* a repre.seiitativc in. (!on- 
grefts is twenty live ; for a senator, thirty ; and 
for a ]n‘esidont, thirty-five. In Uieat IJritiiiu, 
tlic heir to tho Crown is, for this pur|io»c of 
Hncco.«8ion, of full age at eighb'cn. (*SVr InfancV, 
Guaudi.v^mitp, AlAiuiJAfii,:, Si'ccf.ssios'.) •, 
AGENDA, ai-jr.n'-da (Lat., tlmigs to bo 
done), a tenn applied in the Uoman CuthoHo 
church to certain ofiiceu or service'^, us, for esc- 
ainple — Agenda Ct veip<'rtha, im^rnii^ 

and fSVening jirayen* ; Agendtt, di^’, the of lice 01 
tho day ; Agenda inminomni, tlm seivico for tho 
dead, &c. Aftendu was likcwi'*f. .tnjdiod to the 
volamo containing tho ritual or chnrv.h service of 
tho Romish cliurch. In ofiiciul and mercantilo 
business, the term is applied to the list oC sub- 
jects proposed for Ihq comdderation of a board* 
mooiisg. 
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A^^tENT, aV~jent (Ijat., cu/enst doing, aciflng), 
in Law, as in other matters, is one who comiucLs 
tfic affairs, or is intrusted with the cummissiou 
oC another. He may be constituted cither by ex- 
press appointment or by implication of law, 
arising fiom Iho circumstances in wliicli the 
parties are placed. In the following cases his 
appointment 1x5 in writing: — giant a 

lease of land for above three years ; to create or 
assign any uricertiiiu interest in laud, or (except 
in copyhehls) to surrender the same. An agent 
(or a corporation aggregate must, m general, be 
constituted, not oiily by writing, but by deed; 
and in every case where a ilced is to Ire executed 
by one man as agent or aitomoy for another, the 
agent or attorney must himself bo authorized by 
deed fm that piirurrse. An agency is ilctermined 
by the death of the principal, or it may bo re- 
voked ill his lifethne, except in cases wliero an 
authority is given in pursuance of a contract with 
another jrarty. An agent may be gcut ral or 
.'iixrutl, 'rho acts of a general agent binds bis 
principal, although the agent may violate his 
private instructions. The power of a special 
agent is limited by the authority h i has actually 
received. An agent, without sirccial authority, 
cannot appoint another person to act in his stead. 
All agent is responsible to his client for the con- 
flerpicnces of gross xn'ofessional ignorance or 
flagrant negligence. If an agent is erujdoyed to 
sell, he must not he the buyer; if employed to 
buyj ho must not be the seller. 

In Diplomacy, a general term api'liod to .several 
ranks, as envoys extraerilinary, and ministeis plompo- 
tontiary, anibassatlors, ministers ivsldent, 
vl'ujt'al ren, seciefaric.i of le^riition, Ole la ordiiuiry 
language, tlie prh)cli»al re))res(-ntative of one power at 
the court of another is termed the agvuit of that power 
at that particular court 

Agent, Army, (See Aumv Aoknt.) 

Agent, Navy, (See Navy Aoknt.) 

AOISTMEI^T. (i-jiit'-mcnt (old Fr., license 
for catnio), a legal term imidying the pa.sturiiig 
of a person^ cattle m the royal furc.sts. It is also 
applied to the tax paid for sucli pn.stmiug. The 
tithe of agistment, or tithe of cattle and other 
produce of grass lands in Ireland, as abolished 
by the Act of Ihiion. 

AdiTATION, a term applied to any great 
and long-oontmncd public movonient for gaining a 
political ro.sult. Thus, wo hear of the llopeal 
Agitation, tho Anti-Coin Taw Agitation, &c. 

AG N ATI, a(j’Tiai'4i (Lat., «u.scor, natus 
toriginallv i/nafusj, born to), tho relations by the 
father, who, by the Koman law, were jiref erred 
to the i, or roUtions by the mother, till tho 

edict of the emperor J ustiniau ( n8 a. d. ) abolished 
all distinctions between thorn. Tho itunah, or 
relatives cx jtarte peUemdy are preferred in de- 
scents to the cofmatiy or relativc-s cx parte 

AQ NOMEN, (f{Mio'-mcrh (lAt., w;, for od, 
to, and Tiomen, name), a kind of honorary name 
given by the ancient Uomuns to a person on ac- 
count of some distiiigniNhing circumstance in his 
Ufo, It was tho fourth ilf order of the Uoirmn 
names ; tho others being tho prevnoftieniy corre- 
sponding to our Christian name ; the mmetiy or 
name of tho plan. ; and the cix/no}»cny or' name of 
tho family ; as in Publius Cornelius Bcipio 
Africanus. 

AGNOETA, ap'-ntti-le (Gr., tujmia, ignor- 
anco), a sect founded about 370 by Theodosius 


of Cappadocia ; they aro said to have doubted tho 
omnittcienco of God. Thu name is applied about 
53(f to the followers of Theroistius of Alexandra, 
who held peculiar views as to the nature of Christ, 
maintaining that His human nature did not be- 
come omniscient by its union with His divinity. 
Tho sect was anathematized by Poiie Gregory the 
Great. 

AGNOSTICS, a name applied generally to 
ilesciibe those who, without professing atheism, 
or actual denial of the pos.sil)ility of tho existence 
of God, consider that his cxiisioiice iauot proved, 
1 and tlnuefore not to be accepted as a demon- 
j stiateil truth. 

1 AGNUS DEI, wf-nm (Lat., Lamb of 

I God), in the llornan (.Catholic churcli, is the name 
j of a prayer in the Mtiss, introilucf'd by Sergius I,, 
in 688, and beginning with tho words Affnus Dei. 
It is ai.so the name of a hymn commencing with 
these words, sung at the elevation of the Host, 
Agnus Del is likewdse tho name given to a round 
piece of wax, stamped with tJm Iiguio of a lamb, 
supporting the banner of tlie cross. These are 
dislnbuted among tho i>oople, and are supposed 
to poss§s% great virtues The bapthrn and bene- 
diction of the Agnu-s Hoi is a very .solemn cere- 
mony, performed by the Pope himself in the first 
year of hi.s pontificate, and repeated every seventh 
ye.ir afteiwaids. 

AGON ALIA, ftfj -o-nai' 'U u, festivals celo- 
bratoJ oil the Qlh of danunry, ar^t of May, and 
11 th of December, by the Konmns in honour of 
Janus. 

AGO NISTIOA , oi/'on-ib'-ti-ca. {See Dona- 

TISTH.) 

AGORA, n~(/t/-ray the place used in the 
ancient Greek towns as a inarkct-placo and xmblio 
resort for social and political purposes, corres- 
ponding in some degree with the Human forum. 
The name is also given to tlie a.«semblio.s of tho 
pi'ople convened by proclamation by a herald. 
At Athens, ten officers chosen annually and en- 
titled afiornnomtHy presided over the markets and 
enforced sliip))ing regulations. 

AGRARIAN LAW, m-rp'aV-ri-nn (Lat., 
(tfjraria /r.r, from (/j/er, a field, and lexy law), a 
Homan law for tlie distribution of lauds among 
, the common people. The object was only the 
1 lU-stribution of lands whicli were tho property of 
‘ the .state ; first, to have a chock upon tho con- 
ipieied peojile; secondly, to have a protection 
against the incursions of an enemy ; thirdly, t-o 
augment their ])opulatiou ; fourthly, to free the 
city of Home from an excess of inhabitants: 
fifthly, to quiet seditions*? and sixthly, to reward 
their veteran soldfors. It contained various x>ro- 
visions : it described the land which was to be 
divided, and the classes of people among whom, 
and their numbers ; and by Whom, and iu what 
manner, aud by what bounds, tho territory was 
to be parcelled out, 

the 

4«lds. ' r . -th* 

AGREEMENT, a-gre^-mmt (Er., affKfer)^ 

m liaw, is whore a promise is made on one side, 
and assented to on the other ; or where two or 
more persons enter into engagement with each 
ptlicr, by a promise on either side. If such con- 
tract is by thsed, it is called either, a contract by 
deed or a contract by specialty if not by deed^ 


AGRARIAN STATIONS, amoM 

Romans, were advanced^ guards placed in 
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a parole or simple contract. The latter may l>e 
either wntiefi or verhaL An agreement is voitl if 
there be no consideration for it, or it be agtmist 
public policy or morality ; and is voidable if^ob» 
idned by fraud, force, or miarepresontiition. 
The performance of an agreement snay be en- 
forced, or the breach of it restrained, by a court 
of equity, or damages for the breach may be 
recovered in on action at law. An agreement 
chargeable with the iluty of sixpence may be 
stamped within fourteen days after date, without 
IMiimlty ; after that period, on payment of a 
penalty of .aos., if the value of the matter be 
under £20, or £ro if above. A deed or instru- 
ment unstamped or iusulliciently stamped may 
bo given in evidence, on payment to tlie oflicer 
of the court of the amount of duty required, and 
the i>eualtios (if any), together with an additional 
penalty of £x. Oontiiact.) 

AGIUCULTURE, FESTIVAL OF, a 

solemnity which, since about the and century of 
the Ohristian ei-a, has been observed in China. 
Processions are organized in all the chief towns 
of the einpiic. The emperor, by way of example, 
engjigcs in some agricultural occuimtion. 

AGRIONIA, aij-ri-o'-rn-a (Or. rustic, 
rude), among the ancients, an annual fostivol in 
honour of Bacchus, which was uaiially cclehialotl 
during the night at OrohomeuuK, lio.fcia, okcIu- 
sively by women and priests. Whc'i first estab- 
lished, a virgin was killed as a sacrifice; but tliat 
practice mis aftorvvar<ls abandoned. According 
to Plutaich, it was so named on account of the 
rudeness and intomperance which generally at- 
tended its celebration. 

AGROTER A S Tfl CTSTA , a‘(/ro* t€i*~as 

thvJsC'iiy an annual festival at Athens, in honour 
of Artemis, or l^iana, in fulftlnienfc of a vow 
made by the city, iKiforo the battle of .Marathon, 
to sacrifice goats e<pial in number to tho Persians 
slain. The number was afterwards limited to 
500, 

AICHMALOTAROII, -imi'h'tark ((rr., 

aichnanlotarchf^R, chief of the captives), a title 
given Ijy the Jews to the prince by vvlioni they 
were governed whilst in captivity at Bahyloe. 
According to the IJehrew writois, he was ahva>s 
of the tribe of Judah, It has, howi*ver, boon 
doubted whether such a dignilafy held ofiiee pre- 
vious to the 2nd century, wlicn Ituna was ap- 
pointed aichmalotaruh, 

AID, fti(i(Fr., o«^), in Ii?iw, aids were ori- 
ginally mere benevolences granted by the tenant 
to liis time.s of difficulty and distress; but, 

in prooes?of time, they grew to be considered as 
.1 matter of right, aiid%ofc of discretion. These 
aids were principally throe: — 1 . To ran.sora tho 
lord’s jicrsoii, if taken prisoner ; 2 . To make tho 
lord’s eldest son and heir-apparent a knight ; 3 . 
To marry tho lord’s eldest daughter, by giving her 
a suitable portion. Aids were abolished in the 
reign of Charles II. 

AIDE-pE-OAAjJ*, aid'-de-koniiA, a mfiitary 
term .taken, from the l^ench, and denoting an 
o^er employed to reoeivoiind convey the orders 
of a generaL In ,gfu?rUon and quarters he acts as 
prifhte secretaw, and fre<piently superintends 
the household anairs. . The aide is rarely of higher 
rank fhan c^ti^n, and mpst be of two years^ser- 
vice. The has many aides-de-camp, 

lK>me honorary, but the grater number appointed 
as a reward tor ominont services, ^nd receiving 


the rank of full colonel. There are cl.^o tiaval 
aid#-de-camp in attendance un the Suvmotgu. 
The Ijord liieiUeuant of Irelaml and colonial 
governor s also have ftide.s-dc-camp. 

AIDE-TOI, ET LE OlEL T’AIDERA 

(Fr., “ Help yourself and heaven will help you”), 
the name cimsen by a Fivnch political society in 
1824, the object of wdiicli was to oiijiose flu* go 
vemment by publications and otlur bgifiiuato 
means. Oiuxot was for some time prohuleut, ami 
most of tho active meinberef belonged to the i»aity 
known aaD(X*l‘KiN-MitWN. Thoorgnu of thoMieioty 
was Le (Hobcy and afterwards Lt‘ Xof umal. q’ho 
revolution of 1830 was in a gicut mcasuro duo to 
tho action of the “Aide-toi” society, which was 
dissolved in 1B32. 

. ALARAF, a'-la-raf, is the name given by 
Mahometans to the wall wlucn they say divides 
heaven from hell. ^ 

ALAlvES, in ancient Rome, a 

kind of inUilia; but, according to some, tlioy wori 
the cavalry, statioueil ai^ the two wdngs or aUc of 
tho aimy. 

ALH, ifib (liUt., alhu^, wUit<‘), an tavlcBiaRiical 
vi'striient of great nnti'iuify, miKleof white linen, 
of hutiieient Icngt.h to hang down to the heoU, 
girded at tho loins, ami embroidered at tlio loot. 
The surpHco worn by ilm Jlnglish clergy is a mo- 
dification of it, but has ividcr sleeves. Ill the 
aneioiit chm*c]i, the newly-baptized jiersons W'ore 
a white vestment 01 alb for the eight days fol- 
lowing; tv'hcnce the Sunday upon llieevoof which 
tho catechu mens leceivoil haiitiMri caino to b« 
callfcl Jknuinira in affda^ or White Sunday. (>SVe 
W’^HlTaUNTJDK.) 

ALBIGENSKK, aV-ii -fen' was a c<un- 
mon name given to thoditrcrcnt sects that exlstcf] 
in tlio Souili of France in the hitter half of tJio 
twellth and beginning of tho thirteenth century. 
They differod among each other in their i»ai tioular 
tenets, but agreed, in denying tho autlmi it.y of 
the Fopo in s]»iritnal matters, and in oppo.'-ing 
the fllscipline and ceremonioH of tho tylinich of 
Romo. They wero so called from the town of 
Albi, in tho district of Albigeoia, in Tianguedoc 
(now included in tho dppa<rtrnenfc of Tara), in tho 
neighbourhood of which ihoy were most numer- 
ous. In 1163, Alexander ITf. published a decree 
against these sects in a council at ’rours, and 
another in 1179. On tho accession of Innocent 
HI. to tho papal chair, in 1198, he Monfc two 
Cistercians, llaiiior and Guido, to proceed against 
the heretics. They were to endeavour to con- 
vince them by arguments, and, if these failed, to 
pronounce the ban upon them. Their goods and 
property were to be confi.4catod, and tliomselves 
Danished from the country. These proceedings, 
however, wero foUoweil by little success ; and 
tho assassination, in 1208, of one of tho Tope’s 
delegates, Peter of Castelnau, who had rondercyl 
himself odious by hU cruelties, gave rise to many 
years of a most blooily war, in which the worst 
outrages of fanaticism and cupidity were prac* 
tised against the inhabitants of these districts. 
Baymond VI., Couiitsof Toulou.so, was leader 
the Albigonses, and Simon, Count rif Moutfort, 
commanded the expedition against them. At 
the baking of Beziers, it is saiil tlnit 60,000 of the 
in]u).bita.nts were put to the swojnl ; and it- is 
asserted that Arnold, abl>ot of Oiteaux, one of the 
Popok legates, when asked how they were to dis- 
tinguish the heretics from true Catholics, ropliod. 
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Kill nil, ^lofl will know his own.” Mcmtfort 
lont his liff^ at the siege of Toulciwe, in 1218, %nd 
Kaymond, his advomry, died in 12,22, The war 
was prohccutftd by thoir »iicce#isars, until Kay- 
inond VU., preesed on all sides, was obliged to 
rnako x>cace in 122% giving uij two-thirds of his 
estates to tho king, proniisia(| submission to the 
Pope, and i)aying a large sum to tho Church. 
When peace was obtained, the Inquisition was 
establitdied at Toulouse, and those who escaped 
from the sword died liy tho hands of tho IiiqiuBi- 
tion. By tho iniihllo of ^tho 13th century the 
AlbigenscM, ns a -body, were extinct ; but a few 
contrived to escape, and settled in Bosina. 

AL‘BO]lAlC, al ho-raJJ (Arab,, shining 
whitcncHs), tho name given, in Mahometan 
tradition, to tin irn.igiiuary animal which was 
ftaid to have cani<|l iSIahomofc upon his journey 
from .Jerusalem to ^he heavens. 

ALCAIDE, on ALOAVDE, aUaid', a 
Spanish word, derived from tho Arabic hif/a, to 
head or govern, and used hy ilio Mtjors, 8]iani;uvl-i, 
and roi’tugueso for a governor, usually of a 
fortress or castle. 

ALC A IjDE , al~A'fiV -d n .{ , is, in Spain, tho 
titlo of a judge or magislrate appointed by tlie 
povornment, nr elected by tho towns, to admin- 
istor justieo witliin a corkun district. 

ALCANTA 14 ,A, KNICUTTS OF, aUart- 

an oj-dc’-r of Knight hootl of Spain, uniting 
both religious and military duties. Tlio order 
was at iii’st named St. Julian, toundt'd 111 11 (;6 as 
a defence against tlie Mo(»rs, and riboiit forty 
years afterwards chaiged by Pope Oclostinc IJl. 
witli tiicj dvjfenco of the Christian faith and main- 
tenance of eternal war with llio intuicl. In 121 H, 
the town of Alacantara having bcon taken hy 
Alphonso IX., W'a.s conlided to the ewJa^^ of tho 
Kniglits of St. Julian, who thoj cui>on eJuangod the 
name of their order. In iq9$,,tho grandinastor- 
ship was united with the S|r,imsh crown. Tho 
Knights take tho vowa of obedience ami poverty, 
but not of celibacy ; must bo able to prove four 
gcucratlons of nwvlity, and we specially bound 
to defmid the immaeulato con<‘eption of tho 
Virgin. Tho order ia «iill richly endowed. 

ALO AYALA, rtf-Aw-ta'-ia, in Com., a cus- 
tom-house duty ]uudiu Spain, on imported goods, 
at the rete ,of 5 per cent, upon tho value of the 
Gonuuodity. 

ALCOKAIff, OK KOEAH. {Scc Koran.) 

AXaDEKAIAN, aiol ' a term derived 
from tlj« coinparativo degr^ of tho Aug, -Sax. 
word ealU, tdd, au<T ntajt. Earls, governors of 
provinces, and other ponsoiis of distinction, were 
generally termed aldormonby the Anglo-Saxons. 
Tli 4 titlo'is now applied to certain moi^istiates or 
ofiieeps iSL inuniaipid corjiorationss By 5 and 6 
Will. IV. c, yd, and 3 and 4 Via. 0. 118, the 
residant tnisgesses" of corpomtions in 

England and Wales elect couneillors; who, from 
thrown number; cliboso a certain number ^ 
-wbo hold, oiftoe for si,x one half 

oil* ave^ throa yeaia. One fourth of the 
mumcipsd cuunoil consistA af ald''4-moa, and thveo 
fourtlia of DonndUors. In li^knd, the aldermen 
are elected directly by iheburgeatses. lu'i^cotlaod, 
there are no cddcriracn, but the baUma hold a 
similar positien. ^ In the eoiqHWjMiion of Lemdon, 
which was not afSestod by f^he above Act, there 
are twenty-sSx eldeannen, hiehidiag lerd^ 


mayor, twenty- five of whom are elected for 
life by such freemen as are householders, in tho 
twcj^ty-ftve wards. Tho twenty-sixth aldermftn» 
who belongs to the <le][)endcncy of >Southwnrk (or 
v.7ard of Jiriiigo Without), w appointed by tho 
other aldermen. The aldeimien act as inagistraics 
for the (/ity of Loiulon, and co?i»titiito a separato 
court, besides being members of the Court Of 
Coinmott Council. The lord mayor is always an 
alderman. 

ALE-CONNEII, kott'ncr, alc-kenner, orono 
who kens ox knows what gootl ale is. The office 
is of grc.it anticpiity , A lo-conners a ufl ale-tastefs 
were chosen every jyibar ui the court-leet of each 
manor. Similar officers were appointed in toMntis 
and boroughs. 

AJ.EHOUSES, houses in which ale and beer 
are sohl. As early as the year 1*196 tho incon- 
venionct a arising from tlie as.^enil>lago of numbers 
of rjotou.s peraong, .and of the cxctaslve drinking 
in alfhousc'S, became so gi’oat as to make them 
tho subject of U'gishitiou ; and many Acts of 
rarliamciit regnlutmg alehouses have been passed 
at various periods. In ifi28, a general Act ’was 
pjiMHcd (9 Cco. IV. 0. 6ib whicli icpealed all for- 
mer .“.kiftifcM on the ."iubjeefc. Since then various 
reguhations laavo bc'u made, of which tho follow- 
ing are the most, recent and important. By tho 
3 and .1- Viet. c. 61, a license can only be granted 
to tho real occupier of the house in which the 
beer or eider is to bo retailed, and every person 
applying for a license must produce a ccrtifkatoi 
from the ovei HO(r of his being the real occupier 
of I he house. Licensed vittnallcrs and keeporA 
of beer shops whu sell ale to bo drunk on tho 
premises, arc li.ible to Iiavo suldicrs billeted 
upon them. Tho ri and 12 ViLt. 0. 49, and tho 
i8 and 19 Viet. c. J18, regulate the sale of beer 
.and other liquors 011 Smidays, < jhnstmae-day, and 
Good Friday. In i8ok>, some alterations were 
made ill the law. 

ALEOTIIYOMANCY, adfh’-tri-o^nutn*-se 

(Gr., nh'ktryot)^ a cock, r,iniib‘iu, divination), 
among tlic ."meienta, a mode of diviiuition by 
moans of cocks. It was perform e< I by writing tho 
twenty-four letters of the alpliaboL in the dust, 
upon each of ivhich a grain of corn was laid. A 
cock wa*s tJion let loose among the letters, and 
those out of ivUich the bird picked the corn 
being joined together, were supposed to disclose 
what was required to be known. In this practice 
may have originated tho vulgar phrase, “ 1 am 
cock sure of it.” 

ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL. When 

ondtiit Greece lost hef glwy and indoifiendence, 
literature and science found a refuge in Alex^mdria, 
under the munificent i>atronago of tho Ptolemies. 
Ptolemy Soter, or his successor Ptolemy Phila- 
dclphus, cstahliBhed at Alexandria a Museuni, 
whither learned men were invited from jlll pertS'> 
and maintained at tho public expense, with every 
facility for cultivating tho various branches of 
literature and science. . At first it was principally 
dkitinguisbed asa sehebl of grammar and 
producing correct editions of ancie&ts, and 
writing leom^ cfunmeirtarios upon thorn. Xui 
poetry, Iho writers of this sdbool aredistii^nished 
tor occrreetncfiA, ;, purity, acid ejeganco of 8t]^o; 
but tho moroinq^famt part, thsopiritaij^gouiul^ 
which cbacacterised the earlier poetry ot tha 
Greeks, is almost entirely wahting. isL 
oophy, ibe Alaxandrian sehpol was a tpeerst^ of 
eetecmani, la thw matiieasatical and pbysloid ‘ 
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.^Bctences this 8<^hool becajno very OistinjpiWiod, 
having snoh men aa Buolid^ Apollonhis, Kratos- 
thenes, an4 Ptolermeua, the geographor. A(fgr 
the aubjagatiou of tho IHoloinaic by tno 

Boroana, aboub^o it. a, the iiitolleeniftl activity 
of the Alcxaiwiviaii school wan exerted in ut her 
direetious. There was in fact a now Alexandrian , 
achool which cond-intHl a siudy of the Xow ; 
Flatonio philosophy, and the tlieology of tiw* 
early Chundi and existed nearly 700 

years. (»strNEw Platon it^T-s.) 

At;PET, ci'-fety amoni; the Anglo-Siiaxons, a 
cauldron of bailing nator iu which a jmrson 4w- 
ensod of a oiimo thni.'it his arm up to tho elbow 
and held it there wme time, aa a trial of his 
imiocency^ if lie was hurt, he was held guilty, 
and if not, acvpdttod. 

AI/RTAGTL ‘OR ALGITA7JL, at-rr^r,,- 

in Spain, is the general namonf f<j>r 

tho 4>prehenrion of eriminaiM, derived from lha 
Arabic authority derived from the Jvi.ig. 

Tho rtlguacil-iiiayor i.s a higher olilci-r, with 
similar fnneiious. 

ALIAS, a'~Ua 9 (Xiat., otherwise), a word u.'Jc*! 
to denote a name or title that has been nsHarnod 
by; or aco: dentally given to a ner^von ; m* tfinith, 
(tlutu Jones. An alias may oe ntisunied by any 
one, but docs not ivb'e?lvo liiin from tUo ro'<pon«i- | 
bility of an act committed undor Ids ttssnmed j 
name. It is also a hecond writ issvied from the j 
division, of tlio High (hnirt of .fadictvturo, whenj i 
f ho first has been I'-Fucd, and returned witliout 
etfeot. . ! 

ALIBI, aV4 bi (Lat., elsewhere), is a term 1 
ns(.d toe»:pre.sa tliat dutence in a criminal prose* 
riition, where the jnrty aocU'fed, in order to prove ; 
tJuit ho could net have committed tho crimo j 
charged dpoii; him, oh'ers ovulonce that ho was in j 
a different' j?!l^'at the time of its conmii'srion. j 
ALIEN {bat., alieuuSf another | 

man’s, of anollicr conn try 1, genoraily speaking, j 
is one \>om in a bncign country, out of tho i 
allegiance of tho king or other cxcfuiive of that | 
in which he is for the time reskhmt or shrying, j 
and more particularly any one who does not enjoy | 
the privih’geH of a British subject. U sM»emB to 1 
be a rule of the general public law that aliens can ! 
ho sent out of the i«aUn by au exercise tyf tho ; 
prerogative of the cro*.vn ; but in raodern practice j 
a special Act of Parliament is generally paased 
for tho purpose. The chief diK ihililics to which 
aliens have been subjected are incapac ity to hold 1 
landed property, and incoinpetoncy to extr»'y ... 
lM>Utieai privileges. Aliens were al.so excluded ' 
from «itUng||j<m juries, Allens belonging to a ? 
oountry actually at war with Britain are tcime<l | 
alien and c|Kn ill!»ith«r tliemsclvcs nor j 

by assignor sue for <y dta in this country sitvo by ' 
speoiallicense^ifrom f Queen, so long os hostiU- 
ilcs continue. Ko,B^{4Rh sh^ ciwi bo owned by an 
aHciu . Most of tb» icte of Parliament jmssed 
within th<B last two «|BLturic8 with regard to tho 
Mm la^a have repealed by the Natural- 
isaikm Act of May ^imd 34 Vie. o. i/j.„ 

thts Aet^Uoiia we onoble^to take bold and 
, of real and peintotialffpofieriy of *a|l kinds 

(esteAapt British sard to transmit a, title to 

l^,^tbOug^U jiaturabhorn,siibject^« They are 
not however qualified for any municipal or other 
franchise/ nw, admitted to any mh.ts of a 
, aiibieet ns regards prv^rty than 

those ihon^ned* MaetoM oa veMelk are still 
honnd by Inw to 


who aro Imund to have tTieir names 1 egislorcd and 
to obtain ccrtifiditcJi of ro^idniti*ui. A marrunl 
woman is held to boa ciri/k,n of i.ho to wlucli 
her biiMund for tlm umvb'nng bvkmKs; nanual- 
boniBritiNli women bocotuing aljonn by nuuiia^^o 
can, on Wyoming widows, biijtvdm'nUUitod by 
certificate from the ^diretary of Htate, and the 
ehildrpii of vSitdi a to thereby mUtirallsi d. Cliihlien 
arc held in all cinu's t o bo oiti/ou'i of rim ronntiy 
in whicli tln-ii pari-nrs are niiturah'^i d I’or tho 
r*^fnoval of tlisid-ilitics of aU^nis sro J>KN 1 /; \TioN, 
NaTI' tULlHATroN . 

AUen Piioriea. After the Noinnn (Nri-juest, foreiKU 
havinJT had Eti^'li<h s oor.k'rretl on I'n m, 
esUibUshed sutiontiiuin priorion in tins I'oanti/, for 
minRi.'pfmtent nf Uin lamlH ainl enUeoUoii iif ronti. la 
tho ruiffn of Pd want JH, thero woro no priories of 
this kiud in i'hvhtnfi. la <^74, a law wu.i pn',8iul by 
wlUch they weie diS'Kdvcd and graatnl to the Crown. 

ALIENATION, at-ti-C'T;ai0‘j?nin 
natioy alimo^ I alienate, pa‘.8 away, dneard), in 
Ljw, liny mri-hoil whei oby r>hit. :i .ire \oluniarily 
r(‘H*,vm*d by one party arjd ri-e ^jib d by another, 
wht'lbovit; b'* l>y .sole, ^vfi. murtni'^e si-UIement, 
devisv', or other tmn'Mfni>„sioii of ])roperfey, by tho 
muluiri Krtisrnt of tho pailies. 

ALIMONV, (d‘4 -e (T»at., mis* 

tennilet'), is a nroviriaa m'ule for the snppoil of a 
wife out. other Inn-b.Tuil’s est.ilo, when a decroo 
liiH been I'bimnv'd sd- ih».' wife’s inst-anvi for 
judicial I'oparatiou or dis olutiou of mnrringe, 
.IVy the Divoien Act, 20 ;*nd ux Vlct. e. fi=; ft. J.3, 
tli.^ ( Jourfc of h;ivoi’oo may oj’der I ho huyb.utd 
sccujo to llm wife a sum of nioiu'y, in giofts nr by 
anuual payments, foe any term not o.uootlmg 
bor oW'ii life, iim,, huviuT i‘gaVd to her fortune, 
the ability of her hindiand, and tim otmdurfc of 
the pni'tieft, ib ftliall ileem leasouftble, and to en* 
fcrco Uris by decd,“ 'I'lm court lias also the power, 
pendixti^ tho suit, to muhointvM’irn nrdeni for jiay* 
meat of money to tho wife, by way of ttlioiony or 
otherwise. If the suit be institutod by the 
husband, the court cui fmpptvud its ducrco until 
the {irovirion bo secured. 

ALKOK A N, ( Jv ORAN..) 

ALLAH, nF’lft (Ar-b., cl, the, and rfoA-, 
worthy the adored), it. ih<t Arabic name of (ha 
Supremo Ikdng, wKicli, throuftli rim Koran, Iwift 
been ftdupte<l by all uPtipna tliat have cmbrnccsl 
tho MohttiTiTaudtm faith. , 

ALLEGIANCE, nl-k' -ja-oue (obi Vr., from 
liSt,, ad Hifitrr^ to bind to), hs tho natural, lawful, 

' faithful oliedicactt which every hubjt^t owes 
to hirt prince. It is ritliur pcrpetuid., where one 
is a mibjtct born, or huH the right of u subject by 
naturalization, Ac. ; cxprciss, which is that 
obligatiun which brine'? fvoTn an ir-iprcsiaed iwo- 
niiao or oath of allegi uico j ot temporary, by 
reason of roaidenco in the al.ifce or com dry. To 
subjects lH>rri, it is an iifcidoiife and 

as soon as born, ^they owe, by biitlmglit, 
oboditrnctf to thf Ir RoVofcisin ; itf/d it cannot ho 
eoafiii^d to any kingdom,. biifc Tdllows the rnjbject 
whwovor lie goes ; but, by t^o prinriMons of tho 
Naturalimtiqi Awfc^jsa viol 14 b ail^anco 

may \m rcHouwo^d by a^We^ilaration of alionage, 4 
a»m it is fjprfwted by the ficeeptunce of allegiance 
to a lore%n state. The subjects are hf'rtcc calleii 
lime pctyple^ aoff or© bonnd by this allegianco to^ 

. go with the king to Ids wars weft wtfcltUt as 
without the ktngdofn. By the law of England, 
and agreeably to fcUe sinrlt of the constitution, 
all mrpor in ufidts{»uf ed posaossloa of the «rown» 
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or king de facto, is entitled to allegiance^ because 
he then represents, not- the novereign whom he 
has ilispososswl, but the general will in which the 
ultirnato sovereignty resides. 

Oath hi Allegiance is an oath of fideUty to the sov- 
ereign, takou by alWiwrHons holding public otfices ; and 
by common law any ttubject 4py bo called to take 

It. It was llrst imi)o»ea by^tatwte ih the ftnt year | 
of the reign of JiUtzabetb but the form has boon < 
altered since. The present form^ if — I do sincerely ! 
promise and swoar that I will be faithful and boar 
true allegiance to Her Majesty Qucon Victoria, her 
heirs and successors, according to Ipw, so help, me 
dod.” ■ , , 

ALLTANCB, al-U'-aniK, a league belweea 
two or more friendly powot-s: An alliance ni&y 
bo either offensive and defensive or riefensive 
only. Politicians divide them into three classes 
—those in whiA the allied etatos uiideriako*to 
prosecute a war With thoir whole foi"co j those in 
wJiich auxiliary states furnish a principal state 
wllh a certain fi.ced contingent of mdu, arms, 
money, &c. ; and those in which one power 
umiertakes to furuish troop.s to another power 
for bULo<l subsidies. (^/ec XliEATY.) 

ALLOCUTIOK, n/-/o (Lat-.f n?, for^ 
ad, to, and locutio, a speaking), is an address, 
usually of ti formal iralurc, and particiihuly 
applied to an addrosa deUvtired by tho l*opo at 
the (J<»Uegc of Curdmals, on matters of importance 
to the Church. 

ALLODIUM, uldo' 'di-twi (bat. from tho 
Gor. pailiole, af, all, and od, proj,ierly). When 
tho barbarous nations had iiivadod tl»o Kornan 
empire, the vassal’s oslato l,»ocame certain for 
life, then wont t6 all his descendcuts. (Opposed 
to feudal property, is allodium, which ia a 
poBSOtvsion hold in absohitoindepoiulcncc, without 
any acknowlccljmcut oi a lortl paramount. 
There arc no allodial lands in Kiiglarnl, all being 
held, eitlicr nnd lately or immediately, of the 
tpieon. Allodium obuiined among our Saxon 
ancestors, and gave biith to gavelkind (which 
i>ee). Allodial tenure exists in Orkney and 
Whotland. 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY (in old English, Afl~ 
ffallows, AU‘Ji(diqvn}iaa, or simply Ilaflowmoif), 
a festival of the Chnivh, celehrated on the ist of 
November, in hoiaummomtion of all tJio saints in 
genepU. The saints liad hecomo so numerous in 
the Church, ^hat a. day could not be set apart for 
each of them ; ip. fact, there were nut days enough 
in the year for that purpose; and hence, 111835, 
(iregdfy IV. set apart tho ist of Novembtr 
foJr all tfueh as had not special days for them- 
selves. The choice of the day w'as uorhap,? in- 
ti uenoed by the fact that the eve preceding was one 
of the fawrjgKoat nf thenortlioru nations, 

it being thi^Kdiqi ^i |L tho Church to supplant 
. heathen by 0$rbitm|y|wcrvauces. (i^e E^ltanjC 
and 

^ALL SOUmtOAY, a festival of the 
Ohufoh, held of November, for the 

ecmls that are in purgatory. It was first 

instituted at by Odilo, abbot of that 

place, towards the end m .the 10th century, and 
sooncame.tobeobsorfo^y thAOhurch gcncmlly. 
It has not been observed W the English Church 
since tho Befbrlm^ until recently, it was 
customary among , w peasantry pf the west of 
England to give “koulwteB/’ or buns, 

this day. ' " 

« ALL THE tillAStS/, a ^>afe^>pp^*d 


externally to the second Grenville Administra^ 
tion, formed in January, i8i6, which included 
^eral politicians of the very highest ability. 
ALLUVION, aldu^'Vi'On (Lat., od, to, hnd 

Itto, 1 wash upon— an accretion), in Law, is wbeto 
land is gaihod from the sea by tlio washing up of 
Baud and earth, so as in time to make terra;^^r 7 na. 
By the English law, if th^addition thus made be 
by small and imperceptible dogiees, it is the pro- 
perty of the owner ot the, land immediately be - 
hintf; but if by a sudden and considerable acquisi- 
tion from the shore, it is tlie proi>erty of the 
Crown. The Scotch law does not Recognize the 
right of the Grown in sucli cases. 

almoner (formeily called alniatour), 
dk* -^no-'ihcr (Fr., auimntr, to pay a fine for tho 
poor), iu the primiuvo .sense of the word, denoted 
an oilier in a religious house, to whom belonged 
the management and distribution of tho alms of 
tho house. The Almoner (^e (rvand Avmomcr) of 
France was tho highest coclet^iastioal dignitary in 
that kingdom before the Revolution. 

Lord Aituonor, or Loid Hish Almoner of England, is 
an eeelcsiaiyticai o!licor, generally a bishop, who had 
formerly the forfeiture of all deodamis (which are now 
abolLluitL, and the goods of /Vios-tie-se, which he whb to 
di^fnJbfce among-st the poor, anil his office was to give 
the king'^ aJm^ every day. lie also had tlie power of 
giving ilio Urst dish from tho king's tabl.* to whatever 
poor person he pleased (Sre Maondv Thursday.) 

Hereditary Grand Almoner. -J'\)r>iierly an office of 
dignity at tho Rnglfshl Joart, befo' c ihe time of h’lchard 
IJ. Vestod 111 the fleauchamp fanuly, and afterw«»idi in 
the Karls <d’ Exeter. 

ALMSHOUSE, an cdiHco, or collection of 
tenomenis, orcctod generally by a private indivi- 
dual, and endowed witli n revenue, for tho main- 
tenance of a certain number of poor, aged, or dis- 
abled persons. 

AL BTRAT, se^rat' (Arab., the path), Acc^n'd- 
ing to tho belief of some of tlio IVlaliomctan 
is the name of tho bridgo which spans Iladei, 
and over which every ono must pass in order to 
enter Earadise. It in said to bo as narrow a.s tli*' 
edge of a razor. Tho.se who are imcncuinbcr(;<l 
with the weiglit of sin may pass over it with tlio 
rapidity of a steed in full course ; but those 
whose iniquities bear them down, will tumble 
from it into tho infernal depths benoatli. 

ALOA, at- o' -a, certain festivals celebrated at 
Athens in honour of Lacebus and Ceres, at the 
time of harvest, when the first-fruits of the earth 
were ort’erccl to the god or goddess. The term 
I was-^deiived from alod, a bam : whence Cores 
j came to be called Alous, that is, a filler of 
bams. 

I ALTAR, atoV-Uvt (Lai., altare), a place 
erected to offer sacrifit# uixm. The first altar of 
which we have any notice in Scripture was that 
erected by Noah when he quitted the ark. Iu 
the tabernacle, and afterwards in the Temple, 
two altars wore erected, one for sacrifices the 
other for incense. The table for shewbread is 
also sometimes called an altar. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the altar is the stone table at 
which tho sacrifico of the Mass is oolobrated ; 
and among Protestants some High Churchmen 
give the name to the comrnqoion ta^To, as it is 
styled W the evangelical members oftheOhui^h. 

Altar-Pieee, is a paXntiog in chutches, pl^ed oveir the 
altar or communion tabla They seem not to have been 
introduced until about the end of the 4th century. 
Some of the masterpieoes of the greatest painters, 
especially of the Italian and JTlei&h sohoolsrVeta 
altar-pieces for the oatbedrols andpther ehi|zuhes. 
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ANABAl^T^TS 


ol the kinj?, tUe timiri), jmd his coimlry. 

Soinotimeii tho c»d>Hl here ; but 

soin^^timcfi it WftH only prelude to death or 
biwji»hineiifc to the galleys, la the language of 
moderii * Bociety, atnaide JictnovaUc w lakeii to 
ftigjxify a voluutary*apologj^roui a j^oubc of right, 

- far a rnhreptcBentatiou op^juiy. 

AME^NDMJflNT, a,*m,etid'-'tyif.nJ: (litit., niicA-. 
tkiHOy ail emendation or strenj; (.honing), in L4*\¥, 
ia the correction of an cir«r iji the procc»jj, v/hich 
may he amended, ovoh after jndguramb. 

In politics. (Sai llri.1# x.n PAajt.rAMi:NT.) 

AMENTUES, a^mm'-tkea (the hiding), in 
Egyptian rnytliology, the xmaatiii world, where 
tbo Houls of rocu uro jutlged by Osiria. 

AMERCEry^lNT, a fine 

asseaaed for an c tcnce committed, or pecuniary 
jumishinont at the “ mercy ” of the court; thus 
di frying from a flue diroett^ and fixed by 
fotatutc. 

AIVlERICAJ^r GONGllEBS. {See CoxV 

C!iiJ£»».) 

AMERfCAN STAMP ACT. 

Act.) 

AMTO(TS OUlUa!!, k^'-ri-e. 

It not unfrequcntly happens that a counacl, not 
vtitaititid in a cmisu lu'fore the court, mentions 
«on»c coAo within Ins knowlodgo which ha'j been 
decided, bearing on the point nmler discussion, or 
maltcB (v suggestion in aid of tho aignmont. Ho 
is thou styled amicus curiWj or rriciid of tho 
court. 

AMMUKJTION, am'-mu~7iiah'’U7t (Lat., 
munitWi O' fortification), is a term formerly ap- 
l>li<‘d to all warliko In'ovinions, but now limited 
to shot, sUoli, powder, fusoB, and other projectiles 
and oxidosivo sHbetances. Tho ammunition for 
tho British army and navy is chieliy prepared at 
the lioyal I.aboratory, Woolwich. Tho chief 
kinds of aininutiition will bo foiiml described 
under tho headings Btjllrt, OAimuDQM, FusB, 

PI^JJECTILKS, Rocket, Shell, Bhot. u* luu ouvuieiKii oi 

wwition Waggon, a vehicle CTupmsslyooustTUotea Great Britain, an arnpiUia is used. Thu cere 

by four horsey Sevoi-al wuKgonaaie <nKanizea Into an 
‘ oquhnnent,'" under tho chargo of- a detachmbnt of 
Avtlllory. 

AMNESTY, aw'-acj'fs lOr., for- 

getfulness of wrong), is an acb^of obliviou, by 
which crimes and offences agaiuHthe governmout 
up to a certain time are eo oblitomt-’d that they 
cannot again be brought against iho guilty iKirfeies. 

An anmesty may be either absolute or it may l>e 
limited, oxccptiijg certain pc»«^ou>i or classes of 
Xiorsons ; ns tho Act of Indoiuniiv passed on tho 
accesftiuu of Gharlos II., whicli ckoludvid the per- 
feous actually CQUcenio^ in tho c.x.ccution of his 
lather, Tho last Act of amiicsty iiafijunl in Great 
Brifeain.was so Geo. II. o. 52, which pruclaime^l a 
jiardon to those who hod taken part in the iiisur- 
reotion in &vonr of the Young Ih otcndt r, in 1745. 

AMORTISATION, «- i-iai'-aAim (fitifc. , 
ln„ Law, an^alionatioii of lands or 
'teuemottli* iu. mortmain, via., to any corporation 
^ fratornity^iandl their successors. l^See Moet- 

AMOB, pKOPHEdJSs' OF. (Sea Bible ) 

^ AMPHIOTYONIC COUNCIL, 
ifi“Orfe-<A;,apoUtioQ'ToligioLn&oourtof anoientGreeua* 

«aid to hj^ye been fojxaded by, and to have taken 


-r'- ■ ' ' ^ 

its name from the legendary Amphictyon, s^ of 
Doucalion ; but, aecor<Utig to Strabo, it was iu^- 
tutud i>y Acrisius, king of Argos. It was probably 
at first a religious assembly, but it subsequently 
came to be of great iwlitical importance. “ It tras 
comi>OBod df two reprcsentatis cB from each of 
twelve Greek states, who met twice a year (in. 
the spring in the temple ofl*Apollo at, Delphi, and 
in theautumu in tlio temple m Ceres, at Anthela, 
near Thermopyl®) for the purpose of protecting 
their common interests, ana i^rescrving their re- 
ligious institutions. As individual states becamo 
powerful, and strove for the first rank, tho infiu- 
enco of tliia council declined, and in the time of 
Demosthenes it had ceased to command respect. 
Tile Council existed, but with^little infiueuoe, 
until the second century of the Christian era. 

. AMP HO‘RA, am^ -/o-m (Gr. , amptuyeemt^ from 
on both sides, and p 4 <ro, I carry), on 
antique name of a vessel commonly of earthen- 
ware, 80 culled from havic^ a hanolo or car on 
each .'<irle of the neck. Its form and size 
vaned, but it was usually long and narrow, 
frequently about 2 or zi feet in height, by about 
6 inches in diameter, terminating at the lower 
extremity almost in a point, to admit of insertion 
into a stand or the earth, in order to ko<q) it up- 
right. It vras generally used for preserving Oil, 
wine, honey, grapes, or other fniits ; but also as 
cinormy urns. Homer mentions amphoifo both 
of gold and stone, and in latc'r limes glass am- 
phorre were not uncommon. Earthen amphorie 
of the Roman period have occasionally been found 
ih England. 

.\MPULLA, ajH,-puV <^10,1 tlio Latin name of a 
bottle or jar for the preservation of liquids. In 
the early times of the (Church it wuc applied to 
the- vessels contiuning the consecrated oils. La 
saxntc ampoule^ tho holy ampulla of Rhoims, was 
believed to have been brought by a dove from 
heaven for the anointing of Glovis, King of the 
Franl^, at his coronation in 4oC>. Every hucceod 
ing King of Franco was anuointed from this am- 
pulla. AA tho coronation oi tho (Sovereign of 
Great Britain, an arnmUIa is used. Th« cerfi- 


miony>, on the occasion of tlie coronation of Queou- 
Victoria was thus presenbed : “Tho auUicm lx.ing 
conoludijd, the Dcaji of Wcstminafcer, taking the 
ampulla and spoon from off the nltai, hohiqth 
them reotly, poiuiug some of tlio holy oil in^, the 
spoon, and wi^ it the Ajchbishoo anointed the 
Queen in tho form of a cross. " 

AMULET, aia'-n-A'd (Arab., hiinialcty some- 
tlung suspended), is an object hung round tho 
neck, or carried otherwise about the person, as a 
charm from acciilents, diBoaics, witchcraft, &o. 
Amulets arc. usually cc^posed of stones, metals, 
or plants; sometimes soutencoa or words ar- 
ranged in a particular order. Fi om the Chaldeans 
and E^tJans they passed to Greece and Rome ; 
and that they prevailed in the earlv Christian 
church um learn from the frequent denunciations 
against them. Even at tbeprosent time, in aomo 
2^rta of England, faith in the virtiio of certain 
charms has not outh ely ceased, {See ChakMi?.) 

(Grs, am, 

aganH and I, baptize), a term applied 

genehaliy to ^cJi Ohnstiaiw as bold thahba^sm is 
wly to bo^^mlnistercd to adults, and iamtrupon. 
tho uooflssity' of a sticoTul baptism & all who 10J^ 
wiep communion. Tho name, heweverv is'iiis- 
tormaUy applied to a - sect of ri^igious/ fanatics 
that sprang up ia Germany soon aSer. tha omn- 
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menccnient of tho Refonnatio». Kot ortly clwl. 
taiey ifisbt re-baptism, but tliey pj,’etoii(llcd 
to divine rcvelaitous, cwid hobl many absm-fl or 
dangeroua heresioa^, m independence of nil oxvil 
authority, equality of rwik, eommunit^r of goods, 
plurality of wives, &:c. The leadoi? of this soot 
was one Thomas MlViusor, a paatoi' in AlstetU, in 
Thuringia, who, aftdlr having adopted the prin- 
tsipleaof the K^ormation, tumeil aiddo to these 
heresies. He aubsefiuontly went to Waldshut, on 
the borders of Switzerland, which bceamo the 
chief seat of the body ; whence their dootnnoB 
spread through Switzerland, AVestphalia^ Uol- 
atein, and. the Netherlands, in spite of the sever- 
est porscoutioiis. The ouibre^ of *^thc pea- 
sants’ war,” in Franoouia, in 1525, fell in with 
their views, and, in a battle which was fought 
soon after, Mi'uizer was taken priMoner and slain. 
The Boot, however, still continued to gain grooiid, 
and, in 153s, a body of them, under John Hlat* 
thiesen, a baker of Haarlem, and John Bock- 
hold, a tailor, of Leyden, surprised and took the 
city of Munster, Hero they gave tliomselves up 
to the greatest extravagances, and Mattbiesen 
proclaimed himself king of Mount i^ion, the name 
given to Miiuster. Matthioaon was cqt ,olf in a 
eally which ho headed against tlio bisliopof ^Rin- 
wtor’a troops, and was euooeedcd by Bookhold* 
who indulged in the wildostproiligacy and cruelty, 
protending that he was noting under the inspira- 
tion of visions from heaven. At length, tho city 
was taken by the bishop, in 1535^ and Bockhold 
and many others wore put to doatli. Meyerbeer’s 
famous opera L« is founded oa tho 

career of John of Leydon, The j>rinoiplo» of the 
Anabaptists had taken dee]) root in vtmoim parts, 
partictiiarly in thu Netherlands^ Hero Menno 
Simon, a native of Fricbland, and a mivn of great 
eloquence, while maintaining the opinions of tlic 
A'nalwixjtists upon baiJtisui, nreuchtwl agyinai their 
exiravagnneoH, and founded tho scot of Mennon- 
ites. {five MKnnonjtes. ) Several AnaliaptiBts 
were executed in London in the middle of the t6th 
century; and" in i66r a party about eighty in 
number appeared iu arms in Jjondoii, headed by 
tlieir |)rcaclier, Thomas Venner, a wine ooopci*. 
Tliey f ought, desperately, and killed seven sob 
diers. Vennor and sixteen otUora wox-o exeeutedi 

AN^ALOQY, an-aH’O’je (Or,, analogut^ tho 
aamo ratio or proportion), v properly signifies a 
sirnilarity of i^ios or relations, though it is 
frequently applied, alao, to a similarity of things, 
A ratio or ration between two objects denotes 
that they are compared togctlior in reference to 
some quality which they both possess in common, 
or to some manner in which the one is aff<)cted 
by tho other. Ju this we speak of one thing 
being gi'eater, smaller, or more beautiful than 
another ; of the relation of a child to his imrents; 
of a prince to hie people. It is, however, Only 
when We to -compare relations, when we 

find that' the relation or ratio of two things is like 
tho relation of two o^l^r tilings, that we properly 
have an A ni^y resemble B, but there 

is no analogy botweim them; but If A bears the 
namoTeiation^to B'^that ^ doe»' tn D, then there 
iaatialoe^* Ih relation- we have only two terms 
or o^eeta of comptneon';' in analogy we must 
havelfouix^ though it is net neeeseary that all tbe 
four be diffhrent^; for A may beaV Ute some rcla>- 
iion to B tUAt* B'do^o Two l^gs may be 
oonneeted b^analogy, thouglrtliey bear in l^m- 
selves no resomblan^ to ea«h other; „lbr, in 
tmsdogy, aB other atikibntes'are kept ontetf view 


but those in which they agree, llms, the liark 
of a tree is analogims to t 1 m akin of an .aciinuiil|» 
thougli there is no tescmblaLico befcvfi'en them* 
Au’ilogy conchubis from nnmetUing observed to 
somctiiingc not observed ; from soinothiftg wiiUm 
tho sphere of actq^l oxpertenco to something 
! beyond it* Aiialoj^y enn oaAy give us a high 
! do^eo of probability, for the simple rw^^on that 
it is impossible, under any condition, to infer tho 
unobserved from tho observed* Analogy hwi 
; frequently suggested a oouirse of oltservation and 
reasoning which has led to brilliant lUscovcries* 
“ Aiftlogy,” says Sir W. Hamilion, “i» oortain, 
in. proporfcion— -r. To tho number of congruent 
observations ; n. To tlio number of congruent 
characters observed ; 3. To tho imiiortonce of 
these oliaracters Aud their essentiality to tho 
object; and 4. To tho coptajitty that the cha* 
racters really bejong to the Ejects, and that a 
partial correspondence exists. Like iiuluction^ 
analogy can only protend, at b(‘«fc, to » Itigh 
degreo of probahdity. It may have a high degree 
of certainty, but It iity,*ir reaches to uociiseity." 

AHARmr, on'-ar-ite (Or., a, not, and 
arc/te, government), ia tv term apidied to a society 
living without any regular govonmumt ; it m»y 
be as savivg(*s, in a atato of nature, or a people 
who have thrown off tho sovereign power* 

AHATHBMA, a-nnfA'- u term derived 
from tho Greek, and signifying i>roporly Kornn- 
thiuij B(5t ajiart for holy purposes, usually an 
oifenng ot presont made to some doity, and 
placcii in a temple. It also denoted an animal 
offered in sacrifice to tho gods, and hence camo 
to signify a pert^m devoted to destruction, losing 
its primary sense of oomecratioii. In the Churvb 
the term came to b(» used as a form of oxoom*’ 
muuication, but difforo*! from ■^simple excom- 
miu'iie.ation in being tbe extreme fom of do- 
minciation, depriving olfondurs of ovory kind iff 
Christian hoi jc and consolation, Such a sontenco 
could not be prononnhod ivithout the conournmeu 
pf tha provincial bishops with their motropolitatu 

ANATOMY ACTS.'— 'Previous to i 833 tbot« 
were no l^al means in this country of pnK)Uriug 
doarl bodies for the purpose of anntiumicaV io<^ 
vostigaUon, exoepti those of execputud criminals* 
Tho^ result wa» that “ rosurreetSon mctt" were 
encouraged to rob graves, and . iftany ntmoiouz 
murders wore committtsd, iu order to procure 

subjects" for surgeons* Au Act of Pariiaincnt 
(2 and 3 Will-IV. c. 73) was jiaSBafl iu Ahgust, 
1832, by which licences to practiao anatomy 
might bo granted to duly (pialified surgeons and 
pliysicians, schools of anatomy were U^lizod and 
injqmotOFS appointed, 

ANCESTOR, an'-ses-fer (Lat., anffcewor, 

from anfe, before, and eeitoi 1 go), one from whom 
a person is dosoondiHl, either on the fallicr's or 
mother's side, at any distance of time. 

In Law, ODD who goes befO’ts in or<lcr of time, and 
from whom we dcscctui by birth and llooago. Tho 
law makoR a difference betwoew ow aiwestor and a 
predtsc^sor : tbeonabelnfcaiiplicdtoa naliwil ixjrsott 
and bis anoeston. and the other to a cerporatien and 
tbelrpredecevsots. (8ieih!iu»^MS8cna) • 

ANCHORITE, obt ANCHORM, 

rite (Gr*, anachoreo^ I withdraw or retire), a>.hof>- 
mit, or one who withdraws biinoelf from so^wty 
in order to avoid the temptations of the World, 
and' to devote himself to religious dulies, An- 
(Sorites Uvodiu'cavcs or dOsert places, andumially 
practised great austerltiffl, subjecting thexnselyea 
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to tlio inclcmoTicies of tho weather wilKout pro- 
por clothing? f/r luiliitation, restnctinsj themselves 
to coarso and scanty fare, maintaining ]>iunful 
I»ostures, and wearing iron rings or chains. 'J he 
most extravagant of these devotees were >Siincon 
Stylitos and others, Vho |)assed their lives crouch- 
ing on the sumiuitB of i>dlars. They sometimes 
obtained great fame for saTictity, and were visited 
for their blessing, or from a belief that they pos- j 
Bcssed iVio power of curing diseases. In a great j 
number of cases the soiitutle and filthy luibits (for ' 
sorno hennits of great sanctity considered it sinful 
to wasli their IKisii), produced iuHiinityoi imbecility. 
A terrible <I(>scription of some of the anchontes of 
thoKastcni (duiich is given in Lecky’s “ llisfcory 
of Kuropoari Morals." Many of the early C'hristio ns 
had to retire to solitary and desert places iu 
onier to avoid peisiHintioii ; tJie order of Ancho- 
lites, however, aroifc in thogth century, and Paul 
the Hermit, Antony, and Hilarion, are said to 
have been the liist. As convents began to in- 
crease, the.se came generally to be preferred as 
places of retreat. 

ANCIENTS, gentlemen of tho inns of court 
and chancery. In (Irny’s Inn, the society con- 
sists ot bencliors, mtru'ntu, barristers, and students 
under the bar ; and here the ancients ore tho bar- 
risters of tho longest standing. In the Middle 
Temple, such as have gone ili tough, or are past 
their readings, are termed uncicnti. Tlie inn.s of 
chancery consist of ancUnts and students, or 
clerks; and from tho ancients, one is yearly 
clioaen tho principal or treasurer. 

ANOIEE, ansi' -If (I^t.), in Roman Anti- 
quities, a .sacred shield, which was believed to 
have fallen from heaven during the reign of 
Numn Poini>ilius. It was an object of veneration, 
more cspeoially on aocouiit of tlio tradition, which 
declared that so long ns Rome jiossossod it tho 

a ' *0 of tho world hIiouM ho hers. This holy 
or was placed in the keeping of twelve priests, 
in the temple of Mars ; and in order that it should 
1)0 tho more ofFootually preserved, eleven other 
shields were made, so much like tho true ancile, as 
not to be dislinpuRhalde from it. The ancile was 
hold to have desconded to the earth upon the 
calends of March, and, consiMiuontly, the twelve 
ancilia were once ^ every year, at this petiod, 
carried round the city in solemn procession. 

ANDREW, ST., Ordeti oir, a Scottish order 
of knighthood, named after the patron saint of 
Scotland. (-S’ce Thistuj, Oiideu or.) 

Russian Order of St Andrew, fomnled by Peter the 
Great, in Is tho highest in the empire. It is con- 
fined to members of the imperial family, princes, Ac., 
rtlstinguiahed generals, and other illustrious personages. 
Tho badge of the order aboAvs on tho obverse a cross 
enamelled in bine, bearing a figure of the saint sur- 
mounted by a crown, and Initial's representing Sanctws 
Andmrs Patronui Ruasicr, On the reverse a spread 
e.agle, with the legend (in the Russian language), For 
religion and loyalty.*' The ooUar is formed of St. 
Andi'ew's crosses x , alternating with Imperial crowns. 

ANDIiB W^S DAY, ST. , an'^rom, the day 
observed by tho churches of England and Rome 
in honour of this saint, liis the 30th Novemlier 
(lormerly known as Andermasl, the day, accord- 
ing to some, on which he suffered martyrdom, 
according to others, on which his relics were 
brought to Constantinople, in 3Sp, 

; ANIMALS, CRUELTY TO.-Various 
atatutes have been passed lor prerenting cruelty 
to animals. By the xa and 13 Viet. 0. 92, it is 


cnsictcxl, that if any person shall cruelly beat, 
ill-treat, overdrive, abuse, or torture tlic animals 
tlierOm enumerated (which includes all domestic 
animals), ho shall forfeit a sum not exceeding ,€5 » 
and if the animal be injured, a further sum, not 
exceeding £fo, to the owner or person injured. 
The act also inflicts penalties in tho case of 
conveying any such animal in such a manner or 
position as to subject it to unnecessary pain or 
suffering, and also in the case of bull-baiting, 
cock fightings, and the like ; and makes a variety 
of human rt jirovisions for the regulation of the 
business of shiuglitcriug horses and bther cattlo 
not intended for butcher's meat; and for provid- 
ing cattlo impounded, with food and water. Tho 
17 .and 18 Viet. c. 60, extends the powers of the 
former stafriite in tho case of impounded cattle, 
and jmohibits tlio use of dogs for tlio purposes of 
draught, luulor a penalty of 40.S, for tho first, and 
not excccnluig £5 for any subsequent offence. 

ANTMzKLS, IN LAW. A distinction is 
made between animals which arc and 

such as /me natures ) the former consisting of 
such animals as avc generally roe tamo, ami the 
jatter of such as are generally found iii largo. 

ANI Ht'vLS, WORS hip O P. Tho practice 

of worshipping animals is of groat antiquity, and 
still survives among some savages. Womeiimes 
they are worshipped as emblems of gods (as hi 
Egypt), and sometimes for a belief in the trans- 
migration of souls. A more common Indicf was 
that divine personages occasionally assumed tho 
forms of animals. A remarkable form of tho 
superstition was that some families, or tribes, 
believed they were desceinltd from particular 
animals and were under their protection. {See 
Totjsmism.) 

ANIMISM, an-im'^ism^ a term used by 
writi rs on anthropology, to denote the general 
doctrine of souls and other spiritual beings. 
(>S!pc Souls.) 

ANNATES , an-na!-tecs or First Fruits, the 
value of an ecclesiastical benefice for one year. 
In this country, as early as the 6th century, those 
who were ordained to spiritual offices j>uid a fee 
, or tax to the ordinary authorities ; and when the 
I Roman See appropriated the right of consocivation, 
tho money was paid with tho Papal treosirry. 
The Papal exaction was abolished in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and tho right to first fruits trans 
ferred to the Oro\vn. In 1704, the annates were 
appropriated by Queen Anne to tho assistance of 
I tho poorer clergy, oiul the fund became known 
: as f^iecn Anni/a Bounty, Various Acts of 
Parliament regulating the payment have been 
since mssed, but they ^re consolidaterl by the 
\ Act I vie. cap. 20. ^ ( 3 n tho continent of Europe, 
annates were paid in various modes ; but in 1803, 
they ccaseti, a great amount of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty being secularized, to indemnify tho powers 
that had sustained territorial losses through the 
recent wars. 

ANNIHILATION , 

<w, to, nihilf nothing), tho act of destroying or 
reducing any crated being into nothing. It is 
opposed to creation, which is the making of some- 
th^ig out of nothing. Much difference of o]^ion 
has existed on the sulgect of annihilatioxi. Borne 
thoologic^ writers haye held that the soul of 
was destroyed by a Divine Oct, ahd that this is 
tho^ punishment implied in passages of 

Scripture as that which declares that the wicked 
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ahall be puaislied with evorlaetiiig destruction , 
and auch £«ivablea ns those which cfnnpnre tlie 
wicked to the tares which are utterly buftied. 
Others maintain that the soul is not naturally 
immortal ; that immortality was l^wt in the fall 
of man, and brought again to light by Jesus 
Christ, and that only those who believe in Him 
recoivo again the gifts of immortality. Isaac 
Watts believed that the children of ungodly 
imrenta are annihilatcxl if they die in infancy ; 
and Archbishop Whatoloy was disposed to admit 
annihilation as a probable doctrine. The ancient 
jihilosophets, in etfcct, denied all annihilation, as 
well as creation, resolving all tho changes in the 
world into new modihcatlons, without supposing 
tlic production of anything new or the destruction 
of anything old. 

ANNIVERSARY, an-ni-ve/^sa-re (Lat., 

annus, a year, and vn’fntm, turned), is a term 
applied to tho. yearly return of any romarkablo 
day. And published events are often kept in re- 
membrance by special observances on the anni- 
versaries, A prominent instanofj is the public 
recognition of Thanksgiving Day (tho last Thurs- 
day in November) in the IJnited Statcf^of Ame- 
rica. Thanksgiving day lias hocn observed since 
the early <lays of the Hntish colonies ; in 1780, 
Washington rocommonde<l a day of thanksgiving 
for the adoption of the Constitution, and after- 
wards similar observances were instituted to com- 
memorate special national events. Tii 1863, jhe- 
sident Lincoln issued a iiroclamatiou recommend- 
ing a thanksgi\ing <iay for victories over tho 
.Oonfetlorutos, and since then the day has been 
generally observed. Literary and scienti/io asso- 
ciations usually celebrate the anniversaries of their 
institution ; and in domestic life it is usual to 
obsei ve the birthdavs of the different members of 
a family. The birtlulay of tho reigning monarch 
is generally specially observed. Anniversary 
days aie l«.‘stivalR celohraied by the Komisli 
church ill liommr of tlie saints, 

ANNUITY, an- 7 \u’-i-te (Lat., annius, a year), 
is a certain annual sum of money, which may be 
paid annually or at certain fiKcd peiiods of the 
year, as half-yearly, quarterly, monthly, &c. 
There are various kind.s of annuities, ns for a 
certain iiimiljer of years, for one or more lives, or 
in perpetuity. Deferred annuities are such as 
are not payable till after a certain period or event. 
1 ‘T’om the great variety ill the nature of annuities 
arise many complicatctl calculations in connection 
with them. An annuity is usually pised by the 
present payment of a certain sum, in considera- 
tion of which the person, making the payment, or 
some one named by hiri^^ bccome,a entitled to an 
annuity for a stipulated number of years, or till 
a certain event, which is usually the death of i.hc 
annuitant. If money did not boar iutercht, tlm 
yaluc of an annuity for a certain number of years 
would simply be the annual sum multijdied by 
the number of years for which it was to ho paid 
— as an annuity of £ro' for ten years would simply 
be -firoo. I>ut, while paying the annuity, the 
person engaging for it is araw|ng the interest of 
the price. Thus, if fiioo were^ai<l for an annuity 
of the interest bfeing at 5 per cent., he would 
ha\’o tho interest of £jtto for the first year, =£5 ; 
the interest of 45 q 5 for the second y^ar,~£4 158. ; 
the interest of £89 158. for the third year ; and 
80 on. Til this way, the present value of an an- 
nuity of £10 for one year (interest being at $ per 
Cent.) is £9 lOB. 6J. ; for two years, £r8 ns. 

j 


lo^d. ; three years, £27 4.-1, Sd. : four yesira, £:j:; 
98. a^d,; five years, £4^ 58. 1 id, ; ten ymtV, 
£77 4R. 6'.d. ; twenty years, £124 jjh, 5^d. ; for 
ever, £joo. The interest, as it is tonn^Hl, of tho 
national debt -tliatis, thcdivibeiula on tlio public 
stcMjkfl— is virtually a mulfitido of perpetual 
annuities, AVherc the aniuiity . n dopemleii t njvon 
the life of an individualj the calculation is more 
complicated ; for here it becomes nccessaiy to 
ascertain, jiot only the presunt value of the 
annuity, but also the ]>r6)»able duration of the 
life of the iiidividiml, Of couiyo, in the case of 
one person, he may die within tho fii-st year, or 
may live to o.^itreme old age; but it ia found that, 
where a number of persons are concerned, the 
average duration of life may be calculated with 
reat nicety. Various tables of mortality have 
oen constructed. Until r^ently, tlioso most 
de^Huided on wore tho Northamiiton Table.s of Dr. 
Tneo, the Oarlisle Wdes of Mr. ililno, and the 
tables of Dr. Finlaison ; but more accurate fcablos 
have since been (JOnstriicted by Dr. Farr, from 
the. Oensus numeration, and they are now u/»ed 
as the basis for the rates of iiayincnt of (lovern- 
moiit annuities. 

Qovemmeut Annuities.- -Tniinudlatc or deferred an- 
nuities, not exceeding Xy’* a year (jiald half-yearlv or 
inontlily If de.iired) may be obtained through the Post 
Omce, at charges varying at'cinllng to tho age and sex 
of the person oil whose life the annuity is to deiieud. 
The rate for w’oinen is higher than for men, as women 
are genomlly longer lived. A few examples of the rates 
to be paid down in one sum for au wm/’diaic nmmfty 
of JCt, at vAilous ages, may suHloe. rabh-s giving the 
rate for every ago, from 10 to So, or any greater age, 
can be obtainctl ut any Post Olhcu. 

Ago of tho person at tho time of Male. Kemalo, 

I'urchjulnj; tho annuity. £ 8 d. X d 

31 ami under aj 19 j<> 91 3 11 

»» ja iS <' II .... 19 14 I,) 

4* »> 4''* ' lA 0 o •• *7 T? 

»* S'*! I! 6 4 .... 15 6 .j 

ft „ 6a 10 4 10 .. T3 iS I 

U , ». 7 » 706..., « 4 

80 and upwards 4 3 3 .... 5 ^ 

Drft rrni AnmiWfii arc also granted. Tlui.s a man 
aged 30, by an Jminodiate payment of £21 s«. 4d , and 
n woman by a payment of C32 Hs. .td., inay iiurclmse 
an annuity of £k> u-year, to commence on reaching the 
age of (k>. If preferred, instead of those sums being 
paid down, annual paymonU of £1 Rs, ^d, and £i 
6d. respectively, can bo made until the age of 60 Is 
reacbed. Another feature in the tJoVenouent sywh-ni 
of deferred annuities is that by a somewhat higher 
payment— viz., for men £40 qb. ad. (or an annual 
jKiyment of £a oh. loil,), and for women £.17 c«. lud. 
(or annual payment of £2 78. 6il.V--an annully of £ro 
is secured on reaching tho ago of 60, or in tho event of 
their dying before reacldng that ago, or their wishing 
to have it at any time before reaching tho age of 60, 
. tho whole of tho puvrhaso money will bo returned. 
I Husband and wife may each imrchaae an annuity of 
' £50, or a monthly allowance of £4 3s. 4d. ; and any 
two pernons ma3 purchase an annuity on their joint 
■ lives, with or without oontlnuauoe of tho annuity to 
the survivor. 

In Law, annuity is a yearly .sum, chnrge.Hblo only 
uTK>n the person of the grantor, and L di-hnguisbed 
from a rent-charge, whicli is a bindcn Inqwi'cd uj'ou 
oris.snlng out of land. Formally, certain A ( fo of i'ariJa- 
ment imposed checks on the grantof lifv .-innuilie*, but 
they were rcimaled by i;||nd i'<iVlc. c. qu, an act passed 
a year later (18 and iq vie. c. xo juxividci tor Ibefr 
registration, except in the cue of anuMhics given by 
wllL 

Annuity Tax, a local Impost for tho payment of the 
salaries of Ibo Established clergy of the city of Edin- 
burgh. It was first established on a lindted sonde in 
i66<. In 1S60 the was redeemed by payment of 
£:,6,';oo by the CJoriKiratiuD to the EdiaburKh Eedest- 
astical Oommissioners. 
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AJSntfrJNClATTOIT, an-nunf’si-cd'-HknniJjit. 
a/mwiimHy to anaounce), the name a festival . 
fic^ebratfid March «sth, iii oommemoration of the 
iMBtiounoetnont made by t^ie an^el Gabriel to the 
■Vir,gUi M«ry, that ahe was to become the mother 
ef out Ijoru. It is also called Lady* day. The 
«atlio8t authentic reftiajenoes to the festival ai’O in a 
oiuion of tho comicil of Toledo <656 4.D,), and 
another of the council of Tuello (962 a.d.) 

AKNUH.OIAI^A,* aW“mW-»ci-/ic'-drt. ■ One 
order of knighthood and two religious orders Jmve 
borna^o name.’ 

XidWe of the Atumaoiatuoai, the order was instituted 
oetha fitter pt the Xech^cliain and Oollar, in 1360 liy 
Auiatleus VI.. Luke of bavoy; In 1518 it received the 
xtanui of ,the l/oly Anminciatloa, and in j 7V0 was raisicd 
hy Victor Amadeus to be the first order of the Klngdurn 
of Siardtuia, with for grand-master. The dcco- 

xatiou is a gold nraoalAon which h represuated the 
Annunciation. surmuiKnd by love-knots ; the collar is 
oomitosed of love-knots and rosea. 

IKeligloue order of theiSeavenly Annunciation, or Nuns 
of the Aununciivtlon of Mary, was Instituted in 1683, 
at Genoa, by Victoria Forraase. lliero are still some 
eonventa of tho order in Italy ; but thoae in France, 
Uermany, and the Netherlands did not survive the 
Freuch iluvolution. 

Order of the Anniinoiation, or Nuns of Mary's 
Aniiuunceineut, 6r tho Tt?n Virtues, was instituted at 
.Oowrgea in hy John of V:i 1 ojs, and »)iortly aftcr- 
>varcls plat ed under tho authori Ly of tho l<‘rautu8cans. It 
♦Mclemled to fifty oonvonte for tho reception of poor 
ijejatUMvonien. Tho order was brolcen up iiy tho French 
jicvolution. 

AmUti DELIBERANDI, 

ranf’di, in Scotch law, signified the period of a 
year fillowcd to an heir to delihoratc whether lie 
woLilU accoirt tlie inheritanoo of the bnrdoii.s of 
Ids pri'doccssor'.^ debts. But by Acta passed in 
the present itugri, proceedings may be taken 
agaiu.<'t the heir after tho lapse of six months. 


ANOINTING, a-nmil4kir/i signifies tho 
toonring on of oil, tv custom which was, and still 
is, very prevahmt in the East, Tho oils were 
Msually highly Roentc^i. To imoint a guest was 
to show him one of tho highest marks of 
T^pect. Tito anointing of Christ by Mary i» 
mewtioned in, the (jlospels. Among tho Jews, 
anouiting wi.s oonsideoed «eo€.simry as tho pre- 
jW'Ation of the penjon for rare and great occasions. 
It also donoted'the consecration to a sacrod 0^00, 
aa that of king or priest ; and evoix vasaelafor tlie 
aervioo of tho tabernacic were anointed before 
being used. Aaoinl^ig iUcJ dead was a [lart of the 
faneial ceremony, ^'ho titles Messiah and Christ 
bath mean “ apom^d/^ the plnrase anointing ” 
^ irofereneie to the work of tho Holy Spirit occurs 
m the Now Testament, in the TSpistlcs of Taul 
and .jJohn, and in the ^evelsAion. The custom 
•of anmniing priests bIUI crista m the Roman 
Oatliobc church, oud that of anointing Idugs in 
<Jbristiai;i monarchie.«i. Itia generally supposed 
that Alfred the Great was tho first king anomtod 
In ^nj^and. Gchiokation.) The ancient 
flAhlotie smoinM themsolvea in order to render 
^ more difiScult for their Antagonists to get hold 

ihem« The anointing ^ oil was odso i^egaided 
4P » maan^ of i^estoring th^rick. It was jmetisod 
th th©. primitivo Ghijaroh, and in thn Roman 
CathdUo Chwch, at ba^m and confirmatiofB^, 
infant u>r^Oai^idate ts anoifited, as are dying 
fsiwetoa v^ho Jkav^ eoillessiiid ami secoived ab^u< 

AI^'OMOBIAK®, (Gfi, mt^ntotos, 

MSfamit), in Ohur<^ ^tory, the name by which 


the pure Allans came to be dietinguiehotl ia the 
tlie 4th oentuiy. They were so callod from their 
maShtaining t^t Christ had a nadnre different 
from, and in nothing reaemblittg ihat of God j 
wh©re.a», thej; Semi-Ariana held that thor© wa-s a 
rescmblanoe between the two iiaAnros. The 
Anomocans were condemned by tho Semi^Ariana 
at the council of Solencia, A.D. 3^9; Imt ihe 
former avenged themselves by cmldmiming the 
latter to a - council at Oonst^itinopk, a ywr 
after. 

ANTEDILUVTA N, an-fc-di-foo'#ri-on(Lat. , 

onic, before, ami dihcvium, a flood), atenn applied 
to whatever existed orha7>p6ced in that i>ctdod of 
the world’s history which precO€ed the Flood. 
According to tho Hebrew text, this period cofti- 
prisod 1,656 years, being only 692 years less than 
tho period from the Flood to the birth of Christ. 
The Samaritan and fJeptuagiiit texts, and 
Josephus, however, accordiug to Hales and 
Jackson, make it no fewer than 2,256 years. 
The Scripture record of this period is verv brief, 
occupying loss than fifty veracs of the book of 
Ocnesis. A mythical record of some of the per- 
sonages and events of the antediluvian tiinoia 
presorvtM the inscriptions recently discovered 
in the course of the excavations which have 
revealed ao much of tho early lu.stoi’y of Assyria 
and Babylon. (Sec Aksyuian DieiCovjfiBiES and 
Dj^uuk.) 

ANTELUCAN, em4e-loo'i?Mn (Lat., aw^o, 
before, and linr, light), before light, a term applied 
by eoclcsiastiui] writers to tbiugs dune in tho 
night, feispcciallyusoilin roferonce to the oijsomblios 
of Clu’istio us which were held during the night in 
tho early times of iKjisecution. 

ANTHESTElllA, atb-theS'le'-ri-rt (Gr., an- 

thcstei'ion)f A three days’ festival held annually 
at ancient Athens, in the month Authos^rion 
(which corresponded nearly to our February), to 
celebrate the advent of spring and the arrival of 
the season when tho witio made at the previous 
vintage Avas considered fit for use. On tho first 
day libations were oll’erod from tho newly opened 
jars to the god of wine. Driiddag clubs, merry 
makings, and soleimi ccreinouicB in the temples 
«f Bacchus occupied tho second day, whilst on 
tho third vaiious rejoicings and games were 
held. 

ANTHROPOLATHY, an - throp' -ol-ct -irp 
(Gr., autkropaSy man), a term used ttA denote 
the worship of inaAi. Tims the early Chrisdaona 
reproached the heathen of Anthropolatry, bccanso 
in their mythology, men were worshipjjed under 
ihe ^is© of gods. Men were reprasonted ChS 
being exsitod among goria. Christians have 
boon rimiktrly accuniod for worshipping Christ ; 
the reply to which is the assertion tliat Christ 
is divine, an<l tlutt his divinity, not his huiaonity, 
is woTshipi^ed* 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM, 

'mor’-fism (Gr., aiithropaa^ man,'^aad fnorphe^ form 
or shape), litemlly signifies the repiAssentatian of 
human form, and in thof»logy w need to denote 
those conceprions of God which rexxresent Him 
as possessed of corporeal And human attributes 
and properties. As finite, beings, it is impAwSbl© 
for us to form true concoiitiAns of what is in- 
finite ; wo can only judge and M>eak of it from 
what we find Within hud around us ; heno© we 
read in Scripture of the eye, ©saf , Inmd of God, 
as AveU as of his roinembedtig,- fofgstting, 

It was necessary that the Divine revelations ad- 
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dreMKxl io ms^nldnd sltould bo clothed in language 
adftp^l to their inferior t»apaclties ; but it i» «vi- 
ilcnt that it is necessary to guard against being 
led into too grow and matoHat notions by such 
language. The true way out of tbedhhoulty would 
seem to be not to acknowledge tbat bui ideas of 
(^l must bo to some extent aiithr<^>oinon>hio, but 
to recognise that they are wholly symboLieal. 

AOTHROPOMORJ^HITES, an^Oiro^po- 
a scot called also Audiana, from the 
name of their leader Audius, which arose in tho 
4th oentnrsr, and, taking everything spoken of 
God in Scripture in a literal sense, especially 
that passage in Genesis where it is said tlmt 
“God made min after his own image,’* main- 
tained that God had a human form. 

AlNfTlBUROKRS, nn4i‘‘Imr*-ffemt ivuro a 
soot of Scottish Prcsbytiirian ilissenters, who 
differed from the Kstablished Church chiefly in 
matters of church govommont. Th<»y differed 
from the Burgers, witli whom they w<.>tc originally 
united, regarding tho lawfulness of taking tho 
burgess oath. They have since been absorbed 
into the United Bresbyterian Church. 

i^^rCHKIST, an' -ti'h'iste (Oi'.f anti, 
against, and CftristoSy Christ), literally signifies 
the opponent or adversary of Olirist, and is the 
name given to the givnt enemy. TJim name only 
occurs in tho h'ir.st and Second Epistles of t 3 t. 
John, where it is said, “As ye have heard that 
Antichrist shall come, even now are there many 
Antioln wts. ... Ho is Antichrist that donicth 
tho Ewiher and tho tSon ; ” and also that every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ ii 
cotno in the flesh, is that iqjint of Antichrwt, 
whereof yo have heard that it should come, and 
oven now already is it in tho world. Antichrist 
is generally regarded, however, os “that man of 
sin” spoken of by iSt. Paul as ‘*tho sou of perdi- 
tion wlio opposeth aiul exaltcth hiUiBolf above all 
that is called God, or tlwt is worshij>|>cd; so that 
ho os God sittoth in the temple of God, showing 
himself iliat ho ia God” (2 Thoas. ii.); ».tul the 
beast spoken of by li^t. John in the Apocalypse as 
a beast risijig out of the sea and juakijig War upon 
the saints, with sovon heads and ten boms, and 
ten crowns upon his horns, and uiJOii his hoods 
tho name of blasphemy. False ieacliers are 
sometimes called Antichrists. Some Profetstaiits 
bold that the Umuan Catholic clmtcli is Anti- 
christ. Tho Roman Catholics speak of the Ke- 
formation and the apmfc or free inquiry as Anti- 
christ. 

AJNTI.OORN^LAW I^EAGUB was a 
league formed of the various existing auti-cora- 1 
law assochitions, at^ meting held at ^nchestcr ; 
in 1839, with a view to bring abcwit a repeal of tho 
corn-laws. It followwl the defeat of a motion by 
Mr. Charles Villiers in the House of Commons, 
that a delegation of manufacturers should bo 
beard by counsel at the bar of the House against 
the coi7i-law’s. A central oi^cc was cstabTished 
at llanohcst^, lecturers wore emxdoycd, and 
publications issued, ailvocatmg their viowa ; and 
great public meetings w^ro held at various times 
in Manchester, Iionda^, abd other places. large 
money wore nl^ for tho purpose 

of bringing about ft:«e 'trade in corn j and, at a 
groat meeting in Manobastor in lloeeml^er, 1845,' 
it was proposod io raise n qtvtotrtcx of a million 
storting. ^10 passing of ^be bill for fhe r^Joal 
of the duty on com, however^ hmdo^d'^tbis un* 
tieeossary, and tUoIie^^gno wawl^itrially dissolved 


on July a, 1846. 'fbe riTorts of Mr. Col* Jon in 
tliki civitsi' wore rewarded by a national sul^^wrip- 
tion amonntiug to nearly £80,000. 

ANTJDOHON^ an~ti-do'~rm (a gift in o\- 
cliauge). In tUo Greek Church tho miifdh* part 
of the consocraknl brehd, xnarKod with tho eriW.**, 
wherein the chnseciUtiim re«idj.s, h.'»viu‘» W^•u 
taken away by the priests, the rci.iAiruler was 
distributed to after lUu 

AlSmUBGOMEN A, an 4} -hw/o' -rfie-n a IGr. , 
antiy agumst)f a krm uBod by tho early ChristmH 
writers to denote certjun books of the Kcwjhgta- 
ment, which ttltliough reutl in ulnuchtfs vr^ not 
for many years held to bo genuine or Hffmitcd 
into tlie nu-ogiiisod and auihoriml vmion of tho 
Bible. These books xvero— tho Episth-w to tho 
Hclireivs, tho Epistle of St. JatflrM, the Second 
Epistle of St. Beter, thoScoond 4 ud Third Ejnstlefi 
of St. Jolm, the Epistle of Iw. Jude, and fhe lie- 
vclation of St, John. They were so cailwl in 
opporitioti to the, Homologoumena or uiLiveiwftlly 
accepted books. 1 

AOTmOMTA^ 58 , (Gr., 

antiy and norno.'fy law), a namo given to f*ocb m 
hold that Christifnis, being jusfcili<‘d by faith, ni*o 
freed from tlio observance of moral law:* and Uio 
XHU’formaiico of gnwl works. This error proWbly 
arose from u mi.suudorHianding of the ilistiuclion 
mado by the. Ajawtlo l*aul, in tho Eiuhtlo to tho 
Homans, between fnith ami tho works of tho Itw. 
V'arious seotaarooe in the eaily eburoh who might 
bo termed Anfciiiominufl ; but tbo nomo was thfit 
used by i*utbcr nt tho iimo of the HefMtmatiou, 
and ai>plied by him to tho opinions Juivwatcd by 
John Agricolk. Tho latter afterwards roeanted, 
nnd, from that tirno, litilo luis bot‘n hoard of 
Antinoimmnwm on tho .continent. During tlm 
time of the Commonwealth in England, curtain 
odvocatoM of lluH doctrine ai>fioarcd, and, siiieu 
tliat time, tho term has boon applied hy way of 
rcprofich to various sects, with litth' regard to its 
original or prosier meaning. Indeed, an exti^ ino 
of Calvinism tends to a speoios of Aniimunlanism, 
in so fur os religion is considered ddcily as a 
matter of faith, with little regard to practw, 
manifestly overlooking the apostlo’s doclriiio, tiwit 
“ faith without wwks is being alouo,” Tho 
tmnio is sometiincR, tlicnigh not quite fairly, ap- 
ldie<l to Christians who believe that, althoughi 
positive laws arc not binding on them, the guid- 
ance of Gospel principles ond the constraint of 
Christian love induce the oheorvance of tho moral 
law 

ib^TTr^.DOBAPTrSTS, 

tistsf (Or., anUy }widi>», of child, and baptizot 1 
^ bapt{2«. ) 

ANTTPATIty, (Gr., antiy nnd 

path&ity feeling), in its widest Bcuse, donotos tho 
natural dislike or n version which aw animate, being 
entertains for nomo pnriicidar ohjVei, In tho 
humau spccios wo tVcquently meet witli rematfe- 
abk) oases of antipathy by coitairv individuals to 
objectffl which ntri grtitmul or itidifi’evont to the 
generality of mankiii|^ Thus, ^omo havo aft 
antipathy to cortsin kinds of food, as butter ,(w 
eggs ; to certain aidinals, as toads nticc, spMetw; 
to certain tastes, srnoUs, sounds, &c. In soma 
caws the antipathy is bo strong as to produce bS?^- 
ness or fainting. I>(>ubtloss, many of these feol- 
imrs m.*.y be to wriy training, m whoa 

childron are frightoimd with certain <>bj<wtt, oi? 
nauseated with certain kinds of food, fu 
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of ilialiko of foo<l, it may arise from some physical 
peculiarity, whicli inakes the i>ar,fciciilar food un- 
congenial and ropnlsive ; and if unconsciously 
partaken of, may produce the accustomed dis- 
t^e»^ing «symptonie. Antii>athyi» not always a 
conscious captice whicli may be removed by an 
effort of the will, or by habit. Tlie antij^thy to - 
certain objects, crawling insiycts for instance, is 
entirely beyond tjm control of the strongest will. 
A strange terror is oxpeiioiicrd, although thh- 
person feeling it knows well enough that tJiero is 
not the slightest of danger. The groat Napoleon 
exhibited a paroxysm of foar, and almost serearned 
for assistance) at the sight of ipb cat; anjl ^nahy 
persons, ordinarily possessed of a fair amount of 
courago, can sympathize with the writer pf tl^a 
well-knowh “ (Joftfo8siQn.s of a Turkish Spy," 
who said of a spider, “ I have a perfect antipathy 
against it. If Gojon or Itli^oorates lyere alive, 
they would not be able, with all their learned 
diH(piis]tions, tp reconcile me to a creature for 
which I have an iiivm<!ihlc aversion and abhor- 
i rencc. Tl;osightofaspidor would always make mo 
sweat and tromblo. 1 would rather encounter 
with a hon or a tiger in the deserts of ^Vrabia, 
provided 1 had' hut a sword In my hand, fch^n 
tiavo a spider' crawl about jpo in the .dark.” 
Shak^oare milkea Shylock alhido to lliia strong 
aversion a reason for <lesiring the death of 
Antonio:- — 

“ Borne men ihere'aralove hot a gaping p!g, 

Some that aio mad if Uiey hchoH a cat," 

AN'riPOPE, itn''ti-popet one who asi^nmc.s 
the title and functions of a pope without valwl 
election. A ntipom-sj .elected by 'a sf>Vorcign,vOr by 
a faction,' have fre/pihntly arisen iif the Roman j 
Catholic clmrch, a»d have led Ip loAg proj^^acted 
struggles. The emperors, of Germany^ wmc tHt* 
first t<> set Up of their own nomination, in 

ojiposiilun to those that the Koina,|ia had elected 
without constji:ltin|[ ihein: In /nnny cases, both* 
competitors — soi^n^ilnqe there were even tliree or 
four — fpr thepKparchaiif) wero'bmuilly antipopcs, 
that -Is, their claiins were ci.pinlly good,. Kach 
was froqu<M'itly snppoi’Jted by whole nations, and 
the acldsm was nothing else than th© btriigglc of 
adverse )folitical Inteiests. During the i2th, 
13th, and i-ffh centuries, there were numerous 
auUpo]>c?^ ; liut the most ^remarkable of these 
schisms in Ihb Clin ch is that whioJi took .place 
on the death of Gregory XI., in 1378, and divided 
and agitat<.'<l the Ghvuoh fiJi: fifty yoai's. The 
Itnliqti party olei tcd .l^^rhoA VI. to the papal 
chair, and thivI^Yeuoh cuailmals retarod ^^froqi 
fwine and elected one of tlieir own number as 
j>oj|>o, undijr the title of Clement VII. The 
claims of the latter iwjr© fefpognizod by Franco, 
S>patu, .Savoy,- and l:i^«tland, while Italy, Ger- 
man England, and the countries In the north 
of Kuroyttt, supported Urban. (Element estab- 
lished himself Ati^on, and there he and his 
PVmoosspr, Benedict XIH,, hold their court^while 
Urban and hUT sucoessbrs 'continued ut Kome. 
Th^, achwln great sc.andal in thecjmrch; 

the two pope.s exuommuMcateil each other,^ and 
did n<it hesitate eompiomise their sacred 
ebavaptet* by the most (i^icl outrages and the 
groiteest *At length, n general council 

was. lieiit 3! IKIa ii| 1400, when both Gregory 
Xlf. and.Botv 04 J^* ilL,4.the successor of Urban, 

depo^Odi ’|*nd Alexamlpr V. elected in their 
isrtcadk howev*er, was not csbiblishcd till 

the council of Constance in t4^S^ when all the 
throb popes werp d^sed, and MaBin V. deoted 
in^oirropm.' 


ANTI^BATtON ALTST^S, rask'^on-a-ms, a 
terra sometiraes ajiplied by way of reiwoaoh to 
suA OB unduly depreciate the apidicatioii of reason 
in matters of rcli^on. Those who unduly mag- 
nify reason, making it the chiif or only guider 
are tetmen , Bationalists ; those that undoly 
deprociato it, Anti-Rationalists. 
ANTI^SABBATABIANS, 

, tqir^ 4 -ami is a term applied to those who aro 
opposed to the observance of the Christian sab' 
bath, On the ground that the sabbath wan merely 
a Jewish eeremonialiiistitution, and (consequently 
aboHshed by the poming of Christ. 

AilffTlSTASIS,. (Gr., anfi, and 

siaHs, a position)! ^s a term ap^icd to what in 
Latin is palled a/rgvm(mtum.^ and is 

that speciesof defuhcoof an action which is founded 
. on the asHortion that if it had not been done, worse 
would have ensued. In This way, a general may 
defend an inglorious capitulation, by asserting 
that, except for it, tiio whole army must have 
perish Oil. 

AJSfTT^TBJKrrABIAKS, an-U'triri'-i-taiT^ - 
are those, who deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity^ hold that there are not three per- 
sons in tlio Godhead. There have been various 
kiqds of Anti-Trinititrisnt ; but, in the present 
(lay, the terra is principally applied to the Socin- 
iaus or' Unitarians. 

ANrOSIATSTDRIANS, an 4 o-Hi -an'-dri-ans^ 
a sect of rigid Lutherans, so calletl from their 
being opposed to tho doctrines taught by Osiaii- 
dor rogartling justification. They held that man 
„ is not really made jq^it, but oujy pronounced to 
be' so ; that he Is not made essoiitially) but only 
putqtively just, 

A NUB IS, nn'-u-his^ an Egyptian deity, called 
also ajiepa and an^jm on hieroglyphic raomi- 
ments, miob and andut, in Coptic. In tho ancient 
Egyptian mythpfbgyy ho is supposed to have 
been the sou of Osiris and ffeis, aid he appears to 
haVc been woi’ 5 hi]>pod froni the ablest pcno<l, 
''Carvings illustrative of his worriiip are to )>e 
fouiid on the tombs at Memphis. He 'is repre 
sented on raoniimeirts as having q^omted ^cars, 
uOse of a jackal, and this bofly or a man, some- 
times with a double cr'own on his ht^ad. 
supposed ofiiQC' was Ibo preside over funeral rites 
and cmhalraing tjje 4 load ; also, in the great 
judgment! lug attends to the scales placed iii the 
“ Hall of the Two Truths, whero .llm soul is 
w^eighed bv^O.siris against the foath©^; of Truth.'’ 
'Ho was also tho “opener Of rpjfcds,”. which 

were supposed to lead to heaven," v 'A® in time tho 
Bg>Ttian religion spretui beypmi the bounds of 
Egypt itself, ho appeaijifto wve^becomo known 
to the Greeks under tho title iTormes or Hor- 
raamibis whorJianged his Jackal ^ce into that of 
the dog. 

APANAGE (iwobably ' derived; from pedn^ 

I bread), a technical team in the French^ la W, em- 
’ ployed to denote tho provision macle for younger 
sons by bestowing lauds ujion them. TMs'wos 
often done by tho kings of France in ancient 
times. 

APATipr, ap^'a-the (Gr., a, wiUiou^ and 
pathos^ feelii^), denotes a pnvarion of feelmg, a 
want of passion or emotion. The ancient Stmes 
affected an entiro apathy, considering it as tho 
highest wisd(^ to enjoy perfect calmness or 
tranquillity or mind, incapable or being ruffled, 
and above the reach of any sense either of plea- 
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sure, or pftin. In the first ages of the Church, j 
- .the term apathy was employed hy the Chrigtiana 
to ostpiess a contetnpt for all earthly coiicurttn. 
Clemoftg Alcjian^nus, in particular, brougrht it 
^eatly into uwf expcctiiiif thus to draw to i 
C*hrii?tiaDity the philoaophers who aS^nred after 
such a suhllmo pitch of virtue. • j 

APIS, ai'-pu, the sacred hull of the IC^itians, 
worshipped at Memphi'i from tht earliest days. 
He was probably, introduced into the K^ryj^tiah 


reli^on in the and dynastyr and Was then ro- 
gaxded as the ineaxuatioh of the god Ptah, or thp 
Egyptian Vulcan. Ih the 4thrdynrfety, two bulls, 
Apia and Ninevis, are sui^posed’ to have re)»rc' 
sented the sun atPl UXoon respectively, while later 
still, according to Greek writenj, Apis was the 
image of Osiris, the husband, of jsis, the god of 
the Nile, and tho great divinity of the Kgyptiaus. 
Originally ho appears to'bavna bec.n Styled ITvVph , 
signifying “ the bidden. ■ Tiu' contusion of ideas 
reganling Apis may ho explained from the fact 
that the incarnation of the grOat gods varied in 
different localities, and at ditl^rent periods. At 
Memphis the great god was Ptali, and h(n’c the 
bull was held to contain his afiiatus or spiriit ; at 
Holiopolia it reproecntod the' sun, fn •Upper 
Egypt, Osiris. In any case he was tho most 
sacred of all aninialS* A court was s 6 l apart for 
hia rcHidence in iho temple of IMiiU at ‘Mnn^diis. 
The worship of the golden calf hy the Tsia'ehtes. 
is supposed to have sinung ironi the E),7ptian 
worship of the bull. 

, APOCALYPyJK,. a^-poV^n-fim (Gr., cyxilv?- 
fnpto, I rovcal or' discover), the mst iii orddT of 
the sacred booka of tho New Tiiatamdnt, called 
in our JOriglidi, Versioil the llovoJation of Hi'. 
,]ohn. It .fas written, accohling l-o Iromoua, 
about A.Ti. 90, in the island of Patiuos, Whither 
dobn had been banished by the EmpCvov Doini* 
tian J but, according tolSix'l^iwio Newton, it w'As 
wiitten cajlicr, dirring tlic reiga of Jlei'o. 'The 
aufchmshi]? of thh book is conundnly ascribed to 
./olni the “beloved apostle,” uJid untlior of tlie 
Gospel, but ^ome ctitivs ascribe it to 
anothei .tohu, commonly, euthd the Pro:>bytex- 
Ij. filhii been attiibuted to' the nrcbdierctio 
Oi ijithus J and hence' li Iwis not alwaya, bcott 
lieM us cauonioaV.. Tbyeru^wete certain clturchcB 
in Crcc'ce, as Ht. Jf ermine iijLivM'ms ua, that dhl 
not rocoiyo it; am) Jt does not occur in the 
catalogue' of osmooiCal boohs j[>repared by -tho 
council of Ijaodit^oa, nor iif tldtt of Ht, C‘yrll of 
denisaleni; but JuHtin„Ircnam.s, Origyi, Gyprian^t 
Clemens of AlcpiJfikia”, Arfeustine, Jerome, Ter- 


controversy rogdirding it^vaa revived at the time 
of the Reformation^ andTiUthlbr expjpesacs hiiniuif 
very vehemently againstfeit. The Kefornug's of 
Genova, however, Ualvin and Beza, rheeiv^ed it 
as canonical ; and these have been followed by 
Protc^itants generally. Many and various have 
been the interpretatiojtm which have been given 
to this book, and very conflicting have been tli^ 
commentaries upon it. There are said to be at 
least eighty* systematic commentaries upon it, all 
of which arc m note, while there are a far greater 
numhejr of less value. These commentaries may 
bo resolved into three, or rather four, schools of 
thought. Tho first, that of the Praeterists com* 
prises those who hipld that tho^ whole, or by far 
the greater part, of the prciliotions have been 
fulfilled, They limit ita dehunciatlon to the 


diffitruction of juigau Rome. ITie second, the 
Historical or continuous solmol of expositors 
differ ^rwitly among themselves in detail but 
agree in regarding the Injok ns a ixuitiimous 
nrophotic history of tho Glniicli in symbolical 
language from the first ccMtury^o the euh of time. 
Tho tbild are the Putunsts, who main iuin that the 
praphoeics, with the uxovptiou of tUo first ihrc»* 

. chapters, relate entirely to events which are to 
take place at or near \tho second coming of our 
Lord. Poitrlh, there are otUej-a ognin wlio regard 
it as a magnificent symbolical poem which sots 
forth the eternally 'recurring prhicijdes of right 
and \wrotig, and tho DiVihe, government, fite. 
They think tbatrtho |p-£md symlralical imagery of 
tho btiok has never f^id, And iio'Cr will find, its 
exact counterpart jn any earthly events ; its 
meauing is purely sjuritual, and it will only be 
fully /ulfillotl when the kingdom of God attains 
it.i nnaltriumt»li over the kingdom of evil. 

APOGALVPTJO raTEHATlUUi;. This 
term hi applied gonofally to predieiioiH regartling 
the growth and tiiuinphs of (.'lirist’H Kingdom, 
tvinl the books .arc sometinu's e, ailed, 'I'lut tSjiurious 
Ajiueiilypse, AViion tbedow's '.lutferod so severely 
trom Syrian and Roman oppression, matiy wiit<»rs 
arose , W'ho sought to comfo;.’t the people by 
holdhig forth li 0 ])cs of the speedy restoration of 
tiu* Jewish independence under the Messiah. 
The' chief of tlu'se are (Fifst ,K)wKh Ai^ealypso) 

, Eiioc In which Ket );The Prophecy of E/ra; The Book 
of the Jiibilco’4, or tho Little ( ionesis ; thtuVscoiiHiou 

Moiiiips; the Apocaiyi>s. 01 Moscs; the .Sibyl- 
linen (i4 hooks) ; and' the Apocalypse of IWucIn 
Seebud OhriH|,ian AjioealypsiiB-^J’hc Sihyllines ; 
Esdrns ; the Apocalypse-s of Baul, Peter, Stephen, 
Thouias, BartliolOmow, Mary, aud others. 

APQCALYPTIO NUMBKIh The mys- 
tical numbea’ 606 found in tlia ilook of the Kova” 
latioii. In the early days of ilJo Ohmeh theso 
figures were 8upposc«i to raf{.H‘ tp^PaiUtu Romo; 
•apd many Protostaiita r<^ar^ them tin fufeiring to 
Paj)ul Kom^. ^ ' 

APOOHYP'MA^ a^poh’ -re-fiji, (Gr, upokru." 
phiiy hidden, secret), a term formerly used in 
various Hcnsos, to denote .cibtain bopk^, tho 
moaning of which was ^BupjmsOil to be nidden 
from the “ common , people, *^but now having a 
meaning very little difiVrent from “Bpiirious.” 

I Among early CluisJlaij writers it was froipiently 
applied to anonyinoint or pseudonyihous worka. It 
waK also applied to dnngerooi*' works, composed 
by ancient heretics ‘to favo\^r 'ijjieir views, or by 
Catholics under fictitious signatures. At jiri Bcnt, 
the name is coipmoifly upphed to oi rt.nii bix>ka 
'Vliich are nojir,, believed .jbo have Im'Cti, Divihrly in- 
s{iircd, but wbicli Jwiv<? Bometfirtes be<;u rrgaidid 
as such, arid.arc s^' goneralJy held as useful for 
instruction and emfication;' These hooks were 
not rcCffivestl by tiie Jews as any portion of the 
Old Testament, and iViMiot Cited or alluded 
to in i^y part of the Nxw. Neither weic they 
regarded as canonical by the earty falheri, IhrAigh 
they Were generally, considered w'orthy of tove- 
Eenceand estoum, till t/!||CCouncikof Trent, itt 
adjudged that (with inb exception of the twef 
books .of Esdras mid tho Jhaycr of ALinassos) 
they were to he held as canonical by the Gatholic 
Church. At the Befonnation, Protestants gener- 
ally rejected them ; but they soon began again 
to bo Tead in public woisjiip. The Church of 
England enumerates the apocryphal books in 
her XXXIX. Aiticles as hooks which “the 
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ChiLToh diyth Tcatl for exami>lo of life ami in- 
BUiietion, of tnaniicrB» but yofc doth it not apply 
them to estaihliah aiiy docfcrino.” By the other 
PrcrtMSHtftTit ttlmrcbes m Enghiml and Ainorica, 
they art) rejeotud fiom public worshii), The 
s^ocryphal book«*fire f. ai»d II. JBaiiras, Tobit, 
«AuUtIi, Ksthcf, AVi^dom of Boloin«)n, JSccleaias- 
Baruth, t:>ong of tlic Three Olnldreo, 
History of Susannah, Bel and the Dragon, 
Prayer of Hanassem, I. and Maccabees. In 
old e<lition8 of tlio Bible, the Ai>octypl»ft is 
somctiraea to be rcen bound up bottreen the Old 
and New Te^taineiita ; but not In the recent 
authorized cditious. Be<^ides tliesc, there are a 
number of . othca* so-called apocryphal books, 
whicJi, however, have never buou regarded as 
canonical, Amon^ these, are the third and 
fourth books of Ksdras, tlie hook of Jinoch* the 
TeMbttirnent of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Assirtnp- 
lion of Moses, the third, fourth, and fifth books 
of Macoalwoa, &Q. The origin of theso works 
cannot bo ascertained with accuracy. Some bear 
traces of a Paleafcinian, others again of an 
Egyptian, others of a Cluildoan inflneuco ; most 
hear internal evident of having been cornposeil 
in tho isf <^r end century b.o. The following 
j osi^ons may l>c given for their reitiction. U'Jiey 
ar(i Jfco-b extuubiu Hobrew, c-ndaro wliolly Wanting 
in tluvt prophetic Avhich is ap^xirent in even 
the historical record*^ of the Old I’estament. 
Moreover, not only dotheynoi claim inspiration, 
but bewail tho want of it, and they are charac- 
teriflcd in miuiy passages by a feeling of romance 
difnn’cnt from the simple gmndcur of the’' Bible. 
Still further, they teach doctrines uoktatightin 
other parts of the Biblb, siieh as tho efficacy of 
prayiifs for thu dead, tho tntcrcossion of saints 
and the transmigration of souls, and last of all, 
but perhaps most ooncltwivo, they ai)pcar never . 
to have Ixien quofcetl by Clurist or his apostles. ; 
Of the New Tetitani^nt,, there exist a number of ] 
Kpurious Oospcfi|, Acts of Apostles, and Epistles. ' 
These works have been collected and publislicd 
by Fabricius, in hi3‘“Co»lejX Pscudepigtaiihus j 
Vetcris TestarpenU,” and his.“(JofUx Apoory- i 
phtts Novi TcstaTneiiti.’’ > - . ^ 

■ (^r., deinonstra- ' 

tvve), ^ a term applied to those jiulgmonts or con- 
clusions whioh are' necMsarily truo, from the ! 
oppevsito being impossible. An apodictical argu- 
ment, therefore, is one which excludes the 
possibility of the opposite. 

APOLL-IKA RIANS, ^ a-jpol*-li-7iai''ri-an8f ’ 
an ancient sect of heretics which arose in the < 
latter lialf of tho centiiry, and were named ■ 
after ApolUnaris, bishop of lAodicoa. They 
d(mied that our Saviour liad a reftsonabl© soul, 
and disserted that its ploco was supplied by tho 
Logoa, or DivjjBe natmo. Thft doctrit iG was con- 1 ! 
ilwnoa as lioretical by vaiious councils, including 
t^at of Oonst-autiuoido, in 381. After tho death * 
of their founder, tho AMlUnimans wore lUvided 1 
Into two iieotg-^'the "Vatalians, muned after ^ 
V^atalia, bishop of Antioch, and the Polomoaus-*- ’ 
t>io latter, asserting that tfie Divine uud human I 
^ture^ yroro so blended IS Ohrist, that his body ^ 
proiJftr obaeot of adoration. Tim ApoBina- j 
wurq fotblddon by imperial edicts," in 3S8 * 
“Ad S 97 i bolding rpligiotts naaemblica, and ] 
lb fropi having, liters or residing in citlos ; ^ 

ahd thqy at lenisth entirely disai^oair. * ^ 

A]^)£LY<>lS^ , tho tSliieek render- < 

ibS of the Hebrew Abaddon, the of the I 


bottomless jut. In the Revelation {ix. 11) we 
read, They had a king over them, whose name 
in*tho Hebrew tongue is Abaddwi, but in the 
Greek tongue hath his name JiteoIlvon.” Most 
critics identify the fallen an"l^6ith the Asmo- 
deus of the aixKjryjihal book 
APOLOGETICS, a-po-h-jet'-ih, is a term 
applied to that branch of divisiity which has for 
its object a systematic arrangement of thof»o 
external and internal evidences of Ohristkmity 
by whioh Ohrifitians arc OTialded soieiitihcally to 
ju.vtify the pooiiliaritios of their faith- Apologetic^ 
defend the fundanien till principles 01 Ohristian^y 
against unbelievers; polomics defend 0110 parti- 
cular belief, or class of beliefs, against others. 
Apologies (and in this connection tl»o lood-inm 
popular meaning of tho word as an acknowledg- 
ment or explanation of some wrongdoing or 
breach of faith, must he avoided) for ceitain doc- 
trines of Christianity, or defending it from charges 
brought against it by its opponents, have apinm^ed 
from very early times ; as the apologies of Ter- 
tullian, Justin Martyr, Origoii, and otliorfl; but 
it v/fis not until the iCth century that apologetics 
cainc to be regarded as a distinct branch of theo- 
lo:^cal«ctence. Tho name was first brought into 
use by J. G. Planck, in his “ Introduction to 
Theological Knowledge,” 1794. The first work, 
however, whkJi can bo said to havo treated 
the subject of apologetics in a scientific manner 
is that of P. E. Aliiller, published at Copenhagen 
in t8io, ‘‘Christian Apologetic ; or, a Pldlosofdu 
cal Exposition of tho Arguments for tho Divine 
Orimn of Christianity.” Since tliat time, various 
works have a^meared on tliis subject, particularly 
' in Germany. The fundamental principle of apolo- 
getics is tJic necessity of a supeniatural revola- 
tiop. It treats of tho logical, moral, and meta- 
physical possibility of a revelation ; of the necessity 
oi u revelation ; and demonstrates, from internal 
and historical evidence, the truth of revelation. 

APOSTACY, a-jws'-ta-se (Gr., apoptosis, a 
forsaking^ desertion), is a going away or defection 
from one s original profession or religion, 
eithor oi>enly or virtually. The primirive Obris- 
tmn church distinguished several kinds ofitoos- 
tatesar — 1, Those who went entirely from Chris- 
rianity to Judaism ; 2, those who complied with 
the Jews in many of their nnlaw’ful coremomea, 
witliout making a formal” profe.isian of their 
religion ; 3^- those Who mingled Judaism and 
Chnsiinuity together ; and 4, those who relapsed 
into pitgjnism. The ^Imperor Julian, who aban- 
doned Christianity, is knoivn in hirfcory as ‘^Tha 
Apostate,” ' ‘ , w 

A POSTEHIORI^^ {s&e A pbiobi.) 
APOSTLE, a-fxm-a (Gr., tSpoMoi, a nw.. 

longer), ^porljr signffios one Sent or ddeBsted 
by atiotber iipon some business ; Ono of the 
discTjfiuO specially commissioned by Christ to 
preach the GobjicI. Out of tlio number Of his 
tlraciplcs, our Wl selected twelve tobo^v»«Bi©<i 
with the apestladnp. Thi^ oiamsoa wero Skboa 

wiv ’ eswtoter, JWm, 

Plnhp, B^lielomov.'TJiaBUM.araWhe,,; jinB«a 
we liGW, Jwlc,, KunftBmed l^benct or 
^mon the pawrtrit?©, and Judas Abowt 

eight m^ths after tboir soktna ehsotfem, and in 
the third year of our Lord's piablie niSjaMry/thoy 
ww© soht out by two and two to declare to tho 

Gehiilos) tot tbo kingdom of beaVet^ ai 
Mind, and to confirm tScsii* doctrhre by )niiac!S 0 Sii 
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AffaeriilM) resarrection of oirr Lord, the pUoe of 
JodAo waB supplied by Muttjhias,>4uid tbo^ipo&UoH | 
reoetrcd a new commaelon of a itiore cxteaieiv^ 
natuiTO,— To go an^^teanli all notioiid, baiitizing 
tbm m the uame^ the Beither, aad tlio $ou, 
aad of the Soly Ohoat.’* Paul, apd, acooriling 
to some, Barnabas, W'cre subsequeuily added to 
the list of apostles, without regard to the number 
of twelve. It «wa8 essential to an l^>ostlo — 
i, That he should have iioreonally 'Soon Christ ; 

, that ho should have been immediately called 
and chosen by Christ himself ; 3, that he should 
have been flivftiely ins].>ired and ftUly instructed j 
in tW mysteries of tlio kingdom of heaven, so as | 
to bo secured against all mistakes in teaching ' 
divine trutli ; and 4, that he should have the 1 
power of working miracles in attestation of his ; 
commission, and of the truth of his doctrine. 
They were notrestrictedjlikc bishops and 'jmatora, 
to any particular church ; and they had no suc- 
cessors in oflico. St. Paul is sometimes sty led, 
by way of eminence, the Aix>stlo of the GontUes, 
as^t. Peter was called the Apostle trf the Cir- 
cumcision. The appellation of ajiostlo was some- 
times given to the ordinary travelling miiiktei's 
of the Ohui'ch ; as where the Apostle rai^ speaks 
of Audronicus and J unia as of note among tho 
apostles. According to some, Ikirnabas was 
an ni>ostle in this ficnsc ; though others hold that 
he was one in the highest sense. This was also a 
title given to those ?»eiit by the church€» to carry 
■ their alin.j to the ])oin' of other churches. Thus 
f^t. Paul, in writing to the Pbilippians, tells 
tlicm that Bpaphroditua, their ^ aixistlc, hhd 
ministered to his wants. Apostle is also thought 
by many to have been originally used for bishop 
btrforc that name was introduced. Among riie 
Jews, it was tho name of an oHiocit sent into the 
<41hireiTt parts of tlio country to sec that the 
law.s were duly obsen’‘cd, and to collect _ the 
inoueya. for the tciuplc. In Uko manner, it is 
froqueutly applied to one that has first idanted 
Oluistiainty in a place; as Xavier, tho AposGo 
of the Indies. In the Greek Liturgy, “apostle” 
is tho name of a book containing the epistlca of 
St. Paul, printed in the order in which tbfy arc 
to be lead in chiurclies throughout Idio course of 
tho year. 

APOSTLES, ACTS OF. (ike Acts of tuic 
APOBTr.es.) 

Ai'OSTLES' CREED treda, I be- 

lieve), is the name of a formuhs oi* flummary of 
the Oliristian faith, drawn up, according to some, 
by riio apostles at JcrusaJcln shortly after our 
Lord's attceiifiiodSj and hence its name. Tliere 
arc many reasons for doubting this ; but that it 
is very ancient is evident^rom tho fact Umt it 
is to be found as it now stands in tlio works of 
St. Ambroseand Buflnns, b^lh of whom fionrished 
in the 4t}i oontaty. {See OiHCKf). ) 
APOSTOUC, cm APOSTOLICAL, 

is a term applied to something 
relating to, connoted with, or descended fiom 
apostles { as, apostolic nge, the ajicstolio 

doctrine, tiiO apostolic character. 

4|wistalio Gstuuis oertaiii rules or laws for the 
goyempLont of the Courch, hcM h}' some to have lieen 
dravnsup by the apostles tkcimielves. There Is nec^ 
sut&deitt gmand for beiferivg ikirt this was the case ; 
4ikey juobably belong to the 4th cw $th aCntury. The 
Untt Itfty canons, trc^nsloted tfom Greek into. Lathi 
^ the ypnngot, weae by the Latin 

43l»ach, and the 61^ Cluureh ococ^E^ aU the canons, 
IndLudhig thiixtr-flTo Of a later dail. Thrir variation 
iMMaune a inattcr of dispota bet^en the chuiehes. 


Someinodcra writers on tho subject l»n\u come to tha 
conclusion thiU tiic canons ixie a ccxntnlation of prao- 
ticsi rules for the guldauce of the oiiuuy miule from 
Holy Scriptures, tho doclsiouQ of the enriicr counoUs, 
and eiisting ecclesiastical by an unknewn 

eeclesiafitio of the Byrlhu Church, vlio lived *111 |h« 
4th or-kth ceutuiy. • 

Apostolic Con«ututi(ms—-'Eifiht books', of which Utc first 
six contaihcd rlircctiona for the wiiole of the Christian 
lif^i, and were probably written by (.'Unnoua .Uotuauus 
ab^t the end of the 3rd oentury, Tho seventli 
book is essentially aA»ridginimt of the utliers, 
and belongs iitobaWy the boglmdug of the 4tii 
century. Tlve-olgiith book, vhicU rchitea only to 
tho ttwsrcxl ofilcM, and Ja ' written fur the priests, 
belupgs laohably to t%e middle of tho .'th century. 
Thera aie, however, numerous later int«rp»>ltttioDB. 

ApostoHo -ChtireKes wat anclantly a iiamo given to 
those oliurchsd Which ware a«ppose<l to have been 
founded by th^ apostles, v In aftertimes, otlmr churolms 
asButned this title, priucipjilly on account of their sup- 
posed, coufotiuitv with tlm doctrhiei of tho chiuvhea 
pliintod by the apost les. Tho torm was first applied to 
bishops in the t th ceftttWy. Afterwards, tho title was 
assumed by tho Popes oE Itcjine, as being tho sucoeoHJta 
of tho chhd apniitle lector. - Uenoe the teniis apostolio 
church, apostolic sue, ajwgtoUc chair, aiHJfttolic hluiw- 
ing, «'tc- * 

ApostoUo Fotheers- An appells^hm usually given to 
tho wi iters of the ist centnry,- who employed' their 
pens iu tho cause of Chi1»tl:inity. "I'lrey wore Clement, 
15amabas. IgnatlttS, I'olycarp, and 
Apeatahoid Saoeosaien, <tihOh4ol'-i'Je^l, Isatw^ap- 
plhMl to tlio lino of unhrokmi succassAloa, in which tho 
ministry of tho Cliuuh has been contjnuod from tho 
days of the apostles to the proBcftt time. T>r. Hook, tn 
hla “Cliuich Dictionary,'*^ “The cloigy of tho 
(Tiureh of Ktigland can tmee iheit conweetiou wHh tho 
aufjstlM by links, not one ot which is wanting, from 
the rimes of St. iSml and Bt. Frier to ourowu.’ Wowo 
thbohigtani) rpohitain that there l»as Injon not only a 
liistorieolaaocossion, but a trwwmissloii of tho powers 
and privileges of the apostlos. This claini is made by 
the Itoroaii Catholic chia-el). ^ 

Apostolic Catholic Cfiiureh. ItivumiTUS.) , 
Apesiidio Hajobty -A tltte ocmfwrod by Fepo Hyl. 
Tester 13., In A..i». kioo, on 3)0^0 Stephen Of lliingary. 
In *758 tho ^0 was renewed by r-c^>e<3«i«oatXlJl^ 

In favour of Maria 'rUeresa, as Queen o£ Hongary, and 
continues to be uswl by the Lnipcror of Au'^t.rla, oa 
King of Hungary. ^ 

Apostolic Ifarty -~Tho name given to a patty con- 
spicuous in tho modem history of Sjwiin, Cfuniioaeu 
of uident Roman (^tiuAtes, Who, about lyao, 
formed themselves Into a himii, cmnpoaeti chiefly ol 
swug/4Jer3 and vagabomte, led by refugoe prieste. 
After leatUng a predatory and tU<»orderiy Ufa tor 
about ten ycara, they merged iuto^ho Catllflt party. 

AP0^5T0L1CT, OR APOSTOLIC 

HKKTKllEN, in the mkOie oi tliroo 

diifervnt sfrcta, who’pi^ofciMBedio imftato the man- 
ner and practice of tbo apoiiUos. The fivst^ of 
those, called also Jpotaciicif or 
sprung fporn the Encrafcitofi and Oatitwi, and 
flourished 4u the srd co;itury. They professed to 
Ivave all tliingH iu ooinifum, to attain from 
mcirriagd, and the ,upo of witje, ^flesh, ifoc. ; 
little nwro is kuojwn respecting them. Tlio 
second Bc-ct belongs to the iztU century, and 
were first knoW'ii in Gt^nnans^ near Cologne. 
They rejected the authority 01 the Topo, and 
the rites and cri-enionM)iji < J tho diurcU ; wero 
peculiar in Iiolding it Unlawful to take an 
in permitting their hair and bca^rds to grow to 
Ail enormous length, preferi ing ceubaoy to 
Wi^dlook (ffliHihg thomsJTyea the rworiiers '' 

♦nd ui.'fiiora), and in each man haYJUg a spintual 
rister, witii whom he Uvc*l iu a domcfivic roiaimm 
Benuitd Of Clairvaux wrote thejwut, and 

Thany s|f thorn were burned as hci'cttew. The 
founder of third sect Gerhard fsegarolli, 
a nsocbanic of Parma, who, in went 
as a preacdior of ropentanoo; and gradually a. 
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number of others joined him. There being 
nothing startling in their doctrines, they were, 
for upwards of twenty years, allowed to pursue 
tlieir course immoleilted, and they extended their 
labouJ^ beyond the limits of Italy. At length, 
the rapid spread of their doctrines excited the 
attoutiou of the Church, and Jlonoriua IV., in 
1286, issued a bull against them, which was 
followed four years later by another by Nicholas 
IV. Opposition, however, only led them i;o 
inveigh more boldly against the errors and 
corruptions of the Church of Rome, AvhicU they 
described os the Babylon of the Apocalypse. 
They were now i)ersecutcd ibs heretics, and many 
of them perished at the stake ; among otlmrs, 
iSegaielli, in 1300. Ho was succeedetl by Dolciiio 
of Novara, originally a monic, a man much bis 
superior in education and mental (pialities, who, 
after travelling for some time in Italy spreading 
the tenets of his sect, but everywhere dogged by 
the Inquisition, retired for safety to Dalmatia. 
After a time he again made his a])pearauce in 
Italy: but, being still ivn object of persecution, 
he established himself, witli about 2,000 of his 
adherents, male and female, on the mountain 
iScbollo, in the diocese of Vercelli. In 1305 a 
crusade was prochtimod against him, and for 
two years Doloino, with consummate skill and 
bravery, defended himself against his enemies, 
till famine ett'ecto<l what force could not ac- 
complish, and the remnant of famished Apos- 
tolics were comjiollod to Burrendcr. Dolcino, 
after undergoing the most cruel tortures, which 
he boro with the greatest foctitudo, was put to 
death at VfjroclH. So groat was his influence that 
after his dcatli his followers vrere frequently named 
Dolcinists, In Dante’s “Inferno,” canto xxviii., 
the poet describes himself as being con(lucto<l by 
Virgil into the ninth gulf of Hell, where heretics 
and Bchisraatios were suffering toiture. Among 
them was Mahomet, who desires the visitor to 
carry back to earth a message to Dolcino : — 

“ Bid him, If he wish not 
Here soon to follow me, that with good Btoi*c 
Of food ho arm him, lest imprisoning snows 
Yield him a victim to Novara's power, 

No easy conquest obe.” 

The Florentine liistorian, Giovanni Villani, says 
Dolcino was followed by more than 3,000 men and 
women, wlio “ Uvc<l ])romiscuously on tho moun- 
tains together like beasts and that he was “ taken 
by the 1)60 pie of Novara and bimit with Margarita 
his companion, and many otliermcn and wojnen.” 
Cristoforo Irfindmo, a commentator on Dante, of 
tho 15th coutury, writes of Dolcino with less 
ecolcsiastioal bitterness, and states that he was 
possessed of singular eloquence, and that both he 
and Margarita endured thoir fate with a firmness 
worthy of a better cause. In Xjombardy and the 
south of Franco remnants of tho sect existed in 
tho bogiiming of the 15th century. 

iPOSTOOLIiUirS, ap-os~too ' were a 
sect of Mennonites lyHch sprang up in the year 
1664, and took the ndme from Samuel Apoatool, 
an omiuent minister among the Huauonites. 
AJ^OTHlilOSIS, g^-o-the' -0-318 (Or. apotheo- 
a doi^<^Uon), in ancient Mythology, is a term 
apij^od to the change which a mortal was snpt^ 
pijsed^ to undergo when he was raised to a eod.^ 
Among the anoint Greeks and Romans, there 
prevailed a ^clier that certain of their heroes 
were, after aeitth) raised into the order of the 
goihn In later times the term was more esiteci- 
^ly used to signify the ceremony by which the 


Roman emperors were defined after their death* 
Fire was applied to the funeral pile, and while it 
Was burning an eagle was let loose from the top, 
and was supposed to carry the soul of the emperor 
up to hei^ven, aftej which time he was worship- 
ped with tlie other gods. Not only emperors, but 
their relations and friends were thus deified. 
Sixty persons altogether are recorded os having 
been thus raised to divitie honours from tho time 
of OaEisar to that of Constantine. 

APPARITION, ap-pa-rish' -on (Lat., op- 
parercs to appear). From almo£»t the earliest 
ages of tlie world, there appears to have existed 
a belief in phantoms or spectral appearances, 
assuming various forms, in many cases those of 
departed relatives and friends, which have be- 
come visible to the beholder under different 
circumstances, leading them to believe that they 
have actually seen tho disembodied sniiits of 
those wlio have been removed from earth. It is 
highly probable, indeed certain, that the gi-eater 
number of stories of spiritual or ghostly appear- 
ances that have been related may be tmeed to a 
diseasc<I or disordered state of body acting on the 
brain, Jhrough the nerves, exciting certain im- 
pressions and sensations in a manner no vivid that 
those who have experienced these sensations, re- 
sill ting entirely from an unhealthy state of the sys- 
tem, have believed, without doubt, that the im- 
pressions produced have positively been brought 
alxnit from the actual vision of those o))jt)cts which 
an excited imagination luis pictured. Dr. Samuel 
Hibert has advanced a theory that these sj>cctral 
appearances are entirely tho result of an abnormal 
condition of the organism of those wlio see them 
and that they are visible only to those labouring 
under some temi^orary derangement of the system, 
or who have become weakened by illness, or by 
any means which have caused a reduction of the 
natural strength of the body, yivoducing a corres 
ponding injury of rational mental power. There 
are, however, many cases, dismissing all those 
caused by ovcr-iiuliugcnce in eating and drinking, 
fear, and a morbid state of tho brain, in whicli 
])ersQns, sane in body and mind, whose veracity 
canirot bo questioned, have soon appaiitions, and 
at such times wlieii it seems provable tliat 
they should have the power to apx)ear ; yet 
it may be with justice assorted in sujiport of the 
theory above moutioned, that oven in these cases, 
the tiutli of which it is so difficult to question, 
the phantom has been seen by one person only, 
and may consequently be considered as an illusion 
of tho In'ain. But there are also cases of appari- 
tions seen by two persons at once, and one case 
is recorded when the figure was visible at the 
same time to four hq^an beings and a dog. The 
story to which allusion is here made, is related in 
Gilbert’s “History of Cornwall,” and copied from 
the MS. account written by Dr. Rudifell, then 
minister of Launceston, of the appearance of a 
woman to himself and others in 1665. Of course 
there miy have been in these instances deliberate 
falsehood, and the same may be said of more 
modern statements ; but it is dilficnlt to believe 
that Iversons of reputation, some of whom are 
still should wilfully attempt a deception 

of the kind, the certain result of which must bo 
contemptuous increilulity. 8tatement8%f this 
kiml are not few, but many; and some otacieut 
Greek and Roman writers believed that man 
ossesaed a spirit ( eidolon) besides a sotd'and a 
ody,an.d that tho eidolon, in the shape of ijxe de« 
ceased, sometimes hovered about the grave, « 
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made itself visible to relations and others. Sir 
David Brewster attempted to explain the matter 
on purely physiological principles, and remarked^ 
as a physsical fact, that “when the eye is not ex- 
posed to the impressions of external objects, or 
when it is insensible to these ohjccts’iu conse- 
quence of being engrossed with its own operations, 
any object of mental qouteraplatioii which has 
either been called up by the memory or created 
by the imagination will be seen as distinctly as if 
it had been formed from the vision of a real 
object.” This explanation, however, docs not 
satisfactorily apply to cases where apparitions 
havo been, and no oiieration of the memory or 
imagination can bo traced in connection witli the 
object seen ; ami there are hundreds of narratives 
in which notliing of the kind can bo traced, and 
which depend for crodcnce on the character for 
veracity of the narrators. Such stories are either 
truthsor falsehoods; and one must decide, accord- 
ing to fail* rules of evidence and knowledge of 
human motives, as to their validity. Of course, 
there are many cases of unconscious self-decep- 
tion, as when a person in u strange bedroom sees 
by tl le dim light of the fire what he believes to 
be the figure of a man or woman, but which, in a 
clcarei light, is shown to be an article df ^ress 
thrown on a chair or hanging from a peg. No 
doubt many ghost stories rest upon no better 
foundation, ^jleep follows the brief waking, and 
in the full light of day the person can see no 
resemblance between any object in the room and 
the object ho believes ho saw two or thieo hours 
before, and yet they may be the same. There 
have, too, doubtless been cases where an event 
strongly appealing to the feelings, as tho unex- 
pected deatti of a loved person at a distance, gives 
rise to what may be termed a deceptive memory, 
inducing the belief that a mysterious indication 
of the occurrence was received at the time, 

• There are wilful inventions, such as tho ghost 
story which D<^foG prefixed to a dreary book to 
make it sell. It is an easy way of disix>sing of a 
perplexing and apparently well suhatantiated 
story to say that it must be either self-deception 
or invention ; but there remains beldud some- 
thing which as yet neither science nor shrewdness 
can satisfactorily explain, and we must probably 
know much more than wo do at present about 
the strange problems of psychology, and especially 
of tho sympathetio infiuence of mind upon mind, 
before wo can ever approach a solution. Of lato 
years the belief in apparitions has received a new 
and enormous impetus by the declarations and 
pretensions of believers in spiritualism, in con- 
nection with which there are some not readily 
explained phenomena, allied with a very great 
amount of impudent and easily detected imposture 
amd swindling. {Sec Spiritualism.) 

APPEAL, ap-ped' (Fr., appeler), in law, is 
the removal of a complaint from inferior to a 
superior court, being m the nature ^bf a writ of 
error. Tli© new Judicature Act (i 873) constituted 
a court of apj^l consisting of the Lord Chan- 
oellor, the Iiora Chief Justice of theQueen’s Bench 
Division, and sLt , other Judges^ styled Lords 
Justices of Appeal* The full Court of Probate 
hear appeals from the court of the Jhdge Ordinary. 
In mafters cognisable hy fustices of the peace, an 
^peol (unless prohibit^ by statute) lies to the 
garter SessLons, and aow,by eoandai Viet. 0. 43» 

, an £4>peal from their judgments or decisions on 
points of law may be bad to one of the divisions 
pi the High Court of Justice. 1 ^ certain oases in 


the County Coui'U, appeals avo miulo Uu'ioiu to 
the Court of Probate, whoso deeisiun.'i final, 
and the decisions of the Couita of ()uurtor Sessions 
can also he apjioalcd against.* The archhislit»|) of 
each province is the ju<lgo of ai)pcul8 fiNuu tho 
archdeacons' and consistory courts. (Nee Ads'lzn 
OF Rattle.) 

Criminal Appeal in Scotland.- The rourt of 

Juatidaiy, composed of seven .hnigesnf the I'onrt of 
SufWion, and presidixl over hy tho Loul Juriico-i 'eucral, 
is the final court of appeal in criminal caaes. 

AL'PEARANOK, (Lat., r/p/jfirco 

I appear or give attoiulance), in Liw, tlio term 
am>carance has reference to an ancient state of 
practice, by which tho litigant paitios personally, 
or by their rospeclivo attorneys, .actually con- 
fronted each other In open couit. The object is 
now otfocted by tho p.arty wiusing a minute or 
rnomorandiun to bo tiled in tho ollicoof the courts 
which he may do in person or by his attorney. 

APPENDANT, ap-ixu^'dant (Lit., appm- 

dem^ hanging, fixinu, or fastening to), in Jiiw, is 
a thing of iucovpoival iiiliciitancc, belonging to 
anotlier inheritance that is more woitl)y>*a» an 
advowson, connnon, court, or the like, which may 
hQ ap/k^mhud to .a manor; common of fisliing 
appendant to a freehold ; land appomlant to an 
otlico ; a scat in a chuiuli to a house. ({rice Ap- 
l*UfiTKNANC£».) 

APPERCEPTION, ap' ■(ter-Hcp^-ithon (Lit., 
ap for ad^ to* perception pereeptioub is a tiim 
applied in mental nhilosoidiy to that slate or 
kind of perception which reflects n])ou itself, by 
which wo are conscious of oiir js rceptions and 
can reflect upon tlio ojieiution of our own minds. 
Tho term was first introduced by J.eibnitz. 

APPOINTMENT, <jipp^' 7 it'‘m(/U (Fr., 

appoinlemrUn from Lat,, a point), 

in Law, is generally considered as one of tho 
common-law conveyances or inoilcsofdispOBitiori, 
and is a deed, will, or iiistrumcut of a derivaiivt; 
nature, relative to or dependent on aomo pro- 
codeut, deed, or insurauct*, in which a power to 
appoint to certain uses, or in favour of particular 
persons, or to divert the property or fund into 
Buch channels as the apjiointer, by the power 
given, is authorized or enabled to do. The term 
is aUo applied to an ollicc, employment, or place 
of profit, which is called an appointment, and to 
the act of investing with, or placing a iK^rson iu 
an official employment or emolument, which is 
called an appointment thereto. 

APPORTIONMENT, ap-por'-^n-ment 
(Lat., adpoHiovemt to settle tho share, {lart, or 
allotment of each), in law, is a dividing of rent 
or income into parts, according as tho land out of 
which it issues is dividwl among two or more ; as, 
if a stranger recovers part of the land, the tenant 
shall iwty, having regard to that recovere<l and 
what remains in his hands ; but, in general, a 
rent-charge, or things that are entire, cannot lie 
meide the subject of aiipbrtioument : and, by 4 
and 5 Will. IV. 0. aa, it is providiul that in 
cases of aU fixed periodical payments, fmyable 
under any instrument ext^uted wlion the interest 
of the recipient determines, by death or other- 
wise, the payments shall be apnortion^'d so that 
he or his representatives, and tlte person entitled 
by succession or reversion, or in remainder, shall 
have tlieir respective proportions up to and from 
the time at which wio prior title or interest 
ceas0d. But this does not apply to tent reserved 
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by lease of lands or tenements, as tlio party^ visions are made by which justices of the peaoe 
liable under the lease is still to make payment of are empowered to settle dis])atcs between sucih 
the wliole to the party who would bn entitled if q^pronticcs and their masters, and to disehai^gfe 
the statute luul not boon made ; tlio latter, how- former from their indentures upon reasoi>able 
over, being liable to account to the person claim- cause shown. Similar powers al^o belong to tho 
kig' thu aiiportionmcut. By a later 33 and juatioesirPthe case of all other apprentices. They 
34 Vie. c. 35, the operation of the law is extendod may commit them to prison for three months for 
to rents, aimuibies, salaries, puiisiohs, and all breach of duty, in cases in which nob more than 


periodical payments. 


I £33 pramium is paid. In usual cases, the terma 


APPRALSBMBNT, ap^prai^-ment (W. "« tawter and th® friqn^ 

axmrMer to value -sot a iiriM^onl — Tlia ^t apprentice na to- the hours of service ^d 

Ara.ter’^n“tSyc“S 


lots’ 

Wed for rent, before the goods can bo sold, to 

satisfy the distraint, the lUstrainer raasfccattse « ? as® ,w® of Imultm, 

them tu be appraised OP valued ljy two appraisers, bound to con- 

wlio must be previously awoim by a coustable to 

put a true, value on tliem according to the best ^ trade ; and by the 11^ cust^ 

of their judgment. In aocounti 4 ^ legacy '^ 

duty, the Oommissioners of Inland Revenue re- of the City of ^n- 

rjuiro an inventory and appraisement of goods or ^ T ^ompjainU against, 

properly remaining unsold, in order to ascertain xf,, freemen of tlio city. If m 

the value upon which tlio duty in respect thereof covenant by tbo 

shall be charged, wliich inventory is retained by fnends of the apprentice for mainten- 

them unless it bo stampcfl. Kvery i>erson (ox- executor or administrator of the 

cepfc a licensed auctioneer) who acts professionaUy ll make provision for the 

as an appraiser must talce oirfc a yearly licence at assets will allow. A luaster 

a coat of £2. The duty payable on appraise- reasonable corporal cliastis.-mc-nt 

inontsis as follows ^ ^ to his apprentice for a breach or neglect of his 

„ , « , „ „ « . cannot discharge him. It is, how- 

Yaluation not exceeding ^,50 £0 a 6 ever, advisable for the master to apply to the 

" ” 2 M o justices ratJier than to take tlie law into his own 

" 500 1**.! o 15 o liaudsi He may bring an action against the 

If exoeodlng 500 x o' o I*apont or other person who has by the iiidenturo 

For v^uatious under £50. thorn U a alight dbty. 

Aiyrabomentsn.ad« for logaoydtrtyar® exempt, tioe himmlf, if ho be an infant, except by the 
but not >f made for mcrow or return of probate cmiom of London. An action lies by tho i Wer 
duty. . In Sootch law the oorreeponduig pro- for enticing away or hari>ouring hie servant or 
ooedmg le known ne appreoiahon. apprentice. An apprentice is not liable to Ser?I 


with the Imnd. In Philosophy, it is applied to 
that act of thamind by wbioh it oonoeivea of a 


^laU servo his time. If the premium be less than 
£10, and the apiirentioe abeout hiroaelf from his 

nnB;a^A««^CI \\d\ <«n 1«rwlvlj^ A. ^ 1 1 « • 


thing wfthout passing any iudament unon it, ®****»» service^ he is liable to servo beyond his 
Honoo it is used to express an iUadoquato br^m- lung' a tuno as ho shall have' absented 

jpcrfect idea of. a thing, and is opposed’ to com- n^e satisfaction, or bo imprisoned 

prehension. There are many truths which wo a ** ' ^ud'th© remedy is cumulative. 

ap{>reh(md, but which wo cannot comprohond : tor tnof protc^on of a^irentioes, &o., 

as the great mysteries of bur faith. “ It belongs m 1851. apprentice is entitled 

to tho idea of Uod that ho may be apnrehendod, ^® *b.®'^*^denture bating. tho stamp-duty oharga- 
isroasonable oreataraN. ” respect' of tho promi um. The s tamo-dutv 


butnotcomprohmided by hisroasonable oreaturos. 


stamp-duiy 


If He.woi’o not so, Ho would not be God, or tho' ^ apprenticeslup iudonturos is as. 6d., if no pro- 
bcttng that colnIH'<^h©n^od Him would be Gfod S paid *, and in case of proraium, 5s. for 

alsoi " 01V f mcUonia parti . Efforts, have been 

Itt Im, thftwordie apidlod to Uiaaiwis^ uy legel i success, by 

authority, of olfez^mthken in the aot« orof suspe^ed trades unions to compel a master to limit thd 
{HunM;ui!i. numpen of his apprentices. The system of indbor 


to leawi). Ap™ntico9:i^mwwdIy b^a.by hi: bdntt bv 

. dentures fbr a' Wm of y«m»b with, their owTi ooa» aado^ ^ piooeworiE* but on; a reduced 
without whic^ the trausaetion iapotibimtioga. , ‘ . 

oxieU]^'. in tbo case of appEontlocttf who AJr^^JsU'fiAfriON, cmrpro^%a^*g^rp iS' tbab 

• bosmd with th^Pocmsetttiiofaissuijtis^i^ not or ^position^if the nund by which Waason^ 

rilBw^iy-oiattyefisrsof^s^Oi. Avarietyjof statutea^ with soma degree ot piearfai© or aa«A 

m wb^ pui^iappmti^ e 

afro th be bound, asciiguodj Tegisbsro^. and nadm Ssetali law, sppmbate and mprabaw are techi. 
tahkpd/ Thlwadbjeutisuowpkeeduudimrthap^ nical eijM^ions signifying tl^Mr no person can ho 

momt;o«stdi^of^\the‘Rom-l»w^^ Rod^roJort tbo same deodTorln 
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AROHHIHHOP 


feeop wbatr l)^ thfi >viU U giy«K, ox iuboBded to 
b«,4Y(UX to a&othoir py^n. 

. AFjPitOFRIATIvKK, a^pTfro'-^ri-ai^-tikm/t 
(X^t., Appropriation applyb^ or tekirog to one’s 
osmu^ymh in ^ woon Uas, Mo life, | 

tIW'£i^iold^.M o£ the pitrsoiat^ hojuso, | 

thfi the tithe reut-oharge, anil otficr dues ; 
hut; these ato sometuaes. appropriated ; nppropri- . 
iUimt therefore, signdiice the perpotuaL anncxiug I 
o£ a mmetico to some sidritual eorporation, either I 
'haHeor aggregate) beiug the x^Atcoaof the Uviag 
ois Isenefioe. 

' APPROPRTATIOy CLAUSE, a c W in 
the Irish Tithe Bill unsuccessfully intrcMluced by 
Lowl John liussell, in X835, whereby any surplus | 
mvoauo that might aooi'ue by tho working of the j 
Achwas tube appropriated to educational pur^ | 
p0tes* The Bill was rejected by the Lords, and 
abandoned. {See TiTHfiSt) 

AFPROTEIt, ap'proo^'ver (Lat., arohaix>r, 
pTOvor), is a person who, iodioted of treason, or 
felony, and an*aignod for tlio same, confesses the 
fact before pleading, and appeals, or accuses his 
acof>mplioe» of the saltie crime, in order to obtain 
liis ].)ardoii. Hu has to take an oath to npvyal all 
treasons and felonies that lie knows at. If ho 
fail to establish the statement, by the evidence 
- he afterwards gives, or if ho is griilty of otiuiyo- 
catioH, mental reservation, or fraud, Im forfeits 
i>li cloitn to protection, and may bo tried', con- 
victed, and punished on hia own confession. 
By tke Scotcli Law, ab-Jolute socimty to the J 
^prover is given, as to any subsequent piinish- 
Ij^nt for tho special offenco; but if ha prevaricate, 
'0# deal falsely, he may be punished fer contempt 
^ of Coui't or for perjury. 

APPUETENANOES, 

apnoA^nir^ to belong t(^, in Law, are 
things, ^th cor})orQal and incormrool, ap^r- 
tabuing to another thing os pdncipid ; as, hamletB 
to. a ohioi manor ; and oommoa of posture, 
piacacy, Ue. , Mso liberties and services of tonants,^ 


and outhouses, yards, orchards, and gardens, are 
appurtenant to a house or laessoage, (iSee Appm!- 
PAN®.) . 

AQUAEU, ai-Jcwa'-rt 4 , a sect said to have 
l^een founded by Tataon, m.the second century, tho 
members of which refused to drink wine even in 
the sacrament. 

AEBiTEATIDK, <»*•&»rimi^s^n^.(Lat., or- 
bi^rifd»ni lUi^), is where contesting i^wrties submit 
I t^^aetioJ}, suit, or any or all matters ui dispute, 
to>th0 judgment of. aA> mdifibrent. person (arts- 
tredor-OT referee) f oh persons, to deoide the contro- 
vorey; aiad where more onoia appointed, it 
isru^ml ter apt;>iiit, or leavo the arbitrators to 
ajtpoiut, an umpire {impmitor oh imi>ah)i to whose 
neteiudgm«siit(itis^ then referred* The decision, | 
in oases, U UaUed wliich 

not set aeido by a court ten informality. 
TjbS/BaUway Acts of 1845, the Pnblk Health Act i 
of 18^, and the Common Law Procedure. Act of 
. |854* aud so^e te^re recent Acte eontain provi- 
htena.zenUering .ai^tration in some cases inmuia.'; 

Ey the four reterees 

' or Su^eme UUurt of Judicature were ap* 
liointed. The ArMtratkax (Whsteniv and Work- 
nien) Act was pasted 

]|i Xatwwettoasl haw, mhlteatteitfs one of the most 
« fOoe^nteed modes of ter min ati iU T di^tes betweeif in- 
dspnden^ nattens,^ A memqttete testeBce of its 
<K^pUoatioa^wi» the Geneva Oontemm te rt/e, whan 


the “ Alabama Claim:}, “ hi ULpute bclwocu Cmt Brl* 
tain and the Tmted states were ro.f«rv«d to Uvo aibl- 
tnvtora nantotl by Engl«,ml, tbe CwUi'il StatM, the 
SwBa Republic, the King of Italy, and tho Bmp^ifor ^ 
Bt'OKtL 

AJEtOHANGEL, ark'-aiotjd (Gr.,* arrAr, 

cluef, and ogrpefe).®, an angel), n Uj* in employed to 
denote a nigh order of nugelic l)omg.s. In 
Scrijituro the term is only npjdivd to Micliaul, 
and is nowhere employed in tlie plund. Holy 
Writ seems to indicate tliat there arc ditTcreiit 
degrees and orders among angelic beings, but 
gives no specific information on tno subject. {iSee 
Anomls.) 

ARCHBISHOP, arcfi-hish*~op (Gr., ttrehet 

chief, and epiftk/opm^ bishop), is the title given to 
a bishop who, be'>;ide8 excroising episcopal 
autliority in his own diocpso, hoe an admitted 
superiority, and a certain jurisdiction, over the 
hishoiis imhis-provinoo, who arc sometimes c«Jlo<l 
his sulfr^pms. Ho ia also somethnes called 
primate or mctroi)olitan. Tho title came into 
\iso in tho 4th century. At first the term was 
oonaidured as ci^uivaloTit to patriancli, or bishop 
of an imperial diocese, as Home, Gousiantiuojde, 
Antiocli,. Aleisaudria, Kphesus. After th« oth 
contury tho archbishop of Home asnuroad tho 
title of Pope. In HngWd thero aro two arch- 
bishcqis, of whom the one has iiis seat at Oanter- 
bory, the other pt York. Tho avohbislum of 
Gaatarbury is. styled Primato of nU Kngiand, 
and is the chief medium of cummimicatiou be- 
tween tlio cfiQWn and tho clergy, being couaultod 
by tho ministers on all questions toucliing the 
oeolesiastioal part of the constitution. He has 
preoodenoo of all ionipoml i*eor8 except thono of 
tha blood rovaj. The I^oribChanoellor takes 
preoedenoo aitiw tlie archbishop of Csmterimiy, 
and before tha archbishou of York, who is styled 
I’rimate and liletropoliian of England. His pro- 
vince includes seven dioccsos, besides his own 
diocese oC York, Durham, Carlislo, Choater, 
Kipoii, Maiudiestor, LiveipoOl, and Sodor and 
Man. The rest of England constitutes tho pro- 
vince of tho tffchbishop of Canterbury. Tlio pro- 
oise amount of superintendence or control which 
may bo exeneited by an orchbiidiop fver tho 
bishops of his province does not seem to he very 
accurately defined; but If a bishop introduces 
irregularities into Ui» diocese, or is guilty of 
immoralities, tho arohbisbojO may call him to 
account, and oven deprive him of hia oflfice. In 
Ireland thero are two Protestant and four llotnan 
Oatiiolic ai'chbisliops. Of tho fomet, the. arch- 
bishop of Armagh is stwlcd Primate of all Ireland, 
and has five suffragan bishope ; the archbishop of 
Dublte is Primate of Ireland, and has also five 
suffiSgan bishops, Tho election of an archbishop 
does not differ from thatofa^btriioT>(«cc BiiJBOp) ; 
but whilo'ou bishop is only installed in his offie^ 
an a^^chbishop is enthroned. An arobbisbop is 
** ClviumP ftAd ** kL>st Heversiid Fatliof in 


deuce Cbbishop w styled "Lord/ awl lUght 
Hevesendl^Fatlmr in God/’ and writes hiiose^ 
W DIviiwiFOnmsMon/’ During the vacancy of 
a>sos;\.ihe’av«hlfi&hQp is guardian of the Hpjrjtu- • 
allMss; mwJ be also nominates to the bcnolicoa 
or dfgniiies disposal of tho bishpx>s in 1^ 
province, iL not fiUed up within six ra^th^ 
Svory bishop, whether created or translated, is 
bouiwte mwfcoover by deed tho next TiBesente 
tion of such boaefice or dignity belongi^ to his 
sso) te the archbishop may <^Qse. The arch- 
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bialiov of Caiitci'l)iiry claiiuB tlio right of placing 
t)io crown upon the* hea<l of a king at Iub corona- 
tion ; and the ai'chbishop of York clairus to 
perform tlie Bame office for- the queen ^pBort. 
The areJibisiiop of (/sinterbury h*M* tUo j^owea of 
conferring dqgijetie in theology ana law^- kifo%n 
as Lamheth degrecH, iroTtt’tUiir official teHidenCe 
of tbo arclibisiiop, hpet iornle^ly ho granted 
medical degrees. ' ^ 

AROHOHAMBiIRLAIN. The Elector 
of liiandcuboig .>vcte ^>poftitcd iftio hereditary 
arch'Chhmbe^j'laiJIi of tlio Oennan . Empire in 

ARCHXIHAXCELUORS yr^m'ixppomUd 
by tho itiugfi of France between 418 and {^36, and 
w'hen tlieir torfitoiijfa were divided, tho arch- 
bisiUopa of Myntz, Oologne, and Treves became 
aioU-chanccllors of Germany, Italy, and Arles. 


ARCHDEACON, areh-fle'-kon (Gr.t archer 
chief, and dmkmos, a servant or officer), is an 
ccclteibstiCal iliguitary next to a bishop. Each 
diocese coini»riaes oAe or more archdeaconry, over 
which one of |he clergy is ai>pointed to preside. 
Tfo inuid, be a'pricst of at least six years^ stand- 
ing ; ond bis tliity is to visit his archdeaconrios 
from time to time ; to see that the churches, 
and cspecii\Jly tho chancels, aro kept in repair, 
and that everyl-bhig i« done comfortably to tho 
canons ; and to receive from the churchwardens 
I'opresentdtions of any matter of public scandal. 
Tiic visitation may take place yearly, but must 
1)0 within three years. Ho has power to hold a 
court within his archdeaconry to hear ecclesias- 
tical causes; but an appeal lies to the higher 
court of the bishop, ^liio income from an arch- 
deaconry is now so small, that the office is gene- 
rally lie Id by those who have also benefices or 
other preferment in tho OlmrCh. The archdeacon 
was'OV^inally merely the chief of the deacons, 
who were the attendants and assistants of the 
bishop in church affairs. His funotioue were con- 
fined to attending upon and assisting the bishop 
in the discharge of his spiritual duties, and the 
manugimient of his diocese, without having at 
first liny jurisdiction. 'There ore about seventy 
archd^cDTiries in England and Wides. 

AiiOFtpUKE, arcA-tWe^. a duko whoso 
authority f^id p(>wci- is greater than that of other 
duHos. In France, in thO reign of Dagobert, 
tliei'c Nvas an archduke of Austrasia ; and, at a 
later period, tho provinces of Brabant and I.K>r- 
nviuo ^wero termetl firchduoliies. The dukea of 
Austria assumed the title of archduke in tho year 
11,36, but the dignity was not confirmed till 
1453. In the present day, none , hut the piinoes 
of the houb'e of Austria affect the ttBe. 


ARCHES; COURT "'0E| <JCT*’-phes (lAt., 

curia 4e arcui>u»}i the bhJoIr and most ancient 
ecclesiastical court, for of spiritual 

oaiises, whereof tho judge (who sits as a deputy 
to tho archbishop) is called ^0 JO^n of ArAes ; 
becauSh , ho hnoiently held his ' oou^t in ^e 
church of St. Mary-lo-Bow, In Ohoapsu^ {Sancia 
Jlfa?ia Afoubui), selected p)^bably booaose 
f&Oohuitlv^s the mdlt Important irf tldrteOn 
:ekempt ffom tho jurisdic^n:jof ; ths. bishop 
of London. The pUoe of B^ng ^^as after- 
wards tho hall of Doctors* Oonunonst' but 
has been for several years pasti Sft #08tmin‘- 
Bter. By , the'" Public Worship Aet of the 
juilgd of the Provincial Courts of Canterbury 
and Yoi'k is. also Dean of the Arches*^ Ho is the 


only ecclesiastical judge empowered to pass 
a sentence of deprivation against a clerk m holy 
oadors ; but his jurisdiction in such cases has 
' recently been contestod. 

ARCBtEXyPE, aif-kfi-tipe (Cr., arcMupoBi 
fi^m kircU, bhitjf. and tup 3 s, form), properly 
f signifies ^e pattern -or model after which any-* 
thinjris made. . In Philosophy, tho term was 
nised by nato to denote the idea or jiattern of 
tho ’^jOrld ^wfiibh ^ existed in the mind of 
Deity previous to its "creation, atid according to 
which it was made. Hence all things were 
formed after original archetyx^es jh tho divine 
mind. 

' AfJjCHlMANDRITE, ’ ark'^i^man'-drUe 
(Gr., nrche, chief, and mantlra, sl fold or mon- 
astery), in the Greek Churchy is the title of a 
superior ^bot, who has the supervisionof several 
abbots or cloisters ; but fn some cases tho title 
is given to the superiors of large and important 
convents. The., Russian bishoijs are ^ appointed 
from the archimandrites. Tho title is also par- 
tially in use in fSicily, Hungary, and Poland. 

ARCHON, arkf-orhf is n Greek term, signify- 
ing literally a niler or cojpmander, tbc title given 
by the Athenians to their chief magistrate. On 
tlie abolition of the regal government in Atliens, 
after the death of Codrus, the chief |TOwer was 
vested in his son Medon, with tho title of archon. 
Ho held the office for life, and it was continued 
in his family for a considerable time. They were, 
however,. responsible to the people for the acts of 
their government. In 753 B.O., the term of office 
was limited to ton years, and, in 714, tho exclu- 
sive right of tho Medon family to the office was 
abrogated, and it was thrown open to all persons 
of noble birth. About 684 the duration of the 
arohonship was limited to one year, and nine 
archons were elected by the suffrages of tho 
nobles. The first was called “the” archony and 
had also the title of eponj/mos, or name-giyer, 
because the year in which he served was named 
after him ; tho second was styled basihasy or 
king, and had the care of religious matters : the 
third was 2^olcifiarchoSi or coinmandev-in-chief ; 
and the remaining six were styled tkemiWthtUB or 
lawgivers. Solon made the quiiUfication of archon 
to dex>end not on birth, but on property ; and 
Aristides abolish eil the property qual^noation 
altogether, and threw oi)on the archonship and 
other magistracies to all the citizens. In 508 b.c., 
Clistlienes substituted election by lot instead of 
suffrage. Greek authors frequently give the title 
to magistrates in general ; the Jews somotimos 
applied it to members of tho tikxnhedrim. In the 
languajje of the Gnostics the mystical “seons,*' 
or spiritual beings, were entitled archons ; and 
one of their sects, especially opposed to Judaism, 
received the name Archontics. {See Gnostios.) 
Prom fho time of Splon downwards, thb*>xk^ular 
assembly continued to encroach more and more 
upon the powers of tho archons, whb at length 
sunk from ministers of state into b^h municipal 
officers.. ^ 

AREOPAGUS, OB ARtEDPAGUS,, 

(Or., areiat pagot, hm' of Mart), 
the name of a hill or rocky emiiienee Miitf "to the 
west of the Acropolis at Athens,%»pd4fAiii^. 
its name either from its value ai h 
tion commanding the Acropelis, or frogiis sacrl- 
fiees to Mars having been o^red <m It tod^he rfod 
of war. It was the place of meothii^l^ th^^ief 
court of' judicature, of ^t eil^ nente; 
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the Oouncil of Areopagus. It was of vtvyhij^li 
anti pjity, ami the subject of many WemU, ami 
oxistod as a criminal tribunal long bcfoie tiif 
time of Solon, lie, however, fav eUang64l 
its chameter and constitution as do bij in some 
measure entitled to be called its foiindiir. lie 
enlarged its sphere of .jurisijicticm.’am! gave it 
e.xtonsivc powers of a ‘censorial and' political 
nature. He made it to consist Of cxaidipne, wlio 
had passed with creflit*tho scrutiny they itere 
subjected to at tlie t<jrmination of tbeir period of 
office. As a court of Justice it took c«^nizaucc i 
of capital crinft's, as murder, arson, kc. ; and it ! 
also exercised a certain control over the ordinory | 
courts. Its censorial duties were of a very | 
extensive and inquisitorial nature, for the preset* j 
vation of order ami decency. Religion was also 
within its jurisdiction, and impiety in any form 
was puni-slied by it. I^erfclcs .sucoeo<lcd ingrc'atly 
dimiui.^luiig the power of this council, and de- 
jirivod it of many of its hereditary xjowers. It 
still, however, seems to have retained a great 
ilogreo of poAver ; but in later times, when cor- 
riqdion of manners came to prevail among the 
people, it necessarily pervaded also the members 
of the council, which thus, in a great i\|easure, 
lost its moral iqduenco and authority ; Init it 
coutinuod to exist down to a very lato period. 
Some liold tliat the apostle Paul ivas taken be- 
fore tins council; but the Scripture does not bear 
out this i'h'a. It seems rather that the Atheni- 
ans had taken liim to the hill in order to hear 
him expound his new doctrine.s. The council 
existeil, but with greatly dirniniNlnvl power, 
until the latter part of the ^tli century, 

ARUEN’TUM DEI, ar-Jen/ -tnirb def-i (God’s 
penny), was anciently the name given to earnc.st- 
monuy, or money given to bind a bargain. In 
some places it is oalled arlcsj or 0'/c.s, and by 
civilians and canonists atTkce. 

AKGONAUTIC EXPEDTTTON, nr-go- 

naw'-tik, ail event frequently referred toby ancient 
writer.s, Greek poot.s, and annalists. It was an 
expeiUtion undertaken by Jason in the ship Ajv/o. 
to bring back the golden lleeco from Colchis, and 
is usually said to have taken place about the 
middle of the 13th century before the ChiUlian 
era. (*S>e Biographical Division, article Jason.) 

ARGUMENT, ar'-ga-mcM (Lat., argimen- 
tam)^ signifies properly the ground or premises by 
which a conclusion is established ; or, genoially, 
it means any piece of roiisoniug expressed in in- 
telligible language. 

In Logic, arguments are divided according to tlieir 
forms, into syllogisms, entliymemes, inductions, &c. ; 
and specially recount various kinds of arguments which 
are usually reckoned as fallacies, but which are not 
necessarily so They can only be accounted sophistical 
when they are employed with the intention to deceive 
the llstonor ; that is, wh^n they are unfairly used. 
Such are the argvAnentim ad hom.t.nfivn, adapted to 
the known prepossessions or admissions of,tho man, 
\men an appeal is made to the peculiar chatneter and 
oplnijMs of the opponent ; the ar^iurMrtium cul vereenm 
appeal to our sense of Reverence for some re- 
spo^ed authority, or for some venerable Institution ; 
the argumentuM ad poputvm, where an appeal is 
made to the prejudices and passions of the erdwd; the 
argutnimt a tuio which rests upon the shppoaid safety 
or prudence of adopting a oarthln' course; /lie argu- 
ment e consensu gentium, Or appeal tO th|r common 
belief of mankind ; the armawntum ad rgm, or ad 
judicium, which bears dlrecwy Upon tlie rcA question 
at issue. ^ 

ABIANS, atV-i-aTM) a hanto giveh to 


ARlSTrdJKAOY 

I allivho adhere to the opinions aih.iiuv.l by -Vrius, 

; a bishop of Aloxandiia, respot tin- tin* uLition of 
I tUo bather and the Sou in the Holy 'rnmty. His 
I followers (who consiitiitod n Nohool of tlionght 
lather than an orgciuiv.oil soot) maintanunl tliat 
Chiist, the Hon of (Jod, was tlnj»nui»t fxaltod of' 
all created things, but lufenor to God tjio Father, 
auil proilucud hy his froe will. The opiiuiui itself 
I was first broached about 318 A.i)., amt it was 
publicly oondcmiivd at the council of Alexundua, 
which W'as bold in 31*0 A.n., ami in (ho couneil of 
Nice, w'iiich was held in 3.35 A.D. The ortht»dox 
church maintained tlie perfect equality of essence 
of both Father and Sou, and could only eXjiiess 
tlioir relation by terming it eternal generation. 
The articles of both the N ieone and the Athunasian 
creeds arose out of this great Arian controvnsy. 
The divisions among the Arians tlu'niselvo.s pre- 
pared for the Catholic church im easy victory over 
them, and led to their final ovtinetiou. The first 
split in the Arian f.iith took place in the western 
part of the Roman empire, whore all opiiononts 
of the doctrine of Athanasius, that tlie Son was 
hotfwojisioa, or of tho samn essv'ucc with the 
Father, were calle»l Arlans ; hut some of these 
opponents clung to the doctrine already taught in 
the school of Origon, that the Sou wasAn/rt.otnas/ow, 
or of Mmilur essence with tho Fatln'i*.' These 
received the name of Semi-Ariana; but tho sect 
broke up into some ten or twelve scpaiatc com- 
munions before it finally disnppoar«;d from tho 
history of the Church. But the Arians made a 
bold struggle for existence. They ascended the 
thi'oiio»witn Valens, in 364 A.i>. ; but Thcoilosms 
restored tho dominion ot the ancient chiuch. 
Tho creed was altogether extinct in tlie Homan 
eminro at tho beginning of tho 5fh ccntuiy. Tt 
continued to flourish among tho Goths, tho Siievi 
in Spain, tho Burgumlians, the Vamlals, and tho 
Ijomburds, among which latter people it survived 
down to 663 a.D. In JSnglAud, tho doctrine was 
imrtiaJly revived by Dr, Samuel (Jlarko jumI by 
William Whiston, but, generally, the name Anti- 
Trinitarians, or Unitarians, is jireftiircfl to Mio 
old name of Aiianisin, the creed which both of 
those sects prtrfess to avoid. {See Unitakiana.) 

AllTSTOORAOY, ar-istofc' -ra-.se (Gr., 
aruto9t best, atid kratein, to rule), in its original 
acceptation, denotes that form of government in 
which tho ruling power is vested in the l^st men, 
whether by birtn^ wealth, or personal distinction. 
Personal cxcell^ce, however, was usually ro- 
ganlcd as a necos.sary element in tlie character of 
those constituting an aristocracy. It was opposed 
to oligarcMh wbich was regarded as a perversion 
of aristoci-acy, and in which the dominant power 
was in tht? hands of a few, who ruled for their 
own advantage. In tho idea of aristocracy, 
therefore, was included thut tho administration 
of affairs should be for tho general good, and not 
for any one class. In modern times, those govern- 
ments have usually been termed aristocratic in 
which a small privfleged class of noble or wealthy 
l>6rsoxi8 either governed absolutely or shared tho 
govertimeut,. in various proportions, with (he 
sovereign or the people* ^ a more general sens^ 
it is appUed to any form 01 gavermnont m which « 
a minority, of aduJt males constitute tb^ ruling 
class; ami isopposed to democracy, m v-hicli the 
ruling power is vested in a majority or adult 
males. Lord Brougham’s definition is somewhat 
different. ** Where," wiys he, “the supremo 
power in any sUie is in the hands of a portion of 
the community, and that portion is so constituted 

C 
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that tho re*t o,f ths people cannot gain admit- theojyitis tlioofBcoof logicpiop''rlyto exi»ond. 
tanccy oi' cuu only gnin admittance witli tho con- Logic ja tlioi ofore tha instrument of all Bcioncc ; 
«cnfc of the select body, tho government is on. blit only qvotul for)n/inif for it is e 3 ;pericEic 0 
aristocracy.” Sometimes the word aristocracy is which supplies tho raatier to bo worlcea 
applicft not to any fonn of government, but to a 'I'lio formal piirt of reasoning he accor«hngly 
particular class bf persons in a state. In this expounds better than any man cither before or 

sense it was never used in ancient times; but it since Ida time. He created logic indeed, though no 
is common with modern writors. I'ho foiinfT nowhere defines it ; but tho book whioh contama 

distinction is dropped, ami an aristocracy in this it is ordinarily called tho Onjimon. No later 
flense is not n‘‘Coss,irily oonnectod with the govern- thinker has been able to materially incroaso the 
ment, and may exist under any form of rule. It value of what Aristotle wrota on the syllogism- 
is in this way sometimoa used as nynonymoua “His was tho proud distinction of having dis- 
with nql/iUty ; in a wider sense, it is applied covered and fully drawn out th« laws under 

S onerally ta tho riclt^ csjjccially titled persons, as whioh the mind acts in deductive reasoning*” 
istinguishod from the rest of tho Community. He bases his logic most profoundly upon tho 

laws of contradiction, and of oxclmlcd middle, 
AllTSTOTBLIAN PHILOSOPHY, and ho even lecogni^es that of sufficient reason 
is one of those systems of specu- as a regulative i>rmciple in the evolution of 
lation wJiicli arose from the teachings of Sociutes, truth, II is analytical method greatly affected 
and winch, from the unity and grandeur of tho tho theology of tho Cluirch, and increased, if it 
genius of its founder, took a strong hold of tho did not originate, the scIiolasticLsin of the JMiddlo 
mind of Uroeco, and, since tho revival of letters, Ages. (.S'ce SciiOhASTlO TiiKOiiOav.) After 
of Wc'it'^rii Europe. Anstotlo attempted in his logic he took up neaidy all tho sciences, rational, 
l)hi1osot>hy to steer a middle courso between tho empirical, nnd mixed, oxceiit one alone; viz., 
high ideality of his mafiter Plato and the low Kistorj’. lie scorns to have divided pliilosophy 
scn'^aiionalism of tho idiyaical school of Elea, into logic, physics, and ethics, or into bDCCulativo 
It is said that he listened to Plato’s lectures in and jilactical knowledge. Specu^tivo philosophy 
tho Academy for twenty years. He was unques- contemplates the real order of things, irrespective 
tionably, perhaps, the foromo-st scientific thinker of human control ; practical philosophy deals 
that ever lived. His genius was at onoo lofty with affairs voluntary and accidental. Real sub- 
and minute, highly speculative and curiously stances are either invariable or variable : while 
dctailcil. Aristotle combated with much keen- sublunary affairs are variable and perishable ; 
nes-s tlio ideal theory of Plato, or that which tho Deity alone is imperishable and unclmnge* 
expounded tho Deity as holding in himself the able; but, Aiistotlc held it to be inciediblo 
archetypal ideas after which tho world was that God takes any interest in the affairs of man. 
fashioned, and which it was the business of Nature is tho sum of all existenoes which aro 
reason ^.nd soiouce to discover. But, while disclosed to us by our perceptive faculties. Tho 
denying these ideas of his master, honeverthe- knowledge of nature is properly the knowlodgo 
less agreed wJ^tli him in the view, that knowledge of the laws of bodies in motion. Nature, cause, 
oohtains an clomeufc radically distinct from sen- accident, end, change, infinitude, spaoc, time, 
flation, He differed again from tho Eleatics and and motion are included in this science. Tho 
th*^* Epicureans, inasmuch as ho denied that sensa- three elements of existence are matter, form, and 
tiou could account for the whole of knowledge ; i>^ivation ; and change is possible as respects 
but maintained, with them, that without this substance, quantity, quality, and idaco. Motion, 
acn.sfitiou, knoModge Avould bo impossible. The like time, has neither beginning nor end ; and 
celebrated maxim, that there is nothing in tho tho first thing to which motion was applied waa 
intellect which was not previously in tho sense,” the heavens. Phyaioloqy is indebted to Aristotlo 
if not Aristotle’s, at least expressed well a bide of for its first essay. The soul is, according to him, 
hia do(ff.rinc ; but, when ho insists upon the dis- tho active principle of organized life. It is dis- 
tinction ^between the nocosaaa’y and the contin- tinct from tho body, yet, it is insonarable from it. 
gent, tl^ absolute nnd the relative, he rieea Its faculties are production, nutrition, sensation, 
aitogethor above tho sphere of sensation, and thought, and will, or impulse, Hio remarks oa 
takes his xffaoo emphatically with the reason, the principle of common senso, on eonsciousness, 
Tims ho steeroil a middle course between idealism on imagination, on memory, and on recollection, 
and acnsationalinm ; but in what precise line he nearly all of which he was the firet distinctly to 
by no means' olear. Ho nowhere has recognize, ai’e very valuable, and will repay a 
expounded i h doctrines, nnd he is very chary of c.areful perusal even at the present day. ATcto- 
dennition. Perhaps the best choi’acterization of physics^ or, more properly, the first philosophy, 
his philosophy ij* to soy, that it was a system of according to Aristotle, is his attempt to sdcnco 
empiricism, or one based upon experienoo, modi- Bei^g in tho abstract. The leading characteris- 
fiod, often considerably, by the rationalism of tics qf the latter existence he analyses into tho 
I^lato. Tho lanmiagfi in which his philosophy is ten ^tegories of substance, quantity, quality, 
cofichcd is brief, premiiaiit, peculiar ; and relatidn, time, place, situation, possession, action, 

his syskm net oidy nas afforded a test of the passioi. ‘ With this arrangement ho connected 
toltical actnnen of those who liavo taken to the qutetloiL of the First Being, whose felicity is 
studying him, but it liac affordeil, besides, a alone /oompletei, and whose exiHenoe ia^ alone 
^ nice test of advnncensent in the knosidedgo of immutable. The ruling idea ol his innotacal 
the Gr^fc language, to read Aristotle with in- philoshpliy was that of a sovereign good, a^ 
ttlligeiioe hnd promptitude. Phffosophy, accord- final end or aim of action. This end he 
iug 1 o Atlstot^e, is pwperly science arising from denomWted happiness, which U the result of 
the, lov^ of There arO sorts of the perfect energies of the scml, and is the highest 

knQ^YlodgO^-mbdiate and immediate. Brom im<» of whick our nature is capable. It arises nrom 
meiliate KnOwded^fi, which we gain through the tlie perfect exercise of reason, and is ordinarily 
exijcrumce of pajftleuUrs, wo dcriim mediate called virtue. This ho describes at Hie mean W 
knowledge, by means of argnmehtaHon, whose twteh two extremes, w}^ is the of 
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nearly th& whole Of his iihilosophy* Ho dl9- \ 
tinguishca the mom virtoes iuto tho eoven | 
canUuol ones, of wluch justice, in a sonae, elh' < 
braeea all tho rt^st. Under tho head of jiigUt, he ! 
diNtitiguisheS that belonging to a fjjjiiily fiom I 
that j>olor>giug to a city. A perfect unity of plan i 
reigns througi'.oirt his mprals, politics, and oootio* ! 
mics. lloth of the latter have for their objeKJt to i 
show how this j^rfect virtue, already dt*«ci’ibed, j 
may bo attained in the civil and domestic' rcla- 
tioHsliip, through a good constitution of the state 
and the ^household. The principle of the science 
of l^blitics is •expediency, and its perfection con- 
siats in tlie suitablenosa of inoana to tho end 
propoaod. By hi is principle Aristotle proves the 
legality of slavf'iy; and all cflucation he re^rs 
to tho ultimate end of^ political society. One 
valiwble peculiarity of Aristotle’s writings is that 
ho gave tiio Jnstory of opinion on eae)i subject a« a 
prelude to a nciontido cornicle: a tioii of tho 'Subject 
itself, ami thus oni,inated wJiat is mnv known 
as the hi'^tory of philosophy. -Among tlvose 
sciences \/hich ho found partly cultiwatcd, but 
which ho greatly advanccxl, ore rlniiorie, ethics, 
and politic**;. Tho best edition of Aristotle’s 
entire worlds is that byBekkor, published hj 1^31, 
the result of collation of more than a nmidred 
maniiscriids. English IranskitionS aro generally 
very unsatisfactory. A good aoiptaintanco with 
the principlcM of his philosophy may bo gained by 
the noli> of tlio writinga of Mr. (Irote and Mr. 
Lewes. 

Antbcntic Works.— Many troatiao-i attributed to Aris- 
toUo arc ixTuloubludly •jpurioua. 'Ihe genuine extant 
works a»e thus enumciatcd— Topic j, Trior Auaiytkss, 
VoLterior Analytics, On {Sophistical holutalioua, Aii 
o£ flliotoric, bf I'cornochean iCthics, Tolllicfl, Art of 
Poetry, A l‘hys5cal Lhcourws On the Heavens, On 
('jeuGratlon and Dcstniction, Meteorologies, ffeseardies 
about Anluialg, On boul ovitli five appendices), Ou 
Tarts cf'. Aiiiniah, On Locomotion of Animals, On 
Gcueiatiou of Animals, The Metaphysics. 

ARK, NOAH’S, ark^ tho namo given to the 
vessel bnilt by Noah for the preservation of him- 
self, family, and the several spocicH of atiiuiols 
dunng the j^cbigo. lt-i» fully do’=;cribcd in the 
6th chai)fccr of the book of Genesis, (iffee DiiLUQE.) 

ARK OF THE COVENANT, in ihc re- 
ligious coreinonial of the Jews, was a box or coffer 
of {ihittim-wood, made by Divine direction by the 
children of Israel in the wilderness, and after- 
wards deposited in that part of the temple called 
the Holy of Holies. The description of the ark 
is given with great minutenc.ss in tho Old Testa^ 
njent books of Exodus, Numbers, Joshua, and 
Kings. There was nothing within tho ark save 
tho two tables of stone on which wore inscribed 
the ten commandments. By theologians tho ark 
is generally considered a typo of Cbriat. The 
ark itself was carried to Babylon at Iho; time of 
tho great captivity, and does not appear to have 
been brouglit back, and ao nevet to iiavo boon in 
the second tomj^le. There is no figure of it among 
the sacred vessels of the temple represouted on 
the Arch of Titus at Borne. In the apocryphal 
second book of Maoeabees, it is stated that the 
aik was buried in the grave of Moses. Saorod 
arics or chests were connected with tho "worship 
of various nations of ^iiquiiy ; and in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs an ark iWth v^ged figures is repto- 
sented, 

ARMAPA, or-moi'Hio, from a Spanish 
word, signifying a naval armed force or fioet of 
war^ but spOckdly applied to tho, great Spanish | 
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fleet sent by ITiilip IT. of Spain agitiuht Eiij^land 
in It was 0(>in}w>t;ed of 150 vcssol.s, cuu v 

2,6v’» and having on board soldici-H, 

bciiuli'a volnntoeif*, and 3,cxx> Bcanion. It waii 
etyle<l by the Spaniards the “ Inxincddo .Vl'miula.” 
This vast ariuaixictit w;is diB^ATsed, utid almost 
destroyed, by Iho Englisli vix-isols, and by great 
storms, only 53 sliijts i[‘eturni.d to Spain, nud Ihofto 
in a wiok'lmd condition. 

ARM.AGNACS, ai'r'-utah'nfMi'it a political 
paidyin b'ranco.followm of tho Dukoof OjlcdTia, 
mmdciod by the Burguadiuns in Novomb- r, j joy. 
'Die iiamo is taken from tjiat of tho IJount of 
A^rmaguivc, the father-in-law of the Duke. In 
.liiiKS i } 18, about .9,500 of tho Armaguaes were 
ni;w>stwrod at Baris by tho followers of tho Duko 
of Burgundy. 

ARMAMENT, 

rtvins), a toreo cquitmcl for war, oitber naval or 
military. '^I'ho b-rm is ;ilso applied lo wcaponn of 
war employed oitlu-r in scii or land .<ervioe. 

AlllVlliD neutrality;, the ha mo given 

lo the cuufodeiauy forrned u.;^.‘uiii«i by 

Russia, Sweden, and Denmark in <780, and vo- 
nowed in i8cx>. Tho gromul of iho uHntuce was 
that nculral 1b.gs pia>tepfc Ticwtml vewia h, ami as 
that principle was confevu-y to the maiiiimo sya- 
tehi of England, tho ^British Cobiuct romon- 
stiatcd, and war ensued, resulting in Uu‘ bom- 
bardment of Cop('nhagcn and tUo d|(»soliiviou of 
tho Armed Nevitjuhty. 

ARMENIAN CHURCH, nr-^ie'^man, is 

a term applied to that, sectimj. of tho tDiriHlipn 
Church which wan c«tablishe<l in Armenia. Ax 
early as the and century, (‘hristianity is shjd to 
have boon intrmlnct'd into tho country, but it was 
not firmly e>;tablbh<id there till tlm 4th centnry, 
by tho exertions of Bishop Gregorr ; and in tlm 
5th century the Bible was trau.sl«JU*H into the 
Aincnian language by Alicsrol). In hy ^mtio- 
versy icspecting tho two natnrc.“» of Ghrx tlio 
Anneniaus declared for tho Monophysih*;*!, and 
formofl tlu'm&csXvm into a sepm at* church, wliwh 
they termwl the (rregorian, after BUilmp (Gregory. 
They belie vo that Christ had only quo nature, 
and that the spirit proceeds alouo from tho 
Father. They hold tho “ soven B;vcr,vpent« but 
in baptism, with which they conjoin confirinalion, 
they .sprinkle three times, and dip as often. At 
the communion they use pure wine and havoneji 
bread. Extreme unction is only adminislercd co 
occlcsla&tics, and thai^ immixliatidy after, arul iwit 
before, iloath 5 but tho laity have prayers said 
over thorn. They believe in the worshij) of saints, 
but not in purgittory, TVm liturgy is said to date 
froip the first century, and to bo foundtjd on that 
of the Church of »Jenisalem, but remodelled by 
, St, Gregory, who introduced, with some altera- 
tions, tiie Nicene creed. ‘Prayers for the dead aro 
ubqA Tile head of the Church, called Cafholiko$, 
resides at* tho munastory of Etschmiad^in, near 
Erivnn ; and to this place mu^vfc every Armenian 
perform a pilgrimage once in b i** life. The aeculajr 
priests must njnrry once, but are not allowed to 
have ^ tgoiond wife. The^i monians, as a body, 
have eiways resisted alT the atfccini)t» of tho 
Roman CattioUtS' to become unitcKl with .them; 
yet there are certsun of them in Italy, Poland, 
Persia, ami some iiaits of Russia, that 
have com* under the Papal s«prcmac7 ; but they 
still Imv* their own furm of church government. 
Prom the wide disiperslbn of the Ariiumioiis, theiir 
dootrines ora cousiderahly diflitsed. 
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ARMIGER, ar^’mi'jer (Lat., arma^ arms, 
and //erere, to bear), literally one who bears arms. 
'Xhe expression was formerly applied to the at- 
tendant or esquire of a knight. It is a term of 
dignity now oosoleie, entitling the bearer to hold 
rank above a gentleman, but below a knight. 
( ii $6 Emquibk.) 

ARMINXANS, ar-mn'4-amft are the fol- 
lowers, or tJiose who^ entertain the opinions of 
Anniuiua, a Protestant ilivinc, who flourished in 
Holland about the begiunmg of the 't7th century. 
l£o maintained that (lod had predestinated tue 
salvation or condemnation of individuals only 
from having foreseen who would and who would 
not accept of ottered mercy. After his death, in 
1009, his followers rapidly increased, and were 
vehemently attacked by the Calvinists. In r6to 
they addressed a petition to the States of Holland 
for protection, from which they got the name of 
Ihurumstranta. (*S'fe lIliMONSTnANT.s.) The Cal- 
vinists nut forth a countei -remonstrance, and, in 
1614, the States issuc<l an edict granting full 
toleration to both parties. This disfdeasea tho 
Calvinists, who continued tlndr persecutions, 
and at length, in 1619, the dootiincs of the Ar- 
inhiians were condemned by the Synod of Oort, 
and their clergy were driven from tlicir churches, 
and forbiddun to exercise tho ininistiy in public, 
la eonscquence of this decision, many left tho 
country, and took vefugo in Franco, England, 
and other places. Tho vi(jws of tho Arminians 
arc summed up in flic following five articles : — 
r, That God had, from all eternity, determined to 
sfivo all who, ho foresaw, would persevere in the 
faith, and to condemn all who should coiitinuo 
in unbelief. 2, That Christ died for all men; 
bub tliat only those who believe are really saved 
by Ins ticath. 3, That man is of himself incap- 
able of true faith, and therefore must bo born 
ngam, of God, through Christ, by the Holy 
Spir it, 4, That all good works jiro to be attribu- 
ted to the grace of tho Holy Spirit, which, how- 
ever, docs not force a man against his own incli- 
nation. 5, That Gofl gives to the truly faithful I 
the power to resist sin. With respect to the 
possibility of a fall from the state of grace, 
Arminius and his immediate followers wore un- 
decided ; but his followers came afterwards to 
believe that it was possible. After 1630, the 
Arminians were again tolerated in PloUand ; but, 
from this time, tJioir opinions underwent a con- 
siderahlo change. They hare inclined more and 
more to freedom of thought and the rejection of 
creeds and confessions. They buDd chiefly upon 
tho necessity of moral dutio.s an<l good works, 
and allow each one to interpret tho Holy Scrip- 
tures for himself. They reject many articles of 
faith, and do away almost entirely with the 
necessity of succour from the Holy tipirit. The 
Arminians, or Itcmonstrants as tlie sect is now 
named, liavo, however, dwindled away to a very 
small body, making not more than 5,000, the 
largest con^egation being at Kotterdam; Wt 
thA tenets, more espetaaily regarding, predesti- 
nation, have been adc^ed by variims other de- 
* nominations, as the wesloyan Methodists, as 
well as by numerous individual members of other 
cburchfis. 

ARbllSTlOE, or'-mis-tu (Fr.), is a truce or 
snepen^on of hoslilities between two armies or 
nations at war, by mutual consent. It sometimes 
takes place when both parties are exhausted ; at 
other times it is had recourse to with 4 view to 


arrange terms of peace. It may be either general 
or partial ; the former between two countries, 
thu latter limited to particular places, as between 
two armies, or between a besieged fortress and 
the besiegegs. The former in general requires 
ratification, but the latter is in the iiower of the 
commanders of the troops. Any infringement 
by either party of the conditions of the truce 
entitles the other to commence hostile operations 
without previous intimation. 

ARMS, MESSENGER AT. {See IMes- 
sengkr-at-Armb.) • 

ARMS, SERGEANT AT. (.Sfec Sergeant- 
' AT- Arms.) 

ARMY, arm^-e, a term derived from the 
i French word anniPi and denoting a body of men 
j trained and disciplined for inilirjiry service, under 
the command of a chief or loader, with a gratla- 
tion of subordinate officers. The term is usually 
apjilicd to the regular or stiiiuling army of a 
nation; sometimes, however, it is employed to 
iucludo also the militia and volunteers. A num- 
bsr of re'gimonts sent out on a pni fcicular expedi- 
tion under tho command of one person is also 
called ?iu* army. An army is composed of a 
certain number of corps, each consisting of 
brigades, rogimonts, battalions, anrl squadrons. 
When such a body takes tho field, it may be 
divided into several lesser corns, to eacliof which 
tho term army may bo apimed, and different 
work may be assigned; thus — A blockading 
army takes ii]) its position near a city, or port, 
ai*d blocks all ingress or egress to or from tho 
environed city. A enverinrj armu is for protec- 
tion, and is oucamped near tho passes, places, or 
towns which it is intended to cover or protect. 
A/,ymp army is usually composed of horse and 
foot soldiers, with but little ortillery, and is 
moved rapidly from place to place, to succour 
bcleagiired garrisons, and make unexpected at- 
tacks on the enemy. The main army includes 
tlie greater number of the troops engaged, and 
the movements of tho others are subsidiary to 
its operations. Armies of observation and rccon- 
namancetiiko up strong positions for the purpose 
of watching the enemy and keeping him in check, 
while a »m}e anny is cairqjed round a town or 
fortress for tho puri>oso of capturing it. The 
earliest trained armies of which we have any 
account were those of Egypt. Almost at the 
earliest period of which any authentic records 
exist, there were professional warriors and trained 
forces of infantry were led on expeditions by 
military leaders. About the time of the sixth 
dynasty, nearly 2,000 years before the Christian 
era, an army of negroe‘», from tho regions of 
Ethiopia, was formed and employed in sub- 
duing the wild tribes on the borders of the 
Bod Sea. The Assyrians and -Baliylomans had 
immense armies continually engaged in warlike 
operations against adjoining nations, and in 
expe.iitions to Arabia, Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Saul ostablished a standing army in 
his kingdom of Israel, and under David it was 
considerably increased, and very efficiently 
trained. Solomon introduced cavalry into the 
army^ and also chariots, which in all ancient 
armies were much prized. * Subsoqhently the 
Persians came to be distinguished for their 
martial achievements. They were the first great 
nation to introduce a highly developed military 
organization, and possessed a standing army 
which in many ros{>ccts resembled those of 
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taodoTii days. The strength of the Persian army with bows, slings, and javelins for harasMng the 
consisted in its cavalry, who were noted for yieir enemy. Afterwards the legion caui*' to bo 
bnivery and impetuosity in attack. Tho army divided into ctdiorts, without riigavd to tho Unea. 
with which Xerxes invaded Greece is said, in- There wore ro cohorts in a legion, 3 nuini\»nloa in a 
eluding tho sea forces, to havo amounted to cohort, and 3 centnriesinamaiiipnlc. Accordingly, 
upwards of two millions and a half of fighting in a legion of 6, men, a century oonsistc*! of 100, 
men. According to Arrian, Darius brought into and hence its namu. Tho total muiiber of Homan 
thS field agjiinst Alexander, 1,000,000 infantry, legions under Augustus ^vns 25, under Alexander 
40,000 cavalry, 200 chariots armed with scythes, Sevenis, 33 ; but, during tlio civil wai's, the nuin- 
and 15 elephants. Allowing for possible ox«g- her was much greater. Ixj the latter days of the 
gemiions, theso numbers may bo taken as empire, the dforruption and love of wise which 
evidence that tho Persian lumy was very groat then chametorized the Roman people also maui- 
In Greece, split ni) as it was into a mimb«*r of tested itself in tho army, discipline was relaxed, 
petty states, a warlike spirit was early engen- and at length their splendid army degenerated 
dered, and one great object of the Greek rulers into a feeble militia, unable to withstand tho 
was to organize a physical training and an eduen- attacks of tho barh.'irinns of the North, by whom 
tion specially fitting their subjects for war. Tho the empire was finally overthrown. Military 
Spartans were pro-eminontly noted for military service, soon after this, became the tenure by 

f 'Voweas, and that W'as largely duo to the wliich occupiers, all over Europe, h(dd their 
nstitutiona of Lycurgus, by which they were lands from the sovereign; and, while the barons 
taught to accustom the Vjody to hardship and the enjoyed unlimited out^ionfcy over their vassals, 
mind to suffering, and to practice abstinence an<l were frequently at war with their neigh- 
and self-denial. They paid great attention to hours, tht»re were no great armies. When a 
arrangement, and were the first to introduce king wanted fighiing men ho Huinmoued bis 
the ph.alanx, a particular mode of arranging tho nobles, wlio in their turn Nununoned their vas- 
infantry. Phalanx.) As regards WiortniUtary sals. In tho irth century the (h’UMides roused 
strength of tlio Athenians, we are told that they the minds of men, and mighty nnnios were 
had 10,000 heavy -.armed troops at Maiathon, and maiojhed into Asia to deliver the Holy T.an<l 
8,000 heavy -armed, and as many light*nriaod, at from tho dominion of the infidid ; but the coiri- 
PJatica. The JMacedonians may almost bo said batants on both sides «oem to have boon little 
to }jave lia<l no army until Philip, their great better than tumidtitous masses im]Hdh'd ))y 
king, came to the throne. His wars with the fanaticism to deeds of valour. Gharb's Vll. of 
Athenians, and other Greek states, taught him France was the first, after the fall uf the Roman 
how much his hardy shepherds nc'c<h*d train jpg, empire, to introduce standing armies in Kun»j>e. 
and he thereupon made many imjirovcments in After his war with England (1445), under pre- 
the arihs ainl arrangement of his sohljers. He tence of keeping always in readiness a force 
made tho phalanx deeper and closer than it bud snfiicient to delend the kingdom against sudden 
been among the Spartans, and introduced siiears invasion, when lie disbanded his otfier tro(U)M, Im 
24 feet in length j so that in the plialaax: the retained under .arms a body of t0,ooo infantry 
spears of tho fifth rank projected three feet and 9,000 cavalry^ Ho appropriated funds for 
beyoml the first rank. He also orgenized bodies their supj-Kjrt, and appointed officers to command 
of cavajry, and was the first to maintain a stand- and clisciidine them. Tlie kings of France weri‘ 
ing army in Greece. Tho Macedonian army was enahlod to carry on warlike operations witli 
further improved by hU sou Aloxanrler, in greater vigour and to a gicnter extent than 
the train of whose army we, for the first time formerly; and tlie expedition of Charles VJII. 
in Greek history, find artillery, in the .shap<‘ into Italy confirmed tuo superiority uiid reimta- 
of baliaUc and cat<ipuU<v. The army of the tion of a Htaiiding army. This led to an entire 
Carthaginians diifered from tho Greek anuiea change in the military Hystem of Europe. Those 
in that it w'aa composed chietly of merceiuary who had to corit-imd: with Fiance liad to adopt 
troops, or at least levies from different conn Cries; similar establishments, till at length Mtamhng 
and yet theso troops defeated the Romans in armies became general all over Europe. In tho 
several pitched battles. The Carthaginian force.s, Thirty Years’ War, Gustavus Adolphus greatly 
in the time of Hannibal, may be moderately changed tho character and tactics of armies. Ho 
estimateil at, at least, 100,000 men. Tho Homan departed from tho clciiHe formation of his pro- 
army in its best days surpassed in organization decessors, inti*o«luced lighter weapons, and made 
and discipline that of any nation that preceded many improvements in the artiluuy, by which 
it. The training was of tho severest description, quicker and more conqdicatcid movements hticamo 
not being confined to mere military matters, Wit practicable. In tho wars of Louis XTV. itf 
directed also to the development of the sohliers’ France, great irnjirovements were introduced iu 
physical and mental powers, inuring them to the art of war, under such generals as Tuicime, 
labour, fatigue, and bardshiiis, and inspiring them Luxembourg, and Cohde, while opposed to thorn 
with lioldness and self-reliance. The basis of were Marlborough, Eugene of Savoy, and otlicr 
the Homan ai*my was tho legion, which coini>rised eminent generals, ijitanding nrmics now attained 
both infantry and cavalry, and at first consisted an extent hitherto unexampled, «ud Louis XIV. 
of about 3,<?oo men ; but afterwards the number after tho peace of Nimegut n, had an army of 
was increased, till, in tho later period of its t38,opo men, >Vhen Frederick tJic (ircat of 
history, it amounted to from 5,000 to 6,000 men. Prussia ascended the Hirono, in i74<^» he found 
A legion was commozily composed of hagtatij himself at the head of an army of about 8o,o<x> 
young men in thc^ower of youth, and who were men, in a high state of efficiency. This army lie 
placed in the firire line in battle j)Hncme^y or greatly increased end improved during his suc- 
mon of miihlle ago, who formed the second line ; cessivo wars, till PruBsian tactics became a pat- 
Oml tr^riij or veterans, who constituted the tern for all the other states of Europe. The lead 
third line. Be.side8 these, each legion had 300 among the chief military powers passed frmn the- 
cavalry and velites, op light infantry, who wore Prussians to the French, with whom it remained 
the youngest men in the legion, and were armed until Napoleon was finally defeated by Welllngtou 
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jJn S|>ain, Binl a|p»,in at Waterloo, The largest 
army over pat into tha field was that led by 
NaiJoleon I. into Ktissia, in i8?2. The terrtble 
power ofc conscription enabled that omporov to 
tapidlv rai&0 an iimmense Bnniher of men. The 
law of conaci’iption, ))rought forwanl by Jour- 
dan, in 179S, declared every oiti»Jn liable to 
nerve as a soldier for five years — between the 
ages of twenty and twcjity-|lve. The whole malo 
population, the ref ore, ,of tliej‘0 ages wCTe enrolled, 
and callofl upon to serve wdicn re<x*^ired. $inoe ^ 
that date this IcCw has been the basis of Frencli | 
military organization, and, witli important modi- 
fioations, df other continental countries also. The 
^atest of these mo<lificationft wart that intro- 
duced by tho Prussians after the treaty of TiW, 
in 1807. By the terms of this treaty, Kapoleon 
rcstrlotcd the I’russuin anny to 43^000 men. In 
order to evade this clause, the soldiers, after being 
trained for a few years, were gradually drafto*! 
off to tiicir homes, and their places filled by 
recruits. 33y thi<i systetn every man became a 
trained soldier lUblo to be called upon to serve. 

British Artny.— Tleforo tho Konnan ConiiueBt, evety 
freeman boro arms for the defence of hia country. The 
tlmnes or noWea were inouiited, and the bulk of tho 
people fonnod the Infantry. Ifndor tho (Jonquoror, 
tho feudal system was introduced, by which tho sove- 
Teivn could at any time command the services of the 
kiughts nod barons, who in their turn rallied a number 
of vassals to their standard. In process of time, how- 
ever, professional soldiers nrosi*, and tlie armies con- 
sisted mainly of paid troops. The profosdon of arms 
eatao to bo a profitable one, and many a younger son 
went off to seek his fortune in tlic king's wars, cither 
as kuights* esquires, or as one of the lower grades of 
lluhti''ig meu. Witii the i*<»ign of Charles I. a new state 
of things arosi* ; thy king attempted to maintain a 
standing army by billeting tlm troops on the i»copIc, 
and forcing Ijans far their support, but the attempt 
failed, Afterthc Comm on wealth, the Commons allowed 
tlmrlos JI. tokerpa liouseholdwglmcnt of about 5,000 
men ; but it was not until tho reigu of William and 
Mary tli.at a fitandiag artny was flnalJy established. 
This was done wUJt' the wanotlou of Pttrllaniont, who 
Irnsfcort to tho IJlJl of Klghts and Act of .Settlement to 
pniveutlta Illegal Ubu. The fact, aUfi, that tlic Com- 
mous hold the pu’^ifO, and could »t any time stoi) the pay- 
ment of the fioldlers, has been an ad<btlonal safeguard. 
Under William aud Mary, the strength of the army 
stood at 65 ,«ioo men, and from tliat time to the present 
tho Commons yearly sanction the number of men con- 
sidered noccfibary for tho rtecnjlty of the kingdom, and 
vote mon.jy hye their paynimt, Tims the army may bo 
said to exist only from year to year, and only W the an- 
nual permission of the IToiho of Commons. The great 
distinction of IhcBrttisharmyis thitservicoin its ranks 
is entirely vf)lun(urif, and auyaiibjcctof the crown may 
enlist, Many much-needed reforms >vOTe iustitated in 
** 54 . nutnarous minor departmants were grwluttUy 
•bolishi^. until at l^jagth, 1« 1870, the whole adminis- 
tration of the army was centred at the War Office. 
Previous to 1S71, odlcefs obtaltiod their commissions 
by purchaso. This system was .abolished by the war- 
^nt of July a«i<fch. 1671, and first commisslous art sub- 
lifeutehfints ai'c now given to suooessful candidates at 
Open etamiiiaiions, and tbOpromotlon tosupcrlOr posts 
fil made bv seniority. Tliosu higher ranks are-liauton- 
My ca^itajn, jnajor, Uont.-ealonel, oplonsl, geuoral 
otfewor, oolonal GOtumandant, A system of compul- 
BOry mhrmneut of offioars camd into etfecton the tst 
of Janftaty. and s^at meosutos of aituy reform 
_wera laid before tho Cofiiimotu by Mr, OhUdefs, the 
War on. the jrd of Mierob to the ^ame year. 

This n 4 w ohwf into effect on the set July. 

^ the .d.rsntf-^Tbe British regular army pow 
eonstsif#3i4 ,re0iiit^0 of, iiavalry, including aj^egl- 
^ Itoyal Horse (toards, 7 of 
Hoards; ao 03 H(i^ns, and iS irf Hussars and 
n ArtBlery.eonslMdt^ of 3 

of gnCfr bi 3 Mes of field and garHson 
a tsofps pi BbynJl BngtoAet» ; moments 
ot itifantry, irndwOtog thrim segimeinto of Foot 


Re<ierve, during v.^bich time they are liable tb be em- 
bodied for actual .service in case of emergency ; and 
there is a s^ond Rcseftro, composed of men whO are 
willing to enter' viduntarily on a further period of four 
years’ service. Attached to the army are a (Joniniia- 
sarlat and Transport Staff, and an Army Hospital 
Corps, Tho tot'd number of effective men in tiie regu- 
lar army, exclusive of those serving In India, Is about 
r3e,ooo. 

Avirilfary Forces. — ^The Milltlaballed out for drill for 
a short period aunuMly, and liable to hp sciut abroad 
in an emergency, i40,oi»o; Veomanry Cavalry, a 
mounted militia of 38 local regiments for iiomc ser- 
vice, occasionally summoned bo drill ; and the V olun- 
teersi, a body of about '.i45,oon, oonsibtlngof 4 regiments 
of light horso volimteci-s, about 45 rogiments Of .artil- 
lory volunteers, 14 of englnoer volunteers, and 94 regi- 
ments of rifle volunteers. 

Ortfanisniion 0/ the Ann )/. — The field-marshals are 
limited to 6 in numbor on the paid establhhment ; 
there arc 10 genernU, 35 iJoutenant-generals, and 95 
inajor'.genorals, giving a total of 140 general officers. 
Tho nominal strength of tho cavalry legimcnts vailes 
from 408 it) 543. rank and file; of the infantry, exclud- 
ing the (Inaras, from 820 to i,o jo. From too to 150 is the 
number of men attached to a battery of artlllory. By 
the new i^gulatlons of x88i, nearly ali tho infantry 
regiments, formerly distinguished by numbers, be<Amo 
“territorial regiments,” with local designations, and 
to each regiment is allied tho militia force of tho dis- 
trict. This new arrangement caused considciaijlo dis- 
satisfaction, from the fact that the otficers and men 
wore attached to tho nnmorical designation of tiieir 
rogirtmnts, which preserved the recollection of great 
achievements, and that porfiems of one regiment worn 
transferred to another, the identity of eich corps being 
thuM confuted or lost. For instance, the Sf>uth Stafford 
shire jcglment (which os a name has 110 historical sig- 
nification) Is com])08ed of one battalion of tho old 38^1 
and one of the 80th, 

Sfajr nnd Piifinct OommnvfJH.-^Croab Britian and 
the Channel Islands oro divided into n dishdet^ 
—Northern (head-quarters, York), liaslcrn (tkdvhcs- 
ter), Wost'jvn (Davenport), Soiu.'iern (I'ortBniouth), 
Chatham (Chatham), Soutli-East'^rn (Dover , Home 
(Horao-Cunrds, London!, Wi)olwich (Alderdidti), Nortli- 
Biitish (Edinburgh), Jersey, CuerTi.3ey, and Alderney. 

FnUriThrnt, -This is voluniarv, and cave tnkon 
that a recruit Khali have a clear knowledge of the con- 
ditions of servioD. A recruit must bo iq years of age, 
and of physical strengtli equivalent to that age ; and 
tho period of service i-i seven years with tho colour.'! 
and five years in tlio lieservo, during which tinjc he 
may follow his ordinary ocoupatinn, but must allow 
an eight days’ drill annually ; except In the household 
cavalry (the Bife and House Guard.?) where enlistment 
la for tweh-c years with tho colours. 

Administration of tUa Amw.— This is under tho con- 
trol of tho Secretary of State for War (see^VAR Office) 
and of the Field-Marshal (Jorntnandiug-in-Ohiof, tho 
head of the Alilltoey Department of the War (Office, 
who is assisted by tho Adjutant-General to the Forces, 
the Quarter-Master-Geuerol, tho Commissary-General, 
the Surveyor General, and other high officials. An 
independent oommiitee con.siders que.stiuns on ord- 
nance referred to it by the Secretary of State for War, 
to whom It reports. It consists of a prerident to 
general officer), a vlco-president (naval), and ftight 
other members— two naval, three Boyal Artillery (one 
representing the Indian Office), one Eoyal Ifliigifloer, 
and two olvil. 

JHdtfaii 4r«ty,— In 1858, the Brltlslt Farliameat 
directed that the military forces of the. jUast India 
Company ehOTtld be deemed the tnllltaw forces of Her 
Ma|«rty, itnd be, under the control of thi Secretaiy 
of State for India. About 65,000 Engliab ttoopa ato 
now mabtatoed there eonsdto% together With 
125,^ Jtotivo troops (toainly opcered by Bngllsh- 
a total pf 190,000 c^pnalng our IndtoiL 
army. For mdltaty pu^poiies, Indto la divided into 
three dobaripente^BQi&bay, and Bengal. 

The chief power Is vested to the Viceroy of Indk, 
who acts imdcr general oidere from the Hotoe Oovom.^ 
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tnont. Beeiint ropart tli&t tU« com* 

liftit'd forces of the ^thleftikins resich . 3x5,000 

EU'Jtl. • 

Cam*Uan^ ^rmi/.—Thore are a, 000 8oldiei;s In C&nador 
bebiisiug to and iiy tlie pay of the Bniitsh Ctovcriuiieot ; 
but, iu these, there is a l&JtgA voluxtder 

force and Klewly organised inilitta.oalted ill to R&istenee 
by itn Act passed in March. iH6o« to provide for iho 
▼defence of the, Dominion.’ By this Act all male 
inUnhitanto, being British sublecte, are Uatdo to serve 
from 10 to 60, many exemptions, however, being granted. 
TCUe force is divided into four classes, denoting the 
order in which the men would bo called out If 
neccisary— i8t,* all single men from 18 to 30 ; and, 
Eingle men from 30 to ss ; ardi maniod men or I 
widow, et-i with children between 18 and 45 ; and 4th, : 
all between 45 and 60. l^he militia la divided into the 
milive army and the reserve, the strength of the { 
former being dxed at 45,000; If sultlcient volunteers | 
do not pre.sent themselves to keep up this number, I 
the ballot is rosorteii to The number of the reserve ' 
is reckoned at 656,000, but hitherto they have not 
been ovganirod or drilled. Canada is divided into 
eleven military dfstrieta -^tUe army spread over them 
in proportion to their sIeu. The ultimate command 
is vested in Her Majesty, who, through her govern* 
mont, may call to arms wholly or partially whenever 
necessary. 

West Indian Regiments.— -Thora arc two India 
Begiihents, coloured troOps rocniited m the West 
Indies, and employed in service on the Kast Coa.st of 
Africa. 

. Preneh Army,— The military forces of Franco have 
rmjently bt^en compietely re organixod, although con- 
ewTptiou remains, a«s before, the baaia of their consti- 
tution By the .new “ Jlooiuitirig Jiiiw," passed by fclio 
J^atlonal Assembly on «7th duly, 187.*, and suvi* 
plumented by two turther laws passotl respectively on 
a4thduly, 1873, and March 13, 1875, every Frenchman 
not declared pliyaically unAt for miliUry sernce, is 
liable to bo celled upon, botwoen the ages of twenty 
and foity, to enter the active array or the reserve 
foiocs. There arc, however, certain exemptions ; auoh 
as, only son^ and members and novices of religious 
.•wnocialJ 'IIS devoted to leaching. Th-i army i» divided 
into four pArtv—thn aitiv* army, tiuj reserve of tho 
active army, the tcmthvlal army, and tho reserve of 
thi teiritoTlal army. Neithor of the first two are In 
unv xvay localised, but the others aro spread over tixod 
legions. There are eighteen of these military depart- 
xmiit,'4, which are again sub-divided into districts 
under .1 general of brigade. The peace establishment 
of the whole French army Is reckoned at 496,442 men 
nnd 174,779 horses. These flguroa includo the Gendur- 
raerle and the Garde Ilepubllcaue. The war establish- 
raont, exclu-sive of garrison troops, is reckoned at 

800.000 men. Since the Francti-Gernian war, tho 
military expenditure has largely iiicrea.sed, the rise 
being mainly duo to tho aUginentatioil of the mimbcrsi 
of men en rolled. The official organisal ion of tho French 
army, taken from Martin’s Statesman'a Year Book, Is 
as follows : — 

Cokvahnf , — 12 regiments Of cUlraSS^rs ; a6 regiments 
of dragoons ; 33 regimonts light oavalry ; 4 reglnxczittf 
Chasseurs d'Atrique 3 rbglmo&ts of ^pahls. 

Jwyirnfri/.— *44 reglmentB of tho line (each comprising 

2.00 :> men) ; 30 battalions of Chasseurs^ pi ad ; 4 regi- 
ments of ;^aav8s : 3 rngiments of TlrUilloUrs Algdriens ; 

X regiment of Le^on Ktrang^ro ; 3 battalions Infan- 
terro L^gerc d'AfnqUe, 

ArWlery and ^)'igin6Srs.>^3SregImcntsfieldartiUery 
(each containing 10 batteries of 6 guns); a regiments 


artillery pontonniers ; ro comnaufes artillery work- 
men I SI <iompttnles trUik artillery ; 4 ri^mAuts sap- 
l>effs And miners. , . 

German Amy.-^nf^ the dQMUdatlCtt of the 
Germwn. states into, onb emipifie^.tiSie rbBltsry orgaoiaa- 
tion of the Prussian alwbAabMifktQlMled through- 
out It Is based hptm Mloh m Pritssla 

bos been In tcfm from the yawr tSsA^mti %yeiy man 
• ftUor bi^Bgarmit shaU jte^ve.ttUp^ khihlhg imd 
aiatye with the army. Wo' substitution ^,admitted, 
but there, are cbrtalo. exemrAloiik, l&stapce, in 
the csss of the clergy^ while yotm^iiietii who eenbay for 
their own equipment and pa^ a eertate Examination, aTe ^ 


only oompoUod to Sfirvo one year instead of Uiree with 
the regular army. The rule is that every Oennan, on 
attoiniug his twentieth year, shall servo with the 
ranks until ho is 23, for the next four years he must 
be lu the reserve. After tills Im is drafted -Into the 
“landwehr” or tuIBtla for ttve 3«»rs, during which 
time he U| liable to be calletl upon at stat(»l intervals 
forpvabHce, and to be incorporated w’tU the regular 
attny in time of war. Fin.tlly, hq enters tho 
“ laudstum ” until be is ,^fty, which IkmIv is only calletl 
upon to serve within tlisifrontiora «nd in tUnc.i of in- 
vAsiom /Thus, With very few etcoptkms, tlu> whole male 
pqpulatiou of Germany Is trained for arms : every 
young man from the ages of so to 3* farms part either of 
thA ragttlar army, the reserve, pr the laudwelur : aldl®, 
until thu age of 50, he Is available fur defensive pur- 
pQSqs within the country. The imuacnso numbers of 
soldiers thh» obtaineil aro divided Into 17 ct)r|>s 
d’ann^e, which are again sub divided Into regiments, 
brigades. baltallonH, and coin^>anl 08 . Bach company 
consists of about iV*» wen in Ume of peace (strengthenod 
to 250 men, drawn from the rusorvee, iu time of war) ; 
four ooffipanlcA form a battalion, and throe batbilions 
form a regiment; thus, the war footing of a regiment 
would ne 3,000 men. Each brigade oonstsis of two 
regiments, and each Infantry division oonsists of two 
brigades. The corps d’armde U composed of t,wo 
Infantry divisions, a cavalry division oouslstiug of six 
regiments, two horse artillery battoriea, a rasm-vo of 
seven batterks, a battalion of pioneers ccnslstlug of 
four companies, and a battalion of tliu milliary train. 
The various army corps are couslderad Indopendeiit of 
each other, and Including, as each does, troop^i of all 
anr)s, and the necessary stores Can be quickly mobUixed 
and rendered ready for aoUuu. Ten days is iho timo 
given by xvhich this can be accomplished ; and, as a 
matter of fact, at tho ducUratlon of war by France in 
July, 1870, tho great mass of the troops were mobllis^ 
Aud moved to tiie bankn of the Xhlue In xt days. No 
doubt the local distribution of the army corps all over 
the couritiy gieatly facilitates this rcstui, 'i ho names 
of the x7 army corps arc those of tlio districts or 
states from which the conscripts are drawh-dhus, the 
ist army cojps la named l‘ru« Ja ; sml, l^onieranin ; 
jril, Brandenburg, &c. l^tUl further, this clase h;cal- 
<x,itl0n acmires groat espHt dc corps, wJjUo every 
individual is perfectly familiar with hi.s position, sur- 
roundings, S:c , so U<at whenever tUc hat should go 
forth I'rcpara for war," h-j knows his plart« ii«(l 
exactly what is required of him. Bo completL* ]« the 
crganlziitlon, that the steps to bo taken ou mobilisa- 
tion arc kept njady dotailed day by day. 'Tluis, im- 
mediately on tho declaration of war, the War Ministry 
acquaints tho chiefs of each army coip4, who, la their 
turn, conununlcatc with the oflicen below them. Tho 
groat secret of the success attendant, in recent years, 
on tho German arms lias as much lu this pennanent 
and ethclcnt organisation, os In the careful training 
and deadly weapims of the men. Tho Emperor is 
the Cotmuender-in-uhief, and exorcises his authority 
through the War Ministry. - Tho total eifectivesticogtb 
of t}\e German standing army, on a peace fooling, is 
40T.OC0 men ; while it is calculated that, without draw- 
ingupon the last resorvi^, such as the ‘‘Landstumi,’* 
the Oermau empire could at any time place In 
the field 3^ imlUotis of trained soldiers. Tho 
Frusslan army was tho first to use tho breechloadfng 
rifle— the celebrated needle-gao. Daring tho Franco- 
Genuan war, however, they became convinced that 
the French ohassci>dt was a superior weapon, and 
the Gormans are now being armed with the mauser '* 
, rifle. 

Russian Array. —Bike tho other great European 
Powers, Russia n*A racenUy coihpletoly ra-organlxnd 
her army* Before rSya, her soldiers wore levied from 
the peastmts end anizans, partly by conscrlptfon, 
partly by free enlistment, and ijartly by tho odop> 
tton of the sons of soldiofAt. trader this arrangeraietit 
the peace footing ot the army .averaged about three- 
fourtbabf a milltOB, and the war-estobllabment about a 
milBoh and a quarter. Ih' the commenccmetit of the 
year r87x, « new law, entirely ce-otganising the mill- 
fiary forces, received the sanctfon of the Emperor^ and 
came lutp operation dmdng t8rt. By this, low* on 
annual conscription takes place In the winter, 40 wMea 
all idSA who have completed their ezst year, and era not, 
physically Unfit; are liable. The numbae taqvdved Ui 
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then seleetea by lot, and g^fierally av^rageto-ljovit 25 per 
cent, of the yonng men liat>le to fturye. Tlic pnrohase 
of substitutes i» dUallowed* thaugh; os a lUattcT of 
fact, it BtiU exists. Thi period Ot seiivJipe is fitted at 
fifteen yeafa, four, of ^ich are spwtVith th^> standing- 
B^my , twp on , and nln$ it^the reserve. During 

the time that soldiers t^re away on furlough, they may 
be recalled at any moment and for any purpose, while 
tho reserve can only be calle<l out in case of a great 
war or , national danger. As in Germany, the educated 
classes are allowed certain »ad vantages by which the 
term of service Is shortened. In addition to the regu- 
lar army and the reserves, the military resourcea of 
IvUBsla include the irregular troops, the principal of 
which are the Cossacks, and the national legions. Tho 
latter include alP able-bodied man from 'it to ^8. not 
drawn for the conscription and not having served with 
the army or navy. 'I'hose roceive a short course of 
training at the timo of the conscription, and are then 
sent to thoir homes. The tiossacks have always been 
free mon, they pay no taxes, hut in.stead, are bound to 
render military servico. The Grand Duchy of Il'in- 
land, and boveral half-savage tribes, who own the sway 
of the Emperor, also furnish contingehta. In time 
of t)Oace the Oos-sacks number about 66.000, and are 
distributed over the wild Asiatic provinces, maintain- 
ing tile lines of communication. This force, however, 
is very greatly increased in war-time, and can rap'dly 
be raised to jqo,ooo, which is thoir war footing. The 
peac,^ eatablishment of tho regular army is close upon 
900,000 men ; w.ar footing, one and a quarter millions ; 
while, when the changes we have just sketched have 
taken full effect, it is estimated that Russia will be 
able, easily and speedily, to put into the field three 
and a quarter millions of trained soldiers. 

Austrian Army. — The Austrian army is now formed 
upon tho model of the German. After the disastrous 
wars with I’rassla and Italy, the military resources of 
this country were completely re-organized, and it is now 
a highly-trained and clfioient force. It lias been said 
tltat the Austrian army always appeared maguiftcent 
on parade, but always seemed to suffer defeat on the 
field ; of hite years, however, the military development 
has been so great that it may be expected to reverse 
this verdict in any future struggle. On attaining his 
twentieth year, every young man, physically fit for 
bearing arms, becomes liable for military service, tho 
term of which is twelve years ; three of these must be 
spent with the active army, seven with the reserve, 
and the remaining two in the landwehr. The war 
establishment of the standing-army is fixed at Soo.doo 
men, tlio peace estabUsUment at 270,000. In addition 
to these forces there is the landsturm, only called out 
to resist invasion, the iiability to serve in which ceases 
at the age of 4<;. The number of young men coming of 
age ani^liy averages from i4o,o''«to iso.oovj, Of these 
os.oor) are drafted ^to the regular standing-aimy, 
about (o,uoQ into the reserve and the balance into the 
landwehr. The strength of tho landwehr averages 
boo.ooo men. The new drill of tlie Austrian army gives 
great independence of action tooaptains and subalterns, 
and is very much less rigid than formerly. The lifles 
used arc breach-loaders, partly formed on the “ Wanzl " 
and partly on the “ Werndl" pattern. The standing- 
army of AustJ'tais thus cuustltuted tnf.mtry : 80 regi- 
ments of the line ; 14 military frontier regiments ; one 
regiment of Tyrolese jiiger and o battalions of field 
jfliger ; twelve Companies of ambulance and hospital 
Barvice.4, Cavalry ! 14 regiments of dragoons ; 14 regl- 
'^ments of hussars ; and 2 regiments of lancers. Ar- 
, til lory : 12 regiments of field artillery ; 12 battalions of 
fortress and two battalions of mountain artilleiy^ 
Kfigineers and train on a peace footing is 9,866, on 
a war footing, 43.114. Of miscellaneous establish- 
ments, consisting of the oommfSsariat, survey, sanitary, 
topgvaphoical, and other <lcp.artmi.Mit8, there are 
^3,858 on a peace footling ; on a war footing, 3377^2. 

XtaSlan Axmy.-^Italy is making great efforts to put 
army on an eq^l footing with tlic other great 
military powers of Europe, It is now baaed upon the 
<|er^n law oi universal liability. Of the number of 
yc^k men who annually come of age, about vo,ryx> 
ajr© passed IptP ^oAtanding-army, end thprest Into the 
icaorve*. where they have to pincUse annually for forty 
days and then return home on furlongh, but are liable 
to be recalled In case of war. The law of mllHnry or- 
ganUatlpn now in force ^ passed on September ^otii. 
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1873,' by which the standing-army is divid^ intojftven 
-ftpr’m 'd’anhee, each consisting 01 three divLstons, ana 
iich division of two brigades of infantry and four or 
sU battalions of JBersaglieri, or riflemen, two regi- 
ments of cavalry, and from nine to six companies of 
artillery, “lliese troops are fully distributed over the 
kingdom, being spread over 1 1 tenitorial military 
districts, each under the comtnand of a general. The 
time of service is three years in the standing-army 
(five years with the cavalry), and nine years in the 
reserve. Every young man is liable to be enrolled 
either in the standing-array or the reserve, and the 
only exemption is in favour of those who can pass 
certain examinations, as in Germany. ^ 

Banish Army. -By tho law of army rc-organlsation 
passed by tho Rigadag on July 6th, 1867, able- 

bodied young men who have reached the age of aa are 
I lia^n for eight years servico in the regular aimy, and 
I for eight years subsequent service in th'j reserve. 

1 There are two courses of drilling— the first which all 
I must go through is for recruits, lasts for hik months in 
the infantry, five in the guard, field artdJery and en- 
gineers, and nine in the cavalry ; the scouikI conrso 
lasts for nine months in the Infantry, edeven in tho 
cavalry, and one year in the artillery and onginoers, 
and is confined to those who are coniildered to have 
profited but little by the firrft course of training. Non- 
commissioned otficers, selerted for promotion, and a 
certain number of men aelectcil by lot to carry on gar- 
rlaonsilwties are also included. In .addition to these 
two periods of training, eacli corps meets for <hlll, 
each year, from thirty to thirty-five days. It will thus 
be seen that the present organisation of the Danish 
army, although based upon universal service, is In fact 
a coiuprorniae between the German .ind militia systems. 
Under the new organisation Denmark is now divided 
into five brigade districts, each of which is again sub- 
divided into two territorial regiments. This is ar- 
ranged in such a way that no disti ict or town (eweept 
the capital) .shall belong to more tlian ono terLltoriul 
regiment. Each territorial brigade c<m8ist8 of a brigade 
of inhuitry and a regiment of cavalry. It also fur- 
nishes a contingent of artillery Tho total otticial 
strength of the army is given at 38,0150, exclusive of 
reserves, although, of course, the number actually with 
tho colours varies according to the time of year. The 
reserves are estimated at 13,000. 

Swedish and Norwegian Army.— Notwithstanding 
that the crowns of Sweden and Norway .are now united, 
each country retains a separate organisation for its 
military forces. The Swedish army is divided into five 
distinct classes of troops— ist, The FUr/nath or enlisted 
soldi.;rs. 2nd, I'he Iwlelta or national niihtia, kept 
and paid by the landowners aided by a certain propor- 
tion of the state income, every member of which has, 
besides hlH small annual pay, his torp or small cottage 
with piece of ground attapchcd, which rcmiins his, 
during his whole period of service, often extending 
over thirty years, or oven longer. The 1 udelta i>cactico 
for a month every year. 3Td, The militia of Gothland, 
which however are not compelled to serve beyond their 
I own isle of Gothland ; and 4th, The Bovaring or con- 
i scription troops raised by annual levy from the male 
powulallon between tho ages of 20 and 23 years, 5th, 
Volunteecs. The law of conscription was introduced 
into Sweden Ju idta, and the right of purchasing sub- 
st.Hntes was abolished In 1872. The totjil armed forces 
of Sweden are estlmatoil os follows ‘.—EnUded Troop^t 
including the /ndc' fa- -Inf AntTy^ 25,000 ; cavalry, 5,000 ; 
artillery, 5,000; with .>31 guns ami 1,000 engineers; 
Semntifff 95,000 troops of all arms ; Ooihland 
8,000 men, and Volunteei’s. 19,000. In Nox'way, the 
soldiers are I'aised mainly by conscription, but a few 
by enlistment. By two laws passed in the Storthing, 
in *866 and 1876 re.spcctively, the military forties are 
divided Into troops of the Uue. tlie military tram,, tlio 
Landvaem ot militia, the civic guards, and in time of 
war the Landstarm. To sui^y these foroesi all able- 
bodied young men over ax are liable to the conscrip- 
tion, wftb the exception of the inhabitants ot the three 
northern districts, who are exempt from all military 
service. The infantry conscripts undergo a fifty days’ 
training in the lecrniiing schools, while for the cavalry 
and recruits of other arms the term is ninety days. 
They are then sent home on fdrlough with obligation 
to meet annually for practice. The term of serviee is 
tel) years, divided between seven yean In the line and 
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te*erves,-«n(l three Ju the rjindt^inern or mUittn, !fhe 
' Utter is only lUbie to service within the froi^tlcrs. . 
The troops q# the Hue nveiAge ia,ooo,.ori»»oooi reserve* 
spfOoo, *ud the. Lahdvaern <i,ooa The nniiiiber of 
troops of the line m&y hover exceed x 3 ,ooai^ except by 
' peroAisslon of, the dtorUung, but the king has ponuUo 
■ion to keep a guard of volunteers at Stockholm, and 
for the purposes of common training 3.000 men may 
be transferred from Norway to^^weden and met versa. 

Swiss Army.—Frotn a miUtaity point of Tiow> SwiUer* 
land Is remarkable as being the only country wldch has 
no standing army. By the 1 3th article of the Constitu- 
tion of 1848 the maintenance of a standiag army within 
'^he limits of the confederation is atrlcUy forbidden, 
but by the iStii article of the (Constitution of 1874 it is 
enacted that, “Kvury Swiss is Uabie bo serve in the 
defence of bis cjuutry." For this purpose a military 
training is given In the schoola to nearly all buys alxive 
eight years of ag(^ This training is not compulsory, 
but It is paitlcipatcd in by the great majority of 
pupils. Kvery uble-bodied young man of twenty is 
liable to inillUry service, and every canton la bound to 
furnish 3 per cent of their population yearly to the 
militia, and the military forces arodiridedinto Bundes- 
auszug and Landwebr, the fmrmer of which is sub- 
divided into the iLUe and the The raw recruit 

is trained for 2S to 35 days, after which he is placed on 
the rolls of the bundesauszug or militia, and enters the 
infantry, cavalry, riflemen, or tJie artillery, accoiding 
to his requirements. He is then allowed to return 
home, only returning for an annual dnll 01 K fort- 
niglit's duration white in the elites lie remains a mem- 
ber of thu militia until he is 3a, after which he enters 
the lamdwchr until ho completes his 44th year. Tlio 
available forces are estimated at 106,000 men buiides- 
•aUftzug and reserve, and yyjooo in the landwehr. 

Spanish Army, -in j868, the Spanish army was re- 
modelled upon the French system. All able-bo<lied 
young men, after the age of :3o, are liable to be drawn 
for the permanent army, and serve therein for four 
years. They then pass into the active reserve, or 
second reserve, according to the number of men re- 
quired. Tho nominal strength of the Spanish army, 
including the forces in tho island of Cum, la given at 
x8o,ooo men. 

Portuguese Army.— Is formed partly by conscription 
and partly by voluntary enlistmont. Freedom from 
conscription may be purchased by a flxed sum of £80, 
payable to tlir government. The time of service is 3 
years, 5 of which have to be spent with the regular 
army and 3 In the militia reserve. Tlio oftlclal strength 
of the army is flxed at 30,000 men In time ot peace, 
and 63,000 in thne of war; but the linances of the 
country do not permit of more than half that number 
being kept under arms. At present, between 16,000 
and 17,030 men represent the Portuguese anny, besides 
which there are 8,500 infantry and artillery in the 
Portuguese colonies, together with reserve of 9,500 
men, 

Turkish Amy.— There are three classes of troops, 
(comprising the Nizam, or standing armv ; the Btagos, 
or first reserve ; and thirdly, tho Ko<Ufs, or second 
reserve ; this lost is again suMivided into three classes, 
called respectively the Sinft £vril, the Sinfl Sauni, and 
the Sinfl Sails. In principle, every male subject of the 1 
i^uUan is liable to service, but as non-Mahometans 
have to pay an exemption fee, and as Mahometans 
themselves may claim exemption on payment of the 
same lax the burden of the conscription falls on very few ; 
indeed, the army is chiefly maintained by voluntary 
enlistment, the pay being sufflcrently good to attract 
poor MuXsalmen. The i^rlod of service is fixed at go 
year?— 4 In tho Nizam, a in the ist reserve, and the 
remainder spread over the other reserves. The actual 
strength of tno Turkish army is but imperfectly known. 
After the recent Treaty of Beilin, winch seriarated 
va^ouB provluises from the numbers were estixuateil 
at 350,000 men. JBefore the treaty the estimate was 
^ 483,000 men. In addition to thesb fdrees, the Bnltan 
has at his disposal many inwgi^ half-savage troops, 
drawn from Circassia, &c., weh have roughly been 
estimated at 100,000. 

Bel^an Amy.— The strength of the Belgian army Is 
fixed at 40,000 men in of |}eaGe,-andiOQ,ooo men in 

• time of war. The soldieia are obtained by ounscrip- 
Mon, every able-bodied young mad, on attaining hla 


xtAh year, being liable. The period ot bcwIcaj is flxod 
at eight yea^ pf VfhRh/ however, Iw^'tldwls are spent 
on turlqugh- la tb this regular am\y, there 

is tiiei^arde Nationals a«»ort of civic militia, org.an- 
ized to mainhilh ordOrln time p{ peace and to defend 
the country in tio^jaf war, Thqphlcf ipUitar/arscmvl 
is at Antwerp, the fortifications of which were, gtcatly 
stamgthened in the years of the l^o*vPru4slan war. 
The cquniry is dtvidbd Into two^iUilary disi^victs, 
the Uist including the nrovinc‘'S of Autwcqi and 
of East and 'W’^esi Flaadei's, and the scidnU, Bra- 
bant, ilainault, Luxembourg, Liege, Lunbourg, and 
Namur. 

Vnitod State* Army. -By an act passed by, Congress, 
in 1874, wna ruled that, from the yvsir in Ltmo 
of p&aco the army should not exce<wl^S,m>.:> nu n. (.Jon- 
gross, however, is emiH>werod to raise and support any 
numlier of men at any time it may Iw eonaidorod ncoif- 
fiil, and as a liiattor of fa(?t, during tho ('Ivll ,\Var 
neoily four wUliona of men were loviod by one sule 
or tiio other, though, shortly niter tlm«iOessatioh of 
hostilities, the army had shrunk again u> its noniuil 
strength. The recruits are obtained solely by volun- 
tary ealisfcment. The temi ot service U live 
The infantry .are organized ujnm tho plan, formerly In 
oxistonoe m Knglaml. of sniKhi batialions of ton 
companies. The uibcei'S arc fuinl^hed from tim Wc jt 
Point Military Academy, a military college eK]ual to 
any In Kurope. Tho number of yoinu; men edueabtyt 
hoic far exceeds the requirements of (he army, and it 
is thus the means of spreading a good knowledge of 
military matters throughout the country, it was to 
this cause that the Southerns owed so many excellent 
uflloers during the Civil War. 'jThe army ootiHlstsof 
xoTegiments of cavalry, 25 of infantry, 5 of artilleiy, 
and i engineer battalion, besides tho cadets of the 
military acaderny. 'Pwo regiments of cavalry and 
throe of Infantry are composed of nogroos, hut aro 
commanded by white olfleerH. Tho Country is divided 
into four military districts, which are U'/ain suh 
divided into Ueiiartments, of which there are tmi 
in all. 

Army Agent— A person ofllclally authorized to 
manage tho monetary atfairs of regiments In the army, 
and acting as a kind of military banker. Formerly, they 
wore the mediums for effecting pundiascs of oominis- 
sions ; but anotlier most important part of thejrbubiiu’ss 
consists in acting as private bankers for oiUrem. ’I'ho 
agent is seltwtcd by tlio SiiCrotary of Kiatc. Fvory 
month the War Oifico supplies money to the agent for 
the oxuciises of the regiumut, the payment ot oJllccru, 
and utlier regimental piirpusos. 

Arxuy Estimate*.— Fatly in tho year, the ofllcials of 
the War OtUco prepare estlinalo* of the inilftaiy 
force anti expenditure for Um ensuing flnarxcUl year: 
and, when approved bylhe(.Jal>inet. they are xi^bndtted 
to the House of Uommonsby the Secretary or Under 
Secretary of Steto for War, then the grant of tho re- 
quired sum of money Is granted by me House; the 
Accountant-General of the War Oftlce makes the 
1 re<iulsite dra'ts or demands from time to time, and 
the Pa> master-Ueneral honour* them. The various 
charges are grouped under seven principal headings - 
legular forces, auxiliary and reserve forces, ordtiance 
establishments and manufactures and purchjwes of 
stores, woiks ami buildings, educational establish- 
ments, adniinistmtlon of the Army, and non-effective 
services. ^ 

Army List, the name of a publication issued monthly 
an<l quarterly by the imthonty of the War OlHce, cpri 
taming an enumenvtion of every dupartinont and 
regiment in the service, lists ol‘ otflceis, obituary, 
changes, and other neoess'iry information A private 
publication, " Hart's Army List," with very copious 
information, appears annually. 

Army School*.— Hreat attention is now paid to t 5 »« 
oducitjon of the Army, amr colleges, acammiie?, and 
Solibcla are oatabllshod. They may be divided into 
three classes -.—first, tho.?e intended toincr«-,asi‘ the mili- 
tary elflciency 6 ( the oHhJetx and men, w the Staff 
'CoUoge, the Royal Artillery CJoUego at f^andhurst, the 
School of Military Engineering at Chatham, tho He- 
psurtment of Artillery Studies at Woolwich, the School 
of Musketry at U' the ; the second class (for preparing 
young men intending to enter the army) Is represented 
by the Xtoyal Military Academy at Woolwich and 
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tLe third class by the Royal !iIiLltary Asylum (for sol- 
rtiera' cJitUlreu) at Ch«lsea, the Royal Hlberniftn 
School at Dublin, and the regimental and gafrlaon 
sgbools, tn which ordinary elementary inatruotion is 
given, . 1 

Amy ’Works (^s, a body of men, railway ex - 1 
cavators, miners, well sinkers, and others, formed 
during the seig'o * of tJehiiatopol, for the purpose of 
making a railway and roads, sinking wells, tfnd exeeut- 
iug similar works, for which they were better adapted 
by experience than the rt'galar soldiers were; and 
ttlso as tlw means of enabling the soldiers to be etti* 
j/loyed entir(?ly on military duty. The engagement Of 
the men was entrn&ted to Sir Joseph Paxton. I'he 
corps, which consisted of about 3,500 men, was dis- 
banded when the war was ended. 

ARNOLDISTS^ a sect which, arose in tho 
12th century, and took its name from Arnold of 
Jircscia, a pupil of Abelard. He preached againat 
the luxury and ambition of priests, not sparing 
tho rope iiimsclf, and denounced the Olmrcli as 
no longer the bouse of God. He was donounoed 
by the Latoran Council. His followers propa- 
gated his doctrines, and were conseciucntly held 
AS hei-otios. 

ARRAIGNMENT, CUT -rain! -mmt (Lat., ad 
mtionam po}}e)'€ ; ad-resoner^ a-reHinyr^ to coll to 
accoutit or answer), is the calling of tho offender 
to tlio bar of the court to unaw'or to the nuittcr 
charged. The indictmont must bo read to him 
distinctly, althougli he has had a copy delivered to 
him. Ho ia then called iiiion to plead Guilty ” 
s>r “Not Guilty.^* If he refuse to plead, the 
court may onlor a jilea of not guilty to bo re- 
corded ; and lie is tlien given into Iho charge 
of iho jury to im^uiro into tho truth of the 
indictmont. {See Thial.) 

arre»st, QA'-reidf (Lat,, arresttm; Fr., 
arrHcTy to stop or stay). Is the beginning of 
im])risorimcnt, whore a man is fust tikcn and 
restrained of his lilx^rty by pf)wor of the law, 
with or without tho ijroceea of some court or 
legal functionary. Arrestn are cither in civil or | 
criminal cases, with tills dilfcrrnce, that none | 
uhall bo arrested for any cauRo of action, suit, or j 
other civil matter, but by virtue of a precept ! 
or commandment out of some court ; but for I 
treason, felony, or broach of the poaco, armts 
may bo made without warrant or precept ; but 
no i)rfVate person, not being a justice of tho 
peace, Sheriii, coroner, or constable, may arrest 
unless h© bas witnesse<l the commission of the 
AOt j Imt the persons named may arrest on prob- 
able su«picion. For contempt of a sufierior 
courts the person may be attached or given into 
tho tflistody of an olRcer of tho court, until the 
contempt bo purged by compliance, or the 
t^fondcil dignity of tho court bo appeased or 
•tJatisftod with the prmislmient undergone. Arrest 
in all civil ctiRca before iudgmonjjj' is abolished, 
except tJm plaintiff can ny affidavit show to a 
of a ftitporior court, or of a county oonrti a 
msotiiible presumption for believing that the 
defondani means to abroad shortly, and to 
r^le ahi'pcut I in \vhm\ case ho will grant leave 
for hk’ar^st by writ of eetpins ad re^tmidendxm 
to the sheritf, (/S'csWrit.) The clmm 
must, 4690 Or upwards. An action 

will malicious arrest. Ko petson can be 

A <m BqhdOy. Criminals 

r*Miy 1u 'Sfpg^and, Ireland, or Soot-^ 

ladd:» tbideacvvjyfitots imtng from tho respccth^e 
authorities of' 'throe countries; and by con- 
vention witli Vi|Ki0Sf» foreign oohUmea, fo^tives 
from j^ustioe poU«cal off^dors) can be 

wested, > 


Exemption from Awost.— ‘ih« followinjf ]A.*Mott3 ara 
privileged from ari'cst in civil eaxes Members of the 
4toyal family, and the ordinary sonants of tlw Bove- 
relgii ; foreign ambaseadons and their servan ts. A clexCT- 
toan cannot bo arrested while peiformlng, or on the 
way to pesfotm, divine service. Barristers, attorneys, 
and witnesses are privileged fmm arrest In going to, 
staying at, and returning from & court or an arbitration 
In a cause or matter, ^h which tJiey ave actually en- 
gaged ; peers and i>eoltt,»e 3 and members of the House 
of Commons are also privileged d tiring the silting of 
the House, and for forty days after every proroga- 
Uon, and forty days peforo tho next appointed 
meeting. 

Arrest of Judgment, for defects In silbstance, appear- 
ing plainly upon the face of tlio recoul, not amcindable 
not cured by verdict, the court will arrest, or stay, the 
judgment. The motion in arrest of ividsmeitt must 
bo nrade after tho expiration of four days from the 
time of trial, ff there are so nmny days in tarm; 
b\rii it cannot be made after the expiration of the 
term. 

ARRESTMENT, a term iu Scotch law, 
generally having a ximilav Pignification to that 
of attachment in English law. {See Attach- 
ment.) It applies to a process by which a debtor 
may be, prohioited from l>aying to one creditor 
until another is satisfied to making tlie property 
ill Scotland of a person, otherwise beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Scotch tribunals, nnswcrablo 
fur Im debts (known as foandiwj jarisdiction), 
and to tho attachment of wages for tho payment 
of a Cfoditor. 

ARRONDJSSEMENT.a'r-?*omf'-Vs-wairn(,?f) 

(Fr., arrondh\ to make round), a term em- 
ployed in Franco to dlstinguisli the subdivision 
of a department, Tlio 80 d’epartmeuta of France 
contain 363 an'ondissemonts. 

ARSENAL, ar^-sc-nal (Lat., arx, arciSf a 
citailel), is applied generally to any place whero 
na%'ttl or military stores arc kept, more particu- 
i laily to a largo i)ublic establwiiinent where tho 
munitions of war are manufaotuml and stored. 
The great English arsenal is Woolwich, in 
I aeldition to which may be named the dockyards 
and storehouses at Chatham, Fortunouih, Fly-, 
mouth, Deptford, Shcorness, and I’embrokc. 

ARSON,, ar'-smi (Lat., ardcoy I burn), is the 
crime of maliciously, voluntarily, and actually 
burning the house or outhou«e of another man, or 
wilfully sotting fire to one’s own liouae, provided 
ono’s neighbour s house is tlioruby also burnt ; 
a!id all, not only the bare dwelling-house, but all 
outboURCs that are potcel thereof, though not 
contiguous thereto, nor under the same roof, as 
barns and stablos, may bo the subject of ai^on. 
The statute law' has mado the malicious or wilful 
sotting fire to almi>st every description of build- 
ing or pn>i)erty subject to the same pumshraenb 
as attached to tho crime of arson. Ihe different 
Varieties of the offence are specified iu the Act 
24 and 25 Vic. c. 97 (Malicious Injuries to Fro- 
perty Act), and the puni^ment varies according 
to the nature of the offence from imprisonment 
for any term not exceeding two yea is to pmial 
eerritudo for life. Previous to Iho potsJnfc .of 
that Act, arson was punishable by and 
life is lost how, the peroetrator of the net is Uhbk 
to be indicted for murder. Soiling fir© to one 
Hor Majesty’s vessels of war is still a capital 
offOnoc. 

’ AS^TICLE, in -tew, a ,eom|diMiii^ 

ekbihited in tno ecoles^llcal eouri by way 

' h^l fieckratiom 
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ARTICLES OF WAR Ar© ccttain r©gvtla- 
tions for th© government of tlio military tvnti 
naval forces of the country. {See MUtwi’ Act.) 

ARTICLES, THE SIX, in the efeclegiastical 
histo'ry of England, were certain articles of faith 
imposed by act of iKudiamcnt in 1539. (iSTrc 
“ Akejx^OATflotio OauncH.) i, 

. ' ARTIOLto, THE TmBTY;.WJJ!E, am 

til© articles of roUmon of the Ohnmh of Englhhd,. 


agreed upon by the archbishops and bisliops ot^ 
both provinces,- and tho whole clergy, In the 
convocation hold at liontion hi the year 1562, for 
the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and for 
the establishing of consent touching true religion. 
The aul>stanoe of those oiticlcs was firftt prO“ 
mulgatcd in th© reign of Edward VI., and formed 
forty -two in numV»er. Under Henry VIII. a 
committee had been appointed for tho formation 
of ecclesiastical laws, wliich was lonewed under 
hi^ successor. It was composed of Cranmer, 
llidley, and others, who drew up the forty -two 
articles above referred to, and which were issued 
hy the king’s authority in 1553. On the accession 
of Elizabeth, Parker, archbishop of Canterbury* 
romodedled tliese articles, rejecting four oh them 
oiitircly, ami introducing K«ir new ones, and 
more or loss altering seventeen others. The four 
now ones are the fifth, twelfth, twenty -ninth, 
rrtnd thirtieth, as they now stand. When laid 
-iKiforo IhcsOonvoeatimi of 1562, further alterations 
were made, and tho thirty-ninth, fortieth, and 
forty-secontl of King Edward’s were rejected, 
In‘‘'l57T, the articles were once more revised and 
ilY’^ficd, and aaisumod the form in which they 
appear in t\n) Book of Common Prayer. 
Some of tho articles (i, 2, 9, 16, 25, 31) aro 
adapted from tho Confession of Augsburg ; #omo 
(tg, 30 , 25, 3U rcsomblo those drawn up by a 
commission appointed by Henry VHI., and an- 
notated by the king: the clovtmUi, on justifica- 
tion, is ascribed to CiunnuT ; and Iho acvcuteciith, 
on predestination, may be traced to tho writings 
of Luther and Me lane then. All cleigymcii mu'jt 
fiubsoribo the articles, and read them publicly in 
the church when taking possession of a bonefico. 
In 1871, the students at Oxfor<l were relieved 
from tlie norcssity of signing the article.^. In 
1614, Archbishop Usher drew up ic4 articles for 
Ireland, but in 1635 the -Irish Chm-ch adopted 
the English articlcu, 

Lambeth Artielec.— In 1^05, Archbishop 'Whitjifb 
accepted a flories of articles prepared by Lr. Whitaker, 
of dwnbridge, I’h^y were stronyly falvinisticin tone, 
did not meet with approbation, and were quietly 
aappeessed. 

ARTIOTJLI CLERT, ar-ti^-v-U kU-Hy 
hro statutes cotit?^iniiig certain articles relating 
to tho church and clergy, made in the r4th 
Edwawl 111. 

ARTTIiLERX, ier-re{Ji^x.i aHilkTyio 
fortify), TIto i^rm has, since tho uiventiou of 
jfunpowder, been reatrioted ioauch largo oidnance 
a© oaunorjs, howitzers* mbl^ars, and rockets, but 
including also the trw^ muired. for their work- 
ing, the carriages, Butrin its 

s^mnOatioa» tW tevtn iifitpUes ,<dl kind© 
]»iaiil©8 oinploycd la , , mth . the 

machines used in < them. In tho 


Biblical book, 1 Sam. act. 4^, IhA ieWtt ia aptdied 
tp h 6 m and arrows., The ©arjicsst mmtary 
ensues wet© ptob&bly ueea fc«f ©tones of 

From of 0*bsar, 

Cicoro^ Livy, Senew^, and. Taulthti gather 


that tlio principal engines of artilKiry of tbo 
Aloroahs ivero the balista, or ballista, for casting 
Vtonos, and tho catapulta, for i»ropcIUi'.g darts 
and arrows. Bliny assigns the invention of tho 
Mista to the Bhuuiioi.vus, and tho catapuUa to 
the Syrinna; but other wntc,r»^ameng them 
riutarch aud IMwlonis — declare that lioih 
macliiaos were Snvetifeed in Sicily, about the same 
tin^o as tho bafetcring-ram. a date imt ant-erior to 
h.O. 300. W© learn from Appian, that when tho 
consul Oeitsorinus marched «.gainst OarlUage, 
2,000 engines for propelling darts and stones 
were surrendered to him. Engines of »u:tillery 
do not seem to have beeh known in Kugkind 
earUer than the invasion of tbo Honnons; but 
the latter appear to havo iniroduced such 
machines, iu tho form of contrivaneos for pro- 
iKdllng arrows, at tho battle of Hastings. Kot>n 
afterwtirds, invoutions for assaulting and defend- 
ing places became greatly multiplied ; and, if the 
statements of the middlc ago chroniolcrs may bo 
credited, many of these engines possessed onor* 
mona powers. AUhougb the explosive force of 
gunpowder was understood in the East much 
oarUor than the isth century, the date of its 
b©ii% known to floger Bacon, yet it was not until 
long afterwards that firearms siiperswlcd tho 
ancient onginos of war wo have hitherto inclndod 
as ariillor\'. Colonel Ghesney, in his Obsoi yn- 
tions on Ftrearijns,” thus traces tho introduction 
of the new form of artillery into Europe t -Tho 
Moors, according to Condf», tisod artillery against 
Saragossa in ixi8. mub in 1133, a oulverin of 4 
lbs. calibre, named Salamonica, was ma<le. In 
1157, when the Sphnlards took Niobla, the Moors 
defended themselves by machines which fchi’ew 
darts and stones by moans of fire ; and, in i 1 c;7, 
Abdalmumcu, tho Moorish king, cupturotl 
Mohadin, a fortified city near Bona, from tho 
{Sicilians, by tho-samo means. In icfio, artillery 
was used against Cordova, and. in or t3o8, 
Ferdinand IV. took Gibraltar from tho Moors by 
means of artillery. Ihn Nassau ben Bin, of 
Granada, mentions that guns w’ero adopted from 
the Moors, and Were used in S]>ain in tho rath 
century, and that balls of iroti were thrown l>y 
means of fire in 1331. Barbour, in bis “Metiicul 
liifo of Uobort Bruce,” says that canuou, or 
“ crakys uf war,” as he terms them, woro em- 
ployed by Edward III. in his liarliest campaign 
; against the Scots in 1 327. Du Cange asser U that 
oaxinon W'ero used by the French at the piego of 
Pay Guillaume, in 1338 ; but Ihi])in, on the other 
hand, reUtes, that so unacouaiut^M w<!r{> tho 
French with these engines of dcstrueihm, dhat 
four small cannon used by Edward III. ^t th« 
Irittle of Drossy, in 1346, contributed, a« inueh 
by the surjfMrise as tho sla^hter they oveated, to 
tho success of the day. ^rhe earliest cannon wore; 
clumsy and ill-contrivcd machines, wider ai> the 
mouth than at the chamber, and consisting 
ffonemlly of a series of iron bars Boldorcdtogotiusr 
lengthwise., and hooped s^out with iron rings. 
Tho projectiles were niado of stone. Canuon 
wore first cast in Kn^laml in ^ 

as StoWe informs na, J<dai Ow^en began to make 
brass m'dnnuoo, as c»nnons#»ulvcrines, and sitch- 
Uko. Ho was tlie first Englishman tliat ever 
made that kind of artillery ifi Enj^land. 
thin foreign .Workmen , in the service ot Hemjr 
Vtn. wercthofirttto east mprfcars in Engkittd. 
It was usual* about this period ♦ to apply to canimn 
the nanles of Certaiii buwls and beast#, m fanciful 
aBuaion to their swif tuesis or cruelty . Tl^ 
the terms falcon, falconet, cuiverin, aaeker, hatt- 
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lisk, siren, dragon, &o. At the present day, 
cannon are naTnod according to the weight of tli^ 
bail they propel. Thus a cannon which carries a 
. ball of 12 lbs. is termed a 12-pounder ; one that 
projtels a ball of 32 lbs. a 32-pounder ; and so on. 
We find mention first made of shoUs as a pro- 
jectile at the sic^e of Naples by Charles VIIT*, in 
T435. The howitzer, an improved formof mortar^ 1 
was invented by Bolidor. and first used at the ^ 
siege of Atb in 1697. The oarronado, the 'in- 
vention of (jreneral Kobert Melville, was first used 
about 1779. They take thvir name from having 
been first cast at the Carron iron-works. Iron 
rockets, or, as they are now termed, Congrevo 
rockets, were invented by Sir William Congreve, 
and Were employed at the boinbardraent of 
-^Copenhagen. 

Boyal Rogiment of Artill^. The whole of the 
artillery department of the British army is inoludod 
under this name. It is now about ,h5,o-x> strong, of 
which nearly onc-third are attached to the Indian 
establishment. Horae, field, and garrison artillery are 
divided into brigades, the for-uer known as A, TU. and 
0 ; the latter two beating numbers up to 1 1 . A brigade 
generally comprises 8 batteries of horse, or 10 of field, 
or 7 of garri-son artillery. The varioiKS headquarters 1 
are W'oolwicli, York, Newbridge, Leith- Cokh'eater, ' 
l*ortsmoulh, Devon port, Dover, Cork and Sheerress. 
The administration of the Koyal Artillery is under the 
commander-in-chief and the adjutant-general of the 
' forces, )3V a ileputy adjutant-general of .artillery and 
staff. There are also an in^ipoctor-general of artillery, 
and a director of artillery and stores. 

Artillery, Pai’k of, is the place In a camp, or the 
rear of an army, where the artillery is placed. The 
aitilU'ijis drawn up in lines, one of which is formed 
by the guns, the others by the ammunition-waggons, 
pontoons, iSj,c ; and the whole is usually surrounded 
by ropes. This name is also applied to the whole 
guns, waggons, ammunition, Ac., necessary for siege 
or field operattons. . 

Artillery, Schools of. Barly in the i<5th century, a 
school for Instruction in artillery w'as established at 
Venice ; and soon afterwards similar schools were 
formed at Burgos and in Sicily by Charles V In most 
of the European states, schools for Instruction have 
long existed ill which the practical exercises include 
the serving and firing of guns and mortars, the laving 
out and constructing field batteries, and the operations 
of the laboratory and workshop. In this country 
there are the Koyal Military Auwemy at Woolwich, 
ostabliahod in 1741, and at the same place a depart- 
ment of artillery students. In the former, students 
enter between the act's of 17 and ao, and prepare for 
an examination for commissions In the Royal Artillery 
or Engineers, The departtneut instructs Junior officers 
and facilliaies their visits to fortifications and imbllc 
works of foreign countries. The school of gnnnery, at 
Shooburynesa, in E8.sex, subordinate to the heail- 
quarters at Woolwich, is for experiments utjoii 
ordnonc^ gunpowder, and proJccLilw, and to exerclso 
young Qflicers m the practical and mechanical duties 
of their profession. 

ArtUIery Train, a number of plecos of ordnance 
mounted on carriages, with all tholr furniture ready 
for marching. ^ 

Artillery Company, Honourable, is the oldest existing 
volunteer cojtps in Britain, originated in a voluntary 
association, formed for the cncotiragcraont of archery 
In thb^eign of Henry VI ff., and permitted by Royal 
mtovdi to oonadtutw a guild or fraternity, with power 
to purcbiwjo loads and use a common seaL The aasocia- 
Ifon Jtnowu aa I'he Masters, Rulers, and Com- 
monklity of the XVaflmUy, or Ouild of ArtlUery of 
Long-bows, Ccos$.bOws, and Hand guns.*' When, In 
iifras threatened! by the Bijanish Armada, 
tuis /friiud hecam^ the nucleus of a much birger 
OiiSQtdfttion; boinpdsed chiefly of oitiaons of Xondra, 
In %6tOi the astoeiqtSon, which had declined when the 
excitement vraior^if, was re-coustitutod ; and in s6?8 
the Corporation of the City of London pmOated to the 
oompany a plot of ground hi Moorfiel^, still occupied 
•B a drill ground,’ with appropriate buHdings, armoury 


hoiise, mess-room, Ac. Many royal personages' have 
heid the honorary command of the corjis. and the 
Prince of Wales Is liow Captain -General and Colonel 
The corps comprises six infantry companies, a grena- 
dier eotiii>aiiy, a rifle company^ and an artillery com- 
pany. H'he members, who are elected by ballot, pay 
one guinea annual subscription and provide their 
uniform, arms, and accoutrements. Previous to 1849, 
the members elected their own ofilcersi but since that 
date the Crown appoints them at the nomination of 
the court of Lieutenancy of the City of London. 

-Artillery Asaooiation, Kational Volunteer, established 
in 1865. Annual meetings for shooting for prizes are 
1 held annually at Shoeburyness. • 

I ARVAL BROTHERS, aj^-ral [Fraires 

\ Arvdlcis)^ a college or priesthood of ancient 
Home, consiMtiiig of iw'elvo members, elected for 
[ life from tbc highest ranks, and, daring the 
period of tho empire, including the emperor. 
The^ chief duty wa.s to offer anniially public 
sacrifices for the fertility of the flebis. The 
national legends traced the origin of those 
sacerdiites areotutrhy to Acca Tiareritin, tlic foster- 
mother of Romulus ; and it is certain that the 
sacrifices dated from the earliest period of Roman 
history. It is remarkable that allusions to the 
brqtj^i^rs are very rare in literature, and that they 
are quite overlooked by Livy and other Rtunan 
historians. But a number of stone tablets have 
been pre.servod, on which are inscribed records of 
the proceedings, apparently drawn up by the 
brothers themselves. The great annual ft'stiv.al, 
in honour of tho Doa Lia, occupied three days in 
tho month of May, Pigs, cows, and sheep wore 
sacrificed, and bancjiiicts and races completed tlie 
cclcbraiions. Sacrifices were also offered on tlic 
birthday of an emperor, the beginning of a con- 
sulate, and on other occasions, and on the 3rd of 
January tlicro was a special celebration. 

ASCENDANT, a9-9en'~dant (Lat., ascenderef 

to rise upwards), a term in Astrology, applied to 
the first or strongest house in the scheme of any 
person’s nativity. The ascendant is so called 
from containing the eastern point of the horo- 
scope, or tile degree of the ecliptic rising on tlio 
horizon at tho time of birth. This was imagined 
to exercise considerable inllueuoo on a person’s 
life and career, according to the supposed nature 
or power for good or evil of tho planet or sign of 
the ecliptic about to rise at that time, and tho 
relative position of these and other heavenly 
bodies to each other in all parts of the heavens 
at that moment. {St^e Astrolouy.) 

ASCENSION-DAY or HOLY THURS- 
DAY, one of the great roligious festivals of tho 
Catholic Church. It commemorates the ascen- 
sion of our Lord, after his last appearance upon 
earth. _ Asceiision-day has been observed from 
the earliest times of the Church, and is believed 
by some to have bew instituted by the Apostles 
themselves, or theijr immediate successors. It is 
held on the fortieth day after Easter. The week 
in which it occurs is called Rogation week, from 
the rogations (petitions or litanies) which were, 
and in some cases still arO| used by the minister 
^ perambulating his districc, 
which he did on Asbenslon-day, or on one of the 
three days immediately prece^ltng it. [See lEto- 
OATION.) Special Psalms are appointed on tfiis 
dayi which is also chosen for “beating the 
bounds ” of parishes. 

^ ASCETIOISHI, (Or., aekem, 

bomly exercise). Amoiig the Greeks, the tern was 
Applied to those athlete and ^vrostleta who were 
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ftccustoiiied, by Hgui i^bstinonce from all sensual 
and elfemlnatmi^ Indiil^ncos, to harden their 
bodies for the . jiersonaf oontest in the public 
games of the cotmtry* I^is is the primary signi- 
dcation of thu word; but ib soon cauie^^monff 
those with whom it originated, to bear a dettected 
or secontlary meaning. In the schools of phUo> 
sdphy, and particularly among the Stoics and 
Cynics, It eanio to be applied to that severe 
discipline to which those jjersons subjected them- 
selves, by mastering their passions wid desires 
for the sa.ke of that ideal virtue which they all 
sought. From l^hcse philosophers it gained a 
third signiheation in passing to the Christians. 
Among them it was applied to all who wrestled 
with Satan, with tho world, anil with the flesh, 
and thus endeavoured to exalt themselves by a 
severe course of personal renunciation above this 
world, where they were strangers and sojourners. 
St. Paul (i Cor. ix. 27) says, “I keep under 
my Iwdy, and bring it into subjection,” and aho 
(Horn. viii. 13), “if ye, through the Spirit, do 
mortify tho deeds of the body, ye shall live.” 
Kut the earliest ascetics we read of had an eastern 
origin. The Brahmins and other sects in Asia 
earned this practice to a monstrous extent^ since 
long boforo authentic history begins. Tho yods 
and fakirs of tho present time, the suicides in the 
sacred Ganges and under the wheels of the oar of 
Juggernaut, are only a voi)etition, in a civilised 
age, of what was done by their remote anceatoi s 
long antiuior to any aiitljeutic record we have of 
the cbiinfr^. Tho Buddhists, who generally 
dwell' copsiilerably to tho oast of India, carried 
fclie principle of asceticism to a great height. 
They despised tho world ; they lived a Ufo of 
solitude and beggary ; they mortiiicd the flesh, 
and abstained, from all uncleamiess. And so they 
do to the present day, {See BcDDHTtsM). The 
Chinese, the Persians, and even tho Egyptians, 
have coutemplateii life usually in a much more 
just way, and have not carrietl thoit asceticism 
to anything like the sam^ extreme. In tho early 
centuries of Christianity^, tho adherents of the 
comparatively new religion were more cxi inplary 
for purity or morals than for tho practice of 
ascetic severities. But before long, in Egypt and 
elsewhere,- they endeavoured to os^cape from the 
sinful world in which they lived, and, by fasting 
and prayer, sought for Divine aid around the 
chores of Lake Mareotis and in otlur parts of the 
Christian world. The hermits were the most 
extreme professors of the practice ; but it alno 
lay at the base of the mouastio sy-slem. Asceti- 
cism assumed a more intellectual shape anSong 
the Neoddatonists of Egypt than itv.has ever done 
in any other part of the world. Its greatest 
names are PIiilo, the Jew, the father of tho 
^stem, Plotinus, Porphyry, laroblichus, and 
Proclus. Philo has left us a history of it in hie 
De Vitd Gontempl^ivd, Even in tho and century 
of the Christian era we find sodetios of men and 
women living togetl^er under rows of continence. 
The tendency to out\vard manifestation began to 
grow stronger, and the inward and spiritual life 
begmi to decliuo in Christian communities, and 
this ^ve rise to the system ^ monaetiolsm.' The 
Cfre^ church h^oh freev acetic 

^ctices than the one; and even the 

Mahomedau system liae iheftedi to ^me extent 
under the thawing tendency of modem 'clvUixa- 
tion. The Waldenses of the century, the 
Mennonites and the Shakers,' the Metho^ts and 
the (^kere, some of the enthtii^tso communi- 
ties of America, and the mpde^ Sister# pi hiercy^ 


liave all had more or less of an ascetic spirit 
clinging to them, which seems to bo iwiviug in 
The present day, as seen m tho numeruus sister- 
hoods and similar institutions springing up in 
England, and also in the extreme lulvocaey of 
vegetarianism, total abatinonce ahd other self- 
denying practices; which, though frequently 
protessing to be founded on a consideration of 
philosophy and on exiuess moral grouDds, seem 
a relic of, the deep -seated propensity to a<lopt 
ascetic habits. 

ASH- WEBNESDA Y is the name given to 
tho first day of Lent, from the ancient ceremony 
of strewing ashes on the head as a sign of iHjm- 
tencft. Thejaslms used on this day are those of 
the i>alras c«||recra«ed on the Palm-feuntlay before. 
The ashes are fii’st consecrated on the alter, then 
sprinkled with lioly-wutor,andafterwards.'«tr«W4'd 
on the heads of the ]>riost8 and tlie assemhletl 
people, tho olilciatmg priest reptviting tho wtirds 
(in Intin,) “ Uemoinhcr that thou art dust and 
shalt return to dust.” In the Church of England 
i^iprepriatc services are appomtod, 

ABPOHTATION, <M*j«or-f«i'-tfftron(Lat., ud, 

to, and pot'io^ I carry), in Ijaw, ia tho carrying 
away of goods. Thus, in all felonies, there must 
not only be a taking, but a carrying away. But 
tho least displacement, by law, amounts to an 
asx>ortation or carrying away. 

ASSASSINATION, 

(Etymology uncertain), is strictly tho murdering 
a person for hire. Tho term is also applicrl to 
killing by treacJiery or sudden violence. 

ASSASSINS, tw-sos'-stn.?, those who kill, by 
treachery and violence, persons unprepared for' 
defence, 'rhe wor<i assassin is said to have 
origin.ated fiom a certain i)rince of the family of 
Arsacidfp, popnlaily called Assassins, who livoil 
iu a castle botwoen Antioch and Damascus, and 
trained, in blinil obedience to his commands, a 
number of young men, whom ho emidoyed iu 
murdering tlie i)rinces with whom ho was at 
tmmity. According to Colonel Ohosney, the 
Assassins, or Ismaih, still hold tlieir ciiief seat 
at Ivalat-el-Masryotl, In Persia, and have several 
stiungholds in the mountains of Trijwli. 'ITiey 
arc called xVssassius from their Immoilerate use 
of haschisrhah (henbane), which produces an 
oxeHement amounting to fury. The first chief 
and law-nmkor of this singular tribe was Ilassau 
Ben Babah, to whom the Orientals gave the name 
of Shcikh-cl'Jebels, but who was better known 
in Europe as tho Old Man of the Mountain, a 
wily impostor, who made fanatical and implicit 
slaves of his subjects, by imbuing them with a 
religion compounded of that of the Chriwtians, 
tho Jews, the Magi, and the Mahometans. The 
principal article of their belief was that the 
Holy Ghost was embodied iu their chief, ami 
that Ids orders proceeded from the Dlety, 
and were declarations of the Divine will. 
They believed assassination mer'toriouR when 
sanctioned by his command, and com ted danger 
and death in the execution of his orders. 
There was a regular orgOqijMittSon with st voral 
srades nf pienibers. Next to the chief were three 
jbekv^al'Kirhal, whd liad the control of tliree pro- 
vinces 5 then came the Dots, fully^ initiated into 
the scorets, doctrines, and emissaries of the faith; 
and after them' the in process of initiation 

for the higher gradb. The Fedariest or Wedaiss 
were thw who committed the murders, and 
were uninitiated. Before being sent on a mission 
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of blood, they were intoxicated 'vvith he/sbitsh and* tha Coifeiltuoat AssoniWy. They dissolve*! on thexurv- 
surroundod with aoiisual pleasnrcB, to givo them the c:onst\jjiUb|» by the ki«g, on the 30th of 

a forutocil.' nf tim iiV-in-irL of feoptomljer. jtijt, nuU WeYestieceeded by theLegIsiatJvo 

a lorutasw or tne pioaHuiios or j. aramse, to 'jmui .^gHoaibly, which wtt» torrefonn tho civil and crlmiiwd 

they would bo admitted if they impheitty obeyed in.^ceowiartte \*(ibh.the spirit of the new coiisti- 
In the timo of .Jiho tution. # It cbmmenc^d Itsf eittingh on ist October, 
wa* fin-igeh^ry etiffagod in a w'ar against 


tho «rdc'i8 given them. 

CfusadcB, the-/ jnuwtercd to the number of so.tjbo. 

groat was the power of the slieikli, or chief, 
that the ‘sovereigns of ever 
soci’v'tly paid him a peiision\ 
king o£,FivvTico,uuderstaiuiiugtli^t the shell . „ . 
ordorcil Ins asaaf-aination, iustitut|!l a new body- 
guard, distinguinliod for their c<»ur^ tkEid activity, 
called aerjais who wefis ivmcd with 

bows and arrows and brasiS clubs ; and hehiiTiself 
never ventured in public without a elttb loaded 
with gold or iron. The Kriighta-T«g|tt>lat« alone 
dared bid de^wce to this terrible ai^subtlo foe. 
Ainoir^ the victims of thoir daggers was Oonfad;^ 
marfiais of Montferrat, who was murdered in the 
mavlicfc-place at Tyro, in 1192, although aome 
Jii^^toriana have attnbuted tho crime to Richard 
J. For a long time this foavful sect reigned in 
Persia and on Mount Lebanon. Holagoo, or Hu- 
laku, a Aiogul Tartar, in 125-1, dispossessed them 
of aoveral of their «:tiOttgUolds, and about'raiOoo 
wore rnasaacred ; but it waa not till somo years 
after that they wore practically extirpated by 
the Egyptian tOrooa sent against them by the 
groat siilt.in llibars. Some remnants of tho sect 
appeared in Syria in 1352. 

ASSAULT, as-mwlff (Lat., aisulf;ui, from 
Fr.,‘«wn 7 rr, to assault, assail, fall tiixm), is an 
nttcm[>b or oifor, with force and vi«doncc, to do a 
corporal hurt to another, whether from nuilico or 
wautoimoss ; os by striking at liim with or with- 
out a weapon, though tho imrty strilring him 
misses his aim, So, draiving a sword ; throwing 
a missile with intent to wound or strike; pre- 
son ting a gun at a person within tiio diytanco to 
which it wiU carry, or pointing a pitchfork at a 
l^rson standing within reach ; holding up one’s 
tlst at him ill a threatening or insulting manner ; 
or vriih such other oircumatancos as denote, at 
tho time, an intention (ooupl^d with a iwcaeut 
ability) or using actual violence against bis jx^rson, 
constitute an asatiuU. Thoire a,ro other acts which 
amount to an assault ; but they aro too numerous 
to bo inserted in a work of this nature. Fur an 
assault, an action for damages will lie, or the 
aggressor may bo indicted at the quarter 
or proceo«led against by summons or warrant of 
justices of 'the peace. A common amuU m a 
mUdomoanour, and is punishable by one year’s 
iinprisoamont with hard labour^ but severer 
penaltiee are imjKiBod for tho various kinds of 
aggpravato^l assaults. 

In mUtary Languojie, a sudden and general at- 
tack ma'le by a besieging army to obtain possession of 
a forthled post, 

■ ASS^ACBLY, is a term formed 

frcun the Frenoh ^ 8 mi 4 de, which signifieshterally 
the meeting together of a number 01 persona in one 
plaoo for the obj^t or deoigu. In n more 
umitod aensOf it to important moerings 

of n Political or ec^Iesiaatiioal nature. Thqse have 
usibilly' other ntttnea 4 na, councils, convofsatSona, 
eyis^s, morn lo^- 

^ hr., Ilbstioiud, xm the name a^tumadi Oa irih 

Junte,, xf$ — * * ' ^ 



thomAslvaan nattbhal ats^bly, to 

or (he nohtas smd rifigy afterwards adhered f and. 

ficamed a coamtntlon, MMnee, they m fOsO teimsd 


isT^pHuChiairy etitfag< 

inaiit of jegal ^wcr,'vmich ended in tho ovev- 
AhrOni 


of every qiiartii of the globes tlio Throne /dti^d the s^pension of royal 

iqinio- A authority, on IbtU August, 1703. It was dissolved on 
Weptomberaist, 179? baiicgDfstswtnmoned aNatlonal 
irstanuiugrimtthc sheikh haa ConvenUon, Which met on the same day. This last 
was lnvfete<4*vUh sovereiga^lpxver to decide tho fate of 
the monarchy, and to ti^bduce^a.new.fotTn of govem- 
meut. Kationelt^AtseTirmies wem convened in France 
in x848,hlndln C^rmany in thb samb year. 

Assembly of Divlnesi or Westimnster Assembly, was 
an assembly of 130 clergymen and 30 laymen (ro Lords 
and 20 commonera), efintinguishe'd for learning and 
piety, siiinmDDed by an ordinance of Parliament in 164,5 
to meet at Westminster, *‘for settling the government 
nndliturgyof UioClnirch of Pin gland, and for vindicating 
and clearing the i,aid church from talsc aspersions and 
Interprotationa." Tlifer Avero aho four cleilcal and two 
lay reprosentatives from the Church of Scotland. Of 
the membora Kummoned, twonty-flva did not attend, 
and to supply tl 101 r places, additional qiembcra, known 

e 9 the super-added divines, were appointed. 'J’he Fros- 
yterians formed a large mnioiity, alid one of the first 
aeti was to sanction thoSolctpu Lcamie Covenant. 
The^At meeting of the Assenibly^oyk place on the 1st 
duly. 1643, and tha last on 32nd February, 1649. during 
wliitju they had met 1,103 times. 'I'lie chief fruits of 
thoir labours wme - 1, a humble advice to Parliament 
for ordination of ministers and settling the Presbyte- 
rian govt'rnmont *, 2, a directory fpr pUDho worship ; 
J, a confesdion of faith; 4, a lar.p;r rtk! shorter 
catochiom ; 5, a review of *flomo of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

Assembly, Ocncral, tho highest court of tho Vresby to- 
rfan Ohureh in Scotland, Ireland, and Ihe Cnited 
States. Tho (Ien»»val Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land mocti annually at Edinburgh in the month of 
May, and sits for ton days. Jt consists of representa- 
tives, clerical and lay, from the 84 presbjteries of the 
church, eiders sent from the royal burghs, and repre- 
sentatives of Uie Scottish tJnivor.sitio3. Its dollbera- 
tionx are presided over by a moderator, elected 
annually ; and there is also present at its sittings a 
royal commisBionor, representing tho crown, but who 
takes no part in its proceedings. It forms tlie court of 
appeal from the presbyteries and synods, ."'ince tho 
dwrnption in 1S43, tho Free Church of Scotland has 
also its general assembly, which Ukewiao meets annually 
at Edinburgh In Mav, and othenviso rescmblca the 
other, except that it has no royal representative. Tho 
general assembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church 1« 
similarly constituted. (See Pkusbytbry and Synod.) 

Assembly, Unlawful. An unlawful assembly is tlie 
meeting of three or more persons intending to do an 
unlawful act, whether they actually do it or not. 

A^mbly, In military language, the second beating 
of t^Arum before a march, at which the soldiers stand 



.ABSENT, oa-jCMt' ad, to, and sentio, I 
thmk), 1# that acb of th$ mind by wliich wo 
accept Bomething as true. It is free, when it ia 
qpt the unavoid^le result of evidence ; nec€SstMym 
when the withholding of it involves a contra- 
diction. 

AsBOiit^ itoyai. (See ItoVAn Asscni.) 

ASSESSED TAXES, ow-sessd', are oertaia 
tax^ raised upon houses, malc-servantB, horses,, 
carriages, Ac. , under various Acts of Parha- 

tneat; % e^eat pf which was the 43 Ofeo. lit 
0. 99' (S^Ta^) : ; , . . 

ABSESSOIl, from a Latin word 

onfi who sits hy the side oiherti a 
who H.BCffnetiinesafWociatCd with judicial 
fongWnAms to assist ihpk iudMeniaotispeQ^ 
toww. the Eottans^ iie assessor waa a 

ttaSm who iftt with the govmor ol a 
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proviTMso, or Dth<ir magisf^ate, to assist him in the 
adtninistraj&oa of thh hivsr.^ In tliis eommy, the 
judges of the Admiralty r>iviai6ii,ttre asbisre*! in 
causey r,elating to shipping' by iwidicai a^s^R'y^irs, 
professional sailors, m iho'^Kpispoiwl Courts, tiie 
bisljopa are aided by> assc^ofrs, ^spino ^ whom^ 
must bo barristers. coi^ioraj^ioiifr elect 

assessora to revise the 

'"A.SSIiJTfS, «w'-s^c'fs {Fr.f MoktZi enough), the 
projijorty of a flebtor avaiuible foj the satis- 
faction of his orbditurs^ Aisaots ar# either real 
or i>ei'sonal. Whore "a* ij^n ha® lands in foe- 
simple, and dioi? aeiKod thereof, fhe laiubi which 
homo to his heir are rc«r* .taud where lib 
tiics nosschsedr of any poiaoml estate, the goods 
which ooiue to hia oxccutor%r aduiifiistratur ore 
rtfiM’i.-? pcvfiouak Ahsots are also divided into 
per, and asi^Hs int-er 7 tiain<^. i, Assets 

by descent are lands which descend to tlio hc 4 r 
of a person dying seized thereof, and owing speci- 
alty or sunple-oontraot debts. In that case, the 
estate is considered as |,fisets to oo administered 
in a court of equity for payment of the debts, 
tho 8])oci<alty debts having preforenoe, 2, Assets 
inter nutincs arb whero a man indebted inakes 
executors, and leaves them sufficient to imjshU 
dcots and legacies ; or where some commodity or 
profit arises to tlifrm in right of tho testator, 
^Wiioh arc called assets in theij* hands. The term 
assets is also applied commercially to any ftvail- 
ITolc jiroperty for tho payment of a man’s debts. 

. ASSIDEANS. (/See Chasidim.) 

ASJSIhJNTO, as''.sc-<tu'-fo (Spanish, treaty), is 
a term spociully applied to a treaty between the 
5, Spanish gov^rument and some other nation, by 
which the former, in consideration of certain 
payments, grniits tho latter a monopoly of anp- 
plying tho Siiaixish colonies in America with 
negro slaves from Africa. As early as tho reign 
of Charles I. of Spain, a treaty of this kind was 
concluded with tho Flemings. Similar com^^ts 
were cntcTfd into with the Genoese (1580), Por- 
tuguese (3606), and with tho French Guinea Coin- 
I>any (1702), which then took tho name of tho 
Assiento Company, In 1713, tho celebrated 
Assiento treaty with Biiiain was concluded at 
Utrecht, and was made over by tho government, 
for .thirty years, to tlie South-Sea Comi»aMy. 
One of the conditions of this treaty was, that the 
company had a right to send yearly to the Spanish 
colonies a vessel of 500 tons, laden with all sorts 
of merchandise. The misunderstandings that 
arose out of this led to a war between the tvo 
countries in 173^. At the jieace of Ai^-la- 
Chapelle, in 17^43, the company had tUoir rights 
for the remaining four years guaranteed to them ; | 
but they relinquwhed them at the oonveution of 1 
'Madrid, in in consideration of a sum of 
£100,000, and the concession of certain oommor* 
cial advantages. > . 

ASSIGNAT, dLsf^n-^ (^t.„ imignaim^ 

assigned), the name of the paper eummcylqhiody 
ci notes for 100 frahes, but also Im* lOnader 
: amounts), issued by deorbo Of * idiO Katiouftl 
f Assembly of Ebante, wiw 
kifte, April I, Wh the: 

wtional property bels« seomdty;: 

Tho first assignats issw. hd^^ InteMj but 
latOc ones did not^ At 
issued but^a few 

more were, iaaitedi rnm^ in- 

^maaed the numb^ *b 
eonsequeiMtt 


of alm^t no vulw, and al. length, iu 1796, \Uy 
wexo vdthdrawn fn*in the currciu'y. 

AS^IG N AT IONS, as^sig-mi ! 11 tissiati 

paper-money, introduced eyrly in tho rekn of 
Ua^ierine If. about tho year i?7\ iuuicip.^ly U> 
carry on tho war against tho Turkic. Tlic vuluu 
foil rapidly b<^o\v the nominal i^uni for which t t^ey 
were issued, and for jmny ywira tho as^-igTiuUo’n 
«ouble was worth only one-fourth of tho si) '.or 
rouble. Afti(m.tite, peace of 1815, howcVvi. iho 
assigiiatione/MSc until they wc-ro"at a premium. 
They were grtmually withdrawn from circulation 
by a ukase m 1839. 

ASSIGNEE, as-si-m/ (liut., from 

amgiwt ddiwd s^iio, ^ mark or sign), one who 
is assigued!% %]^ginted by anothor to do any 
act or perform any buslnosa. It also Riguiti<'s 
one who takes any right, title, or intorest in pro- 
perty, by m asrignment from an assignor, Or by 
act of tlie law. 

ASSrONMENT, o«-vStn(?''W»n 4 (Iisit., amg- 

notfm), ill Iaw, is the transferving and j^otting 
over to another of somo tight, title, or intertst. 

assj 5 ;e, as-gi^e* (But., n#<ifrs«/fd. The term 
implies a court, place, or time whvn aiulwlnre 
the writs ami processes, whether civil or criminal, 
arc decided by jmlgo and jmy. Tho coiuitii*B, 
for the purpose of holding tho nst izes, are divvied 
into circuits, and Judges arc a^^^iguwl by oonunia- 
fiion to hold their assizes in every comity, cilcept 
I(Oi\d<m and Middlesex, {f^ac Cuu'UiJ>».) Tho 
termassizois also applied in hUtory toordin.'inccs 
or enactments of a court or council of btuto, 
ospociaUy in rcfercnco to. tho regulation of tlm 
uriops of food i^d other articlco of necessity. 
Such ^assizes nOw obsolete. Tho woid also 
indicates a code of kWM> as tho “Assizes of 
.Tcrnsalem,” tlm laws instituiod by Godfrey of 
Bouillon, when tho lAtin Kingdom was eslab- 
Ushod, in xopo. 

Asiizo of Battla By tbo old law of Knffland. a man 
eh»T{;cd[ with mwlte Pdght light with the person who- 
charged him, trustl^ to tho fssuo of the combat for 
proof of' his gaiU Immrcnce, The last time this 
privilege vtwi Olaiiped hi this country was In >Bi7» 
when ft young tnau, having been a«ctta««l of themtttder 
of ft gin, challenged hoc brother. Tlio combat being 
rcfuised, the accused was dlscha.'ged^ The kw was 
immediately repealwl. 

ASSOCIATION, os-so'-awit’-sAou G^t., ctd, 
ta, anti a companion), is a union of per^oriu 
or a socio^ formed for mutual a^siistanco, or for 
tho joint carrying out of gome deftnite object. 
(^<f 06 Mi*Ai»y, Co-OBBRATION, LEAGUE, and So- 
cmrxBS.) 

association, AFBIOAN. {See 

Ateican Arsooiatiok.) 

association of ideas, is tho name 
gavnn by mptaphysicians to that principle of 
tho hu«awi mind, by which certain ideas—' 
thoughts, feelings; or omotioas— become con- 
noctod i^ethot in such a way as that they 
afterwgnrds tend to ipocall or reprOduco one an- 
other. ‘ Ml baye ext^irlcnced this mciittd 

^ril^oss, philoBophets Jbftvo attempted 

; todefine the laws of mental association. Accoed- 
to Aitatotle, they are three— rrsemblance, 
contrast, fthd contiguity. Hume, who has gene- 
rillybeen foBoWod by modem philoftordiers, makea 
them resemkkhoe, contiguity, and camw^tion. 
^mo^vo endeavoure^l, again, to reduce 4U the 
j^eztOmnub of association ^ one grent law. The 
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ifcctnpt of this kind was made hy Aiigiistinoj 
a.id that though that had once co existed 
mind, are afterwards associated together 
tns evident that many of the phenomenli of 
associatidti nnxy be reduced to one great 
that of wiiich ideas that 

boon in the mind together, or in close 
ision, ever after manifest a tendency to 
or reproduce each other. In persons of 
deaB—tho uneducated or igiiorant^-tliis 
ulo is very maikeil ; ShakOTpcarc’s Mrs. 
ly is an admirable instanco of this, as she 
tos with amazing minuteness the various 
mts that ham)ened at the time when Sir 
h’alstalf made her a promise of marriage, 
i, however, the mind nas hapoaijjj poasossed 
lumber of ideas, those timt haye^epnfre- 
ly before it become associated in various 
with numerous other ideas ; S^nd here we 
ro a law of miud analogous to the law of 
tion in matter, by w^hich an idea, instead 
aUing[ all the ideas with which it may have 
asaooiafiid, wlilch would result in endless 
sion, selects only certain of them. That 
rather than others, are selected, depends 
a variety of circumstances ; as, the frame 
nd of the individual at the time, tiieir 
.ness, or the fro<^ueiioy or length of time 
may have l>Gcn associated together. An- 
principlj of aaBooiation is that of aUmkvvUy^ 
iich one object is associated in the mind with 
erbca? iiig some Vesem bianco to it, or in which 
suggests a vvholc, or a whole one or more of 
rts. Mo-sit of our ideas are made up of a 
i‘r of others* any one of which may suggest 
hole idea, or tue whole idt'a may suggest 
c more of fhom. Thus, paper may Suggest 
noss or smoothness, or auy of these may 
st paper. In like niauner, a word may be 
od into its component parts or syllables, 
ue of which may s\iggc»at other words of 
. it forms a part. In this way, one word 
•its another word having the sam« prirnal 
miual syllables ; and henoo the rhythmical 
nations of the lines in poOtry make it much 
easily remembered thi»n prose; aud the 
•atlon so frequent in proverbs renders tUetn 
iO be recalled. It seems that by principle 

tttfld analysis the law of similarity or resem- 
e may be explained ; the .mind, as it were, 
Eiting an idea into its com{H>nent parts, till 
ains one feature which exwly corresponds 
eaturo tliat goes to make up anotlmr idea, 
dfea may suggest another iema with wldeh 
d never pro^busly^ boon associated j , this is 
by means of a third Idea. common to both, 
is same principh}, it would seem, may be 
•ed contrast, or that tendency of the mind 
•oceed from one idea to its contrary-~as, 
virtue to vice, froth light to diarkness, from 
I to poverty; there heihg, in every such 
an intermediate ideh opmmbn to both, of 
k the one denotes an ampiidahca; the oihor. 
oienoy. It w upbn the a^<^0lati<m of id^ . 
nemoiy d^^ds, and it Isthe basiaof ^e 
i^of ]nnen^^06,,or artificial mi^mory. (;Sk» 

he Jbs ' 

t^ont%,at^:ttfseement seal, b^t- 

oxprdiiiscd jw^mpUca ; in the former oase> 

X as ^ . 

•SUMPTtvN,. (Lai, «d, to, 

takenb is the name of a festival 
stod by the Eoman Oathohe and Oreek 


churcTics on the 15th of August in honour of the 
supptjisod miraculous ascent, or “ trarwlution,” of 
•the Vifj^n Mary into heaven. The first tradi- 
tional account of the event was given by Gregory 
of Vours^ in the Oth century. The 15th of August 
is the day observed. 

Assumption of ISriMea, apocryphal book containing 
a pretended account of the death of Moses, and of the 
assumption of . his soul to Leaven. I’he date of Its 
authorship is unknown ; but some writers have sup- 
nosed that Jude aliude<l to some statements made in 
it in his reference to the contest between the arch- 
angel Michael and the devil “ aboilt the body of Moses.” 

In Logic, the name given to the "minor or second 
proposition in a categonc.'il syllogismi ] t is sometimes 
also applied to the consequence dmwn from the pro- 
position) of which an argument is eoniposed. Tima 
We say the premises aie true, but the as-sumption 
is faliaciouH. 

ASSURANCE, LIFE. ly^unAvcn:.) 
ASTAR.TE, as-tao'' ~te, a germs of Mollusea, 
with bivalve shells, the typo of tiu? family A^tnr- 
Hd(p^ Only a few species are nowkJtdwn to exist 
and those limited to thf), North Atlantic iiud 
Ai'ctic Ocean, bub the fossil si>ccics are very 
numerous. 


.^TEJi, (Or., a star), a genus of ]>iants 
belonging to the mitiiral orLh?^^ Com^nwkv, and 
containing a great number ef spocies, growing in 
all parts of the world. One species only, A. Tri' 
the sea-starwort, is a na^vc of Britain. 
Some of the asters are favourite gaidt’Ti-llow'trs 
— namely, tlio Now England^ aster (A. J\ime 
Afir/lid')^ the Michaelmas daisy {A. Tmdeiranfi)^ 
ami tlio China aster {A, Chificnm). 1 'be last is 
the most valued, and is one of the- ino.st showy 
annuals in cultivation. It was brought from 
China in the early part of the Tbth century, aud 
an immense number of varieties, eslubiting grout 
diversities of form and colour, haw, been de- 
veloped by British and continental llorisi- . The 
A, Afpinus grow.s at a considerable t h‘vn.iion on 
the mountains of Europe. The genus Jshr luis 
lately been split into six or seven di^'tinct genora, 
which together form the tribe Antrroida\ 

ASTRAL SPIRITS, a,'drri/ (Gi., n,fron, 

a star ; npiritua^ a spirit), spirits tliat wore 

supposed, by those who ttuilicd demonology ami 
witchcraft in the 15th century, to liold the first 
I plaoo among demons aud 8}»iritH of evil. TJio 
I Chaldeans, and those who worshipped the stars 
[ and fire in the early ages of the world, believed 
! that every object in the heavens poss^ssod an 
animating njpirit, os the hiunan body possesses a 
soul. In the Medieval times tho notion arose 
that these ^irits were either fallen angels, or the 
souls of the dead, or spirits deriving their origin 
from fire, whose location was the air. They were 
thought to exercise an influence for good or evil 
on every member of the human race. Pafkcelsus 
and the old alchemists believed that every one 
had an astral spirit peculiar to him. 

ASTROLOGY, as-teoV-o-je (Qr.^ natron, a 
star, and %<w, a discourse), the “science” falsely 
so caBcd, which from remote ages hasi en- 
■ deavQUted to assign to the material hoaxes a 
moral infin^Ace over men and eventsf^; in fether 
words, the art of making predictions frpto^ the 
positions and motions of ^e stisrs. In too early 
a^s, astrology included the science of astronomy ; 
the early astronomeins, or rattier astrologers, 
makihg observations entirely for the sake of 
ae^ifirmg, im they Imagined, an insight uato 
Ittturity, The history of the nse and progress of 
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ATHANASIAN CREED, '$hi- 

a l(MrKnuUrly or oottfmiea of fitltU, miA to 
boon dravn up hy Atliauaaiiv), biuhop of 
.Alosuuidria, in the 4tu owftbory, to jvwtify hiznadf 
ealiLn;uii«Bof ills Atian enemies. That 
it was really oompoeed by him eeoms more than 
doubtful ; and Mr. X^smby, in Ida History of 
the Oroeaa/’ pid)li8hQd in X874, aaserte that xt is 
Made up of two cBetinOt pefftay Ond -wasoiiiginaHy 
'Written in lAtln, a»d put into its preatot ahs^e 
Wtween 8^x3 and 850. Ko tPwstwortUy nuthorHy 
iftttribotod it io Athaniwrlua before Bo^. It ’itW 
Bet forth first in Gaul about 870, andt gruduftlly 
extended into Italy, Britain, &o. The Greek 
obnreb aooepted it about isoo. It is s^pi>os^ to 
ihave received tbo name of Athanasius, on account 
of its agreeing ^1^ doctiiuea, and> b^ng an 
4 ixoeliexit summary of tiie aubjeOts ofoontroveiay 
bet weeoi him and tho Aiiana. The true key to l^e 
Athanasian Creed Hos in the knowkdge of the 
errors to wbicli it was onposad. Tho i^bellisns 
oonsidcred the Father, &>n^ and Holy Spirit as 
one in person ; tlds was ** confounding the per- 
aons : ** the Arhms considered thetti as differing in 
cssenee; ibis was dividing tho subiiance:’^ and 
against those two esrrors was tliu ereod originally 
^framed. IKic most axe^tionable part of tho 
"omed is what is termed the^ ‘damnatory clauses 
— Whosoever will be saved, before aU things it 
is Tkecessary timt he hold the Oathelio faith; 
which faith except every one do keep whole and 
Uttdefdod, without doul^ be slmU porisli everlast- 
ingly. And the Catholic faith is tliis— that we 
worship one God hi l?rluity , and Trinity in Unity, , 
awntlnsr cortfouniiMig tlm persons nor dividing the 
rsuhstoiioe.'' This creed is appointed to bo read 
in the Ghiureh of Ungiand on Ohristmaa l>ay, the 
li^ipkany;, Baster Buz^y, Ascension Bay, Whit 
fianday, Trinity Bnnday, and the days dedicated 
to Bt. Mathias, Bt. <Iohn tim Baptist Bt. James, 

Bartholomew, Bt. Matthew, &t BImon and 
Bt. Jude, , and Bt. Andreas. Eegarding the 
clauses,^* the o<^mia8ioners ap- 
pointed in zd38 to review and tsorrect tho lituri^, 
say that they “ aic to be understood as I'elating. 
only to those , who obstinate!^ deny the substance 
•of the Ohristlan faith.” Many moTiibers of the 
'Ohm^hnf b^ and lay, would' 

be vaiytdeaiWvif theusu of this creed were <hs^ 
peifisod with : and In 187a and 1873!^ tre wascon- 
addarable agitatiwi on the Kubject. , The two 
archbishops exprewed an oplmdn in fbvour of. 
making tho use of the creed not cbmpulsoty ; and 
in Convocation unsuccessful attempts to obiain a 
modifkat^tt of laagnsge was made. A ^eat 
meethig of the lai'isy ^mostry members of the High 
ChuHdi party) in clef enco bf tiie Creed was held ’ 
at Bt, James’s Hull, in Januam 1873. “^ho, 

Itipisqopal Ohui*ch pf the United Btates does not 
aeoopt the creed. 

ATHJSXBM, ai'HEMm witbouk 

. Mfi&ij Godh * 0^ comp(^tiv^ moilemlijS;^ 

wcnti<m,as aijAkd to that of heJiifl whlahv 
.jrofeo^S'to^^dlsc^td thu' e^ustenoe of -a 
'MaXiyiMso# in av^olentAnd ino'ilern times, 

vefy have had the name 

atheist appli^ to tnmn. Kant and many ptiiier 
pbilosphsA the modarnsi have oonsldered 

, tke ea¥l^(m<N|^''B^ty.as ah ahstmot 'Speculation, 
^^serf^ is im^ss^lo to demon^rate it 
Jagicolly Y that it »fay bo aoeepted, 

otherdMiidi and ^ a matter of faith. The 
vFrenob £no^o|;a|Ms of fajo loit.ccntuj^openi^ 
pirofesBod atimism^ denying the pos^bili^ of the 


oxistospe-of a God, and their example hasj^en 
followod by some pcHraons of the present timo ; 
Sxt, for ike most part, freethintos now prof^ 
meanly negative opinions, asB^ting that as tho 
exifltence^oimnot be proved, it is not neceasary to 
beUeve^it, or to be in any way iuSuoncfid by it. 
This AS tbb attitude of the Secularists. {See 
Saci«x,AW»i», Aokostios, .FjpanaiiNKJBBSi Posi- 
xfvisiics, Ao.) , 

ATSHEtlNG, .OTHEONG. ob. ETHE- 

Ii[NG,4tft'4ini7(Sivx., otftrf- or «Jft 4 -iore», no^- 
bomb A teioi employ.ed in the ^xbn penod of 
.ouriiiStory todonotea partienlar kind of iiobili^'. 

.nthaung was originally a nobleman who 
l^soearod a oertam amount of free lands, and 
was thus distinguished from tho nbhlemai^ who 
owed service to the Idng, or held his lands under ' 
servitude. As, however, thelting’s retainers gradu- 
ally acquired a otqiremacy over tho landholding 
iroemeu,it is probable that the title athelmg was 
itansfcri^d from the one to the other This 
title was also applied to the eldest sou of the 
reigniing monarch, or the hoir-presumptiye to the 
thtema, to whom some believe that the t^rm was 
oonhned. ^nds were usually given to the 
atheling while still in his minority ; probably in 
order to give the atbd dignity. >- 

ATOJ^KMENT, is a term 

dmived from the old English verb to atone,— t.c., 
4 o roeoncile ; and hence atonement, , at-one- 
ment — denotes the being reconciled or agreed 
Ih Theology, it is tho Feoonoilem"ent of God with 
man, by \nrtne of the death of Christ. - One in 
substance with the Father, took upon him the 
nature of man, becoming very God o.nd very 
man, “ truly suffered, Was crucified; dead, and 
buried, to reconcile his father to us, and to be a 
sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also for 
actual sins of men.” Neither the nature nor 
limits of the present work admit of our noticing 
the different views that have been held by 
divines on this subieot, or the numerous finely- 
spun theories to which it has given rise. They 
are wiser who hdld with Bishop Butler, wJien 
speaking of tho efi^copy of Christ’sj^erifico to 
seeure me pardon of sin, says— “ How and in 
what particular way it had tins efficacy there are 
not wanting persons who have endeavoured to 
explain ; but t do not find that Scripture has 
explained it.” 

ATTAOHlfc, ai 4 aA'>ai (Pr., attached^ e, 

Wame given -to certain. young gentlemen who are 
sktlSiehed to embassies in the capacity of assist- 
aa^s, with a view to then^being made familiar 
; with the duties of tW offfibe, in order to their 
Afterwards holding ai^intments in the diplo- 
matic department of the public service. 

ATTAOHMEKT, at-tatch'-men^ (Fr,, xU- 
Mier, to Attach, tack, or fasten uiito), is a 
-ptroboBs that issues at the dkeretion of the jmiges 
M A court of .record n^ainst a person, forsqine 
; TOAtem^di, eiiher Aotiiafor by disobeying its order, 

: for which he Is coihihitted. It may be aw'arded 
by them upon a bate suggestion, or on their own 
knowled^, without any appeal, indiciment, or 
Inforutifttion. The cases in which it isAsubd .are 
wliere witnesses do not ^appoar on a subpdmA 
to Attepd A court, ot oa‘ an oj^r l^fose an 
arlutiiATOr, or, Refuse to^be s^m and ewJiinod* 
jor provflu^^^ In stvidenro ; for nOn-olbwrv- 
anco.of AS award d% hasde i for 'non-paymeni 
of niOneysi or neglect ti> porfona an 
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act imrsna.nt toim order; 
prc^oeeiliiigfr of the court ; writing |»rkatel7 to u 
Judgpe on a case in court ; or for doing Dnijr Set 
derogatory to tUe authority of the court or the 
>3i»peot due to it. • 

'^orekn Attaohmeet id a inpooecs peouKas to the <4ty 
of Lonoon and aomo other pWscs, Icfued oat ol tUie 
Xeid iSMyofa or i»henff'4 court, in the nature of a 
UdUce to a person who has moneys or effects in bis 
belonsliig to a debtor, not to part with them 
wlthoah license from the court. This person is called 
the pomisftse. Unless the debtor setUe the demand, 
or he ot the gamishoe suceessftilly defosd the action, 
the maiotiff itcovera JudgmfMit agaiast the gamia^ 
to the extent of the assets in his hands the amount 
of his blaim. Sltnllar customs exist in Urlsiol and a 
few other towns in England and In ttootlau^k , 0^4 
A|tiUE8T-ttn<T Aua&amKKr.). 

Aitaonmeut pf 9ehfes.>~Ay tiie Common Saw 
oedure Act of 1854 (confUrmra by the Judicature Ajctoi 
xSrs), debts due from another person to a judgment, 
domor may be attached if necessary. By an Unlcr in 
Council, of November, xSfi?, this prairdsion is extended 
to the County Courts. By 33 aud 34 Viet. c. 30, It it 
euocted tliat no order for the aUachmoat of a eorvaat, 
worieman, or laboorer. shall be made. , 

Attacnment of the Eerest was a process Of tiie now 
4>bsolete Courts of Attachments, Wood mate or Four 
Ihiys' OouftB, held by the venlerew of fclio royal forests. 
The aitacli meats were Issued against the porabns and . 
goods of odenders against the forest laws. 

Attainder, ftt-tam'^der (ow fr., 

t&indn'i from J.<at. adf (110. taTtffere, to toiwh, 


ATTESTATION, (lAt., of'- 

iesfar, from ad and trsfot*, I coll to witness), of o 
deed, will, or other iiiatrunieut, is the execution 
of it in the proaenco of witn^ee, who endorse or 
subscribe inoir names under lameinora'Rdum, to 
the effect tlmt it waa signori or executed in their 
presence. Tbo clause at the end of the instni- 
nunity amtiiadiately preceding the siguaturea, is 
k&owsi as the atMsi<th<>n clause. 

ATTORNEIl, ai>iurr^-»e o/forWfns, 

oo, tornOf and Fr., affowrnfr, to turn), is one man 
set in the pla(?o of another, and who has authority 
given him to act in the stcAd and place of him 
I by whom he is delegated, in private contracts, 
i agvaomentB, anlptlmr aoattere of biwincss. IIU 
Authoii^ jnnit be.by deep* wIuoU is called a 
: letter of power' or attorney* which requires a 
I stomp of 30S. ilSe$ Aamt. 

AttQnu)y>aMiMr. By the Supreme Judicature Act, 

! this stylo was abo^lnhod, and that of solicitor «ui»stl- 
I tttted. Popttlarl>% tho terms htal been long oijuiviilont, 
t although, fcecnnicaliy, an attorney was attached to tho 
I Common Iaw Courts, aud eoliidtors to the Courts of 


eatoh, or take, or tii^ere, to stain, to imphto, 
oharge, or ^accuse), in Law, was formerlv tlic im* 
mediate consdauenoo when sentenoe of death was 
pix>nouuo6d. Tile criminal was then called attaint, 
attinctuH. (staiiicd, or blackened. He was no 
longer of any ore<lit or reputation ; beoanoot sue 
in any couft ; neither was he capable of pciformlug 
tho fiiuetioins of another man ; tor, by an autioi* 
pation of hia^punishnicnt, he was already dead in 
law. A person attainted of higJi treason for- 
feited all his lands, tenomfinta, and henedito- 
mnnts ; Ids blood was corrupted, and he oosidd 
neither iuhorib nor transmit lands. This law was 
ropcalcel by the Act 33 and 34 Vio. c. 33. 

Attaiador, BUI of, Is a bill Introduced .into ParBa*- 
luent (a'mally in the House of Ijcrds) for the purpose 
of finally enacting tho attaint and baodshment of per> 
sons who have cclmlnally offended against the State 
and public peace. The persons against whom tho bill 
is directed are admitted to defend themselves by oquU' 
ael aud witnosaes betope botii Houses. Tho biU, like 
otlxer billa, must bo pawed by tho Crown, Lords, and 
Commons before it becomes an Act of Parliament, and 
therefore operative against the person accused. 

ATTENTION, al’len'-simn aUm6io, 
from ad, to, and ic^o, I stroteb), is a term uoca 
in mental phUoeo|^. to denote a ateady exertion 
or duo c^pllcaticM^ the mind to any object of 1 
aeiise or intelJeci, in ord^r to its being tlwougldy 
uuderstood and ^e^erwards relnoTnbered. ,Tbo 
power of concentrating attonHoo is of idie utmost 
imiwrtnuce. Everj" idea is vivid in proportion to 
t&b degree of attention that is givim to it ; aiul it: 
lOilMily by the attention that is given to any ab*-"* 
jeet we nan form a 4 Mnct notion of ft* or 
discover its naimi attvibutoo, pr roktions. Jtt 
isi also one of' the greatoBt aids to memory, to 
which it seems to be estooitiiidthat toOT 
or idea whicli we wish ^should ?e- 

mauL in the mind fora ^ time,aAd. 

be exclusively contompliatod ■ Ml. 
or^the withdrawal of eoaori^nM^nwall 
Attributes, has ktm ibn n«|;alive 

aide of attention; or, 'os 


cute for tho crown lu niattsxs criming, and 
suits in the- Exelisiivier for anything coueerniug tlio 
queen in inheritOAeo or ptoffta. HU proper ^daco in 
court, upon any apacjOl matters of a orijntnfd nature 
whsreln hU attendance U reiiaUsd, U under tho jufjgiM 
on the lifft hand of the cWk of the crown ; but this ia> 
only upon solemn apd exti’itordinary occasions; 
for usually he does not sit there, but wffhin the bar, in 
the face of the court. He usuauy seat in I^arffa' 
ment, and his tenure of ofileo eoneuiw with that of tho 
administration. The office Is, In fact, of a poliffoal, m 
well as of a legal cbmwter. A contidesable iwiiion of 
i the remuneration was former^ by fees, but the holder 
of tho ofRco is n«)w paid by a flxwl salary of He 

is not prohibited from practice at the bar^ Toe Queen 
Consori is privileged to have an attotncyWcneral. 
There arc separate attorsey^genamis for Iceland, the 
duchlus of Oornwal and I^mcoiitor, the connly 
palative of Purham, and the C'roum (Colonies. The 
attorney-genexol ranks M leader of the liar. The first 
who held the office w William BomutTille, appointiHi 
in ta77. 

ATTBIBUTa at’tn'4uU (XaI*, adf to, and 
riptm, I giv© or bgidiow), is jumper^ A quality or 
priiperiy ascribod to or beluugimg to a pioteoaor 
thing. Of tho. soyeral , atiribii||ffe botouging to. 
Aliy Bubstance, aoiucarc torioed casonJitfA— 
that arc . neoesaary to it, aud go to form its 
character* as extension azkl attraction to matter ; 
others arc iermcc acc&icatol* as roundooss in 
wood, or learning iu^a 

3h Tba^agy, the sevepial qualHles and p<>Tfcctfons 
Which we conceive In Oed, and which constitute ids 
proi^s cssenoe; as justice*, goodness, truth, wisdom, 

In toffio, the attributes are the predicates of any 
eubjetc, or what may be aihrmod or denied of any- 
thing 

, 'AUDIENCE* -asd-di-tnse (Lot., mdi>, 1 
hear}, deuotos the Attootiqiv that is ^ven to a 
persm while epeaking, or p&ysoxis I'tstening to a 
pubHff apeekey, ftihger, or other pertonnor. Tho 
ceremotty of the adiuisaton of ainbrtfcsadors or 
public t^nietore to a ki^ to deliver ilto ere- 
.^Utiaia.Of the^ ciovemgu is likewise called an 
a^^fizme. tn History^ It h the name of certain 
” .tnbuhals or eourto of jus^e oatitoJiBhed by tlio 
j^pamarda in America. 

ACPirOB, (Ut., oemUo, I b«ttr), 

uiAg^talaenao, one who listens oroitonds to 
onytJ^ng: in English Law and oommeroc* audl- 
ux$ appointed to exofiaiae^ vourii* 
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and certify the correctness of the aoconnts of a 
public eoiTHKiny or body. By the Act 29 aiid 30 
Viet. c. 39, a comptroller and auditor general of 
the puljjio accounts was appointed. 

AUGMENTATION, autf-nten-tni^ -sfMn, a 
process in Scotch Law, being nn action in the 
Court of Teinds {see beading), by the minister of 
a parish against the ti^ultfr, or beneficiary, and 
heritors, for the purjiose of proetping an increase 
to his stipend. A period of 20 years must elapse 
between each augmentation. 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION, 

In Ecclesiablical History, is the name given to 
that important profession of faith of the Lutheran 
churcli which was laid before the weat diet of 
Augsbarg in 1530, and is now the accepted 
standard of faith in the church. It consists of 
28 articles, the last seven referring to those 
points in which the Church of Rome was con- 
sidered to bo in error, i, Of God ; 2, of original 
sin ; 3, of the person and mediation of Christ ; 
4, justification ; 5, preaching au«l tlic sacraments; 
6 , faith ; 7 and B, the Church ; 9, baptism ; xo, 
the Lord’s Supper; 11, confession; 12, repent- 
ance; £3, the use of sacraments; 14^ church 
government ; X5, rites of human institution to be 
observed; j6, secular ocoujiations ; 17, Christ’s 
second coming j 18, free will ; 19, God not the 
author of sin; 20, faith and good works; 2£, 
saints to be respected, not worshipped. The 
abuses that had crept into the Church were— 22, 
Denying the sacramental cup to the laity ; 23, 
imposing celibacy on the clergy; 24, of the mass; 
25, of.v confession ; 26, of fasts and other cere- 
mouios of human invention ; 27, of conventual 
vows ; 23 , of civil and ecclesiastical power. Its 
authors evidently had no intention of making it 
a permanent or immutable standard of faith, but 
simply gave it out as a statement of tho belief 
then held. The Bapal theologians, headed by 
Faber, wrote a confutation of the Confession. 
Nelanothon answered it in his Apology for tho 
Augsburg Convention,” which was published in 
1531. Zwlnglius, and the other Swiss and Ficnch 
reformers, did not concur in the Oonfe&sion of 
Augsburg, as they differed from it on several 
X>oints, particularly in denying the real presence 
of Christ in tho Eucharist, which tho Lutheiuns 
believed (Art. xo). lyfolanothon subsequently 
made various oonsidorable alterations in tho 
Confession, particularly in that Latin e<Ution 
of it which he published in ,1540. The alterations 
which he then mude on tlie tenth article, with a 
view to unite the Lutherans and Calvinists, gave 
rise to much controversy ; the Lutherans repudi- 
ating the alterations, and holding by the un- 
alteredi Confession ; while tlie reformea churches 
accepted the altered one. 

AUOSBURO INTERIM. (ifeelsTram. 

AtJGUBlES, mi/-ffu*rees, the ceremonies, 
supei^titionB, predictions, signs, answers, and 
annonfi^n^^ts made by ^ Roman augurs, and 
which constituted th^^smpposed science and 
in^hfatioxr. ' were— i, Appear- 

anceli |n the heave|^^|rwixider and lightening. 

markejSP* where the flash of 

lightliinf origin^m^Wi where it disappeared. 
He stood on axi' place, where he had a 
full view of After the saorifioes 

had been tha&* tolemn prayers off^ed, he 
took his sUitou> hit face towards the past, his 
head covered, and polntitig wiih his staff to that 


portion of the heavens within the limits of which 
^ proposed to make his observations. On the 
loft were the propitious, on the right the un- 
propitiouB omens. 2, The cries and the night 
of birds. • Predictions fonndcjl on the observer 
tkms of birds were properly called mispices^ and 
were common among the Greeks, who took them 
from the Chaldeans, They afterwards became 
so important, that, among the Romans, nothing 
of consequence in peace or war was undertaken 
without consulting birds, whose continual flight 
was supposed to give them universal knowleilge. 
They were propitious or uniiropitious, cither 
from theirupecles, or from the circumstances in 
which they appeared. Tiie birds of a prophetic 
character were thvidofl into two principal classes 
—those whose flight and those wliose ciy was 
indicative of future events. In the latter class 
were included the raven, the crow, the night- 
owl, and tlie cock ; in tho former were tho eagle, 
the crow, the raven, the kite, and the vulture. 
The two last were always unpropitious. Tiie 
eagle, on the contrary, was propitious when he 
flew from loft to right ; tho crow ami tho raven 
were propitious on the left, and unpro])itioii.s on 
the right. Thirdly, the willingness or unwill- 
ingness of chickens to cat was considered 
ominous. The former was inter])reted as a 
good omen, tho latter as a bad one. Chick- 
ens were made use of particularly in war. 
Besides these three principal classes, certain 
omens were drawn from quadrupeds ; such 
as a beast crossing a path, or being seen in 
an unusual place ; or from occurrences more or 
less common ; as sudden melancholy, sneez- 
ing, spilling tho salt upon the table, &o. Al- 
though the augurs explained the majority of the 
signs, and taught how the gods could be ap- 
peased, yet the right of inquiring how war would 
terminate belonged only to the commander-in - 
chief; and its fortunate or unfortunate issue 
was attributed to him alone. 

AUGURS, aif/'ffurs (Lab. augures.) The 
College of Augurs was instituted at tho very 
earliest period of Roman history. Augurs wore 
a corlaln sort of priests, who preilictcd future 
events and announced to tho people the will of 
the gods. Th^ were consulted both in publio 
and private affairs, and their influemeo in the 
state was ve^ great. By merely pi'onouncing 
the words Aiio die (another day), they could dis- 
solve the assembly of tho people, and annul all 
tho decrees that had been passed at the meeting. 
At first there were only four augurs. Tho Ogul- 
nian haw, which was passei&^ B.o., opened the 
pontifical and the augural colleges to the plebeians. 
In the latter, five plebeians were associated with 
four patricians ; and this number remained to the 
time of Sulla, 8t jB.o., who increased it to fifteen. 
In 29 B.O. the extraordinary power was conferred 
upon Augustus of electing augurs at his pleasure. 
Long before that time, the office had lostJ^its 
religious chai-actem but was regarded as a high 
political dignity. Cicero, the orator, was an atigur. 

AUGUSTINE MONKS, oe AUGUS- 

^NIANS, a religious order iu the 

church of Rome, who follow the rule attributed 
to St. Augustine, prescribed to them by Pope 
Alexander IV,, in lesd. There had arisen, %re- 
vious to that time, several religious orders, which 
Innocent IV. formed the design of uniting into 
one congr^atioh ; and this was carried out by 
his suooessor. The rules were adopted by about 
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thirty mouaBtic iraternities. The Oattons 
Iat of St. Auguetine, or Austin OanoxiB, livo^ 
under one roof, and their habit was a long 
black cloak* from which the popular name* Black 
Canons was taken-j They had in the 12th century, 
about 200 houses m England and SootlanA The 
Begging Hermits, or Austin Priart, were a much 
more austere bodv, whose name is preserved in a 
well-known Loudon locality. At present, the 
order is di vided into several mnohes ; as the Her» 
mita of St. Paul, the Jeronymiiana, monks of St. 
Bridget, and the ^refooted Augustines, the last 
being instituiM Ijj Thomas, a Portug^ brother 
of the order, in 1574, and confirmed by Pope 
Clement VIII. in 1600 and 1602. Various pre- 
cepts relating to temporal possessions, work, and 
amusements, with others concerning charity, 
modesty, chastity, and other Christian virtues, 
cQustitute what is called the Rule of Augustine, 
which was reoil to the monks once a week. The 
degeneracy of the order in the r4th century led 
to the formation of new societies, among which 
was the Saxon, one to which Martin Luther be- 
longed. Since the French revolution, the order 
has been entirely suppressed in France, Spain, 
and Portugal, and partly in Italy and South 
Germany ; and even In Austria and Naples it has 
*beeu decreasing. It is most powerful in Sardinia 
and America. Rome is the chief scat of the 
Onier. 

Augustine Nuns, an order which claims descent from 
a convent founded by 8t. Augustine at Hippo, and of 
which his sister was first abbess. They devote them- 
selves to the care of the sick. t^ 

AULIC COUNCIL, aw*-lik (lAt., ot/fa, a 
hall), was the name of a council or tho old Ger- 
man empire, called in German, the Rcichskofmth* 
It was established in 1495, to look after the affairs 
of tho crown lands, and for nreparing matters for 
the Imperial Chamber. The mei^crs of the 
Aulic Council also came to take cognizance of 
judicial processes, and the Estates frequently 
complained of this after 1502. In 1559 its organi- 
zation wax more determined, and, by tho peace 
of Westphalia, it was recognized as tho second of 
the two supreme courts of the empire, and equal 
in dignity to tho Imperial Chamber. It was 
composed of a president, a vice-president, and 
eighteen councillors, all chosen and paid by the 
emperor. A part of them, at least, were to be 
taken not from Austria, but from tho other states 
of the empire ; and six were to be Protestants. 
If the Protestant councillors were unanimous 
Upon any point, tJic votes of the rest could not 
overthrow them. The councillors wore divided 
into a bench of countj^^d lor^, and a bench of 
learned men, with no nistinotion, except that the 
latter, who were generally raised to too rank of 
nobles, received a higher salaiy. The vice-chan- 
cellor of the empire, appointed by the elector of 
Mainz, had also a seat in the council and a voice 
after the president. Und^r the exclusive Juris- 
diction of this court were— I, All feudal questions 
in which the emperor was immediately ooneernod ; 
2, all questions of appeal on the part of the 
Estates, from decisions in favour of the emperor 
in minor courts ; 3, all matters concerning the 
Imperial jurisdiction in, Italy. Its decisions wore 
submitted to the emperor fcwhiaapiHrobation, with 
which they bocarao law, It did 11^ iirgny way 
interfere m the political ^ athte aifsdrs of the 
empire. The council ceased at the death of each 
emperor^ and had to be reconstructed by ^ swe- 
oessor. It finally ceased to eadst on the evtinstm 
. of the old German empirOi in riSpd. 


AURICULAR CONFESSION. {Set 

CONFKSStON.) 

AURIGA, avt n^-ga (Let., a obari- 

otecr), the name of a constellation in the NOrthorn 
Hemisphere, between Perseus and Gemini. l*bo 
most remarkable star in this oonstellation is one 
of the first magnitude, called CapcUa> 

AUSPICIUM. (SpcAuauKiKs.) 

AUTHORSJY, (LaL, mieUyri- 

tos), generally denotes a right or power to com- 
mand and mako one’s self obeyed ; as royal au- 
thority, parental authority. In eoolesiastical or 
religious matters, it is the assumed right of dic- 
tation attributed to certain fathers, councils, or 
church courts. 

AUTOCRACY, aw-^F-m-ss (Gr., aiUot^ 
self ; kmtos, power), is that form of government 
in whicli the sovereign exercises uncontrolled 
power, uniting in himself tho legislative and ex- 
ecutive powers of tlio state. Almost all Eastern 
states have tliis form of government. 

In PbUoBophy, the term is used by Kant to denote 
the tnasterjr of tbe reason over the reboHious pro- 
pensities. 

AUTOCRAT, aw'-fo-itred, a person vested 
with absolute iiidepondcnt power ; a sovereign 
who rules uncontrolled. The title was first given 
by the Athenians to a commander-in-chief vested 
witjii undisputed powers, and not liable, like 
others, to be called to account at the expiry of 
his office. Tho title was afterwards aasumea by 
the Byzantine emperors, and, at present, the 
emperor of Russia ^ars this title. 

AUTO DA FE. (,%# aot ok Fatth.) ‘ 
AUTONOMY, aw-mn'-e-nw? (Or,, autosy self, 
and mni 4 > 3 . law), ilenotos tliat kind of govorn- 
mont in wlilch tne citizens of a state make their 
own laws and manage their own public affairs. 

In Philosophy, the term was used by Kant to denote 
the sovereigiUy of reason over all our actions, as 
opposed to htiteronomy, in which our actions aie 
directed by motives or desires contrary to tho dictates 
of ressoti. 

AUTOPSY, (Mi/-dop'«c (Or., at^sia, from 
autos, self, and opals, sight), denotes personnl 
observation, and is applied to the knowledge 
which one acquires by ocular observation, in 
contradistinction to that which is communi- 
cated to him by tho accounts of others, llio 
term is applied to tlie examination of a dead 
body for the purpose of ascertaining the cause ofv 
death. 

AUTREFOIS ACQUIT, otrieY-fmm M 
(Fr., previously acquitcd), is a plea by a person 
indicted of a treason or felony, that he was 
heretofore acquitcd of the same treason or 
felony ; for no orte shall bo brought into danger 
for the same offence more than once. 

Autrefois Coavlct (Fr., previously convicted). A 
man convicted of an offence may ploiul suc h convictloa 
in bar of any 8Ub«e<iuent tudielment for the same 
offence of which be was convict^. 

AYATAB, W-rt-tor, ^ Hindoo Mythology, 
is applied to the incarnations of the deities, or 
their appearance in some manifest form upon the 
earth. The word is Sanskrit, and properly rig- 
nifies a desoent, or tho act of descendmg. The 
number of avatars related of Vishnu and the 
otW deities is very great. 

AYE MARIA, oi'-ve wa-ri'-a (Lat.* Hiril 
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A2SMrrES 


Ulnnr), fi pn^er of 

tho v|i^L Mary, so tailed f$Q ^if^ds 
-wliioh it Gomiiieno^ <£t^is^Isd c^lod 


aa^I fudtes^ to Mary, as ho aimomiced to hor 
that suo ,w^to be the Daothet of;, the Saviour, 
Thc^invooation was first used by iho priests dur- 
^ inr inoss pn.tho fourth Sunday after Ad^ut* by 
a^ ordinanbo of Gfrogory I, the oiriiotldea 

worship of the Vugio sluoe the itfh century, thjS 
Ave h^ia has couie to bo a long prayer nxsarly 
equal in use with tho Pater bToster, and was 
sanctionotl as such at tho end of tho xath 
tury. JUi the 6 ^ half of tho i 6 tih century, the 
prayer esmo generally to receive, as a conclusion 
to the oariior formula, tho words, “Holy hjary, 
it^>thcr of God, pray for us sinnets, now and at 
the hour of our deaw, Amen**' John XXII., in 
13 * 6 , otdaked that every Catholic should, at the | 
iingiiig of the bells, jftoming, noon, and night, 
repeat thj^ aves. The aves are reckoned by tho 
wraall ^ads of the rosary, wViidi arc hence called ! 
Avo^ Marias, while tho large beads are usod in 
the Pater Nosters. 

AVENOER OF BLOOD, a-ven^-jeft. In I 

thcwsarly ages, tho penalty of death for the crime 
of murder was not inflicted by any legal tribunal 
or public authority, but it was conai<lc!red tho 
duty of the most immediate relativeof the victim 
to hunt and slay tho muiricrer. Hebrew 
word signified tlie avenger of blood ; it haul 
also a wider stoification. The Moss ic law placed 
this recc^ijied institution of tho rude social con- 
edition ^01 the times under certain regulations, 
jl^blbiteil the murderer from • purchasing by 
znon^ a ransom for his life, and appointed cities 
' of rpnigo for the manslayer not guilty of positive 
i^urder. The doctrines of the Koran permit the 
awenging of blood by the nearest kinsman, but 
allow him to receive money os' a commutation for 
the munlef. Tim Arabs follow the primitive 
custom to this day. ' Horoditary feuds of dans, 
families, and tribes, have always originated in tho 
avenpfing of blood, of which ihe Vendetta of 
Corsica Is the most modern and familiar example 
in Europe. , 

AVIZ, ft-'cesz, an order of knighthood tn»^ 
stituted by Bancho, wt king of Portugal, in 
iroitatipn of the order of Oala^ava, for the pur* 
pose of attaching and subjugatmg the Moors. 
king of PortugW is grand master Of the order. 

AYOOAl?, (Fr;*, fjat*, to, 1 

and Qfocare^ to call). An advocate in French law 
answers^ in some measure, to a barrister or 
oottused in udth;this difference, that ho 
oorre^l^ds with his dflent, mid actsin the double 
capacity of oounsel and attorney. (See BaBStsi^K, 

s. AYOlixiS'C^, (Ang,-ITor.), in 

ih§ significaiion, is where a benefice is 

of Ijsh incumbent^ in whioh sense it is opposed 

topleiiMy iSdfBmisffjm,) 

AXljrOMA 

S 6 lES| €u4n-0’tmn*'ee (Or., I 
Aaa 

pei^^rator ol a crimo, ' 
axp upon a stake# 
it that it would move wheu 

%«nai^ fl 0 P :t|i jwifson w«a pronounced, 
tdso lidiitt to the person* 

Anoj^nmUibd thb ordoajl was to 

v^h tho mov«mi«pib on plmAona 
jftd^hotaxo. ^ 


. ^ aas^i-o»» (Gr., msfemu, ivorth, 
aithpiityh jiff proMty* a self-evident proposition 
of a theo’i^tical eharabtar. Mt was originally ap- 
to g^metiy bar Adstotla, in which scionco 
xt DMiiaa proportion it’hi^ it llnecessary to take 
for granted ; did^not employ the term. 

WhatwehOWoallaxtomswIsre deubbilnated by him 
. cmimKm mtSone* It came into pretty general use 
in the 17 th oentcoy in this country. This use of 
the word is Eomewhot irregular. In any process 
of demonstration, the detmetUm of propositlona 
from the jcompnrison of other -<^oi)Csitions must 
begin somevfiSierc, so that there must be at least 
two propositions to begin with, whose evidence 
must be derived from other sources than reason- 
ing. They must at last fall bock upon tlic native 
intuitions, or instinobil, or data of the mind for 
these first priaciples or axioms of all reason- 
ing. Every attempt which has been made to 
dispense with those primary data of consciousness 
has failed ; and the persons \t 1 io have made the 
attempt Imve only been wiled on to their own 
destruction by some simple paralogism. Tho 
axioms, or, more properly, the “common no- 
tions,*' employed by Euclid in geometry have 
been Vor tho most iiart employed by other 
writers, and are obviously constructed With no 
very close regard to the distinction of meta- 
physics. Among them, or attached to them, 
wo usually mcTudo the postulatos, or things 
demanded to bo done. Every scionoe has its 
axioms, elementary principles, or loading ideas, 
around which ^ the rest gravitate as towards a 
I centre, Tliis is essential to tho existence of any 
;body of knowledge, without which it would 
crumble down into a series of empiiical details. 
AYUNTAMIENTO, tlie 

name given in Spain to the councils or goveming^ 
bodies of the towns and villages. These councils 
liave ever been among the most cherished and 
carefully-preserved institutions of the Sfjanish 
pccmle ; and their existence may bo traced to the 
earliest period of their liistory. During the long 
stru^lcs witli tho Moors, these councils acquired 
great power, though in 1510 much of theix inllu- 
once was lost, and Under the Bourbons it was 
entirely taken away. In iSie, the leading features 
of the old system were restored by tho Oortes. 
On the return of Ferdinand TH. tho Aynnta- 
mientos were abolished ; but they were again 
restored by the Cortes in 1 B 23 to bo, however, 
once more set aside ; but in 1837 they Were again 
restored. The attempt made in 1840 to restrict 
their powers led to the expulsion of the Oueen ; 
but in 1844 tbohf functiortiiSifere limited to muni- 
cipal matters. In the ConstUntion of 1869 th© 
entire municipal government, with power of taxa- 
tion and authority for preserving the public peace, 
was vested in, tho Ayuntamientos. These coun- 
cils arc clectetl every two years, the members 
annually «m>oinring the alcalde or executive 
fti^onary from their own body. Tho Ayunta^ 
mlsntoa awo el^ the members fbr the Diputa- 
clones Provinoiales—^or, provinoiaj*^ parUaments 
which meet in annual session and are invested 
with political potvers. KeitherthenationM 
^executive nior the Cor^s cs^ in the 

pr^eodmgir of the Ayuntamientos;<u^ inputarion^ 
upless they go beyond ^eir looatsi^ei'e tothe in- 


ns'-c-nrites (Gr*#. tib without^ 
md, 0um^ leavenk n fiwne given to the Lothi^ 
and Marbnlte CIM^twixs* whonse niii^ 
leavened bread in Ihe aamikmeiii. 
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BACCHANALIA, hakf-ha-nai'-U^^ Festi- 

valB IiqW at Rome In honour of Bacchus. Thoy 
were similar to the Dionysia of the Greeks, and 
were first introduced from Greece to EStruria, and 
thence fhto' Ron^. They were held four times 
annually, and originally ^ere only celebrated by 
women. The great amount of immorality that 
soon cliaraoterised their proceedings called forth 
l^e intervention of the senate in the year 566 
A.TJ.O. ; it was then discovered that more than 
7,000 persons had been initiated, and luwl bound 
themselves by oaths of secrecy. The Seuate at 
once decreed that they should be abolished 
throughout Italy, and they were accordingly en- 
tirely Suppressed in the year B.o. i86. Wild 
revels are still called Bacchanalia. (See DiONTSlA. ) 

BACCHANTES, hah-kan'-tet. Women and 
girls who took part in the Bacchanalia. 

BACKING WARRANTS, is the signing 
of an authority on the back, by a magistrate of 
a different county from that mentioned in the 
body thereof, empowering the officer to execute 
the same in such other county. 

BACONIAN PHILOSOPHY, ha-ko'-ni- 
an, is that system of inductive inquiry inau^- 
rated by the celebrated Francis Bacon, and which 
consists much more of a method than of dovoloped 
soieiitific roHuIts. If the experimental method 
Urhich he introduced to the notice of the world 
>wa^ neither absolutely new nor very directly 
imeful, yet it pos<)cssed some really novel ele- 
ments, and liad tie effect on his immediate 
successors of overthrowing the old methods of I 
research, and thus of heralding a now era of 
tioientific discovery. His great desire was to 
extend knowledge and to make it the parent of 
practical results. **I find," he says in Valerim 
Terminm^ ** that even those that have sought 
knowledge for itself, and not for benefit or 
ostentation, or any practical enoblement in the 
course of their life, have nevertheless propounded 
to themselves a wrong mark— namely, satisfac- 
tion (which men call truth) and not operation.’* 
Again, he asks, in “Letters and Life,” “is there 
any such happiness as for a man’s mind to bo 
raised above the confusion of things, where ho 
may have the prospect of the order of nature 
and error of man? Is truth over barren? 
Shall he not be able thereby to produce worthy 
effect and to endure the life of man with infinite 
commodities?’* The importance of wliat Bacon 
jlid is not to be measui'od by his seieutifio dis- 
coveries. for be made c1m<^ none, but wholly 
and solely by the clearness and even novelty of 
his scientific method. The experimental method 
has been acensed, both by Count Joseph de 
Maistre, the renowned autW of the Soirt^es dt 
St. PSUrnbourpf and by Lofd Macaulay, in his 
celebrated Essay on Bacon in the Sdinb^rgh 
Itmdeeo, of being old, of being useless, and of 
being hfioat in the scientific spirit of the age in 
which the philosophy appeari^. Now there is 
a shade of truth, but nothing molro, in the whole 
of theee obieetlons. To take up the first. No 
doubt the illustriouf Albcrtus Magnus had pre- 
viously inSistod on some portions of the experi- 
menitU) method^ uud Bacon’s great predecessor 
afffi naudieeake had done so much more ; but no 
man hlhl^ jireViofie t6 his time, taken into account 
the radical dlffoponoe which subsists between 
simple enumeration,^ or accumulation of facts, 
Without due perception of their rolatiiilii or 
valuV which belongs to avmy niind # the^ 


world, and the circumspect scientific method 
which alone renders discovery possible. I^rd 
Bacon’s method oonsiutod of a much wider 
and more circumspect way of verifying aoientiflo 
facta than had been disclosed to the world before. 
His method consisted of “ interrogating ” nature 
by observation and experiment ; whereas, the 
ordinary way in which induction was gone about, 
previous to his time, consisted in the “anticipa- 
tion,” and, of course, in countless instances, the 
misconception of nature. Mau he proclaimed to 
be the “minister and iuten»^etor of nature,” in 
the first aphorism to his Novum Giyanum, which 
contains nearly aJl of his direct eontributions to 
the science of method. He,says again (in Aph. 
14), “A syllogism oonsists of propositions, pro- 
positions of words, and words are the si^ of 
notions; therefore, If our notions, the basis of 
all, are confused, and over-hmtilif taken from 
thingSf nothing that is built upon them can be 
firm : wlience, our only hope rests upon genuine 
induction.,^' And this genuine induction he ex- 
plains fuither on (Aph. 19) : he says, “ It con- 
structs its axioms from the souses and particulars, 
by ascending continually and gradually^ till it 
finally arrives at the most general axioms, which 
is the true but unaUempted wat/.” Before enter- 
ing on the rules w))ich he lays down for the 
guidance of future discoverers, he occupies a good 
number of aphorisms in enumerating the causes 
of error. These idols (idola^ Gr., emolay which 
Hallam takes to moan a false appearance or 
divinity, while Playfair and other writers ad- 
here to the ordinary meaning of the word idol) 
he divides into four classes —idols of the tribe, of 
the cave, of the forum, and of the theatre. 
I. The idols of the tribe {idola tribm)^ fallacies in- 
cident to human nature in general. Among the 
idols of this class are the tendencies which there 
are in all men to find a greater degree of order, 
simplicity, and regulaiity in things than an ac- 
curate observation will warrant ; to support a 
previous opinion by affirmative instances, neglect- 
ing negative or opposed cases ; and to generalise 
from few observations and give realities to mere 
fancies of the mind. 2. Tlie idols of the cave 
{idola spec us) are those which rise up from the 
peculiar character of the individual observer, 
whether natural to him or acquired. Some minds 
are adapted to note the differences of things, 
others to catch their resemblance. Wliilo one 
man carefully dissects everything to the minutest 
detail, another man of a more active tempera- 
ment, bounds off on the wings of a resemblance. 
They both err by excess ; the one by being d;oo 
detailed the other by not being detailed enough. 
Bacon ffives this caution, “In generad, let evei-y. 
student of nature take this as a rule, that what- 
ever his mind seizes and dwells upon with par- 
ticular satisf action is to bo held in suspicion.” 
3. The idols of the market-place {idola fori) afe 
those which arise out of the forms of language 
and from the intercourse Cf society. Men believe 
that their thoughts always govern their words ; hut 
it often happens to be all the other^way. This is 
provoking ; for, words being to a largo extent the 
formatiopK of the rude multitude, we find, wli^en 
we examine them, little of that dciicacy and ptfb- 
cision^ requisite for the proce^ '4^^. 
for some words are merehUtt^^^ non- 
existing things, supposed t^gjlHiP^y^lbeci^ise 
they have received a namOis^j^SPlf^ ^ names 
hastily abstracted from a and apidied 

to all that have any, even:;m Japtest, an^onr. 
4« The idols of the t^^oatri) 3 ie 
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acceptions which have aalsen from high reputatiou, that Bacon failed to recwnnee 

different philosophical schools. This last class the value of the deductive muthoih testing hypo' 
differs from the other throe, masmnoh as it does 'thesis by verification, ^nd that he iiegiected or 
not arise natural|fr and spontaneously in the mind certainly was indifferent to the sciewtiflc use of tho 
but must be acqhired often at tho expense of imagination, Tliis is not precisely true' dJacon 
great labour an<l study. Having now completed ^uito understood the deductive method of rmon- 
thcseproliminary and very necessary oahtions, he ing but preferred hw own. It is, however; an 
proceeds to describe and exemplify the nature of almost undisputed foot, that tho process of 
his peculiar method- Our first object, he says, soientific diacoveiy since Bacon’s time has not 
must be to prepare a history of the pfienmsna to been in acoor^lance with his teaching, hut mainly 
be cKjAained^ in all their mod^ca^m atui by the employment of hypothesis. 

This history 5 » not to be without e*- Phil^iambical Works ef Bacon. Treatise m the M. 

S vsnU for the sake of discovery. of LeanUng, i6o$; De Sapisntia 

a record of the phenomena of any occurrence (WlMlom of the AnctenU), *609 ; Ifowuia On/ftniua(the 
he denominates its natural hi^ry. This being Now *• Organon, *' Aristotle's great work), Vt 
ascertained, we must next contrive to discover (a toytaed and enlarged txans- 

tho cau^eorforyi of these phenomena. The form ^ “ Treatise on the Advaneemsiit <1^ Zearnittffji 

of any quality ih a body is convertible with the ^ rvrtui 

existence of that (piality. Thus, if transparency BADGE, a mark of distinction or 

be the quality which we are inquiring after, of cognizance, assumed by the individual himself, 
course the /om of this quality will exist wher- or conferred by royal authority. To the latter 
over transparency b to be found. Cause differs class belong the various emblems of the orders of 
somewhat from form in this way ; that, whUe Great Britain and Ireland, and other Kurm>iihn 
cati.$c is only applied when wo wish to speak of countries, and all marks of honourable distinction, 
some change having taken place, /orm is applied such as medals, ribbons, ami crosses, given by the * 
to any permanent quality. Two other subjjpcts crown for distinguished military or civil service, 
which Bacon discusses with considerable minute- Under tho former class may be reckoned the 
ness, are those of what be calls the latent process different crests and distinotlvo bearings assumed 
and the latent schematisni. We have an exar^le by nations, tribes, and families, in early and 
of tho former in the firing of a oannon. The mcdiaival history, which can now 1)0 rightfully 
short time that elapses between the application borne by a grant from tho Heralds’ CoUege only. ' 
of the match and the expulsion of the tuill, coi\- The earliest mention of heraldic badges is when 
stitutes a latent process of a curious and oompli" each of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel 
cated character. The latter, or thelatent schema- is Hi)oken of under its respective cognisanoo; 
tism is the invisible structure of bodies, on which such as the lion of Judoli, the wolf of Benjamin, 
so many of their properties depend. Thus, the and the serpent of Dan. Tho eagle was the badge 
intcmal structure of plants, or tlmt of crystals, is of the empire of .Rt)!!!©, and subsequent imperial 
the internal schematism of those objects. Bacon, dynasties have frequently adopted the royal bird 
besides, insists on the collection of what he (tails as their distinctive emblem. The white horse, 

“ negative instances,” or those oases in which the how borne in the royal arms of Hanover, was tho 
form enquired after does not appear. To take badgo of the Saxons : the raven, of tho Northmen 
our former quality, that of transparency, he and Danes. The almost universal adoption of 
would tabulate such occurrences as the follow- animal forms as badges, has given rise to much 
ing hi this inquiry. Pounded glass is not trans- interesting speculation. (6'e« ToTKMinM.) The 
parent, while glass unpounded is ; collections of white rose was the badge of tho house of York ; 
vapours are not transparent, while a single vapour the rod roso, of tho rival house of Lancaster : tho 
is ; and so on. After a great many exclusions Tudors combined tho white anti red roso, as em- 
have been made, one of the remaining principles blcmatio of the union of tho antagonistic houses, 
may be assumed as the cause in trying to iuvesti- A white hart with a collar round its neck, and a 
gate the origin of any process or ]>henomeaon in chain, was the badgo of Ricliard IL j a boar, of 
nature. We are to reason from this assumed Kichaid HI. ; a crown in a thorn-hush, of Henry 
l>rlnciplc, and try if it will account for the Vll. ; the bear and ragged statf , of the Nevilles, 
phenomenon. So important did this process of or ’‘house of Warwick; the garb, or wheatsheaf, 
oxclusflop appear to tho mind of Bacon, that we and sickle, of tho Hungerfords. The celebrated 
find him saying, ** It may, perhaps, bo competent fleur^edis was the ba^flge of Louis VII. of iVance, 
to angels or superior intemgences to determine and was used by many of the Bourbons, which in 
the form or eakonoe directly, by aflinnations from time gave place to thoPhrygian cap of liberty, used 
the first consideration of the subject ; but it is by the Eepublio, which in turn was superseded 
certainly beyond the power of man, to whom it by the bee adoi)ted by tho Bonapartes. One of 
is only given to proceed at firsi by. negatives, and the oldest badges is the famous ornament of gold 
in the last to end in affirmatives.” Men can now called, “ King Alfred’s Jewel.” It was found at 
predict^ whereas before they could only vaguely Atheling, and is now in the Ashmolean Museum 
guess. In the Novam Orpanum, the author says, at OxforA The badges of the different orders of 
The induction Which is to be available for the knighthood will be fotuul under their respective 
di.scovery and demonstration of soiencei ahd arts headings. (See BatK, UBDkU Ofr TtiJC ; Gahteh, 
must analyze nature by proper r^’eetion* and ex- Order of the; Star of India, Ac.) The 
elusions ; end then; amr A sttiffcleiii number of badges of the United Kingdom are:— England, 
negatives, come to a oonelusitm oi)^ tho affirmative a red and white rose, with the royal crown ; Bcot- 
instancos, which has not^ot done, or even land, a thistle and crown ; Ireland, a harp, and 
attempted, save only by Platfbt.'*- It is evident, trefoil as well, with the crown ; Wales, on a mount 
as a modem writea- remarks; that the vert, a dragon passant, with uplifted wings, 

search for the esseitoe by an analysis tad instanoea gules. The badge of the prince of Wales is three 
—an induction ending in a de^tlnti— hae a ostrich-feathera, with the motto ^^Ich dien,? 
Atrong resemblance to the Ba<KtJiian lii^uctive The serving-men and retainers of a lower chuf 
method. It has been asserted^ by wnttr^ of bdonghig to noble houses, and the i|Drt«nis 
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attiitchud to gcutlemoft^# families, nstfally wore BAILIFF HIGH. Baiwit.) 

their master’s cfeat or badge embroidered on the • « a 

left arm of the bine coat^ that was cottnoofiiy' bail’-i^wik (lAt. , 


vmm in former dayvt instOMof the pa^t-ool^mred the coimty or dSstrict within whidb 


Uvcrios*of modern times. 

baggage, ha^-gaf (Rr., li^aoe), the 


the sheri^s baiSii!# execute their o^e. 
BAILMENT, ba^^ment (Fr., baillep, to do 


BAGGAGE, 6VW the . 

clothes, tants, ^uvisiona, ana other necessaries or imt into the Imds ofj, m legal language, 
of an army. By the iincicnt Eomans ihe baggie ^ 


^Ss turned expressed or implied that th^ 

ments or hindrances, llie ancient soldier on the ™y executed on the pert of the baiUec. 
march was always heavily laden, but the modem la Law, a term used to define a delivery of goods 
Holdier is freed ft-om every nniiooossary encum* wM6h Is to be held so secoiity until a particular con* 
brattcjc, hnU waggons are attached to each bib- 


ur;Aiiuji?, »»w waggons a>i>uuiaca lo eacn mw- ^ — zc* T^Ti 


vfieleties of bailments are so numerous that it is 


BAGNES, OaJm'-t/eh, the convict prisons <rf to define them here. Ae to the 

France I See BaoNio > HabHittes of bailees, it may be taken as a general rule 


France. (iSce Baoi^io.) 

BAIL, b&nU (Ft., hatUcf^ to ddlvmr), a tech- 


liabilities of bailees, it may be taken as a general rule 
that where the bailinent is for the mutual benefit of 
bailor and bailee, the latter is hablo for negt^t/cncs ; 


lUCoUerm in English and Scotch law, signifying the omission of tliat dogreo of care wiiloh a 

the Bccnritv ffiven bv a certain ixwaon or^rsenS of common prudence takes of his own concerns ; 
; ™ ^ ni ««Vadly, that upon a baUment from which the bailee 

that are in^viduMly chargyOd with am offcnco derives no benefit, notliing short of croi*.* negligence 
against the law, shall appeal* at a <lay named, to wttl make him waponsible ; thirdly, that upon a bail- 
answer and be Justified by the law, the individual ment for bis own exclusive benefit, ho wfd, on the 


being in the meantime set at liberty. In Scot* bo ciiarge^io even for slight pegiigence ; 

land, the tenn is limited to criminal procedure, *** ^ tnese raSos for a 

i« u.ed both iJ civil ««d 

criminal cas^ In civil cases the l^il may render goods transferred to him, against any stninger at third 
the pimcipal at any time j in cnmjnal cases they iiei-soa A bailee may have a general or particular 
cannot, unless he 0y, or they have reaoonable lien ou the goods intrusted to him. {See Lxk».) 
donbUUatho will * .o. InTOch(^t^de- BAIRAM, iair'-om (Turkish, a fewt), s. 
femtent my be dctiuiiod and Itrooght before a Mahometan foativnl wlnoh follows the Raav 

iaU*'<w !wt h)5fto'«^S*Mw “*■ fasting. As the JUhometWia 

f reckon by luhar months, this festival runs through 

q^es, the bail ore li^le fat the amoimt of the all the seasons every thirty*thm» years. It coin- 
debt, or damages ousts recovered j In tho ntAnces witli the aoiieii.m»on nf tb« mtv%rv nf 


other hand, bo chargeable even for slight negligence ; 
and lastly, that he is liable in none of tuese rtvlos for a 


latter, to tho amount Uf their reoogniaanoo. 

BAILEE. (^tecBAJLMENT.) 

BAILIE, W-/c, ft Scottish term havii 


mcncos with the appeamitcc of the new moon of 
the month Hhawalf, and, as marking tho teimi* 
<|t nation of four weeks of fasting and restraint, it 
. looked for with great Ciigerncst!, Strictly, tim 


JiAiijlili, boi-hy ft Scottish term haviuk — 
severol applicatfons, ths most common aaS ®Ti 

popular ^gnirfmtion baiig a superior officer or 

magistrate of a municipal corporation. In royal ijjf, <J»y» nftw 

bu^hs theoffloo resembles of aiderman in . J.7 ®“«- 

Endand mon^^. It is tlie feast of eacniiccs, and at Mecca 

■o A tt Tw«it . offerings of animal a aro made to commemoraito 

^AiXilrFt (Lat., (mIHvub ; Fr., Abrahom'a offering of Isaac. 

lalHl)y according to Sir Bilward Coke, is an old BAJTMOKT"8 rtOLTi -• i 


, Ms county, of which ho has the care and in which ^ { ^ money, 

he is to execute tho queen's writs, is called hia BALANCE OF FOWBB, an expression 
^ fm7iwk^y nnd tho offlcow who, by his precepts, used to denote the ooftrlition of different stiites, 
oxcohte writs and other process, arc oalled his so that none of them may poaiicss such power or 
bailifrt. There are, likewise, bailiffs of liberties, influence as would endanger tl^ independence of 
who arc officers under lords who bare franchise* the others. In order to maintainlii^s bat»ice of 
exempt from the jurisdictiou of tho shcr^ffi powcr,iti8notneces8tti-ythatth<^eshouMboan 
There Ukewiso, bailiffs of lords of manors, equality among oU the different states. It is 
wim cattcct thair rents, loVy theix fines, attend generally sufficient that a few of the leading 
th^ courts, and execute thcirWarrants of seizure powere coUfiterpoise each other; and in this wS 
of eSchg^ted property and hcrlots. There are the BOfety of the stiller states is seeured, Os 
also bauifi!^ of forces, and those to whom tho none of tne others wottM be dhmored to allow its 
queoki’s easto lietft comtMHed ; os, ih» bailiflS^ or rival to add to its power by absorbing ^fem. Wo 
iHmstabhloCB^cr^^tfe. The chief magistrates find the states ci anoient Greece fbeouentihr 
in ifime ^rgoretioftr are Mso called guided by a desire to mainthiA the bal^o <«P 


biiiMi f th fpejdch, YdrmoniM GoJehester, power ; but it 4s only la moAwn ttowa that l^a 
ancf tititerpiaeetk' IhomnMn parlance, a batiur ptindplo has coine to b« dMactly rrMaiimA 
is a person wlm tbe ni«x»gement of an estate aV^ acted upon. In Kttwwe. it firet be£ne a 
o«%m,and«nptaf!h1towthea»m^ tUstittet object el poateyln'theeoiip twwt of tho 


and petso^ JW. tet distrem .for <?©ntmy am<w.tho num^ous stnaU states 


mtareeaUedWm 


and repul^ci in 


TMdr^fealouKy eai^ 
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oth«r moKlo them wat«h with the pettiest hw- 
tie»» every movement wbhsh rolght toml in- 
creeee the power of their neighhcmrai ; awi from 
a emmtant nitontion to thit prtedplo'th^were 
able to rnaintahi peace and general if^dMien 4 enoe. 
When Olierles Vm- of ITnmGO invadaa' Itidyi in 
1494, Qemany anti Spam entered, into ^ con- 
fetieraoy mth the Italian statea againai hitni and 
Vhen Ivapoleon entered on his ware of aggr^ion^ 
other oountries enterotl into a opalitioa agamat 
him. The attempt to maintain the balanoe of 
power among the different etatee of KnrOpe has 
doubtless caused wars, but it is sidd to Imve 
prevented more. Latterly, the policy of non* 
intervention has been far more Iroely aeeopted 
among politicians tlian formerly, M)d the forma* 
tion of the Empire of Germany and of a Uniteil 
Italy, the Frauco-Trussian war and the Turkish 
war, have decidedly altered the old ideas and 
brought now forces into play. The balance of 
political, military, and physical power is itself 
becoming more and more counterbalanced by 
social, commercial, and moral influences. 

!BAliD!RTOK, cyn BADDRICK, bawV-driJii 
(Fr,, htyudHcr), a military band or girtile, worn 
by the warriors in medieval times. It oncircleit 
the waist, or was suspended from the right 
shoulder, and usually sustained a sword. It was 
often highly ornamented, and is to be seen on 
many effigies of knights. 

B.UiE, COUNCIL OF, AKD TEEATY 

OF. . {See Baseu) 

BALLOT, baX'-fot (Ft., hUlotei a little ball), 
a term employed to denote a method of secret 
voting ; so called beoause little bails were origin- 
ally, and, ill iiome cases, Still are, used for the 
the purpogo. Usually the balls are of different 
colours. Wliitoand black — the whitobeing 
and the black against ; ” and henco the okprei* 
sioii to **black-b^ll” one, Sometimes, in place 
of tlie balls being of different colours, the WfiK is 
divided into two compartments, one of which 
represents the pnw, tho other the coni; and 
sometimes, in place of balls, folded pdoocs of 
paper are used, either containing simply “yes” 
or no,” or tho name of the candidate or oandi* 
dates whom the elector supports. In clubs, 
societies, and other similar bodies, voting by 
ballot is the mode usually adopted in the election 
of members or office-bearers. Tho terra, how- 
ever, is piincipaHy important in its political 
aoUso, os appli^ to tho method of secret voting 
in the election of members of the legislature. 
Secret voting was practiced by the ancient 
by means of JmUe, stones, or shells, wfth marks. 
Among tho Bomans, iaibulai, or tlokcta, 

were chiefly iised.||^ and diffeineut laws weTe from 
time to time pjttsod ivt^farding the system of j 
secret voting. W nloiiern times^ Jth© ballot was { 
long used In tho Venetian oonato. . A tmet, en- 
titled:, *^Tlie Benodt of the Balml^” said to Wo ! 
been Written by Andrew Ifllhrvel^. was puMhrhed ' 
in the “ State Tracts,” 1693 1 sKtid l^o balhit was 
first proposed to be of mem- 

bers of jpatliam^t Jh a pniis#left phblwdiod in 
typs. In fnmee, the 

Ghamber Of X>ofm,tieslrafia 
been employed since tbo /B 

W also been adopted % ais^ 


been an op^miqnostlon In ail Whig governments., 
Qn Juno 30, 1857, the House of Commons 
rejected tho ballot by a majority of 6g ; ami on 
April ej, i86i, a motiontn bring in a bill on this 
subject was negatived by a madoritg of For 
many years it was annually iweposed ly Hr. 
Bmvf Berkeley, until his death in, 1870. I» 
November, tSyOi it was used for tho flrsk School 
BoS«d oloetiem In London, ahd the result being 
eminently satMbetory the Ballot BHl wa* finally 
passed in when it Was reudvod to take* 
parliamentary clectimts by its means in future. 
The mode of prooetloro is as follows :-*Tho namcni 
of the candidates sure printed <m a dip of paper, 
and tho voter,, retiring to a secret compartment, 
places a mark agaiiitt the xtam^or namoih of the 
persons for whom ho votes. Ho then fmds the 
l^apcT and b 11|^» it into a large box in tho imssenco 
of tho returning officer in cWrgo'of tlio polling- 
booth, who marks cH tho voter’s name on the 
register as liaving Voted. By this moans, hot 
only is personation guarded against, but tho voter 
is secured against intimidation and the tempta- 
tion of bribery, as no ono can discover for whom 
he voted. Tho bill was made tentative— fc.e*, to^ 
last for a few years only to see how it worked— 
and tho results being in every case satisfactory,, 
it was x'onewed and ma^ permanent in tho 
pariiomentary session of t 38 o. The first elcctims 
by ballot was on tho 15th of August, xBtu^ when 
Mr. Childers was very peaceably elocM. 

BAMBINO, -firr-no (Ital. , trim^mc), tho' 
swathed iiguro of tho Infant r^viuur, which, 
glorified by a halo of light, and surroundtxl by 
angels, often forms the subject of oltar pieces iik^ 
Homan Catholic churches. In this way, it haa^ 
come to be use4i iu ordinary parlance lut an en- 
during term applied to any swadillod baby, ami 
aSwering to our oplihefcs ‘‘little angel, ko* 
The Santissima Bambino, in tho church 01 the Am 
Cceli at Home, is su{>^scd to exett mlraculoua 
power in curing the sick. According to report. 

It is carved in wood, from a tree whirii grew on 
the Mount of Olives, by a FranoUcan pilgrim, 
painted by St. lAiko. It is richly decorated wlfclv 
jowols and presents brought to its shrine by 
devotoe^. llto festival of the Bambino, whicts 
occurs in Kpiphany, is largely attended, aud 
many rich fees are aep<»ited'at its altar. 

BAN, bei^ ia a word which ooeiu's in various 
senses in many of tho modem languages of Eu- 
rojjo. Its primary signifioariun, nowever, and 
that which runs througli all others, is that of 

S foclamation or publication; as in banns, {See 
or lilAuniacE.) It is used both as a sub- 
stantive and verb by the early English writers, In 
tlm Sense^of cursiim or denouncing woe and' mis* 
chief against an onender. 'When a grant of land 
\ms m^e for a religious purj^se, the traneactioa 
was proclaimed with certain, ewemonies, and 
curiiot Were denounced agaUist any one who. 
shcrulihWeafter violate the deed, hence the word 
came to bo associated with o^ing, and it is Ih 
this sense it is now popnlhriy used. Persons who 
escaped from jilfttico, or who o^ijosed themsclvea 
tp ibo s^ntenoaolcthfiGhm^lirwero also banned 
©S . In persona or cities who 

<ipp08e<i thomsolvca to the goncml voice of tha 
^conlederikiion by some public act, placed 
imder the boa OT tiJ(a empire. 

As a tltto.— In. Fiance, in fendal times, the. bstmis 
who held of the.Hng. when sununoned to (^itend'him 
ia^Unm of war, were called VUe ban, end the tonsiib* of 
the iscondaiy rank the arrih-t bast, la the firisvonlo 
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tongues, ban means lo^, and was the title given to ' 
some of the military chiefa who were over certain of 
the frontier provinces of Hungary ; hence termed* 
hana^. 

BAjrO, OR BANCO> han^-ko (lAt., hancus)^ 
in Law, a trit^uoal or judgment-seat. Hence, 
Bancm Regjnmy or C^eeu’s Bench. One judge 
can try a ci.viLor critninal cause, but two or more 
ji^dges sit in banco for the purpose of deciding 
questions of law coming originally before them, 
or by way of reference or appeal from the deci^ 
aion of a single judge at nui priU8, and other- 
wise* 

B ANDES NOIBES, landnioati/ (Fr., black 
band), a name given in France to certain societies 
of spcoulators, formed dniing the first French 
revolution, for the purchasing of ecclesiastical 
apd other edifices whicli were for sale at that 
time. Tliese they pulled down and sold tlie ma- 
terials ; and they received this opprobrious name 
on account of the rutldeas manner in which they 
destroyed the old relics and works of art, &c., 
which <these buildings possessed. 

BANDIT, ban-ditf (Ital., bandito^ an ont- 
law, one under a ban, or banished), literally 
signifies a banished or outlawed person ; 
hence one who is at war with civilized society, a 
highway robber, a hired murderer. The banditti 
(or gangs of bandits) in Italy formerly formed 
among themselves a kind or guild, Avith very 
stringent lawt, and carried on a constant warfare 
against civilized society. Although great efforts 
have been made to suppress them, they still com- 
mit outrages, especially in BlcUy, The bandits ' 
4>f Greece and the Turkish frontier are numerous 
find ferocious* Their general plan of action is to 
capture some person of good position, and threaten 
to murder him unless his friends pay a heiw 
ransom. ^ 

BANEBET. (See Banneret.) 
BANGOBIAN OONTBOVEBSY, ban- 

por'-i-an, one of the most remarkable controver- 
sies tliat has arisen in the Church of England. It 
was occasioned by a sermon preached by Hoadley, 
bisimp of Bangor, before George I., ]V[a:r<?h 31, 
17x7, on the text, “My kingdom is not of this 
world.*’ In this discourse he descanted upon the 
true nature of tiiat kingdom which Christ came 
to establish upon earth •, that it was wholly in- 
tellectual and spiritual ; that he had not delegated 
his power, like temporal lawmvors, to any vice- 
gereuts or deputies vpph earth ; and hence, that 
the Church did not, and could not, possess the 
slightest degree of authority under any oommis- 
sion, or pretended commission, derived from man ; 
that the Church of England, and all other national 
churches, were merely civil of human insdiutions, 
established for the purpose of diffusing and per- 
petuating the knowledge and belief of Chris- 
thmity; and that the truths of Christianity 
did not difiisir in their nature from bther trutha, 
exoejpt by their suii^^or weight and impoi^noe, 
and were to be inculcated in a manner analagous 
to other truths, only demanding, from their higher 
import, a propor^oaably greater degree of cate, 
attentic^and promulgation of 

them- Tno tliis sermon imme- 

' diatcly proaui^ a graa^oomwationintheOburoh. 
It cond^n^ by a coin«htt«isof Convboa- 
tibn$ aud ii&e of Convocation were ’ 

aiKrestod by an^; order from, government. Drs* 

. ^nape and Vrote confutations of for 

ubioh these divinsil wero rexnoved from their 


office of chaiilains to the king. With the king 
and the government on the one aide, and the 
church party on the other, the controversy was 
carried on with great animosity for many years. 

BANISHMENT, ban''i9h‘in€nt (Sax. ban^ a 
proclamation, afterwards a curse), is the expul- 
idon, by the judgment of some court or other 
competent authority, from any country or place, 
for some read or supposed offence—it may be for 
life, or only for ^ limited period. The term is 
also applied to the fioeing from oue*8 own country 
to avoid some punishment or danger, when it is 
usually called voluntaty banishment. Banish- 
ment, as a mode Of punishment, has been pre- 
valent in most civilized countries, ancient as well 
as modern. Among the ancient Greeks, banish- 
ment was mostly voluntary, the removing from 
the country of one accused of an offence ; and 
laws were laid down defining its limits, duration, 
and legal consequences. The Greek name for 
banishment was pkuge; whence is our word 
fugitive. Among the Romans, cxsiHum was the 
general term used to express banishment, of 
which there were three kinds: i, relegatio ; 2, 
exsilium i>roper, or interdictio aquee et ignis; and 
3, (itportatio. Belegatio was the mildest form of 
banishment, by which the offender was inter- 
dicted from living in Rome or any particular pro- 
vince, or was compelled to reside in some assigned 
place, either for a definite or an indefinite period ; 
but the sentence did not involve loss of property 
or citizenship. The interdictio aqum et ignis — in- 
terdiction of fire and water — while it did not 
directly expatriate the culprit, or deprive him! of 
citizenship, had the effect of incapacitating him 
from obtaining the means of existence in his own 
country, and tliua indirectly comiXiUed him to 
seek refuge in another. It was superseded by the 
tiiird mode— was the severest of all, 
introduced under the emperors. By it, tho 
criminal was deprived botli of property and of 
the rights of citizenship, and not unfrequeutly 
he was conveyed to some remote island, where, 
loaded with fetters, ho was compelled to labour 
for the rest of his life* During the first French 
revolution, banishment (diportatim) was intro- 
duced, and was substituted for the guillotine ; 
and towards the cud of Robespierre’s administra- 
tion it became very general. It still forms part 
of the French co4le, where it is classed in the 
third degree of infamous punishments, and when 
for life, it gives rise to civil death. Previous to 
1848, however, this mode of punishment had long 
been in abeyance, imprisonment being usually 
substituted ; but since that timeit has been much 
employed as a means of 'getting rid of political 
offenders. As a punishment for crimes, com- 
pulsory banishment was imknown to the ancient 
law of England, although voluntarv exile, in 


law of England, although voluntary exile, in 
order to escape other pumshinCnl^ was sometimes 
permitted. It is said to have been first intro- 
duced as a criminal punishment in the 39th year 
of Blizabeth^ when a statute was enacted declar- 
ing t^t sucli rogues as were dang^ous to the 
inlcr^ people should he banished the realm,” 
But it was not till a much later period that this 
mode of punishment came into geneiial use and 
obtained the sanotiem of tho legUlaturo. 
TransWtationO . « , 

BANKBUBT, (Fr. , hanqimouHer, 

Ital., banco The title of the 

first English statute, relative to baUlnrupts— the 
M Hen* Vllt e. 4 j which is sadd to-be against 
“.such persons do iaafce bankrupts,”— is % 
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fcmnfilation of the French idiom, qui font 
mik. The old French word was hanqw- 
from bamjwe and foi^e^ i.c., a 

or «ign< Thus a cart-routo*is the sign I 
_ the cart-wheel has gone; and bctiikt*upt ia ; 
kjilioricMilly taken from the sign loft in the 
' of a table once fastened to it and taken 
. The 34 and 35 Hen. VIU. c, 4, and the 
[li2. 0. 7, were Eni^liah statutes, all the pro^ 
ms of which wefe incorporated in 1 James I«, 
ih was for a considerable period the leading 
relating to bankrupts. According to those 
utcB, a bankluxd was considered a criminal 
offender. In 173I1 an Act >yas passed, by 
ach a bankrupt who secreted his property or 
iks was made punishable by death/, and John 
Tot was, under this law, hanged in 176^. In 
I25, an Act, commonly known as Lord Eldon's 
It, was passed, appointing Commissioners of 
nkruptcy : and in 1831, Lord Brongliam's Act 
and 2 will. IV. c. $6) established a Bank- 
iptcy Ooui t, with six commissioners and official 
wignees to get in the bankrupt’s estates on be* 
ilf of the creditors. The Bankrupt Consolida- 
;bn Act, 1849, authorized the commissioners to 
Ward certiheatea of three classes, and to revise 
certificate of any kind to a bankrupt who liad 
aen guilty of certain specified offences, Tliis 
.ot also permitted private arrar^ements by inak^ 

^ a composition accepted by nine-tenths of the 
flitora. In i86r, another Act was passed 
king non- traders subject to the law of liank- 
uptcy (abolishing the Court for the Belief of In- 
olvent Debtors), and empowering a majority in 
Lumber and three-fourths in value to bind the 
lajority. Tliis Act led to so many frauds that, 
1869, another Act was passed, by which a new 
mrt, consisting of a chiof'|ndge (who was to be ! 
judge of one of the Suponor Courts of JJ^w or 
^Equity) and registrars wore ajipointed, official 
assignees abolished, and parties, who should bo 
^creditors, appointed to distribute the banknipt’s 

! estate, under the sui^ervision of a committee of 
Inspection appointed by the creditors. This is j 
the Act at present (1881) in force. A bankrupt 
^cannot receive his discharge unless his estate has 
Lpaid ten shillings in the pound, or a majority of 
I the creditors (threc-fourtns in value) consent to 
I his discharge on the ground that he is not re- 
? sponsible for the deficiency. If a bankrupt, 

^ Within three years, make up the dividend to ten 
i&hiUiiigs he may claim his discharge, and, in the 
■meantime, his property is protected from the 
icreditors ; but if he to fail to make up this dividend, 
any after-acc^uired property is liable. Composi- 
tion and liquidation by arrangement oro allowed, 
And the criminal jurismetion of the Court of 
‘Bankruptcy is abolished^ County Courts ore 
local courts of bankruptcy. The Scotch Bank- 
^^ruptoy laws we» amended in i 957 , and a new 
I^Bi^ruptcy Act for Ireland passed in 1872. 

I' BAKNEBBT, Atn'-ner-ef, tile highest title 
of knighthood,' except that of the Oar^r, taking 
precedence after barons. It was usually con- 
ferred on the field of battle, on aoeonnt of dis- 
tinguished services. The ceremony of investiture 
Woe very impressive* The army having been 
drawn up in battle array, the kfttght bauneret- 
elect Was led forwa^rd by tWo kb^hts into 
the presence of ^ soveiwign who 

saluting him cried, “ Advance ohd at 

the same time the pointa of hik pobion were out 
off, and ever after he entitled io Ibaxty a 
square fiag ps banner. Tbei^ 




of trumpets and a long recital of his doughty 
^eeds, he was led back to his tent, whore a uoblo 
entertainment was provided by the king. The 
first was said to have been made by Edward L, 
and the last was created by Charles L at tl>o 
battle' of BdgohilL the indivulual receiving this 
honour being Sir John Bmith. BiiiceAlic institu- 
tion of the title of Baronet, the order has died 
out. The dignity lias not been confemd for a 
long time. Its origin is of nuoertaiii date ; but 
it was |irobabIy created by Edward 1 . 

BANNS OF MABRI AGE, Utm, the public 
proclamation in chiu’oh of the names and desig- 
nations of persons about to bb married ; the ob- 
ject being that those who have objections to the 
marriage may have an opportunity of stating 
them. According to the law of England, thq 
proclamation must be made on three snccessite 
Sundays in the church during the time of tlie 
celebration of public wcirship; and if the marriage 
be not performed within three months after the 
last proclamation, the same process must bo re- 
peated. Tbo proclamation of banns may be dis- 
X>euscd with by obtaining a license from some one 
authorued by the bishop of the diocese to ^rant 
it, by a special license granted by tho archbishop 
of Canterbury, or by a certificate fium the supor- 
intendont registrar of the district. The ceremony 
of publishing banns had its origin in tbo primitive 
Christian church when perBons wore liable to 
ecclesiastical censure if they married without the 
apx>roval of tho Ohuioh. This led to a i>ublio 
proclamation of the intention of marriage, some- 
times by xiosting notice of it on tho church doors, 
and sometlmoB as now. In Scotland, marriage 
without banns is legal, but the persons arc liable 
to tho x>«naltie3 levied on those who contract a 
* mdestinc marriage, LioiCK^K and Hau- 

bE.) ,,, 

BAPHOIVfET, haf-o-met^ tho name of a 
mysterious symbol, or idol, which the Temx>lar» 
were accused of worshit>ping in thnr secret rites. 
The term is generally sunposed to bo a corruption 
of Mahomet, to whoso lalith the members of the 
or<lcr wore accused of having an inclination. T'ha 
idol consisted of a figure with two heads— mie 
male and the other female; the figure was 
twisted round with serpents, and marked with 
astrological signs and Aralno Inscriptions. Bpeoi- 
mens are still to be seen in various contii^' 
collections. Von lUmmer, however, derr 
name from the Greek baphe^ baptisi^'^ 
fire, and l^clleves it to si^ify a oaur . wis- 
dom or a spiritual illumination, in which sense 
Carlyle in ms '' Sartor Besartus,” uses the phrase 
**baphometio fire baptism.’’ 

, BAPTISM, hap*-Usm (Or., I wash 

or dip), is a sacrament of the Obristian church, 
consisting of the application of water to a person 
in the name of the Father, the Son,' and the 
Holy Ghost, by which he becomes initiated into 
the Visible church. It is understood by some 
persons to be simply a symbol, that, even as the 
body it cleansed m water, so tlie soul is xmrified 
by the Christian reUgion. Tbeugb an institution 
gained by Christ nimoelf , it is believed to be 
much niore ancient^ its origin being indeed coin* 
pietely lost In the nxlsts of antiquity. Grotius is 
of opinion that it derives its origin from the 
Deluge^ having been instituted in memory of the 
puri^tkm ’of the world by water, l^tism, 

, or purification by water, is said to have formed 
port bf the ceremony of admitting proselytes iiiih> 


BAPTISM 


BAPTISTS 


Jetieifili clturcli ; and ii; iji aUko sauI liavo Home. The idte was similar to the baptism of pen^mi, 
l>e^ the ceremony performed inhiiatioii into aCBompnoled with much ceremony. The bells 

itihe Eleiwmitth myeterKw. I>oiil»ttei«, as a fit anil sprlttlfletl with holy water and anointed witli the 

^fly period: Jt 'wm aicmstamary practice in BArTISTB* ba/4tst9 (sometimes, called 


4 ist 9 (sometimes , called 
being opposed to Psedo- 
xrcabh iniant baptism), a 


I^aycr # npn^it^io^lroiih shit. Jolm-s hap- agists or those who prcabh infant baptisin), a 
.^isth was symbol it. was -sici j^gious- sect, who hold ^hat baptism is only to 

^oitgh to a child b/ ,4%rah^m, 'but that e7«^ bti administered after a personal and intelligent 
man needed to bo from by jpa- , .profession ^ faith, and that it is to bo admini- 

pentatice and a Uf e of faith. Christ himss^i^igieVer ^ofod by jinmersion^ not by sprinkling. The 
ateinistered baptism,' but after veanrrootiph ^UOstion m infbot baptism agiiiited the church at 
He adopted tlie rite wien Hb sent forth Hla ^ owrly period, and about the end of Urn and 
mples to teach all natiotisj baptlkifig tl^m in: the oentury 'T^dUlan declared against it. Several 
name of iho.Pathef, the &d 4^be H<diy of tho bter fathers entertained similar views; 
"Ohost. Prom that day to the \present time. It doctrine of infant baptism continued to 

been maintained by all sects sare ohe^W «pr^» and in the 5th centuiy the opposite opin- 
the 'Friends— of the Christian' ‘^ureh: 'Fho ^ons were condemned as heretical by several 
'Friends in doing away with all .cenemonies, hold eoumsus. In the hljddle Ages, the doctrines of 
that baptism being only a symbol is merged in fbe Baptists continued to gain ground notwith- 
dts fuldiment. The only conditions of receiving jtanding perscoution ; so that, according to Mos- 
baptism in the early days were Tepentance and nrinx, the number who professed them in the be- 
faith in Christ. This simple ceremony has caused ^nuing of the latli century amounted to 800,000. 
bitter contr<^etBy to arise: and even at thojnre* From this time to the commencement of the 
'aent day it divides ^otestantChristen^m. How ttefonnation: Germany was the chief soat of the 
baptism is to bh^achninistered, and who are the Bhp^ts, whence they spread over Holland and 


aionor dijrtnng; whether it is to be adminisiered Persecuted in the reigns of Henry Vllf. and 
only ijo adults, or also to infante ; tliosc are Hlissabeth, and several of tliem suffered at the 
aome of tUo^iiestiops still debated. The Baptists' ri^ike. The first Baptist chureli was formed in 
are the most important secttliat hold to adult Ijondon in i6o3, and in 1881 they had in tho 
ba][>tism and immersion. (^cBAPTmTs.) In the United Kingdom no fewer than 3,537 places of 
primitive dhureh, theoffiecof baptizing was vested worship, with accommodation for about a tnilHon 
Pjbm^Dly in the bishops and priests, or fiai^tors persons. In the United States, they are much 
-01 the reamecyve parislies i but, with the consent numerous, constituting the most nuiiMU’ous 

of tho bishop, it Tkvas allowed to the deaoou, and* denomination in the country, with tlie exception 
in oases of heoeaaity, ovuft to laymen to bopl^. "<^^0 Methodists, Though all Baptists agree in 
It was administorei|r only on the two soloron hohling that baptism is only to be admimsterod 
festivals of the year, Biwter and Whitsuntide. ^ profession of faith in Jesus Christ by. the 
!Kw,^ttoenf b0t|^m waeat tot imUmited, but ^ccijilent, and that the only scriptural mode of 
or /01m (which m), were ^^mmistering it is by immersion, yet they differ* 
efeoted in or near ohetrebos for thaet nurpose. By themielves on many other points, and are 

the Chnroh of Borne, baptism is dafi^ to be split up into several minor sects. The two lead* 
a Baerohient instituted by 0117 Baviotir, to wash ^oois arc the Particular Baptists, who are 
♦way original sin, and all those va may have Oalvinistip in their views, and hold that (.Tlirist 
«eommitted; to communicate to snauhiiid t^ died for an elect number, and the General !^p- 
.^iltwil regeneration and to grace of Ghrist ^sts who maintain that Christ died for all men ; 
.Jesns, and to unite tom to Him «« to living the®® are again divided into the Old Connection 
W^iabers to to h^.*^ In the articiuB of the w'Unitarian, and the New Connection or Trini- 


an mstrameidi^ they tot rooeivo haptou riShtly mombershlp ; the olass being termed Open, 
mre §fraft©d iato the Church i ^ to pnomises bi the tho pthor strict, oommimfbnists. Baptists ogroo 
fwmvcuessof^dli, of our adoption to bo to sons wilm Independents ihateadb separate ohurS is 
nf ^to^myGhost, are visibly signed and oumi>letoin itself, and has power tp ohoose its 

aaalfid* ^th opUfirined: and graealnoreaned by ministers. The Baptists were among the 

virtue of mroyer to God. ’* The ^uroh presoribm foremost in the fieM of foreign missions, and they 
tot totkmtbe admini»toeid"'^Oiiay m Sundm^ be€m vejw eeatos in that cause. They 

.imtlh»lydayf/es»c|)t|n<sisesof«a^ to ooBtiasos at Brktol, Bradford. PmitvnooL 



have eohkses at 






X<wdo«* They reject the name Antoptists(<gf.i^.j 
to metod of church government is identi- 
em With; tot of the Congrmttoallsts. Many of 
toir nmnlstaro have service ho^ to 

hteiatoSk^to eciimoie# to as 
preai^eiv ito suiters hava hdren a very high 
p^an. . pto,are in to. Uaitod Kingdom, 
W«»hm,to 3 ?o,odo 
vtojs wore initoooed into 
to«|iaa in Wilp^ to formed 



BARNABAS, EPJSTLE OF ST. 


the first Baptist oliurch, in lidand, in 7639. 
There aro uqw about Xy7!00,ooo niemlters; in Uie 
United States. The Union of (^toat 

Britain and Ireland^ InOlndix^ all ctoches 
•of the denominate liras fopmefidn 
Baptist Htsslomry t^deiei^ ymi^mnw at IC^ter- 
tag, in Nortbamptonfihlre, ho; 

BAB. A term having varions. ^gnifioaiipiis 

in law, ,. ’■ ' , 

In Oonrts of Jnstioo, is an inclosuro orpltcie irirh&ih ; 
^oounael or barristeis-at-law stand to.jdead canees in 
eourt. It is also applied to the benthos where the 
adA^ocates are aeafed ; booauso, arteMnily^ tbnsa wa ’ 
l^r to soparato ploadext frpm attomejrt andretnars. 
>Henoe our lawyers wbo are ealted to the herare tormod 
.barristors, an app^tion eapivatent to fieaniiatQS Sn ^ 
nUier oonntrles. (See B^x^isi^nxu) It Js ine 
name of a place to which prisoners ato brottaht . to 
«nswer their incliotmonts. A railed oft spnee witbln I 
the Bouses of Parliament is similarly eaUsd thebar. 

law.— Pleas in bar, or peremptory pleas, are 
founded on some matter ieiidim? to linpeach the right 
^of action itself, and their eonse(jtu«Dtly, is to 

defeat the plaintiffs claim altogether. 

Bar af Bower, the terni applied to the exeluaikm of 
^ wife from her dowry or beneUt from the .estate or 
pro})erty of her hn^band, as when she elop&s, or is 
divorced, &c. (iVt; JoixTunK, Boweil Tsuck, 

^Bar, ToU. (Sec Toll.) 

BARDESANISTS, bar‘ikf^a‘fi£s^, a aoct 
■of early Gnostics in the Bast^ who took their 
iiame from Bardeaones, a native of Bdesea, in 
Mesopotamia, who flourished about tho year 170. 
They hold that Christ was not Imm of a woman, 
but brought Ws body with him from lieaven ; 
that the devil was not created by God, but was a 
aelf-existout, independent being ; and yet that 
evil was not tho eternal (jo-oadstent of good, but 
in this life was the result of tho “teaotwm of 
matter on spirit.” They also believed that there 
was no resuiToction of tfie Imdy.* 

BAREBONES PAKLfAMEUifT^ 

lusneSf a name given by way of reproach to what 
is otherwise caUed the Parliament, sum- 
moned by Cromwell after the dismissal of the 
Long Farliainont. It w'at so callod after Mr. 
Praisegod Barbone, a “leather mer<^nt in Fleet 
8iTcet, and frequout in prayer,” who was one of 
its members, it met on theL.4th of July» 1653, 
and of the 140 members summoned to atteudi 
only two did not come up. Very mistaken ideas 
long prevailed os to the oliaracter of this assembly. 
The members were said to have been chosen from 
tlie lowest, meanest, and most ignoiant of the 
people—- the very dregs of fanatics ; but Carlyle 
arid others have put their Ghaiueter in a very 
difierent light. were men got t.<Msether 

by anxious consultation of the godly ol^igy and 
chief Puritan lights tn their mpeetlve oounUes, i 
not without much earnest revision.*’ Eeaily they 
were a body of Mne^^o and earnest men, 
only too eager in their efiorts to accomplish a 
great national and religious reformation, and 
tailed because they attempted too tnueh, rousing i 
Ob storm of hostUtty from elossea whose in*' 
temts they threatened, . . 

BABEFOOTEBj, any eeverlfi^ OA 

the ieet ; a term applied to eamm motdts and 
nuns Ufho continnaB^f^--ai d '^the 


[the ancient custom of putting off shoes when 
f mounung, or as a sign of humiliation. Somo 
Ppi^ns fom^d it in tho oommaiul givcV by Ohiint 
t ^ His disciples to, depart without shoes. 

I l^tt. X,. ro.) , 

Bj^iLAAM JOSARAaT, w-fem. 
is 1^0 name of one of the most widely- 
spread r^otta .ifoaiiSAeeii bf the Middle Ages, 
of nh’fadmn priricn, 

obigiiudly ih 'hy,dohti a» 

sonm have suppbs^j^ut by an ]^terh, ]wo- 
bably an EtldopSanr^^^i^* A: German, tran- 
slation of thAo^dginhl was publishod by Liebrecht 
(Muustsr, IVotn A: Xaiin version which 

was extensively mrcjdjttsd in tli© Middls Age.s, 
were made thro© vers© and Several prose transla- 
tions in French. From a Froveni^d original ''in 
I the beginning of the X4th oeniory, sprang the 


translatQd into Spanisli by dvum do Arxe Solor- 
aano j,into Bohemian and FoUfth *, and into Kor- 
wegian (“Barlaams och Joaaphata Saga”) by 
King Hi^ou Sverrefison (Ohnstiana, 1&52). It 
has oven been translated into the Talaga Uri- 
^ago of tlm FblUppines, and thtu'o printed 
(Mouilla, xji^y Banskidtsehoiatjs have pointed 
.out that it is really the stb^ of Buddha,. 

BARNABAS, THE EFISTfcE OF ST., 
hcer'^a^vit an apoftiyphal work as.cnbed to Bar- 
ni^^, jblw companion and feUowdklmurer of Ht. 
FauL This epdatie lays greater clain^ to oanoni- 
cal^^hority than most of the other ajwmyphal 
.v/rilingB. It is cited by Clomcns Aloxan(}rinu.<i, 

: Ora^n» Eusebius, aud. Jcromei whoiidmit it to 
W the work of Bamabks, but docto-re that it 
ouglit not to bo csteCinOiWf the sanm authority 
oe tho canonical works^' B is published by Arch- 
.bislmp W^ako among hMi trs^ittilal^T}© of the works 
Of tho Apostolhjal Fathers, in Iho iwoliminary 
dissertation to whioli he ^ves tlio arguments 
adduced to prove it to. bo tho work of Mt. Barna- 
bas. it is, Imivovor, generally believed to havo 
I beenwritton by jyomo converted Jew in the and 
century, ami seems to have Ixioii addressed to tho 
unconverted dews. It is divided iuto two parts. 
In the first part, the Widtor aliows tho unprofit - 
ablonoBB of tho old law, bbd tibo uecessity of thr> 
Incarnation and death of Chibd. Ha cites and 
explains allegorically ocrTtaln pasHSgea relating to 
olcbn. and unclean beasts* the Iwbath, tho 
Temple, and the ceremonies oi^d precepts of tlie 
law 0$ Mopds* applying them to Ohnst and his 
law. TIi©' iocona^ port is a moral instruction, 
under the notion of two woyt— way of light, 
under which is given a sttinmaty of what a 
Christian ia to do that be may be hopi^y for ever ; 
and the way ef darkness* with tho drfforent kinds 
of i>erson» wboAohldl be for over cast out of the 
kiiigdoni of .A oomplete manuscript of tlio 
: mnstle was, in 18^9, obtained Ay Tircheuaorf from 
i the eenyent 0n Mount Bhpsd. 

Bomobot,' GospAsf on opoM^al work ascrfbefl 

to' Barnabas. M relates Of C^brisfc very dif- 


form » s<^pQiiiite'iatdbi^; 
bmt»^ nil tho orde^^of^thieBitnei^ 
tndgm of ibis foan of obstb^^esag^ 


to' Barnabas. M relates^ 
bsientlyfrfitm th© 
lorgeiy of 

hsw' to aerrO'thifi' poA 
wiose trodlitw Whiim I 


■an speohldiial work ascrfbetl 
C^isfc vsiy dif- 

and is balioved to l)e a 

pad aUersivds 
1 py the li'I^ometaus, tho 
imoso. St conenpondi wSth 
foUd;ved in tho 


&txuabiui lOsy, fit., a day set apart by the English 
humb'in i^Smwohmiic Barnsboi, s|»0stl6 and 
idcon tho ixUt of duac. 


j^umbin 
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BARONET 


BARNABTIES, bar'-m-hiteSf the name of 
a religious order founded in 1530 by three Italian 
noblemen of Milan, who had boon advised by a 
famous preacher of those days to read carefully 
the epis tilths pf St. Paulj and hence they were 
also called Clerks of the Order of St. Paul. They 
took tlie name 6f Baniabites from having per- 
formed their first exercise in the church of St. 
Barnal^s, at HBlan. The monks soon established 
themselves in Italy, France, Austria, and Spam, 
and enjoyed the privilege of teaehing theology in 
the schools of Miian and Pavia. They were oon- 
firmed by Pope Oleihcnt VII. in 1533. The order 
dress in black, like the secular clej^y, and devote 
tlieinsolves to missions, the oarb of the sick, 
prtticliing, and the instruction of youth. It only 
exists at present in some parts of Italy. 

BA RON, bar' -on (Er. , Im'on)^ a title denoting 
the lowest rank in the peerage, the degree of 
nohihty next below that of viscount. The 
etymologry bf the word is very doubtful, but it 
IS probablv derived from the Latin word haro, 
wliioli at first signified a dull, stupid fellow, and 
aitenvards, by some strange transmutation, came 
to denote a person of distinction. , Ori^nally, 
the name baron was apidied in England to oil 
the nobility, of whatever rank j l^ause all 
noblemen were barons, even although they 
occupied a higher rank in the peerage. But it 
has Nometi)ne8 happened, that when an ancient 
baron has been raised to a new degree of peer- 
age, in the course of a few generations the two 
titles have descended differently j one, perhaps, 
to the male descendants, the other lo the heirs 
general, whereby the earldom or other superior 
title has subsisted without a barony j and there 
are also modern instances where earls and vis- 
counts have been created without aiinoxing a 
barony to their honours ; so that now the rule 
does not hold universally, that all peers are 
barons. The origin and antiquity of barons have 
occasioned great inquiries among English anti- 
quant^. The most probable opimon seems to be 
that they were the tenants in chief of the crown, 
persons who held lands of the crovm by military 
or other services, and who were bound to personal 
attendance in tlie- king’s court when he should 
please to summon them, to do homage to him, and 
to assist m the ad.ministration of justice and in 
the transaction of other business that was done 
in the court of the king. Thus, originally, aU 
lords of manors, or barons that hold of the king 
%ti ha<l seats in the great council or wrlia- 
ment. In the rci^ of King John, however, the 
oontlux of them became so gmt and trouble- 
some, tliat the king was obliged to divide them, 
and summon m person mily the greater barons, 
leaving the smaller qn^ to be summoned by the 

Py representation 
m another houi^ which gave rise to the separa* 

tion of thetu^hqusesollVIiliam^^^ Bydeg^, 

the title cametphe, confined io ^ greats ^rons 
or lords of ^mmentoply 'and as these were 
summem^hy wd^ the ptoiuotion of that writ 
oonstituM thmr th dt.and vote. Hence, 
avtual pr^^. of in-hari>n^ by tenure became no 
lord ^FarlSir 

Mm li. ^ilbjirfrittmtoons to. 

«i oc^imUyj 


minster, who received it as a title of honour), 
irrespective of the tenure of lands. In baions 
by writ, the dignity closceiicls to heirs general ; 
in barons by patent, it goes according to the 
tciiour of the patent. When a person, who was 
a baron by tenure, received the king’s writ to 
repair to the Farliament, the receipt of the writ, 
and obedience to it, created in him a dignity as 
a lord of Parliament, which adhered to him 
during his life, and was transmitted to his heir. 
Some, however, are of Opinion that there must 
beatmast two writs of summons, and a sitting 
in two distinct X’arliaments,* to evidonce an 
hereditary barony ; but there have at least been 
mahy adjudications of claims to dignities made 
in accordance with the former view. The mere 
writ, however, does not ennoble a man unless he 
has actually taken his seat in the ITouse of Lords. 
In consequenoo of the inconvenience thus attend- 
ing it, creation by letters patent is now usually 
adopted, except in the case of the eldest son of a 

f leer, there being here no danger of the children 
oaing their nobility, even should their father 
never take his ^soat. Creation by letters patent 
ii perfect and complete as soon as the groat seal 
is^ffixed ; but it labours under this disiul vantage, 
that the oqur^ of descent by which it is intoiuled 
that the dignity sliould pass must be specifically 
laid clown in the patent, otherwise it ceases with 
the hfe of the grantee. When a baron is sum- 
moned to the House of Peers by writ of summons, 
the writ is in the name of tlic Sovereign, The 
right of wearing a coronet was first conferred on 
barons by Charles II. It is adorned with six 
pearls, set at equal distances, of which four are 
usually shown. Barons are styled ‘ ‘ riglit honour- 
able,” and addressed officially by tlie Crown as 
“right trusty and well-beloved.” Their children 
enjoy the prefix of “honouiable.” 

Baron and Feme (old Fr.), terms used in the old law 
Iwks for husband and wife ; In this case the word 
baron signifies man in general. In Heraldry, the 
expression is used to designate the bearing by wlilch 
the a»-m3 of husband and wife are marshaUed side by 
sUIe on the same shield, the husband's anns beins on 
the dexter side. 

Barona of the Oinque Porta were, previous to the Re- 
. ^ of the House of Commons 

elected by the five ports. (See Cinqub Ports.) 

Bamna of the Exoboquer, the title of tho Judges of the 
C^urt of Exchequer, previous to the passing of the 
^dicature Act the chief judge bearing- the title of 
Chief Baron. (See Lxchequrr, Court op.) 

Bwona’ War, the war between the barons of England 
* by Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, and 

Henry the 
King’s army was 

surloin of a bullock, some 
* ^ *8 routed to furnish 

feiSS.^^ festive occasions and civic 

Beron Court. (5m Court Baron.) 

a collective noun, 
^rona; but 

Pfeta ta TWrt!, “Ili# Baioaaje of England’ 
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tiie cxiKJiUent of crejitijig this new dignity, in 
i6it, ^fiud oHored it to 2©o gentlemen of good 
birth, possessing u cleax ■estate of tlSi,ooo a year, 
upon condition that edqh should pay into the 
royal exchequer^ in three equal instalmenta, a 
sum equivalent ta three years’ . of thirty 
soldiers, at’Sd. a m'aif i)er day, or;,^ut £i,g95» 
the lg[rst instalment to be paid oh'd^l^yery of the 
patent. * Tlie jnoh^y professedly for the pur- 
pose of settling and improving iheip^oyii^oe .b| 
Ulster j in Ir^daiwl, which had heOQino\ye^e(i ia 
the crovrn by the at AHlder of its prevlqu)i(Wnert$ 
and licnce these baronets had the right, ,ctf/iadding 
to tlieir family •arms those of , thht wovinebi- 
familiarly knpwn as the blooily handi*^ It y^as 
Stipula'icd, oirthe jmrt of the Idngy that «the 
number orbaroncts should never esCOeed floo, ami 
that, ns the number was diminished )hy the bx« 
tiuction of "familtes, or otherwise, ho new crea- 
tions should be made to supply their pkces. Tiiis 
stipulation has long been disregarded, and new 
baronets are created every year. It was also 
stipulated that no hereditary dignity should ever 
be created to intervene between baronets and the 
Iieerage. ^ a: N ich olas Bacon was the first baronet 
created. Payment of money will no lojffgeJf'^b- 
tainthe title ; but the ancient form of the patent 
is still retained, as when money was given. for it ; 
and it is always accompanied by a discharge from 
the Excliwiucr, as if the stipulated sum had actu- 
ally been paid in. Baronets are entitled to the 
prefix of.*” Sir,” and the affix Of “ Baronet ’* j and 
tlieir wives are styled “Lady,” “Hhidam,” or 
“ Dame,” according to usage. The rank of baro- 
net ,is the last of the hereditary titles ; but a 
baronet has no robes, coronet, or distiiictivo badge 
whatever, except in the case of Scottish baronets, 
who, in 1629, were granted the imvilege of wear- 
ing an orange riliaiid and badge. In 1619 the 
dignity \)f baronet was creiitod in Ireland, upon 
the same terms as in England ; and shortly beiorb 
the death of King James, the plantation of the 
province of Nova Scotia, in Nortli Ametica, wal! 
assigned as a cause for extending^ the same offem- 
to' Scotland. The king did not live to fulfil his 
intention ; but Oharlos 1. , soon after his accession, 
created the first baron of Nova Scotia. I^om the 
Union, in 1706, baronets created in England or 
Scotland became baronets of Grea t Britain ; and 
those v»'^'ted since 1800 are baronets of the 
United Kingdom. The only instance of a baro- 
netcy being conferrc<l upon a female oeepts in the 
case of Damo Mary .Bolles, of Ashurton, who, in 
i<>35, receivetl that dignity, with remainder to- 
her heirs whatsoever. 

BAROI^Y, fc«r'-o- 7 n? (Iiat^&aroma, or 

jn^um)t is that honour and territory vrhleh gives 
title to a baron, comprehendinfe hot. only the fec« 
and lands of tcmiwral haroii»,ljiutof bishops also 
who have two estates— one as they ^ are, sphltual 
pertons, by reason of their^gpiiittiar revenues and 
luumotions ; the other grew the hpuhty of 
our English kings, Wherry; they have moiim 
and lands added to Uyings and 

preferments. Manors were rofn^ly ealled l^ro- 
pies, as they still are 

court is rtill called " ^ ^ .. 

civil and criminal jurMio^ 
baronies ; but such jurisefiot 

as to be ' 

^AitiaAOKs, hok? 

cabin or hut), ranges 
rece|)aion and accommO^^^oi]^; 
soldi^s, inolndiug quartOif 



offtcers’ mess-rooms, guard-rooms, staldes, hos- 
pitals, and various other requisite picUus('rt. The 
^’ord origtolly meant a rough wattled shc'tl, 
nasrily pu^p for cavalry ; those of a similar con- 
struotiou designed for infantry being called huts. 
The, Duke of WoUingtou when aomnuvndtirdn- 
chief of the forces, about 1820, placed the bar- 
xac^: binder the rndna^ement of the Board of 
Orat^o4 malrit||f hn cw known as the resi- 
' rosponriblo for the care of 

^11 hrriolea issued from the 
b^rs^dk-oi^oe for^os^hfstwori,^ xvw When the 
Board of Oi^ahoe up in T835, tlie 

barrack department tjtjte ^ was placed 

under thO direct the' War-oflico, the 

Eoyal Engineers )^viiag 4dttdkh of the 

bimdings, and to nee tliftt all necessary repairs 
are efficiently executed;^ The accommodation 
and sanitary' couditioB of barracks liavo been 
greatly -improved Within the last few years. 

BARRAOOOK, 1m'^-m*koon^ a station or 
depfit; on the coast ^f Africa, where captured 
slaves are collected together and guarded until 
they are removed by the traders in their vessebs. 

BARRATliy, iKtr'-m-fTC (Old Fr., harat^ 
from which is still retained barpUi'U}\ a cheat ; 
from the Dano-Kovman (wjvf^), is the otFoucc of 
frequently inciting and stirring up suits and 
quarrels between her Majesty’s, subjects, either 
at hriv or, otherwise; the punfidiment for which 
in fine aUSdl. imprisonment. To the oftenco of 
barratry may be referred another otfence of equal 
malignity and audaciettwr«*s-^that of wiinj; an- 
other in the name of a fictitious plaintiff, citlior 
one in being at all, or on6 who is igno/nnt of 
the 'fittit. If tlie offenoe be committed in nny of 
the superior courts; it is considijiml a high con- 
tempt, ami punishable at the discrethm of the 
court. In courts of a lower degi-ee, it Is punish- 
able by six months’ imjprisonment, and treble 
damages to the party injuretl {See also Cham- 
rEBTy, MamtisNAKCK) . , ’ 

' BARRXCApE, haie-H-kaid^ (Fr.), a term 
employed to distinguish the, ternporary dofoncos 
raised in order to obstruct the attacks of an 
enemy in the field., It is still move . generally 
eroi>loyed to, denote th«> defences thrown up in 
towns during a time Of revolution or insurrection. 
At such times barricades are cqmj^ed of what- 
ever substances are nearest at hand ; carts filled 
with stones, baskets of ^rtb, household furniture, 
and bales of wool or <g)bton,,Siave all been em- 
ployed for this purpose. BA^^.ad^s were resoricil 
to in Paris in the wars'of ifio; li^ue aud 
the Fronde {164^): ;j:»nri>lg the revolutions in 
Paris in i8;^'o and,iS 48 , the .Mndftoo made barri- 
cades by ridsi^'iip and piling, together the 
paving-stones dC the streets, frbjn^ behind which 
they fired at thVgohH^., , a barri- 

cade, fight lasW for %ee da^ .and 16,000 
persons were klBw fi,ooo taken 

prisoners. Jii ,thO same y^ wered^arri- 

Cade fights at .:B0r1iii, other J|ces. 

The term bari'i?c^0#oooaationa«^ api)li(U;^fcho 
bamert , 

; a piece 
bfiwoodwbrfc ^ which presents an obstacle 
to passing efitrthoe where it is fixed, 

fort&oatiomlwuf^rt of. this kind are genei ally 
four or five feet high, 
drat 4',,dwt&ce.of eight or teii feet from 

rafters. 

i@r ib prevent the entrance to any 
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pftBsago w intrenchment of horse or . In the 

middle is a movable bar, which can be opened 
or shut as required. The term harder is also^ 
used to skiiify a fortification or strongly-guarded 
^aco on the frontiers of a country. The barrier 
lortredtcs of f^wideTs are instances. 

BARRIER ACT is the name given to an 
act of the Genettkil Assembly of the of 

Beotian A passe^l in 1697^, to 'prevent the too 
liasty adoption of any imi)ortaBt measure. The 
pro]>o8al of any alteration in the tuIcb- or cok- 
utltutiou of the ohureh must first be brought 
before the General Assembly in the form of an 
overture, when, if apptovisd of, At is then trans- 
mittod to the sevoral iwofibytenoa for their eon* 
sidemtion, with inmetious to forward their 
opinions to tho next General Assembly, by which 
it may be passed into law only if it have obtained 
tile ooncun’ence of the majority of tUepresby terios. 

BARRIER TREATY is the name given to 
a tioaty ontored into hetwocn the Butch and tho 
emperor of Germany in 17x5, shortly after the 
peace of Utrecht. In terms of this treaty, 
Austria received iMjsaossion of all the provinces 
which had belonged to Bpain, with tho addition 
of the greater part of the places taken dunng 
the war With If^noe. A large force, consisting 
of not Icss^than 3^,000 men, was to be maintained 
in iho country, whereof the omporor was to fur- 
nisli thrtjo fifths, and the States the mnainder. 
'Phe annual sum of 500,000 crowns "Vaa to be 
l>;dd by the emperor towards tho payment of tho 
Dutch troops ; and ho solemnly engaged not to 
ti’ansfer these provinces to iv prince of the house 
of Bourbon, either by sale, marriage, or otherwise. 

BARRISTTSR, (from or 

harr, and Old Fr . , ester, to remain or continue : 
thxis fell© combination of the two forma, harrejtKTi 
one who takos his station at a bar ; who con- 
tin uca there, that is, who carries on his pro- 
foHsion at.tbb bai’ ; a pleader of causes), Barris- 
tci'S were first styled <rppr«ntif?cs (apretiticii n<ji 
legem), from I’r., ai;J|pre»c?rc, to learn, who 
answered to the baehuloi’S of the universities, as 
the' state and degree of a serjeant {serviefiU'S ad 
legem) did to that of doctor. Apprentices or 
barristei's seem to have been fiist apiiointed by 
an ordinance of King Etlwavd I.,iu parliament, 
in the 30th year of his reien, (Spelm. OIqhs. 37 ; 
Dugdalo, OHg. ^.) The time before 

they ought to bo .^lodto the bar, by the ancient 
orders, Was ojgbt (afterwards rcfluoed to 

five) I and th© exetc^ea dpne by them (if they 
were not called were twelve grand 

moots, perforn^ed in th<^ iim^ of chancery, m the 
time ot the mrand ^resplli^s ; twenty-four 
petty moots, In texm ti)U% before the reatba-a of 
the reapf.cUve ihba; of court. The privilege of 
confenin^ the wmkoy of biurrister-at-law 
is exclusively ^|0y^,'<by ;the inns of couvt^ 
which aro tJi* Incite thoMiddle Temple, 
Lii^ordtt’s The possession 

of this rank btii^titutea aait^spenWo^le quail- 

Kq .other 
Jf; daw hilt that of beeomiag 
‘ft ihvbBue, the other of 
t i^ter % captain period^ 
{pr y}^ek*pi^{<n!^ 0 aaU t& 

Sto lor new* the student, 
atd'lt 


is further required by the society of Lincoln’s 
Inn that ho sliould have been a member for five 
years, unless ho have taken the degree of niaster 
of arts or bachelor of law in tho universitioa of 
Cambrid^, Oxford, or Dublin, or unless he shiUl 
apply to LMi'i^inined in law, and pass a simicient 
examinatlorab^JT^iJir which case three will be 
suffidont. tflik' benchers have the power of con- 
ferring the honorary degi’ee of b^rister on 
whom th^ will, without these requirements, as 
in the case of the present Prince of Wales, who 
was called to the , bar by tho society of the 
Middle Temple, Lectures have been instituted, 
and an auimal [optuynal) exanfination in law. 
And high degrees of academical learning cstab- 
U^e«i, of students proposed for the bar, with 
prizes and certificates for the most distiuguished. 
TJio business M legal education has been long 
cond acted in private channels, a method wliich 
experience li^s, proved to be eificacious ; tiio usual 
■plan being to obtain admission into tho chambers 
of a practising barrister, conveyancer, or special 
pleader, where, in addition to tho opi>ortuuities 
of observing the course of practice, the pujul 
for some time the advantage of tuition in 
the’^roumls anti principles ofthe?«JW, Scotch 
bawisteri^ arc styled advocates, {/‘lee At>vocAl’B. ) 
None but a )>arrister can be appointed to tlio 
ofiieo of Judge Or Recorder ; but it is not necessary 
that the cluiirman of a Court of Quarter Sessions 
should be a professional lawyer. As to the pri- 
vilege of barristers from arrest, see Akip-st ; und 
as to their duties and general privileges, sec 
COUXSISL, 

BARTHOLOMEW’S, ST., DAY, 

a festival of the Churcli, observed on the 24th of 
Augut^t, in honour of St. Bartholomew, apostlo 
and martyr. 

BARTHOLOMEW, ST., MASSACRE 
OF, a2i atrocious carnage tiiat took pJace in 
Franco, on the nigJit of Bt. Bartholomew ’a <lay, 
r572. Tho king, Oiiarlcs IX., at the instigation 
of his mother, Oathcrino de Mcdicis, the queen 
dOW4i^LT, invited to I^aris, uudpr a solemn oatli 
of sav^y, the priiMn];>al Protc.staiits of the king- 
dom, in order to oelobrato the marriage of tlio 
king of Navarre, with tho, sister of the French 
king. On a given signal, at midnight, tho 
massacre oommenued ; men, women, and cjiildren 
were involved in one common destruction. 'Phe 
city resounded with the k*^ans of the dying ; the 
dead bodios were cast into the streets, and the 
channels flowed with blood. In Paris aJone, it 
is si\id that more thaw ro,ooo persons were put to 
death on t)at night. But the butchery was not 
cmjfined to Pari^ at Orleajjs, Bouon, Meaux, 
and other places throughout France, sinuJar 
cruelties were perpetrated; so that in ail, acoord- 
ing to Bully (whose account is the received one), 
70,000 persons were maasaored on this occasion. 
Pope Urogory XIIX. ordered special religious ser- 
vices Atid public rejoicings for this destruction 
of tlie heretics.” 

BARTHOLOMEW'S, ST., HOSPITAL, 

In Simthfield, Loudon, (Originally a |»art of tho 
pjriory of St. Barthol^ew, founded in iro», by 
Bahere, nknstraV to ICena^ X. It wao refoumlod 
And inoonwjrated in 154^^; iftw tho dissolution of 
^e,moiii!|steries^ry^hAi>^besf%l^equen%c 
Abdut fi,ocKj aid:t6cr,ooo otet-pAtients 

relieved ■ 

at Genoa in ^307, 
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BASILIAN MONKS 


having lx*en expelled from Armenia, but aap- 
pre»sed by Pope Inintoent X, in iu t*on 


Qoiioa, is tlio imago protended tcf been sdnt 
by Christ to King Abgarns. . 

BARUCH, THE PEOJPWSgY 6 p, 

hair^'Ukf is the name of qzie ft^wwnfpW 

books subjoined to tlio of %m Old TotlW 

mont. Btinich was the disoi^e and nnuMihiOiisIs 
of the praj)Iic*t Jeremiah, and bookto been 
reckoned part of Jeromlans pyophoey, and is 
often cited by ttto ancient fathers ns such. It is 
saiil, in the preface to the book* to., hnvo been, 
written by IJUruqh at Babylon, by ^ apjwint* 
inent of the king and the Jews^ and in thanr 
name ; that it was afterwards read to them for 


Church itself; and the council was o]»om'rl with 
an eloquent speech by Iho president. The funner 
sequence of the iiregulariMea of tin? monks. Jn f of these objects was contHry to the wish.of tlie 
^0 church of tho monast^^ of this oidor, at [ I’OpC; , who soon aftisi' issued his bull for the 
^ ‘ " ‘ 1 . . » . dissolution of the councU, The member^i, how- 

oyer< malutained that tbu Poph HWi uo power «£ 
dissolving a geaerah’^uhell ottec lawfully con- 
volmd’ ahd' oss^n^blfvd, on his oontimm'g 
to hKibo, tVWj, they sumuumed 

.^bgenhis to i#|M^ tMb .theiiP: w*,. KotwiihhUtml - 
Ihlf the, papal mille, thd octtmcil, concluded a ]»eace 
In tho name or tho Chnreh w^ih' the Bussitea, to 
whom they allowed > two, of , the cup in tho 
Laird’s Bm>l>cr. Tb**oii|fh th® mteji’oossioii of tho 
emiKiror J^gisjuimd, a tecd^iliation was ctfocttMl 
between the ooiiwcU ^d the Pope, tho latter 
revoking the bilUe wluch he had wsupd against 
their approbation, and then sent to Jerusalem, j j!}® council,^ and gave forth another, dated 
with a collnction of money, to Joadumy tho liigh 1 Becembet r5> 1433* ^lomnly rati^ng all its 
priest, and to aU tho people. Tho .few* reje^jtlLl i ’H “«** ^ ‘fc® 

this book, hocanso it aid not apiioar to liava been I 

... ■ -rr . ... . . .. 1 i/ttiCf 1^1*4 nr T.IVu l^nntiv rvitioh imn 


•written in Hebrew ; nor is it in tho catalogue of 
sacred books given us by Origen, Hilary, RuAnUs, 
and others. St* Cyril of Jctusaleip, hos^Ver, 
and tT)e ].*aodici'au council, held in 364 , 

Baruch among tlio caTionical llooks of Scripture, 
and join it with tho propliccy of Jeremiah, A 
flup[K>sed Kpistle of Jeremiah is often appended, 
forming the sixth chapter. There arc iliroe 
ancient copies of this book extant —one in Greek, 
the other two in tSyriac; but in which of these 
hinguagts, or whether in any of them, it was 
originally written, is uncertain. 

BASE OPERATIONS. Some spot 
or Hue which the general of an army roljos upow 
as a stronghohl and magAxino, where fond can bo 
stoi’ed, and hospitals established, ttla, of oovtrse, 
highly necessary to maintain free communication 
with this base of operations, 

BASE FEE, is one of tho throe Idmis of 
estates in feo-simple, and has a qualified, tion sub- 
joined thereto, wliicU must bo dctormiae<l when- 
ever the qiialiilcqtion aMie,xed to it is at an end. 1 
The estate is a foe simple, because it is Undtcd to 
the heirs general, and may by possibility endure 
for over ; yet, as that duration depends upon tho 
concurrence of collateral circumataufiea which 
qualify tho duration, it is, tlioreforc, not an 
absolute, but a qualified or liase fee. It is proper 
to observe, with respect to this term of (me me, 
tiiat ii; has usually a more ro»tricteil application, 
viz., to that fqjooiea of qualiftod foe whicb ia 
created where a tenant in tail con veye his estate 
by bargain and sole, &c., and which Lord Ooko 
describes as a determinable fe^ derived out of an 
estate tail and in the act- for abolition Of fines 
and recoveries, 3 and 4 iy'ait IV; ,c. 74 , its meaning 


powers of the Pope were much dtniinished and 
hia r6vemte.a curtailed, and' punishjuentw were 
appointed for cert&ih immoranties of the elorgy. 
These proceedings greatly exasperated Eugcuins, 
who summoned another council at Eorrara, and 
issued a bull fof the dissohitioi^ .qf that of llasoK 
He was again cited to ajYpoiibmt their bar, and, 
on his failing to do so, woadeol^^d oontitmacioiui, 
and afterwards, iu 143^, they «l®^«d'h»BU6pcn- 
sion from tho poi>cdom, Ond elected Amadous 
VIII., of Savoy, mider tho name of Felix V., in 
hia room. Many of the members liad by this 
time ^vithdmwn from the council, and thc.so ■ 
prt^eodiugs were generally dimpproved of by 
tlio Oatholio worh.i; The assembly, however, 
.went ou to hold Ba sessions at B^l for five 
I’yeara longer. Its last Session thero^ wee held iu 
^y> M43' Bubacquontlyi it contim\ed to meet 
at Lauaanne till 1449, when, after the d^atli of 
Eugeniusattd the resigtiation of FeUiy, an, amnesty 
was oFeted to them by. the new X^Jpo, Nicholas 
Y., which they gladly aoeopted,.and declared tho 
council at an end, Tivo decrees of tlio council of 
Basel 0^ not admitted into, SfUy 6f the Uomau 
collections, and are considered' of no s^uthority 
by the Roman lawy<.ws* Theq^ yc, howevtfr, 
recognized in x^oints qf canQIi law in France and 
Germany t au<l thorj^h. later coneordatis 

have modified the appjmatlaa of them, they have 
never been formally and entirely annulled, 
BABEU, TREATIES OF,* ibe name given, 
to two impoitaat treaties of concludtMl ub 
Basel on tbe 5th A^nil and omA july^ X79S the 
former of these Was between Fraimo and Pnihsia, 
the latter bet^Feen Fwmc© and Spaim by which 
Vrusshtand withdrew themselves from tho 

coalition agaihsi France, and wdcnowledgw.! tho 


is, by express i)roviHlon^ confine<l (so far as that ! republic. Prussia gave up to France all her 


act IS concerned) to the estate created by the 
aHenation of the tehant in tail the issue 

are barred, bnt tkoMl ijx, romwad'er or, reversion 
are not. “ , 

BASEL, BASLE, w l^MS, OOUl^PIL 


OF, 6td, is the 
ecclesiastical Cfniaqu he] 
, 3witzerh^, tt w«c 
y, and his successof 
withades^reo of tliO 
onj;)eeembcr^r4, i! , 

gre^t objects of tl^ 
tion of the Hiwsif 
eharch, and the 


:Py Maj’lin 



i>08Bessioiis boyoiuFtbe while Spain 

ceded hdr portion of the island or ^an Domingo. 

BASHAW >, ' 

BASHf-BAEj&UJKS^ irre- 

giilar cavalry fro^i in the Tuykish sevvicc. In 
the wfir in the Urmiea ' timy ww Ircqucutly 
engaged with^ tbe enhidy f turbu- 

lent and ihsnjlmrdlna^ mnl tdtmd«r^ whenever 
bccasUm olShred, w tbit they were generally 
more ti'oublesome ■ Jk> their friends than to tho 
enemy. t^irible soenoa in Bulgaria in 

rdyS, ih© many out- 

MOHES^t^4d'‘t'a7h monks of 
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BASTARD 


the order of Sfe. BaBil, who livett in the cen- 
tury. Ho retired into a desert in the province of 
PontUH, where he foun'dwl a monastery for the 
acciunmodatiou of himself his numerous 
followers, and, it is said, drew up certain rules, 
amounting to ieveral hundrctds, for the better 
regulation of this now society. This new order 
soon spread all over the Bast { nor was it long in 
. extending also into the West. , Borne assert that 
Basil saw himSelf Uie spiritual father of more than 
^ 90,000 monks in the Bast only j but this order, 
which flourished for more than three centuries, 
was considerrably diminished by hotesy, schism* 
and a change of empire. It is said to have fur- 
nished 14 popes, 1,805 bishops, abbots, and 
11,085 martyrs. It likewise boasts of several 
emperors, kings, and jirihees who liave embraced 
its rule, 

BASILICA, OR BASILICAN CODE, 
la-tiiV 4 'ka, a Ureek transition gf the (Jodec 
a code of Jaws connected together 
byrruMtinian 1 ., emperor of Koine, in 327. The 
dtjftigii of rcdtioiug this code of laW'S into one 
( «re.f‘k book was first commenced by Basil I., the 
Macedonian, emperor of tho‘ Bast, in the 9th 
century. The Basilican code, however, was not 
loduced to its pre^wnfc form tUl the early part of 
the loth century?^ Constantino VII., when it 
was published under the title of “ Basilica re- 
petita PrselcctioucB.” From that period it be- 
came the common code of laws for the East. 

BASDJDIANS, tm4-lid' -i-anSi is the name 
given to a religious sect foinided by Basilidcs. a 
(Inostio of Alexandria, wl:o flourished in the 
earlier half of the !<Jncl century. The two great 
<logmas which formed the groundwork of his sys- 
tem were those of emanation and dualism. He 
held tiiat the unrevealcd Ood evolved out of him- 
self the several attributes which express the idea 
)f absolute porfaction, being the intollectoal 
>owef.s, the mind, the* rcaaon, ^0 thinking power, 
visdojii, might, and, lastly, the moi'al attributes. 
These figven powers, which ho regarded as living, 
clf-subsistcnt, and evor-octivo. together with the 
Timal ground out of which they were evolved, 
onstituted tlie first ogd^dy or octavo, the root 
f all oxistonoe. Each of these spiritual essences 
roceedod to evolve out of itself continually num- 
erlcss gradations of oxistonccs, each lower one 
clng still the impression, the vunlitj/pe of the 
lunediatc lugher one. As he hail in his system 
wen homogeneous natures in each gmdation of 
le spiritmi.! World, so he is said "to have hold that 
\ero were 365 such regions or eratlations of the 
uritnal world, answering to the days of the 
liw. One grand idea of this .system was, that 
different dogrei^^ and undkr different forms of 
iplioatioh, ona law pervades all stages and kinds 
existence j and that everything, from the 
ghost to the lowest) is governed by a single law, 
Q cousidisrod de\’elopnxeut of the human 
30 as a prooesB of purifleatijsp,, which was to bo 
rfect^d by 

(^elsb, Itasifirddi Fr., 
ardt of IjOW ■ hS*th j wm; Aug.-Sax.* hose, 
an, source, origin). In 

^Hsh baii^ds lira such childi'en as are 
. bom . in laJwfrd or parents 

not to their birth, and 

pf nobody. 

5 civil .andf;,-oisn0a Scotland 

most the 
sird whose ; and ttm 


same prindple’was advocated by the clergy of 
England previous to the statute of Merton 
•(1236), when the assembled barons declared, 
jUfommwi leges Angliee miUan — “We will not 
have the laws , of England changed.” If children 
bo born in so short a time after marriage, 
they are le^l|Sate ; but, notwithstanding they 
be born duHng marriage, they may be proved 
bastards whore the husband bo absent for such 
time as will shut out the presumption of access 
to his wife, and by other cogent evidence j as by 
proof of the impotency of the husband, or that 
he and his wife had no opport^iuity of inter- 
course within such period as is consistent with 
tiieir being the parents, or even by proof of cir- 
Giunstanoes tending strongly to the inference that 
no such intercourse (supposing it to be possilde), 
in fact, took place. Bo in a divorce, after a 
decree of judicial separation, if the wife after- 
wards have children, they are bastards ; for the 
law will presume the liiisband and w'ifc live com- 
formably fco the sentence of separation, unless 
access be proved. After a decree for dissolution 
of the marriage on the ground of adultery, all 
chil(^en of the woman not born within due time 
therwfber, even thougli they may be begotten by 
the 'huahaud from whom she has been divorced, 
are iJlogitmato, And in case of a decree of nullity 
of marriage, all the issue born oven before tho 
divorcoarc bastards, l)ecausesuch divorce is always 
upon some cause which l endeved the marriage un- 
lawful and null from the beginning. But except 
where a divorce has taken place between tho mar- 
ried parties, or evidence is given of facts sufficient 
to disprove tho intercourse, the law always pre- 
sumes in favour of the legitimacy of a cliild bom 
to the wife during tlie marriage. Upon tlie same 
principle, too, legitimacy will always be presumed 
(subject to tlie same exceptions) with respect to 
children bom after the husband’s deatJi, unless 
the birth takes place so long afterwards that the 
child clearly could not be begotten by him. The 
extreme period is a point which tho law has not 
exactly (letermined, and is loft to the decision of 
a j^Ty» who aa:e to judge of it according to the 
I circumstances and the testimony which persons 
of experience may give of tlie course of mature on 
this subject. Bastards cannot inherit real pro- 
perty, nor can they claim any share as right of 
kin to a party dying intestafco. If there be no 
other claimant upon an inheritance, it is escheated. 
Bastards liave no other heirs than those of theiimwn 
bodies, for, as they have no legal ancestors, they 
can have no collateral kindred. The proliibition 
as to maiTiage, which extwnds to collaterals and 
to those related by lialf-blood only, also ajjply, 
although one of the parties be a bastard, and the 
laws relative to incest apply to a bastard with 
©(lual effect as to the others ; for, although an 
iilogitimate child is civilly nuUivs, his 

relationship to his natural imrent is recognized 
for moral purposes. A bastard is not entitled to 
take the surname of either his reputed father ‘or 
mother ; but it lias been a common practice 
to Use the Norman-French prefix “ Fitz,” as in 
the case of Fitzroy or Fitzclarence. He does 
not follow Ms father’s place of parochial settle- 
ment, but, until he attains the age of 16, Ms 
paioohial settlement is that of his mother ; and 
after that age his primary settlement is in the 
parish whcfre ho was bcafh* Being nobody’s 
son,” the consent ^ hie father or mother to his 
marriage is ,noi, required. The father of an 
illegitimate, child h^ not the power to appoint a 
guardian for Ahe infant. ^ A bastard can hold land, 
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and ilUposo of ili as he thinks fit, hjr will or ether- 
^iso ; but> previous to 1836, the Uw of Sootlaiid^j 
did not permit him to do so. la Khglaml, a bas- 
tard can be made legitimate by itet of parlia- 
ment ; in Scotland, either by iho^arriago of his 
parents subsequent to his birth, W by- letters of^ 
legitimhsation granted by the Bovereiga ; such 
letters, however, not enabling him to succeed as 
heir to his father, for the private rights of third, 
parties canuot be set aside even by royal pre- 
rogative. Several Acts of Parltament relating 
to the maintenance of l>astard cUildron have been 
passed in the course of the present reign, those 
of 1872 and 1873 being the latest. The father is 
bound to make ith allowance for the chihrs sup- 
port (not exceenling five shillings a-week) until 
it reaches the age of 16 ; but the duty of main- 
taining the child devolves uj^on its mother, and 
if, having the ability, she neglects the duty, so 
that the illegitimate child becomes chargeable 
to the parish, slie is liable to punishment under 
the Vagrant Act. In England, tlio evidence of 
the mother, if supported iu some material par- 
ticulars by other testimony, is sufficient td prove 
the paternity ; but in Scotland the mother’s 
evidence is taken last, and not at all unless the 
collateral evidence is incomplete. 

Bastard Bar, in Heraldry, is a diagonal bar or baton, 
from the riglit liand side of the top of the shield to the 
left hand at the bottom, not reaching to the extremities 
of the shield, or to the quarter In which the paternal 
arms are placed, but cut short at the ends. The bar is 
of commratlvHly receijt origin, for in early times bas- 
tards were not permitted to assume the arms or even 
tiie names of tlieir father'^. Sometimes, as a special 
privilege in return for eminent services, the bat was 
made dexter instead of sinister, that is, the dhection 
of the diagonal w,as reversed, and that was supposed to 
remove the disgrace of bastardy. 

Bastard Eigne, the name given In KngH.sh law hooks 
to an eldest son illegitimate by birth, but wdiuae parents 
afterwards married and had other children bom in 
lawful wedlock. 

Bastardy, Oiftof.— By the Scotch law, the Orown may, 
by what is called a ffi/t of bastardy ^ grant not only the 
personal, but the real estate of an intestate Imstard to 
the “donatory,” or i^erson who would be ^titled under 
other circumstances. 

BASTILLE, has-teeVf the name formerly 
used in France to denote a fortress or state prison 
defended by towers or bastions. There were 
three buildings of this sort in Paris — the Bastille 
de St. Antoine, the Bastille de St. Denis, and the 
Bastille du Temple. The first is the most cele- 
brated, and was built by Hugues d’Aubriot, mayor 
of Paris in 1369^ at the Porte St, AJatoine, and 
was originally intended as a defence against ^he 
English. Xt consisted) at first, of two towers, 
between 70 and 80 feet high, with a. gateway be- 
tween them. It'V^as soon changed from a fortress 
to a state prison, and two other towers, similar 
to the first, were built parallel to them, and 
whole connected with massive walls. In 13^1 
two more towers were added, at equal distances 
to the first, and also united with strong masonry. 
The towers were each divided into four stories, 
and the svimmit of each was fot:Ufied with 
The whole building was surrounded with a -deep 
mOat ; and the road into the inn^;eourtyar'd was 
over a drawbridge* unfotehate prisfnntes, 
who princijsklly consisted tifid men 

of letters, were confined within the towers, odlbii 
dungeons below the level of the' grbttttd. 
principal officers in commend qf Batdfilewete 
the governor nndf tho 
mode of arresting pitei»«r« whi 


oachetf sometimes signed by the king himself, and 
oountCTsigned by on© of the ininisV- rs. After a 
prisoner uras imttiured, his name was never men- 
tioned ; he was atewys knovr by the m^mbi-r of 
the cell or dungeon in vMch fit? was coniinod. 
The, Fresneh mob attachedfc Bastille on tho i.oh 

Of July, 1^89, and it was yielded up to them, 
a few hours, by M* do Launay, the governor, who 
wa# Imm^iatelyeftetwardS) with others, taken 
to the dPloce do Gr#v, afid there beheaded, tlie 
heads being afterwards carried on pikes through 
the streets. Seven prisohors were found inside, 
one of whom was an Englishman, and ho was rlo- 
ranged. The whole building was S0041 after dc- 
moliahod, by a decree of the mayor and com- 
mittee. The site of the building, on the Place de 
la Bastelle, is marked by a lofty br<>n7.o column, 
crow'ned by a gilded figure of Mercury spreading 
his pinions for flight. The names of 654 persons 
who took part in the destniction of the Bastille 
are marked on the column, 

BASTINADO, laa-f i-na'-do {ttAl, yhastonat^e^ 
to beat with a stick), a punishment attended with 
great pain, and often with bodily injxiry, consist- 
ing in the strict sense, of the term, in the inflic- 
tion of blows on the soles of tljkO feet with a thick 
stick. It is sometimes applied to beating atl- 
iniiiistercd on the body and limbs. The bastinado 
is a common kind of punbhmont in (Jhinn, as 
well as in Persia, and in some parts of Asiatic 
T\irkey, and all Eastern nations professing tlm 
Mahommedan faith, blows boin^ ordered by the 
Koian for many offences of a minor character. 

BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES, PDB- 

lilO. These xiseful establishments were first 
introduced in Whitechapel and Livetpool in 1844. 
The nmnber increased, and in 1840 an Act of 
parliament was passed enabling borough councils 
and parish vestries toestal^Hsh public baths and 
wash-houses **for th© health, comfort, and wel- 
fare of the inhabitants of populous towns and 
districts.” Other Acts giving an extension of 
power and providing fpr swimming baths lieve 
since Iwen passed. Not only nearly all the great 
towns of England, but the principal cities of the 
Oontinont, now possess establishments of this 
description. The wash-houses, or xmblic laundries, 
have conferred great benefits, in the way of 
economy, cleanliness, and comfort, on the work- 
ing classes. They have an abundant supply of. 
hot and cold waters, and hot air drying compart- 
ments* 

BATH, OBDHR' OE THE, an order of 
knighthood) , so called from bathing having 
anciently formedp^rii of the ceremony previous 
to installation, as ethbkmatic of the purity to bo 
required of the knight by the laws of chivalry. 
To this order is usually, attributed a very fiigh 
antiquity. That bathing,! from the carUcst times , 
formed part of the ceremony io, bo undergone 
previous to teooiving the honPdr of knighthood, 
is well known ; but we.ifieet wi,tli .no mention of 
a distiimt order of tets name previous to the 
coronation of Henry. IV* , Wiieii tliat monarch 
Donf erred the honour w<m tejrty^»i^ esquires, who 
had wateh^ all the lught before in the Tower of 
Ijoudon, 'and then bathed tbemselvos. After- 
wards, ii bteame customary for the English kings 
td oonter this.disnity at the time of thoir corona- 
tion^ or,‘qn\^ 
ecn^Qnation^ of; 


great occasions 7 as on the 

, dr queens; the inaugUiation of 

the prince cl or marriage of royal 

ehffdrep) Ae. The last knights of the Bath 
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tUo ancient form manic «<t the 
‘ cor^^hatinn of C’haHds H., in j66i, from Ti'^icii 
tSmo the jordof was disdoittmuod till it Wiifl re;^ 
fived by Ocorgfo 1.5 iii 17^5^ Wlin ordered a book, 
of etatutOK to be flravni xm foi’ its govoniJnent. 
By tii^, tbp of fcdgiiis iva^ fixed at 

thirty -eight ; Viz.* thp sov^teifn^ A p«iiqe of the 
blood-royal, a ,^nd m^er, and thitty-five 
knight eompaniofne. At this time it A 
regular TKdbtnry order; ahd^iii 1815, the prince- 
regent ojctendm the fimUs of the order of the 
Bath, and ordained that hencefi>rtli it ahOutd be 
eompoaed of ilireC classes, differing in rank and 
doOTee of. dignity. The order tvos still pwroly 
nillitaiy ; but, in 1847* it was extended to^ the 
admission Of civil knights. 

OoidMdtutica cf the Ordsir. The Jirst ^ikm of the 
order consists of hnlghts grand cross (K.QiO.K the 
natuber not to exceed, for military serrice, 50, exclusive 
of the sovereign^ princes of the htood^ro^al, and such 
distinguished foreigners as may be nominated honorary 
K.CJ U. j and for , eiril service, 25. Second dav 8 ~^ 
knight commaodexs (K.C.B. j; number not to exceed, 
for military Sgrrice, toe ; for civil service, so, exclusive 
of forrigners. Tho^metbbers of this class, as well as of 
, the first, ftn cmtltifed to be styled Sir, and take pre- 
csdeiice of kntghts bachelor. companions 

(O.B0 ; number hot, to oxceeiM^r military semce, 525, 
and for civil service, 200. Xliey take precedence of 
tisqulrcs ; bnt ate sot entitled to the appellation, style, 
ate., of knights bachelor, lifo otllcor can be nominated 
to tile military divkloh of the third class of the ordev 
'Uoletn his services have been marked by special men- 
tion of bis name In the Ijondon GuzaUc. us liaving dis- 
tinguished himself in action against the enemy ; and 
tho Older bos never been conXerrod on any oflicer below 
the rank bf major in the amy or commander in' the 
navy. 

aiad Steim. The badee for the nulitaty 
classes Of the ordor is a gold JUiUtese crovs of felght 
iw>hits enhihietled, aigent, Imving in eatli of tlie four 
angle&a Hon pa!»sa»t'guunUtii ; In the centre, tlierose, 
trUainrock, and thistle, and three cmwns the whole 
onclmied with the motto of the order, Trfa functa -fn 
uitu (throe dhed in onoX' aud a laurel wreath, with 
the hg^rl Jc/i difii* (I serve) Inscribed below. It is 
worn by the Grand Grosses pendent frtjtn a red riblnm 
across the right ehonltler ; by the Knight ConimanduTS, 
iVom the neck'; and by the Oumpautons, from the 
btittotihtide,^,, Tho oolldu is of gold, ho inch and an 
eighth in d^thi and vrelghing 30 oot. It is composed 
ol uthe ImperkM CtowiuF, eight gold wsm, thiiitles and 
shamrocks, enameUed iA colours, and tied or linked 
together with Sevehtceh gbld knots onameHed white, 
having the badge of the order pendent tlwir-efrom. The 
star of the gntid croMOs is formed of rays or 

fiames of sftver, tl^reon « gold Mkliose cross, wl^, in 
the c«ntte, throe crowns^ surrounded by the motto of 
the order, a laweb wreath, and having Underneath, 
Jdi 4 <cn-.' of fihe oivU K.G.C. is, of silver, 

foroaed with bight points ojr rays, charged with three 
crow’os’npo^ a glory of «Hver rays, shfroundod with a 
rod blride, upon WhWdi is the aotto of the order, the 
>fturel wreath^, and undernoatkfwiA dien. Their badge 
IS of gold, coihpo^ A roao^Mstle, and ^amrock, 
tseul^ fjpiU ao^ptreltofewoen three eroAvps, enoliTlm 
l>y imp v^-ear the satae bat^, 

or icock* by a i»d ribbon ; and 

" - but of 6 still sthaMpr sixe, from 

^ftd ribbon Tire skat 

^ cross-ptt^n of silver, 

' id, CrfjMSsQB, hut with^ 

The star of the civil 

I’aud siae, only omuitting the 
The offlicere of the 
* Is and hlanc nfnsaJsSer 
. the regteat and 
rthe searlet.ifod and 

^g(pr9wn0«jige^' 
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.BATH-KOXi, haih-khv ilaughtcr of 

f thn voiced the name given to a species of oriiclO 
employed hy the Jews, and frequently Tncntioiied 
In the Tblmud.. Alter the death Of Malaolij, the 
«)Ht of prophfiby ceased among tlio .Tews ; arid 
mtjy ih^ had reoOntse' to another kind of rcvela- 
tio% caUod 'the daughter of the voice, because it 
shpoeeded the joracular prophecy. It was, in 
fact, a ndethbd of divination. When the Jews 
to Bbth-Kol, they belicvod thisy were 
marie awam.of a secret voice speaking to their 
hearts ; and, in some instances,# the first words 
hoard from any persOn’^s mouth after the appeal, 
were regarded as a heavenly dnppotion. 

BATTA, hat!-tdi an alSwancc made to 
officers of the British Army on service in Tudia, 
in addition to their reguhu* pay., Full hatta is 
allowed to officers, whether in garrison, field, or 
cantonmont, provided they arc stationed beyond 
soq miles’ distance from the of government ; 
if mtiiin that distance, only half battais allowed. 

BATTALION, hal-taZ^-f/cm (Fr., laUdllon), 
is a divisiou of the infantry in an army, com- 
manded by a colonel. Two or more battalions 
(frequently only one) constitute a regiment ; two 
or more regiments, a brigade ; two or more bri- 
^des a division ; two or more divisions, a corps 
d’armeo ; and two or more corps d’arTii6o, a grand 
army. A division corresponding to a battalion 
exists in most of the armies of Elurope. Tiio ob- 
ject in a battalion is not to make it loo small, 
and yet not to make it larger than that all the 
men of it can hear the voice of the cmnmandcr. 
The number is usually from 600 to t,ooo men. 
The regiment Of Grenadier (;ruards consists of 
three battalions ; the Coldstream and Scots 
Guards of two each 5 the regiments of tlie line, 
or territorial regiments, have from two to foui* 
battalions. 

BATTERY, haf-te-re^pr.^hatterie), in Mili- 
tary lanjipiage, a number of i>ioo0S of orflnanoo 
mounted upon a platform bchLnd an elevation of 
earth. A l^tteny of this sort is principally uacil 
in order to/^fend or i*ctain a position. There 
are, howevi#^ many kinds of batteiiea, <li.stui- 
gnished by names, referring either to their x>csi- 
rion or thb duties which they are required to per- 
form. In gun and howitzer batteries there are 
embrasures through vi'hiidi the firing takes idace ; 
but mortar-battories have no openings. 

‘ T'loatiag Battsxy, a htdkhSaviJy armed, and made as 
InvulncraDle as possPde, used in defending harbours, 
or Jii attacks on marine fortresses. ’ The first use of 
such batteries was at the siege, of Gibraltar, 

Steam fioatlng batteries of; iron were employed by the 
French and Kngfish ta the Qttimian war. On account 
of their dumsiuess and the difficulty of navigating 
them, floathig batteries are now ^employed only on 
harbour defonCeS;^,aAd that not ebnunonXy^ 

Batte^ of Artiilery, in the Army, ia the term anplled 

*h« imoit number of fully equipped pie^s of 
b^anoe that can be personally superintended by one 
Officer, It I9 described, in military language, as “ the 
^riofld unit Of ariiUery/' In tha Britldi iilKmy, a 
usuiiUy conslats of Six pieces, of oidnauco. 
are horse, poHiion, mnitioiiutcdn l^.teriBs, 
ThalaH-n^ea usually consists of fight guns, mounted 
on the backs of mules, anil ore only awt^ for wbn* 
coiMsitrids, wWh heavy guns 
vrould be Anmilabto on aectmut .of the dfifioulty of 
toMSport., pm term applied to , the 

“ of rfthot As 

iciii^br:'arivme* • ,.r‘ .. * 

inlraAr. ; " ' " '/ 
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BATTIK, wx engagdinottt b«t'«?een ' ftJid I^Kparfc in ilie acting of loxj^ fyrcen 

twoarmies^ d-i&ti’nguislieA ittciin ekitoifthcis or #nd t?i^t<mefi* ,. In theilr turn, they aotod a 
minor eiicoimtors.. B is tho M ^ vrhicU tney took great 

or grcjiiier part of army is bisongnt in|o> in art^ v«jc^ the agfe, andin, 

operation, and wbop: Abrly.jbrigadoa iMf in&njtin^tn^ 'ravourifees of fortune Louifi XII, 

divisions are engaged. It is the ^-of a g^isfat' and , gave the 
to bring about an ei^gement 'feho precise timo tp ijerfor^. itoft fn ;.bo 

when the issue will have the «ffeoi ,of:t0rm|ttaii^g But thP Basppbjai^ bedame at 

the whole contest, or t^lpaetbf Inmt^ Jfti# ye<y intojaicted in 

progress in that direction,; . Iw bnV^vived' ^ for 

Tx^irtienlai’ manner in whiek the ticoops oiro brought \ Were iho brilgin of the 

into action, . ; hvely satmetd il^enoh domot^., ; . , 

BfttUo-pbee, M-Ul^f»pe, a pidturg y^UoH represents B B A C O N S F I B B B‘ A P M I N-IS- 

a battle, cdiibitlng large, jpasses of men in acUon. TRATION, («fee to^m.ApwmjteUWN.) 


BAXTEBTAlJPg, ri-oMi those who 


adopted fc! 
Baxter. 


it from m *<5 Md. to. ton. .to 


tory nieaswcs. ey striding imo «, iruaaie 3^^, ancient MSS. k the Baxon tongn^ are 
hetwen Calvmiam andA^jtuants™. he end^y 

voured to reconcile both c^ds. ^ held mth j,tadle, as now commonly hecepted^ nn officer 
Calnn thet the monte of ChrisU^iftfaa^^^^^^ by the veetry of a p«W^d Whore 

applied tc bdievere oidp hut ho also aeaeitod b„*inere it is to att^d to 4 o v^, to gire 
that all mm are in a state repahle of wJ^tion ; ^ jjg ^neotitw to the paHslii^, and 

that the dwtrine of reprobation is nnsciirrturel ; ^ "fl, ClmrclTbendle was for- 

and that 11 la jKissible ewen for samts to fallaWay n,erly akind of eerger,' whore atetiott,in tho lath 
from savim eraee. Century, was at tho door of the church. I’he 


thut the doctrine of reprobation is unsruiptural ; ^ its orders. Ifte Clmrcfbeadle ymi for- 
and that It is ,,08Sible even for saints to fall aWay ^ verger, whose station, in tho 15 th 

from saving grace. Century, was at tho door of the church. I’he 

BAZIGABS, hitz'-i'-gany tho general name name has since been changed, and he is now 
given to a wandering people of Hindostan, found called a summoiwr or api>aritor. In the Ifuiver- 
in all pans of the peninsula, and who present feities, tjljte bedel is an omoer who walks before tho 
many features analogous to the G-ipsics scattered masters at all public procmions, Ac., with a 
througlioul Kuropc. Tlicy are known in dilferent xaao|j^ 

pirta of as IktmgMs, Panchpiri, KuBjr4,. BEADS, herds (Ang.-Sax., iede, prayer), 
mid Nats. They aje divided into seven castes, Homan CathoHoe, arc smaU btOls of gires, 

They havo a chief, or kmg, and a iiecuhar ivory, olr other substance, strung upon a thread, 
language. The Bandgars arc the most civilized, to count tbc number 6f prayeTs repeated, 

niid inmiT profess Mnliomotanism. They are yj,o beads are distingiislied by tieir sfeo and 
stioiig and hfiiylsome, are acrobats and dancers, i^pg . ‘,),8 Ihrgcr ones’ being for Pator'Nosters, 
showmen and jub^ders. and herb doctors, and sell smaller for Avc-Marias. (See ltoBABY.) A 
tnnkets and Some prof ws to bo Ma^- or ftcdkmom, is a prayer-man, oho wljio 

metan fakirs, but rtli^ aU shun aUiance with the pi.ay» for anotlior — the name bf^ng als(j^%ppli€d 
> indoos. llieir habits arc very prohigatc, and . ^ profcsBloiuil beggar, who promised, to say a 


luost die young. , 


certoan number of prayers on behalf of tbo donor 


BAZOCHE, or BASOOHE, ha-so»h\ a »f nlrosj and a < 0 / tke lea48,iA a oiiargo 
iVenoh term, the exact etymology of which fe given by a priest to his patiahionors^ at certaM 
rather doubtful, but most agree in considering it times, to say so many Tatcr-Nostors npe^ their 
a bui’lesquo translation of theXiatin wordf)tfs*?4o«, beads for a departed. > w 
i, rcwal palrec. When i-wtio® admtoistered BEANS, htnes. Blank and WMto, were used 

sc, ai.CT.it'S.'aA 

were connected With this , department, wOre . BEAol, hmt a term applied 

termed tVw'w de ^ dhjdsoehe, Aftorwmrds, wheii to animals infemrto rnam . .1^ Biblical language, 
the administration of ^ustide bO<^me^ s^orate ibe word wheii used in cmKtraduitte^ to man 
depairtimentj a dittinotion was made bitffeWeon denotes! a bru^ crOaturoMhcriil^'i when ixi con- 
those noblemetTwhb fonnod the royal train, and tradisfcinetion to.,hji?d» xowla of . thOyjair ”) and 
-wcTo called cm^rftiera, and those ponnooted with creeping things, it bos reference to four-footed 
the court of who were called c/irros de h animals. The word “ be^/'‘ nsed hr thf Book 

fi«3o<jAe, ot S(tSS0A^iw, Bht as the term teocAtf of Bovelations (iv. oorwctly ren- 

imidiod the havihig: h 'kiw^> ft mock Me was a|^ deredin the Itevisod^ej»fc,Y‘1^viijgb^ 
pointedy who hod his of state, eouH, iKnd tho phroso employed in of tho 

otUei^raphernalia of royalty. In the beginning prophecies of Bzohlol (i. tin4x), in the Old 
of thW4th century , ThiUppe, le B<Aconferi?b4'^^^ Testament. , . . ■ . 

giis commuuiiy , BEATING’ ' a law 

awdtbOTaome 

dkrxj^rOwhurt w wnttRd. hSfee 

thSud HfeATlNG THEBDUNp§. OnMcenmm 

wnd its form*- Hay (Holy Jt^nrsdayb ^ it is an .old 

and decided *0 pwkiwsos puronghoftt England f«^^be chrmif^ of tbe 

among the cJescks,' ' 

,i^iaS trtoir ^ A It^nddiAto i^ch' show the 
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In this perambulation they are acoonipaniod by 
the boya of the pariah school and their master 
The boys carry willow Vand«> with whiqh they 
strike the various bonti^aW marks. From tliis 
practice aris* tho term “ Seating the bounds.’* 
It was the custom iti earlier times to whip a boy 
or boys at stated places on the boundary line, iu 
order that the remembrance of the place might 
not pass away Avhen he grew up ; and even in 
later times^a jocular “humping” of a church- 
or feven curate, is occasionally indulged 
ill by high-spirited, if not very reiino<l i)arishionerS» 
So recently as ig8o, the bumping of a curate in a 
Hiddlesex parish led to legal proceedings. 

BEAT fi’IO ATION, he-at'-i-Ji-kai'-shott 
(Lat., beatxtJ^i happy, and /ario, I make), in tiie 
Koman Oatlndic church, is an act by which tiie 
Pope declares a persoa beatified or blessed after 
death. IloatiOcatioii differs from canonization, 
in that, in the former case, the Pope only grants 
a privilege to certain persons to pay religious 
worship tg. the beatified, without determining 
judicially 'tf^n his state ; in the latter case, the 
Pope speaks as a judge, and determines ex cathe- 
ii/m upon the state of the j^erson canonized. 

BEATITUDE, he-(xlf -i't-ude (Lat., ljcatituJ<o^ 1 

blessedness), denotes the highest kind of felicity 
or happiness of which human nature is suscej)- 
tihle — that state in which tho soul attains the 
utmost ejscellonce ami dignity of which it is cap- 
able*--tlm fruition of God in a future life. The 
Jitxtt'itwUes is a term applied to the opening 
sontonces of Christ’s Sermon on the MolinVfrora 
the blessedness that he there pronounces upon 
certain characters of persons. 

BED OF JUSTICE (Fr., lit de jmtice) is, 
literally, the seat or ihrono occupied by tho 
French monarch when he attended the delibera- 
tions of Parliament. Historically, it denotes a 
solemn proceeding resorted to by the monarch, in 
order Jg catry some measure against tlie will of 
the Parliament. If any royal decree was o])posed 
by the Parliament, and the king inaietoa upon 
^^rrying it, he proceeded to hold a tit eieimtwi. 
i.r., ha went t^ Parliainent in person, attended 
by the <diief . ojBficers of his court, and there, 
mounjsbg the tlmpne (fit), caused the decrees to ■ 
be registered iwlvifi pretence} and decrees so 
registered wera considered of greater authority 
than decisions of Parliament. 'Plie Iasi bed of 
jttBfcice lyas held: by Louis XVI; at Venwillet, 
Sept, aotn, jygy, at j^he commencement of the 
French revolution, order to enforce upon 
Parliam^t adoption of. ceiiain obnoxious 
taxes, ' ■ . " 

LORDS (ob LADIES) 

OF THK in reign of a king, lords of the 
bedchamber ate o^rs of tho ro^ household 
under thofroomW Si® stole. They are usually 
twelve In: nninhJ«p,%nd wait a week each in turn 
upon tho eblhia^Oign, The groom at the stole only 
attends Ills hlsjpsty bn state occasions. Tlierc 
are, the .bedofiaihber, 

whO' Si. thm., the saltity of the 

gn^nt of the Wds of the 

bedohampbr^-^lM^sSb^ aiid of the groom, £500 a 
year. a nueen, aU thesp 

offices are h,® -^ holies ^ ^hfr itiigtress of the 
lobcs of the stole, C,nd 

women of tM groom of tM^d- 

chamber. ' tfe apfdBi^bts are in 
nomination. In 1.839, SfirBoheH Bsel, on ft^ng 
a new ministvjr^ made ^unulal r^est tbW 


permitted to change the ladies of the bedchamber, 
a request which he said cucumatancea justifiod. 
This being declined, he resigned liis premiership. 
(iSce PsKL Admintbtbation.) 

: BEDB-HOUSE, bced'-houfte (Bax., hede, a 
prayer), was a name ^ven to an hoMpital or fllniB- 
house, from the poor people who enjo7ed the 
benej0lt of them hoing expected to pray for their 
beheifactors. Hence, a bede-man was cue w'ho 
lived in a bede*'housc, or was supported by the 
funds opiffopriated t<a that puywse, 

BEDIAM, hed'-tdm^ a corruption of Bethle- 
hem, the name of a religious house foiuidoil in 
Bisliopsgate Street, Without, by Simon I'itz- 
'Mary,.one of the sheriffs ot London, in 12^6, 
After the dissolution of the religious ho^isea by 
Henry VIII,, the convent was converted into an 
hospital for lunatics, but still retained, its fovm(‘r 
name. In 1675 the old building was ttlken down, 
lind a new one erected in Moorfields, at the co.st 
of nearly £17,000. In 1814, this second hospital 
W'aa taken down, and the patients transfci'red to 
a new and more commodious building, erected in ' 
St. Gcorge^s Fields, and in 1838 a hfew wing W'as 
added. The whole buildings now cover an .uea 
of 14 acres. Over the entrance of the old build- 
ings in Moorfields wore largo ligures roinescnting 
Madness and Idiocy, airved by the elner I 'ibber, 
a sculptor of reiiuto. They are now in the Bontli 
Kensington Museum. AVheu Fopv attackeri 
Uolley Cibber, in tho “Dunciad,” he referred to 
those figures as “ Cibber’s brainlo^s, brazen 
brothers.” 

Bedlam Beggars. —In the earlier historj of the hos- 
pital, the funds were yery small, and many of tlie 
patients only partially cured were sent out with Udgea 
of tin on their arms, with an insciipiion fexpiainimr 
their state. These wretcbeij beings went about .seeking 
chaiity, and were called Bedlam-beggais, or Tom-o'- 
Bedlams. In Kinu LeaVy Edgar, as poor Tom , simu- 
lates before the blind monarch that he is a IJedlam 
beggar. They wore pub a stop to in 1675, when an 
onier appeared In the f.ondon Gftzette, cautioning the 
public not to give alms to persons pretending to be 
Bedlam beg^r$. 

BEDOUINS, OB BBDOWEENS, 

t?ts.(Arab,, bedawiy inhabitanta of the desert), a 
numoiQua Mahometan race which dwells in tlie 
deserts of Arabia, Egypt, and Northern Africa. 

It Is still doubtful whether they belong to ths 
soind race as ,the Arabs or differ from them in 
their desdenl» as th^ do iii their manner of liv* 
ing. The Bedouins live at a distance from cities 
and villages, iu families under sheiks, or, in tribes 
under emirs. Their marabouts are a kind of 
piriests, who exercise great influence. {See Mau- 
ABOtiT.l In Barbaty, By™, and Mesopotamia, the 
Bedomns are less migiatory and predatory than 
in Africa, many of them cultivating, laud and 
dwelling in houses. Their dwetKugs are huts, ’ 
tents, ruins, and caverns. With their herds and * 
tlmir beast® of burdoa, which carry what little 


led trib^ ex;bhange horses ftn|[, fat cattle for arms 
and cloth vrith neighbonrink nations. Oth« 
hord^ are open rob"®^® j ,hna it is dangerous ® 
travel through their couate3r;withoHt a ^ard or 
a passport, which the chiefs seU. Ter- 

pble, encounters havo oCnsequenco of 

ttaveUers, refusing to ^th property 
^thout resistehcct, thls^ even ' 

the iMredgt(^ Bedbnto|dd iUjtmu of hdsm^ 
sh^jedj tthd detenoeless cnemt 
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sure of thoir protection, if they have once al- 
lowed him shelter. But the .Bedouih cpiusidei's 
every one his enemy who is not his hrothe^T^ kins- 
man, or ally. Ever careful of hia own safely, ho 
attacks no camp or caravan witU6ut.heii)^ sure of 
his superiority, llie rapacious Bodouhidiyes (n 
a state of continual Watchfulnoss— poor, ignorant, 
wild, rude, but free and proud Of hwHbuifty, 
is remarkable for a temperance in fbod amounting 
almost to abstinence. About the, yth century, 
the Bedouins oirerran the north^ ports of 
Africa, and art!^ now found' in all the regions 
between Sahara and the Mediterranean. 


BEES, Laws kslating to. Bees are 
regarded as the property of the person on whose 
ground or soil they have swarmed. The qualified 
proi>erty which may bo thus held in bees con- 
tinues while* the swarm remains on the soil, and, 
in the event of flight, so long as the owner can 
pursue it. Indectl, so clearly ave they considered, 
in law, of the nature of property, that it lias 
been decided in England that bees may be the 
subject of larceny. 'According to Scotch law, as 
l^ropouudei by fc Eraklne, bees which abandon 
their hive vnthout being observed and followed, 
arc understood to luiVe rccovicred their original 
liberty ; any one, in such a case, may hive and 
claim them. 


BEEL/EBUB, le-el'-ze-huh{the^odo{ flies), 
one of the names given to the Syro-Phinnician 
god Btial, In the Scptiuagint version of the Old 
Testament, the name is spelled Beelzebul, giving 
to tho name the more ignomiuioUsS meaning of 
the god of dung. As the Jews regarded ajl tho 
gods of the heatlien as demons, the name Boob 
zebub became in course of time commonly 
applied to the cliief of evil spirits : and in the 
Gospels it is recorded that the Pharisees charged 
Jesus with casting out Hevils by tho aid of 
“ Beelzebub the prince of the devils.” 


BEFANA, OR BEFFANA, he-fu’-m, a 
corruption of Epipfiaxiia (Epiphany), is the name 
of a custom wliion prevails in Florence and other 
parts of Italy on Twelfth-night. Befana is said 
to have been an old woman, who, when tbo wiso 
men of the East iwissed by, was busy in cleaning 
her house, and excused herself from going out to 
see them, on tho ground that she would see them 
on theit return. They^ , however, /went home 
another way, and IthO xb said to be still on the 
outlook for thorn, She is supposed to take groat 
interest in children, and to put presents into 
their Stockings On Twelfth-night, Fbrid^ly she 
was carried in efhgy through the streets, atqid 
great shoutings ,ahd rejoicings. It is generally 
supposed to be a remnant' 01 some Middle Age 
lystory ceremony,. The Word is also uatid as a 
ibear to flighted children! * ' 

OR BEY^ iai, 4 s a Turkish title, 
signifying lord or chief; and is applied 
to governors of amaller districts, higher 
““cars, and oite.persm of n^. 

^ I>un^ dam ahd loildw ^es of 
our era, mehcUoity prav»i4edJto extent* 

and several religious orderd'sp^ng up wW ddcivel 
thoir sribeisbciioe in this 
third year of Edward ^U^ 

TWt, because iflanir 

S nay ,live of 
themselves 

to thehaad or ' ^ ^ 
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pain of imprisonment, shall, under tho c*)lour of 
»pity or alms> give nnything to such as may labour, 
or presume to fovonr them in their sloth ; m 
tluit thereby they may ho eompelled to lalwnr 
for their necessary living.” statlilo 27 

Heiiry' vIlL after stating that vagabonds 
andbeggaiiihayeof long timeiaoreasod, and daily 
doinerease*i» great ^md excessive numbers enw c fcs 
that justiofes of the p;e^ioe and other oflicevs shall, 
mthm the limlts of, their authorityxurant letters 
to aged, poor, or impotent personSIFftutliormng 
them to ^g .vHthin a ce^in prescribed limit ; 
and if any one bo found begging beyond his 
limit, or Without sfieh letter of , authority, he 
shall bo sot in the stocks or whipped. Able- 
bodied iiersons^ found begging or vagrant, wore to 
bo taken to the next market-town, or other pEcc 
most convenient, and there tied to tho end of a 
cart and boaton with Wliips tliroughout the same 
“till the bo«ly bo bloody ,* ” and, after such punish- 
ment, “he shall bo enjoined, upon hie oath, to 
return forthwith tho next straight way to tho 
place where he was born, or where he |Bt»t dwelled 
the space of three years, and there put liimsclf to 
labour like as a true man oweth to do.” Five 
years later another 4ict was passed, providing 
that mayors, baililfs, And other head oiBcors of 
cities, towns, and parishes, shall most charitably 
receive and provide for such poor persons or 
sturdy vagabonds as shall come into their districts, 
and shall succour, relieve, and keep the said poor 
people by way of voluntary charitable aims in 
such wise as none of them shall of necessity be 
compelled to wander and go 0)>cnly in begging ; 
and also shall cause the said stiudy vagabonds and 
valiant beggars to be set and kepi to continual 
labour in such wise us they may got their own 
living with the continual labour of thoir own 
hands. For absimtiug themselves from sucli 
biboiu*, they were not only to be agaiu whipi)^!!, 
but to have “ the Upper part of the gristle of the 
ear clean cut off ; ” and such on one aftenvards 
apprehended wandering, in idleness to be indicted 
and tried at the next l^uarter sessions; and, if 
found guilty, shall be adjudged to suffer death 
as a felon. It further provides, that children 
about five and under founcen years of age were 
to be taught some craft by which they might get 
their livings when they *came of age. Notwith- 
standing tnete severe' enactments, the number of 
idle beggars and v^abonds teetes to. have in- 
creased; and l and 2 EdWs.rd VI. 0, 3, after repeal- 
ing all previous enactments, declares that every 
loitering and idle wanderer who snail refuse to 
apply himself to honest labour is to be taken as a 
vaga1x»nd ; and if be contanu'^ idle, and refuse 
to labour, or run away 6*0111 Work set him to per- 
form, he is to bo branded with' the letter V, and 
Iw- adjudged a slaye for two y<!|aTS to any person 
who shall demand him. to/vb^ fetV on met^ and 
Water and refuse mcate caused, te work in 
such labour, how vile howevef /It bo, as he shall 
be put to, by beating, chaining, or othcrwiito. If 
herUn away witlun^^tha two yeois^ he is to be 
bonded in the Tetter B, and ad- 

.iudged a sWve foir lif ei If bo nmawny again, 
he is to suffer death as a 6k>n« Provisions were 
made, by tWs, statute for impotent beggars and 
children, mmilar to tKose under ^ Henry yill. 
The nutnber vagfants, however, seems still to 
have increased ; and SHiype relate, that letters 
"bavins been isstmd by tea privy council to the 
cbunteis to search for and 
'Isil vagabonds and sturdy beggars 
or Egyptians,^’ 13,000 
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na«»feerleHfj mcfn ” were i^ken uj», During the 
reign KU^t^beth mrieniiiittetnpiit '«i^ere macle 

ameliorate the oon^itkm ol pooraiijl mppro^k 
Vagrancy ; anti varih«« statutfeH were i^weed on 
the aa^bjo^. i^bc present few of ji&nglaiMl relat- 
4ug tohcgg«ir«h> roguhvtetiJ>y the s Oeo.'IV. o. j 
83, wiiieh enaetii that heg^te in any public ph^e^ j 
or perfsena, faicttdng vh4l<ilfte|i to heg, fliiatl he liable 
to iDD^prwQwnOnt, foi- any lyeriotf not exceeding 
one jnontfo>s;vjjMUi beggars repoatiiigr offbnoc 
W MSwlrogueeand vagabtnuls,. antMkbJe 
to l?o ihjp4«<wed fot? ttoe montlia ^Hb.bom 
labour. Tbo existing $cotch law against btgg^ 
was icnactod in 1698^ 

BEGHAHLS^ h^jZ-hardSi a name applied to 
a certain class of balfmionks who followed the 
tliirtj rule of Ht. Francis. By some the name i$ 
■<iorivc<l from St. Bcgga, by others from tho old 
Gorman verb hf^fjtjtU, (now i^^eAwi)^ to beg^and 
hardt or knrU hard, with importunity. They 
^irose in Germany at the cud of the 14th century, 
whence they nmrospinto the Kotherlands, France, 
ond Italy,, were ihey wore known as Bkochi and 
fhsfmtk . As shey bwonged to uo monastic order, 
they wore rwirded as laymen;, and, from their 
irrmlai* mode of life, they were looked uiK>tt 
with diaSi^iVour, aiftd subjected to persecution. It 
lormoii a kind of refuge for heretics and persons 
of loose character, so tliat it oamo to comprise a 
number of sects or bodies who differed widely 
from each other in their opinions, dtsciphuc, : 
uhd mod© of life'-^some given to prayer, others 
to pro|i|gtt«y. At length the Beghards were com- 
peliedtwa Fmiol bull to disperse, or to join the 
'Orderi dl tho Dominicans or Franciscans. In the 
Kethcrlhnds, whose they juHisci’ved a better 
charaotesr, they continued to subsist longer ; but 
them they disappeared about tlie end of the 14th 
oentury^ 

BEGLBiy&BC4, is a Turkish 

tilde literally signifying in-ihc© of princes, or lonl 
of lo^a, km is i^i^plied to the go vornors-general of 
provinces who kite ueict in rank to the viaier, and 
bftvo nn^r thein saveralbegs^ »gas< kk, 

; B^^T^ASS^ l^da'-ih^y a secret order in the 
<.)tto1amn fsmfJbe. It. orlginsded in the 3c6th 
Otfmlmry^amVbes^ski's^ a resemblonoe 

to free^mstsonry. secret «%m and iwtsswottls being 

^ chxss Of women whd j | 

iwjlihont, taking any vow&‘ or following 1^09 
’0# rienyordey^ unH^ »them^lve^ . togethor for de- 
yo^itd purposes. They api^ed 

iaG^Wmany fatherlands as early ^dihe 

x«ifc,<^i|n)iyj,;atiLdarii5 a^id to have- taken theiv 
f i ^egga: , Th^ lived gcheialiy in 
cotl^OSi nmlor the direction of a 
Vf0ri| di»t^ui«hod from tho rest of 
*u>4 ee- 

^flwnr vjrreat attontmn to tho* 
to exist 
t^c Reformation, end 
elos6 of the %81^ 
Jto, he met 'with in some . ■ 
teTQacmyr.wlust 


BEHEADING, striking off the 

heads of’ persons condemned to death. It was 
inttodneed into England hy William tho Gon- 
tjueroir, and until eompamtivoly recoyit times, tho 
headsmah} , or ’&xCtiuttoTier, has figured promi- 
nontly in onr history. In France, heads are still 
atrnck off by tho gaiUotme. (jSp^ GuitLom'fi.) 

. BEtlEOffOTH^ W'^hc-moth^ an animal of 
groat strengUi, described in Job xl. 15— 24» but 
novjbere eb»0 »>enti(m«d in Scrijiture, Commen- 
, tatdrs tktk much, divided os to what animal 
is meant: By some it is understood to be tlio 
elephant, by fliers the hippoi^otamus j the gene- 
ts opinion seems to be in favour of the latter, 

BEHMENITES, &e(r)'-7/ic-wto, a religious 
sect which flourished in Cjormany and other parts 
of Europe in the ^th century. Tliey took their 
name from Jacob Behmon, Boohmc, or Boehm, a 
celebrated Gorman mystic or theosophist. (^See 
BioonAPHiCAL Division.) It was no port of 
Behmen's intention to found a sect. Itis object 
was ineroly to exhort Christians to true and pure 
life, and to instnict them in the mj^cries of the 
tnift faith. He himself lived and omd a genuino 
IVotosiant, a member of the Lutheran church. 
Richard Baxter describes the Behmeiiitos as men 
of greater meekness and more sclf-coutvl than 
any of tim other sectaries. Though Behracn has 
still many admirers in the present day, esjjocially 
in Germany, the Behmciiites, as a religious sect, 
may be said to be extinct. 

BEIN G, ftre'-iw//, is a term used in phtlosoi»hy 
to denote whatever has a being or existence, 
either actually in the outer world, or ideally in 
tho mind itself, Kot only have the fictions of 
our mind a being, bvit eveti, according to some 
philosophers, npthinff can be said to have a being. 
BEIR AM. {See Bair AST.) 

^‘BBL AND THE DRAGON,” the name 
of an apocryphal and uneanouical book of >Scrip* 
tore. It was always reiected by the Jewish 
cdinroh, and is extant neither in the Hebrevr nor 
Chald^ language, nor is there any proof that it 
over was so: hence St. Jerome tenns it “tho 
faibb of Bdand the Dragon.'’ It is road “for 
oditotion ” in tho Roman Catholic church on 
Ash-Wednosday. 

BELIEF^ is that state of mind in 

whicli omacquiesoes m some truth, real or sup- 
posed. No doubt, every Jdan in tho world who 
believes in anytinug, even the most sin>orstitiou8 
idqa tl^at ever found i^edehco^/does so because ho 
haMomo.kW uf A vagUopcrei^jtron that the ob- 
belief is ml and true. Rut the act 
of belp^itself has puksled the wise throughout 
all agex ^aqtly to doftcrib© its character. One 
man tmegos the act is in^emcMaly another says 
It IS a tliird amrms. iJnit it is emotianoL 
and a fourth, who is likely as near the truth as 
any of the previous three, avera that it beara all 
tlmse yanems characters, at different , times, and 
nppM to different subjoots^ Now it is 
mteno^uai, now it is mp^l, anoir it is ammonal 

f®- ^ 

dpani^6pofii^tihot,9r5of4tttuitiOB, Thei^iaon of 
a* &..illei io<»s9lite;df this 

WWd, W)lD«fs «eii'er^,tsriB 
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seeing.” Thei^ iire> properly, font fiomrm icbin 
winch tho soiiml belief 19 of men ^ro uaoda Mp ; — 
1st, there is intuition or instinct; and^tWe is 
onr ordinary experienoe; 3*dv them are "wtr 
scientific convictions, derived igiPai ,^erc^d 
of the two aoureea of knowle^e^ doduotioji, tkd 
induction; 4th, there is testwmy- il^e 
stitnte the sources of our r^fd,OQiiviotKM^ts^ M 
feeling and im agination have a ^eat rntt^’ in 
giving rise to illusory notions and Itoparsijil^ons 
beliefs in the ^inds of DlSh is rf^sponi^ie 

for every belief, real dr iliusory, idiicl^'he Min’; 
tains, provided, afwaye, it was possible fdr him to 
discipline himself properly in the vatioda kinds 
of knowledge in ^ich ho cxerci^ hiS beliefs. 
This arises from the fact that wo have all power 
over our minds in directing them to one object or 
another of study ; and if thk act, which is ad- 
mitted on all hands to be voluntary, be really so, 
for every voluntary act we commit, either directly 
-or indirectly, we are entirely ro^onsible. Be- 
lief is no doubt indirect in its conneotion with 
the ooBscioncD, but it is. not, therefore, wholly 
irresponsible. Lord Broi^bam broached the 
irresponsible^ viev^ Of belief some, years ago, in 
an inaugural address as Imd , rebior of the 
Glasgow University, since which time it has been 
muon discussed. 

BELIEVERS, le-lea^-verSf an appellation 
fii*st given to the disciples of Christ, but, towards 
rite close of the ist century, applied to those 
Christians that had been admitted into the 
^ Cl lurch ^by baptism, in contradistinction to oate- 
. oUmnens wlio had not been baptiuod, and, con- 
sequently, were not entitled to church privileges. 
At present, the word is commonly iwedassynony- 
'Xnous with Christians. 

BELL, BCyOK, and CAKPLE. {See 
E tOOMUNlOATtON, ) 

BELLIGEREI^^T, (Lat., 

hmry war, and (/erei^ to carry on), isa'term ai^lied 
to nations waging or carrying ou war against each 
other. 

BELOMANCT, -(Gr., befoe, 

an arrow, and wa?i<aa, prqdmw), donotea a 
Species of divination by means of artows, com- 
'aon among the Arabs and other pastern nattons, 
rt is proctiseil in various ways ; but the most, 
common is to shoot off a nombor of arrows with 
inscriptions attached to tjiem, and to bo guided 
by the inscription upon the SJtow which is first 
found, , , > < < 

BELTEm, 


5 , BENEDICTINES 

out Into small pieces, one of them being bkek- 
^'od. These fragments were shaken up in a' 
bonnet (snd drawn for. Thfe person who got the 
hlaofc Mt wasr sacrificed to Baal'- • that is, ho must 
leS|> throe '^mes over tho' fiomesi (Sec MaYdax,) 

in Law. 

• teEjyemWiimilAiir,.* signed by 


BENCHERS; in fheihus of court, 

are tile senior members of thb society of each 
house or inn, generally barrisiers of distmctioij, 
to whom the government bf its itffaits is com- 
mitted ; and out of thfe number onb is aummlly 
chosen as treasurer. The tolp power of calling 
students to the bar, by which ^ey beoomo bav- 
riatersj nud of dkbartiag them,, 'and thereby de- 
priving them of their ,quaUfieatibn,-for miscon- 
duct, is vested in them, subji^ tp. aft appeal to 
the judges as visitors of the inp , Thesnums ore 


TINE, a great ;|^th^ 

fcjstival, once common' iio All tjjo C 4 tk'|^rion», 
find traces of wliloh sidlt emt 4n sximd fkrts of 
j^otlond'and Irehmd, The hamo |a derlved.from 
tirWf flrC) arid, .SisnL lor tk’Q sun, or god df 
light ; and in tho Iciwi tlie month of 

may is still called . The festival was 

held bn the ist of.Sfey ; krgo fires wore kindM 
on the summits nf jio ldifhost^ 4 catlde 
were driven -betwoim 

thorn from (;ontagious'ditliftrji|t^£bfttddAt!b^^ 

were ori^ftatly SfbCri^bdV^ : 

of < ,the .district ^ 

'ftftd teklnfflod ihttift' 
f^val s^ms. ako 
^Ksf 'MdvOftibar. ' 'Ih 
kt^'iss theibo^iftg 
, a eustofti ' 
ytt of TS»y and 


four in number—viz., the Inner Temple, tho 
Sfiddk Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray's Inn, 

BENEDlG 3 rTE,ien’-s-dits’-t-te(tAt.),th€name 
given to tho hymn or song of tho Throe Child- 
ren in the fiery fujuaco, from the Latin version 
0^ it, beginning Bencdicite omnia Duminum. 
The singing of the BonedicHe m tho Christian 
<Hutrchcs is very ancient, for ii oj^iears to havo 
been In universid use as early as the tlmo of 
Ghrvsostom. Jn tho English ohuroh, the Bene- 
dio li* was, by Edward VL’s Elrst BjDiok, pro- 
8cru',id to be used during Lent r buti by tJic 
present Tmyor-book, it may bo said or sung at 
tho morning service, instoj^d of the Te jDciiw, 
whenever tko minister tMn0 fit. 

BENEBIOTINEJ^, an order 

of monks taki^ their name from their < founder, 
SI. Bonodicty who nourished In IhsfyJu rim early 
part of tho 6tU etmtury.. . The flrist monAstery 
was at Cassino, near Naples^" They OT>tead very 
rapidly, and for the no^ct three cofttunoSy almost 
all the monks in the West be to bo 

Benediatinos. At first tjiey had ftu diiitincrive 
dress, but afterwards tliby wo»o bkek j whonoo 
they came to bo called also Blaok 
decline of monastic disti^me led tojdio ridorms 
' of Benedict of Aniona in the fith oontU]:y,,and of 
! the abbot of Olugi^y in tho bogbining of me^tpth. 

' Tho Oltiftiacs, in puce of the eHscordant aM un- 
eerfeiift rulos that had Inthorto eskisted^ made 
fixed i^uktioftsnowwii&g'‘^e iv^rs of worship, 
the obwtnce, disciptiftc, aaij' gbvemmeftt of 
thahr monasterios, which weio sown in^t 4 d 
thi*oftglmut Europe, * The rules ^ :Sti 'Beftodiot, 
m obse^ed by the Ei^ish mnnka pisftvioua to the 
Reformation, were a« rolkrani': were obliged 

to perform thfeir devotiotfs^^vefttimoB 1ft twenty- 
four hoftto^, and always to gp iiswo’ and two to- 
gether ; ‘^very dsy duringL^t they were obliged 
to fast until six m the 'evenisjgv'^^ to diminish 
their, usual time of fftd ftftring 3 but 

;they were not any voluntary 

hustoi!riy:>«dtha\i^ ^^nikeiit'bf thenr. suj>erior 3 
e^eiftod 1ft ikftir i®feeto*y at moats, 


wweo^jgcd to attoftd^to therealdiftg bf tho 
tenpturas^ ; sftndl faults thoy were smtt out 
1 for' gxmth&t, -they were 'debarred 


ifrcftft meals ; for gtmth&tf thw were debarred 
^eli^iotos Oftd ixofuded from the 

whil^ offenders were ox- 

ttto tlw About ia54»it was 

^|bmta that'aincoita rise uds ord^ coidd boost of 
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24 popes, nearly aoQ cardlmls, 7,000 archbisliops, 
15,000 bishops, 15^^ abbots of renown^ alwfo 
4 "000 sjtints, and up#^ds of 371OO0 monasteries j 
bash^ias 20 emperors, 10^" impresses, 47 
above 50 qu^na,.2p sons bf ^ejtnpci'ora.^ 48 sons of 
kings, aboht j,oo princesses. '^Iti the isth century, 
this order had 15,107 monasteries, of which, aftilr 
the Eefomw^tjon, only about 5,000 were left, and 
at present there are only about SoP. This order has 
produced a great number of learned men, fo^; one 
of tjxe duties iiniweed on the monks was tliat 
of copying manuscripts, and so enriching^ the 
college libi'arlca; and most imiKutant services to 
litoraturo have been rendered by members of the 
order, wbich did much in the way of fostering 
and sprewliug Olmstianity, civilirAtion, and 
learning in the Middle Ages. 

BENEDICTION, ben''B'dik*-»hm (Lat., 
henedimt X speak well), is the invoking of the 
divine blessing npon individuals; sometimes, 
also, upon anh^S and things. The ceremony 
of blessing is dlpVory remote antiquity, for wo 
road of the Jovrish patriarchs, before they died, 
invoking the blessing of (>o<l upon their children. 
At a later period, the priests were commanded to 
blcHB the people ; and Christ himself sanctioned 
the cu.stom, in that, before parting from his dis- 
ciples after bis resitrrection, “ he lifted up his 
hands and blessed them.” In tlie ritunl of the 
Kom/«i CathoUo church the benediction, in differ- 
ent forms and words, occupies au hnivortant 
place) and it constitutos an essential part of 
many of its ceremonies. One of the most im- 
posing of these is when the Uope, on Easter Sun- 
day, after mass, in full pontificals, and attended 
by the cardinals and prelates, pronotiiices his 
benediction urbi orbi (on the city and the 
world), from the great gallery in front of St 
Peter B church, before many thousands of kneel- 
ing spectators, v In the litur^ of the Church of 
Englandt there are but two benedictions, and in 
the Uhuifeh of Scotland only one, pronounced at 
the end of thp swvioe. In tlm Greek Church the 
benediction by the priest is accompanied by a 
peculiar gesture of the fingers, supposed to 
smybotise the docirine of the I^inity ana the two- 
fold natxuro of .Christ, 

BENilpDICTD^S; (Lat., bles- 

sedh bf one of the hymns <^eredto be 

sedd ««r sung after the second lesson in the mora- 

service of thc Gliureh of England, It ia so 
oaU^ from Its btiginnSng with that word in the 
Larin version.' ' It consists of a portion of the 
flirst ohap^rof Bt. liuke’a Gospel, 

, ,BB 3 ^pFJ 0 E> (Lat., b^^cimriy a 

good daail, ft, (favour), in amhora of the Middle 
Ages, hi uiie^or a lee, sometimes more peculiarly 
milUare, In this sense, 
beneficey 43 ts land* at first granted for 

i ba^iattse heddeai worn hem^cio 
of the the. tenants were bound tor 

sWei^ fealtyjo tn^ lord, and to serve Mm in hia 
wart. , In as ithoso tenures became 

left their name of 1 
retained 

to them8!9^^''lhe,ip^ Betiofioe, in an i 

endowed with a ; 
rcvehnh'for of .divine ser^e, kH 

the tevenne ah ecclesiastical 
person, by 'wagr-of tetEi'servipe hh is 'to 

do to that bjssnewe: 4 w no#» % the, 

canon law* all^ySf 0f ftouls, , Until 

the 4th, century, tkp levenhft^ w%he '0hnr^h 0^0- ^ 


sisted principally in alms and voluntary contn- 
butlouji, and were distributed undsjr the directions 
of the bishop ; but wdieii the Church came to 
^Missess lands, part thereof wore assigned lor the 
subsistence of the clerks, aud called benefices, of 
which we find some traces in the 5th and 6th 
centuries. But it does not apprar that the allot- 
.ments were positively defined till about the 12th. 
At first each was contented with a single benefice; 
, but pluralities were by degrees introduced, on a 
pica that in some places a single bcnofico was not 
thought a oompatenoy. By of Parhameiit 
passed in the present reign, a distinction is made 
between benenoea and cathedra L preferments— by 
the former, being meant all paroeldal or district 
churches and endowed chapels aud chapelrics, 
with the care of sOuls ; and by the latter, dean- 
eries, archdeaconries, and cauonries, aud generally 
all dignities and offices in any cathedral or col- 
legiate church below the rank of a bishop. 

Avoiflanoe of BeneflceB,— A benefice can only bo 
legally avoided or vacjated from six causes by 
death; 2, by resignation, if the bishop is willing to 
accept the resignation : 3, by the acceptance of another 
benefice or sotue preierment incompatible with the 
holding it ; 4, by deprivation and sentence of an eccle- 
siastical court ; i, by an act of laws in conscfiuence of 
simony ; 6, by default of the holder of the benefice in 
neglecting to read publicly in the church the Thirty- 
uiue Articles, and declare his assent thereto. 

BENEFICIARY, lenf -e-fish' -a-re^ is applitni 
to the holder of a benefice. In a more geueial 
sense, it denotes one who receives a l>enofit, or 
one who enjoys an interest in any funds or estate 
held in trust by another. Patent rights and copy- 
rights are denominated beneficiary privileges.. 

BENEFIT OF CLERGY, ben'-c-p, origin- 
ally denoted the privilege or exemption which 
was possessed by the clergy from secular jurisdic- 
tion. In early times, clergymen were in certain 
cases exempt from i>unishment by secular judges, 
and could claim their tmvUegiam ckricale. This 
privilege, however, dianot extend to high treason. 
Afterwards, the ability to read, as being at that 
time almost solely confined to the clergy, came to 
be the test of one’s being entitled to the benefit 
of clergy. In 1488, when reading had become a 
less raro accomplishment, a distinction was made 
between the clergy and those who wore merely 
able, to read ; so that one of the latter class, after 
having once been admitted to riie benefit of clergy, 
was not allowed to claim the privilege a second 
time, unless he produced Me orders ; and those 
who had once claimed the privilege were burned 
on the hand, in Order to mark them. The for- 
mality of reading was done ani^y with by 5 Anne, 
c. 6; which enacted :th.at the benefit of clergy 
shouldhe extended to all Who are entitled to it , 
Without requiring them to read, and, instead of 
binning the hand, the judge had power to inflict 
a ^e or ^ntence to imprisonment. Benefit of 
clergy had previously been adopted as a term to 
express freedom from capital punishment for a 
felony. It was not till 7 and, 8 Geo. IV. c. 28, that 
the benefit of clergy was ehtkely abolished. > 

^ BBi^EFIT,^ SO&iBTOtBS/ {See 
9octs?Eiss;) ■ 

BBNEY OliENpS,^ (Lat., hene 

wlen^, from WoH, and* >dshing), 
^earneft^ d? TUan- 

affection 

^Hpv^b«eiU^^ agreeable to witness 



' . BENI-ISRAEL ! 

Of hear of dikircsst and for our o'vim Bakes, there* 
fore, we desire to alleviate it ; others, with far 
greater reason, to an instinct inherent in cmr 
nntn^e. ♦ ‘ Benevolence.” was a means of raising 
money formerly voaorteu to by th® kings 
land, in violation of the Magna t^ha^ta^ Aa^he 
name implies, it was nominally a hut 

in reality it was a forced loan, eja^aoted wth or 
without the condition of repaynieiit. Ed^rd; 
IV. had frequent reooutse to th^s means of Rais- 
ing nioney ; but by a statute of his "suc^saor, 
,Eiciiard XJI., it was declared to be illegal.- Bene* 
voleuoes were, hmgevet, exacted by Henry YH*, 
and oceasioiially, by means of ciToukm iinder the 
privy seal, by his successors. In i6iq, Oliver St. 
John, a member of Parliament, was nnod .^5,06o, 
and Chief Justice Coke disgraced, for severely 
censuring such modes of raising money. 

Bill of Rights, in Feb., 16^9, declares that the 
levying of money for or to the use of the Crown, 
by pretence of prerogative, without grant of Par- 
liament, is illti^l. 

BENI-ISRAEL, 6e'*nt (Sons of Israel), a 
people numbering about 6,000, in the west of 
India, dwelling on the coast districts near Bom- 
bay, who preserve a tradition of Jewish descent, 
and acknowledge the law of Moses, although in 
practico not free from the idolatry of the Hindoos. 
They think they are the descendants of seven 
m(vn and seven women who came from the north 
1,600 yeai^s ago. They have the Jewish cast of 
.countenance, but object to be called Jews, con- 
^sidering it as a term of reproach, and have a vciy 
slight knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures, their 
meeting-places or synagogues possessing no manu- 
! 8crii>ts. They fom communities governed by 
rfone'of their own number, styled a m^tocd-ciw, and 
their religious ceremonies arc presided over by a 
ICazlt who performs circumcision and other rites, 

BENISH BAYS, among the Egyp- 

tians, is a teiin applied to three days of the week 
(Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday), from thoir 
being days of less ceremony in religion than the 
other four.^ They are named from the Unisht a 
garment of common, not of ceremonious use. 

BEHIHON. {See Bkkktixotion,) 
BENSHIE, OH BANSHEE, len'^she, Irish 

Celtic, heart, a woman, sif/he, a fairy, a aut»er- 
jiatural being, prominent in the sux^erstitions of ^ 
the more mifeducated, Irisli. It is supiuised to 
apj)e»'r in the. figure of b foiuale, who utters wjld 
sluieks and iiathetic 'warlingS when a member of' 
a family in which she Is interested is nejar death. 
A similar superstition prevails in the highlands 
of Scotland. 

BENTHAMITE PHILOSOPHY.. JSe&: 

UmiTAKiANiaar.)^ 

BERBEliS, h&r'-her^ (Lat.^ &rtriaH)/the ifn'* 
habitfrnta of the northern part of the Crreat Deserf 
and the mountmnous districts of l^rbary.' The 
whole of these scattered ti?ibcs are descend- 
ants of the aboriginal ibbabltaiite of Korthem 
Africa. Their . numbei' is ,calpul»t^ to W at the 


1 BERENGARIANS 

but upon the great Arabian immigration, in the 
11th century, they were driven back to the movui- 
mina and desert regions, judiiero Ihev now liv« 


*VM vv j <aJi w nr APM . Ml. vnr at IWQ Stii^i^ly 

compactly made, The 
1‘AU'opean than African injy^:^ :^^ 
hair are <lark, and they 


implacable in their dispbsitiiim'; 
the Berbers formed tho 
ktion dwelling on tbe'upra^ 


Ains and desert regions, a^ero they now live 
In AIgmm they are calledliKabyleB, and arc as 
^ yet unepnquered by the l^ench. In Morocco 
they are oalled SheHoohj and m^Tiipoli thsy 
only pay a nominal allegianco to the Turks. The 
Berbers who mhabit the desert havebooome much 
. mtved with the negro race, and arooalled Txmric, 
or TaWarerk, by the Arabs. Thh whole race, at 
the present day^ Seem to possess a wild spirit of 
indei>endencej which prevents them from unit- 
ing t<^ethor or making any d^lded.progross in 
civilization. They are constantly flthtiUg, either 
amongst themselves or with their neighbours. 
Their dwellings ai*e mostly clay huts and tents , 
but they have some stone houses in their villa gps, 
The mines of lead and iron ore in the Atlas 
mountains are worked by them. They have 
water-mills and oil-brossos, ahd many of them 
have large herds and fiocks of Oii,ttle and sli^p. 
They are also agricultujBil, and have an especial 
liking for the rearing of fruit-trees. The Berbers 
were formerly Christians, but sln^c the Arab in- 
vasion they have all become h^phometans. 

BERCHTA, baireh'-ta (Old Oer., pmhta, 
lightning, shining} whence the name Bertha), in 
German mythology, is a spiritual being, probably 
the same, under n diEfcrcnt name, os the Hulda 
(gracious) of North Germany; but in North Ger- 
many HuUla is regarded as a benign apiiit; 
whereas, in South Gennady, Beiohta is looked 
upon as a malevolent being, and her name is 
made UBO of to frighten disobedient children. 
Ikrchta is especially charged with the tn^erlook- 
ing of spiwners, and it was' believed that if, at the 
^d of a year, she found any flax left on the dis- 
talE, she destroyed it. Many«|>ringB in Germany 
bear hot name. 

BETiEANS, bc-re'-a/is, a sect of dissenters 
frmn the Church of Scotland, who take their 
naihe froth, and profess to follow, the oxaipple of 
the ancient Bereans (who are recordod to have 
“ received the woid with all rcadmess of mind”) 
ih building their system of faith ami practice 
uiion the Scriptures alone, without any rogord to 
human authority. Their founder was im Bov. 
John Barclay, at one time a mmistor'of the 
Church of Scotland, and from whom the members 
of the sect are sometimes oallecl Barolayans. Tho 
Bercaus agree with the groat body of ChristwHxs 
respecting the doctrino of the Trinity, and with 
<{ the Calvinists regarding predestination and oleo- 
tipn. They difter from other sects in .rejecting 
oil. natuial religion; fti hohUng faith to be a 
simple orodence of God’s" word, and always accom- 
panied with a peri»onal assurance of salvation ; 
in considering unl^olief as tho tin ;againBt tho 
Holy Ghost; m 6 . in interpreting almost all the 
Psalms at t^ioal or prophetical of' JotutB Christ, 
and reckon it n x^orversion to apply any' Psalm to 
individual spiritual exporionce,v The Bereans 
were at one time pre^jr tlinrierou# in Scotland, 
but they are now nearly extinct. 

BEBENGAHI AJ^^y a de- 

iiominari<^. tith centnyyiand 

adhered to the dl I^^rengariu 

deaijonof A^era, lyho dpxmBwl the Roman Ca- 
: tholiqdootrihoOf trab substantiation, and asserted 
4 bai the bread nrid wine.in the Lord's Supper 
’Wrere not re*illy and jtsseivrially, but only &ur- 
. htiyely* cliangod into.ihe body and blood of 
i The llomaa Catholics mEikod tho Beren- 

'f. tna ihost dangerous of heretics. 
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ler('bc-le-ant Uie of absolute ictearliam^ 

iv<»rkod ovit ih writing m 

Bbhoo l 5 orMc!y, fflBPUyuo, chi«(iy in 
Pri0iMi>les of Buimwi jjuftcrtvl6(f%e,” publiftlwd in 
Dublin, in 'lyxb, and in ^‘'Jfbroe Dialoguoab^' 
tween Hyias PliiinUuiousty^ wbiob a^>e«^d 
in 1713. ’Objieot dT' tbo*e worW®* 

defineit by-the autbor, was to sAnm tbe .wenkrtoas., 
of tho tnaljeiJMifttei advocated by some wjfLtei* 'of 
tbo by denying, dn reived S>?iaeii^es of ' 
philoeophyv iJ'o veanty of an exWnai wofid— 
‘'‘Thto objeei of both pieces is to pBOVe tliit the 
commonly Tocoived notion of fcbe existci^co.of 
matter is falso i tluit sduaiblo material objeotSr'iis 
they are eaUed, arov not external to the. miid^ 
but exist in ii, an^l are nothing inore tbab im-, 
presaions made upon, it by the hfrumflhte 6 ,^^ of! 
God, aocordii^ to certain rules termad laws of 
naturO;, from Wluob, in tbo ordinary course of im 
government, ho ticrvef deviates t and that the' 
steady adUerenoo of the Suineme Spirit to those 
rules is what^c^uij^t^s the reality ot thihgsio his 
creatures.”' 'Aiawni critical writer paijaphragos 
the theory The universe is iuoonceivablo 

apart from 'mlndi ?. existence, as such, denotes 
oonsciopH fliplriji;<e,and the objects of oonsciousnoKs. 
Matter and nxtornal tlnngs, in so, far os they are 
thought to an existouce beyond the circle of 
consciousue^siSi, arc impossible, inconceivablo, 
al)flurd. . . V Since ideas are not duo to our own 
actiyii^S th^ do not^result from our will ; they 
midit, tlmrcfoijO,bo produced by some other will-- 
by thd Piyii^a'intelli^tmce. Since exi)€rioUce is 
thus the u^hslant action unon our minds of 
eupi^um.aatiyoT^tollect, an(r is. imt the coase< 
quonccL of dead^ inert matter. *’ Tin; promulgation 
of such, a strange philtwophy, of course, aroused 
an active c^itroyemy, contomptubus entieism, and 
opoxi ridioule. BoswoU relates that In a cmxver- 
sation dbhnsuu^ they spokef of “ Budiap 

Berlnjh^jrs jugonious sbpliistry , to prove the 
noU'OjdslencQ > of , nj^ttor, hnd that ey^thlng 
in tne tyiivi^rso is k«ainply ideal. 1 ohierved 
that thon^ aatltSed his .doctrine is 

not tmor, it ik impiissibl® . to ref U to it. I slmli 
never alacrity with wld^b Johutoii 

ftiisw^d, Ij^s with, xnmhfcy, force 

Atope till he. rebouniled 
• I reru*u% iR«4^. One of Johnson’s few 
had reto»n«Ov to jlhi* snbjoct Being in wm?. 

a. 'gentlwnan Who thought, lit to; 
naoniloii wi BftJpMey’sJngoidOus ph^aapl^,; 
tlmt I Vt ah poreei^cd 

inindv , ’whm^ w ' ©snfterbad' ^ was going /away, I 

Joh^on Mr. doh'^f 

f^twf wo 

■ ihort .yodfP 

intewod f 


»; of 3^tk,and 

, a io V 3 Sd«l,iiM Burho 
reply to Berkeley, 
,1 lecohp^tiobs «int^loEod with the* 
^' 0 : witer^^sted . in 


tactics' .-[TOfil' : sympathiza. ■ With >■ ' l^sw^'a 

, ha)<^' a^ordod.' A 

by. the pim»» 
«i»swror.ef?ee%i%. 

wa» 



bostleaaai^ 


. ar^ to Wfoirml 


not oxcepted,” Dr. Bcatlio also pointed out the 
sceptical tendency of Berkeley s theory, that in 
fact it sapped the very fouiulations of rational be- 
lief in auytldng— “ If Berkeley’s argument be 
oondusivo, it proves that to bo nilso which every 
mauv must neciesaai'Uy bcliove, every jnoment of 
hislife;..to bq .tmoj and that to be true, which no. 
man <4»CO th® ,fou(aA*ition of the world was ever 
oapol^ ;0? bip%ylhg for a single momenta” It 
is strange, jin4ea^ that Berkeley liiuifielf should 
not have pu^eived what a pariulox ho vrm 
Uiaintaining. If,hffUiing exists actually, but tho 
ndpd only, reives impressions direct fiom the . 
Divine then the Divjp© and hiinum mihda 
ato aeoopted as actual ex^touces, winch, acord- 
iiig to his owti thbary, cannot be philo.sophicaliy 
proved. ^ Of course^, he never acted as if his 
theory wore true j wa;J quite os convinced of the 
rcf^ty oia rtone, if bo 8tra<?k it, a.s Johnson him- 
self was, of the clothes be woro, or of the dinner 
he ate. His speculatioiis were an instance of 
the perilous roHomblanoe which abstract specu- 
lations and Rubtio chains of lexical argument- 
may bear to nonsense ; and the “ common sense,*’ 
phitosophyMhafc is the acccptatioxi of the idoiia 
and sensations common to all human beings in 
more or less degree— as defined by Reid, Dugald 
Btowart, and otiior later metaphysical writers, 
host practically replied to and superseded the 
idealism of Berkeley. Dr. Arbutbnot, as witty 
Ebs skilful, attoailcd 'Berkeley in an illnofss caused 
by fever, and wrote to Swift — “ Poor philosofdier 
Berkeley lias now the idea of health, which wiut 
very hard to produce in him ; for ho had an idea 
of a strong fever on him so strong, that it was 
very lam to destroy it by producing a contrary 
one.*’ The best guide to Berholoy*s philos(»phicftl 
speculations is, perhaps. Professor Fraser’s 
‘‘life, I^itterK, and Dissertations on his (Ber- 
keley’s) P}iilos(^Uy,*' published by the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford* in 1871 

jBERIjIN decree. Tho French entered 
■Berim on the S7th of October, 1806, after tho 
battle of Juna, and the Emperor KaiK>leon issued 
from that city tbo famous Interdict against tin* 
noinmcrce of England, doclarhig tho Britisilt 
lelan'da to be iu.a stato of blockade, and ordering 
all Englishmim, found in countries oovu|)ied by 
troops, tob© treated Ob prisoners of war. 
tehn Oifttgrwn on tho intern Questiou. A Con- 
of represeutatives (witlx reoltfent Ambassadors) 
of Chwamhy. Itusaia) Turkey,. Orcat .Britas», Austria, 
and Italy a»Whleu atlBerlin on tho ijth of 
June, f?7.8, md signed a treaty oa the 13th of July, 

BoiimajiJi we 5 wdoSsp<m<ltin 1 f ?KiVke7;*^fiS- 

coUfttltukKtanautOnpxnoiWpntiiciimliiy, tributary 
to 4 beBullian»a»daneWttrovih<s^ Eastern Honaxelia, 
IwW3E,/TtouQmoa*,jOoaaK^^^^ and variations of 
the tn Ike Tt.v:,kish empire were made, 

;• Bwlbi Odidi^'a^^ On the iiib of July, xSSo, the 
-itSf^Ben^lvea ot.Gre^ Brif^TFrance, and Oormany 

1^J^*iv,jdio tlW^tano# the cession 

Bulehino.to MdutahOgfp* of certain provinces. 

t&'Qxe 6 ;^ ' 

^‘BEEKA^tN^ An Wor 

< 3 i mouSorilamo^ of feet. But^rd, a oelebratcd 
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ItaliaijI anny» orgahized by Victor Einittannel in 
1849. Tliey UghtMiutl active troops, vreaniiig 
a (krk green umicn^nx and arnoted with lopg 
rifled. 

‘BERYL, a preciona fitouo pf beautiful 
y^llowiiib or blue colour, and trauftpax«»t. * 1 %^ 
beryl is frequently mentioned In jSicj%>ture. It 
one of the gema hi the of the 

Idgh priest, and is one ol the^ Of /tbet 

New Jerusalem* - 

BERYLLTANS, a ieot of 

beroticd who aros^in the ,3rd cont^i took 
tbeir name from Bczq^lus, au Arabian biehojj qf 
Bozrah. They hold tW Chidst did pot ekiat b«3^or^ 
afcy ; but that a* spirit^ xssuiisg tenai' Oodhim- 
s^f, a portion of the divme haturoi'^ united to 
him at UU birth. 

BliyrHLEHEM HOSPITAL, {See Bed- 
lam.) 

BETHLEHEMITESj b&th^ U-mii^i called 

also.Bothlqhemite Brothers, and Star^'hourers, ah 
order of monks that appeared at Oambridg0> in 
England, about the middle of the 13th century. 
But little is known respecting them. They were 
distill guished by a red star ha^ug five , rays, 
which they wore on their breast, in memory of 
the star* which aplMiared to the wise men of the 
East. Another order of the same namo was. 
founded on tho island of Teneriflfe, and they 
were also to be found in the Bpanish West 
Indies. Th e followers of J erorne Hues were some- 
times known as Bethkhemites, from B^thHhoiii 
churchi in Prague, where their loader preaehod. 

BETROTHMENT, he 4 roiih^-imnt (ri)iytb*i 
ti‘aiian^ to trow), is a miitnal ^agement or 
jjToinitoliy a man and woman, with h vietr to a 
future martinge. The word literally the- 

giving one's troth— that ia, true faith pk'^romise/ 
Among the ancient Jews, toe betrothmg was' 
performed either by a writing or laoce of .silver 
given to tho bride. Pr<xjuon%j the engagement 
was entered into very early in lifef though the' 
.actual inarriugc did not tako place till the parties 
wero of a proi»fir age. In Gerinany, where be- 
ti-othment is still common, there are vartotmlawa. 
regarding it. The consent of the potojata ia 
always necessary if the partiek are un^c 
but if the parents' witmiold %heir^e<totoi^t dsi- 
xeascmably, the permission of the jndga^mayba 
obtained to ent^ into .too cerntrao^. If 
opinions of the pamnts,^ dhvj&rto, tho law gim 
effeist to that of too fa^hto4 , toirm pcs^e; of 
G^many, the 

ptosonoc of wltocssea iMco i^dred i 

detract valid ; in othetoV tbeh A control lalmt 
only invalid, but the to it 

By the common law of Gorma^, .how<^vCiv 
trdtbment® ore ^id in ^ev»CT to 'W®bi 
consummation or tonttol^Mn W 
tak^plaoe.; The 

allowed to apply fto a df thb 

nor can they refuse tooto 

bhtoly important veas^. 

tototthe contyt 0 

trothment generally taktoplae^ 
itoiatioiiB and 
liy lomml lettorsf 


by advcrfcweitient. In Kiissia, the botrolhmeut 
now forms part of tho inarriago ceremony, lu 
IftiKland, formal betrotom^s were usual down 
to the time of the Kcformgli'Ou. The cerernony 
is said to have consUtod in “tlw intetohange- 
meut jCf riui^, the kiss, the ioiningV IwuicU, to 
which w fcp tuldcd’too testim^y of 

moof^, ftft^ betto^ent, r^toed to proceed 
to n^ttriag&i lyim; b^Ie.to ex^ommunicaiiou, till 
;spc(^ea of puzBghmmit wp abolislicd by 
aq Gobi IL 0. ,, T5iq only rejaiedy now for tho 

aggrieved paw Is an action at coinmon law for 
breach of ptomisa of 

BIT. ,;(4&e, »*[.>:■• 


BIBLE, hf-heH&t,;U' lSUa, tU bodsi.), i» 
toe name jfirst applied by OhryBostom, in the 4th 
century, to that ooUptiticn of toci'cd writings 
which k regarded by OMsttonii as the revealed 
[ word of Gotl, These Writings, Ate divided into 
two parts— the Old and the New Testament, tho 
former oontaiiang 39 hooks, tho latter «/, Tho 
Old Teatamcnt only is r«gunle<i as soered by tiit> 
Jews ; but both the Old and Kew Testaments arty 
held as sacred by Olmstians. The term Testa- 
meat is a trunslation of IMhxtefttatnenlma of 
the Vulgate, which, in tvwru, is a tmslation of 
too Gtoek whrd a covtomt. In tho 

: New T^tament, the Old Togtamout wTitiugs are 
i desispotod as the Seriptor©^ the Scriptures, or 
*th0 Holy Beripturee. About A.D. tSo, the term 
Hpjy Scriptures was used to iuolttuo tho Gospels ; 
and Irenfcus called, the whole coUcotion of the 
boo^s of the Old and New Testament tho divine 
S<^ptures AituJ the Lord?a Scriptures. The Old 
Ttotamiisnt' was a na^io uh^ by St. 1?aul (d Cor. 
Ui; “t4)^ ft trattslatiofi of tho Gtoeir expres- 

“old utovonftttt.^* It would 
be to^ro oorrect, theiqfdrSK to dotorlbft thh two 
toiltotiitoB. of :bb^ as thk and tho NaW Cbve- 

©crtotoly 

moto eoittot doctrinalfy { but iJtoftoniliar hamoa 
are the heritage of too and, wli&tever Dic- 
tomary makers might prefto, will reptftto flkjjfdift 
the memoty of ChristiAua The vwumc, ns wo 
noW possess it— contaMviug Wh toft Cldsdid New 
Testaments-^ is not only by far the toojjt tomark- 
oble literary i^oduction orfho Worid,ytowed only 
to ito litccs^y ospcotsvbut ton'toibc^the most re- 
marHftbla coBectum of hktorical tcoorda; tW 
most tompleto code of aii^iont vtoWf $ Iflto most 
totoufo uttertokes of jfty, of 

whkh to© human tohm t tl^ toost 

amaftinii^ ptopbottos^ tW ^most 

Itouto of, jl^e t esorts; 

'wefship to'Wblbhiill toft to^lkot 

and testofttlon wad of aout hnited i of 
descripttonii of tnimquiL ptoto# ^ 
ts^hds to uncquwH^d pidtxtrcS!^^4^ tondcr- 


t|^hds to uncquwBi^u ^etxtr^^^ tondcr- 

’ ncto'tovo/, domestic leading 

tofttuvOtt I of passkiiate ^rrepentance 

^<nt pawnonato outbnyato of to 


beauty, biit to^nitcly 
oonovptom unknown to 
ieiiyotoft« ftktow and philo- 

theology^ pro^y, 
'1 ,01 toft,'C%jL Thstomant, comes the Gofi - 


to^ Kuu^.T^S&ment, to© history of tho 
tofthnniani th© pathetic ami 


BIBLE 


BIBLE SOCIETIES 


g^ratid story of the life and daath of Jesus ; the 
record of the devotion, zeal, and jnifferiiigs of the 
apostles ; the epistles which, gave S|;»iritual food t# 
the early churches, and the closing vision of de- 
fitruc^on and reconstruction, of the awful con-, 
fliots between, evil and good; of -the heavenly 
Jerusalem, of wp^be: throne, and ofj^o 

end of death, *l(wT 0 W, b^ pain, Th,e 

arrangement of the hooks of iho;lBihIe now gene- 
rally accepted by ,Jh; 0 testants\i 2 f,’fihat ado|itod 
by Martin Luther in ihe r'sth .century. In the 
Old Ta^tmneid we have, first the PehtA touch (or 
five books)j which describe the creation of :the 
world, the iihrahaniic covenant, the emigration 
of the descendants nf Abrahajh to j^ypt, the 


exodus or de^rture froth that i:k)uti:try imner the 
Divine protectioi^, ^e wanderings in tho Siniatio 
wilderness, the ednquest and settlement of 
Oaiiaan, and the laws given by Moses for tlie 
regulation of the religious life of the nation. 
The books of Joshua and Judges, which carry on 
the history of the Jewish people iu the period 
preceding the ^tablishment of the kingdom of 
Israel. l%cn comes tho jmstoral story of Hath, an 
intrcHiuotihh.t<^ the personal , history of David, to 
be auhseqh^ily related in detail. This is fol- 
lowed b^ the two bookb of Samuel,, in which, 
framed as It w^e in the historical narrative of a 
titnO of trahitition. from Che rule of judges, or 
chief magiStttvtcs, to tho formation of a kingdom, 
appear three prominent figures— Siwnuel, the 
prophet j Saul, the first king of Israel ; and Daxnd, 
whose porflonality as Warrior* monarcli, Psalmist, 
“ egregious ijinner and magnificent saint,” is the 
most striking in. tho HebriEhv Scriptures, apart 
from the tclijrious hiterost excited by his typical 
oharacteri The two books of Kings and the two 
books of Ohroniclcs carry on the liistory of the 
^Jewish iieopU, and tho two kingdoms of Israel 
and Jud'ahi from the accession of Solomon to the 
captivity oAd disnersiou of the Jews after the 
Assyi^mn ‘imd fianylonia^^ invasions. The suo- 
coedidg' hodim! ofiBzra ,atid l^eUemiah describe the 
roturn iWm captivity and the ro-eatablishment 
of the Jowirii nation, with Jerusalem m the chief, 
city. , Then tb® intorosting story of bLfcher, 
an episUde nf the captivity J followed by tiie 
book of J^b, wldch aomo critics suiiposc to have 
been writt^ W.Hos^, and estimated to be one 
of thh Oldest books in the world, as it is 
oertalh^^onu of the most intcreAtifig and pro- 
foundly Then* follow the Psalms, 

piBirtll •written by D^vid, ywartly collected by lum 
and law authors add compUers^-some indeed 
as late" 9 ,£,th»‘ of the captivity. They 
wore adhj>w jKihe .chii^ed with musical aocom- 
service of, 'worship 
In m^kc a :^t higher, 

.appeal to and sympathy- In 

of re%foua ep-, 

thusiasm,^ |heTi^»^teous milings of the soul 
ootiafeihue-iyaeii ^M !^ .^d. the most piis- 
'rion'ath tlte most rapturous joy at . 

' irith thu Divine nature'^ 

^and hkhbrtations ; the • tbars 
of of ,|;?^ylon, the, sublime 

bo.rne 

' is va:mty*f* 

'l:he 

exoo8a'bf'gmrg^i^a’a^';S^ 
to be a .tyjri im' a 


in the union of tho soul with the church of the 
redeemed. After these are the books of tho four 
greater prophets, Isaiah, JoTemiali, Eisekiel, and 
Daniel; and of the twelve “minor’’ prophets, 
Hoaea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk; Zephaniah, Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, and Malachi, These cl<%c tho Old Testament 
volume, which includes in all 39 books.' The 
’New Testament contains the Gospejs of the four 
Eymigelis^; '&rtheW, Mark, Luke, and John; 
the Acts of the Apostles, describing the work 
.and labour of the Apostles among the Jews and 
Gentiles, < and the establishment .of Christian 
Churches ; , f 6 ur]U^i epistles 5 >y Paul, oUb by 
James, two byl*etcr, tnree^pr Jbhn,pno by Jude, 
and' the ^Revelation of John (the Apocalypse), 
in all 27 books. 

BIBIiE OHEISTIANS, somcHmos known 
as Rr^anitea, from William S. O Jhien, a\Ves- 
loyan local prwmher, who separated from the 
Methodists in 1815 , and with a few friends’ esta- 
blished the Soot whirli now contains a considerable 
number of momhers. In general ariangomeiits 
the Dible Christians follow, to a certain cxteiit, 
the practice of the Wesleyans, having the same 
system of societies, classes, circuits, and local 
and itinerant preachers. Tho preachers do not 
accept tho title of Reverend; ainl women «re 
allowed to preach, but not to take j)ait in Church 
government or disripline. 

BIBL^ i^ROHTBITION.- Q’ho proliihi- 

tion of the Bible to the laity, tm held by tho 
Roman Catholic church, took its vise in llio 
Mid/Ue Ages; for there is abundant eviilenco 
fdiowing that it did not exist in tlio early aj/es of 
the Church. Prom the time that Gregory VU., 

I in 1080 , declared that the Latin laiignain.' .sh»nild 
be the language of the Church, tho public use of 
vernacular copies of the Scriptures ern.-ied. It 
was not, however, till 1199 that luiiucont UI., 
with a view to check the spread of tho nd'o: med 
ptineipWs of the Waldenses, prohibited tho private 
possession or reading of the Bcriptuie.*^ without 
the permission of the , Church. Siunl.u i^kibi- 
tioj'xs wore issued at .Toulouse ( 1229 :, ,»,t. J ;.'/iors 
( 1233 ), and at the syiio<l of Oxford \ r ,'. 3 ). when 
the principles of WickUtfe were spw »,Ain- Since 
; that time, numerous enactments tlio ( 'hunh 
I liave been made on this subject, assci ( m- that it 
[ is dangerous to give the Bible freely io tiie lai’ v, 
and that no vetuaculaT version shtMtld hu uned 
without inte;^>retftti 0 n 8 t^n from i.lie Fathers 
and an especial Papal aaiictinn, 

BIBLE SOCIETIES hr© associations fortned 
for circulating oojgas of the Holy Soriptures, 
Among the earlier and more important of these 
associations WJre the Sefciety for Bromotine 


Ohrwtian . KnowUdgh, ,,©stf,bRshed in 1698; the 
Society for sending missionaries to India, ostab- 
TOed m Denmark 1705 ; the ^iety forBromik:,, 
ing Christiku Knowledge ^ |^e llighlands aM 
Islands of Sootland, forih^ m Bdinbuf§h 1709 ; 
the Moraviah Missionary :S^ety, founded 
173 »; the Book Society foirRAimoting Heltfiious 


jj^ slaps, of the ToCiipIe. Then 
I'^Aj^hiristtriuttoxed or' col-: 
is^hl^d medits^l ve Solomon ; 

' so^. .And; 


: eveti tj ail thee© fror^ffiiig ■ 

i iiqual to thoobje^ in within tMprS 

^ttvOen^iT: stories hisiVO.j 

-^ orgahi^ed: . ya iHble SOOt-! ' 




BIBLICISTS,. 






mict village ia 
jtUe iLoiglibourbo#d of Baris, gititatcvT <]4i a Idijl* 
and commanding one of tbo dnest pi‘<i;spdctlit of 
the capital, of the course of the JSeinc, aiia of tfie 
envitons, I^ouis XUI. erected tike castle a 
ho^tal for old ^aidiers, oii the site of an ancii^iit 
edln<% ctastroVedi'dn .iC^2,beca>He it iiad become 
a reftij;d. |or thieve- . When I/ouis XIV. aftci-- 
wawi^'Vhhilt' W Hdtol IlCyal des Invalkles, 
ft, spp^t hef^ltal^ fcw which it is 
well ad^]^%d 1% 4ts hcalthjf .sttKi^on. Bic^tre 
contahoLS^ at^} house, of (m^ ilc 

force), dUsbluto tKitsOn^ thieves, swindlers, 
&o. Since, tha ^reyomtioj^', o|.a7s$3» a prison has 
been eroctod for wose erimthiljj condemned to 
tho, galleys, whq, are aftarwarda sent to the pub^- 
lie dockjiards. The prison is large enough to 
contain aiooo cnlprits^r In the hospital several 
hundred Ms ate alloted to'ageilj^dcitts. iNono 
are admittetl under the age of T^ijears they arc 
attended with the greatest cate, ahd spend their 
leisure in the eonstruotion of Utile toys of wood 
or bone. Bicdtre also contains a large hospital 
for incurable maidmcK 

BIBBINa BRA'S. was 

part of the dutyV deaoOn»in the early Christiau 
church to act as monitors and dlroctors of the 
pople in the exercise of thoir public devotions ; 
hence they made use of certain forms or words to 
give the worshippers or hearers notice when each 
part of the service began. Bishop Burnet iufotins . 
US that before the Keformation, when the priesb 
liad announced his text, ho oallod on the fieople 
td go lo their prayewi, telling them what they were ' 
to pray for, ** Ye sbaU pray,*’ says he, “for the 
khig, for the PopoVfor tho hbly Catholic chuich,” 
iScd. , Whoh this was fjloil«i,,thp people repeated 
their praj'ers, comity hpon their beads, 
In perfect silence, the prh^st kneeling down liko 
wise and saying his. Tho;rising of the priest was 
the' signal for all to cease their doVOtioi^s, and 
the sernion was then proceeded with. The S5ttf 
canon of the Church England (tdo3) enjoins 
that before all serinons, |eclmreft, ar^d hohulies, 
the preachers and ministm alkali hmyc the 
people to join with iheih In prayer ill a oortain 
form. This form is knowhas the bidding prayer, 
or bldiUng of prayer, beca^o in it preacher 
is diroctM to bid the p^lis ;to pray fW certain 
obiecta. . ft is now lately .used, 
tibb of .reading a OoUect 
before the sermon being geneially gubatltulod for 

it.,.Theiorm “3Ut tks 

several prayers; in ^e 
from this practice :of the 
prayer for the Oharl#^ *“* 

ns pay for^the ^oie 

here in earth^'Me dn im^nco of in- 
r vitatibn to prayer fora special objoOt. resembling 
' thoMddingifayerv. ‘ , , 

the 

I . former , httsbS^^?e?^^o ®ll^|sdng. Jiinch 

^merenuUifcy 

^ ^4it(d ; but the . 

jniiff to make it felony, 

» gresifc.a violation of tl»e 
' " ‘ of a well-ordered 
on the subject {24 
makes the od^ence punish - 
for not more than seven , 
r, at imprisonment with 
for not more than two 
must be proved in tU<' 


of Bibles in Wales ; and ttie earliest' ^ps tOwarda 1U' 
formation were taken in iSoi.^ J^n NTarcb 7 , 1804 , a 
public^meetlngof about 300 perspnsnf varkms religious 
(bmominationA was convened ; and it wasiheq resolved 
that a society bo formed funder the designothm of the 
British ami Fon ign Bibla Society, the sole object of 
w'hlcb shall be to encourage a wider digusicm Of the 
Holy Si'riptures. A committee of tbirt^^z Indivi- 
duals, of various religious opinions, wns aBo named to 
cany Oiit the arrangein<^nts. One of tha, fuh4ainental 
rules of the society Was, that it waa td prmuxite the 
.^rculation of j^cilptures, without hple ot comment, 

both at home 'and abroad, ^hie «abse<|nbatly gave 
rise to several ^'controversies; at obe ' ttme^MDerraln 
divines of the phtigeh of England insisting that the 
prayer-book ought to be dven along wi^ {lie Bible ; 
and, more recently, the cttenlation of Ihe AnociyphA 
,on the coutinent, along With the canqnleal, books of 
iScrlpture, led to a prolonged (^rntroversy. >By a funda- 
mental law of the society, no translations have been 
adopted or circulated in the languages of the United 
Kingdom except the authoiiised veTsiUn; For other 
lands tiiu bust ancient oit received Version luiv^ btien 
printud. Most of the translations made ioT countries 
not yet enlightened by CJhrlsUanlty have been made 
by resident missionaries, and wherever practicable, 
from the original Hebrew or Greek text. The 8 iociety 
has had a share, direct or Ihdii'eot, in the translation, 
printing, or distribution of the Scriptures In Ian- 
guages or dialects. The number of versions la 3 ^-?, 
since in many languages tliere ore more than onb. 
From the establishment of the society down to 
they hafl isauH<l more than 01 , 000,000 copies ot the 
Bible, or portions of it, of which number nearly 
44 , 700,000 aro in the English language. In the oouufe 
of the year 1880 , 3 , 846,020 copie.s of the Scriptures, 
i\ hole or iu part, were Issued. There are 6,206 albli- 
ated societies. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge tanks 
next to the Blwh and Foreign Bible Society m its 
olforts to diffusffwpies of the Holy Scriptures, although 
its operations are not confined to that object, like 
the Bible .Society, it Issues translations of the Scrip- 
tures in foreign languages, and has iw^ agents fbV pro- 
moting the (liJiuslon of the Scriptures abfoad* 

Katioa.al Bible Society of Sootland.—Ih' i: 86 jc the 
Edinburgh and Scottihh Bible Societiei^ wet^ unlt^,^. 
fonning one association under this title. It issues 
nearly 350,000 Bibles, Testaments, and “portions'* 
annually. 

American Societies.— In the Hnitcd States the first , 
Bible Society was that established at Philadelphia, in' 
180 S. In (S 17 , the American Bible Society was formed 
at Kew York. It has now many auxiliary socleti^ in 
all parts of the United States, and issues aunuaily 
nearly 1 , 000,000 Bibles, Testaments, or portions >of 
fcicrfpture. 

Foreign Sooietiea.-^Clin the (Xmtiuant of Europe, the- 

1804 ; but the se^ of its op^ri^ions was subi^uonw 
transferred to Basel ' In ilE^, a BiblO society -was, 
formed In Berlin, whf^ subsCOuently became merM 
In the Bible Society of Trussia, established in ,x 8 ]t 4 . 
This is the most fioutishing of the German societies ; 
and it has issued Upwards of 4 , 009,000 copies Of the 
Bible and New Testamenl In 18 x 3 , Hussiaik Bible 
Society was established , in Betersjlnug. ' It carried 

on its operations With great ictivity ; bbt ft was sup- 
pressed, by order Of Nicholas, In «a 6 . A Brotestaat 
Bible society has since been lonned tot f^ejiurpose of, 
supplying Protestant^ Bttsgih wfth the Holy Script- 


turns. In Paris, a eodety wat-fu 
still exists, under tbe OOmO Of '.thfi ! 
Bible Society. There Ore. eihular t.. 
holm, Ckmenhagem Uamburg, Xnib4ck 
fort-am-Main, StuttgM^, 

was ^ 

13th centuries, to thos^ 
who made the Holy Bcri^ 
of thehr^study anAthe^. t^T; 

The scholastics, oik 
the doctrines of failb, as 
and precepts of |tt«o1lchl 

dOmimAn of nhilAMsnhir. ’ ' ‘ 


,x6i^,-And 
:i^tiMtant 
at Stook- 
Erank-*, 


Y, . rc^ked^d' before 
[so it taken , 

and the , 
let 
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BJLL OF RIGHTS 


ftrat instance to establish the change of bigamjr. 
Ill t(^pfard to the second marciage (wJiich coit- 
atitutes the offence), the English courts have hola 
that it is immaterial whether, hut for the bigamy, 
it wotdd haTfl^been a valid marriage or not, 


BIGOT, a i^ord apjdicd to a person i 
][»ervetael^r and Obsfeately iffcdded to pteme wcac- ] 
tine or oMnion* but especially to one who adheres 
with any j.^eculiav nbtions or ox- 

traowlinas^.dogtoaa upon questions of toliglon. 

long bars or bol^ of 
iron, with sHaoltlee sliding on them, and a lock 
at the end, uss^ ou some occasions to^ conffne 
the feet of prisoners^ as handcuffs oonffhe their 
, hands. , . 

BILL (from Lat., iufifa, a seal), a term origin* 
ally applied to any sealed letter or document, 
but now geh^fcjly used to denote any fomal 
written statement of jn,ny kind. It has many 
technical appUpatipns, especially in political, 
legal, and commercml matters. 

BILL, in Parliamentary procedure, tlie form 
in which a proposal to amende alter, or add to 
the Statute, tew is jprosentcftl to Parliament. 
(>Ves Sl’ATt'ri!:.} The nrst step takem by the per* 
soira, whose names appear at the bacjbof tho Xiill 
as introducing it, is to ask leave of House of 
Parliament {the liords or tho Oonunons, as tho case 
may be) to introduce the Bill That being given, 
the Bill must b© *^road” three times before being 
passed onto the other House. Tbei’o may be a 
debate and amendments oh each reading, but 
Usually the first reading is taken with little 
olqaosjtion, discussion being j*escrvc!d for the 
second reading, which takes mcc (unless success- 
fully obposed^ after the Bill has been oxamineil, 
clause clause^ m committee of the whole * 
House,*' and 'amendments ha'vo boon proposed 
and dimssedi Tho question is tbcii put “ that 
thcBlEbSs nw read a second tiihe,” and, if that 
motion fk Ofti^ted, a time is ffxod for the third 
readii^^ which; cxeepi in ensea of great import- 
ance^ or. where lauoh opposition exists, isgener-, 
«Uy only a f^mal proceeding. W h^ a Bill lias 
pass^l both Honses, there only remaihs the JBtoyai 
assent m maker it ou Act or , Parliament, lx a 
imttett.lif ^Hed, at mj *tdgo> that a Bill be 
‘^^ad bgfthi on that months,” It Is 

iflatuaBy lost, beuauae, reokohihg tbo ordiiiary 
oration of a Pavltem^tary session, tho House 
would, not be at time m&ntiooio(^ 

fw the ox fitfht’of money can brJIdh- 

omy^ih Hpim of vommbns; because tlmt 
hot pritdtege of proposing 

mea^rea .teymyihg of ; the publm 

' miouay-;' 'Sabi for 

the r^t^dn honbura and titles oifginate te 
the Houso^of Lswcdsl p’Sef L<>iRi7», EQusif of.) A 

to^^teh it relatS ^ 


Biilomibefnin 


of railitays. 


' ionUft 

E«2i^3 




(iuon of 

(d po^oot'rns- 

Mi^rs aUd ^ers, 


evidence,' hetk'Stdct. ^ 


have* through forgetfuhiess, inadvertence, or other 
causes, done or omitted to do certain acts whereby 
they have incurred penalties. 

J^*ll of Pains and Pon^ties.— A Bill of this nature con 
be Introduced for the pi'rP©se of punishing a person who 
haseoiomitted aerime of i>eoUliar enormity, for which no 
adequate punishment is provided by the ordinary law. 
Such a ptpeCedlug, however, has been but rarely re- 
sorted to.' lu Intuit a BJU Of this kind was passed 
which deprive Bishop Atterbury o! his spiritual dig- 
nlttes and' banished him for life as a ptmishment for 
' aiding tlhi Pretender; and In July, 1820, Lord Liver- 
pool, tbe Prime Minister, Introduced a Bill of rains 
and penalties directed against Queen Caroline ; but in 
November, when the division toak place at the last 
reading, the majority in its favour was so small, that 
the Bill had to be abandoned,' 

BILL OF rights; The Petition of 

Right* drawn up by Parliament in 1628, and 
agreed to reluctantly by Cbailcs I. in was 
converted into a statute (3 Charles I. c. i), known 
as the Bill of Rights. A later statute (i Will, 
and JVfary, 0, 2) is, however, better known in 
history by the name. It was passed after much 
discussion in November,, 1689, and embodied tho 
Declaration of Rights presented to AVilliam and 
Mary when tbie tender of the ^rone was made to 
them in Eebruaxy, 1689. The rights declared 
are as follows r — i. That the pretended power of 
dispensing wdth tews, by regal authority, without 
consent of Iterliiwnent, is illegal, 2. That tho 
jtt’eteixdcd power of dispensing with tews, or tho 
execution o'f tews, by i^cgal authority, as it had 
been then of late assumed and exorcised, is 
illegal. 3. Tliat the cuminissiouJ^ erecting tho 
Court of Commissioners for EccldSwtical Oauves, 
and all other commissions and courts of liko 
mture, are illegal and pernicious. 4, ^'liat levy- 
ing money for or to tho use of tho crown, by pre- 
tence or prerogative, without grankof Parlia tnent,, 
for longeV time or In other manner than the same 
is or sliall be granted, is illegal. 5. Tliat it is 
the right of the subject to ])etition the king ; and 
all commitments and prosecutions for such peti- 
tioning are illegal. 6* That the raising or keeping 
a standing army within the kingdom in time of 
peace* unless it be with consent of Parliament, 
teagatnst tew. 7. That the subject! which are 
Ptot^tants may have arms for their defence 
suitable to their conditions, and as allowed by 
tew. 8. That elections of members of Parlia- 
ment ought to be free. 9. That the freedom of 
speectt, and debates oirprocoe<iing#lti Parliament, 
ought ,uot to be impeached or questioned. lo. 
That excessive bail oug^t-not to be required, nor 
excessive fines impdsira, lior cruel and unusual 

f untebm^ts inflicted. ' ir. That jurors ought to 
e ^^ly, wnpauell^d and retm?ned; and jurors 
which pM npon men in trh^s. for high treason 
Ought to be froeholders: (This provision resi)oct- 
ihg the qualification of jurors in cases of treason - 
IS f waled by the dury Act; 6 Geo. IV. c. 50.) 
ig. That and premises of fines and for^ ‘ 

^ cfjhj^ttetdar pen^is before cOnvfctioii 
redress of , 

^gnevwe!> and for ^e amending, stiongthen- 

Parliaments 

ought to be held &equontly. It oonolodeB in 
^ese xemarkahle mtdg^ And they do claite* 
;damhhd, and tej^t;^"upoh,aU and smguter tho 

and JWtioa.” 

gteAot of Payment itself reooghie^aa and 
fmgtttex <the rights And Hbeite and 

m ^said diw^tiida» to U the true, 
and tedukitahte of the pe^e of 
-pS Those were 
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ecrted at tho commancemetit of the i8th ccntpyy, 
in the Act of Settlement, is and 13 Will, m, 0. 2, 
whereby the crown was limited to her present 
Majesty's ijouse ; and soin^ mvr iwovisions were 
added, for better sccuHng onr religion^ hi-ws, a|kd 
liberties, which tho atatnte declares to ba the 

the ancifnt doctrine o? tiie oommon Some 

of these provisions hava 
The principal which aro now- o«?i ,low 
ehortly stated thus : — The pos^ssor of the Crown 
ahall join in ooihpiimion lidtb the <3hteh Of 
IBngland, os by law estabtiched, H not a 
native of BnglaM,, thio nation shsm not be 
obliged to engage in war^ to defend any domin- 
ions which do not belong to the orown of Bogland, 
without the consent, of l^m^hament ; ih^ the 
Judges shall not be romoved whilst they pifoperly 
demean themselves, except ;npon the ^dross of 
both Houses of Parliament/ and their salaries 
shall be ascertained and established (and by i 
Geo. III. e. 23, their commissionB ate contiuned, 
notwithstanding the demise of the crown) ; that 
no i>ardon under tho greai seal shall be pleadable 
to an impeachment by the . Commons in parlia- 
ment. 

BILL, in law the name is given to various 
documents in criminal and civil propoediiigs. 

In Criminal Cases, s bill is an indictment or written 
accufiation of one or more persons of ft crime or mis- 
<kmn-unouv preferred to or pre.sented upon oath a 
grand jury, A^ hen this jury have heard the evidence, 
If they think it an accusation groundless, or not suffl.* 
ci'jntly sup]>orUd by the finesses called before theni, 
they t-ndorae not a true bill," or, not found 
and then IheTOll Is said to be thrown out, and the 
party i.i discharged without further answer ; but afresh 
bill may afterwards be preferred to a subseijuoAt grand 
jury, but not at the same ftssises or sessions, for the 
same ofteuce. ,4f ^hey are sa,tisded of the truth of the 
'ucctisatlon, they then indorse upon it, “a traebiU.*’ 
Tito indictment is then said to l>e found, imd tiie party 
stands iutlioted. To find » bill, twdre of the jury, 
ut least, must agree. 

Bill in Chance^ was formerly the drat commence* 
rnent of a mit in the Court of Chancery, which i| 
4inalogous to an action in tho oommondaw courts,' It 
took the style of a petition to the liord CUanceltor, and 
consisted o| a concise uarrailve of the dacte and 
tnatters on which the plaiutitf relied^ This form was 
abolished by the Judicature Act of 1875. ( 3 ^ JuPl- 

C^TlJRir.) 

BillofOoBtS 4 ( 5 ec Costs.) 

BIU of Bxoq^ue was formeriy of the nature of an 
uiJpcol, oxaralnihlB, not In the court out of which the 
record issues for ilm trtai at niisl pritiSy b\U in the nes^t 
immediate superior coUrt, Upon a writ of ^ror, after 
judgment given, In the court below. Bills bf j^ewt^ns 
^ere abolished the Judlbataro Act Osf 

p BILX 4 ^ 0 HAMB£!'Hk/ a depiirtiiiout ctf, tho 
Court of 8osebii ih Bcotltohl, ^ wbioh 
potitiohs and a|>pUcattous, and other branoh^ eft 
business requiring unuaual despatch, are diisposedi 
of. Sjbssjojt, CodiliTpy.),’ , 

the moans by which food apd lodgiing^tre prorided 
for soldiers when oH the or durins'A* 

tomporaiy stay m my town, 4n >0 

no barraoke for thbir ^S^rior tp tW 

passing- of tho 

.persons were, , 

of the cml 

officers jhiuht i 

able distribution 
and other authorities oif ^ 
in all cases ; and . idpiqo: 






oomi^sory on innkeepers of all classes, persons 
keeping beer and cider-shops, and those licensed 
jHo sell AvJno nntl splits, or let h9rsGS for hire. 

' Certmu excopti^s ar© made in tlm case of tho 
Guard® billeted in tho noighbombwd of l.ondon. 
If the pet^n <m whom soldiers ale. billeted has 
no^ atkominodMitmin his own homte, he must iind 
it iAttho neighbourhood. Them la a^od, but 
smj^, SOftlh Of paybaent. ■ BUletinfi is not veiy 
frequently resoitoil to^ now, the eidoi'geinent of 
barfcwkg;end the f«wfflation>f OifiW baving to a 
gresitextohtsni^rcododiA s. , , tv . 

, BItJiS OTMORTAiJETy are accounts of 
the number of deaths thathnvO taken place within 
a particular district in a spt^hed time^ clasrihod 
according to their agOs, tho diseases of which 
they died, Ao, Thej; were first compiled in 
liOpdon about 153B, and early in tho folio wiug 
oenttBT they began Uf bo returm^ weekly. In 
1837, they were superseded bjr tha weekly rOturufi 
of the regiatvav-gencrah 

BIOTHANATUS} oibBTA 1 ?HANATUS, 

(Gr., b^oit, life, or Mo, violence, 
and tAanafos, death), one whn dies n violent 
death, or vei^ suddcaljiu as if there were no 

S »ac0 between health ana dsath. The term ■was 
so applied by way of reproach to tho ClirUtuuiw 
in the early ages of the Church, on account of 
their enduring even unto the death ; and were thus 
looked upon os little better than self-murderers. 

BIRTH, 6fo»fA(Ang.-Sa?c., Imz'tke; Ger., luH, 
ftom the verb 6^cn, to boarb the act of coming 
into life. (iS^scGiuNKttATioi^.) in this country a tax 
was imposed on ilie bix th of a . child by tho Act 
6 and 7, Will. III. 0. 6, passed in 1695. 'Ibo 
amount varied according jko the socin^ rank of the 
parents. . A duke paid *30 on tho birth of an 
eldest eon, and 03$ foy, each other, child; a 
bi^pot or knight, for an eldest son, and £i 
eami for other ohildren. . An archbishop or bishop, 
or. n doctor of divinitv, law, or physio/ got off 
with er for every child i aridngentlomanhavuig 
a personal estate of Ufioo. or a real estate worth 
£50 per annum, ,w*as taxed to the amount of los. 
Below that condition, every pet;Son not receiving 
alms liad to pay as. for oaoh^addition to th» 
family. The tape was originatty levied lor five 
years; but by. a later ,Abt (8 andv^,-;WiU. III. 
c. ao) was. contlnxmd for six years mii!^ ; The 
word birth is ' figuratively uaSi inr «xtrari^> 
lineage^ or rank % do^nt. 

CoUcealiasql^,^ (See CoDrosax^MSilKT tnr 

BIRTHS, MAU^AOSS, isp DEATHS. 

(Bfer VlTAh Stat^TIOS and BfidmmTfOl!?.) 

BISHOP, Uih/-€^ {^Xf9 iWaccop, from Greek 
episeopoe^ an overseer or superintendent). The 
term viras employed by the Oreoks and Homans to 
derignaio cej^in.rim officers u^Woxegroised soino 
's^ies of sttporint^f^ncy; introduction 

or Chfiitfanlty, to be epihopriatorl to 

eoeleri^tiojal umoA / I'kjiuil Jong Jteen a great 

n tion in tite imtoh #J)|^ Jimof supetiuten- 
y origioAhy ; whether 

it Was of ft ohsa^;^ body merely, 

pt . of .jiat %ttmb9^ afs^’afobes 0 ^, pastors. The 
and othOrs liold 
.Je ioi:!^^vdpi:Mbn'^ whila the Estabiished 
, U^ o|f Catholics 

maintain addresses tho ehiors 

Ofj'^h^ l^osna mi “overseen/’ or 

bfjffiops, 1^' passa^ Bresbyieriana very 

wueepm inomsed in 
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number, and tho apoatlea could not exercise a 
direct supervision over all, they api^ointed asaia- 
tants, each of whom had several churches undef 
hia care, aucl who were virtuallybiahopa, although 
in sonuj iristancea they were styled ‘^angels,*’ as 
in tho second Imd third chapters of tho book of 
Kcvelatiotij wb^re tho ^‘angels ” of the Ghurcho$ 
at EpIiQfiuB, Smyrna, Porgumos and other places 
are referred to. Tranesas, a Christian martyr of , 
the 2nd century, refers to those “who by the 1 
apostles were made bishops.” There Is direct 1 . 
cvideaice that tho apostlos a^moVnled bishops in \ 
Home, Smyrna, and Antioch- The earliest bishops \ 
had each a certain territorial district placed under f 
liis superintendence, and the city where he dwelt 
was termed his see {sedeg), the immediate district 
his parish [po/rokia), and the whole district over 
which he had contiol his diocese (dioikem). As 
tiio church extended, new dioceses were formed, 
and the bishops of the older sees exercised a sort 
of spiritual authority as primates, presiding in 
the councils held, As the highest bishop generally 
resided in a chief city, or metroi)olis, he became 
kno^vn as a “ metropolitan,” a term still used. 
In tho Huglish Church the bishop is the highest 
of tho three ministeriaborders, and exercises over- 
sight over a certain district, called his see or 
diocese. The bishop performs the functions of 
ordination, consecration, confirmation, anti ex- 
communication. He exorcises a superintendence 
over the pastors in hia diocese in regard to their 
morals, the performance of their duties, &o. The 
bishop is elected by the chapter of his cathedral 
church ; but the nomination is virtually with the 
crown. The sovereign, on a vacancy being noti* 
fled, sends to tho chapter a missive letter congi 
(Pflire, that Jhoy procoe<l to elect a successor, at 
the same time naming the person they are expected 
to elect. If they do not proceed with the election 
within a short time, the king may nominate by 
his own authority ; or, If they elect any other 
than the person named, they incur the penalty of 
a pteemunirei which includes forfeiture of goods, 
outlawry, and other evils. In the Homan Catho- 
lic Church, the Pope claims tho right to appoint 
all bishops; hut the exercise of this right is 
modified by cou^rdats with the sovereigns of the 
respective states, and by the conferred 

on certain chapters of cathedrals of meeting their 
own bishops, subject to Pajial approval. A bishop 
mtist bo at least thirty years ot age. He is said 
to' bo installed in his bishopric, writes himself by 
Divine permisrion, and hats title of lord and 
right reverend father in Ood.^? T^e English bishops 
are, by virtue of their bishoprics, Ioms of Pa'riia- 
ment, and nearly all sit in the Upper House. 
Tho Bishop of Sodor and Man has no seat in the 
House of Lords ; and, since the recent creation 
of bishopric of Manchester, the last appointed 
of the other bishops has no seat (except those of 
Canterbury, York, London, Durham, or Wm- 
chestor) ; so that the number of lords spiritual 
sitting in parliament mkhf vi^ot be increased. 
They clnim ail the privueg^t|| Enjoyed by the 
temporal, poera, except that Ihuy cannot he tried 
by their t peers upon Indictment jPor treason or 
felony, nor 4t npon such trials in the conrt of the 
lord nigkntt’f 4 )nL . They are also practically ex- 
cluded trials for capital ofl'encesf 

for canons of ihek' 

chur'vh being of life ahd death. In 
Englaud theren^ Hk hll 31 bishops, including the 
archbishop < of C^terlmry. and York, ea^ of 
whom hibs his otim see pr dmce8e, ,in he 
exerdses” Ordinaty ; eplsoopial ^notions, ^e 


bishops of Ills province, over whom he exercises 
a certain jurisdiction, are called his suffragans. 
The terra originally, however, denoted a titular 
bishop appointed to assist the bishop of any di(> 
cese in ms spiritual functions, and to supply his 
place when absent, and that meaning of the term 
has recently been restored. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the bishops of London and Lin- 
coln are assisted by suffragan bishops. The arch- 
bishop' of Canterbury is styled Metropolitanus et 
PH/avs totius Anpticc, and takes precedence of 
aU tho nobility of tbe realm after the blood loyal. 
The archbishop of York is sty'lej Primus et Metro- 
polUatius AnglicB, and has precedence of all dukes 
not of the blood royal, and all the great officers 
of state except the lord chancellor. (/S’ee AiiOH- 
BiSHOP.) I'he bishops of London, Durham, and 
■Winchester take precedence of all the other 
bishops, who rank after them according to their 
seniority of consecration. There are 23 bishops 
in the province of Canterbury, and 18 in that of 
York. Formerly the incomes of the sees differed 
very much in amount ; but latterly the ecclesias- 
tical commissioners have been from time to time, 
on the avohlanco of sees, attempting to adjust 
their incomes. The present income of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is £15,000; of York, £10,000; 
of the b’lshop of London, £10,000 ; Winchester, 
£7,000 ; Durham, £8,000; Ely, £5,500; the others 
from £2,500 to £5,000, except Sodor and Man, 
£2,000, 

Irish aad Scotch Bishops,— In Ireland there arc two 
archbiBhoi)S and ten bishops; in ^Scotland seven 
bishops. “ 

Colonial Bishoprics In connection wil^ the Cfiurch of 
England have from time to time been established in 
India and in tho principal British colonies. The first 
of these was the bishopric of Nova Beotia, created in 
1787 ; and at present the number amounts to 60, besides 
IX ini.ssionar7 bishoi>8. The salaries ole in some cases 
voted by the imperial Parliament from the consolidated 
fund: in others they are paid from the colonial funds, 
or are secured by bequests or contributions from the 
colonial bishopric fund, or other charitable funds ; or 
they are made up from two or more of these sources. 

Boman Catholic Bishops. — In the hriiish Dominions. 
— England and Wales — i arohblshop, 13 bishops, and 2 
auxiliary bishops ; Scotland — 2 archbishops and 4 
bishops ; Ireland— 4 archbishops, 23 bishops, and 2 
coadjutor bishops : India, Colonies, and Oepeiidencies 
— $ archbishops and 46 bishops, besides coadjutors and 
vicars apostolic. Throughout tlio world— according to 
official reports published at Home in 1880, there were 
1,134 archbishops and bishops of the Church. 

^erioan Ohurohes.— Protestant episcopal Church of 
America.— The whole of the United States are divided 
into dioceses, each State ordinarily constituting one 
diocese, but New York being divided into five ; and at 
the head of each diocese is a bishop. There arc alto- 

g ether 52 bishops, Including assistant and missionary 
ishops. The Methodist Bpimptd CWrithas 21 bishops, 
and thu African Episcopal Eion Chwrch, 6 . 

BuMiaa and Greek Ghurehee,— There are 38 dioceses 
in Etissia. Tim Holy Synod, in the case of a vacancy 
in, the episcopal ranks, submits two names to the Em- 
peror, for him to seleot one, but he frequently dis- 
regards the nomination and appoints a bishop, whom the 
Synod is bound to accept. In the Church of the Le- 
vant, properly called the Greek Church, governed by 
the four patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch,- Jeru- 
salem, and Alexandria, the bishopa are elected subji^t 
to the a]^roval of the patriarch ; uutj,^fi firman of the 
Sultan is necessary to giye full authority to the bishops 
after their oonflrmation^ , 

BISHOP, BOY. Bishop.) 

BISHOP’S COCBT* (jSlee Oonsistobt 

OOGBT.) / , . ' ^ 

BISSBXTIl^, (Lat., bis$eocitUU, 
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from twice, a&xHliSi sixtb),iu Ohronolog^^is the 

nemo given to that year which contains 3^6 days, 
called, also, leap-year, Leaf Yeab.) This 
additional day was given to February, as being 
the shortest month, and was inserted between 
the 24th and 2stb. By their mode of reckoning, j 
the ^4th was the sixth day before the oalendts, or 
xst of March, hence called, sexto calondas^^riii ; 
and in order to preserve the same enumeration, 
the intercalary or repeated day wa»^ termed bis- 
gextus dies, or the second si^th day, and the year 
in which it occurred bisaextilis, Caxendab.) 

BLACK ACfr. Previous to the statute 
9 Oco. I. c. 22, the king’s forest near Waltham, 
in Hants, was infested by lawless persons, wbo 
disguised themselves and blackened their faces, 
and were hence called Waltham Blacks, They 
committed great devastations on the deer ; to 
prevent which, and similar ofTenoos, the statute 
enacted that persons hunting, armed and dis- 
guised, and killing or stealing deer, or robbing 
warrens, or stealing fish out of any river, &c., 
should be guilty of felony without benefit of 
clergy. Act was repealed ^ the 7 and 8 

Geo. IV. 0. 37, passed in 1827. The Acts of the 
Scottish Parliament from the reign of James I. 
of Scotland to the year 1586, are known as Black 
Acts, because they are printed in black-letter 
(wliich see). 

BLACK AKT, a name given to magic, as 
it was superstitiously imagined that all who 
e.xerciscd the art were'^alded by the devil in the 
aoconi])lishmsnt of the etfeots produced. As the 
pursuit of magic was deemed sinful in the ex- 
treme, and black was the emblem of wickedness 
and evil in the Middle Ages, so the term “black, 
art ” became applied to it. (iSee Magic.) 

. BLACK ASSIZE, the name given to an 
assi;jo held in the old town-hall of Oxford in June 
1577. on account of an extraordinary and fatal 
pestilence which broke out during it. It is said 
that jndginent had just been passed upon one 
Jcncks, a bookbinder, for sedition, who was sen- 
tenced to lo.se his ears, when there arose such an 
infectious damp or breath among the people, that 
many were then smothered, and others so deeply 
infected, that they lived not many hours after. 
Above 600 sickened in one night ; and, from the 
6th of July to the lithof August, 510 persons are 
said to have died in Oxford and the neighbouring 
villages. It was popularly regarded as a divine 
judgment on the cruelty of the sentence ; but it 
^vas prol»ably owing to the filthy condition of the 
neighbounng ^ol where the. prisonei^s had, been, 
kept. A simikr pestilence is said to have broken 
out at Cambridge during the Lent assbse held 
there in 1521. 

BLACK BOOK OF THE ENGLISH 

MONAHTBRIES waa a book compiled by. order 
of the visitors of these establishments, under the 
, reign of Henry VIII. It detailed the scandalous 
f enormities practised i^ the religioirB houses, with 
^ a view to blacken their cbEumet^er^ and to hasten 
1-^ their dissolution. Hence the phrase “ to set one 
down in the black book.” . 

' Black Book of the 'iiher 

Scaemr li, or Liber Htg&r b^n 

compiled in the reign of Henry HL. is now wa- 
served among the other records of thC^ptebequer* It 
gives a description of the eotfirt of S* It Stood 

m tbti reign of Henry U. ^ the <wag^, powers, 
and perquisites of the different oiBesrs^ or the ikihtt « 
the revenues of the crown, will Hejiry 11^.4^; _ At 

has been printed by Hearne, Oxtoird,. 179^, ; , 


BLACK DEATH ia the name given to a 
%no8t dostructiv© pcstaenoe, which, towards the 
middle of tho 14th century, oxtendecl itself over 
ah parts of the known worhh It took its name 
from the black spots which appeared on the akin, 

' It was ail intense form of the oriental plague, 
and^ like it* was characterised by fever, putrid 
inflammation of the lungs, buboesand oarbunciea. 
It is said to have taken iii rise in China, and to 
^ve thence travelled weati^ard to Europe, where 
it made its appeatanee in ,x348« Home accounts 
state that the impure air Was actually visible as 
it approached with its burden of death. Histo- 
rians of that time mve a most .lmrrlble picture of 
the sufferings and deaths that were occasioned by 
it. In Europe alone, during the three years that 
it prevailed, it is said to have earned off 25,000,000 
ersons, London having lost over 100,000, It lias 
eon asserted, but, of course, on very imperfect 
data, that in the Ei.st more than 35,000,000 
persons perished. It was looked upon as a judg- 
ment or Heaven ; and many thought to «ivo 
themselves by giving their goods to the Church, 
or by personal chastisements. The Jews were 
also looked upon as the cause of it $ and* in con- 
sequence, great numbers of them suffered death. 
In the city of May ence alone, 12,000 of them were 
cruelly murdered. The prevalence of this terrible 
plague ^ve rise to tho brotherhood of Flagellants, 
who undertook to expiate thb sins of the people, 
and avert the pestilence by self imposed suffer- 
ings. (IfecFiiAaET^lANTB.) The black death has 
Several times made its appearance in Europe since 
I that time, but never with the same virulence. 
Bocaocid, in the introchiotion to his “Decameron,’' 
has given a lively description of its physical and 
moral effects in Florence; and a flill and inte- 
resting account of it is to be found in Hecker’s 
“ Bpiaemics of the Middle Ages.** 

BLAOK FRiABS. {j^ee Dominican 

FfelABS.) 

BLACK-HOLE, hlak-hok\ the term mvou 
to the place of confinement in which soldiers 
undergo short terms of imprisonment for minor 
offences against military discipUue ; and hence 
applied to the old village “ lock-up,” or “ cago,” 
the cells of a police-station, or any place in wliich 
I persons are temporarily lodged in durance. 

- ^lack-hole ef Qaleutta, a place about x8 feet square, 
lighted and ventilated by two small windows several 
feet from the ground, in which 146 English merchants 
and soldiers, who belonged to the garrison and factory 
that had been lately established at Calcutta, were 
imprisoned by order of the Nabob Surajalx Dowhib, on 
the evening pf June 18, 1756. These unfurtnnate men, 
suffering from want. of air, unbearable heat, and intense 
thirst, emd exhausted by the continual struggle to reach 
the narrow air-slits, sank one by one thiough the long 
hours of that terrible pleht, until morning brought 
release and renewal of existence to twenty-three only, 
who had existed through the horrors that had caused 
the death of their fellow-sufferers. , 

BLAOK X^ST le a name popularly given to 
certain prin,te^^?|ists privately circulated among 
subscribers, giv^ lists of insolvents and bank- 
rupts, protested hills, judgments for dobt, and 
otW matters afllectrug the credit of firms and 
iltdividuals, and ititended for the guidance of 
merchauts and others in trade. (See Trade 
jpRhTEOTION HOCIBTIEa.) 

BLACK MAIL.-*-Previous to th© rebellion 
pf i74S» the Highlands of Sccdlniul were in a 
yerylawIeiSS cbnaifcion. The stealing and carry- 
ing bff 6f a neighbour's cattle was a system of 
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plunder practised ev^n by ^rsons of standing 
and indueiicQ4 To obviate i£is state of thhigs, a« 
olass of men rose np wbo pro^essetl to take upon 
themeelvcs the duty of protecting the property 
of indi^duaUi^nipon payment of a certain annual 
sum, which was oaued “black maik*^ ' They 
generally also took care that the cattle of tliMe 
who refused to pay black mail should be cairied, 
off. Wlien, Wwever, any one of the payors of 
black maff lost his cattle, the lovier either re- 
covered tlmrn cr made thorn good. The celebrated 
Rob Roy was a notorious levicr of black mail in 
ths wwtetti Highlands. After the rebellion, t)ie 
law was more vigoro\ts}y enforced in the High- 
lands, and black mail ceased. 

BLACK BOD; USHER OF THE. {See 
USHiGU OP THjfl Black Rod.) 

BLACK ROOD OF SCOTLAND, in 

Scottifsli History is the name given to a golden 
cross about a Biwn long, elaborately wrought in 
the form of a casket, and containing what was 
believed to bo a piece of the true 02*088., It was 
brought to Hootlaiid by Margaret, the Anglo- 
Saxon princess, on her marriage with Malcolm 
OcMunmohr, about 1070, and came to bo regarded 
with groat veneration by the people. It w.os 
taktui possession of by ‘Edward I, of England, in 
xSQT, and used by hii|jt to give increased solemnity 
to tire oral of ^Ity exacted, from the Scottish 
nobles, hut was subsequently restored. When 
David II. invaded England in 1346, he caijried 
the .black rood aloti^ with him; and, on his 
defeat by Sir Ralph de Neville, it became the 
woperty of tbo conqueror, who deposited it in 
Durham Cathedral, where it remaiuod tiU the 
Reformation, but subsequently disappeated. 

BLACK WATCH. — The body of men so 
called were regularly enrolled, about ipo, for the 
puriKTse of watching tho disaffected Highlanders, 
who were seeking an oirport unity to renew th® 
revolt against the government of tho house of 
Hanover jnthe person of George II., which had 
been previously attempted in 171 q, a twelvemonth 
after the accession of hla father, (Jeoige 1. 
A few Highlanders had been entrusted with 
armE by tno government almut fours years 
previously, but a greater number were now cn- 
listod from the Ckwnpl>eUs, Grants, and other , 
(datiB well affected towards the govei nment, and 
divided into six companies, three of 100 men 
each, undet a captain, and tho romahider of 70 
ittou Qoch, under a iletiiei^aut. As these men 
wore tartans consisting of dark coloui's, they 
were called th© Black Watch. £n J739> tlicso I 
compitteies, which Iwl hithortdHocted Jndci«sn- i 
dently of each other, were hioorpomted into the j 
famous 4abd regiment, tho command of wliich 
was given to th© carl of Crawford. They were 
then relieved from th© duty of watching the 
H^hlaudera, who took iho opportuoity to or- 
gatiin© tho rebellion of i745-^^4'hG recent re- 
amJ ro-naming of infantry regi- 
ment® has not interferod with the ohl name— 
the regimpht still known as the Black 
Watch (RoyaV Highlanders). Tboro is not a 
more diritingui^ea ^iment in, the sci-vioc. 

BLA3?Oa.|W HOLDINO, 

nil anoient teud^ft|jiui*e ropognisod by tho law 
of Scotland, respects equivalent to what 

is k.iowii in En^^and n^a ^‘peppercorn” rent, the 
duty payable insigidffcant 

muu, as a penny* 


BLANCHE LYON. (/Srcc Pubsuivant.) 

BLANK BONDS, previous to tho pass- 
ing in 1696 of a Scottish act which declared thorn 
void, these were secuiitio® in which tho creditor’s 
name Was left blank, and which passed by mere 
dolive^, tho bearer or holder being at liberty to 
insert h^s name in the blank bpace and sue for 
payment, 

BLASPHEMY, bM-fe^me (Gr., hfaspk^mm, 

from hlapto^ 1 hurt, and jihme^ reputation), hte- 
laUy means defamation or evi^sj^eaking, and at 
first was used to denote simply the blaming or 
condemning of a person or thing. Afterwards, 
however, it came to be restricted to an iiuiignity 
offered to tho Deity, either by words or writing. 
In the early Christian church, blasphemy was re- 
garded as of three kinds— i, The blasphemy of 
apostetes, whom the heathen persecutors obliged 
not only to deny, but to curse Christ; 2, the 
blasphemy of heretics and other profane Chris- 
tians; and 3, the blaapliomy against the Holy 
Ghost. The first sort of blasphemers were such 
as, after making a profession of Christianity, 
taped apostates, and blasphemed Jesus (fiirist ; 
this being tho usual test administered to them ))y 
their persecutors. Tlie second were such as mud© 
a profession of ChTistbuity, but yet, either by 
impious doctrines or profane discourses, derogated 
from the majestj' and honour of God and his 
holy religion. For the third kind of blasphemy, 
that a^gainst the Holy Ghost, see, below. Under 
tho Mosaic law, blasphemy was punished with 
death ; and the same punishment was also awarded 
to it by the civil law and the laws of mmiy ciril- 
i»©d eountries. By the canon law, blasphemy 
was imnished only by a solemn penance; and 
subsequently the corporal punishment come to be 
commuted into a pecuniary fine. Blaspliemy is 
usually defined to be an injury offered to God, by 
denying that which is due and belonging to liim, 
or attributing to him what is not agreeable to his 
nature. According to Blaokstono, the offouce of 
“ bhiapheniirig agnmut tho Almighty, by denying 
hi» being or providence, or by contumelious re- 
proaches of our Saviour Josua Christ, is punish- 
able at common law by fin© and inqmsoinncnt, or 
other infamous corporal punishment ; for Chris- 
tianity i.9 part of the laws of Englaml.” By th© 
common law, also, profane scoffing^ at the "Holy 
Scriptural*, or exposing any part thereof to con- 
tempt or ridicule, are indictable offences. In th© 
rci^i of Edward ‘VL, it was enacted that persons 
reviling tlm sacrament of the BoreVs Sui)pcr by 
contemptuous words or otherwise, should .suffer 
imprisonment. This Act was repealed in the 
reign of xMary, but revived by Elizabeth. The 
9 and loWill. III. c, 32, entitled, “ An Act for tho 
more effectually suppressing of blasphemy and 
pj-ofanenoss,'* states that “ many persons have 
of late years openly avowed and published many 
blasphemous and infamous ophdous, contrary to 
the dootrines and principles of the Christian 
religion, greatly tending to the dishonour of 
Almighty God, and may prove destrnorivc to tho 
peace and welfare of this kingdigsm ; ” ajicl enacts 
that any person or persons having been edqcated 
m, or liaving made a profossion of the Christian 
religion witMn this realm, *:* shall, by writing, 
printing, teaching, or advised sneakhig, deny any 
; one of tho persons pf tlie Holy Trinity to be Cod, 
or shall assert or maintem tot' te tear© 
gods than one, pr shaU deny the Christian religion 
to bo true, or the Holy Borlpturos of tho Old and 
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New Testament to ho of divine authority,” shall, 
for the first offence, be adjudj^ed incapable of 
holding an;ir office or emplo;;^ent, eoci^siastica.!, 
civil, or military ; and, on a second eohviotion, 
shall bo disabled to site, prosecute!, plead, or use 
any action in any court of law or equity*, aud 
shall also suffer imprisonment for three years. 
The main provisions of this Act remain sttH in 
force ; but by 53 Ofo. IH. c. 160, those, who deny 
the doctrine of the Trinity are exempted from its 
penalties. In 1841, the law against blasphemy 
was enforced upon Mr. Moxon for publishing an 
edition of Shelley’s Queen Mab ; ” but the sen- 
tence was merely nominal. In this case the pro- 
secution was instituted ^ by another publisher, 
named Ilctherington, wlio had a short time pre- 
viously suffered four months* imprisonment for 
publishing a work described as blasphemous. In 
Scotland, blasphemy was, by acts or the Scottish 
parliament passed in i66i and 1695, punisliable 
by death ; and the last who suffered capital 
imnishmout for this crime in Scotland was Thomas 
Aiken head, a student of divinity, who was exe- 
cuted in 1696. These severe statutes wore, how- 
ever, rci>cnh'd by 53 Geo, III. c. 160, which made 
the punishment arbitrary. By Act 6 Geo. IV. c. 
47, the publication of blasphemy was punishable 
by fine and impriaonmoiit, and by banishment for 
a second olfeuce ; but this last was repeq>led by 7 
Will. IV. c. 5, which rondorod the puui^hnwt 
only fi.no or imprisonment or both. 

Slasphomy affoinst the Holy Ohost.-^l)iviiieB are 
very much diviaed in opinion as to what the nature of 
this sin was. Christ says, in Matthew xU,^ (and 
the same effect in Mark Iji. sg , hud Luke xli. zo;, All 
manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven untb 
men ; tint the blasphemy against the Holy uliost shaff 
not bo forgiven unto men." In the early church some 
applied it to the sin of lapsing into idolatry ; ■ others to 
a denial of the proper GMhead of Christ ; others to a 
denial of tlie divinity of the Holy Ohost. Auigustino 
ruaolvos it into obstinacy in opposing the metliods of 
divine grace, end continuing in this obduracy to the 
end of life. A more general opinion is, that it con* 
flisted In the imputing of the miwiclos wrought by the 
Holy Spirit to the {lowor of the devil, and that it wa.s 
diiccted against the Jews. Ihe saying of Christ, as 
r(‘('orded in the t iospols of Matthew and Miirk, waa 
directly called fortli by the Pharisees having said, 
“ This fellow doth not cast out devils but by Beelxo- 
bub, the prince of the devils and was gpeclally ad- 
dressed tt) them ; but in laike’s Gospel the words are 
ii.s0d In a general denunciation of the Plxarlseea, with- 
out this particular refereuee. 

BLESSB® THISTLE, (.to TaisTtK.) 

BLIND, a term descriptive of one who is 
depriveil of sight. The atftictioii prevails more 
largely in tropical than, in tompemte cUmat€.s, and 
mOrie in the eastern than in the western heJni- 
splicre, Oompcaratlvely few persons are born 
blind, the majority become so by reason of glau- 
coma, opthahnia, amallpox, aocidcnts, or diseases 
of the eye. (/SVe Evk.) Ajiorson in the full 
enjoyment of the sense of sight imagines that 
the blind must he in a much more helpless an4 
pitiable condition than the deaf. This, however, 
is found not to bo the case ; and various attempts 
have been made to account for it. The blind, As 
a class, afl lively and cheerful ; the deaf, shy and 
mcLancholy, often morose and suspicious t the 
truth being, that the deaf at© far more isofatod 
all their lives from thosfef that ' hear,, than the 
blirul are from those that fieo- Thdlattor are able 
to make up, in great mc«^ure, fbrjtheir want of 
sight by the greater devolppmeu^ V thoii' otTmr 
semises. By assiduous applkatio& .itnd* ^ 
th6 sensos of touch and hearing 


move delicate and acute, and it has even been 
said that some have been able to distinguiah 
Colours by meto of touch ; but this seems very 
doubtful. By accurately tlisfcmmiisidng the vari- 
ous kinds and modifications of sopM* they aro 
able to fom oorreot ideas ' on su*bje its. 

Much, too, depends upon the ^e^ry, which, 
from excreiso, becomes much mordretenfivo than 
in ordinary tsases, and it is immarkS/blo tliat they 
scarcely ever hurt thghselyes, either against 
furniture or in play. Ihoro Ss scarcely any de- 
partment of'human effort and knowledge in which 
tlie bUnd Jiave not obtained dietinotion, thus 
d^ies Holman, the blind traveller (born 1786, 
died id57), visited almost every jiotable place in 
the world, published an account of hia travels in 
1825. The lU'v. J, Sparrow, the blind clergyman, 
waa elected chaplain to the Mercers* Company, 
Ixindon, April, 1858, and read the seiwico, &c., 
from embossed books. The blind Viscount Oran- 
lioriie was the author of many interestmg Jiistori- 
oal essays. He died in Juno, 1865. On 13th 
July, 1865, Henry Fawcett, the blind professor of 
political economy at Cambridge, w'us elected M’.P. 
for Brighton ; ior Haclaiey, 1874 and r88o; and 
was appointed postmaster-general, April, 1880. 
Hr F. J. Campbell (blind) ascended Mont Blanc 
in 1880. It is estimated that thci'0 are no fewer 
4t(?oo,ooo of blind persons in thp world at 
idh^^Bsent time. Of tins vast number 47,000 are 
about 55,000 in Germany, upwards of 
90,000 in Bufisia, about 3,000 in Holland, 6,000 in 
Sweden,; upwards of 2,000 in Norway, and aboht 
^,oo«> in the British isles. As comj>ared with 
OthoT' countries, it is foimd that in the level p<jir- 
tojs of Europe, comprising Belgium, Hanewor, 
of Germany, and the plains of I/>mbardy 
aaid Denmark, the averti^o is nearly the same as 
that of Great Britain, being about f in every 1000 
inhabitants. In more elevated regions, the pro- 
portion i» considerably lower, except in Norway, 
Avhero it is as high us i in ove^ 482 inhabitants. 
Ihe mimbin- of Wind porf;ons in ea^y life it- not 
large, loss than 14 por cimt, in Great Britain, 
being under 14 years of age (a ciroumstanco prov- 
ing that cases of hlinduoss at birth are not cora- 
raon) ; while 50 per cent, of the number of blind 
persons ere above 60 years of age ; showing tliat 
in many cases it had arisen as an infirmity of old 
ago. It has been thought that blindness has been 
incrcasod by many of tlie emxdoyments foUowed 
in x>opulous manufacturing towns, and 
crowded dwellings and other circumstances at- 
tendant upon den.<le papulations, by inducing dis* 
eases of the organs 5$ Sight, have caused a greater 
amount of blmdnhw in towns than in mral 
localities, census returns, however, ;a 

much larger i«^brtion of Wind persons appear to 
exist in the ajpdcultural than in the manufactur- 
ing aud mining counties, and , this, although the 
inatitntiona for the reception ahd education of 
the blind aro located in our lu^cipal cities and 
towns, . * 

BLINDII^, a ‘punishment for- 

merly iuffioted upon perjurers, tliieves, aufl 
adulterers^ and also Ircquentty upou the early 
Christi^rtB.' It wa$ iierfonned in variotiK ways. 

; Sometimes boiling vinegarj or a mixture of luno 
and vinegar, was dro^ipcd into the eyes; often a 
oord Was twisted round the head m)til the eyes 
started from their sockets. The riiost commem 
method of administering this horrible piittiph- 
meufe duraig the Middle Ages was by placing a 
red-hot metal basin before tho eyes, A largo 
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number of Bulgarians were blinded by the 
Emperor Basil in 104 a.b. 

BLOCKADE, U6k-aid\ the elose observe-* 
tion of any Jjbrt or harbeur on the eeaboard of an 
enemy’s ootihtey, to prevent the Entrance and 
egress of vegse& It is ejected by stationing 
men^of^war 0-'"% short distance outside the 
blo<d<aded poi^t. : The iem is also applied to the 
close inTestment of a town or fort by an enemy » 
when it is' diflQevilt to oaptare it by bombardment 
or assault; A cordon of works or redoubts is 
established on the surrounding heights, at the 
distanoe of half a mile or more from each other, 
according to circumstances and the nature of the 
ooimtry. The great object in both oases is to 
starve the inliabitants and garrison into submis- 
sion, and thus effect the reduction of the pl^o 
besieged. Sometimes a blockade must be carried 
on by sea and land at the same time to render it 
complete and ciSciont ; but the term is more 
particularly applicable to the investment or 
watching of a port by ships of war. 

BLOCKADE, LAW OF. There are two 
kinds of blockade-^one by the rimple fact only, 
the other by, a notifleation accompanied with the 
fact. 'A belligerent power blockading the jiorts 
of another country is bound to give notification 
of the act to neutral powers. As soon as a 
blockade is notified, all Intercourse between the 
power whose ports are blockaded and neutral 
states is at once stopped ; but a certain time is 
given to allow ships belonging to neutral states 
to clear out of tiie blockaiujd ports with the 
cargoes they have already taken on board, and 
for the merchant vessels of that power to return 
home prior to the date from which a strict obr 
servance of tlie. blockade commences. By the 
declaration of the j)owers assembled in Congress 
at Paris in j 8 s< 5 , blockades, in order to be bind- 
ing, must bo effcctive-“"that is to say, must be 
maintained by a force suificient really to prevent 
aocGss to the enemy’s coast.” That a blockade 
may be really woctive, there must be a sufficient 
number of siiips .surrotmding the port to render 
the ingres.s ana egress of vessels cither impracti- 
cable, or attended with danger of capture or 
destruction. After, notification of a blockade 
has been made, it is manifestly a breach of 
blockade for a vessel to attempt to enter or oomo 
out from any closed port. Any vessel may be 
lati!:|i 3 dly captured which is approaching the 
harbour with the view of I'anniiig the blockade 
at some convenient opportunity. When any 
neutral vessel has man^G<i to^run the blockade, 
it is liable to capture ' until It has reached its 
own port, or any other in whi^ it may take 
shelter ; but it is still liable to on a^iin 

leaving that iiorfc^ until the cessation of hostilities 
has caused the blockade to be raise<l. When a 
neutral ship is captur'd ih an attempt to violate 
V blockade, or awer having done so, it miiat bo 
aken bx, the; captor ' to the n^rest harbour in 
rhich a 6rhe^qnH’i^ sitting, to determine the 
Bgality ;w jllogality of the oaptoro, as the case 
lay be. If the c^ture prove to bo UlegaHy 
ia«le, th<» owners«0£to claim an, indemnity for 
etentioh, nhd hny injury done to the carge ; but 
it be proyed that a sufficient 

'ockade nf % ' ports ©xist.*»»and tliat 

me actua .^the blockade has taken 

ace, with e*nd counjivance of the 

aster an ^Sj^^o ' ship aud cargo, the 

ssel and formally condemned 

d sold 1 yfy^Qf the captors ; if, how- 


ever, it can be proved that the master of the ship 
is alone implicated in the brcacli of the blockade, 
while the owners of the cargo with which liis 
vessel is freighted are not in any way privy to or 
cogniasant of toe offence, the 'CTWjgo is given up ; 
while, on the contrary, if thtTowners of the 
cargo can be proved to b© toe ^jlily parties that 
are guilty, and that the master M owners of the 
vessel have not intentionally aioSted the block- 
ade, the^rgo alone is taken aiM the vessel re- 
stored. It is i>erfectly lawful fcg^cutral states 
to carry on intercourse with a bld<mdcfl poi t by 
any inland means of comrnunVearid% and their 
vessels may land their cargoes at Afi nearest 
port belonging to some neighbouring pc%er, aijd 
transmit the goods overland. X 

BLOOD, AVENGER OF. The nVest 

relati^'B of a murdered person, whose duty ft^as 
in olden times to pursue and slay the murdk.'W. 
The law of Moses did not set aside 
custom, but placed it under certain rogulatiofiA 
(See aho City OP Refuqb.) This primiti\^ 
custom exists among the Arabs to the present^ 
day, and toe Corsioan vendetta {q.v.) is an ill us- 
tration of the same principle. 

BLOOD-BAPTISM, in too early Church, 
when any one suffered martyrdom without hav- 
ing been baptized, ho was considered to have 
been blood-bajytizod ; and hence martyrdom -w-'iw » 
termed blood -baptism. When baptism^ 
garded ns essential to salvation, martyK^ 
also oonSidored ss giving a title to heavi^ 

Matt, k. 39» iBtufi similai- passages. 

BLOOP, CORRUPTION OF. {r.ee At - 

TAiiitoysBj. 

, BLO0D, EATING OF. Under tho Old 
Testamont dispensation, th§ eating of blood was 
forbidden to the Jews ; obviously for reasoiis 
oonnected with their animal sacrifices; and in 


apostolic times the Gentiles wore e^iiorted to 
abstain “ from things strangled and from blbod ” 
(Acts XV. 20) ; but this last seems to have been 
advised in order to meet the prejudices of tho 
Jews of that x^eriod, who wore coutonding that 
the Gentiles should be commanded to keep the 
law of Moses. For some centuries aftef, the 
Christian Church continued to abstHiu from 
blood; and when it was alleged ' against them 
that they were in the habit of drinking human 
blood, they replied that it was not lawful for 


them to drink oven the blood of animals. After 
the 4to century, however, the injunction came 
to be considered as merely of a temporary char- 
aetor, and »o ceased to be binding. In the 
Middle Ages toe drinking of blood was supposed 
to ^ve vigour to toe system. Thus, in 1483, 
Louis XL, in his last illness, drank the warm 
blood of infanta hoping to restore his decay'uig 
strength. Other similaT cases iiavo occurred. 


BLOOD OF OUR SAVIOUR, was an 
order of knighthood inatituted in Mantua, ly 
Duke Vincent Gonc^a, in 1608, on the occasion 
of toe marriage of his son with a daughter of the 
X>uke of Savoy. Tlie name was derived Jrom tho 
belief that the church of St. Andrew, ii^lantua, 
oontained drops of our Saviour's blood. The 
number of knights was restricted to tweiity, 
besides the grandmaster. The collar was formed 
of threads of gold, into which was woven the 
words Domim prohastiy and attached to it were 
two pendant angels soppewting thfise drops of 
bipod, and bearing the motto Nihil isto 
mepio. 
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I BLOOD OF ST. JANU ARILS. When 

Nrepuviiis shows aigtia of an oruptiony the NeaiK)’ 3 
litan priests biing oat a phial oontaining what \ 
»hey term the blood of St. Jatiuarins. i 

blood, previously congealed, instantly liquefies, c 
the people devoutly believe that this mum- b 
mery prevents an earthquake. Januarius was i 
Bishop of Benevento, and wm beheaded during i 
pie persecution of the Christians under Bioeie- c 
|ian (a.d. 303). His blood is supposed to have c 
been collected at that time and to remain to this t 

&ny. . ' 

^‘BLOOMSBURY GANG,” the name ^ 

given to a political party which arose during the ^ 
reign of George III., and held their meetings at | 
Bloomsbunr House, the residence of the Luke -j 
of Bedford. Tlie last survivor, the Marquis of j 
Stafford, died pn 26th of October, 1803. 5 

BLUE BOOKS is a name froquentlv given to ! 
the reports and other documents printed by Parlia- ^ 
ment, from their being usually covered with blue ! 
paper. The practice of printing their proceedings ^ 
was first ado})tcd by the House of Oommous in ] 
1681, when »Sir John Holham moved that the ’ 
votes and proceedings of the House should be * 
printed, as false accounts had been circulated, . ’ 
and si nee that time they have increased and ex- | 
tended, till now the printed papers of a session * 
sometimes occupy 80 or 90 large folio volumes for j 
the Oomtnona aJono, and nearly as many for the ’ 
Loids. They compnso reports of comtfeittees J 
and cominissions of inquiry, Colonial tep'ortii, ' 
accounts, and papers relating to trade and^dnahoe, | 
the estimates and accounts of public mon^i^the. * 
votes and proceedings of the House, pubK’c’ mils, j 
&o. The papers of each Session are arranged so * 
that they may lie bound up in regular order, and * 
have an index, by means of which any paper may ** 
be at once found. J 

BLUE-COAT SCHOOL, the name com- ] 
inonly given to Oliriat’s Hospital, London, where 1 
the boys, according to old custom, wear blue t 
gowns or coats. (fS'ce CiiEiaT’.s Hospital.) ' i 

BLUE GOWNS, a name commonly given ! 
to a privileged class of beggars in Scotland, who ] 
w'ere king’s lavlesmen, and received a small royal j 
bounty, (See Bki)E.sman.) ^ 

BOARD, fjord (Sax., bord, a table; Fr., 
larmn), ordinarily signifies a plank of wood ; it . 
is also a term applied to certain individuals who, , 
in a collective capacity, are intrusted with the , 
management of some public office or <lepartment. 
Thus, the Lords of the Treasury, the Commis- 
.ioners of Customs, when met together for the 
iiaTisaction of the business pf their respective 
)ffices, are styled the Board of Treasury, Board 
»f Customs. It is also used to designate the 
)er8ons appointed by competent authority to 
iianage any private business or siieculation, as a 
•aiik, railway, or such like; tlie directors of 
diich are styled Board of Directors. (iSecBoARO 
p Tiude, &o,) Board is , also applied to the 
pace of se& over which a' ship passes nwhen 
icking, whenoe come thn nautical phras^ to 
lake sitort boards, or storii board, or ‘ good 
sal'll, ,.kc. , It is also used thus ; to bo aboard a 
lip, is to be on the ship, &c. „ ^ ’ 

BOARD gF AUmBAm 

D3!XKALTr, IiOJtDS, COiIMl^WfNBS|«5 a)?.) , . , - . 


BOARD OP ORDNANCE* (S^ r'gin^^ colours, anchors, cables, and cordage. 


BOATSWAIN 


BOARD OF TRADE AND PLAJSTW- 
TIONS, — A department of the Oovernmont 
which may be said to have originated in i6(,k>, 
when Charles H. erected two soparato couiichs, 
one for trade and another for plan taflons. Aft<‘r 
sundry subsequent ohi^ngcs, the ptesenb depart- 
ment was established by Ord^ of Council in 
1786, In reality the board is a i)erraanont 
committee of privy council, constituted for the 
consideration of all matters specially relating to 
trade and the colonies. It consists of a president, 
usually a member of the Cabinet, with a per- 
manent secretary, a parlimentary secretary, and. 
various assistant secretaries, together with certain 
other members, who have ex oj/lcio places at the 
board. These are the Ijord Clmncollor, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, the princhxal Seorefcario.'? of 
State, the Chancellor and the I'Juder-trcasuror of 
tlie Kxchequer, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Chancellor of the Duchy of Jjancaster, 
Paymaster' of the Forces, Master of the Mint, oimI 
such officers of state in Ireland os are privy council - 
lore in Bngland. The board transact on their own 
responsibility all such general duties as relate to 
the trade and commerce of the United Kingdom, 
and advise with the other departments of the 
Government upon these matters. They also 
superintend the conduct of bills and (piestioiiH 
betore tlio Parliament as relate to commerce, and 
exercise some control over private bills iw) far a« 
the protection of the public is concerned. Another 
deparimoiit has also been adile J tO‘ the Boanl of 
Trade— that of the regulation and control of 
raiWayi^ ^Thcy appoint inspectors of railways, 
ap{^v#‘^ disallow bye-laws, and require detaileil 
returns m traffic and of the rates charged. They 
have also the general superintendence of all 
matters refothagto merchant shiim and merchant 
seamen. . % department for the collection of 
statistics was formed in connoctiou with tlii-s 
hoard in 1833, Tlie departments arc — Harbour 
Marino, Tiaiiway, Finance, Btatistical, and Curn 
Ketuins. Eacli of thebc departmeutH have their 
secretaries. The president has a salaiy of £2,000 ; 
the permanent secretary, £j,8oo; the parliament- 
ary secretary, £1,500; and tiic secrctorios of de- 
d>aTtments £ 1,200 a year, except the chief of tho 
statistical department and comptroller of the corn 
returns who receives £1,000. Attach e<i to '^tho 
board is various inspectors. 

BOARDS, SACRED, were small pieces of 
wood which were struch together for the purpose 
of assembling the people to worship, before tho 
use of bolls. In ,?,omo Eoinan Qatholic countries 
such boarils are.',i^t emidoycd during Passion - 
Week, a.s the bells is considered to be 

unsuitable for tli#pi^6ioii and they return to 
the bells on the first day of Easter, 

BOATING, a saver© punishment in- 

flicted by tho ancient Pei*siaus on Capital 
ofienders, thus the condemned person being hwd 
on his back in a boat, and living- his hands 
stretolied out and tievl fast on each side of it, 
had another boat piYt aver him, his head being 
Mtont through a hole tnado foi*that purposes 
In tills p^ture they fed him, till the worm, 
which were breil in the excrements he voided as 
he thus lay, entirely consumed his bowels, and 
so claused his death, which usually took plan© in 
r about twenty days. 

, BOATS WAlNy a warrant officer 

in a Ships who hat charge of the boats, sails, rig- 
ging* colours, anchors, cables, and cordage. It 
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is the busixiGBS of tlm o^cei^ to auramon the crew | 
to their duty, aad to aei^t with hia matea in tie j 
working of the thijp. He iij imniediatcly uiwlor 
the cijptain in aom© of these duties, and reports 
to him on the oonditlon of the boata> aails* and 
riggiiigr &o. it is necessary that he should be an 
able, sober man. 

BOO, BOCK-LAFD, or BOOKLAM>, 

in the ftJaxon time, waa what we, at the present 
day, called freehold laud, or land held by charter, j 
which has not been made ovdr to others either by 
sale or gift. The private ©states of the Apglo- 
^xon kings and or the higher nobility consisted 
chiefly of llockland. 

BODLB OR BODDLE, ho\ddy an ancient 
Scottish copiier coin, of the value of two pennies 
Jr^eots, or the third part Of a halfpenny sterling. 
It is said, to have been named after a master of 
the mint of the name of Bothwelh 

BOGOMJLI, biiff'oni’ -i'l 0 (^llav., hor/^ God, 
miluif have mercy), the name assumed by a sect 
of horctios who appeared in the Greek Churcli 
early in the iath ce;ntury, and were probably an 
oifshoot of the EtfOiilTEfH, who gave much trouble 
to the Kastorn Church in the prececiiug century. 
Tl’hore was in tlieiv doctrines somctliiug of Gnostic^ 
ism and Mauiulneaixiam ; but they wont much 
farttier, re^joguiaing not only two conteiuling 
powers “-^good .and evil— but asserting tliat the j 
great evil nower^ Satauacl, was the SrSt ©on of 
God, eeatm at the right hand of his. Father, but 
who desh’ed to bo independent and led ai^y a 
large nmnte of the angels, by whose aid he 
created the world out of chaos, and tixade human 
beings. He could not, however, endow tho first 
wir, Adfun and JBve, with imriiorfcalitj^ but God 
did so', in order that tJi© places left v.ai^nfc by the 
rebellious angels should be occupied by the spirits 
of men. Sataiiael, ©till bent on ©stabUshing the 
reign of ©vil^ seduced Eve and became the father 
of Gain, the first descendant of the evil principle. 
In later times the Jews were deceived by Ji^atanael, 
whom they hoUeved, to be dehovah. Ohrist tlieu 
appeared and <JVercnmQ the aroh-r©bel, depriving 
liiin of- his creative power iudioatiHl by two ter- 
miipvtion of the Juvmc, cZ, and afterwards the 
designation of" tho evil poWer appears as Satan. 
Wiether tho- llogomili ]>olieved (..’hriet or the 
archangel Micluiel to bo the XiO(/os^ appearing on j 
earth with the appi^o-rauco of an eartldy body, 
s not clearly explaincil ; but Christ is veprcscuted 
as taking the place at the right hand of the Father 
previously occupied by Satana^, They viewed 
the body as the prison hot^|M tho immortaF 
SMjiil, and mortified H by absi|j|||paji 3 ;p order that ' 
the soul might bo restored to tmpriinitivo liberty. 
They rejected tlm rite of baxAism, substituting 
for it the laying oii(,iiof bauds, and placing the 
Gosi>eV'of Bt. John on the head of the convert tu 
thoir faith j refipuid to partake of the Tiord’s i 
Supper t.mamtaini^ that it was an offering to 
ev» spirits J would have nothing to do with awy ; 
sytubol, hot evpi the cross, and wer© opposed to 
matrx'iago. Tlnrohly prayer used by them waO'i 
tho Fra^r. The membors oft the »ect 

jpersecuteSL tmd , their leader, Btfcsilius, 1 
buKhM 'by ihd Emp<®or Alexius Odmnenus in 


nyjv, hOM , at uonstautmopm. Awnhers 

of the se^t^hdjiv^v^, continued to exist, scattered 
about rhii^j^polisfor ueai^ly htindred years. 


an. {S«!e Moravians ; also Caltxtinrs, Hussities, 
and TABOium.) 

BOtl, Jot'-?;, a Celtic Jiooplc wlio, many years 
before the birth of Christ, appear to have in- 
habited the ttonthern part of Belgium, or the 
portion of Franco which lies contiguous to it. 
From this district they emigrated to the northern 
portions of Italy, and having crossed the Fo 
settled in the country f>f the Umbrians, between 
the Fo and the AjicnniTies, where for many years 
they waged with the JKomans with varying 
success. They were at length dispossessed of 
their lands and driven back again over the Alps, 
when, after many vicissitudes and defeats, they 
found thoir way to the north of the Dunuba 
where they founded the kingdom Boiohemum, 
which, althougli it was overthrown, still retained 
its name, and is now modernised Bohemia. 

BO, TAB, hd-yavj a word in use among the 
Blavonic races, signifying a freeholder of land, 
and also an order of the nobility. In some of 
tlic Blavonic countries Bojars still exist, but in 
Hussia the order was abolished by Peter the 
Groat. Before then they hold an important 
position in the country, being tho next in order 
of i>rceedence to the great ruling prince^j. Like 
ishc thanes in Saxon England, they lind fheir own 
folio wiug, whom they led to the support of the 
prince of their own choice. They were of so 
much importance in the commonwealth that tho 
Emperors were wont to express their nkaacs 
tints Tho Emi>cror has onlered it; tho 
Bojars have approved it.” Their rank was 
always’ proportioned to length of state-service, 
and of this they were very tenacious. The 
Bojars and their singular mode of obtaining rank 
‘ are' quite unlike the feudal aristocracy of the 
West of Europe, and must be looked upon aa 
strictly Slavonic. 

BOLLANDISTkS, hot ‘Jand’kts, a society of 
Jesuits at Antwerp, celebrated from haviugunder- 
taken the publication of a work entitled “Acta 
Sanctorum,’" which was to give all that was 
known concerning tlie saints of tl)o Tloman 
Catholic church. (^ccActa SANgroHUM.) 

BOJVnTAB-DlEB, hom'hf(,r~df'e}'\ a non- 
conimissioned ollicer in tho Foot and Horse 
Artillery, corresponding in rank to a lance- 
corporal in the lino. In former times, artillory- 
nion so entitled Avero especially employed in 
filling shells and grenades, and pre[)aring fusees, 
as well Its in serving mortara and otlier pieces of 
ordnauco from which shells are thrown during 
the siege of a town. Froviopa to July ist, 1881, 
the Bombardiers in tho Horse Artillery received 
28. 2d. per day, with id. per day additional after 
two years’ service ^ they now receive 2s. ^d. per 
day. Tho Fopt Artillerv' Boxnbardiors received 
28 ., and now 28. 3d, per day. 

BOMBABDjVIENT, ha'in-hard'-ment (Itah, 
homlH^mnento)^ tlie act of throwing red-hot 
shot, shoUs, and congreve rockets into a fortified 
tourn, to destroy the inhabitants and bnildlugs. 
A bpmbardment is jnvambly attended with 
terrffde dostruotion of human life ohd ^perty^ 
and is resorted to in order to iiiduoe we com- 
mander of the garrison to save the inhabltan^a 
from death and ruin lor jcapitulatipu. It finds 
little favour with milii^y iwi%naval men, on 
account. of thefmidery ydth which such a prooesa 
^;4Lttended ,to tlmse who JaW amt actually in 
armagainti the attaokmg force ;,an^ is seldom 
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put m practice uiiless the place cap not be 
reduced dv a regular siege, wtiich technically 
differs from a bombardment/ in that during a 
«iege the fortifications, guns, and soldiery are 
rnainlv attacked, -while in a bombardment the 
civilians and tneir houaos arc fired upon. During . 
the siege of Sebastopol in 1854'S, furious bom* 
haarameut of the town and defensive Vorks was 
kept up for some days, at Six successive periods 
of the investment, in tfio last of wliich, justly 
cuaractoiized by the Kussian governor, ip his 
dispatches to the emperor, ps d'enfer^ about 
28,500 red-hot sh^t and snelis, witli other 
missiles, were hurled into the heart of the city 
and against the fortifications, A bombardment 
is more frequently a naval tlian a military opera- 
tion. Among the most famous bombardinouts 
mentioned in history are those of Gibraltar, by 
the French and Spaniards, from 1779 to 1783; 
Havre, hy Admiral lioduey, in 1792 ; Lille, by 
the Austrifina, in 1792; tlopcnnagen, by Lord 
Nelson, in iSoi, and again by Lord Oatlioort and 
Admiral Gambier, in 1807 ; and Algiers, by Ijord 
Exmoath, in 1816. 

BONA, a Latin word signifying good, 
and in legal language a]q)licd to goods, possesaiems, 
or estates. Bona confmeaUt^ goods and lands for- 
feited 01^ confiscated to the Crown for certain 
offencoH againsfcthe law. Bona notahiUa, chattels, 
simiilo contract debts, specialties, juagmenta, 
.^leases of houses or lands, &c., of tlio value or 
L*5 {01 £io in London) possessed by a person at 
the time of his death. Bona goods 

without any apj^arent owner ; stray goods, 
wrecks, trcinsuro trovo, &c,, which aro hoktaUd 
belong to the Ch'own. Bona -mviata, articles 
“waived’* or thrown away by a thief in Ips 
fiight. 

BON A DEA, “gooxl goddess,” aRomah 

divinity especially worshipped by women, and 
variously described aa tiio wife, sistor, and 
daugliter of Faunus, the mythical ancient King 
of Italy, worshipped as the god of fields and 
shei)ht’rdH, The Bona Dea was known to her 
female votaries as Fauna, Fatuii, Or Orna, ftho 
was worshipped at Rome from tJic earliest times 
as a chasto and prophetic divinity; but the 
worship was so exclusively confined to women 
that men were not even allowed to know the 
name hy wliich she Wiis called. Tin? first 
sanctuary of the goddess was a grotto on 
Idount Aventinus, cougocratod to tlie goddess 
by Olamlia, a pure m;n<lcii ; but in later times 
nnotlier sanctuary was established betyoen Aricia 
and TiovUlas. jVIcdiciual herbs wet© sold in the 
sanctuary, as the Bona Dea was supposed to 
possess a power of healing, eniblomafeed by a 
serpent at her fetet in her statue. On the first 
nay of May there was a festival in honour of the 
goddess held at Borne in the house of the consul 
or orcetor, which was ©specially decorated -with 
flowers ; but no male person was allowed to b© 
in tlie house, and pictures and Btatuoa of men 
were covered by veils. Th© ceremonies were 
conducted by the vestals, and attended hy the 
noble ladies of Borne, Xyha ivoro wrejj^thi of 
flowers jimikT to thbse -with width th® atatu^ of 
the goddess was adorned, 'Win© (elalkd “mifle for 
th©occasic)n) w^as freely drttsikjby the worshi|iperB, 
who ako took port in Baochl© <ktncns. 
the satirist, aver© that the festivnhi w©r© merited 
by licentious abomlnatioiisj; bnjtlm is n very 
trustworthy authority on a ^ 

drinking of wine whs in the 


I goddess, who, virtuous as she was when upoi^ 

I earth, had a liking wine, and drank so freely 
I at last that Fani^tijl^ billed her, biit^aftei'wardii 
raised her to diyln© rank. In the j^ear f'e, 
Olodius, or Olaiidiuss the son of Appkis Olauflius^ 
who had been ordotor, bbh«ned, aaraissiou to the 
festival in the aisjmiRO of a female nmslcian, but 
his voice heferasred him. He was tried for the 
offence, stigmatized as blasphemv, but, contrived 
by bribery to oldiain a verdict of acquittal. This 
m to a life-long enmity -with CHcero, and ulti- 
mately tho violent death of Olodius. ' 

BOND, in Law, a contract written on. 
stamped paper by wJiieli th© person (or peraoi).sy 
granting it, binds himself (or themselves) 60 pay 
a certain sum of money or perform any act 
according to tho terms mentioned themn. * Tho 
person w'ho is thus bound is known as tlic obligor, 
and the person to whom tho bond is given iR 
called the obligee. Wticn mi o<m«jitions iirc 
placed in the instrument, the bond U called a 
single one (a/m/tlcx oh/n/atio) : but there is |;ono- 
rally, indeed in practice invariably y. a condition 
added, that if the obligor fails to carry out tho 
prorisions of tho bond, ho beoomea liaVito to ccr* 
tain penalties which may be enforced against tho 
obligor, while living, and, after his death, iu» 
executor or admlnisbtjikor, and (Subject to cer- 
^in distinctions) his heir or devisee. If the con- 
dition of a bond be impossible at the time of 
making it, or be uptjcrtain or iusensible, the 
condition alone is void, and the bond shall stand 
single and unconditioiud ; for it is the folly of 
tho obligor to outer into such an obligation, ironi 
which he can never bo release*!. But if the con- 
' ilitlon Ih) to do a thing -which is either illegal at 
aoulmon law, or contrary to tho provision of era 
act of i>ariiam©nt, the whole bond la void ; for 
the whole in an unlawful contract, and tho 
obligee shall take no advontikge of such a traus^ 
action. If the condition, at tJie time when tho 
bond Is executed, be po.Maiblo and legal, and after- 
wards l)ocomos impossible' by tho act of God, or 
that of the obligee himself, or becomes by any 
means illegal, the penalty of tiio obligation is, in 
any of these cases, aaveJ, and the obligor dis- 
i chargtMl from all liability ; for no iirudouOo or 
foresight on his part could guard against aUcb a 
contingency. But although the whole pen^ty, 
by breach of tho condition, may become payable, 
trio courts will oontiiio tho liability to the actual 
amount due, or tho actual damage sustained by 
tho breach . It is also to bo noted that no poreonn 
■under legal (Usability to contra ot, such as an 
infant or lunatic, can give bonds, and that a 
[ married certain exceptions— ^ ecu 

neither bind mlmtlif or her husband. i*^to 
hUuniKT) WosfAi^M PiioriCKTY Act— 

A 5 D WrFjRJ.) A bond given to a married wouwui 
is legal, as is also (inti given to an infant or a 
funaric. In Scotland, a mortgage deed is tech- 
nically described as a bond. 

Bond Creditor, the applied to a creditor whct«sa 
debt is secured by a bond. 

Bond, Post Obit, U a bond in wblc^j the raai.i con- 
dUlon is, that it tVnly hcccftne^? jjajTtide oj'frr fM dailk 
of some person whose name is therein specified. 

BONDAGE, bqud'^c^y prt>i>crly den of oh »i. 
state of servitude or slavery, and hy EugliKh law- 
writeurs it is used in tho same kcdmo os villeuage. 
Bondage fm^dock was when a fi^cmau re- 
nounced his lihorly and became thc^Iavc of some 
^©ut Biaji^ -which tVas done by off a h>clc 

of h^ on the forehead and delivering it to his 
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lord. Such an one, if ho reclaimed hi» liber^ or 
esoapod from Im master^ mfeht be drawn agfidn 
to his servitude by the nose ; tirhonco the phrase. 
To pull a man by the, nose. The Romans had 
two kinds o>bdndmon-«»the servi^ who were either 
bought, taken in war, ot acquired in some other 
lawful way ; and t?crn(C, those bom of their bond- 
women. Justinian mentions a third class, called 
odscriptiHi gkbcPy or a/p’icmfnti, who were a 
species of serfs or boors, not bound to the person, 
but to the i^ound or place, and belonged to him 
who possessed the land. These, by our law, are 
termed villains regardants, 

Bondager, in Scotland, a rural labourer, either male 
or female, who is under an obligation to work at cer- 
tain aoKSons, for current wages, for the farmer from 
whom he rents bis cottage. 

BONNET ROUOE, horC-nai rue^ “red 
bonnet,” the name given to the cap of liberty, 
adopted by the brothers and sisters of the guillo- 
tine in France, in the terriblo times of the great 
Jlevohition. 

BONNBT-PIECE, honf-net, a Scottish gold 
coin of the time of James V., so named on ac- 
count of the king’s head being decorated with a 
bonnet instead of a crown. The weight of the 
coin was 72 grains ; and from the beauty of the 
workmanship it is mucli prized by collectors. 

BONZES, bonz'‘fa (Japanese, Busso)^ the | 
name by which the priests of Buddha or Fo aro 
usually designated in Japan. They form a very 
. numerous class in that country, and are composed 
of all ranks of society. Tliey are divide(i into 
vaj^ioua sects, and comprise both males and fe- 
males. There are convents for the male as well 
as for the female bonzes, somo maintained by 
voluntary contributions, others having their own 
fixed re venues. TJjo principal moral precepts 
which they inculcate are five->“namely, not to 
kill, not to steal, chastity, veracity, and absti- 
nence from sjnrituous liquors, The term bonzes is 
also frequently applied by Europeans to tlie 
priests Of Buddha in China, the Burmese empire, 
and other parts of eastern Asia. 

BOOK OF LIFE, ob THE LAMB’S 

BOOK OF LIFE, is one of those descriptive 
phrases of which there aro so many in Scripture, , 
by means of which a knowloilgu or divine thing.s 
is communicated by referring them to objects or 
customs of daily life. It was the. custom with 
..^princes to have a list of all the distinguished 
'^persous about their court, or in their service ; 
and hence, when it is said that one’s name is 
Witfcten in the book of life, 1,t means that he 
particularly belongs to Ood^V^d is enrolled 
among his friends and Borvaufe. ' On the other 
hand, to have one's name blotted out of the book 
of life signifies oi’ascid from the list of Oqd’s 
friends and servants, as those who were guilty of 
treachery welro struck off the roll of otfioers be- 
longing to a prince. 

bode: OF THE^WARS OF THE 

alluded to in Numbers xxi. 14, appears 
to have been fin aueicht document known to 
Hebrews, but not preserved in the sacred canon. 
Smno’ wHters it to have been^a collection 

of aacrod od^, cpittmeinoratiye or the triumphant 
progii»«s of ^odV people.' 

BOGBr, {I>u„ hoerj Oer.;, fto-aer), projwrly 
signifies h <2p4ntrymanJ mr one who is employed 
in agrioulturkl labotir ; and ftom that it has cqifm 
to be used in a scoondaiy sensey to denote a coarse. 


uneducated, clownish person, Tiie South African' 
farmers of Dutch descent are known as the Boers. 
They mostly occupy the district known as the 
Ti^a-nsvaal. 

BOOT, OB BOOTIKEN, hoof 4 -keny an in- 
strument of torture used in former times in this 
country, but more especially in Scotland, in order 
to extort confession from persons accused of 
crimes. It was of various kinds. Sometimes it 
was composed of parchment a]>pliod moist, and 
then brought near the fire, so as by shrinking to 
cause great pain ; sometimea»it consisted of foui* 
thick strong boards bound tightly round either 
one or both legs with cords, and then tightened 
by means of wedges, until, at times, the bones of 
the unfortunate sufferer’s legs were broken. 
There is a terrible description of the application 
of the torture of the boot in Scott’s “ Old Mor- 
tality.” {See Touturb.) 


BOOTr, boo'-te (Teutonic, beute)^ the spoil 
taken from an enemy in war. The Greeks divided 
their booty among the anny in common, reserving 
to the general only a larger share. By the 
railirary discipline of the Romans, spoils taken 
from the enemy belonged to the Republio, ]>ar- 
tioular pei sons having no right to them. Booty 
among the Jews was divided in equal parts between 
the army and the people (Niiui. xxxi. 27), though, 
under the kings, a tliffcrent mode of distribution 
obtained. The Mahometan practice was to allow 
two-thirds of the booty to the arjny, the other 
third to God, to Mahomet and his descendants, 
and to orphans, pilgrims, and the poolr. In the 
English army of the present day, the victor’s 
share is generally termed prize. According to the 
regulations concerning prize distribution issued in 
1831, two prize-agonfcs are nominated by letters of- 
attorney, one of these agents being selected by the 
field officers, and the other by the su)>ordinate 
officers. The agents collect the booty, and, having 
converted it into money, they pay over the pro- 
ceeds to the authorities. The persons who are 
euritled to share in this property are named by 
the commander who has aireotod the expedition 
in which it was acquired, (»SV J^rizk.) 
BORBORIANS, on BORBORITES, 

bo'H-ho-riteSi a sect of Gnostics, who arose in tlie 
2iid century, and led very licentious liver, deny- 
ing the doctrine of the last judment. 


BORBARII, bo 7 *-dair^-i-ij a class of agri- 
cultural ooonpiers of land in this country, fre- 
quently mentioned in Ilomesday Book. They 
were distinct from the servi and villani, and 
seem to have been in a loss servile conflition, 
many of them were b6und to render service to 
their lord, and the terra is often used to denote 
me^iial servants employed in such offices on an 
estate. Their condition probably differed on 
different manors. The number of bordarii in the 
different English counties noticed insllomesdav 
Book is 82,634. 


BORDER, THE bori-der (Ang.-Nor., the 
^ j 0 the earlier histories of England 

and Scotland, is aii^plied to a large tract of de- 
batable territory which lay between the two 
countries, the inhabitants of which were almost 
constantly at war with each ether. Many daring 
fCata and heroic d<jod.s of ^ese men have been 
celebrated in song and ktoiy, and furnished 
materials for numerous baSads and talcs of 
‘‘^Chevy Chase,” 
and Scott s ^‘Lay of Hio Last Minstrel,” in 
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which the “ movss-fcroopers ” of the border are so 
conspicuous, will at once occur to the tnemori^. 
The scene of Scott’s Oaetlo Dangerous ” is 
also cast in the border country. In order to re- 
press- in some measure the turbulence of the 
people, as well as to maintain some show of regal 
authority over tlicin, the guardianship of tho 
border of each country was intrusted to certain 
officers of hii^h rank, entitled Wardens of tho 
Marches. U’here were three marshes in each 
country — the East, West, and Middle ; and 
generally each march had a distinct warden, but 
occasionally two of.them were united under one. 
Many fortresses wore built, some of theifi royal 
castles ; others only small towers, and Berwick 
and Carlisle were eminently border towns. Tho 
tlutios committed to the wardens were of a two- 
fold character — the maintenance of law and 
good order among the people under their Juris- 
diction, and the protecting them from thcii 
enemies on tho opposite border. Unfortunately 
the trust was usually confided to some person of 
great weight and inllucnce within the jurifwUc- 
tion, and they were too often private encouragors 
of those disorders which it was their duty to 
suppress. During tho reigns of Eliaabeth and 
James VI., strenuous oiforts were made to re- 
press the warlike spirit of the borderers; and 
after the union of the two crowns, peace was in 
some measure established. The most intractable 
of them were formed into a body of troops, and 
conducted by Buccleuch to tho Belgio wars. Tho 
border counties were disarmed, oaccepting such 
weajKms as were retained by gentlemen of rank 
and’ repute; and the moss-troopers, who con- 
tinued to “harry tho border,” ©xi>erionoed in 
groat numbers the iinsimrifig and severe Jusuice 
of the earl of Dunbar. In tbe civil wars of 
Charles I,, the borderers resumed thoii licentious i 
fiaoits. jiarticularly after the wa-r had been trans- 
ferred to Scotland ; and the exploits of the moss- 
troopers flouriah in the diaries and military re- 
ports of the time. In tho reign of Charles II., 
wo learn that they still ecdstod, from tho statutes 
that wore directed against them ; and it was only 
by the strict administration of justice which fol- 
lowed the legislative union of the two countries 
in 1707, that the marauding tendencies of the 
people were entirely repressed. In connection 
with the Jacobite times, the “border’’ again 
appeared in popular song, when Scott tola us 
“all the blue bonnets are over the border.” 

BORDER- WARRANT , in the Igw of Scot- 
land, a warrant issued by tho sheriff of a county, or 
the magistrate of a royal burgh on the borders, for 
the apprehension of a person who has incurred 
debt in Scotland, but who is rosiilentln England. 
It is granted on oath being made to the debt ; 
but in practice these warratits are now little 
used. 


BORING THE TONGUE, like nailing tin 
ear, pinching the nose, binding the cheek oi 
forehead, was a species of punishment aticientb 
infiioted in Scotland upon criminals, but wbicl 
has now long ceased* 

BORO BUDDOR, ^ 9 od^-dor (the grea 

Buddha), a ruined temple in Java, ot most ela 
borate construction, dedioatea to Buddha {s 6 
Buddhism), remarkable ’ being i^e fines 
^ecimen of Buddhist architectme that is known 
The building is supposed to have been Greeted ii 


the 14th century, w 
from a squa]|:e base, t! 


m iismi 

^de^ -of 40 


foot in length. The facade of the base Is orna- 
mented with a continuous bas-rohef, in winch 
vfriouB occurrences ;jm the life of Siddiiartha, tho 
founder of Buddhism, are represrnted. Tho bas.o 
itself js about 16 feet in height, and forms a 
terrace from 40 to 50 feet in width, 4to whiJh ac- 
cess is obtaimxl by llxghbs of steps. On this plat- 
form five suoccssivo terraces, varying fi-om 8 to 
13 foot in height, and from 16 to 20 feet in 
breadth, rise One above another. On the edges 
of these torraoes a great number of piuuaclcs tuul 
cujiolas are built, tho larger cupolas forming as 
many as 436 arched niches, In each of which a 
statue of Buddha, of life size, is placed. The 
s}»aces between the nicliea arc filled up with bas- 
reliefs of the same nature as those which sur- 
round tho base. Tho ornamentation of tho inner 
sides of these rows of buildings is more diversified, 
and of greater minuteness in detail, than that on 
tho outside. On the filth terrace, which i« 
square, corresponding in form to tho baso, thi'ee 
more, circular in form, arc Imilr-, on ivluch aro 
placed at intervals 72 small domes, each contain- 
ing a .statue of Buddha. On the top of this nugo 
terraced pile there is a dome, about 40 feet in 
diameter, surmounted with a spire ; and im- 
mediately beneath it a sort of pit, ot sunken 
chamber, 10 feet in jdopth, which is supposed to 
have contained somotelic of Buddha. 

Borough, (Saxon, hyriff^ a fortified 
house). A borough is a city or otlier town that 
sends burgesses to parliament. (1 Bl. Com. IT4; 
Litt., B. 1:64; Co. Litt., 108 b; see also Reform 
, Act, 2 William IV. c, 45, h. 79.) The word, liow'- 
ovor, was oi'igiiially used in a more extensive sense. 
{>See Co. Litt.. by Hark., 108 b, u, 14).) In 
Jacob’s Law Dictionary, v. Borough, tlio term is 
taken to mean a town sending burgissses to parlia- 
mont, and not hdnit a ettf/, . But see tho nutnori- 
ties first cited ; also Co. Litt., loo a. Xu tho 
Municipal Corporation Act, 5 and 6 William IV. c. 
76, “borough ” IS used in a senso peculiar to that 
statute, and expresses a corporate town, whether 
sending representativoa to parliament or not. 
Among our Sax^n and Eonnan ancestors, all 
places whicn were called boroughs were fenced or 
fortified* The inhabitants were named burffeims, 
as opiKised to viUms, or inhabitants ot a villa, or 
open town. The Geia»t, or assembly of tho town, 
had the power of making bye-laws (Danish, 6?/, 
“ town ”J, and electing officers. In tho rei^ of 
Henry II. they had great piivileges. If a bond- 
man or servant remained in a borough a year and 
a day, he was by that residence made a freeman. 
Why these were called /rec bwrgks^ and the trades- 
men in them, free (lurff esses, was from a freedom 
to buy and sol), without disturbance, exempt 
from toll, &c., granted by charter. Parliament 
boroughs^ were generally by charter, or towns 
holden of the king in ancient demesne. English 
boroughs first sent representatives to Parliament 
in the reij^n nf Homy III. , 1265. Burgesses were 
first admitted into the Scottish Parliament by 
Robert Bruce, in 1326, and into the Irish in 1365. 

Borough was tho name also givou to a certain 
iHvislon of land under the Saxen kin^, A borough or 
tithing comprised a, district contaming ten heads of 
families, and ten tithings constituted a hundred. Tbe 
head man of the borough was called the borough-head, 
headborottgh, borsholder, or titblng-nian, and vms an- 
swerable for the conduct of people of his borough. 
The ten householders of the borough formed a corpora- 
tion, ol which the headborougb was president : and no 
man wte allowed td reside above f«irty days In England 
without being enrolled in some boxough. 
TvatMo.) 
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Borough, In ScotlaMd, {See Buiioh.) | 

Bortugh-Englisli, is z cu-itoinary descent of property 
«itn&ted withm boroughs to tlvo yo\mgest «on, or^^if 
the owner hath no isaue, to bis j-njungor brother, and 
,'extends to coUaiemlB in some Instances. The custom 
prevails in sevaral cities {tnd ancient boronsl)^? end 
<listrfct3 of smaUerbr larger extent mijoimug to thoroj ; 
in different parts of tlio kmgdom, and governs the de- : 
scent of copyhold hind in various manom. A post* - 
humous son is ^nUtlW to this privilege, dhposswlng 
Ills elder brollic'r ; and should flio youngest son die ih - 
his father's lifetime* leaving a daughter, she will In- 
herit tlie property. OirsTOM and lNH«aiTANO«,) 
It is called bprougli-Euriisli m contradlstlnctloa, as it 
yv'cre, to the Iforman oufetome. 

Borough Tund Is a fund instituted In 183s, by the . 
Ooiporations Refonn Act, 5 and 6 William IV. c- 56, 
which declares that the rents and prohta of all here- 
ditaments, the interests, dividends, and annual pro- 
‘CCv.‘iIs of all moneys, dues, chattels, and yaluable 
securities, belonging to any bowugh affected by the 
Act or to any inomlmr or oflicer thereof in hla corpor- 
ate tenacity, and every fine and penalty for any offence 
against this Act, tlie application of which is not othor- 
wdsc therein provided for, is to be paid to the treasurer 
of the borough, and to be carried by him to the 
account of a fund to be called “ the Borough Fund.*' 

Borough Justices were appointed in the reign of 
'^Jliarlofl I. By the Act 5 and 6 Willian IV. c. 76, they 
wore (lofmod to consist of the juayor, the recorder, and 
aiujii other jrersons as the Crown might apimint by 
commission. 

Borough lavs, a collection Scottish laws 

relating to boroughs, made in'thc lath century, in the 
reign of king David I. 

Borough Bate is a mto levied within a borough by 
order of the council of the same, when the borough 
fund BhttH not bo suiRcleat for the necessaiy expendi- 
ture, ' 

BORRELLIANS,. 6o9'-re2'-ft-ai25, a sect of 
Ohristialis in Holland, so called from their 
founder, Borrell, who was a man of sdino learn- 
ing, particularly in tb© Groolc and Hebrew 
languages. They reject all public acts of worship, 
j)ubiio prayer, and the uso of the sacraments. 
They assert that the Christian churches have de- 
generated, because the^ have suffered the Word 
of God, which is infallible, to be interpreted by , 
fallible men. They are said to lead austere lives, 
and to devote a oondderable portion of their goods 
to charity. 

BORROWING-, lior^-ro-ing, a contract 
under the laws of iDsdlmonta (,^66 OoKl?KkCT), ask- 
ing and taking a loan, (iSecLOAN.) 

BO^JESMAH, (Du.,, bueh- 

xnan), an ©xceodingly diminutive -vnriety of the. 
Hottentot nice, j>eneel'ly unoiviUzed and vefry 
savage in d»po»itio5n* They inliabit that portton 
’Of Africa which lieil north of Cape Colony. 

BOSKOI, bof/^Jeoi (Or., the gfrazers), was the 
name ^ven to a class of ascetic jponks who lived 
in Syria and M<jfioi>otHmia, and are said to have 
siibflisfecd solely uiKjft roots and hcirbs. They did 
not inhabit ' any houao, and ijrofessed to sp^d 
their time in the worship of God, in prayers and 

(Turk., 60^, agar- 
den), literally signiffes gardeners, but is applied 
to H of into in Turkey who, in addition to 
fi^ng taaan^onVgatdetiej^s, periorma vori^y 

^ bt 3 «^^|e(j|o^on», such as mohntmg ^ard in the! 
seragllia, Jcowihg the sultan’s bargh, and attending 
m the w the palace. 'Choi r head or chieC 

is of the grand dignitaries 
ot the 'f ho Jh^ the rank ©f a .^sha, is ' 
governor ^ the settiglio and the other ifhperial ! 
reridentoi Steers the Offltau’s barge, and mk ikjb 


jurisdiction of the shores of the Bos])honia and 
tUo Sea of Marmora. This office is only conferred 
uiwii personal favourites of the sultan. The bos- 
tanji, at one time, amounted to 5,00a men, but 
at present their number docs not exceed 600, 
They formerly did military duty in the field with 
the janifisaries, and in war their strength was 
raised to 12^000 men. 

botaStomancy, hot-a-nom' -an-cf/f 

divination by means of pl.ants. The plan, somo- 
tiihes adopted by girls, of lacking off tlie petals 
of a flower, one by one, to see whetlicr a certain 
event will or will not happen, is one wjiy of 
practising hptanomancy. In Goethe’s “J?’aii.st,” 
Marguerite is represented as practising it, repeat- 
ing, as she scatters the petals, “Ho loves me, 
loves me not.*’ This species of divination was 
anciently practised by writing a number of betters 
or words u^mn leaves, and then exposing them to 
the wind, when the answer was attempted to be 
made out of those that remained. Sometimes 
the noiae or crackling of leaves when crushed be- 
tween tlie hands or cast into the firo was the 
moile resorted to. 

BOTEIE, hoth'-€ (Gaelic, boihafh a cot), is a 
name given in the llighlands of Scotland to a 
hut, or the meanest sort of cottage ; but latterly 
the name has come to be applied to the hoeses in 
which the unmarried farm -labourers are lodged, 
in different parts of Bcofeland. 

BOTTOMI^Y, hoif -tom-re, A bond or con- 
tract of bottomry is of the natiu'c of a mort.^aj?© 
of a ship, and arises when the owner takes up 
money to enable him to carry on his voynge, and 
pledges the keel or bottom of the ship as a security 
for the repayment ; ki wliich case it is undci’sfcoofl 
that, if the ship be lost, the lender loses the 
whole of his money ; but if it returns in safety, 
then he shall receive back his principal, and also 
the pi'emium or interest agreed upon, liowevc r it 
may^ exceed the legal rate of interest, it being 
coiiBidered in the nature of an insuranco, attd not 
usury. And this is allowed to be a valid contract 
in all trading nations. In this case, the ship and 
tackle, if brought home, ai’c answerable (as well 
aa the person of the borrower) for tlie money .ent. 
But if the loan is not upon the vessel, but upon 
the goods and mtsrchandise, which must neces- 
sarily bo sold or exchanged in the course of tho 
voya^gO, then only the borrower, pk^sonally, is 
bound to answer the Contract, who, therefore, in 
tbU casoi is ssrid to take up money at res^poyukntia. 
These terms are also ax^plied to contracts for tho 
repayment of money borrowed, not on tho ship 
and goods only, but on the mere hazard of tho 
voyage Itself. 

BOOOHT AND SOLD NOTES, iu oom- 

morcial transactions, are notes of sale signed by 
a broker employed to 'sell goods, and by which 
the bargain w eompletod. They contain tlic con- 
ditions 01 the bargain, and are afterwards de- 
liveredto the principals for iinploment, 

BOUNDARIES' OF CITIES AND 

BOBOtIGHB. ^hame^ alimit), in 

EnglanA nre deolared^^^Se JiJ»n3clpal Corpora- 
tions Act, 5 and 6 76,^ to bo the same 

as thoM settlod and deterged inland 3 Will. IV. 
c. 64 ,^being settle and 

aesonbe the dirisinns'cl connti^ and tlm limits 

of cities and boroT^illh and Wales, So 

far as respects' of members to serve 

m Parbam^t.’* ' fict| was in smne points. 
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subsequently amended by 6 a^id ^ WiU, IV. c. 103, 
Act 7 Goo. IV^. c. 64, declares when any 
felony or nusderneanour sball be committed on 
the houuclarios of two Or more counties, oif 
within 500 yawls of such boundaries, or shall be 
bogixii in. one county and completed in another, 
such may be dealt with and tiled in any of the 
, -counties, 

BOUNDABTES OF PABtSHES de- 
pended upon ancient usage, and were not limiM 
by Act of Parliament xmtil the passing of tuo 
statues after mentioned ; and where these have 
not been applied, tiie usage still exists | and in 
many places great care is taken to pe##uate the 
memory of the boundaries by peramb®tions from 
time to time, (6'ecBBATOaTHMBotJ2fli«i,) By the 
statute for commutation of tithes, 2 and 3 Viot. e. 
62, the tithe commiBsionors arc authorised to adjust 
the ancient boundaries bet ween pariahoB and town- 
«hips, or to dchiie a nevr boundary, as they shall 
think fit ; which -iidjuBtmont is declared to be 
biiiclingfor all purposes whatever. And by 8 and 9 
Viet, c, 118, a. 39, similar powers are entrusted, 
under certain circumsfcancoH, to the inclosure 
<;ommi8.sion.ers for England and 'Wales. 

BOUNDABY SUBVEY OP IBELAND. 

SlTUVEY, Orunance.) 

BO UN D B AILIPT. {^Bm Baiotv. ) 
^BOUNDTNG CHABTEB, o» INFEFT- 

"itlENT, Irnmyl-dirmy in Scotch I^aw, is a charter or 
jnfeftmcnt which describes the land^ by their 
lunmdaiic's or marches. Such a description con- 
fers right to all witliin the bounds, and, on the 
other hand, excludes whatever lies beyond., 

BOUNTY (Fr, a premium paid by 
Government to tlie pfoducers, export^s, or im- 
porters of coi'ijam comruodities, with the. view of 
on cou raging the prosecution of these branches of 
industry. In former <lays grants from the 
national purse were given very freely to all kinds 
of trades ; tliiis, there wore bounties on the ton- 
luige of vessels engaged in the whaling and 
herring fisheries ; on the exporting of corn, vdth 
tlie object of encoura^ig apiculture ; on the im- 
l)ortation of indigo, from the colonies ; and on 
the exportation of Irish linen j and bn other in- 
dustricH. The system arose out of the notion 
that there were certain kinds of industry which 
it was specially the interest of the Gpve4mment to 
encourage or to prevent . from , fatiibig mto decny. 
The system of bounties ^tiroly oaiasod ^in this 
country in 1830. Bounties aro often given in 
now aettlemontp for the destruction of ferocious 
animals, ns Wolves, bears, &o. $ome of tho 
United States local ^^vemmenfc, give bounties for 
tree planting, and land grants to railways, 
Analogous to, and oloMy conm^ted wjHh boun- 
ties, is the systmn of dit^bcbek of dniio8,ayoW0a 
upob the exportatiiitm of ci^srtam arWes, 'v?«ibh 
atill continues to soine OscW&t; 
andSnaAiK BouTOm,) "I ■ ” . - 

BOUNTY, OR QtTKiaS'S MUNTY, is a 

swim of money form^ly Of^^rhtneht to 

persons enUatiagin^OASi^ to 

induce men "Jw-' ^0^. 

ticc is now howeyerlff^ipS^hto 
only bounty ,^0.' tex#; 

Bounty or Queen*s 

Navy to siguify tho'JPjrife'-Jhdlaoy* to-'Wihiijb the, 
offioors and crews -of an- 

titlod on certain •' 

PiiizB, SAisTAcia>,.;> 


Bounty, dacen Annoys. -A fund originated by Queen 
Aniie to increase the incomes of the poorer < loi of 
Church of England. It consists of ihu pudlU of 
the hrst^frui&s aud tenths which were anciently given 
fcp the pope, and wore hy Henry V m., opproprlatod to 
the tSTOwn. Queen , Anne restored this source of 
re venae to theOhurdb and caused a perpetual frtud to 
be estabhshedi^ the revenue of which, aftci' p iymsut of 
certhip and pensions, ,was vested in c.'rtain 

tmstoes ftw the augmentation of poor under 

This fund has been further rnju !a t cd 
b^m^eqnent statutes. The trustees are certain digni- 
taries of toe Ohureh, and other ofilolai pemns for the 
time belinJf and are ineorpomted under the name of 
“ the Governors of the bounty of Queen Apno, for tlic 
augineniation of tlie nuiintedanco of tho i^^or 
clergy." They have authority to make rules toi- tho 
distribution of the fund, which are to bo approved by 
the sovereign uuder sign manual. 

BOUNTY, MCTHNY OF THE,iook pMco 
onboard the Bovin fjt/, an armed whip which (piiitinl 
tho island of Obaheite fPaiiiti) with ii cai*go of 
bread-fmit troes, in Ai>ril, 1789. Tlic mutiiu'crB 
pat Captain BUgh and ninotocu men into an oikju 
boat. Thoy roiWJhed tho island of ^'imor, near 
the Malaccas after a voyagt‘ of 4,000 miles, Somo 
of tho mntmoers were oaptxirod; and throe exe- 
cuted. Others, accompanied by native women, 
settled in Pitcairn’s Island, aiid founded tho 
famous colony, 

BOUBIGNONISTS, a 

religious sect named after Antoinette Bouriguon, 
who WU 9 born at Lisle, in Prance, January i3tli, 
r 6 i 6 . Sho preteuded i-o particular inspiration.?, 
and set herself up as a religious reformer, i>ub- 
lisbing a great number of books filled with very 
singular notions, tho priucipto of which appears 
to imvo boon tliat religion was siinply an internal 
omotiOJi, and not a praciico,* nor to bo founded 
on luitywlijdge. SJho found a number of foil owors, 
one of the principal of wdiom was Peter Poirot, 
an able aua learned man, who, in hia, Divine 
Economy,” attempted to rodnee the substance of 
Bourigiion’s fancies to a regular system. One 
Dr. Ganien, of Ahordeou, who wiote an aimlogy 
in their favour, was condemned and deposed by 
the General Assembly in lyot. The niinistcra m 
the Established Oh urch of g^cotlaitd still make a 
fonnal renuncia-tiou of Bourignianism ; but 
otlior Presbyterioh Churches do not considrr it 
to bo necessary. The works of Bouri^on were 
published by Poivet at Amsterdam, jbyO-iiq (2nd 
edition 3717)^ and- occupy «$ volumes. 

v^BOWING TOWABB&THE east was 

-y&Ss pmotlee of the Church’ from a very vnvly 
period. Various reason? have been assigned for 
thls'.custom ; asj tho appearing of the si'ir in tho 
eastatthe birtff of Christ; tho rising of the sim 
in th® cast being emblematic of the rising of tho 
of BSighMusu<>BS,j tho belief that Christ 
would make his appearance in the east wh' u 
ooimng to; judge, the world* Hence it became* 
Busiomafy to place the altar and other sacred 
symbols at the eaatorn extremity of tiro church, 
"iho west, on, the other hand,, was regardod as 
the^plaoO' of $»tan anA darimess ; and honce, 
when they rehonneed their sins, they looJced 
tiy««u»da the and' thenrifttrsSed abou t to tho 

m^e a^venant Mfitb Christ. The custom 
bbw^ ib 'the ,?Sast,. lately r»5Vived by the 
'if^fialists; one of the differences in the 

Church of England. (See Eastwaro Posittok) 
in the eariyCluktian <Uiurch, was 
CO&i^cfed 08 a posture oi* woiwlup, .'unl Intermediate 
between atandiug and kneeling. Tt wtvi olvscrw^d priw- 
ch^f- lU teoeivlng the bishup's blessing, and in all 
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direct aud formal addresses to (J!od for Ills mercy and 
favour upon thu i)eopltt. In the early church It was 
also usual to bow the head whenever the namefof 
Jesus oi'cTirred in the service, and tn the Ohureb of 
England this is still done In repeating the Creeds, the 
practice being supijosed by some to be eotnmanded by 
Phil. ii. ro, **at the name of, Jesus every kbee shtill 
bow,'* a command regarded by others asJQgdfatlve. 

BOX-DAYS^ in ihe le^al phraseol^ljgj 
Scotland, are two days appomtea by 
of the Court of Session in each of the 
antumn vacations, and one day in the Ohn^iaas 
recess, on which papers ordered by the OOhrt^ or 
by the lords ordinary, towards the clo$e of the 
previous session,' arc usually appointed to be 
lodged. The days are so called by reason of an 
order of the Court of Session, 29tli Nov,, 1690, 
for the provontiou of the evil custom of the private 
solicitiiitjon of the judges. Boxes were placed in 
the Session-house, into which information and 
bills should bo dropped. These boxes were 
looked and the judges Kept the keys. The use of 
Box-days is unknown in England. 

BOXING-DAY, -in England, is the day after 
Christmas, and is so caUed from the custom of 
giving Christmas-boxes, or presents to servants 
and other8> on that. day. 

BOYAR. ( 5 ^sB 6 jak). 

BOY-BISHOP, W-?>iW-(y).^Anciently, on 
St, Nicholases day, December 6, it was the custom 
for the ohoir-boys in tlie cathedral churches, or 
ihe pupils in a grammar' school, to choose one of 
their number to. maintain the state and authority 
of a bishop. J'or this purpose he was habited in 
rich episcopal robes, had a mitre on his head and 
a crosier in his hand, and his fellows for the time 
being asstimed tho character and dress of priests, 
yielding him canonical obedience. They took 
possession Of tho church, and performed ^1 the 
ecclesiastical ceremonies and oracoa except mass. 
With .songs and flanoea they went from house to, 
house in the parish to bless the people who, accord- 
ing to Bishop RaUj Atood grinning in the Way 
to receive that ridiculous benediction.^* The 
office and authority of the boy-bishop lasted until 
the 28th, being Immoents’ day* By a proclama- 
tion of^ dated J ^b^ 

reign of Mary ,^it w^^revi^dj other Romish 

oeremoniajs, to bo agaih abolished in'the r^gh of 
Elizabeth. ’ - > 

BRABANOtONES,o»BEABANOOl!fS, 
^a'-han-»avmffit. Herconary soldiers chl^yfi^ba 
Brabant, whence their name. They wefe hoted 
for their brutality, and served j^nclpeBy in the 
EngHsh and Pronch armies , flaring the 11&, rgth, 
and 13th centuries. Sometimes they»'#ere in the 
service of one pifinoe or baron, and sometimes 
another; but: they often acted in an ind^endent 
manner, se^^ goyemhients -at deffiuKie, infast^ 
iwg bighWalni pm^h#. tho i>l>eh country, hhd 
disturbing the They lonned a^kind , 

Of society or.:governm^^ hmohg themwlvas^'dise- 
regaining eife ot^,.aiwmri|iy. Tha»tatest 
monarchs 

recourse to as tl^^wianaer 

of life gave^ toene 
courage, they ifiieiieraily cdfis^ed- the most 
fotmidable mri Of ;th08e arcM .whioh^dc^d 
the iK>l itiflaMnartela of prinCojiv Henry H. jOI H 



fidelity he ^ould repose any confldonco. The 
namo is variously written, but all the Instorians 
of the time derive it from the country of Brabant. 

!BRAHM!A, hra' ■niaif is the name of the Su- 
preme Being in the religious system of tho Hin- 
doos. When the terminal vowel is short or 
elided, or Brahmy it denotes the essence 

the , Supi'cme Being apart from his personal 
eyistenoel This is not an object of worship by 
the Hindoos, but only of devout contemplation. 
Brahm Is regarded as the Universal Spirit, the 
great source from which all Jihings have sprung, 
and into "tid ric h they will all*ultiinatoiy be ogain 
absorbeil. ''^rahm^, on the other liana, is an in- 
dividual deity, an emanation from, or a creation 
of Brahma, and is regarded as the creator of ibe 
universe, and constituting, with Vishnu, the pre- 
server, and Siva, the destroyer, the three princi- 
pal gods of the Hindoos. Brahma does not seem 
to occupy now the high place that he once did in 
tho Hindoo system. There are no exclusive vmr- 
sirippers of him, or temples dedicated to him 
alone, there is now but one place where he is 
periodically worshipped — viz., Pushkara in Hftj- 
putana ; he only receives homage in conjunction 
with Other deities. The Hindoos lavnli their 
adoration upon tlioso deities from whom they 
expect to derive some immediate advantage — 
upon those who ere engaged in preservation or 
destruction. Brahma is usually reiiresented with 
four heads and four hands, either reclining upon 
a lote-tree (the emblem of creation among tho 
Hindoos) or riding upon a swan, {l^ee HiNDuuii^ai . ) 

BRAHMA SAMAJ, hra-ma m-inaj\ a, 
Theistic church founded in India by Kam Mohan 
Bai, a learned Brahmin, who was born in tlio 
district of Bard wan in 1772. Having become 
dissatisfied with the faith in which ho had been 
educated, and having studied the Hindoo 8has- 
tras, tho Koran and the Bible, he established a 
society in 1816, the members of which, all 
Hindoos, met to recite texts from the Vedas, and 
sing Theistic hymns. In 1830, being more deeply 
impressed with the necessity ef spiritual advance- 
ment, he formed a society for luayor-meetings. 
A building was erected, and, according to the 
trust-deed,, was intended to be “ a place of public 
meeting for ail sorts and, descriptions of people, 
without distinction, who shall behave and concfuct 
themselves in an orderly, sober, religious, and 
devout manner^ te the worship and adoration 
^ the etemajji unsearchable, and immutable 
Being, who is the- author -ami preserver of the 
universe, but not under and by any other name, 
designation, /or titlb secularly used for and applied 
to any pantioula*'' being or hoiugs b}' any man or 
Set of men ■ whatsoever, *' No sculpture or picture 
ww to be within the building, and no discourse was 
made, no hymn sung, 
such as have, Ur tendency to the confcempla- 
lirn^of the Author^nd Breservet of the Universe, 
«lo fhO promotiha pf momlity, piety, 
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Chandra endeavoured to carry out the I 

principles by abolishing AdoUtrous rites in social I 
and domestic ceromomus, ai>d by rejecting the | 
distinctions of cast^. ' The older members were 
not prepared for this, and a disruption took place. I 
3 'lie “progiessive liarty” buve advanced in^ 
numbers an <1 influence, and have built a chapel 
in Calcutta, -which is largely s^ttendeefc There 
arc about three thousand avowed Brahmas, and 
many educated Hiiuloos sympathize with them. 
An interesting account of the Brahma SH/maj 
ajipears in the. last ^dition of the M^ychpiUdinb 
JiriUmnim. <. 

BRAHJjitNISM. (See HiNuoois^r.) 
BRANDBlNBUBG, CONPESSTON OP, 

Iran! 'di ii~hoorg, is the name given to a formulary^ 
or confession" eff faitii, from the city of Braden- 
bnrg, where it was drawn up by order of the 
Elector, witli a view to reconcile the differences 
in the tenets of Luther and Calvin, and to put an 
end to thS disputes occasioned by the Confession 
of Augsburg. (See Augsbueu, OoNVf’KafciiON of.) 

BRANDEUM, hran' ‘dc-um^ a term used in 
the IMiditlc Ages to signify the silk or linen in 
which the bodies of the saints, or their relics, 
wore laid. ' The name was also applied to linen 
clothes which had been laid on the bodies, and 
were thus believed to be endowed u^ith groat 
virtues. 

BRANDING, hrnnd'diig (Ang.-Sax.), a 
mode of )mnislimoiit formerly inflicted in Eng- 
land for various offences. It was done by means 
of a hot iron apidied to the face or baud. 
Formerly, all who wore admitted to benefit of 
ch'tgy were buiiit witli a hot iron in the brawn 
of tile loft thumb, The punishment of burning 
on the htind, however, being found to be ineffco'* 
tual, it was changed, by lo and ii Will. III. o. 
23, int(^ burning in the moat visible i>art of the 
left check nearest the nose ; but this mode was 
repealcti by 5 Anne, c. 6, It, however, continued 
the burning in the hand ; and this last was not 
entirely abolished until 1822, by 3 Geo. IV. c. 38. 
The branding still in force for desertion from the 
nimy is not done by a hot iron, but with ink, 
gunpowder, or some other preparation, so as to 
be\isible, and not liable to bo oblitei-ated. The 
marV is tlie letter D, not less than an inch in 
length, and is marked on the left side two inches 
below the armpit. 

BRAJSiDON, hran'-don (Ger,, brandy fire,) a 
name sometimes given to the first Sunday in l>nt, 
from the custom which at one time is said to 
have prevailed in many places, of the peasants 
passing through their orchards hnd vineyards on 
that day with lighted torches, and threatening 
to cut dbwn and burn the trees'if they did not 
bear fruit in the coming year, 

BRANKS, hranke^ an instrument formerly 
adopted for the punishment of scolds in England 
end Scotland. It was of various forms, but was 
usually composed of several ,ho6ps of iron, one 
or more of which passed ovef the and one 
round by the mouth, ihto /whilifii inserted a 
plate of iron so as to press Upon the tongue, ' The 
whole closed behind by hinges, and wasseoviredbya 
padlock. An instrument of this kifld, khqwn as 

a bridle for scolds,” is presorv^ at.Watf<>h:0»'^ 
Thames. ■ ; •'"* , 

BRAURONIAj festivi^. ^ 

Brauron, in Attica, where Bianifc Bad a; temple* 


L^fcle girls, dressed in yellow, and dedieuted to 
Diana, attemled these festivals, 

BRAWLING, hrawVdutj (Fi\, hvalUa' ; 

Belg., hrallen, to roar), in Law^ is tlfe ollmco of 
quarrelling, chiding, or unduly, indecorously, or 
irreverently spwiking in a church (including the 
vestry) or in the phurchyaril. In the early o;;.s 
of the Reformation, disturbances wore too ant to 
arise between the professors of different religu^Tis. 
To repress these, the statute 5 and 6 Kdw. VI, i\ 
4, wrtjs passed, by which it was enacted, “ That if 
any person shall, by words only, quarrel, elude, 
or brawl in any church or churchyard, it shall ho 
lawful for the ordinary of the place win re the 
same shall be done, an<l proved by (ino lawful 
witnesses, to suspend any person so offeudiiu;, if 
he be a hiyimn^ from the entrance of the cliuuh. 
and if he be a ch}% from <he ministration of Iiis 
office, for so long as the said ordinary shall think 
meet, according to the fault,” Another Act. i 
Mary c. 3, extended the provisions. By i Will, 
and Mary 0. 18, passed in 1688, ii is provuh d 
that any jierson or jicrsons distiirl>iiig any cat in* • 
dral or parish chimdi, or misusing any, iueaelu r 
or teacher, may be punished by a fine of £20. 

BRAZEI^ BULL, an instrument of tortuio 
said to have been contrived for Fhahiris, tyrant 
of Agregentum, 570 p.n. It was a oolohMnl tigun- of 
a bull in the body of which were placed the vic- 
tims, who wore then slowly roasted to^deatli. 
Fhalaris liimself suftcred death in the Brazen 
Bull 

BRAZ^EN SEA, the name given to an im- 
mense brazen vessel made by order of Solomon 
for tJie use of the priests in the Temple at deni- 
sajom. It was about nine feet high ami eigh- 
teen in diameter, and was estimated to contain 
about 15,000 gallons. It was placed on twelve 
figures of oxen, representing the twelve tribes. 
The Chaldeans broke it up and carried it to 
Babylon. 

BRAZEN SERPENT. — The account of the 
healing of the IbraeUfes from the bite of the 
fiery serpents by the elevation of a br azen stw- 
peut, is given in the 21st chapter of the book of 
Numbei-s. That this brazen serpent was, under- 
stood by the Jews to be an emblem of spiritual 
deliverance seems evident, and Christ emphati- 
cally (John iii. 14, 15) pronounced it to m au 
emblem of himself. 

BREACH, a breaking or violation of a legal 
right, or of an obligation or engagement legally 
binding. {See OoNTKAOT, Covenant, Tukspa^ss, 
TitU3T, &c.) Breach of the peace is an ofience 
against the public tranquillity and safety. (See 
Peace.) Breach of pemnd is the breaking any 
pound or place wliero cattle or goods detained for 
rent are deposited in order to rescue tliem. 
Breach of promm to marry is a subject 0 / action 
for dama^. (5cc Maeriage.) 

BREAD, DAY OF (lAt., dm pania), Wfis. 

one of the tmmea given in early rfirnes to the 
Lor(l’'s day, Chrjmostom says that it arose from 
the general custom observed in the priinitivo 
church of meeting together on that day to Imjak 
bread and to receive the communion. 

BREAKING BULK, lixii'dcing, in the 
Jatvof is when a buyer makes use of an 

Article, ori portiou of it, after wiiich ho cannot 
object to it on the plea of inferiority, or return it 
to aeUer. 

a 
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BREASTPLATE OF THE JEWISH 
HIGH TKIEST. Among the a\ioicnt Jetea, the 
brenatplate formed part of the ornaments of the 
high priests, ^md was comptjsod of richly 'cmbroj- 
dered stuff. R was about ten inches square, and 
had upon it twelve precious stones set in gold, on 
each ot whkh was engraved the naum of one of 
the tribes of Israel •’ they wero arranged itt four 
rows, three in each row. The breastpla^te 'wap 
fastened on the breast of the high priest, hy the 
four corners ; those at the top to each siioulder- 
piece, by a golden ho<rk or ring at the end of a 
wreatheil cliain, and those below to the girdle of 
the ephod, by two blue strings or ribbons, which 
had liktnviso two rings and liooks. This orna- 
ment wji,a never to he separated from the priestly 
garinenL'*, being desigued to remind the priest 
how dviar those tribes should be to him whose 
Homes he bore upon Ida iicart; and hence it was I 
cjlled '■ the memorial,” It wns also called ‘‘ the i 
lir(‘ast[>l;xto of judgment,” }>rohably because it | 
contained the Urimand Tlmmmim, and revealed ’ 
the judgment and will of God. (»SVc ITuim and 
Thummtm.) I 

BICElinN LAWS, hr^-lum (Lat., hnhoriicfp ! 
/o- the anrienb laws of Ireland, iidjidniaieivd 
by the j’.iehoas, who were the provincial and 
heredifary jiuJges axdong the ancient Irish. By 
soiuo writers these judges are siiid to have been 'a 
ilistmcfc tiibo, having com]>ctent hinds allowed to 
them In inheritance ; by others to have been 
heioditsxfy magistrates atfcachod to various tribes, 
'riuiir decisions were generally made in the open 
air, on the tops of hills; where ])arlicular sjjots 
‘ me frequently called, to this day, Brehon ch.airs. 
Ill criminal cases the Brehon had the elovontli 
part of all the tines, which could not but be con- 
siderable ftt* a time when murders, rapes, rob- 
beries, and tho like offences, were only aulijcct to 
iwci m iary commutations. After the conquest, the 
laAVH of England were received and sworn toby the 
Irish nation assembled at the council of lAsmore ; 
and afterwards King John, in the twclfUi year of 
his reign, iventinto Ireland, and cornetl over with 
him many able sages of the law ; and there, by 
his letters patent, in right of the dominion of 
oonqucHt, IS fiaid to have ordained HUd ostahlishod 
that Irfihmd should be governed by tho laws of 
England, which letters patent Sir Edward (Joke 
apprehet.ds to have been tliere confirmed in 
parhameut. But to this ordinaiice many of the 
Irish wore averse to conform, and still adhered 
to their Brehon law ; so that both Henry JIT, 
(A. B. 30 ; I Ryieh. Toed, 44a) and Edward HI. 
(A. R. 5 ; 3 Tiyn. Keo.. xatS) were obliged to re- 
new tho injunction ; and at ieugtli, in a parlia- 
immt holdcn at Kilkenny, 40 Edward HI., under 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, the then lieutenant of 
Ireland, the Rroi,ioa law was formally abolished, 
it being unanimously declared to be indeed m 
law, >ut a lewd custom crept in of lator times ; 
and yet, even in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the wild natives still kept and preserved their 
Brohon law, which Spehser describes as being “ a 
rule Of ri^t ifliwrltten, but delivered by tradition 
ffom;o«c to nn^hfr,^ m wliioh oftentimes thore 
appoffipod of eqbi,iy in detorminlhg tho 

nght buittiroen and party, but in many 

things reptignant quite both to OoxTs laws and 
ma*jV.’" The latter jmrt of this character is 
alone ascr^wfd to by the law^ of Edward 1. and 
hi-' grandson, filponsor was wrong iiv peaking of 
tlio Brehon Ih'ws a» An unwritten code'} fqr 
several fragmentii of IJieiql are tdill in exUtence 


in public and private libraricp iii Ireland, Bel- 
gium, and England. Tlieso vary in date 

from curly in tlie 14 fell to the close of tlio 16th 
cenlurios ; but the laws thonipolves arc of much 
greater antiquity, and Drs. Todd and Graves, 
two eminent Irish antiquaries, truce their ex- 
iatencB back to tho days of Gormac MacArt, 
imjnarcH^ Irehind in tho 3rd century. Tho 
greatest number of miiiuiscrij)ts of tho Leges 
lirchonicffl brought together were thf)So in tho 
Cbandoa ppUccfciou, containing twenty-two sheets 
and a half closely written, full of abbreviated 
woi‘d8, and hot very legible, • Wpensor and aoino 
modern writers havo stigmatized these laws as 
most wicked, bcc.iuse murder was compoTUided 
by bribery. But the principle of pccuuiaiy com- 
pensation fur all crimes pervaded equally tho 
Anglo-Saxon laws and those of all Ihe Geniian 
nations. A translation of these laws has been, 
prepared by fclic Government, the translation and 
transcription being coufiiied to Hr. O'Donovan,^, 
Professor of (Jeltic at Belfast, anJEiigone G’Cuny, 
Professor of Archaeology at tho Homan C'atliolio 
TTilversifey of Ireland. They are lieing pubh.slied 
in volumes under tho title “xliicient Law.s and 
Institutes of Ireland.” 

BllENN GS, hren'-na:^, the title of scvernl 
princes of Gaul, and probably a Latnii‘>ed version 
of the Cymric word lircnhin, which signifies 
king. 

BRETHREN, hreih'-ren (] dural of S.ivi ii 
hrothvr), rt tenu frequently a})] died to c.ach other 
by the prof (ssyoi’K of the rimstiiin i dig ion. Ifc 
occurs irequently in the New 'Tcstanu'ut, and 
was ourrent in the early church. SubsoipM'utly 
jt came to bo aiq)licd to the complet ) members 
of tho church, as distinguished from the cate- 
chumens. It came, also, to form part of 
name of several religious sects ; as, the Bohoniiun 
Pnetlircn, Plymouth Brethren, Ac. 

BRETHREN AND CLERKS (}F THE 
COMMON Llt’E, was the name assumed by a. 
religious fraternity that lived under the rule of 
St. Augustine, about tho end of the 15th century. 
They are ^wiid to have been eminently useful in 
promoting the cause of religion. 

BRETHREN AND SISTERS OF THE 
hliKK SPIRIT, the name of a sect which sprang 
up towards the close of the 13th century, and 
gained many -adherents in Italy, Prance, and 
Germany. They justified their name from Horn, 
viii. 5*, 14, Mid maintained that the childivn of 
God enjoy tbrougii' the Spirit a perfect freedom 
from the obligations of tho law,* They wero 
jmnthciatic in thorn creed, holding that all thiugw 
, flowed by emanation from <H)d, that -rational 
souls were portions of the Deity, and that by 
power of contemplation they became united to 
l^nm) being thereby freed from sinful hiats and 
the common natural instincts, and acquiring ^ 
glonoVs and sublime liberty. Hence they con- 
emded that the person who was thus absorbed in 
the Deity became a part of the godhead/' and WA* 
t^ed from the obligationa of all laws human find 
divine. They treat^l :with contempt aU*Ohrisr 
ti’an orainanccs and all, external acts of feligion, 
as unsiutoble to the att^te of perfection at whic^ 
they had arrived; And many of them are said to 
liave lived very licentious liver.. Many edict® 
wetM& published aga%t bat, notwithstand- 
ing the seventies practised against them, tiier 
ooutinued to c^st tJJl about the middle of the 
15th eeututy. 
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BKETHaEN OF THE CHRISTIAN 
SCUOOI^S (Fr., dcA Ecotm Vhrthnum, 

also Fi'ires tk Itt Doctrine Ckritiamti), a religious 
order instituted at Kbeims in by Abbe de 
la SaIIo, ami a]»i>roved by lleflcdict XIli. in 1724, 
Its objeot was to afford gratuitous instruction 
the club Iron of the poorer olasaos, in thjg^leTnants 
of religion and primary education. Tbo mem- 
bers took upon themselves the vows of cb&siity, 
povei-ty, and obedience, taken at hist for three 
years, ami thou renewed for life. This order 
ostablislied and Bui/^rintomlcd many schools in 
Fro nee, Belgium, ami other continental countries. 

BRETHREN OF THE [on our] LOUD. 

It is s:jid that there is no phrase wliich has given 
rise to more disc ussion than this. Who wero the 
brethren of the Ijord Joans Christ, and what was 
their real relationship to Him? The names of 
the four i^erRous generally understood by this 
lionn were tfaTties 01 .lacob, Joseph or Joses, 
Simon, and Judas ; but there is great tlivorsity 
of opinion as to wlietber they were the children 
of Joseph by a jirovious marriage, whefclicr they 
.were, in fact, half-brotlicrs of Ohrlvt, or whether 
they were youngei Iwothers by the same mother. 
This Jotter belieJ is rejected by all Roman 
Ihitholic theolugiana arid by many Frotestaiita, 
although it seems the most natural. “ Brethren ’* 
is also a term api)Ued to all those who love^nd 
follow the JiOrd Jeoua iu sincerity, 

liRETHREN OF THE ftOLY TRI- 

NITV, an order of monks fou«nlcd in Franco to- 
wards the close of the 1 jth century. "J’Uey wore 
also calb'.d Matliiuines, and Brethren of tJu' Re- 
demption of Captives, the ledemption of Chris- 
tian captives from rJohammerian slavery being 
one of the piincipul o))jecfc,s of their institution, 

BRETH REN, PLYMO tJTH, (.%c 

irOLTir BllETKRJiN.) 

BRETHREN, UNITED, MORAVIAN, 
OK BOJ IE M I AN. {Hec SIosA vnvN.5. ) 

BRETHREN, WHITE FratrPsAk 
hati), the name given to the followers of a priest 
from the .(Vlps, who made their appearance about 
the boginiiiiig of the i5tli century, aud were ar- 
rayed in white garments. Their leader carried 
about a ci'oss, and endeavoured to persuade the 
European nations to renew the holy war. He 
practised many acts of mortification end penance, 
and pret<.u|lided to divine revelations; and from 
his apparent sanctity and devotion drew titgothor 
a great number of followers. Ho was ordered to 
he apprehended by Boniface IX., and was com- 
mitted to the dames, upon which his followers 
disi)ersed. 

BRETTS AND SCOTS, LAWS OF THE, 

dirts, the name given to the code of laws in nso 

.ancient Scotland whioli Was proscribed by 
Edward" I. of England, after his subjection of the 
coil n try ui 1305. The Bretts wore the descendants 
of'the aridieiit Romanized Britons, who inhabited 
the southern portion of the country. The Soots* 
•properW so called, appear to havti come ftfom 
'Irelan<\ about the 4th century, and to have* 
settled originally on the west coast, whence th€^ 
overran the nortliorn parts of the country.. 
Those two races became United upder one tog 
in the early part of the 12th century. Of 'iho 
laws of tlie Bretts and Scots only n aihaB 
nient has been preserved, reprinted by Sir, Torn 
Skene in his Jt^zd and luoro rauently 


in* the “Acts of the J^arliauieiit of Hcoilmul.'’ 
It fixes the Vfdue of each one’s life, which was 
called rro: ami if lio Wore slain it wua to ho 
panl to his kindiod. Thus, the of the* king 
was 1,000 cowrf, or 3,000 pieces of the ccin caliul 
ores, each of which was CijUal to aisteen i>ctmie?<. 
The king's son, or an carl, was valueil at 150 
cows * an earls son, or a thane, at 100 oowa ; 
the son of a thane, 60, j cows. Tim value uf a 
married woman was one-thirdloss tlwn thufc of 
her husband; ami of an unmarried woman tbo 
same a.s h or broth or. Ori ler laws- fix tin* u uu) 1 1 n t 
of fine to bo ]»aid for drawing blood, iwscorihng to 
the rank of the wounded person and the place of 
the wound. 

BRETW ALDA , Iret-wauV-det. — After th^ 
division of Eiiglinul into the TJeptarcby uiuli r 
the Anglo-Saxons, each kingdom w'as governed 
by its own monarch. It. is suptKwod, liowcvnv 
that they .sometiitie« united together unrier one 
head or chief, culled the Bretwalda. Ho wa.s a 
temporary war-ldiig, wlio governed the wholo of 
the ISaxons in the seven kmgdonw, uud loti the 
troops to bjttlo against their common foes, iln? 
Celts, {See ANur^O'SAKON-s.) 

BREVE, OR BRIEVE, a term in Scotch 
law signifying a writ to a judge, in the name of 
tUo Crovvji, issuing fiom Chaucciy, ordering him 
to tiy^ by jury the ipmsUon set forth in the brovc. 
In former times they were much used, loit now 
in only the following euMes Breve of Tdiotcy 
and Furiosity, l>,y which the judge has to deter- 
mine whether a person is simply an idiot or furi- 
ously insane, and appoint a giUArdian; (i), Krevo 
of Terce — to enable a widow to recover her teice 
or doWor {see Tv.ireio) ; (3), Breve of Tutory for 
the njipointmont of a guardian to an orphan ; (4), 
Breve of Division omongst heirs portiouerr. (see 
lNHEmTANX% IDnus JkmTJW/gua.) Ilreve of 
Inquest has recently been supcrsiHiod by patitioii 
of service. 

BREVET. firC'VcfJ (Fr., brerel, a writ, war- 
rant). — TVomotiuii in the army for iliatinguisbcd 
service, without, however, any alteration of 
l)ositiou in the re^ment, thus, if a ciqytain 
haf' greatly distinguisliod himself either in tlio 
field or 'on any special service, and no com mis- 
fiioii of major be vacant, he may yet be gazett.e<l 
as brevet-major, -Le., ho would rank as a inajoc 
in the army, and bo entitled to increased i>uy, 
but he would still have to fulfil hi« duty ,is 
captain in his own roginumt. On obtaining a 
brevet rank of whatever degree, iinincjcaso of 
pay at tho rate of an. yier day extra vs now 
gmnted. Since tlio reign of James 11. it has 
formed part of the system of promotion in the 
armjy. Formerly it was resorted to at least once 
in six years; but bitterly it has been coufened 
only on particular occasions, such oh the accession 
of a sovereign, a coronation, the birth of a prince, 
the commencf3ment or ooncliyjiori of ti wai, *%c., 
and recently has been still further j'e.slricted. 
General promotion by brevet took* place In tho 
years 1^37, Jr833> 1S41, 70146, 1851, and 18^4. dur- 
ing the reign of our pr^vsent sovereign ; and tho 
average incrcftsc of expense t^s the country at 
each'bfovot yras from. U 15, 000 to £20,000. The vet 
coniipand a comniond entitling an ofliccr to 
hold ft certain rank within the limits of any coun- 
try during d war. Thus many ofIicci« of an in- 
ferior grade iti our scivice held rank as fiehl 
officers in the Turkish contingent au4 Bushi- 
Bazouks during the CTimcan war. 
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BREVIARY, 6jv/’/;i-a-rc(Fr., Mvimre)^ tke 

name of the daily servicc-booh of the Church of 
Rome, so called from its being an abbreviated 
compilation various books anciently used in 
the service. It is composed of matins, prime, 
tierce, sett, none, vespers, and the complines, 
that is, of seven hours, according to the saying 
of David, Seven times a day will I praise? thee;” 
whence it is sometimes called Horre CanonicOBf 
canonical hours. Originally the breviary con- 
tained only the Lord’s Prayer and the psalms 
which wore used in the divine offices, and to 
winch were subsequGTitly added lessons out of 
tlio Scriptures, in order to diversify the service. 
Various additions were subsequently made by 
sevorul of the popes, with lives of saints, abound- 
ing with improbable legends. This gave occasion 
to a number of siibserpient revisions, particularly 
by the councils of Trent and Cologne, and Ropes 
(rregory IX., Nicholas III., Clement and 

in 1^31 by Urban VIIT. ; as likewise by some 
cardinals. At first the obligation of r(>ading the 
breviaiy every day was universal, but by degrees 
it came to be limited to the bencficed clergy alone, 
who are V»ound to do it on pain of being guilty of 
mortal sin, and of refunding their revenues in 
pro]ioition to their dolirKpieuoies. Tlie Ilreviary 
IS (pntii a distinct book from the Mihsal as 

the latter contains the order for tlie service of 
the ^lass. The edition of the breviary now in 
UHO wa,s authoiiscd by l'o)»c Pius V., and his 
bull of 1508 is the autliority of the pi’e?.ent daily 
office of the Roman Church. It was compiled by 
the (College of Sacred Uitca at Rome, and subse- 
quently revised as above stated. 

BREYI MANU, bre'-rl inai'-nn fLat., by 
short hand), an expression used in Scots law to 
denote the performance of an act by a party on 
his own authority, without legal intervention. 
Thus, it was anciently the practice in Scotland for 
an Iieri table proprietor on his own authority to 
pound a tenant’s movables for payment of his 
rent, without an application to any judge. 

BRIBERY, hri'-he-rc (from Goth., hry /cc. 
Sax. , bred /rp, a bribe). To bribe is to corrupt by 
gifts ; bribery, the crime of giving or taking re- 
wards for evil practices. Bribery is an offence 
agaiiLst public justice, and is committed when a 
judge, or other jierson concerned in the admini- 
fltiation of j^Usbice, takes any undue reward to 
influence his beliaviour in his office. In the East 
it is the custom never to petition any superiorfor 
justice, not excepting their kin^s, without a pre- 
sent. The Homan law, though it contained many 
severe injimctions against bribery, as well for 
selling a man’s vote in the senate or other public 
assembly, as for tlio bartering of common justice, 
' yet, by a strange indulgence in one instance, it 
tacitly encouraged this practice, allowing the 
magistrates to receive small presents, provided 
they did not in the whole exceed one hundred 
crowns in the year, not considering the insinuat- 
ing nature ajid gigantic progress of this vice, 
when once admitted, Plato,, ■tiicreforo, moro 
wisely, in his ideal republic, orders those who 
take presents for doing their duty to be punished 
in the severest manner; and, by the laws of 
Athens, he that offered a bribe was prosecuted, as 
well aM he Who received one. In England this 
ofi^ nocof taking bribes is punished, in inferior 
ohioers, with fine and imprisonment; and in 
those whp offer a bribe^ though not taken, the 
same. But in judges, especially the superior 


ones, It has been always looked upon as a heinous 
offence. By a statute of Henry IV. all judges 
and officers of the king convicted of bribery were 
to forfeit treble the bribe, bo punished at the 
kinflf’s will, and bo discharged from the king’s 
service for ever ; and some notable examples have 
been made in parliament of persons in the highest 
stations, and otherwise very eminent and able, 
but contaminated with this sordid vice. Lord 
(Bacon) Viscount St. Albans, Lt'rd High Cliancel- 
lor, was fined £40,0x10, and sent to tlio Tower, 
declared incapable of any office or employment 
in the state or commoriwealth, and never to sit 
in parliament or come within the verge of the 
court ; but part of the sentence was afterwards 
remitted. Mr. Walpole, Secretary at War, was 
sent to the Tower in 1712 ; and Lord Strangford, 
in 1784, was suspended from voting in the Irish 
House off Lords for soliciting a bribe. 

In Elections for Parliament, the offence of buying 
votes, directly or indirectly, is one at common law, ami 
the offender maybe proceeded against by indictment. 
In 1854, an Important act was parsed consolidating and 
amending the laws relating to bribery, treating, and 
undue inrtuence at elections, it contains some stungent 
provisions for securing the freedom of eleciions In 
iS63, The Parliamontarj Elections Act euaidf'd that 
I election petitions should be tried by a oomt ap]iointC(l 
i for the purjioso. By the Act of 1854 an offender is 
I made guilty of a misdemeanour, and, m addition, 
liable to forfeit £too to any person who shall sue for 
it, If .such offender shall, diiectly or indirectly, by 
himself or any other person on liis behalf (mrnmit any 
of the specified ofTonees. This enact nicnt does not, 
however, extend to any money pahi, or agreed to he 
paid, for or on account of any lc*gal expenses hon(^. ful.e 
incurred at or concerning anv election. The member 
returned through bribery is liable, upon petition, to be 
dispossessed of his seat. Of late years, bribery at elec- 
tions has met with more stiingent punislmient, and 
many members have at times been ui. seated, and 
boroughs have been disfranchised, in addition to whtoh 
Mr. Justice Penman, in the latter part of 1881, sen- 
tenced to imprisonment with hard hilxiiu several per- 
sona, solicitors ami others, who had been found guilty, 
and notwithstanding much iietitioning, .Sir VVm. HaV- 
court, the Home Secretary, refused to rescind the 
sentence. 

Officers.— In the Customs and Excise officers and 
persons making collusive seizures, or taklm^ bribes, 
are, by the 16 and 17 Viet. e. xnj, .s. 262, liable to a 
penalty of £500, and incapacitated from serving her 
Majesty in any office, civil or military ; and every ppr- 
son offering the bribe is liable to a penalty of £200. Tu 
the court of rhaiicery, officers taking any fee, gift, 
gratuity, or emolument, other than what is allowed or 
directed to lie taken by them, arc, by 3 and 4 Wm. IV. 
0. 94, 8. 41, liable to a penal^ of 500. ^ Jiy the corrupt 
Practices Act of 1872, thi.s offennels put on an cfpi^ity 
with Bribery at Parliamentary Elections. The person 
found guilty is debarred from voting at other muni- 
cipal elections and also from holding any office in the 
borough. 

BRIDEWELL, fnndef-wHii denotes, gener- 
ally, a house of correction. The name is derived 
from St. Bride’s Well, lu Blackfriai-s, London, 

: which was anciently much resorted to by pil- 
grims. King John had a residence near the 
spot which was oecasionally occupied by later 
kings. Henry VIII. built a fine palace on the 
: rite, and the proceedings for his divorce from 
I Katherine of Arragon took place there in 1529. 
Dn the site of this palace an hospital was founded 
by Edward VI. in 1553. It was given over to 
the city of IjoiuIou to be used as a workhouse for 
the poor, and a house of coircotiou for the idle 
and vagrant. It afterwards came to be used as 
a place of punishment for criinmalB. As belong- 
ing to the city of Ijoudon, it was under the con- 
trol of^the lord mayor, and not under the sheriff. 
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Tho New Bi idewoll prison, erected in 1829, wm 
X>uUo(l down in 1864. The name was given to a 
prison in Tothill street, Wi^tminstcr, and to 
prisons in otiier parts of the kingtiom. 

BRIDGES, LAWS RELATtNG TO. 

The expense of maintaining bridges is dofra^eti 
by the public ; but it is incumbent, not on the 
parishes, but on the counties at Urge in which 
the bridges aro- situate. The liability of the 
county extende<l, at common law, not only to 
tho bridge itself, but to so much of the road as 
jiassed over it, and even to so much as formed its 
end or approaches ; and by statute 22 Hon. VIII, 
c. 5, the county was bouiul to repair three hun- 
dred feet either way from tho bridge. And such 
is still the state of tho law as to all bridges built 
prior to the Highway Act, 5 and 6 Will. IV. 
c. 50. By this .act the ro.ad itself j^assing over 
or adjoining to a briflgo thereafter to bo built 
must be lepaired by ihq parish, or other i>artiofl 
bound to tlie general repair of the highway of 
wliicli it forms a portion ; the county being still 
siilijcct, liowevor, tO its former obligation as le- 
ganls “the walls, banks, or fences ot the raised 
causeways and raised approaches to any bridge, 
or the liiud a/chos thereof.'’ By 13 and 14 Vict. 
c. 61, the rrpairuig, mahitenaocc, and building 
of hiiiigv’s was jdacod under tlie sole manageinont 
and euntiol of the town councils ; and by 24 and 
25 Vict. 0 97, s. 33, it is enacted, that whoevt^r 
unlawfully and inahoiously ]mll or throw 
<10wn, or in anywise destroy, any bridge (wlicthcr 
over any stream of wat(‘r or not), or any viaduct 
or aipieduct, ever or under which bridge, via- 
duct, or a(|ueduct any highway, railway, or 
canal rIuiII ])ass. or do any injui'y with intent, 
and so as thereby to reniUr such bridge, Ac., 
dangerous or impassable, sliall be guilty of felony, 

BRIDGE-BUILDIlSrG BROTHER- 
HOODS, leligious societies originating in tho 
south of France in tho latter jiart of the isth 
century, for the ijurpose of establishing hospices 
at the most frequented fords of large rivers, 
keeiiing up ferries, and building bridges. Tho 
frateiiiity was sanctioned by Tope Clcmeut III., 
in 1189. Members of the brotherhood woro, as 
their badge, a pick hammer on the breast. 

BRrDGETJNES, BRIGITTTNS, OE 

BIKCUTINKS, hrid)' -e^ins. A religious order, 
founded by St. Bridget of Sweden, Duchess, or 
rriiicess of Nericia, in 1344, and afterwards con- 
firmed by Urban V, Tlie first monastery of the 
order was erected at Wadstena, in East Goth- 
land, and served as tho model for others. There 
were sixty nuns and twenty-five monks. The 
order ]>rofessed great mortification, poverty, and 
self-denial, as well as devotion, following gene- 
rally the rule of fit. Auj^ustine. It spread gre-n By, 
not only in Sweden, bnt also in Gonnany, tho 
Netherlands, and other jiartH of Europe. It was 
suppressed in Sweden at the Reformation; but 
there are still cstabli.shiiients of it in Italy, Por- 
tugal, and other parts. 

BRIEF, flat., irem, short), is a con- 
cise statement of the facts in a caiise before a 
court, and of the evidence in support thereof, 
with observations of the attorney or solicitor en- 
gaged for the party on whose behalf it is preparctl, 
and Toferenccs to decided cases affeottng any 
legal points in disimte. It forms the instructions 
to counstd who has the management of the cause 
on behalf of the client. 


Brief, in iho^EngUsb Church, foruiovlv 
sovereign letters j intent authorising u cvUoction fur a 
clmritable purpose. They were ilirocted to bo roail 
among the notices after the Nlcene Creed ; hut are now 
(ilscontluned. 

Papal Brief, a pcnliftcal letter dlHpatehcd fr(.&i the 
court of Koine to princes or other high perse uiwos A 
papal brief differs from a papal hull in being 
ampl^ ondin being always written upon paper stijilod 
with rod wax, with tli© pope’s private seal, the timber- 
man's ring ; Hence it concludos ^ith VaUm K'mw, 
awnisfo pweaioris (given at Rome, under tho ritjg of 
the ihhorman). Tl»e papal hull, on tho other hand, is 
always written upon tho rough side pf a sheet of parch- 
ment, and in ancit'ut tiothJc characters. (.W Buix, 
Tapal.) Tlie papal brief is issued to decide aftairs of 
inferior Irnportanco to those adjudicated upon by tho 
pai}al bull, 

BRIGADE, hri{/-aid' (Fr.), a term applied to 
a body consisting of two or more rcgiuient‘< or 
batUlions ; two brigades thus composed forming 
a division of an army scut into the field. W.Ucn 
a number of regiments aro stationed in any eainp 
they arc gunerally gi'mj'cd into brigiulos. ” A bri- 
gade vanes consiilorablyiunumeviciii.‘>trength,asit 
may include from two to six battalions of infantry, 
or the same number of S(iuailron8 of eavaby. A 
brigade of artillery consists of two or three bat- 
teries, either of foot or horse artilbuy, and ('igbt 
men fouu wliat is called a hrigado of >lappeis and 
Miners. The term Honseliobl Bugjuio is npjihed 
to tho household troojis, consisting of the Hoi sc- 
guards. Life-guards, aiul Foot-guanls. 

Brigade-Mi. I or, an olJicer attaeliod to .a brigade to 
perform duties similar to those of tJio adjitranr of a 
regiment, and acts as an alde-dc camp to the biiMidn 1- 
genera), lie must be a captain or siibaltein otiiri'i. 
and is genernlly selected from .miong tltc capUioH 01 
the loguneiits toriaing tlic bn!.:a(ie. 

Brigadier-General, bn^Hi-dt'cr' , tho n.amo given to 
tho ollicev selected to take the command of .1 bilg.ide. 
The post is generally given to one of the I'olon Is com- 
manding tho ttigimonts of which thy brigade ih tou)- 
posc<3. Ho holds teiwporaiy rank between u colonel 
and major-genoral. 

BRmSHLE<UOX.-I„ June. 1835, the 
Briti.sh Govcrnnmnt i»crmittcd a sus^ioubiou of 
tho Foreign Enlistment Act in favour of llio 
formation of aBiitish Auxiliary Legion enli.-tfd 
in tins country to assist tho Queen of S]>jiin, 
in 8ui»prcs.sing the (Jailist [tevolutiou. Sir do 
Diey Kvaiis, an English general of groat ability 
and experience, was tho commander, and tins 
Legion gained several imx)ortaiit victories over 
tho Ooilista, 

BROAD ARROW, a mark formed by flu co 
lines broader at one end than tho other, moetniK 
together in a point. It is atamjicd or cut on nil 
timber or metal used in lioi Maicfdy’s dockyards, 
and on all naval stores that will beat incision or 
impres.s, belonging to the crown, tlinf they may 
be identified if stolen. Theorigin oft* ‘ (‘culiar 
mark is uncertain ; hut it h.i,s Imjou stiitevl tlmt it 
was the device of the Earl of Komney, master 
general of the ordnance from 1693 to 1702, Tt- is 
unlawful for any one to have .stoics hcaiina t)ic 
broad arrow, or any other governnuoil iiiruk, in 
his posscs»sion ; and an act w’-as parsed in t»y 
which a line of U200 and costs is mih'eted on any 
one On whose promises x)rox)orty so marked may 
be found. 

BROADBOTTOxM ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Earl Granville (better known as tiord 
Carteret), having seceded from the I’elham Ad- 
ministration on tho 24th of Nov{3mher, 1744, a 
now ministry was formed by a coalition between 
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tho leaders and influential jierRonB of iliffercnt 
parties.. It ,cl;iimed to h^t'e w) tinn o basis 
the nickuaiw “ Bpoad , Bottom w^as given^ to it. 
tVith soma modifi^iations the Administratiostt re* 
maiimd in for more tlmn nine years, until 
the death of the Bime Kinist^Sr, the Khn. Beniy 
I'oJham, on the 6thL of March, 1754, 

BB0A& CH CRCH, a term applied to a 
aaetiofn oif.tfeo Oimrch of which doesnpt 

accept unnuostionmg rovoreuca for tfndltido- 
oxbibited hy the IKgb Church sootloa, arid gives 
a wider scope to^'tho teacJjiug of Christ than to 
the Evangelists, Porliaps the host deflaitlon 
of the Broad Church ]>arfcy is that given by a 
■writer ill the Kdluburtih Iirtkv> (October, 1853), 
in an article on* “ Church Parties:” — “ft is 
called bydifl'eront names, Moderate, Catholic, 
or Broad Olmrch, by its friends ; Tv<atitudinarian, 
or mdiflerent, by its eneiaies; its destinctivc 
character is the desire of comprehension, its 
watchwords are charity and toleration, its ad- 
herents love the f.lhurcli of England for that very 
l>oQuliarity which has most provoked the criticism 
of her detraotors. Bho is repvi>achrid by liome 
v/itb Ihiritaniam, by Ceneva with Popery. Nay, 
.some among her children lament that she has 
given too much colour to such reproacliea. . . . 
Her catholic sons [meaning the Ilroad Church 
<Uviiios] com^ider lids balanced and com])romi8- 
ing character as among iior greatest claims to 
their admiration. If they wish for any change, 
it is only that, the same principle should be 
■j>uslie(l still farther, for tliey believe that the 
Huperiioittl diffierences btilween CJiristians areas 
1.0 tiling in comjwirisoti with their css'ential agree- 
ment : and they fire willing that the jon tals of 
tlie Church should he tluiig as widely open as 
the gates of Heaven. The dootrinea taught by 
this t'urty are tlm same in which both High and 
Low Church arc agreed. The incarnation and 
11)0 atimeftiCnt, conv>'orsiou by sjraco and justifl- 
cutirm ])y faith, are fundamental articles of their 
ci's'cd ; they only differ from tlieii* brctjireu in 
heU?ving that thc'^c doctrines have virtually 
boon hold by all Christians in every age, by 
X.oyola and Xavier, not loss truly, though less 
clearly, than by Latimer and Bidloy, Yet, though 
thus willing to own the Romanists as brethren, 
they arc sincere and eveir feiveat Protestants. 
They conceive the essence of I’ofiery to conw.st 
not in points of metaphysical theology, but in the 
^scripti«)U of magic virtue to out waul acts; 
and agaaiisfc this idohitious superstition they 
prf>teKt, whether it nvHuhisla itself in the 
Puritan or the Papist. Their other teneU may 
l>e generally described by snying that they em- 
brace the positive a\jd reject "the negative side of 
the Anglican and. the Evangelical systems. They 
jom b-.thin thvdr cxboi*tation.s, neither in their 
^xcominunicatioiiB. . . . Tliey infer that wil vat ion 
depQpds not upon the ritual hut the life ; that 
the fruits of the Spirit arc the sole criterion of 
the Spirit's presence. A charactcriwitio feature of 
their theology is the prominence which it gives to 
the idea, of the vi.^iblc Church. On this point 
the views of^tho Broad party approach tlioso 
of titc High Churchmen, from which they 
differ pj.’iucipally ' in not rcf'tricting the univerHal 
commonwealth by any single form of out- 
■ward ; they hohl the Oiiurch to 

he a divinely instituted for the pur- 

f'i UMintfestiflg U-<xPk presence, and bearing 
wiU’o..s its ai tributes, ^by tliok rellecthni 
in its ordinances and in its members . . . The 


parochial clergy of this school look upon their 
esaential functions to be not merely ‘ to prea<ih 
Gospel,' or ‘ to set fortli tlic ordinances of 
the Church/ but to promote tlxe highest good of 
every person under their charge. With tliis ob- 
|oet bofofe them, they eonsider their lR.bour.s in 
the pulpit as but a small part of thoir office. . . . 
The Broad Church arc to the middle of the nine- 
teonih cehturyj what the Low Oburdi v/ero to its 
originators of ^coolesjastical re- 
vkThi and tho pioneers of moral progror-s.” The 
mem hors of the party generally believe the teach- 
ing of the Church may be '^ipplementocl by tho 
results of historical knowletlge and critical ro- 
eeatch, and that the religious instincts of men 
^nertdly are in sympathy with the Christian 
revelation. Some of tho dogmatic teachings of 
the Church, as, for instance, the doctrine of 
eternal prniiahment, some Broad Church divines 
do not consider to be suiflcieiitly established. Hr. 
Arnold, Dean Stanley, Rev, F. 1). Maurice, F. 
Robertson, and BiksIiop Colenso have been eminent 
members of the school of thought. In some re- 
spects the Broad Cliurch divines may be consi- 
dered as successors to the Latitudinal uns of the 
sevcutecntli century, {J^ec LATiTUDiNAitiAXS.) 

BROCAGE, hroc' -aj (Ang.-Sax.), is tho hire 
or commission due to a broker or agent for 
managing a transaction freciucntly of a moan or 
unlawful nature. 

Brocage Contracts for Marriage, are rmtr'.cti by 
which a reward is slijjuhifetl foi tlic j wo motion of a 
particular marria#:e by mc.nis of exertinq an Tuhncrgo 
over one of the parlio-s. 'J'hu‘5e conlrai-ts aie in law 
held to be eontm hono 3 'snores, and can alfcid no 
i gi'ound of action, 

BROOARDS, BROC ARDTCS, on BRO- 

CARDfCA, brn'-lcordni denote projierly maxims 
or piinoiplos in law, as tlio Unirdvdica Juria of 
Azo ; hut Lave come to bo ujiplied to maxims or 
proyeibs generally. It is .said by'Vosrinri to be 
dciivcd from the Greek toim pro^arrhm, fu\st 
elements; but other.'*, with more jirola'liihly, 
derive H from Burclnird, or Biocard, bifshoji of 
Woima, who made a collection of canoms, called 
from him Brocaiditai, ; and a.s they abounded in 
short sententious sayings anil ])roverbs, tJu' name 
carao to be applied to works of that do.jcription. 

BROICER, (Tent., 6rae/;, or wrar/c, 

refuse or blemish), a person employ od as an 
flgemt to transact busincs.s lietwoen moreh.antH or 
‘ others, usually in tho intoroMt of either the buyer 
or seller, but sometimes actiuij for both pai tie.s. 
Generally, broker.^ confine tllem«e^ve.s^ to tluj 
puiehasc and sale of some particular articles, or 
class of articles, by wJiieh means tliey obtain a 
more intimate knowledge of thoir qualities, 
market value, &c. , and are thus able to negotiate 
ou^morc favourable terms for their emtdeyers. 
Brokers are of different kinds, according to the 
branches of business to which they devote them- 
selves; as bill-brokers, exchange-brokers, iu- 
sitraiicc-brokers, ship-brokers, all of whom will 
be found noticed under their special heads hi 
other parts of this work. In London, every 
person clesitpus of acting ^ a broker must be 
hcGnsed by the lord na-ayor and aldennoii for 
that purjrose, under such restrictions and linii- 
Utioufl afi they tndfy think fit to enact. When 
admittyil, lie must give bond, under a penalty of 
L^oo, for tho faithful dijicbargo of his duties 
without fraud or colluelon, and" to^ho utmost of 
his .sltill and knowledge. He is fm ther bound 
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not to deal in goods on his own accoimt—a 
stipulation which is very commonly broken. 
EacJi broloer pays on admission h foe of £5* and 
a like sum annually, so long as ho continues to 
act. xVny person acting as a brokot \s*ithbut 
being duly licensed, is liable to a porwlty of ^too 
for each transaction ; but the laiv^i^feeqjicntly 
evaded. Every broker is boun 4 , %P' Register 
regularly in a book all tho CQntvb^ts whidi he 
has entficd into. The term, bfOket ,is also 
usually aj)pliod to persons, who bity and sfcll 
second-hand household fiirmturo, though such an 
occupation bears l^tlo analogy , to tliat which we 
have been describing, as ik^Q pai'tics generally 
buy and sell not aa agents^ hut on their mm 
account. Such persons frequently aiiporadd to 
tlicir business the appraising and selling of goods 
distrained for rent ; for the perfonmiuce of which 
functions, however, they must provide, themselves 
'With an excise license. [See AmiAlSKR. ) 

Brokerage, bro'-iccr-aj, ia the percentage 01 cunimis- 
aiou charged by brokers for the sale or purchase of 
goods, bills of exchange, &c. (See CoaoiiSHiON.) 

BROTHER, hrnth'^er (Tgit., Gcr., 

hruder)^ is a term denoting the relationship be- 
tween a male and a male or fomnlo born of the 
sjime fathei' and mother. When the relationsUin 
is only by ono of the parents, the term half- 
brotlier, or brother of the half blood, IsfrCQuelitly 
used. A foster-brother is one suckled by tho 
same nurse, but not born of the same parents. 
A brother- iu-hiw is a relationship by marriage — 
the brother of one’s ivife, or the husband of one’s 
bister. In Sci iptiuc, tho term brother is nsod in 
a Wider sense, aa in tlie case of Abraham and Lot, 
Jacob and Lal)an, Slq. It is customary for kings 
to style o:i.ch other brotlier ; and persons in the 
came ju-ofession, ns judges, lusliops, priests, &:o., 
not V uf reqiien tly do so. The primitive Ohristiaus 
called e icli otlier brothers, and iiionks of the same 
convent lui lal ly adopt the same phraseology. CJcr- 
fc;un cLiM&es of monks were particularly called 
BrolbeiM; as tho monks of 8t. Dominic, Preach- 
hig 1 Irotluu’s ; those of 8t, Era ncis, Minor Ilrofchcis. 
liay brothers were an inferior clase of monks, not 
in holy orders, but bound by monastic rules, and 
usually employed a.s servants in the monasteries. 
They were sometimes called outer broth ora. Tn 
tho Mi«ldlc-Age writers, brother sometimes de- 
notes a comeB, or governor of a province. In a 
more general sense, brother or brethi'eiiis used' 
for mankind in general ; Ull tho human race being 
descended from tho same parents. 

Laws of iiescoat among Brothers, (See iNiiEniTA-NOK.) 

BROTHERHOOD. {Sec Fuatisknity. ) 
BROTHERS AND S1STER8 OF CHA- 
RITY. Associations connected with the liomau 
Catholic Church for tho nur-^iiig of the jmur and 
sick 111 hospitals, without -distinction of f?ith, 
rank, or nationality. An order entitled tho 
Compassionate Brothers, or Brotirers of Charity, 
was established at Scvillo in 1540, by a gentle- 
man of Portogal, who liad served iu Africa under 
Chiarles V. It included in the scoi>e of its opcra> 
tions the reformation of k>0so w’omen. At first 
it was composed of lay momborfl? but in 1572 it 
Was recognised by the Pope, and subject^ toBiC, 
rule of «t. Augustine, receiving afterwards nil 
the privileges oi tho moudicani order. It was 
diviucii into two broth erhooidpi nr congregations, 
ono Siuiulsh and the other ojf^tirA-SpamSr. v Later, 
an extra-European congregJktion waft with 

n major-general in America* The qf Cho 


nfy, or Grey Sifters, an association of unmarried 
women, united for the alleviation of human 
Suffering, were first established in Franco in 1034, 
by Vincent de Paul. They an tf ©red persecution 
during the great Ro vblutionary period, but in 1800 
Napoleon rostor^ the order ; and there afe now 
more tlwin soaaai^iatious oi the kind in Prance. 

BROWNIE, the , iiame given to a 

supeimtlntd being formerly believed in in the 
Hebrides and North of Bcotlaiid, and ' difi’ering 
in complexion from tho fairy, He waft an ob- 
liging sort of clf, that xwod to «Omo into 
houses by night, and perform lustily any piece of 
ivork that might remain to be done. At ono 
time ever}’’ family of importance believed that 
they had a special brownie, and they gave him 
offoriugs of tho various products of the place. 
Thus some, when they cliurnod their milk, or 
brewed, x»oured some of tho milk or wort trough 
tho hole of a stone called the brownie’s stone. 
Tho brownie of Scotland bore a very Btriking re- 
semblance to tho “drudging goblin’^ of Miltons , 
“ L’ Allegro,” the Robin Gcodfcllow of England, 
and the Kobold of German legend. 

BROWNISTS,6roan'-i.!rf«,a sectof Christians 

which arose in England towards tho end of tho 
i6th century, and took their name from their 
founder, Robert Brown, a man of Dmverj»ity 
education, a preacher, lecturer, and schoolmaster. 
About 1581, he began to inveigh against tho 
1 ceremonies of the Church of England and kcrJ- 
ously ditLused his sentiments by preaching from 
place to place, principally in the county of Nor- 
folk. Being greatly opposed, ho left England 
With a congregation which he had collected, and 
ftbttled at Sliddleburg, in Zcaif.nd ; bi^t, quarrel- 
ling ^vith hi.s flock, lie, three yeai’s afk^rwards, 
left them and refcimiied to England. He again 
itinerated through tho countiy, and preached 
with consithTuble success. He afterwords con- 
formed to tlic established cliiirch, and obtfiined 
the rcctoiy of Oundlc ; but his impetuous temper 
got liim into tiouble, and he died In Northampton 
i,iil, where ho had been imprisoned for assault. 
ITiJi followers, how'over, continued to Increjiso, so 
that Sit Walter Ualeigh, in 159^, estimated their 
number at upwards of 20,000, exclusive of women 
and childien. They were treated with great ^ 
rigour, and ievcral of thorn were executed iu tho 
reign of Elkabeth. Many tied to Ilolland, whero 
scveial chnrcheftwerc established; as In Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, and Leyden. This aeot subse- 
quently morgctl in the Independents, of whom 
!Mr, Kobiuson, jiastor of tho Brownist Church at 
Leyden, is rc'garded as the real founder. Tho 
Brownists diflorod from the Episcopalians mainly 
regarding ecclesiastical ortler and cliRcipUne, for 
their theological o])mions were generally confirm 
able to tho Articles of the Church. Tbeiv 
doctrines and Church government very much re- 
semble those of tho English Independents of the 
present day. {See tNUKPKNDSa^TS.) 

BRUNSWICK CLUBS, in iSsS, duba 
under this deeignation, were establisljed by the 
Orange party (see OhaNgm) at pnblin,and after- 
wardft in England, aa the result of a great meet- 
ing at Penenden Heath, Kent. The ubject was 
to -support tho prlncipleft of the Revolution of 
1 688, and to adhere to the movement for Uoinau 
Catholic emancipation. 

BUBBLES* a name given to fraudulent or 
unsubstantial commercial projects, wtiich hold 
out prospects of speedy gain, for tho purpose of 
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tmnching the ongiiiators at tho expense of ; 
ignorant and sanguine speculators. ^ The term is 
generally applied to those schemes in which tire 
f unds are raised hy the sale of shares, or by a 
Hubsciiption to a transferable stoeK. Tho name 
was first git^n to undertaking of this kind at 
the time of the South-Sea project, [^ee SoutH- 
Ska ScniSMK.) The Bubble Act was rcpealetl by 
the statute 6 Geo. IT. o. 91 ; and the projeotora 
of ljubblo companies are now only punishable, 
when they can be found guilty of fraud and 
conspiracy, at common la w. 

BUCHAN ITE^S, huk! -an-iteif, the name of a 
scot of religious fanatics which sprang up in the 
west of Scotland about the year T783. Tlie 
founder of the sect was a Mrs. Klizabeth Buchan, 
the wife of a potter in Glasgow, who, from slight 
iiberrations, at length gave herself out to bo the 
woman spoken of in llevelntion xii. She pincil 
ever to her belief the Ilov. Mr. White, minister 
of a K.dief congregation in Irvine, and many of 
the inhalntaiits of It vine wore induced to become 
hoi foUowois. White was represented as the 
man cliild born of tlie woman. They went from 
house to house o.Kjilaiuing tlm Scriptures, praying, 
and testifying tliat tho end of the was at 

Iianil, and that it was the duty of ovi-ry Christian 
to al>aiidon the concerns of time and to imcparo 
for tho I'ecoptiou of didst, fciuch proceedings 
led to popular tumults, and she and many ot her 
followers were expelled from the tovvu in IVIay, 
17H4. They fouiulod a .settlement at Closcburu, 
Lhimfncsshii'e, wlmre they remained for «omo 
time. They condemned maiiiiige. and lived in 
unrestrained sexual intcicourbe. and practised in- 
fanticid<‘. d’liey wore mitouragcd to expect to bo 
translated to heaven ; and on one occasion their 
loader coinhmted them to tlie top of a hill, from 
whieli tJiey wore going to be taken up to heaven ; 
but, after waiting lor a considerable time, they 
lind to return disappointed. After this many of 
them left the society, fliid Mrs. Buchan herself 
dio«l in 1792 ; but there still remained a few aur- 
vivers, tho last of whom died in 18.46; and in his 
grave were buried the bones of “Luckie Buchan, 
the founder of the sect, which he had i»resorved 
for more than fifty years. 

BUDDHISM, (Sanscrit, Buddha^ 

he to whom truth is known), n religious system 
which prevails orver a great part of Asia, and is said 
to have a greater number of adlierents than any 
other religious system among mankind, amount- 
ing, according to some geographers, to four hun- 
dred inilUons, or about a thinl-part of the human 
race. The systt^m is said to have originated in 
India, about 600 yosxrs before the Christian ora ; 
but in the land ot its birth almost all traces of it 
ha\ ' now diaapijcared. It is the prevailing reli- 
gion, however, of the inhabitants of the high 
taiilc'land north of the Himalayas to Siberia, of 
China, JaiKin, India beyond the Ganges, Ceylon, 
and several islands of the Indian archipelago; is 
adopt^'d by about two-tbirda of the Chinese, and 
prevails extensively in Japan, The founder of the 
system is sai<l to have been a prince of tho name 
of Biddhartha,* Son of Kuddhodana, king of 
Kapalavastu, which was somewhere On the cem- 
fines of Nopaul. He is caUed by numerous names, 
but tho prinoi^l, tliat of Biuldha, f.e., the wise 
or cnlightouecl, does not seem to have been given . 
Ic him till aftt'i* he apjieAred as a teacher of re- 
ligion. In China, Buddha has been corrupted ■ 
into Fo-ta and Fo. He is said to have been . 
equally distinguished for great beauty of person 


and high mental ehdoiyraont^. Ho early gave 
evidence of a serious and Contomi dative disposi- 
tion, and in order to drive away this, his fu-tiier 
surrounded him with all the pleasures of a gey 
and luxurious court. At the age of twenty lie 
married a charming princess, by whom he had 
two ehildi:^, a son and a daughter. Hunest 
thoughts b# the depravity and misCiy of human 
life, however, continued to eiigaia^ Ins attention, 
aud he conceived tho idea of retiring from 
society and living in solitude. Guiirds were 
set over him to iJivvent his <. scape; but he 
at length succeederl, and topk up his abode on 
the banks of a river called Arnas:ira,t)r Xarasara. 
Ho was now about tliirty years of age,, and ho re- 
mained there for six years, spending Ins time in 
devout meditations. He would, it is said, re- 
main for weeks plunged in deep abstraction, 
attempting to solve tho mysteries of life, deatli, 
sill, goodness, wisdom, ond sucli-like. At h-ngtli 
ho was enlightened, and came forth as a religious 
teacher of others. He first appeared at War- 
iiaslii (Benares), to propoimd his new doctrines ; 
and fer upwards of forty years lie uontinned to 
preach his system, traversing a great part of 
noi’thi-in India, combatJug tho JhahmiiiS, and 
making numerous convmtw. IJo OUmI in the 
eightieth year of his age, after having lived to 
see his doctrine spread all over India, After bis 
death liis chief followeis assemhkd m council 
and compiled from his tenclnng thn'e hool«.'i, 
forming tJio “ Tripi taka,” or triple basket. Tlio 
1 ir«b J5 tho >So'ith‘as, or discours*. m; the second, 
tlio Vinut/di 01 book of discijdine ; and thtj tldid, 
tho Ahhid/^irmay or book of pldlof-opliy. Kor 
Bovcrnl centuries Biiddlnsm seems to have con- 
tinued to flourish in that country, and to Ini.ve 
bei‘ii tolerated hy the Brahmins. At lengtli, it 
seems to have endured a long-coutinuod persecu- 
tiuii, which ultimately had the elh'ot of entirely 
expolling it from the country wlicio it hadorigiii- 
I ated. What was tJic cause 01 the nature of these 
persecutions is unknown ; but the last, traces of 
the system disappear about the ntli or uth ci, n- 
tury ; but by this tune it had taken Mi ni root in 
other parts, where it still continues to flourish. 
Numerous remains of Buildliist temples aio 
scattered over India ; and, during the period of 
persecution, when they wore driven from the 
cities, they retired among the hills of the west, 
and there constructed those cave-temi»lcs which, 
from their number, vastness, andelaboiate struc- 
ture, still excite tho wonder of all w’lio see tliem. 
Buddhism tiiffers from Brahminism in tho ex- 
treme simplicity of its religious iloctrine, and tlie 
almost complete absence of dogmas or ritual. It 
is, or rather was — for it lias been much corrujited 
by other creeds — an esaeiitially moral .system. 
Its object was to teach man how to attain to a 
pure and holy life. Hence it did not so much 
j destroy other religions \Wtli which it came in con- 
tact, as engraft itself upon them. It diil not 
aboU.sli castes where they already exi.sted, but it 
did not introduce them where they w^re unknown. 
Buddha admits and names a number of tho 
Brahminical gods, but ho sets the Supxeme In- 
telligence above them. The worship of the 
Buddhists has been described as hei o-worshij>. 
The future condition of the soul, it is maintained, 
depends not iqien any divine judgment, but u]m)ii 
tho inflexible m>pratioa of general laws. The 
future is doscribed as ono of snccessive trans- 
migrations. When a man 'lies, he is believed to 
appear immediately in a now shape, according to 
his merit or demerit. If his demerit would not 
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be Riiffidontly jnuiisbci*! by'a ’degmded earthly 
existence, he* will be,l#i'n in some one of the 
hundred nnd thirty -«?ix Buddhist h^ls situated in 
the interior of the ‘earth. A meritoi'ious life, on 
the other hand, secures the next hiith either in 
an exalted and liaj)])y position on earth? or a 
blessed spirit, ^ or even divinity, in nhe of the “ 


blessed spirit, ^ or even divinity, in nhe of tho{“ 
many heavens in^wjiich the least duration of life 1 
is about ten billions of year?.' But however long I 
tliis future life, whether of misery or of bliss, it 1 
has an end, and at its close the individual must } 
be born again, "and may agfjiu be either haiipy or i 
inis^'rable ; either Uigod, or it may be, the vilest i 
inanimate object. Tiio true heaven, however, is 
not a happy existence, but annihilation, mr at 
least uiu’ouscious existence. Tor it is the 
assuiTvpbioiuof Buddhism that human existence is ; 
a curse rather than a blessiug. Misery is m>t a 
more taint in it, the removal of which wotihl j 
make it happy ; misery is its very essonco, Some j 
writers jiAvu looked upon Buddhism as an anti- 
ci])iition of Christianity ; bnt we need only to ; 
compare the hopehsss creed of the lirst with the 
triiimtdjant creed of tho otlier — the final trinmpli 
of good over evil, tind the eternal happiness jn'o- 
mised to tlie trim (lliristian — to find how great is 
Die gulf wliicli sopar.itcs the two systems. Iludd- 
lusin lias inoio atlinity in its moral teaching with 
the miser, iblo Bessimism now so prevalent in 
[diilosopLy and literature. It has innch, too, in 
ooininon with Atheism, wdiicli, however, cou- 
sideis one life onl y as tho prehnle to annihilation, 
whieii tlie Buddhist reaches only after passing I 
thi'ongli Jii.iny lives. Tlie ritual or worship is ex- 
tiViU' ly hi<ii[)le, coasisUug of ollering fbiwers and 
jieiinine, the repiMtiug of sacri'd tonnnlas, and 
the singing of hymns. The temples contain only 
an innge of Bmidha ainl a JJit-iaUt^ or shnne 
coiiTrnuing his relics. Although in theory the 
wcvr ^hiit IS jniK’ly conmieinoiafi ve, no doubt in 
praciiee the figure is actually wojsliipjied as a 
present god. 'fh ere are, no priests or clergy pro- 
]Knly so celled, bnl, only an order of monks, who i 
Ua\egive,n Ihemselvea to a life of sanctiiy, .^d 
uho ale genciaJly very numerous. Their only 
public duty is to road the disc.oursoa of Buddha j 
to aNseiuiilves of tho peojde. They are obliged to 
liv(} in celibacy ; but they may retire from their 
order if they desiie it, and aie them permitted to 
marry. The four Miblime veiities, or axioms, 
upon wluoli the system of Buddliism is built, are 
— r, that there exists i>aiu ; ^ that the cause of 
pain is desire, or the attachment of the soul to- 
\ver<ls certain objects ; 3, that pain can bo ended 
by A'^irvana; and 4, the way that leads to Air- 
vaua. By the practice of six transcendanb per- 
fections — alms, morals, science, energy, patience, 
charity, a man might Jiojic to arrive at the state 
of Nirv.riia — re])ose or annihilation. Existence 
is VK'wed as a curse rather than a blessing; and 
the eiidlcHS trauamigrations through other beings 
thut'liad to be endured, were causes of suffering; 
and hence the highest object of desire was to bo 
delivered from tlio necessity of being born again. 
UMicre are five moral precepts of nniversal obliga- 
tion ; viz., not to kill, not to steal, not to commit 
adultery, not to lie, and not to bo drunken. 
There are others for those entering upon a re- 
ligious life. 

lUTDCxET, bndf-Jet (Pr., a bag or 

little sack, such as may be easily carried. It 
comprises also the contents of the bag or sack, 
and honce has come to denote a stock or store of 
anytluug ; as a budget of inventions. In Pcprlia- 


meutary bnguage, tho budget is the fhiumtial 
^toment laid before i*ai‘liaineut annually by the 
Cfianceilor of the Exchcipier, of the pstiniated 
public income and expeiulitute for the following 
year, ooinmencingon tho 5 th Ax?ril, mciit vunng 
what taxes it is )n-o|H>sod to repeal, reduce, or 
augihent, and what new ones ave to be imposetl. 
In his speech on the oo^sion, the Cliancellor re- 
views thcJdnanGlal comUtiou of the country, cuu- 
paring tho income ami expenditure of tl o iive- 
vious year with those of pn^ceding years, justify- 
ing the changes that are proposcu to bo iiimhs 
and estimating their probable effects. The state- 
ment of tli(' (.,'Iianccllor is always looked forward, 
to with great interest, and fveipieutly gives rise 
to much cxciteuiciit, as involving important 
changes. 

BUDN JEANS, bud -nt^ -arts, a sect that arose 
ill Boland towards the close of the i6th century, 
and t«)ok their name fiom their founder, Simon 
Buduauis. They deniejl the divinity of Christ, 
ami refused to worsliip him, adopting, also, many 
wild vaga lies. Tlieir fouutler wjih at'towonls a<i* 
mitted into tho eommumou of the Secinians, and 
Ills followcis Kceui to liave dispeiseil. 

BITlLDTNa SOOrETlBlS o,ie in the 
nature of a joint-stock company, estahli*,hc'd to 
raise a subsciiption fund by advances, irom which 
the mcmbi'i’s shall bo enabled to tuiild or pur- 
chase dw<*lUng'hoiiHes, or to juiroliase luiul ; sucli 
advances being Kecure<l to the society by mortgage 
of the premises so built or pnrclr.i.sed. They are 
established upon the basis of inles provideil, to 
be sanctioneil under tho provisum.'j of tho acts n - 
lating to Fnondly fc^ocleties, and they aie, luadi* 
subject in general to tho'^e acts. (.Stc EnrfTvm \ 
SodfJiTlKrt.) The members become shareholdoTS 
by jiayin.; an ontranoc-fee am! binding themsclveft 
to make a j)eriodicril Kubu'j iption, for the most 
jiart, by nionthlv paymeuts. 7'ho iioii-]>iiynn‘nt 
.subjects the member to a tine limited by the rules. 
7'hc members arc citlmr invoKtovs or bori'owcis. 
AVbou the fund raised is large enough to let out, 
loans arc made to th(5 borrowers, and ho fioin 
time, to time, as subscriptions are i»aid in, fn'sh 
advances aie made, 'riie borrowers thus antici- 
])ate what they would otluTwiso receive on the 
terminatiou of the Hocioty. In general, the money 
boi rowed cannot bo repaid in one hum, but only 
by the jieriodical subscriptions, tlio inortgago re- 
maining a security for the iiayment thereof, and 
of the fines incurred through default of, or irregu- 
larity in, paying such Hubscriptions. The loan 
and uHo of the money advanced being upon tlie 
principle of compound interest, it follows that 
tho term of tho mortgage by repayment of the 
money, and, consequently, the duration of tho 
coraiiaiiy, must bo limited to a given number of 
years. This term varies in different sociidies in 
proportion as tho amount of subscriidions is 
greater or smaller, and generally ranges fiorn ten 
[ to fourteen years. A society may, however, 
liccome im'mavcnt by the successivo ishiiing of 
fresh sliares ; but the interest in, and liability 
under, each' share must terminatifwheu thetimo 
arrives for the investing member to be paid tJio 
sum fixed by the rules in respect of it, or when 
the borrowing member has fully paid ni» his sub- 
scriptions. If tJie security taken by the !-:ociidy 
be good and ample, the invester would obtain his 
money at the expiration of the calculated time ; 
but it frequently happens that losst s arise* on the 
sale of the proixsrty under the mortgage, and the 
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i«rm for payment to the inverters in 
^nd their contempifttod benefit much r€mic^d. 
if the sooi^ be jit mnat folkw that, 

a*i tho ont,'visome of the inveaters mtuit 

be paid oft , jjTwirsdhs to bo- i)ai4 aJ?e detosp' 
mined by lot, or other mode providoKi by 
the wiles. ' 

PAPAL huf^fty rotmd ot 

swelling), is a wntttm letter issued from the 
l^map ehcwieory by order of the Pope, and ^e^ed 
liTith load. , hull i«, stnotly speaking, bhly 
the seal or ijendont load; wlacli alone gives 
Hdocttmept its authority. It in impressed on the 
<^*3 side AVith the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
^nd on the other with tlie name of the Pope and 
the year of his pontificate. RuUs are witten in 
ol(l G;5>thio characters, upon stout and coarse 
parchment; and aro granted for the consecration 
of bishops, til ©promotion to benefices, celebration 
of jubilees, &e. They are either bulls of grace ofr 
bulls of justice ; in the former the seal is attached 
by a cord of silk, in the latter by a cord of hemp, 

BoU in Ccena Domini, n particular bull vrhich was read 
b v’ory year on tlie day of the t/ord ’s fSupiier, or Maunday- 
Thursday, in the presence of the Pope, containing ex^ 
oomniunlcationfl and anathemns against hercUcs and 
all who disturfi, oppose, or disobey the Konian ponfiff. 
After the bull was read, the Pope threw down a burn- 
ing torch in the public place, to denote the thunder of 
this anathema. The reading of this bull was diseon- 
tinned by Clement XTV. 

Golden Bull Is the name given to an edict or im- 
perial constitution granted by tlie Emperor Charles IV,, 
and regarded as the Magna Chai ta of the German Em* 
piro. it received its name from the seal atfca^died to it 
being in a gold box, and was granted by the yhuperor 
at an Imperial diet held at Nurnbetg in This 

bull regulated the form and ceremony in the election 
of emperors, determined the number of electors, with 
their futictloiis, rights, privileges, &;o., all of which were 
previously undetermined. It eomprhod thirty articles, 
.'trid the original is still prcsscrved at Frankfort-ou*the* 
Maine. 

BULLION, huV-yo'/ii properly p^nifics un- 
coined gold and silver, or, move strictly, refined 
g'dd and silver in bars or other ma.'it;os; but in 
pnliticivl economy Iho ,tenn ia frofiuently u.sed to I 
deiiotjo the precious ihctala both cohied and uu- ! 
coined. The word was ori^iially applied in France i 
to the mint where money woa coined, and came 1 
to be applied in England to the ingots of metal, 1 
There are nutnerous Intvresting questions con- 
nected with the subject of bullion, wliich will be': 
found irofited of in different parts of tlusworl!l i 
<as Banking, CuRiu-JNcy, M-ONisr, &c.). At the' 
Ihink of England, all bullion of the standard fine- 
ness offered for sale must bo bought at the uni- 
form price of £3 17s. Qd. an ounce ; at the Idint it 
is bought at the rate of £3 17s. lo^d. The term 
bullion IS also applied to gold lace, or other trim* 
mings in which thin gold is used. 

BULWUR-OLAYTOK TREATY, a treaty 

•ooncludfol m 1850 between Great Britain and tbo 
UmW Siftksj 8ir Heniy l^fcton Bulwer repro- 
fentmg to former, and Mr. Clayton the latter, 
Iw wfeltfjjpii.waB stipulated that neithwr power 

oitolusive control over the proposed 
ahte toougU Central America, or erect 
fortifioat%*si w any pari: of that country. 

BUN|11LL FIELD BURYING- 
OBOlTJ^>{Mf5ge oemotory near Finsbury Square, 
Lcwido?^ by -Southey the Campo Santo of 

the oil account of the number of 

eminesit iT^monforniiats buried there.' An act 
for the’qwistjrvatiKm of the ground as an open 
, apaoe traa in 


. .BURDEN, biir'^den^ n Scotch Law, burden 
denotes generally aiiy restriction, limitation, or 
incumbrance, ^’ecting either pcisoual or pro- 
perty. Burdens are thus either personal or real 
-*-*per6onal when imposed on a person, real when 
imposed dv^ectly oid specifically on heritable 
property* , 

. BURpENSAOK, buri-den-soc, was a provi- 
sion in iho old laiV of Scotland, by which a man 
could hot bb ppn jshed for theft if he took as much 
moat as' ho could , carry on his back, provided it 
was to satisfy the emvings of hunger. It is not 
noTiV recognized in law. * 

BUREAU, bn-ro' (Fr., a writing-table or 
desk). The term is also applied to an office for 
transacting public or private business , and to a 
department of government, as the Bureau of the 
Interior, or the Bureau of l?oreign Affaii-s. 

Bureauoracy is applied to a government conducted 
by a series of independent depaitmcuts, each umler 
the auperintendonce of a chief, to whom jilone the 
officials are responsible. 

BtTBOAGE TENURE, Ur' yaijj is an an- 
cient, tcmirc proper to boroughs, whereby the in- 
habitants, by customy hold their lands or tene- 
ments of the queen, or other person, by a rent 
certain. In Scotland, burgage tenure moans a 
peculiar sort of military holding affecting pro- 
perty in royal burghs; but it is now merely 
nominal. (See Tknuke.) 

BURGER MEISTER, huT'gair'Vnist'tcr, 

33 u»GOMA 8 Tii:it.) 

BURGESS, ber^ges (Lxt., hurgarn). — Bur- 
gesses are properly men of trade, or the inhabi- 
tants of a borough or walled town ; but the term 
is usually applied to tho magistrates of kucU a 
town. Before the statuio 5 and b \Vm. IV. c. 76 
(commonly called tho JVlunic‘ii)al Corporation 
Act), tho title of burgess (or tho frccdoihy as it is 
Culled) was generally acquired by bhth, marriage, 
or servitude, that is, by being born of a freeman, 
by marrying the daughter or widow' of a froornun, 
or by apprenticeship for seven yoar.s within the 
borough to a freomanr It might also be (»btaine<l 
by gift or purchase. In tho boroughs cr>Tnj)ris(ui 
in the Act, the dt^ition of a burgess (that is, a 
burgess entitled to such new rigfits ns the act for 
the first time confers on tlieso boroughs) is a male 
pcjfsou of fuU age, not an alien, nor h.iving re 
•coived within thi^l^t twelve months parochial 
relief, or alms, or pension, or charitable allow- 
ance from tho charitable trustees of the borough, 
who, on the last day of August in any year, shall 
have ocoupied any house, warehouse, counting- 
house, or shop, within tho borough, during that 
year and the whole of the two precc<liug years ; 
and, during such occupation^ shall also have been 
an inhabitant householder witliin tho borough, or 
within^ .seven miles thereof ; and pliall, during 
such time, have been rated in respect of such 
preniiscB to all rates for relief of the poor, and 
iiave i)aid all such rates, and all borough rates in 
resiiocfc of the same inremises, e^Jiccpt "those pay- 
able for tue last six ^endat montlus i and shall 
be duly enrolled in that year as a burgess on the 
burgess-roll. 

Bwg0as-%11 — ^Lists of all persons qwaliflert to he 
enmxled, direct^ by the Mumdpal G^H^ration Apt 
to 1)0 made only every year'by the Ovcr«e€r of the poor 
wiujlly oy in partwHMn the limits of 

BUliG H, j 6o«tfyj(,aeity ), is a gene- 
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ral Bame given to certain to in Scotf* 
laud, and corresponding to bovOttgU am) 

in England. Theu'o arc roy*il 
r^ahty, hnryh.^ Qf ha^fmytfree hxryh^i jm^y 
iiameiitarif (mrghs, ‘ , ' ' * ' 

Royal Rurglis, are corporate, toodlte d*W;ivlng thetr 
existence, wjiiatitution, and riglite item cliftyters. ' 
PoTxocrly tUo counoila of royU )>urgl»i faM tliciriglii! 
of appointing their tiucceasori, and th,e dM and < 
cotiiicili togother appointed all ofi^ce^'hoaters,; bat In 
1833, an Act of ParSament by lat^'Aot»X’. 

tho right of eloetlbg qounciUort waa ^givon to the 
bui'gesHes, except in the cate of nine vers; 9maU burghs. 

Bmghs of Baron^a corporaiJoiia ooudlsting of 
he inhabitants of certain trnots of ground %ithia a 
1) irony (See BABONy), with municliiat magistratca 
iKjiiiinated by the baron, or lord Of the district, or 
elected by the inhabitants. 

Burghs of Regality, ai’s burghs of barony, with special 
privileges conferred by royal chaitcr Since the aboli- 
tion of herhiitary jurisdiction, tliete is little distinction 
between burghs of regality and burghs of barony. i 

Burgh Acres, in Scotland, arc acres or snnill patches 
of land lying in the neighbourhood of royal burghs, 
usually feued out to, and occupied by burgesses, or 
persons resident within the burgh. 

Burgh Laws Bimjorum), an ancient collection 
of laws relating to burghs in Scotland, now moro 
valuable to the archfleologiat than the lawyer. 

BURGHERS, her'-yers^ in the ecclesiastical 
history of iSootland was the name of ono of tho 
two bodies into which the Secession church waa 
divided ill 1747. {ISec Antibukohisiis.) 

BURGLARY, ber'-gla-tc (TAt., hurgilatro, a 
robber of an enclosure), nocturnal housebreaking, 
which dilFeis in law from bousebreaking by day, 
was, by tlio 7 Win. IV. and i Viet. c. 86j s. 4, the 
night IS considered as commencing at nine in tho 
evening, and concluding at six in tho raoitiing. 
Thu term biuglary is generally applie<l to breaking 
into j)i mansion or dwelling-house ; for no distant 
barn, \vareliouse, or the like, is under tho same 
pnvileges; nor is a house in which 110 one 
resides, unless the inhabitant has only left it 
for a short scasoR, intending to^ return. If the 
building broken into oommunlcates with, tho 
dwelling 'house, either immediate or by Tneans of 
a covered and enclosed jnisiragje leading from tho 
one to the other, the breaking into it is burglary. 
The oheuee extends to breaki.ng into a room or 
lodging in any private house, the mansion for 
tlio time being of the lodgei:, if the owner doth 
not himself dwell in the IioUkSc, or if he and his 
lodger cuter by different outward doora ; but H 
the owner himself lies in tho house, and has but 
one oiitwoi’d <loor, at which he and his lodgers 
enter, such lodgers seem only to be ininatos, and 
all their apartments to bo pai'ccl of tho one 
dwelling-house of the owner. There must bo 
both a breaking and entry to complete tho 
offence, but they n«cd not be done at oneo. The 
breaking extends to take out tlio glass of, or 
othei’Wiso opening a ^vindow, picking a lock or 
opening it with a keyi lifting uji the hitch of a 
door, or unloosening any other fastening which idio 
owner has provided ; or tho introduction of any 
part of the body, or the insertion ah instru- 
n^t, or stepping otiep thfr threshold, or jtmtting' 
. in a hook to di'A'w 'out' gbods, , or a pistol to 
demand one^s inoheji Xf a.^fSon leave his 
door or window o{>en» the entering is not a 
bnrglaay } but if an inner oP chamber-dohr be 
unlocked, after such ehtry, it is so^ The foUbiyH 
ing actfi also constitute the oj^dnce-^Vir., to como 
down a chimney, to knock, at, a door,, and, on its 
being opened, to rush in '^th a intout, 

or, under pretence of tmig m other- 


wise, to fall upon an inmate and rob him ; a 
|wvant toopen fais master’s oliambur door with 
a lelomous design, or any oilier jterson lodging in 
the Same house, or in a public inn, to open and 
enter eamther^s door with such eyjl ; or a, 
servtkt to conspire with a toMter and let him 
into'' , the house fey 'night Th^ must h© a 
. intent, otherwise the entry, {uJtiuil or 
coJasteitetive. wul areotmt only to t» trergaas. 
5 Che -intent is. a q^jostioii Jfer the jury. Wlioso- 
erer shall burghiiHowsIy ha^eakmd outer into any 
dwelling-hcUte, Ond shall a^ult with intent to 
murder any person lieing therein,' w shall stab, 
cut, wound, beat, or strike any such i>er$on, 
shall be guilty of felony,, and shall st^er 
death. For common burgmry, the iHinishnicnt 
is transportation for life, or not loss, than ten 
years, or imprisonment for any term uct moro 
than three years ; and in case of impi'isoument, 
Imrd labour and solitary oonfinemeut may ho 
suporadded. By later statutes, it Is enacteil 
that any person found by night armed with any 
dangerous or otfensivo weapon or instrument, or 
with foe© blackened or disguised, with intent to 
enter any building, and to commit felony tliorein, 
or if he be found by night in any building udfch 
intent to commit a felony, he may be punished 
with imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
three years, and in case of a second conviction, 
may be sentenced to penal sor^utude for not less 
than three and not moro than ten years. 

BURGOMASTEl^^ or BURGER- 
MEISTEU, iifr'-i/o-wtw-icrj is tho title of tho 
chief magistrate in a municipal town in Holland 
and Germany, corresponding to the English 
Mayor and tho French maire, 

BURIAL, W-ri-af (AnglorSaxon, Urpan^ to 
conceal), the aot of interring tho body of a 
decemed person. Of the various modes of dis- 
posing of the dead, tbot of placing them in the 
earth appi'ars to have been {ho most ancient, ns 
it is also that wliioh is mostt generally practised 
among civilized narions. The practice or burning 
dead bodies, and afterwards dupoeiiing fcl.o ashes 
in an urn, was oommonly practised amoitg tho 
Oreoks and Romans, and appears to have derived 
its origin from tho dread of inlmmaii treatment 
to them after death ; but the practice appears to 
have gone out oE,uso during tho Empire, Among 
the Jews the deprivation of burial was looked 
upon as one of tlie moat disgraceful things that 
could befall a mwi, Tho Egyptians embalnuHl 
tho dead, and so offoutive was tire method ein^ 
ployed (see E^JBAlminc ) that bodies four thousand 
years old are still preserved in museums. Among 
the ancients, burials scorn to have generally taken 
place without the cities, aiwl this pmotico was 
followed by tho early Christians. At' first tiny 
had no sq>al*ate burying-places, but in the tinuj 
of Gregory the Great, who was bishox> of Romo 
anno 590, inclosures around chiircUos began to he 
employed for tliat xnrrpose, at fi«jteexclnsivuly 
for ecclpsiftstigal dignitaries, hUt MOTWerds fo*' 

■ any who died in communion with tec fllmroli. 
There is iio instanee on record dr a formal coiise- 
oratioh cd* a bit rial -ground before the 6th oentuiy ; 
'thid burial within chui’chcs does not appear to 
have taken plft ce previous to the 7tli . Monumerds 
with inscriptions iu memory of tbedcud were early 
adopted. Except in times of |u»i'.sccutioii, ino 
Ohi'istiiMW coftdiieted their funeral oeremonios 
during day ; but in imitation of the Ueothosis, 
they odc^tod the custom of carrying torches at 
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their funeral prQCcssiofts. The hotly wa« con- 
ducted to tho grave atmtl tlio singing of hymn^ 
and it was usual to carry iii tho procession palm 
and olive branches, as , symbols of victory and 
joy, and to bujpn iacense^ Laurel and ivy leaves 
were sometime put into the coffin ; bnt cypress 
was rejected, as being emblematical of sorrow 
and mourning. It was also customary to strew 
flowers on the grave, and it was not nnustial to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper at the grave. The 
distribution of alms at funerals was not uncom- 
mon. From an early period it was ousfcomaiy 
to deliver funeiwl orations in. ]naise of the de*; 
ceased. ^J’he primitivo Church denied the more 
soJemii rites of burial only to unbaptised persons, 
self-murderers, and the excommunicated, who 
coiitinpod obstinate and impenitent, in manifest 
contempt of the church censures. In the same 
way the burial service of tho Church of Fngland 
i.s to he read over all hut such as die unbaptised, 
or have committed suicide, or have been cxcom- 
inunicated . ‘ ‘ This othco is also denied to iufan ts 

not yet admitted into tho Church by Ijaptism ; 
not so miioli to punish the infatihs, who have 
done no crime, as the parents, by wdiose neglect 
this too often luappcns.” (Hook’s Chare. fi Die- 
tiomrjf.) Among the people of antiquity, tombs 
were highly decorated. In prehistoric times, the 
de.aLl were de]iosited in stone cliainhcrs, or later, 
in the bronze age, they were buried and their 
ashes deposited in urns. Barrows, or burial- 
places {hcg iJ arrow), abound throughout ISuropc. 
The pyramids of Egyi>b are tho most stupondons 
buriaL-plaoes in the world, and feiune of the 
grandest buildings which have survived from 
remote ttges were tom))s. Au attempt has been 
made in recent years to revive tho jiractioo of 
burning the tlead {»ee Orkmatxon), but it has not 
mot with much acceptance, Another method 
known as the ’‘earth to earth ” system, the bodies 
being interred in light wicker coffins, which would 
rapidly decay, has also boon recently advocated. 

BurUl Acts, — Tn consequence of the overcrowded 
state of graveyimls in the metropolis, an Act was pas.-ietl, 
called the Metropolitan Interments Act, 1850. This 
was repealed by the 15 and lO Viet. cap. 85, 185.?. TI10 
object of the Legislature was to effect a discontinuance 
of intermural interments, and to empower vestries to 
establish burial-grounds fur parishes, and enforce regu- 
lations of a sanitary character {Bee, UKHeiaadcs). 
Several other Acts relating to the subject have been 
since passed, whereby the objects proposed to be carried 
out in the city of London were extended to the pro- 
vinces. These Acts are tho tfi andi; Viet. c. 5134, the 17 
and r8 Vlct. c. 87, and tlie tSand ig Viet. cc. 70 and ia8, 
and the whole are amended by the aoand ?.i Vlct, c. 81, 
the 22 Viet e, i. and the 23 and 24 Viot. c. 64. These 
Acts ere carried into elToct by burial boards, whloh are 
appointed in the manner prescribed by the leading 
statutes, and they are subject to the control of the 
ijleoretary of titate for the Home Department and 
orders of Council. In September, 1880, the Burials 
Act was passed, peruiltting Dissenters to hold Christian 
funeral aetyices m a parish churchyard. 

Burial Soaiisties. (5ee FiwExm.Y SiocfmESt.) 

Bunala,,49MRlration of. (See Keotstr avion.) 

BtJRSroip-^ALIYE, a terrible punishment, 
inflicted'iitwip^f the Ecrniaits, JeiVs, and other 
nations* the case of Jews and other 

by Papal authorities. Many 
of ibe lawiat, remittent Knights Templars suffered 
in this i thp Inquisition burned thousands in 
this couT^ttjy, cepeeially in the reign of Mary, the 
punisliment wUi? eommon^ hundreds of Protes- 
tants dying at theatakq. It was, in the Middle 
Ages, and during the nuin& for witoh-^nding in 


tho Stuart times in this country and in New Eng- 
land, commonly inflicted on women siiHpccted of 
being witobes. In France, tho Countess Brin- 
vilUers/the poisoner, was one among many who 
were burned to death. In this country, the pun- 
ishment of .burning for women remained in tlie 
statute books till 1790, but the criminals were 
generally strangled before their bodies were 
burned. Tho last woman oxcouted in this way 
was Christian Murphy, a?A(ts Bowman, on the 
18th of March, 1789, for coining, 

BURNING THE DEAD. {Sce Bubial 
and Cbkmatton.) * 

BURNt-OEPERTNG. { 6 ee Sacrifice.) 
BURSARTT, luv'scn^-ri-i (Lat., hurmt u 

purse), the receivers or accountants at tlie bui'- 
saria, or exchequer, of collegiate or other con- 
ventual bodies. 

BURYING ALIVE. — Some of the nations 

of remote antiquity, e«)K:feially the Persians, 
.adopted this mode of punishment. Sometimes, 
as in the case of Amestris, the wife of Xerxes 
(who so entombed fourteen little children), as 
the practice was supposed to be a proiiitiatioii of 
the gods. Vestal Virgins of Rome who hrol.'cs 
their vows, were buried alive, and so were nun.s 
Who were suspected of unchaslity. 

BY-LAW, is a private law made by 

those who are duly authorizctl to do so bj charter, 
act of parliament, prescripthm, or ciistmu, for tlie 
jiresorvation of order and good goveimmcnt willi- 
in some particular place or jurisdiction. If ma<le 
luider an act of parliament, by-laws must be sanc- 
tioned .and approved by the secretary of state, or 
some public board to whom fcbc act gives n utlioniy 
for tho purpose, and they are then as binding as 
enacted laws. They must not bo against tho 
public policy of the law, and must be rcason.able. 
Joint-stock compauica and other such bodies are 
empowered by their charters or deeds of settle- 
ment to make by-laws, which are binding on the 
shareholders, 

BYRLAW, OR BURLAW, hir’-law, a law 
formerly in use in Scotland for settling disputes 
between villagers and ljusbandmen, who choMo 
judges from their own ranks. The name byrlaw- 
meh is still given in some parts of Scotland to 
arbitrators or nmxnres. 

BYZANTINE, GREEK, or EASTERN 
EMPIRE, are de.signation8 given to tho Eastern 
Roman empire, founded on the death of Theodo- 
sius, the Great, a.d. 395. ^ This monarch divided 
the Roman Empire between his two sons, Arca- 
dius and Honorius, giving to the former the 
eastern portion, comprisiug, in Asia, Syria, Asia 
Minor, and Pontus, to the shores of the Black 
Sea ; in Africa, Egypt ; in Etirope, Tliraco, 
Mtesia, Macedonia, Greece, and Crete. Seventy- 
throe Emperors of the old race reigned before 
2204, when, the Latins, having comjucred 
Constantin ople, five emperors of that race held 
supreme power of Oonstahtinoplo ; but in 1261, 
Oqustantmople was recovered and tlm Greek 
emperors restored. The last emperor was Con- 
stantine Palaeologus, who was killed in 1453, 
Constantinople Was captured hy tho Turks. 

BYZANTINE OHU J comprehends 
collectively all those churches which acknowledge 
thfi supreimusy^ of ike ecumenical patriarch of 
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Constantinople. The adherent* of this .church 
are compiled almost entirely within the limits 
of Turkey, Greece, and Palestine^ and are alto- 
gether estimated to amount to about 3,000,000. 


C, 


BYZANTINES, the coins of the Hyzantiue 
eftipire. They aro of gold, silver, and bronze, and 
ware current in the north of Europe and in India. 
(iSlfC BfiZAKT.) 


CAABA. {Set' K aaba,) 

CABAL, ka-ho0 (Fr., cahale\ a number of 
persons united together for some secret rlcsign, 
usually to promote their own private views in 
cJinrch or state bv intrigue. It differs from 
party as being usually composed of a few i>ersonH, 
and it generally implies secrecy and intrigues. 
In ilisbory, it is a name given to the ministry of 
Cliarles II., consisting of live men famous for 
their intrigues, and the initial letters of whose 
names form the word Cabal — ^viz., Clifford, Ash- 
ley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. 
Tlie name did nt»t originate with this ministry, 
however, hut was only ingeniously applied to it, 
being derived originally from cabale, a French 
word of the same signification. 

CABALLARTA, kah-ha-lm' -H-a^ in feudal 
times denoted lands held by the tenure of fur- 
nishing a horseman with suitable e<iiiipmeiit dur- 
ing war, or when the lord had occasion for him. 

CABBALA, kah'-ba-la (Hob., kibhet, to re* 
coivo), a term apjdied to a species of theology auti 
philosophy made up of mystical interpretations 
and metaphysical speculations concerning the 
Deity and other beings, said to have been handed 
down by a secret tradition from the earliest ages. 
Romo of the rabbins jjretend that the origin of 
tlio Cabbala is to bo referred to the angels, and 
tiiat the angel llaziel instructed Adam in it. 
According to the lilaimonidea, Cod, when he do- 
livorod the law to Moses, gave him also ^n 
“iiiiior” or mystical exi^lanation of it. This 
explanation he communicated to Aaron and the 
eiders, and it was afterwards handed down tra- 
ditionally from father to son. In truth, these 
explanations of the law are only the iiiteri>tcta- 
tioTis and decisions of the rabbins on the law of 
Moses, in the framing of which they studied 
pi'inoipally the combinations of partiouiar words, 
letters, and numbers, and by that means pro- 
tended to discover the true sense of the difficali 
passages of Scripture. The Cabbala is divided 
into the symbolxcat and the real. The former 
consists in seeking abstruse and mysterious signi- 
fications in a word by attributing certain values 
or meanings to the letters 'which compose it. 
The real, which is f^posod to the symbolical, and 
comprehends doQtriueSjis divided into the theo- 
retical and practical. The aim of the theoretical 
is to explain Scripture according to the secret 
traditions, and to form therefrom a philosopidcal 
system of metaphysics, physics, and pneumato- 1 
logy. A system of numbers, in which the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet have numerical value, is 
Conspicuous. The practiofld,. cUi th^ ojKher hand, 
pretends to teach the art of performing miracles 
by an artificial application of tnic divine names and 
sentences of Scnptiire. Some Of the Jews assert 
that Jesus Christ wrought his miracles by virtue 
of the mysteries of the Cabbala. Between the 
12th and the rsth centoies, . many cabbaUsti^ 
works were composed, the ihost impoifiant being 
the Sohar, written in the 13!^ century, but at- 


tributed to Simeon-ben Joaohai, a learned Jew, 
who lived a short time before the destruction of 
Jorasalein by Titus. The Sohar was adoijted ns 
the book of instruction for the Oabbalistic neo- 
phytes. Several modern scholars have mven 
great attention to the study of the Oabbalistio 
literature. 

CABINET, kah'4-ii£ti a closet or retired 
at>artment ; also a private rot>m in which con- 
sultations are held. In the abode of a prince, 
the cabinet was an apartment whore he trails- 
acted the business of tlie state, advised with his 
l)rivy counsellors, and issued his decrees, lii this 
country, the privy council was formerly tlie ml- 
viser of the king in all weighty matters of state; 
but, by degrees, a selection of the members of 
this body caino to bo made by the king for more 
private advice, an«l at length, in the roign of 
William III., the distinction of the cabinet from 
the privy council, and the exclusion of the latter 
from all business of state, became fully estab- 
lished, but, as a body, the cabinet has no consti- 
tutional or legal existence. It is only a selection 
from tho great body of privy counsclloj's. Tlie 
first lord of the treasury, the lord chaucollor, 
chancellor of the cxcliecpicr, president of the 
]wivy council, nnd the secrctanes of state, now 
five in number, have always scats in the cabinet, 
and with them are associated their chief col- 
l©ague.s in the ministry, presiding over other 
impoi’tant dei>artments of the Government. 

OABIRT, kab'-M'ey the name given to mysti 
c^ deities of antiijuity venerated in Egypt, IMne- 
nicia, Asia Minor, and Greece, but of whose 
nature and funcUCns little is known. In Greece, 
their rites were performed with great ceremony 
in Hamothrace, Bomnos, and Imbros ; in Asia 
Minor at Fergamus ; in Phamida at Berytus ; 
and in Egypt at Memphis. Their names, num- 
ber, charaeter, and other particulars, are given 
so diversely by different authors that little can 
be affirmed with certainty regarding them ; but 
they are sometimes identified with the Diosemi 
(Castor and Pollux), and were supposed to l»ave 
tio power of protecting life at sea, the symbol of 
their presence being the St. Elmo fire.^ The 
festivals oelebiuted in honour of the Cabin were 
called Cabiria, 

CACHET, LETTREB DE, kash/^ai, were 

secret warrants proceeding from, and signed by, 
the kings of France, and countersigned by a 
secretary of state, by which any l>0^n 
imprisoned or banished to a certain wi thout 
any reason being assigned. Thg introduction of 
them is ascribed to the famous Capuchin Paure 
Joseph, under the ministry of OariUnal Itichehcu, 
Tlicy were also called lettren ctom^ or seale<i 
letters, to distinguish them from lettre$ 
or public documertts. During the reign of J^onis 
XIV. fettm de cachet might be obtained by any 
one whO‘ had influence with the kmg or ms 
miiUHters, and were frequently resortcil to Us a 
; means of gratifying private revenge. During the 
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rfr%n of Lotus XV. they were off^n given away 
to favotwitoB os ca^rteA with only tw 

king^s sigufttupe, m ihurt amy names might bo in- 
serted. , • ' 

CAClQUSy feafc-seel-', tie titla given to, the 
native chiefs in some parts of (fonti?^ antt aontten 
Ameriea at the time of the conquest by tbo 
Spaniarda j it' signito lord " or ‘‘ mastor/' 

CACOD^MON^^ kaho-iW -nioth (Gr., ioAoa 
bait, and dnimt/d^ demon), denotes an evil or 
raiaohievouS (lomon or spirit, (6ee OkmoN.) , 

CADAHl, oil KADART, kud-a'-re^ a sect 
of Moliaitiinmlans, who assert free-will in opposi- 
tion to fate, deny the existence of any secret 
power in determining the will, and reject all 
absolute dooreos and predestination. The author 
of this sect was Mabod Iwu Kakd al GiUoni, who 
suffered mai'tyrdpm for his belief. 

CADET, MILITARY, ka-rUt' (Fr,, younger 
in servuGO, a junior), a youth studying for the 
army. In n general sense, the word is also 
applied to tho younger moirther of a noble house 
and is allied in derivation to cadency ; in the 
Fienoli army any officer serving uiwler another 
is a cadet to him. In Knglisli, however, the term 
is now understood to mean a youth training for 
an offic/ur’a coinmiasion in the «a:my. In former 
dfiys, when the' East Indian Company possessed 
both military and i>oUtieul power in India, ui>‘ 
wards of s,ooo officers were in their jiay, and 
these had for tho moat jiart been profes^iionally 
educated by the Oomiiany. A youth vvas nomi- 
nated by tho Directors, and having passed a test 
c.vemmatiou in ordinary Engli&h cdueation, “was 
iidmi ttod between the age of and i8 to the Com- 
pftuy!s collogu or school at Addiscombe, where, 
if ho passed a probation of six months satisfac- 
torily, lie entered upon a two ytiars’ course of 
study, after which, it he passed, through this 
period with credit, he became a cadet in the 
< ’ompany’s service, receiving a salary, and being 
eligible foi’ semce in India as opjxirt unity might 
umo. This system underwent several , changes 
in the course- of time, by the introduction of 
competition in this matter of appointiiionts to 
tlw college, and by the tranaference of the Com- 
l»any*s powers to the Crown, and finally ceased in 
The system was then altered to enable 
young men to enter for a conrac of study at ^nd- 
burnt College, at Wo<dwkh Academy, and At tho 
College, whence, after passing required coin- 
pHdtive iuaimjnati0ns!i, thty reoehPed cmninissione 
in the artny 5 while at tmwo colleges they were 
called and some who wore educated 

gr^,uitously by rebaonof epeeial ^rvibehrondored 
by fathers, known as Queeai’s Cadets. 
The cadet system was ho considerably altered in 
xfiyOj ae to he alhtost abofishaiL and the great 
njajoriiby:,nf fkst ^iTpointments um now ^ven to 
the eandidates in a epfnpQiitiou, ex* 

an^hatkn^ . held periodkaliy for that 

pt^pw '<^il Bevies OommisMoneFs, 

■when wy alwwards seniT to the Cadets’ 
Ai Jtodhutst. . €6?^ OAPsta? Con- 

xEGaiiJj'V -:'v *; \ ■ 

an nfficot of ^e lqwest 


ranfc'&;6iq:! 

a ,, 

ono caciat|,^^a^ e' 
fiag osin 
Adxnivalty 
jected to oompew 


, . i j^ennitteKr W nominate 
yjjag-o^eer Ch, ueceimg hk 
^ The loifd the 
rest,, who. are sub« 
The ehndi- 



dates, wJio enter the service at the ago of tz or 
ar® examittcd at tho Royal J^aval College at 
Qrecnwich;^ If they pasjft their examination in a 
satiliifoctory manner, Siey are sent to a training 
jlup at Pljuttcmth or Portsmouth, in order tt> 
learn ^ they do not make 

suimcieniprogf!»^at.tbis stage, they ai c rejected ; 
but if they git^ satisfaction, they aro put on 
board sea-gding \cS8els. The cadet becomes a 
midshipman afteri serving satisfaetm'ily^ 
mouths in a trainirg ship and fifteen 
a sea-going ship. Tho pay for a 
siamnlft^y. • ,d«tw» 

CADETS’ OOLLEaE. in iPi. , 

thus designated was esi^blishcd spf; ^ 
having for Its objects the militar^ hananurst, 
youths desiroivs of holding 'ipffir^ c<luuatioTi ot 
in tho army. Hub.lieutenan’f^®^^^ commwsion» 
dent officers, who havo passo^» 
regiments arc now sent to Ssih^,®; year with them 
training, and after passing for a year s 

satisfoefcorUy, return to their exaininations 

elligible for their promotion td^^eimcntfl and are 

tenant. \ the rank of lieu- 


.ujmuii. \ 

CADI, on KADT, ta'-de, | . , 

Niguifying one loanicil in th“ Eastern -word 

cidcs in judicial nuitters— 

is nn inferior judge amow*^®- I^be cadi 

nations, and is eatabltshevS the Moluimmedan 

vUlages; while the MollahA^ the ioums and 

ovor a province. Both or «'*l'erior ludgo, is 

higher ranks of the prF 

fennded on the Koran, ^'^esthootl, as aU law is 

CADWADELITEa , , ^ „ 

sect of JMobammedans, wL mi’diz-ai ‘tie -liteSy a 
8toicS, assuming an uncA® resemble the ancient 
ner and avoiding all gravity of nmn- 

They receive Ixitli the e-ml amusmcids. 


assimilate in many things^^^^^ Koran, 


believe that, 
whom Chill 

CADR 

hammedan 



hammed the Christians, and 
was to Ghost 

named order of Mo- 


AbdnlCadri. "“They live tog.lalj*-'*’ founder, 

which, hoVYover, they may monasteries, 

and imirry, on condition of when they please 
on then’ garments, to 

reari; of tho people. nmish them trom the 

O.^ESAR, sd-soTj a title ; . 

perors of the ancient 

duKus, the first and greatefi'^a After 

Au®;ustu8 Ciusar was given Osesar, the title 
pOTOr^ and that of Oresar tdJP reigning em- 
The modern Imperial titles, j| tho hoir-opiiorent. 
derived from Cassar. fCaieer and Csar, ar& 

OAGOTS, koi!-(foi9^ a triL. 
manaerSi&c., like tlmseof gyi^.Of Wanderers with 
in various parts of France, ain4fcm*»^<>u**id scattered 
desoeadants of tiie Visigothi#®l^FP®®®** to be the- 
France after ihoir defeat m who remainctl in 

Fonnerly they w^eroforbiddenly 

the most nMOtiai trades, and ^toprootise any but 
enter the ohutoheaby SME^iaFater 
BevoRitinn of 17^* they have 
^uals by tho law but * 
k^ed u^n os a dei^ised 

CAIMACAlSr. OB 

km, a dignity in the Ottoft 
to , that of lieutenants «b| 
soxxong ii9w * 


'0 oVAu forc^ to- 
4oom. ’ Since the . 
rbeeiiL regatiM as 
Jly are still 
‘decided race. 

empire' anslft^lng 
, Uoutenaut-governor, 


CAINITE8 111 OALIXTINKiS 


0 AINIT BS> kain' ^ heretical sect of the 

pscnido-Gnostics that arose in the ©ml cflAtiwy, ami 
took their name from Cain, ’whom they reckoned 
wortlly of special honour* Th©;;f an ex- 

planation of his crunfi, behevihg .that he yfs^ 
the offspring of a superior power and his puir? 
ishments wore the pei'seoutions or Abells father; 
that is, the Ji'wish God. For this reason they also 
looked with favour upon all th© Wlokod persons 
mentioned in Scripture, even Judas Iscariot, 
whom they regarded as worthy of praise from 
having oauaod the jjeath of Christ, and there- 
by saved the world, 

OALATRAVA, ORDER OF, W-a-W- 
rrt, an order of knighthood founded by the AU)<i 
llayinond, after tho rules of the Cistercians, in 
1158, when Siincha III,, king of Castile, tnuis- 
ferred to him the city of Oalatrava, In 1163, tho 
knights, under Pon ^^arciaa de Iledon, sei«w‘ated 
thomselvea from/the monks, and were afterwards > 
oonfirnied by the Pope, In 1197, Oalatrava was 
taken by tiie Moors, and the knights trau>sferfed 
their scat to the castle of Salvatierra, audcalUxl 
themselves after it. After the death of their 
twenty-ninth grand master. Do Padilla, i486, th© 
choice fell several times ui)on the king, and in 
1523 tile Poi>e made tho office of grand master 
licrediiary to the crown, and allowed the knights 
to marry. Tliougli long one of tho most honour- 
able and distinguished of the orders in Spain, they 
never attaiiie^l to groat wealth, but they were 
possessed of groat influence in tho state. Two 
convents for inins were attached to tho order, and' 
at one time were richly endowed. The nuns 
wore the dress of the Cistercian nuns with. 
cross of tho., order on tho loft side, and were 
known as . 'iilo commanders.’^ The order has 
lost most jr its possessions, and, at present, is 
IMo more than an order of rank. The robe of 
djft ^or IS now a white mantle with a rod cross 
JH ^ on the left breast. 

tl/.lLENDARS, /ia^'-w-dars.— Oertain books 
preserved in the chutahes, containing the memo- 
rials of the days on which tho martyrs sulfeml. 
Afterwanls confessors, and otlicr distinguished 
Christians who Jiad not arrived at the glory of 
martyr^lom, were also admitted to ^is honour. 
Tho jirlncipal work of this kind ia Assemaun’a 

Calendar of the Univetaal Church, illustrated 
with notes. 

Oalen^ of Prisoners.— The oflleial name of' the lists 
of prisoners in custody of -the sheriff of the coun^, 
preimred for the assises. . . 

Ecoletiastical Calendar.— The ChortSb .yiMr begins at 
Advent (which sse). The dates of the 'Umvabie feast$ 
depend on the date on which i3flfflterfidW<s«c lCAShii:ft), 
which also regulate* the number of Sund 5 ye>ftet the , 
Epipliany, and of the Bundays iti Lent. Certain hxed 
dates are known as Bainta' Days. 

OALENBAEUM FBSTOM, 

rum, (Lai, Feaet of 'the 

hcatlionkh feetivale celebrated dn K^ends of 
Jannary, and ufterwardte by 

Christiatie. They were obserwiotffiB j^rtwhes 
with masks, and wore ©Ueicidic^, 
dancing, and irreae 

councils long labthii^d in &eee 

festivals; ttnd TertuTlian;; " and' 

Augustine have declaimed in tite l^engest 
terms against them. , , .jr/; 

OALEK 0 AEDM 'FEA^TR^-^^tton: 

of theCalendSyU 

Dated about the xath centutyV hw© 


from tho custom of assembling together in 
yoiibtis places ou the first day of each mouth to 
regulate the obsorvauce of tho tmsu%tg feahts, dis- 
tribute alms, &10.,. It spreatl over France and 
Germany, "hut onwards, having given rfeo to 
fdmses, it 'Was abdlished. 

CALEOT)EES, a Mohammedan, 

sect, which take thorn name from Saiitou Calcn- 
dri, thoir founder. They proaoh in tho market- 
places, and live upon wnat their hearers aro 
pleased to bestow ; but they are tiistinguished 
more by fretj living than austerities, and aro held 
in little e-itconi. CalendorN appejir as characters 
in some of the tales of “ TJie Thousand and On© 
(or Arabian) Nights.” 

CALF, GOLDENT, ka{f, an idol set up and 
worshipped by tho Israelites at the foot of Mount 
Binai, in their passage through tho wilderni:r$s to 
th© land of Canaan, The liistory is related in 
the 32nd chapter of the book of NackIus, tho cimic© 
of a calf or tlie form of the idol probably orid- 
natoil in a remembrance of Api^i the ox gofl of tUa 
Egyptians. (Xce Ai‘TS.) Calf -worship was at a. 
latar period adapted by J eroboam, King of Israel. 

CALIF, CALIPH, or KALTF, kaHAlf, 
th© title assumed by tho successors of Mohaniined 
in the supreme power. It was first adopted by 
Abu Bokr, hia immediate sucCessot, and con- 
tinued for a number of confcmics to bo th© Litlo 
of tho i>rincipal lino of povdcigns, Tho term 
caWaie was omplored to designate tho e:u]>ir© 
uiifler the sway of the califs. The empire resached 
its greatest power aud splcndoiir during thtUftfcter 
part of tb© 8th and the boghiuiug of th© 9th oen- 
tiwy of our 6ra, under th© califs Mansur, Harun- 
al-Kasohid, and Mamuu. 3 - 2 vca then, however, 
the ciiifuro was Ix^dnuing to show symptoms of 
decay, and. Under Slamun’s successor, Mosbisem, 
Tm:kiah soldiers were oiuployed for tho first lim© 
in the army, f lnd©r Uin succesaors, these cam© 
to b© a forniidabl© power in tho empire, ami at 
length twjsumed the right of deciding the sucoes- 
aioii to tho throne. Independent dynasties 
sprung up in dUlorcut parts of the oinpire, and 
oven within tho capital .aud province$ that con- 
tinued faithful, the authovify of th© calif was 
little more than nominal. In 1^58, “after a 
siege of two months, E^gdoti, th© capital, was 
stormed and sacked by the Moguls, and their 
savage commandot pronouncetl the ilekth of tlio 
caliph Mostasem, th© last ©f the temporal succes- 
sors of Mohammed, whose noble kiji^en of the 
roc© of Abbas had t^igned in Asia abov© 500 
years.”— (6^^’66o>t. ) Tli© nephew of th© mwrdered 
Mestasom fied to Egyi>t, wlmre ho retained th© 
Mil© of calif, under the protection of th© Mame- 
lukes, and bequeathed the honour to his succes- 
aOrSv "Wlien wi© Turks conquered Kfeypt, in 1517, 
the kuit of th© nominal califs were carried to 
Odmtanthf.oplo, and since that time the Turkish 
sultans have' assumed th© title of csEf, and 
daimed to be regarded os the spkltnhi head of 
, the Mosletns,^ ' 

OAUXTISES, caliooy a 

ettpk a Bohemian sect wbicb sprung up among 
thelhiBsitcis,' and received their name from-hold- 
itfg that oommunicbi-cup should b© given to 
;th© laity as Woll os the clergy.' Their confession 
of faith, drawn up in 1421, contained the follow- 
ing artuAet i, Th© Word of God sUouhl b«- 
freely, and without hindrance, regularly preachetl 
by the prints of, the Ixird, throughont Bohemia ; 
0, the saoifi^ent of th© holy communion, tho 
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wine as well as the bread, should be freely ad- 
ministered to all Christians burdened ^ no 
mortal sins, according to Cliiiat’s institution ; 3, 
the clergyshould be aeviamtod fromsec\ilar affairs,, 
and should conform themselves to the life and 
teaching of- the apostles ; 4, that all mortal sins, 
and especially such as are of a public nature, as 
simony, uiichastity, and the like, and all others 
that aro contrary to tlio law of God, should be 
judged of and punished by those having authority 
over such matters. They were the more moderate 
of the followers of John Huss, being opposed to 
the more extreme sect of the TaboritesT They 
flubbequently became the dominant party in Bohe- 
mia, and eieroised considerable influence over 
public affairs- From the beginning of the iCth 
century, however, tliey gradually lost their im- 
portanoo, and came to imare in the fate of the 
Protestants generally in Bohemia. {See Moha- 
viANri.) The name is also given to the followers 
of George Calixtus, a Protestant divine^ of the 
17th century, who endeavoured to unite the 
Komwh, Lutheran, and Oalvinistio churches in 
the bonds of charity and mutual benevolence. 
He maintained that the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity were preserved pure in all three 
communions, and that the tenets and opinions 
tliat had been constantly received by the ancient 
doctors during the first five centuries, wore to be 
licld as of equal weight and authority with the 
express declaratiuns and doctrines of fcJcripture. 

CALL, hawly is a term used in Theology in a 
vaiiety of significations. In a general sense, it 
denotes God^ invitation to man to accept of the 
offer of salvation, Effeetual mltiny is said to be 
" the work of God’s Spirit, whereby, convincing 
us of our shi and misery, enlightening our minds 
with the knowledge of Christ, and renewing our 
wills, he doth persuade, and enable us to embrace 
Jesus Christ, freely offered to us in the gospel,” 
Call *0 the minidtr^f is said to bo twofold, either out- 
ward, when on© is judged qualified to hold office 
in the church, and is admitted thereto in due 
form ; and inward, when one is inwardly moved 
thisreto by the Holy Spirit. This inward call 
should precede, and is rtjquired by the Church, 
as a qualification for the outward. Ca% among 
Presbyterian churches, is applied to the invitation, 
given by a church to one duly qualified to be- 
come their pastor, 

CALL OF THE HOUSE, in Parliamen- 
tary proceedings, is an imperative summons, 
issuctt to every member of either house, to attend 
on some particular occasion, when Important 
matters are to be brought bofore them. In the 
House of Lords, when any urgent businesif. is 
deemod to .require the attendance of the Xo^, 
ft has been usual ip order ihe house to be calleii 
over t and this order has sometimosbeen enforced 
^ fines and imprisonment upon absent lords. 
The thost import^mt oecaaiop on which the liouso 
WAS palled pver in modern times was in 18^, 
whp;J| “ihe, biH the degradation of Queen 
Oai^lme wets jpending. . Thenouso then resolved 
no lorn my alment himself on pain oX In- 
cnirrii^ >,;;33»e of -Jgroo for each day’s absence, 
pendiiag^ the throe first days of such proceedings, 
and for eaoh subsequent day’s absence 

Jhe same; ahd in default of payment, of 
ludng teheb htto^ cnstpdy.” When the House of 
Commona is ordered to be called over, it is usual 
to namO a day which will enable the members to 
attend from all parts of the country. If the 


members appear in 'their places at tliis time, or in 
the course of the oveniug, it is usual to excuse 
them fojp their previous default ; but if they do 
not appear, and no excuse is ofl^red for them, 
they are ordered to attend om a niture day. It 
is also customary to excuse them if they attend 
dn that' day, or if a reasonable excuse be then 
offered ; but if a member should not at;tcnd, 
and no excuse is offered, he is liable to be com- 
mitted to the custody of the sergeant-at-arms^ 
and to the j^ayment of the fees incident to that 
commitment. 

CALL TO THE BAR." (See BARnrsTisti.) 

CAIjOYERS, Jcal-oi' ers (Or., I'dloueroi, gOOd 
old men), is a general name pveu to Jhe monks 
of the Greek church. They follow tlio inlc of St. 
Basil, whom they regard as their fatlicr and 
founder. There are three degrees among them : 
the novices, who arc called Arehari : tf»e ordinary 
professed', called Microchetiii j and the more per- 
fect, called Mfiffalochend. They are likewise 
dmded into caniobites, anchorets, and recluses. 
All the monks are obliged to labour for the bcjiie- 
fit of tho monastery as long as they continue in it. 
The most considerable monastery of tho (llaloyers 
in Asia is that of Mount Sinai, which was founded 
by the emperor Justinian, and endowed with 
60,000 crowns revenue. They have also numerous 
monasteries in Europe, tho most celclwratod of 
which aro tho.se of Mount Athos, in Muecdonia. 
There are also female Caloyors, or Greek niiu.s, 
who likewise follow the rule of St. ilisil, but 
their nunneries are always dependent on some 
monastery. 

CALUMNY. (SteLiBKL.) 

CALUMNY, OATH OP , in the old law of 
Scotland, was an oath that botli parties to a law- 
suit might be ordained to take, by themselves or 
their counsel, that they believed their case to bo 
true and good. The object was to prevent rash 
jmd unpriiicipled lawsuits. In practice, the oath 
was not usually required, unless one of the parties 
to the suit demanded it ot his opponent. Jt is 
now confined to actions for divorce and other 
consistorai cases as a guard against collusiou. 

CALVARY, ‘ 4 ’ur-t^a -re, hx Roman Qptbolic 
countries is a name mven, from the mounts on 
which Chrwtwp crucified, to certain jilaucs either 
adjoining a church or outside a town, whe^o aro 
three crosses, with figures of Christ and tlie two 
thieves, ' usually of life size. In some churches 
tho Calvary represents a series of incidents dfm-'” 
neoted with the Passion and Crucifixion. Qne pf 
the most celebrated is that of Mount Valerian, 
near Paris, which is composed of seven chaixpls,' - 
in each of whjeh some mystery of the Passidri is 
represented. 

CALVES’ HEAD OLUR-oa 

Of January, 1735 (the anniversary of therfoxecti-' 
tjon of King Charles the iirst), some meinbei'll^of 

^s^iation to which this namo was given, ,ex- 
hibitM ata windowin Suffolk Street, St. James’s, 
c^ves heads, and drank toasts to fiha mcjhlfxy of 
m-my which dethroned King OhaSJ ^he ^ 
^rst, and of the men who cut off his head on 
the scaffold. This led to a riot, which was. sup- 
pressed by the military, 

CALVINISM, is tho name 

mveti to certain theologicilt dootrinea, after John 
Camn, the celebrated RoformeT. Generally, all 
who hold these doctrine»,'Of whatever sect, are 
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termed (Calvinists : bnb it is appliei^ lAiore parti- 
cularly to thft reformc<i churoliGa of Bwitzerland 
and (iormany, as distinguished froni the Lutheran. 
Luther, notwH^istaiiding Uis dauntless oourageiu 
opjiosing the corruptiona of the l^apticy, retained 
many things which gave oftenoe to a uuhiber of 
the reformers. IIo was, disposed to treat with 
toleration images, altars, wax thpers, private con- 
fession, and thcr mass. To alt of l&ese Calvin 
was opposed. He declared the Church to be a 
seiiaratc and- independent body, endowed with 
the power of legislation for itself, and iSft to the 
civil magistrate litfcfe more than tile privilege of 
protecting the Church antU>roviding for its wants. 
Ho maintained that the Church ought to be go- 
verned, likd the primitive Ohuroh> only by synods 
.a)id presbyteries, that is, by assemblies of elders, 
.composed both of clerfey and laity ; and that 
among the clergy all are by the law of Christ 
e^ual in rank and authority. ' His religious dis- 
cipline was severe, and excommunication was a 
civil sentence. In divinity, Calvin was an im- 
plicit follower of St. Augustine, and taught, with 
the groat Tjatin father, the doctrine of the ab- 
solute decrees. The leading doctrines of Calvin- 
ism, as opposed to Arminianism, and as explained 
and confirmed by the synod of Dort, are the five 
following i. That God has chosen a certain 
number of tlie fallen race of man unto eternal 
glory before the foundation of the world, without 
the least foresight of faith, good works, or any 
conditions performed by the creature, and that 
the rest of mankind he was pleased to pass by 
and ordain to dishonour and wrath for their sfps. 
Predestimition, however, is held not to afifect thi^ 
agency or accouutableness of creatures, or 'as 
being to them any rule of conduct, Cn the coil' 
trary, they are supposed to act as freely, and to 
bo as much the proper subjects of Calls, premiss, 
and thri ve nings. as if no decree existed, u. 
That thdu^i the death of Christ bo a most per- 
fect sacrifice and satisfaction for sins, abundantly^, 
sulficicnt to expiate all those of the whole world ^ 
anti though on this ground the gospel is to be 
preached to all mankind indiscriminatelv, yot it 
was the will of God that Christ, by the bloo<l of 
tlio cross, should efficaciously redeem those, and 
tho^O only, who were from eternity elected , io 
salvatioti, and jgifyen to him by the Father* 3. 
That' all mankind are totally demaved in oon- 
sequcime of the fall Of Adam,, being their 
fedcrar head, his sin involved the corruption of 
all his posterity, which corruption rondcf^ them, 
unable, of themselves to dp anything truly good^ 
ana* eiqioses them to his righteous displeasure, 
bo^ in this world and in that which is to come. 
4. That all whom God has. predeatiiiated unto 
life he is plea^din his appointed timoelfeotvially 
to call by his word and Spirit out of tluMj siiate of 
sin* and death in which they are;by i^ure, to 
gracai and salvation by Jetns (jHiidiit*!, 5. 'iHiat 
those whom God had effectnsaiy oaUed ai^ sanc^ 
tifiisa by bi* si)irit, mayfaH psrlSallJ^/ or for a 
time> but shall never fau finally? a^ate of 
grace. These tenets^ hbWey|r» air^^;iSOt hdld to! 
^e sama extent by (til . name e#; 

Osjvinisl*. There dre isomewb that 

they go too far, and these are kitom , Moderate j 

Calviipsts ; and therOare others, 

Calvinists, who think that they do hot gb &r 
enough. Oalvinlam origina% existed fe its 
greatest purity in the dty of Oeneya, Whence it 
extended into Germany, France, B*0: 

Vinces, and Britain. In Gerwnyihe . J^lloWers 
of C)alvia constitute the Befonneja Ohni^. In 


l<>ancG, Calvinism was abollshcvl by the ro vocation 
of the edict of Nantes. In Holland it still con- 
tinues to bo the prevailing religion. In Kngland 
it was adopted and made the public rule of faith 
in the reign of Bdward VI, ; but since tlie time 
of Klimbeth it has been on the decline, though 
latterly a revival has boon taking plaeo. In iijcot- 
land, Oalvlniam, Os established fay John Knox, 
the pupil and aasociato of Calvin, has bcon most 
enduring, and exists therein its greatest purity. 
Generally, however, the extreme doctrines of 
Calvin may be said to bo rajudly losing ground, 
though Calvinism, in its milder form, ia the pro- 
fessed creed of Presbytoiians, Ihdej>endent8, 
Baptists, 3\Iethodists, Jko,, in both the Old and 
tlie New Worlds, 

CAMALDOLITES, ka*maV-dO’li$e 9 i the 
name of a religious order established by St. Komu- 
ald, a Benedictine monk, in the vale of Camal- 
doU, near Areezo, in the ApennincB, in laiS, and 
afterwards confirmed Viy Alexander 11. in 1070. 
They wore originally hermits, living in separate 
cells ; but as their w'ealth increased, they came 
to associate together in convents. They rapidly 
^read, and from Italy they extended into 
Franco, Germany, and Boland. They wear a 
white garment, and observe the austere rules of 
the Benedictines ; but as an order they are now 
almost extinct. Until tho close of the nth cen- 
tury, the monks were generally known as Romu- 
aldmes, exce^Jt those who remained in the vale, 
or desert, of Camoldolis, who were called Oamal- 
dulians. 

OAMBRAY, LEAGUE OP, kaWrhrai.-- 
On the xoth of December, 1508, Pope Julius II., 
the Bmperor Maximilian, Louis Xll. of France, 
and Ferdinand of Spain, entered into a league 
against the Republic of Venice, 

Oambray, Peace of, kaowu as the Pojixdes Dames,'* 
because tlio negotiattocs were carried on between the 
Duchess • Dowager Margaret of Savoy and Louise, 
mother of Francis 1 . of France, by which, In t5?9, the 
Einperor Charles V. .agreed not to demand for the 
present the restitution of Durgundy. 

C AlVIEHLlNGO,^*am''er-^i-h'*^o (lja.t, ,m»wr- 
lingvs), signiflod, originally, the treasurer of a 
pope or emperor, or one who bad the manage- 
ment of the public finance. Now the term is 
only applied to the cardinal who renks next to 
the Po^. “Wlien tho Hol;^ See is vacant, the 
Cardinal Camerlingo transacts the necessary 
business of the Papacy, pending the election of a 
new pope. 

CAMERON HIGHLANDERS, a corps of 
riooo men rais^ed in 1793 , by ABem Cameron of 
Bitoch, and increased ui i8<H.hy .th0 addition of 
a sbeona battalion. As^ tho 7^h remment Of 
infantry it , grea% distinguish^ itself in the 
Peiuinsu^ at Waterloo, In thO Crimea, and in 
India. The official title is now, the (Queen’s Own 
Camcronion Highlanders, 

OAMEEONIAN REGIMEOT', the aeUi 
regimehi of infaaiiy^,:nQW appew^ in tho Army 
list as the C^meroiuafis Bines), originated 

' in a body OamerOinanB at the time of the Revo- 
lution of j 688. (iSfec CAMBBONIANa. ) MF. Barton, 
in his ” History of Scotland,” tells us that the 
men were induced to enUst on the understanding 
I that the special object of the corps was “ to re- 
f Cover and establish the work of Kefonnation in 
Scotland, in opposition to Popery, prelacy, and 
I arbitrary power, in all the branches and steps 
f thereof, tul the CSlovernment in Ghurch and State 
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he to tlie Insise a|i4 integrity whkh it 

he^in riietjest of tameisi,*’ ,^hs corps aftewtftls 
^KarviM: nbroftil tii tito^reiig^ w Willi^frm the Xhird 5 
ivctd in Uter times g^ti^ distmgiushed itseil in 
tllve*Pe*wnttdai the ^est Indies* the 
Oninea* India^ imd' Africa. The rogip«*it has 
|(Hu? hattaifons. ' ^ 

CAMEBO'NlAlSrS, /^nw-c-ro'-ne-aws, a name 
poimlfttply cl\en't<^ a religioas sect iti Scotland, 
after one liichiad iWaerop, who fell a martyr to 
eaoee of religions lihorty in i6t5o. The body 
thems^ves^ ‘ howot^or, ryject the designation I 
of Ctocronians* as they maintain that their i 
Nrinciplci* date Jong^ anterior to tliat time, WuX j 
have adopted the title of the Jiefomu*(i Presb^- 
t^'ian Church, When Charles II.. after his re- 
ft tomtion, attempted to establish Ejnscopacy in 
Sootland, many of the inhabitants of that oountey 
held tliat he had broken faith with the nation, 
and had forfeited all claim to thch obedience, 
Some of the more i3rominent of these were per- 
secuted a^d imprisoned# and not a few of them 
eutCered mawfiiyrdoTn. , Eicbard Cameron and, 
abowt twenty others publicly issued a declaration 
at fWiquhai:# and affixed it to the market cross, 
;as a protest against' the king and Jiis government. 
'Some weeks afterwards, the party was euiprised 
by a vastly s\i),>orior force in .Airdsmoss, on the 
conftnes of tho coantics of Ayr and Dumfries. 
After a braVo .figItt, Cameron and his brother 
were slain, and sixteen others were taken prison- 
ers. and soon after porwhed on the scaffold. Their 
principles; hoM'ever, continued to gain ground, 
and m x6^r they organised them.^elveftinto various 
societies. jn^aiUtiiining close corrcs[>oud<mco with 
Mh othc^4 They ftrill continued the objects df 
moat ruthless persecution. They were pro- 
scribed and hunted like wild bca-«t» by thegovern- 
incnt, no resj^eet b^ing shown to either ago or sox, 
while numbers of them wrfebed on the soaifold 
or at the fttatre. Their leader, James -Benwick, 
who was beheaded in ib8$,' was the last of the 
Scottish martyrs. The devolution, which oc- 
curred soon otter* put an end to their pmeon- 
tions for ebiisclonee sake. They were among the 
lawt th Soothmd take up anus in tius cause of 
.the Brinw 0# Orange, in which they rendered; 
iu^orisawt services. After the |ievomtion^ and 

S dpally on fwowipH of thy cbntwd exerebjed 
he s^te dn it^urch matters, they wore, nn- 
IK to unii«'»rith the chmeh tw tiiUn ©stub- 
'Iiahedlh]S^JS^i and dhe^ rcAmined a ■ . 

l^dy. Theyv,Wb neihr. very huiiierdus., 

into a comiWktivbly^ 
did not form tlijsiro^elvesddtd 
^ uho^h till 1743, wheh they 

#nd A pre^ykry in ihe'*hame b? 

' aud'Himd of the Church,. 

'^,'tiitse-cf the; Beformbd JRresbytery. - 
.to, ’tiiha toy increased, in. dumber^ and 
'a.^ypod ;x^/non»tiiufecfh dndet; Whi«ah 
wb^ 3b mtotos 

* entire' h'umber' ' of mehihie^’ ■ 

.itout 4000.' '/They Itave a ihu^ 


Taith; the'Idr^r ^d-' 
ahbrtKsr ahd a ^'Testimony/' author*' 

hsed ahd to 'lyto ^ ^ ^ 39 - ' 

the. mm© sko of a sect 
of CJslvintihi^M called from tl»eir totiito, 

«Tohn theologian, b<>rn et iila^gow 

zs79t imd itowtoi jj^stosf’r at Ubideauxy S^dtdi, 


and Sauniur, They assertod that the will of man is 
only determined by the practical judgment of the 
n^nd; and that divine grace moves the will through the 
light Impartefl to the judgment. The rigid adherents 
to the synod ^ Dott were very severe against them, 
and^ the controversy was carried on with great zeal 
and subtlety on both sides. 

^AMI$AHDS^ ketm-e-mrds'i the name given 
Protestant insurgents in the Cevennes, 
whOfUfto to'T©vo<iatio'n of the edict of Nantes, 
hi 1685, l^lng subjected to great persecutions, 
took U]> arms in their own defence, and for a 
time repiiseiJ upon their ixursooutors with equal 
cruelties,. Xh'h name is said to be derived from 
cawiisc, or chemite^ a shirt, because, when malcing 
their nocturnal attacks, they usually w’ore a kind 
of shirt over their clothes, in order to distinguish 
each other : hence camieado signifies a nocturnal 
Aitaok. 

'CAM 3 ?“MEETIN 0 S are religious festivals 
held among the Methodists in some parts of 
ISngtand and the IJnited ©taths of America. In 
to latter couptry> IVesbytcrians also, pariieu- 
larly in the back settlements. haVe their camp- 
meetings. In America, on tnese occasions, tho 
people assemble from great distances, some in 
waggons, others on horseback, sometiTnos to tlje 
number of 15,000 or 20,000. They bring their 
provisions with them, and, erecting boothf!, they 
devote six or eight days to religious exercises. 
Betides pi^ayer-incctings morning and evening, 
there aixs four sermons daily during the festival, 
and the Iiord^ft Siupi>®'^ i** celebrated mi the Su* * 

,to‘ 

CAMOIUEtA, or Oamorrisii, a 

fieeret society of outlaws and robbers, w^ho had a 
j?bhdexvotiS in every large town in tha former 
ktodolu of Naples, under the JWrbon dynasty. 
Members of the society could be hired to commit 
murder, ahd tbeif robberies were open ami most 
audacious. The socioiy was thoroughly organ- 
ized and subject to strict discipline, 

CAM^BEI^L^ acts, Acts of Parliament 
introduced by l^ord OampUB against libels and 
'slanders {6 and 7 Yic. c. 96, and 8 and y 'Vic. 
o. 7Sb to comi>0l railway companies to make 
compensations for injuries by culiftible accidents 
(o and id Vic.. 0.^93), and against obscouo publica- 
ticttw to afwJ Ylc. c. 83), 

mMBBElaJTES,^ DISCIPLES OP 

an "American sect of Bap- 
tiejtft fouaiided by Alexander 'Oamtoll) ^ ScotcU- 
xnap, xrhp loft the PfeBbytoiati church in 1812. 
So htott® wited wi^, a Baptist association, 
but, proiriitihg against all human creeds as a 
bond ot ftfid dehiaring that tho Bible alone 
to be Accepted as the rule of faith and 
praotloc^to excluded torn the fellQwsliip of 
to Baptistiitp 1827. Sis followers formeil them- 
selvea.into a ^ Mr Oiimp- 

bell founded a. college at Bethany, in Virginia. 

.oit KOWtTES, fol- 
lowers Af Sl^Lebd CJaniiiibeJl, inm- 

Bow* l)smahftriibai!®ti%w^ in May 1)831, 
was deposed by to Goheiwl Atombly of the 
C^uroh of Scotland for ttobmg to umvoTBality 
of i the atonement and other doctrines considered 
heretical. In 1833. he cfstablb^ed acongregation 
■inOlafgow. . 

an inferior 

Olass,^ teryants oi to torch in to earlier part 
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<)f its hiatovy, the precise of whow .duties 

is doubtful. ‘ 

CANCELLING OF A DEED, 

Hnr/, lines drawn over it in fdr'm of la^ttice^ 
work or cay^rdlly thoirgJi tho.^hfaaoia 
tivelv for any manner of 

MThifi mrtdn w iwmniiM 


it, (This mode is princimiftr used' in, -^ oase c5 
bonds or other’ deeds, b/ an oruei; a court.' 
The effect of cancellation w io make a deed void, 
though relief against the effect jtff improper can- 
cellation may be obtained on. apjdicatioii to the 
Court of Chancery, • * . 

CANDIDATE, hcLn*‘4i-Mi (Lat., candidnsj 
white), is a term used to denote an applicant for 
any ohioe, privilege, or ptjsiitiom It is deinved 
from the Komans, ^mong whom thoise Who sought 
offlcea or picferments ware white robes, and were 
called candiduti. In this dress the candidate 
endeavoured to gain popular favour in every possi- 
ble way— by canvassing the paople,and adtlreasii^ 
them in the market-place. In the early Christian 
church, newly-baptiaed oonyorts wore white robes 
for eight days after baptism, and were lienee 
termed candidates. 

CANDLES , Jean* -dies. The usp' of candles 
in religious worship appears to have existed from 
ft very early date, some writers attributed it to 
the references in the book of Bovelatlon, While 
Others consider that it arose from tho piuotico of 
the early Christians, who were compoHed to hold 
their meetings underground in dark caves. iSi® 
Bomanisfcs explain the meaning thus: It is 
lighted to indicate joyfulness, Jo signify tho Holy 
Ohoiit whose appearanco, in the mine of fire is 
fcymbolised by tJie caudle, and to teach ua thjkt 
we should let our light shine. They ore wrh?d 
in tJio hand to show that wo should. let our liglrto 
shine before men, and also in meniory of the wise 
. virgins. In St. Bernard’s works are to be found 
many fanciful signiticationa attached to the uses 
of candles in churches. ^ ' | 

Inch of Candle, was fonnerly a mode of milrklhg 
a certain period of time, gonerwy for deUhetatlon or 
making up one’s mirid. Thus, eaci^emmunkcLiim 
D^ch of caiuUe was when tlie offender was allowed time 
to repent so long aS a candle continued burning, after 
whicli sentence of excommunication was pronounced 
agaiuist them. SaU Or auction by inrh of a 

form of sale at which persons were allowed to bid 
while a small piece of candle continued burning ; and 
the moment it expired the property was adjudged to 
the last bidder. . , 

Superstitious XTotion# o<MUie<(ted udth cWUeSi . AU 
these have a very remoto ortgJii, and way be con- 
aldered as relics of the .once uutvetsai^ peeValent 
worship of tlie sun and oi fire. When a portion of 
tallow rises against the wick Of a candle, regarded 
as a winding sheet and si sure oman of death in a 
family. A bright spark deno^a a letter' wiili be re- 
ceived, &;c., &c. ' , . , . , 

Ciandle, Oortwie, erllted-l^htai^omollmes candles 
were placed bwido, « oorpte before .burfil, the Idea 
being that It would evil ^ ' 

CANDLEMAS,. h,m1 

val observed by thofr Roniah ' 
honour of the ’ 

the 2 nd M 
Nativity, Tho’ uahie 
lived from the toW 

used In the ohurclre^ dutiiig^fhe''^ taikoA 

place on thia day ftihon^ tliib |;bSlfe C3|i|^oUoii. 
There is also a proces^ibii bodies dn 

tliat day. In aai old doeumeht 0f ’VTlIl , 

entitled Ccmoeniyng 
bo used in duo founne m tSi^, 


landc," it is deoktred that the bearing of candles 
off Gandjeiaas-dey is done in the meiuojie of 
Cbriste, the Bpiriwalle^lighte, when Simeon did 
pri^hecye* as it is redd© in the churohe that 
daye J’. The festival is said to, ha^e originated 
with the ancionh 'Bomans> who, on this night, 
went about Borne with .iomhes and candles in 
honour of the goddess Febma, the mother of Mars* 
Bope Sergius, seeing the people attmotud by tiiia 
ceremony, ordaimxj 684* all Christian people 
come to church on that dhy with cam&es in 
honour of the Virgin, the raomter.of our Saviour* 
From th^ probably arose the custom which 
formerly jwevailed in England of women bearing 
ikhta when ilioy. were churched. , The beremony 
of offering candles were proltibited in England 
hi *.‘>43, by an order of council. The Weather on 
Candlemas-day has in many parts boon roguided 
as indicating the character of the winter, . 

CANDLESTICK, an instrument for hold- 
ing a candle when lighted, SymboUcally, ip tk^ 
Bible, a candlestick signified a church -Hi’, A, a 
lil^ht giver t but tho word translated “candle- 
stick” more correctly means a supporter of 
lamps. * 

' CANO, CANQUE, or KEA, ikmffj tho 

m,w of an iiistmment of punishment used in 
China, It is coipposed of t)VO heavy pieces of 
wood worn round the neck like a collar, add 
usually from 50 to 60 lbs. weight, but sometimes 
above 100. Slips of |>apor or© pastOiI om the 
parts where the cellar joins, on which a seal is 
placed 80 that the eoBar cannot be removed until 
the term of punishtiient has expired. The offence 
and duration of pumahnient are also insmibed. 
Thb muninal is paraded tlircwk tbo streets, and 
foS^and giboa of tiift 
:ihh, and m he oauiiot 
unless a friend places 

food in Ids mouth. 

CANNING ADMINISTEATION.— 

The Right Hon. George Canning took ofiioe as 
First L>rd of the Treasury and ChauDollpr of the 
Bxcheouer on tho scsdsli of April, 1827 ; but dtod on 
the btn of August following, Ldrd Falmerston, 
Hr. Huskesson, and the Marquis of liansdowno> 
were momberB of tho Cabinet. 

GANON, kan**dn, a word derived from tho 
Greek, meaning t^kialXy a fule. Honoo it earne 
to be ^plied in the otirly Church to a law or rule, 
either of doctrine dj' dAoipUn^, ^by pc^- 

eons Of aUthoHty tuthe Qhurcb, as'popl!ie,'bishoi>s, 
eounoiU. Thus We speak of the oanons of the 
the canons of tho council of Trent, inoan- 
I ihg the decisions of these councils oh pennts of 
doCt^he cf disc^liue, (JSee Mo&^otw OAkons 
and CA2fOW Law*) Canon was also apptiod ^ 
a catalogue of all the tidies beiohnh^ to the 
Ohuroh, or to a catalogue df saints acknowledged 
aqd oahqqlsed by the Chhreh^ also a book fised 
in the servl^ of the Church, os a cmlectibn of 
kpxmu whi^ wqre to he sung at festivals i also 
to the diyine .aud hisilh'ed Writings ; in Vhteh 
Sense wo icripturc, the 

and New TestomenWr- 
Canon is also applW to the bonk 
^ rules to Which peraons aw subject 

fptio devote theiaaseives to a religious Ufo,>nd to 
[ , the?n also the tom canon came to be applied ; 

the Auguetinian canons were those Who 
adopted and lived under the rule of 8t. Augustine* 
Tbs Baschal canon is a table of tho ntoval^u 
feasts, showing the day of Easter and the cither 
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feasts dcpendmg on it, for a Oycle of nineteen 
years. Canon is also applied to that i)art of the 
communion service or mass of the Koman (latho- 
lio church whicli folloivft immediately after the 
SanctuB nnd*Hosanna. - 
CANON IN THE CHURCH, iu one who 

possesses a probeini, or revenue allotted for the 
performance of divine service in a cathedral or 
collegiate church. Tlie ins t-itution of this order is 
not ancient, being attributed to Ohrodegangus, a 
bishop of Metz about the middle of the 8th cen- 
tury. At lirst they were merely inferior ecclesi- 
astics, living in community by the oatlmdral, and 
assisting the bishop in his duties, entirely depend- 
ent on his will, and supportcfl by the revcnueff 'of 
the bislioprio. By degrees they shook oif their 
dependence, and formed themselves into seimrate 
bodies, of which, liowever, the bishops were still 
the recognised heads. In the roth century there 
wore establishments of this kind formed even in 
cities where there were no bishops, and these 
took the name of Congregations, or Colleges, the 
members being called Collegiates. ,, The name 
chapter now given to these bodies was not in use 
till long after. Canons were of various kinds ; 
as, cardinal canonHf who were attached, m car- 
dinatij to a church, as a priest is to a ]mrish ; 
domiciliary canons^ such as, not being in orders, 
had no right in any particular chapters ; erimda- 
tite atnonSf such as, without having any revenue 
or prebend, had the title and dignity of canons, 
a voice in the chapter, and a place in the choir 
till a prebend should become vacant. Fordyn 
canons were such as did not officiate in the can- 
onries to which they belonged, and were opposed 
to ma,nHonary ^residentiary canons. Lay or 
honorary canorJ^^rQ persons among the laity 
who, out of honour and respect, had been ad- 
mitted into some chapter of canons. Tertiary 
canons, or such as bad only a third part of the 
revenues of the oanonicate. Regular canons were 
such as lived in community, and, like religious 
communities, had, m process of time, added the 
solemn profession of Vows to the practice of their 
rules ; they were called regular to distinguish 
them from secular canons, who mixed more or 
less with the world, but at the same time prac- 
tised a religious life according to tho rules of the 
order. {Se^ AufluaTiNlANS.) Canons are some- 
times called prebendaries from their being in the 
enjoyment of a prebend j they have stalls in the 
cathedral churches, which are generally called 
prebepdal stalls, Tliey ate still nominally what 
they ^nce actually were^the council of the 
bishop for the ailministratidh of the affairs of bia 
diocese ; and they constitute the chapter of the 
body known as the Doan and Ghapter, which are 
the governing boclies of a cathedral. {iSee XtBAH.) 

, CANON LAW, a collection of ecclesiastical 
rules for the government and regulation of the 
Chur^ of Borne, the compilation of which, from 
of the ancient fathers and decrees 
of coleus, &p. , was commenced about tho middle 
of 'th^^ rath century, and continued under succes- 
sivejoopos. It consists of two. principal parts--^ 
tba TMrooaa^nd the Uecretiilo^ The tester ^ro 
by.Iyo, bishop of Camat, and&r- 
fecte<(p^;UTatian, the confessor of Tor^ Bugemus 
aboufeitSO^ who ajdowed them to be read in 
^choopi established law. This is the most 
umihdt worSj ahd commences from Constantine 
the Qrtet, tot , Christian emperor. The 

l>eoreteu are canonical epistlos written by the 
popes, or popes., ahd oardinaals, for determining 


some matter of controversy. These were com- 
piled by liay^^^i^'odus Barciuius, chaplain to Gre- 
gory and published at his command about 
the year 1231, to which Boniface V'^FIT. .added a 
sixth book in 1208. The Clementine Constitu- 
tions, which ajipear to be intcndetl as a continua- 
tion of the Decretals, were compiled by Clement 
V., and published by his successor, .lohn XXI., 
at Avignon, in 13^7, who afterwards collected 
some further constitutions, which were published 
about the year 13 +0. A seventh book of Decretals 
and a book of , Institutes were added by Gregory 
XII., under whose sanotioft the Corpus Juris, 
Carwnici, containing all the several parts, was 
published in 1580. The Decrees appear to set 
out the origin of tho canon law, and the lights, 
dignities, and decrees of ecxdosiastical persons, 
witji tJieir manner of election, ordination, kc. 
The Decrotals contain tho law to bo used in the 
ecclesiastical courts. To this body of canonical law 
of foreign origin must bo added the constitutions 
passed in this country by the pope’s legates, 
Dtho and Ofchobon, and tho prelates of England, 
assembled in national councils in 1237 and 1269, 
and also the constitutions framed in provincial 
synods under the authority of successive arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, from Steplion I^angton in 
1222, to Archbishop Chicholy in I^l4. 

CANONS, BOOK OF, a code of canon or 
laws prepared by tho Scottish jirelates in obedi- 
ence to tho command of Charles tho Fiist, levised 
by Archbishop Jjaud,anrl confirmed under the 
great seal by letters patent bearing date Me.y 23, 
1635, They were suoversivo of tho whole con- 
stitution or the Church of fricotland, and en- 
joined adherence to the liturgy, which had not 
yet been published or even prcparejl. Tliey 
decreed excommunication against all who should 
deny the king’s supremacy in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, or that should dare to say that the liturgy 
(unpublished) contained anything contrary to tho 
Scriptures. N o general assembly should be call 04! 
but by the king j no ecclesiastical business shoidd 
be discussed, except in tho prclatic coui ts ; no 
private meetings should be held by ministers for* 
I expounding tho Scripture.« 4 ; and on no occasion, 
in public, should a minister engage in extempore 
prayer. Great indignation was felt all over 
Bcotland when the character of these canons 
came to be known ; and it addetl greatly to that 
deep feeling which soon afterwards broke out 
with such violence. 

CANONS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, certain laws and constitutions 
made for the government of the Church, and 
which have received the assent and confirmation 
of the kings of EtiglaiML Even when the papal 
power was most dominant in Englainl, from the 
time of William I. to the Koformation, the Church 
Imd no power to enforce any canons or constitu- 
tions which had not received the royal assent. 
The canons in force at the time in England were 
all collected, explained, and systematized by 
I l^ndwoOd, doAn of the Arches, in tho reign of 
Henry vl, . It was intendo4 to > reform these 
eahons Booh^after the Keformafcion, and Oranmer 
and some otheir oommissionm were appointed tor’ 
that purpose by Henry 'VIH, and ]^ward VI, 
The work was pompleted j but the king dying, it 
remained unconfirmed. TUtee canons are still 
binding, and are. acted upohj^in the ecolesiasi^cal 
courts, except where they are superseded by sub- 
sequent canoqs or by acts of parliament. Another 
book of artieltteor canons wus made at a provincial 
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synod in London, April 3, 1571^ Tarjcor, arch- 
bishop of Cautoi’buiy% and the rest of the bishops ; 
but it ia not said to have been confimed by royal 
authority. In the ay Eliz. , certain canons were 
agree4i to by the archbishop and bifthops at a 
I)rovincial synod at London, Nov, 24, 15S4, and 
afterwards confirmed bj toyal authority. Other 
canons and constitutions were treated pf by a 
provincial synod of Canterbury, and being after- 
wards approved of and confirmed by the, queen, 
tlrey were, by royal authority, tiansmittod to the 
two provinces of Canterbury and , York, and pub- 
lished for the due observance of them. In 1603, 
a synod assembled at London, under the aroii- 
bishop of Canterbury, in terms of a writ issued 
by James I. for that purpose, to confer, consider, 
consult, and agree upon such canons, orders, 
orijj nances, and constitutions as they should think 
necessary, fit, and convenient for tlie lionour and 
service of God, the good ami quiet of the Churcli, 
and tlie better government thereof, to be from 
time to time observed, ijerformed, fulfilled, and 
kept by the whole clergy. These canons are 141 
in numbur, and are for the most part a digest of 
old canons, with some new ones added. They 
treat — t, Of the Church of England ; 2, of divine 
service and administration of the sacraments ; 3, 
of ministers, their ordination, function and 
charge; .t» schoolmasters; 5, things appertaining 
to churches ; 6, churchwardens and side-men ; 7, 
])arisli cle rks ; 8, ecclesiastical courts ; 9, judges 
ecclesiastical and their surrogates ; 10, proctord ; 
Ti, registrars and apparitors; 12, authority of 
synods : forming tl^e basis of the ecclesiastical 
law as beaj'ing upon the clergy, but not binding 
upon tlie laity, except in so far as they arc do- 
clam, tmy of the ancient camm law. In 1640, the 
r convocation then assembled t>a8Red a body of 
canou!-, wl'nch were ratified by the king under 
the great seal the siirae year ; but being of a very 
arbitrary nature, an attempt was made at the 
time to sot thorn aside, on the plea that the con- 
vocation cr)nld not lawfully coiitinuo its session 
after the dissolution of rarliament. The opinion 
of the judges at the time wls unanimously in 
favour of the legality of the proceedings ; but 
they wove unanimously rejected by the Commons, 
and, by an act passed in the 13th year of Charles 
II., they were abrogated. 

eiANONlC^, OR CANONE^SES, 
km-on * a name given to unmarried women, 
who were enrolled in a canon or catalogue of 
ecclesiastics. They differed from nuna, in not 
being confined to a ploister, but in, living ordi- 
narily in tljLp houses of their parentsi ; « 1 

CAN ONIO AL, of or belonging 

to the canons of the ohtireh. 

Canoniool hours are certain stated times of the day 
assigned to the oIRcbb of prayer and devotion, ^^that 
all Ohristlarts throhgbout the world migjbt at the sanie 
time join together to glorify fjlod." ' They dre observed 
principally among Roman Oatholica, itod rare prime, 
terco, sext, and nones-— the first, third> sixth, and ninth 
hours of the day ; vespers in the evening,, at com- 
plin, as completing the services of thh day ;‘^and matins 
and lauds shOrtlv aft^r inidnighfl. Tlie SsasohSj^riven 
for dividing the day into seven 
days the creation was oompletedi.that & 

day the just man falls, that there’ are aeveh meei of 
tlie Holy Spirit, seven divisions, of thn-LoriilV^iayer, 
and seven ages of a mad’* lif«j England the 

canonical houn are from eight lofv?^U'e o’clo^/i^fpre , 
or after yi hich marriage cannot be legally perttKm^ In ' 
eny parish church. • ' > * ; > 

Gonenical Letters; In the dnrieni eliCur;i!(I^ ; 

L . ^ - 


S onials of the orthodox faith sent by the blaliops and 
ew to each other in order to keep up the CatJiolic 
communion, and to distinguish Christians from 
heretics. 

Canonical Life, the method or rule of living pre- 
scribed by the ancient clergy who lived ifl cojumuully. 

Canonical Obedience is that submission which, by the 
ecclesiastical laws, the Inferior clergy ore bound to pay 
to their bishops, and religious persons to their supe- 
riors. In the Church of England every clergyman takes 
an oath of canonical obedience to hU bishop wnen he 
Is instituted to a bnnefice or lioeused to a cure. 

Cancnioal Punishments are those which the Church 
has in its power to iiiiilct, os In Roman Catholic coun- 
tries excommunication, penance, ami the like, 

Canonical Sins, in. the ancient church, were such as 
were deemed capital or mortal ; as idolatry, murder, 
heresy. 

Canonicals, the proper ecclesiastical dress bf the 
clergy. 

CANONIC!, kan-on-V-Hy a term applied in 
early times to the clergy, from their names being 
enrolled in a canon or catak)gue of some church. 

CANONICS, OR CANONICA, kaii-on'-iki, 

the name applied by Epicurus to hi.s system of 
logic, as consisting only of a few rules or canons. 
Canonics treated of tlie means by whicli know- 
ledge, both phyHical and ethical, was obtained, 
and of the conditions or critn'i'iu of truth. 'Phese 
conditions, according to him, were sensations, 
ideas or imaginations, and aft’ections. 

OANONTCUM, hm-on! -e-kimy in a general 
sense, denotes a tax or tribute. It is more parti- 
cularly used in the Greek church for a fee jmid 
by the clergy to bishops, archbislmps, and metro- 
politans, for degrees and promotions. It is also 
applied to the first-fruits paid by the Greek laity 
to thedr bishops or priests, and which is regulated 
according to the number of houses or Jire^ in a ^ 
place. 41 

CANONIST, kfiv! -on-iity is a person skilled 
in, or who professes, the study and practice of the 
canon law. 

CANONIZATION, kan-on^i^zai* 'Shun% in 

the Eoman Gatholic churcli, ia a ceremony by 
which a deceased pcrsrm is enrolled in the canon 
or catalogue of the saints. Canonization was tiot 
known in the Christian cluirch till about tho 
middle of the loth century, and it probably took 
its rise in the practice of invoking tho aid 01 early 
martyrs. . The bishops at first decided who were 
entitled to this honour^ ii^d afterwards what was 
at first a mere local deckion came to be converted 
into an imposing ceremony, and the power of 
conferring tliis honouriras appropriated by tho 
popes, Alexander III., in 1170, prontranced it 
an ns:e!usive.privilege of the pa|>al chair. At first 
lumehut martyrs were admitted into tho category 
of saints . but afterwards men of distinguished 
piety were admitted to this honour ; and iJi ’ iier 
tlm^ the poi>e assumed the right of adimoting 
also, such mngs and potentates as had greatly 
favoured his temporal interests. Now no steps 
can bo talcon towards canonization until fifty 
years after tho person’s death ; but formerly there 
were no restriri:ions in this respect, aigi thehonoiir 
was freq^ucYitly obtained through family interest 
nr the intrigues Of friends. Since the time of 
Beiifedtct an offirial, known as Vavrobato 

def Xiimvlo (the Jlcvirs advocate) is employed, 
whoso businpss it is to sift the evidence t>rought 
foi^ard,' and to endeavour to oppose the admis- 
|rtdn of the candidate. The first step towards 
eahopization is beatification (which see). After 
beaiiication has bee^j^ obtained, a new suit m 
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uMiSiUqr in io <^Biaui thetononiaiatioii of 
tKfi tiame iiwllrwJtiaL. ^ that ^utpoao, the poiyo 
hotdfii fotti' ^wsij*J>oirile«, In the tourth con«5,stoi^, 
the {>p{)ie» having. snmniene<l together the caMinah* 
and j^elatei^ ^ers the report concerning the 
deoeaiM to o© *ea4, and then tahes theii' votes 
whether he is to bo Oanonized or not. One of the 
rogidations for the cureinony, prescribed by the 
OmgtmUio JRtifwum is that every vestment worn 
by ecolesiaifftioi^mGluding the Pop© himself — 
ahall be perfectly now. The ceremony eom- 
monoes with service in tlie Sistino Chapel, and is 
Concluded in a hall within the precuicts of St. 
Pjeter’s Basilica. 

OAlSTOIfEy, OE CANONTCATS, 
km*-on-rey is the name of the office filled by a 
canon. A prebend may oxisrt; without -a canoni- 
oate ; but tlio canonicato is insei)a«iblO from the 
prebend. It is the canonioate that gives the 
right of suffrage and other x>rivileges to tlio canon, 
and not the prebend. 

CANTABUI, kan-t(td ' the name of a 
rude poople of Spain, inhabiting the, mountainous 
■districts hetv/cen Palenoia, la Moiintarhi, and 
Aiaturias, to the shores of the Bay of Biscay, 
wluch, after them, was called the Ofmtabrian 
Bea. They are described as resembling the 
Scythians and ITiracians ; and by their Wvery 
they maintained a six years’ contest wth the 
Itomaits, begun by Augustus and concluded by 
Amrippa (B.a 25 -ro). A portion , of the people 
stulremaittcdunsnbdued in Imcirnativefastnosses, 
nnd from these the Basques of the present day 
or© belioved to have sprung. 

, OANTEE^T, km-teenf (Itah, cantina a win©' 
^oollar or vault), a idace within the barracks where 
the soldier may purohas© beer and spirits and 
othor articles. It is under tlie control of the 
officer in command, who can regulate the price 
and Boe that the umitineor supplies liquor of a 
good quality, and pfraciises no imposi^ou on his 
customers. The sale of spirits, at these places 
was forbidden in 18.^7, but as the ptohiUtioo 
tod to ©jccessive drinking outside, the iiroliihitiott 
wa© removud. The torm.canic^)! is also applied 
to a" chest in which oftioei's carry "^te, spirit' 
outeSy too, sugar, and other requisites ; and to 
A sanall wooden vessel, ©r made of oak, 
ahwg by :a. strap over A soldmtV shoulder, and 
, to oawjy water or any bther liquor when 
, ,oih> the mai'eh. They hfM ahodi tihre© pints. . ' 
€AlifTIOl4B% (ikeh, S^g of, 
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stances of Belomon, a time when the kihigdom 
was in peace and power, whUc the profusion 01 
its imagery, gathered from foreign as well as 
domestic secnes, shows it to have been w-ritteU, 
^ a timi^ when th© lews had extensive inter- 
coiars© with neighbouring nations, and singularly 
confirm© the view of itt being Solomon’s, who had 
a remarkable liking for foreign grandeur. Tho 
contlituity of the subject and sameness of the 
style, mark as the work of on© author. Tho in- 
teri)Tetati(m of tho book itself is a subject which 
has given rise to much discussion. The bot^k is 
an ;amatory poem. The a^umption of a love- 
song into the sacred canon has called forth many 
attempts at explanation. Among the Jews it was 
rogar(fed as an allegory indicating the love of 
Jehovah to his chosen people. The Christians 
adopted the allegorical view, and maintained 
that it symbolizccl the love of Christ for hia 
church. Luther assumed it os a political allegoiy 
referring to tho happy consequences of Solornon^a 
reign ; and more recently it lias been held to be 
a prophetical descrijifeion of the Christian church. 
The Grcrman rationalists of the last century 
maintained th© literal interpretation of this 
book, and this has been th© prevailing opinion in 
that country since that time ; but some of the 
recent expositors, as Hengsteuberg, have recurred 
to the allegorical interpretation. Those who in- 
terpret it literally regard it as celebrating tho 
love of Solomon for an Egyptian princess, or for 
a daughter of Israel ; and some consider it as 
setting forth the beauty of conjugal fiileli^-y, ar/l 
commending rnmiogamy. Some critics <Uvido 
the book into twelve distinct poems or idyls; 
others into plots of seven days, coinmousurato 
vnth thei>eriod of a marriage feast ; while others 
r^ard it as a drama of four or six acts. Tho 
dilfercnce of manners l)eween the Kqst and West 
is to be kept in view in considering this song, 
which is also far more delicate in the Hcl^row 
th^ in any European dreas. Allegory is even to 
this day a favourite mode of expres.sion in tho 
Bast, and the vei^g of spiritual fervour and en- 
joyment under tlto figure of love is common to 
all eastern nations. The .lews did not allow 
their youth to read this book before the ago of 
tbitty. 

la tho Book of Common Prayer, a name given to 
the Psailms^chanted in the morning and evening ser- 
vices, ‘^Bouedlctus/* “ Jlagniflcat " ‘‘ Nunc dimittis.*’ 

, OASm)^(Fr. , cantonj a district), a term em- 
ployed, ,tio denote a portion of territory foi ming a 
separatj© state or government. Swifcaserland is 
divided IhtO cantons. The ajerondisaementH in 
.Fi»pc0 subdi^ded: hito Oairtons, of which 
tUer^ fire t these arb aga^lu subdivided 
into cohimunes. ^ 

,o» OANTaETH, 

-(Bidt., cdnti a hundred, anil av.tm^ or ville^)^ 
i:^ nsed in, Wales in the atmae uens© V a hundred 
in En^lahd, , denoting a certain division of a 
enunty. ' 
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emofcioniB. It signifies litci-ally room for,” and 
denotes the passive power of the mind as dis- 
tinguished from faculty, which is active power. 

Tho terras power, faculty, capacity, aro niore ap' 
proprktely applied to natural than' ao(|^ed 
capabilities, and are thus inai^Utjablo .to mexa 
habits. 

Capacity, Legal.— The legal capacity of persons de> 
pends upon their age or condition. Aon, CfoM- 

P.-LNY, (.‘ORPOU/VTION, '^COJTTIUCW, 

s.»D Wtfb, Infant, J^ysanxtv, MASJtUax;, and 

OpPICJCn r 0 BLIC, ) ^ 

CAPETIAN DYNASTY, Jea^-pet^i-an, the 

third Frankish dynasty founded in 956, when 
Hugo Capet ascended the tlirone of l^rance. 

CAPIAS, kai'-pe-cts (Tjat., m/3io)ra writ giv- 
ing authority to arrest a defendant. It is of 
various kinds. One is a writ called mpiajn ad re- 
spojidendumj hafoT^ judgment. It caimot be 
issued unless the cause of action exceeds £50, 
and in no case without an affidavit made by the 
plaintiff that it does exceed that sura ; nor can 
it be iissued at all unless the defendant is about 
to quit tho country and his absence would pre- 
judice tho plai]itiff. Another writ of capias is 
called caijias ad mtufacivndum^ and is issued on 
a judgment obtained in an action against the 
dcfemiaiit, to arrest the defendant to satisfy tlie 
judgment. 

CAPITAL, in Political Economy, may be 
defined as the accumulated savings of industry, 
capable of being employed either mr tlio supi>ort 
of human existence, or us an instrument of pro- 
duction. In coinmeroo the term is gener^ly 
understood to mean the accumulated stock of 
every description with which a merchant , or 
manufacturer carries on his {|psinej»s. In this 
sense it includeji not only tho netual money em- 
ployed, but the plant or machinery i*eqiii$ite for 
tho production of commodities, as w(il as ijiie 
builrlings, raw materials, &c,, indispensible for 
trade purposc.s. In shorti it is Wealth apjiropi^- 
ted to reproductive lalxjur. In tlm science of 
political economy, capital has, however, a more 
oxtTct meaning. It is difficult accurately to 
define it, but in ordinary language, that it coih- 
comprclieinls every species of wealth which a 
nation or eomtnunlty possesses as tho result of 
human exertion, and applicable to present and 
future uses. It represents tho entire w^lth of a 
country, as opart from individuals. . Fi'jecd 
cuhpUul, consists of the tools and instimments 
used by the labourer in creating the products erf 
his industry^ tW jp^hinery guidesi- 

and tho prcraimn^oejjrt^ f^bCnita^e hki, 
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tnroof £i,oop is necessary to achieve a ooitain 
oHect, and only £900 is expended, the object is 
uihehieved and tho capital spent is lost. In 
tiftio,^ of financial epidemics, >a in the railway 
or cohipany manias, enterprises are r^ertaken 
with a fictitious capital, and of cufirse dialiatovs 
follow. Ml trading speculations on wedit arc, 
in fact, «o many cheques whkh will l>e piM^sented 
some day* and if there is no capital with which 
they can bo met^ bankruptcy is tho necessary 
sequence. (iSift? POLItICAL EqONOtlY.) 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, is^enunish. 

ment of deatli — ^tlm depriving theoiiminifi of his 
life. It is so called from tJio hekd (tatin, &ipm] 
being that part of the body most commonly acted 
upon. The modes of indicting capital punish- 
ment have been very various at different time® ^ 
and in different countries. Sometimes the ob- 
ject has been merely to accomplish the death of 
the criminal ; at other times, it has been to pro- 
long and add to^ his sufferinga by cruel tortures, 
to satisfy a craving for vottgeance. Or as a public 
example. When tho object is merely the lufllts- 
tion of death, hanging or beheading is usually 
had recoui’ac to, and those are now almost ihe 
only modes employed in Europe. Many persons 
hold that the Siitatu has no right to infiict death 
as a punishment for crime. The right which .a 
State possesses to punish for offences arises from 
the right which every one naimraljy has to pro- 
tect himself iroin injury at tho hands of anothar. 
In a state of nature, every individual is compelled 
to protect himself from injnry, and to repel force 
by force, and may even take away the life of 
another, if necessary^ to preserve his own. 'When 
men corao into a ' state of society, tho ri^ht of 
protecting themsolvcs from injury is transmrred, 
by common consent, from individuals to tho com- 
mtinity, which, in this case, receives exactly Uio 
same iwwer over all its mombers as each ni- 
di vidual man natumlty had to protect himsoif 
froin others. There nro some who, while they do 
not deny tho right of the state to iniliefc capital 
punishment, yet question its oxpudtcncy; awiort- 
ing that the desired end would be as well, or 
better, attained in another way. The end of 
punishment is not to avenge past, but to xnrevent 
future offences. There are thiNJo ^ys jw which 
iliis may l>e accothplished : r, by reforming the 
criminal himself ; a, by preventing him from 
aimin offending i ,and 3, by deterring othem 
throi^h his example. It is this last tmt is the 
principal object in view in all criminal punish- 
ments ; and the groat question to be considered 
is*. the result be achieved without having re- 
courise to tho punishment of death? The ve^ 
of capital puniahraeUt prev^rats it iu 
: msmy > caaes firoxh^ being carried ou^j, ain'd thus 
allows' sbnKj hope of fwca]^^, even ,tb i^i.o most 
guilty, and BO lessens them^'of check, on 
.crime*' The puiaishraent of death in this country 
was abolished in a, great Unpab^ of by Acta 

pf passed bet^|MrX8s4 and 1829 ; 

t^d. by the CHpiinal Act 
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hqad, without referenco to 3'»^operty or other cir- 
cumstances ; it may be on eVery one, or on all 
males, or on all above a certain age, &o. I* 
France the ancient capitation-^x is now replaced 
by more approved modes of taxation. 

' oaHtucar, ka-pW’U-Hr (Lit., capuitt 

the head), is ,a term frequently employed oh the 
Continent to designate a major canon or preben- 
dary of a eatheiJral or collegiate church. 

CAPITULARIES, kn}y~W -u-h-rics. (Lat., 
eapiUikwict )^ , were certain laws or ordinances 
issued by the French kings of the first and second 
Frankish races, for the administration of civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs. Tlxese capitularies 
were made in the assemblies of bishoixs and lords 
# of tho kingdom. The best known are those of 
Charlemagne and Louis, Angosisua, abbot of 
Fontenollcs, made a collection of these in 827, 
and other collections were made subsequently. 
Bishops were also accustomed to give the name 
of cai)it\ilaries to tho rules which they drew up 
from the canons of councils for the regulation of 
their own dioceses. 

CAPITULATION, kap-it-u-laM’-shun (Lat., 

capituln^ heads), the act by which an oflicer in com- 
mand of a fortress or body of tiooi>s surrenders to 
the enemy. The terms of the surrender are stated 
iu a series of articles, to which the eAj>rossion is 
more particularly applied. The governor of a 
fortre.ss is justified in capitulating to an enemy 
when he has .defended his post as long as the 
ammunition, provisions, and resources of the 
place will permit ; for when the walls have been 
breached, and there is no hope of obtaining re- 
lief, continued resistance would be an act of mad- 
ness and folly, which would sooner or later 
compel him to surrender at discretion, placing 
himself and his forces entirely at the mercy of 
the enemy. ^ A white flag is the sign that tho 
besieged desire to capitulate, A convention is a 
sort of capitujiation by which the general of an 
army occupying any district agrees to withdraw 
, his troops and evacuate it in favour of a suirerior 
force, which he cannot hope to oppose with suc- 
cess in the field. 

CAPNOMANCX, W -no-rmnse (Clp., kap- 

noSi smoke; manteia^ divination), a species of 
divination us£*d by the xancients. If the smoke 
asoomliug from the sacrifice was thin and light, 
and went Up in a straight line, it was con.-jiderod 
to augur favoural ly ; but if it wept in any 
otlnap directxouy it an evil umcn. Some prac‘ 
risiiod thla of divination throwing poppy 
(ft Jitftthino ftoeds on. the fire,, and. watching the 
dhr^ion of the smoke in the same way, , 
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commanders and admirnlsi^ who were formerly 
called post-captains. The; name is improperly 
given to the chief officer of a merchantman, whose 
proper appellation is that of master* Many ^sailors 
on board sWp holding some petty place of autho- 
rity amLong others are called, captains ; as the 
captain of the gun, captain of the forecastle, Ac. . 
In tho army, the captain has the complete control 
of the internal economy of his comi^ny in mat- 
ters of discipline, clothing, arms, nccontremonts, 
barracks, billeting, and accounts. In this he is 
assisted by his subalterns — the .lieutenant and 
sub-lieutenants. Tl^e naval captain holds a post 
of greater importance than a (fhptain in the array, 
as Ft involves a far greater amount of responsi- 
bility ; the latter being responsible for his 
company only, while tho former is answerable for 
the safety of the ship and the discipline pf the 
crew, and has tho management of everything on 
board. The captain in’ tho army ranks with a 
lieutenant in the navy, and a captain in tho navy 
ranks with a lieutenant-colonel in the army. 
When several ships compose a fleet under the 
command of an admiral, the captain of the ship 
in which the admiral hoists hi.s flag is calfcd the 
flag-captain^ and takes precedence of others in 
the fleet of the same rank. The captain of the 
fleet is an officer througli whom tho admiral 
iasues his order's, holding a posiMon similar to that 
of the principal aide-de-camp to a general othcer 
or chief of the staff. In literature, the term is 
often applied in a general sense to the commander 
of an army ; thus Marlborough and Frederick are 
sometimes alluded to as the greatest capbiins ( f 
their ago. In the Old and New Testaments tho 
title captain signifies any officer, civil or military, 
in high posi^on, and, in the book of Samuel, a 
king or prince. In tho Ei)istle to tho Hebrews 
(ii, 10), tho Savio^is spoken of as “ the captain 
of their salvation.® 

CAPTION, kap'-shnn (Jjat., captia^ a taking). 
— When any commission at law or in e({uity is 
executed, the commissioners sub.scribe their names 
to a certificate, tostifyifig when and wheic tho 
commission was executed ; and this is called a 
caption; also whei’e a man is arrested, the act of 
taking him is culled a caption. There is also the 
caption of an indictment, which is the sotting 
forth of the style of tho court before wliich the 
jurors make their presentation. It Is also tlio 
menipraudura at the foot of an affidavit or statu- 
tory declaration, subscribed by tho judge, com- 
missioner, or, other person before wjiorn it in 
mado, showing the time and place at which it is 
■Rqade. In Scotland, is a writ issued at 

tne instance ot a creditor in a civil debt, for the 
apprehemipn and imprisonment of the person of 
a debtor aufcil be fiay tbo debt. Tim form of 
pr<>ceeding /f ell into disuetiide since 1838, ,the 
pdwerof imprisonment having been then extended 
td sheriffs by i amli Viet, c. 114, the Personal 
Diligent Act. Caption is also the name of a 
summary warrant of imprisonment issued against' 
an agotit to return the mpers of a i>roceBs or law- 
suit, wliich have been borrowed by him and are 
unduly detained. 

mptiifus ; Ft,, 

^iptif), at person triten byvAn, enemy in war. 
Foritterlyj.captive^ in war became tho slaves of 
thoSe who took them, or were-, sold as slaves* 
woat mimbers of them were sometimes offered 
us ^orifices to the.gods of , the victors. It seen 
to have been a cuatmu occarionatly resorted to in 
the Bast, to ;lbci h8^.tlvea,tw« down on the 
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groiMid and then to put to death a certain portion 
of tliein, which was nieasdred by a line or deter- 
mined by lot. ' It was Ih accordance with this 
custom that Bavldj ns we are told, smote Moab, 
and measured them with a line, casting them 
down to the ground : even with two lines mea- 
sured he to put to death, and with one fhll line 
* to keep alive” (2 Sam. viii. a). Sometimes, as 
referred to by Virgil, the living and the dead 
wore coupled to^^tlier, face to face' and hand to 
hand, till ‘tlie living Wcame»' as the dead* St. 
Paul’s exclamation, Who will release mo from 
this body of death ? ” is supposed to refer to thiij^ 
horrible punishment. Sometimes, as with the 
Komans, their necks were exposed to the soldiers 
to be trampled upon; sometimes they were 
loaded with irons, and sometimes their eyes were 
put out. They were often stripped naked, and 
made to travel in that condition, exjmsed to the 
burning heat of the sun by day and to the chilling 
cold by night. There are frequent references in 
the Old Testament to the modes of treating cap- 
tives. 

CAPTIVITY, hxp-ty-e-te (Lat., mptivita^)^ 

one of the means frequently adopted by eastern 
monarohs (especially the Assyrian potentates), in 
order to establish their power over vanquished 
nations, was to transport an important jiart of 
the population of those nations into their own 
dominions. In the history of the dews the cap- 
tivities aie most imiiortant incidents. Their 
earliest captivity was that of Egypt, from wliich 
they were rescued by Moses. Wo read of six 
captivities that took place during the government 
of the judges ; but the two most signal captivities 
of this pco]ilc were those of Israel and Judah after 
they liad been formed into seimrato kingdoms, 
and are known as those of Assyria and Babylon. 
That which is called the First Captivity was not 
brought about by a single removal of the popula- 
tion ; on the contrary, the kingdom of Israel Vas 
invaded on several occasions by the kings of 
Assyria. About B.C. 740, Tiglatli-Pileser, carried 
olf the more distant trans-Jordaiiic tribes to As* 
Syria. His succescor, Shalmaneser, twice invatled 
tiio kingdom which remained to ITosea, Ho at- 
tacked and reduced Samaria after a siege of three 
years, u.n. 721, and cariied off into Assyria and 
Media the king and the remainder of the ten 
tribes, and their place was supplied by colonies 
from Babylon and Susis. This was the end of 
Israel as a kingdom. More than aoontxiry ©lapsed 
be for 0 the Second or Babylouisli captivity, which 
overtook the kingdom of Juda,h. Two diatinot 
(leportAiiona are mentidued in the wond book 
of Kings, three in Jeremiah; wad ih Daniel. 
The two principal deport&tidilia, howeVejr, were— 
I, That which took Place S 9 d, when J^'bbia- 
cliin, with all the nobles, koldiers, and jar liftaers, 
'were carried away : Bind" that which followed 
the destruction of the tcttiplo ttnd,the Capture of 
^iedekiah, B.o. 5&S. The feeVosuty yelws df cap- 
tivity i»redicted by^ , JercTniah , are by 

‘ Ib idoaux from B.O. 606. The Jews ' to,, cap^ 

tiviiy were not treated ati fll^vosj 
They had elders and judgw 
who governed them ahd 
cording to their own towit., 
t»> hinder a Jew fnnn risto 
nenco in the state, or holding 
dcntial offices. Tha Babylotiish 
brought to a close by to hf 

536, and the return m <a portion ol 
under Shoshbazzap or .^haf 


became of the ten tribes carried away in the Kirsi 
O^tivity, is a subject which has given vise to 
much discussion ; and although many attempts 
have been made, no satisfactory couolasioii has 
been arrived at. The character, languag«j, and 
habits of the^Jewish i>oople, who returned 'fiom 
the Second Captivity, were very markedly changed 
by the captivity. Their love for agiicuUnral 
pursuits had declined, and k taste for commercial 
enterprise had taken its place. A now and deeper 
feeling of revcr^co for tlie letter of the law of 
Moses had taken iwtjscssion of them, and a pro- 
found hatred of their old sin of idolatry. 

“OAPTURE, kap'-Ufi'Cry the act of taking or 
seiring ; as the capture of a vessel, or booty, of 
an enemy by stratagem, surprise, or force. (See 
Boott, Prizw.) 

0 API J CHINS, }cap-U‘9h6en4i'f a branch of 
the religious order of the Franciscans, so called 
from the dfpvce, a sharp-pointed cap or cowl 
wherewith they cover their lieadu, having in addi- 
tion the ordinary Franciscan haVut. (Sfi€ FuAN- 
OTSOANS.) There is an order of Capuchin nuns 
(Oapuchines) ns well as monks, established at 
Naples in 1558^ by a lady belonging to n noble 
Spanish family. On account of their austerity, 
they were also known as “ Nuns of the Passion.” 

CAPUDAN PASHA, kup^.n-rltn paM 

(Turkish), the ol^cer who has command of the 
fleet and the management of all naval affairs in 
the Ottoman empire. He has also civil juris- 
diction over a number of seaports jfnd muritimo 
districts, as well as the Turkish islamls of the 
A’chipelago. 

CAVUT BAIIONIAL (Ut., tLe heinl of 
tho Iwirony), was formerly usetl to denote the 
chief seat or castle of a nobleman, where ho had 
his usual residence and held his court. 

CAPUT LUPINUM (Lat., wolf’s head), a 
term formerly applied to an outlawed felon, to 
denote that any one might slay Jdm that should 
find him -that ho might bo knocked on tho head 
like a wolf. 

OAPUTTATT. Jfca-pw-ti-at'-ic, a sect of ro- 
ligiouB fanatics which arose in the latter fwirt of 
the twolFth century, in the diocese of Auxerre, 
and thonce spread into other parts of France. 
Their badge was a singular kind of cap [capttrhc), 
which tliey wore; whence their name. Their 
leader, Durand, pretended to be inspired by the 
Virgin Mary, and declared that their object was 
to restore poaoe and Hberty upon earih, by level- 
ling all distinctions, abolishing subordination, and 
abrogating the toagistracy. bishop o! 

Auxerre, subceedod in puttiuj^ tom doufU to the 
eneVgetic fasbtou of to times- ■ 

CABAITES, on KABAITES, jto'-mvtfcs. 

dne of the mo^ ancient andjtnost remarkable of 
,to Jewish s^ts. They l^op aloof from the 
other Jews, And dwelt chiefly In tho south West of 
BuS^, Galicia, ^rkoy, and Persia. U’he rabbins 
makofhem idohticdl With tho Sadduoecs of the 
New T©i?toment^ or a branch of tot sect which 
separated ihemsfclyo^ from' the Jews under 
, ,to vtoad^slnp pt one about a.:x>. 640. Tho 

Oaraites tliomf^lvteS» howev^, claim a much 
higher antiquity, and produced a catalogue of 
doctors up to the time of Ezra. They am not 
inOntiohed, by either Josephus or PhBo; and 
hence it sebms probahlo that they were not in 
existepoo to . tho times of .these authors. The 
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most likely hyi^othesiH is,: that they sopojrated 
themselves from the Kabbiiitsts about tlie time of 
Auati, maiatamlng the aotbrnrlty of ' the IVbm 
of God, and rejecting the traditions of the elders r 
hence Jthfy received;the name of textiia* 

lieti^ or persmle^ holding by the te^ctof Scripture. 
They do not, Imwevec, reject all tradition, for, 
they have certain interpretations which they call 
hereditaiy , and In Which they confide. But they 
give no credit to the explanations of the Cabba* 
lists, nor to any instltutione of Talmud but 
such as are conformable to Scripture. Tlwir 
theology differs from that of the other tTowa,' 
chiefly in beiug purer and more free from super- 
stition. The written Word of God they regard 
as til© only ceitain rule of faith anti practice, and 
vindicate the right of private judgment ii^ its in- 
t©ri)rctation . They have many excellent customs, 
and insist much, upon practical piaty. They 
direct their attention chiefiy to the law of the 
Old Testament, to the ulmo.st entire neglect of 


have borrowed many of their forms from the 
Freeniaaons, tliough they did not sjuiiig froni 
them. Aftei' the suppression of the Neapolitan 
and , Piedmontese revolution of 1821, the Car- 
bohari throughout Italy were declared guilty of 
Ixigh treftk>n, and punished as such by the laws, 
After the I'eetot’artion of the Bourbons, nurnemia 
secret societies formed themselves in France; 
and they became uniteilwith the Carbonari at 
Paris in 1820. Soon after this Paris became the 
head-^piartei'S of Oarbonanfein, which from this 
time assumcil more <i(f a Fi^cnch chui’actcr. The 
initiated were cousins^ the uninitiated,, 
'fif/jtauit or heathens. No written communioa- 
tions W'cre allowed among them, and all inter- 
course liad to be carried on by word of mouth. 
All treachery was punished by asj^assination. 
There w'cre about 20,000 Carbonari in P.ins alone. 
From tlic time of its establishment in Franco 
to the end of the French and Spanish war, Oar- 
. bouarism in France was very active. At tliat 
the prophecies ; and thus they never attain to the | time its activity received a check, and it coosed 
true spirit of the rovelacion. They believe in the j to maniff st itself by any open attempts against 
immortality of the soul : in the resurrection, government. I’he society, however, con- 
judgment, heaven and licU, and the other j tinuetl to hold together till the revolution of 
doctrines wliicli tlio ancient Sadducees dt-nied. } 1830 ; after which many of the most influential 
They mingle but little Avith other peoiilc ; but ^ of the members attached tliomselvcs to the new 
those among whom tliey live speak very favour- ' 
ably of them. . Mr. Oliphant says that “ the 
Oaiaito merchant enjoys everywhere so high a 
reputation that throughout the Oimea his word 
Is consi<lered etjuai to his bond.” The number 
of this sect iiaabeeu greatly <limiiiishocl, partly by 
wars and other public calamities, which have be* 
fallcu tlie countries in which they were settled. 

Tlierb , are at present about 500 in Vilna, 150 in 
Galicia, 200 in Odessa, and .t,oo6 in the CViraca. 

They Imve also a congregation in Constantinojilo, 
one in derusalem, one in Alexandria, and several 
in Asia Minor and Fersia. 

CARBONARI, f^t^-ho’naf-re (Ital., colliers, i 
or charcoabburners), the name assumed by a 
large political secret society of Italy, wliich first 
emerged from its concealment in J820. It pro- 
bably originated in the republicans wlm, under 
Murat’s government, equally hating the French 
and King* Fei-dinand, fiod to tlie wild recesses of 
the Abrut^l, where tliey fijrined themselves into 
a secret confederacy under the name of, Car- 
bonari, Their leader, Capobianco, h wtid to have 
been a, mcm of great rhetorical powcaw. Tho 
ritual of the Ombonari was tokoii from the vo^sa- 
(A was 
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! government, and the society was at longtli dis- 
I solved. In its jdaco, however, the rej)ub]ican8 
formed themselves iuto a new society, borrowing 
the character and forms of the old, .'aid taking 
the name of the Chttrhotmerie duiwerafutuc. It 
was founded for carrying out the princij)les hud 
down by Teste in his Prnjet (Vunc CotutimJo,h 
lUj^vMicalftc, winch ivorc those foiinerlj" advt>- 
catod by Babeuf, and had at its head Buouarotti, 
a fellow-conspirator of Babouf. All the opera- 
tions of this now society centred in Taris, a mode 
of proceeding which gave offence to the Italhina 
who had joined them, who sooeded, and formed 
theroaoIvcM into a separate body under the name 
of “ Young Italy.” Oavbonarism is not known 
to exist in Franco at iircsont, the latest trace in 
it having been found in the south of France in 
1841 ; but it is reported to bo s^till in existence of 
Italy, or, at least, to have been so up to the re- 
cent series of changes. 

C!ARpiNAL, the higliest dignity in tho 
Roman Gatholic Church next to the Pope. The 
oardinals were , at first only the prhrjipal nricat?? 
or inoamUmte of the t«uishes of ttbrne, which was 
early divulcd mto parishes. Aitermirds it came 

aXSjsterlho 

/"'Tfeo qpntinued. to bo thus 


d^vuini t© to nth ewtwry, when the popes, 
i, ?hayuig ^prom Tww^ formed a ooli^o or se^et 

M toly ftntiefl, towhom alone tho title, of cardinal 
At firai, thi). ’WM con- 
Rbttic w'itB neighbofir- 
it efime to be cimferred 
distanooi, Couradua^ arohbiBhop' 

e^-edum.^jloMciir fijoia. Alexander III. 
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greatly at differeut times. la the latli century, ] 
they rarely cxcctxled thirty, and in the T3th I 
there was at one time but seven, In 1546 there j 
were only thirteen, and in 1559 the highest iium- J 
ber, seventy-six, was reached- The coafteil of j 
Basel decided that there should he t'itoaty-four ; ; 
but Sextus V. fixed their number at seventy, to j 
correspond with the seventy elders of Israel. ! 
This last has since been adhered to ; but the j 
number is seldom full (it vi^ so, however, in j 
1853, when eight new cardin^lfl were created), the 
Tope generally leaving some vacancies for extra- i 
ordinary cases. The Pope may select cardinals j 
from any country, but with a preference for ! 
Italians ; and in 1850, of the sisty-aoven cardi-r 
nals, fifty -one were Italians. Their creation 
occurs first in a secret conclavo of cardinals, and 
is then publicly repeated. The person appointed 
is solemnly received in a public session of tho 
consistory, and d0cke<l with a cardinal’s hat. j 
The promotion is completed at tho close of tho 
next secret conclave, which the new cardinals 
attend. In tho ease of cardinals who cannot 
attend, the Pope dispatched one of his chamber- 
men of hoiiOTir to carry to them their cap ; but 
they must recoivo their hat at his hands. 
Tlieir dress consists of a surplice with a short 
l)urj»!e mantle, an<l a small cap, over which they 
wear tho hat, with silk strings and tassels at the 
end. Tho red coloui’ of the hat was originally 
intended to show that the cardinals were ready 
to shod their blood in the defence of the Church; 
and it is bestowed in a consistory with much 
coreinony. They have also a ring of sajndiire, 
set in gold, which is woni on the fourth nnger. 
They aro divido<l into three classes —via,, six 
cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal X'lfiests, and four- 
teen cardinal deacons. In their Own colle/je, 
cardinal bishops rank first, the others according 
to tho date of their appointment. The oWest 
cardinal bishox> residing in Borne is dean of, tho 
college of cardinals. This college is the Pope’s 
council ill oil imi>ortant cases, especially in all 
ecclesiastical nuitfcora, in which he must consult 
them. Cardinals aro alone eligible to the l>nx>al 
chair, and as soon as this beooTues vacant, they 
form a conclave to elo(^ a successor. (See Con- 
clave.) The congregations (whioh nee) are also 
under tho direction of cardinals. The council of 
cai'dinals, when assembled under the Poi)o for 
tho discussion of matters affecting the Ohureh or 
tho State, is called a, (See Con- 

sisTony.) ; , " ■ 
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CAItLOVlU?GlA]S>b, htr-lo-vtii-je ftni^^ the 
imme of the s^ond dynasty of tlie Frankish 
kiiiga which reigned in Franco between tho ycaie 
75a and 987, 

OABHELITES, oft WHITE IBPAIIkS, 
OB THE ORDER OF OUR I^ADY OF MOUNT 
CABAIEL, kaf ^ a religious orcier form- 
ing ono of tho four tribes of wemiicants or beg- 
ging friars, and deriving both their nwe and 
tlmir origin from Alount Carmel. Tltoy claim 
the prophet Elijah as the iMttcnt and foumler of 
tlieir community' -an assumption which gave rise 
to a warm contest between them and the Jesuita 
about tb« end of the i7tli centmy. The order 
was founded about 1156, by on© Bortliold, a 
Oahrbrian, who caine to tho Holy Land, and 
formed a community of hermits oU Mount Oar- 
rael. The order afterwar(ls obtained tho sanction 
of the Uhiirch, and a rule from Albert, ])atriai'ch 
of J emblem, enjoining poverty, manual labour, 
living in sox)amtc celbt, sx^ecified [prayers, and 
fastings and silence at certain timos. Pressed 
by tlie Sariicons, they withdrew from Mount Car- 
mel about 1438, and soon spread over Eurox>u, 
osx)ficially Italy, France, Spain, and England. 
They held their first hiurojiean general chapter 
at the Jiiomistory of Aylesford, in England, 1.145. 
They had afterwards about forty houses in 
England and Wales. Ono large monastery of 
the order was m Lontlon, oast of the Temple, 
and on tho bank of tho Thames— the locality ia 
still known as WhitOfna rs. In 1247 they obtained 
certain modifications of their rule from Innocejit 
IV., which contributed much to their popularity ; 
and still more so did the adoxdimi of tho ucapular^y 
oonsistiiig of stript's of grey cloth, worn ono 
upon tho breast- and the other upon the back, 
and fastened together 011 the iJiouldOrS. It waa 
an inanition of 11^87, and a brotherhood of Scapii- 
htry arose, composed of laymen without any 
monastic Vows. Tho scnpulary wae doclarod to 
have been revcsaled by tho Virgin, who was said 
to visit purgatory every Saturday, to save all 
who had at any time borne it, or had died 
in it. In the i6th century, St* Theresa, a »Si>an- 
isli lady of noble family, undertook tJm difficult 
task of reforming this order, which had lost much 
of its primitive sanctity. She met with mueix 
opposition from the raeprbers of tho order ; but 
being assisted by Johapnos do Santa Crusa, 
she succeeded in divkUng tho order into two 
branoheB ;^r, OanrielU&ii 0/ the - Antiivht 
Oltsenvanc^i or tire, moderate whoeontinued 
t^' »dh)W!6 to their » a^d 

' a ijattqh moir^ severe course 

^ 6 i ifcipllne; Tfiere , ar js »bw Jfbur independent 
bodies or Qon«reg!ttidns of Carmelites';^!, Oar- 
dl ^ \ milder rule j 0, C&rmelitea of 

S» Bare-fjootew of Sjmin; 

or-of 

w also an ortier of CtriSiMu iaxm, 
'-^hrshwat instituted in Fraimoin 14^, and at 
pre^BtJapevery^to JiVItsly. Yheyhma 
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' Xnlghts of the Order of oar Lady of Xount CSsmsl, a 
milltory ' Order instituted In i6o7i by Uewty' IV, of 
France/ wad incorporated by » ball, with the 
Enighteof fit. Lasaace of derwsatem. 'i:he Otfier . oea- 
Of 0^ four dsaeetifit ckf nobiRty, both 
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by father and niother, and were to act aa a bddy-gttard 
to the king in battle. ^ 

’ CARNIVAL, har^-ni-ml {Lat., caro, flesh ; 
vale, farewi 41 — i.e,, farewell to flesh), the name 
of a festival observed in Boman Catholic countries, 
particularly irf Italy ^ immediately before the 
commencement of lieiit. At first it began on the 
feast of the Epiphany, or Twelfth-day, and 
ending on Ash-Weduesday ; but it is now limited 
to a period of from three to eight days before the 
beginning of Lent. It doubtless arose from the 
ScUumalia of the ancient Komans, which were 
celebrated annually, in the month of December, 
with all ki)Mls of mirth and freedom, in honour 
of the golden age, when Saturn governed the 
world, and when liberty, equality, and happi- 
ness prevailed. The Christianized Romans were 
ill this, as in other oases, loath to lose their imgan 
festivals, and the Church gi*anted her sanction 
to what she could not very well prevent. The 
early Oliristians, it is saitl, on these days, gave 
tJiemselves to voluntary madness, put on 
masks, exchanged sexes, clothed thomselvcs like 
apccties, and considerefl all kinds of pleasures 
allowable, Rome and Venice are now the cities 
where the carnival is celebrated with the greatest 
effect ; but even in them it is rapidly declining, 

CAROLINE BOOKS, kar’-o-Une, the naraC 
given to four books drawn up by tho bishops of 
I’ranco by order of Charlemagne, to refute de- 
cisions of the second council of Nice regarding 
the worship of images. 

OARPOCRAT[A.NS, kar-po-krai'-skvn&, a 
sect of heretics, who sprang up in the 2ud cen- 
tury, and were named after theiis founder, Car- 
pocrates, an Alexandrian. Theli: doctrines wore 
those of the Cnostics, believing In one supreme 
oiiginal being, from whom lul existence has 
emanated, anil to whom it strives to return. Tho 
system seems to have been founded in ^eat 
moasure upon the Tlatonic philosophy, especially 
tho ** PhDCilrus and it also bears a ckwe affinity 
to Buddhism. Christ they regarded merely as a 
man who had risen to tho higlmst flight of con- 
templation, and had thus sot himself free from 
the laws of the spirits of this world. Plato, 
Aristotle, Socrates, and others, who have risen 
above the religion of th«r -time, they regarded in 
the Some ^ light, and paid them, also, divine 
lionours. This sect was much given to the art of 
mamc, and are said tc» have 1^^ most immoral 
in their praefcloo* holding a c«i»umty of wives, i 
and not only sknctibnlng, but ihouh^ting.ain, as ' 
one of the ‘ hf riwng lupejjor to the>pirit» 

of;;i6h,S» wt>rld, tnoup sinall, edn- 

to ddw to tho dth 
CitllEXAGE BERA&TMISN^i 
ROTAL, at Wt»olwich, a government manufao- 
toi'j^for the proriuotion of army>waggon^j, gum ' 
caiTtpigc^ Wlioels, Abi, for use in the Aimy and 
Navy., R was first ormuuaod in 1803, as a sepa- 
rate mMiUshmont,, and, has so increased in siso 
and ifn|^.tarnQe thatb.(!!Srrly 310^0 persons are now 
eng#^^ l^ero. _pre«e are about tlilrty fteam- 
engiii^ m of thh vast establish- 
ment, aj#. iteops maphipery is, of tho 

newest and htghest^exceUenoe^ 

also 'y- 

C \RRIE®® j,'. (Welsh, earimio; 

Pr. cU(f,r^ri >0 ^k^y).^Persons> firms, or com- 
j^uioft c'4ryw^ ‘ goods for hire, as masters and 
owners of ships, lightermen, carimm, 


coachmen, railway companies, and the like, come 
under the denomination of common carriers. 
Tho carrying trade has been more or less deve- 
loped in all countries aspiring to any commercial 
standing, and of late years has been much ex- 
tended' in England and America. In Oriental 
countries, the camel has been and still is largely 
used in ’canning goods, and among tho western 
nations, ih© pack-horse and mule have been 
chiefly engaged. These beasts of burden were 
supplanted by the, .covered carts and waggons, 
many of which still ply in various and remote 
parts of the country. Railwaji companies confine 
their attention to the simple convi:yance on their 
lines, and laave to private carriers the task of 
the collection and distribution of good.s, the 
carriers receiving a commission from the railway 
companies. 


Carriers, Law of. — A common carrier Is a person or 
corporation who undertakes to convey property from 
any one plac^ to another, and by law he (or they) are 
bound to convey the goods of every person who offom 
to pay the lawful charges, unless the conveyance is so 
fuU that it is Impossible to do so, or the goods are of 
a description he does not publicly profess to carry. If 
he undertakes to carry that which he is unable to 
carry, he Is responsible for the delay, and if he know- 
ingly accepts any kind of property ‘\Joiiho~-d comli^iioma 
he is as liable for that property as for any other, with- 
out Qualiflcation. With reference to conveying pro- 
perty liable to extraordinary risks, he may refuse to 
carry It altogether, or to Insist upon a special contract, 
but his ordinary charges must be uniform and in 
accordance with his published rates. Persons may 
send parcels containing enclosures, and the carrier has 
no right to Interfere or open such parcels, nor to charge 
them at a higher rate. If a i.>ersou gives dangerous 

S oods to a carrier-such as luciier matoncs, guni)owdei , 
ynamito, ikc.--without a written description, he is 
liable to a fine of i^soo, or two years’ Iniprisonnient 
with hard labour. A carrier is liable for every loss of, 
or injury to, the goods conveyed, unless caused by 
** acts of God," or enemies of the crown ; but in the 
case of valuables, such as gold and silver laco, paint- 
ings, ^e., the liability Is llmiteil to .£10, utile.ss at tlie 
time of delivery the value is declared. In the case of 
valuable aniinals, the liability is limited to £50 for a 
horse, £2 for sheep or pig, £15 for a head of cal, Us, .t5 
for a dog, unless the higher value be declared, when 
the Carriers may charge a higher rate. If any accident 
happen tiirough very bad jiackinij the sender Is liaidc, 
but it is always to his lntef(|ilt to make tlie best of a 
bad parcel, as it is sometimes ruled that he sliould not 
have taken It \tnless it were well packed. Khipowners, 
as caniersof goods, are liable to all those provisions, 
but in i)oiat of fact they do not usually come under 
the common law rule, but on a epeoial contract for the 
carriage of gooda Jjaiown as **n blH of lading,” (<7.11.) 
l^llway coihpanfeA are liable, however, at common 
hvw, and they are. also eubjftotcd to many other obliga- 
tions as oarriers of i^aasewgieira. TImjsc arc far too 
lengtliy to be recited her©, but are fully stated In the 
Rye-Laws "'^pasaetl by the Board bf trade (to whoso 
•upervialou ttmy are subjectX a^d published in the 
tlme-bcfOks of the various companies. Briefly, tho 
•Jatv of all carriers of p^aenger* may be stated thus 
Every pewbn or company is a carrier of passengers 
who gms Out that he runs a vehicle or vaUicles for 
that pwpose, for hire, and he (or they) are bound to 
oarfy MI l^taons who, propose to travM by them and 
pay the etated fate, A ^rrier, however, may refuse 
to earn^ a pelwa who Is ilirty, intoxicated, riotous, Ot 
likely to ptoyj a nultonoe to Other PMSengers, but If 
a w^er’eeart or oniSbus be too falTito fimt ik is a 
2!?^ ^ to take another 

peraon, Ws' llahflity ceases. A oarrler may not sud- 
toly advance his charges, and hl» lares must , be to 
all alike unless he makes a special Contract, and If a 
person prepays jmd bespeaks a^ seat, the carrier fa 
iKjimd to r^em it for him If he is there at the proper 
time or not. farther information -JS^the subject w^Ul 
be found under--Bainif»wi, BUe. ok hAvma; Ltntt. 

CARROCATE; (Lat., ^mrru* 
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catn), in the ancient laws of England, denoted a 
plougli of land, or os much as one team could ! 
plough in a year. The contents of a carrucato { 
are very variously stated, and, indeed, it seems ! 
to have varied at different times and in different I 
pai ts. Tn tho Domesday survey, tho,.hide and ! 
carru cate appear to be the same. In the early 
part of the re*gn of Kichard 1. , tho cajrucate is 
said to have been estimated at 6 q acres, and to 
have been afterwards fixed at too. In the time 
of Edward I., it ajipcarfl tp have been more thati 
once estimated at r' o acres ; and in the 23rd of 
Edward 111 ., a cffiiuoato of land in Burcester 
contained 112 acres, and in Middleton 150. 

CARTEL, kar'-tcl (Fr., c<xrtel; Sp,, cartelfo)^ 
a term appl^d to an agreement between two 
slates that are at war, for an exchange of 
prisoners. It is also a challenge to fight a duel. 
Ships that are used to convey exchanged prisoners, 
or to take messages from one hostile power to 
another, are called cartel ship.s, or by the I'reuob 
bdtments parhanieMaircs. To such ships cine 
gun only is allowed for the purpose of making 
signals. 

CARTESIAN PHTLOSOPHY, 

sc-an, is that system of philosophy which owes 
its origin to Descartes (1596-1650), who is entitled 
the father of mo<lern philoso])hy. He ' en- 
deavoured to constitute philosophy a demon- 
strable science, founded on tho principles of pure 
rationalism. LTnable to find any firm groiiuu in 
any of the prevailing system.s, distracted by 
doubls, mistrusting the evidences of his sensjBS or 
the conclusions of his understanding, ho deter-, 
mined to reconstruct his knowledge^ to beHeve 
nothing but upon the clearest evidence of reason,' 
and to examine the premises of every conclusion, 
lie pushed his scepticUm so far that he came to 
doubt everything nut his own existence. It ap- 
peared to him that doubts might reasonably he 
entertained about eveiything but his own exiat- 
eiice ; to doubt tho existence of that which thinks 
and doubts, ax^peared to him to be an absurdity, 
Setting out, therefore, from his well-known 
postulatum, Oopito, trpp mwi (I think, therefine 
I am), he resolved to admit nothing which could 
not be deduced from it by a chain of logical 
reasoning. His next step was tO lay down cer- 
tain rules for the detection of truth. These 
were:*-i. Never to accept anything as true but 
what is so evidently, so that can be no 
reason to doubt it. 2. To dividP^very ou^stion 
into as many separate questions as posaibie, that, 
eacli part being more easily conceived, the whole 
may bo more intelligible. To conduct the ex- 
amination with order, beginning with the most 
simxde, and risifig by Uttle and httl^ jko the* most 
comxilex. And 4, to make Such exact xalculatrons, 
and such circumspeetions as to be certain that 
nothing essential has been omitted. iHonscioits- 
ness being tho ground of oU csrtaintj^owythlng 
of which we ate dearly and distinctly conscious 
must be true, and everything which. We clearly 
and distinctly conceive^ exists,' if, idea of it 
involves existence. The xitopohing to 

be followed in the investigatiott’'bf truth* Waa^ in 
his view, the m&ihexnatiQal, To prove ;tiie exists 
ence of God was the first application of hla 
method. This consciousness of mind is finite and 
imperfect;^ but infinity and perfection ate in- 
volved in these ideas, and innate in the mind ; 
therefore an ixifinite ^^d perfect heinwinnst exist. 
The fundamental attnbute pf extension, 

of mind is thought The soq^ , whoso , nature 
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consists in thought, is in its essence, or, in 

) iWher words, purely immaterial, but intimately 
{ connected with the body. Tho pUmt he 

j supposed may bo its seat From the i’mmateri- 
. ality of the soul he ib>duced its inunoUalii^y ; but 
! lest he should be obliged to extend the same pro- 
perties to other animals, he pronounced them to 
be Uvin4f tnmhidts, Tho soul is free because it 
tliinks itself so, and in tliis very frctjdoin consists 
its liability to error. He made a tlistinction be- 
tween the passive impressions and active decisions 
of the Boql. Ho constituted throe classes of ideas ; 
adventitious, or tlio.se which wo naturally acquire ; 
those which we create ; and innate, or those 
which are born with iw. Ho accounts for the 
communion existing between soul and body by 
his doctrine of tho iissistance or 

co-operation of Deity. In material xibilosophy, 
Descartes endeavoured to account for the x>lane- 
tary peculiarity by supposing the existence of 
vorticose movements (movements in a vortex or 
whirlpool) in a lluid which ho assumed occupied 
all space. Notwithstanding the many defects of 
the Cartesian philosophy, its confusion in some 
parts and contmdictions in others, and a want of 
cohclusivenoBs in many of its infi^renccs, it awak- 
ened men to indepemlent thought, and impelled 
them to investigate tho fundamental principles 
of philosopliy. 

CARTHUSIANS, kur-thu'-si-anSj a re- 
ligious order founded by St, Bruno, professor of 
pliilosopliy in Paris about 10^6, who with six 
companions retired to tlie desert of Chartreuse 
(latin, Cartutfium}i n<?ar Grenoble, where they 
constructed bermituges. The Carthusians arc 
remarkable for the austerity of their rules. The 
members cannot leave their calls nor speak to 
any one witliout ,tbo permis.sion of their superior. 
Tlieir beds arc of straw, with ,a covering of felt or 
coarse cloth. They wear hair-cloth shirts, white 
cassocks, and over these black cloaks. In their 
refectory they are to keep tlieir eyes on the meat, 
their hands on the table, their attention on tho 
reader, and their heart fixed on God. They are 
not allowed ammal food, must fast every Frulay, 
except a small allowance of bread and water, ana 
observe an almost pcrimtual silence. When 
allowed to discourse, they are, to dO so modestly, 
not in a whisper* nor yet in a loud or contentions 
manner. They confess to tho prini* every Satut- 
'day. Tho convents of this order are generally 
very beautiful. La Grand Clmrtrous©, near 
Grenoble, isouO'of the most magnificent convents 
in the world* and that of Nofdes is very richly 
ornamented. The Caithusians first settled in 
England in 11^, and had monaatories in various 
parts af the country. There was one established 
in London where the Charterhouse (a coriuption 
of the original term) now stands. The Carthu- 
sian nuns follow almost exactly the rules of the 
monks. They were first established in Balotte, 
on the Bbone, about 1229. 

CASE, in legal phraseology, a formal written 
argument, isfepared with a view to obtaining tho 
opi^nidn: n| a cotart of law. In pi«weedings before 
a magistrate* lif iny difiShnlt jioint of law arises, 
be w 3 i, in many instaiices, grant a case," that 
is* def^- his decision' until tiie matter can be 
argu^ in all its bearings before a Superior Court. 

CASHIEBING, kash-eer'-imi^t., caster, to 

break).—Wherr, an ofiicer of the anny or navy is 
dismissed her Majesty’s service in consequence of 
sofindalouB and infamous conduct,” ho is said 
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to bo Oftsbior.od. It in attea<^ed with 

>do«p j^d ^sgtace, and th«* oifendet€fl' 

^disr^aaliiite'd feojn over Tre-cBtoring idio sorvico 
froift vrhricb be ?» tbos %iiotmiii<ni6ly expelled. 

CASSATION, COT OF (^v.^cassation, 

from, ,<Jcpw«!^, to fi^nulv is the highest 

judicwl tribunal of France, so Oafled from its 
iiuvirtg'the power to annul the decisions of an^ 
of the other tribunals. It is not, strictly Bt>cak- 
Sng;, a court of appeal, because it does not go 
mto tho.mmtfl of the cases on which judgment 
has been giveui but only takes up the legal Iwjat- 
ings of the ease, as to whether the due rorms of 
Tiroccduto have been observed, and the judgment 
be in strict accordance with law. li^en a judg- 
ment is quashed, the case is remitted back to the 
tribuiml appealed from to give a now decision. . 
It is a court of appeal in criminal as well as in 
civil cases. It consists of forty-eight members, 
who, are appointed by the bovercijgjn, btit who 
hold <^ce for life. It is divided into three see- 
tioixs, via.—- X, Scctimi den Hegu^Mt which decides 
on the admiadbUity of the petitions or appeals ; 
Hy Bsetion di Oassatwn which decides upon 
appeals in civil cases ; and 3, Section de Oa^(Jtion 
ariminelh, wbioh decides Qpori a]:)i)eals in cx'iminal 
matters, The court has a president, and there 
are presidents also of each or the three sections ; 
bnt the minister of justice, ak keeper of the seals, 
has the right of presiding in cases where it sits 
on impeals from tlxe conr« Cases of 

peculiar di^culty may l>e judged of by tl^ throe 
sections united j and the imol© court, when pre- 
sided over by the minister of Justice, possess^ 
power’s not specially provided lor by lawj as in 
•oensuring judges, ^tc. This court o^ves its origin 
*0 tlWf revolutMB of 15^89, and it baa been of great 
bc«ie^ to Frattoe, maintaining a unity in the 
iogislatiort, and protecting ,the jjeople from arbi- 
trary .proceedings or' misjudgwents in the other 
'coum ,TN judgi^^^car ^wns and velvet 
«ups> and the tohha of the president and t^e 
IhocurM-^pen^l ore doubled with white lm'4 
gaStE,, Jmt (Port.,, a breed), iti j 

is appUod to the several oh^os or orders 
intowmbh comtAuhities are sometimes divide A', 
with heredii«it5^ burdenk or privileges; more 
parriculli^rly it !s applied to that division into 
oSi^eSiwHeh fffOvam in Iudh|.> The word has 
Into most ^uisxpean laaguage?, and ia^fre- 
guismtly sui^osfed to be of Mndoo origin ; but in 
m;ifiiirious eat^ aW described as Fdr^ 
\)TIib^^hkdtIonolcastealtas eriisted 
'InElgy^,, 
-ovor'- almost' the' 

' it ; x;i8edf.|^yond’ ' tJbiO ; perioii of' 
the^^Vm^intO castes 
of thO Phaiuohd, the prineipid, 
the priest^ sohhem, huabandmeoi,^^ 
Is P^iA^even befo^ 
Idle people wort divided 
riekts Or ma^, aoljihets, 
»meiv It 

Itg and t<iAohiiigthe Vsda, 
g others tb socrifiee. 

saoss sxanteaer jaetr, om#nfs themsetvws amia im 


mpeot Juflnitely inferior mtho meanest of rsrahmlns. 
Xhc least disre^cot shown to one of the snored order 
is the most atrocious of crimes. N either the body nor 
pTOTxerty of a Hrahmiu can be touched, even though 
guilty of the woi‘st pf crimes. The Oshatryas, or mili* 
tary'caafe, from the arm of Brahma, and, though 
liDUkcd tiUwix by the Brahmins, they are looked 
,Up lu hijr ibe-nther castes W'lth a venetjitlon only in- 
ferior mthatpaid to the Brahmins. The Valsy.a, the 
agricultural or mercantile class, sprang from the thigh 
or Biahm*, and Ihulr duty is to keep cattle, to culti- 
vate land, carry on trade, lend money at interest, 
sacriflee, bestow gifts, and read the Veda. The Sudra, 
or aenlle clast, proceeded from the foot of Braluna ; 
and a chief part Of thair duty %s to serve the other 
castes. The moat abject and gi’ovoUing subtulssiou is 
Imposed upon them as a religious duty, and enforced 
by the most cruel punlshmenes. No Hudra must amass 
wealth, and a Brahmin may sel^^e, without hcsit.itkni, 
the proijsrty of his slave. Neither are tlnsy allowed to 
read any of the sacred books, nor to be instructed In 
the principles of religion. Besides tlieso four castes, 
there exist in India a large class of persons called 
pariahs or OlmndaUe, who are regarded as the outcaste 
of society, objects of contempt and disgust, with whom 
no one of caste oan hold any intercourse. The Io^h of 
caste was formerly one of the most serious calamlti€S 
that eotttd befall a Hindoo. Tliis, however, results 
not from immoralities, for the moat abandoned Brah- 
min retains his rank, notwithstanding his crimes ; but 
lie wiB entirely forfeit it, and lose all countenance in 
ftodeity, by touching impure food, m- some such petty 
delinoufnicy. It is, however, now not unfroquent for 
a delinquent to t>e restored to his caste on oertam, not 
very hard, conditions. Mixture of castes, though not 
abeolutely forbidden, involves disadvantages u]>on tiio 
oiThpring. The di0erent castes have. Iiowever, become 
so much intermixed, that the pure races can scarcely 
be said to exist iu the present day, except among the 
Brahmins. From the Intermixture of the races, in- 
nnmarabie mixed tribes have simmg up, who form 
oaetee among themselves ; and the barriers of caste are 
much weaker than they formerly were. 

CASTELLAN , kas-td'-lan (Lat. , ffaslcUanHn), 

I til© governor of a ‘oastle or the conatnblo of a 
fortified house. It was also the name of a dignity 
' or ofBico iu Poland, the castellans constituting a 
! laiklofltoiitenaats of.provincea, and oommnnd- 
I ihg a part of a palatmato undefr the pahitiuc. 
.They also formed a lower class of senatora of the 
l^gdom, and sat on low seats behind the pala- 
'l^es or ^‘eat senators. 

, OASTBLLATION, ka^td 4 ai* 'Shun (Lat., 
in tlio IViiddle Ages, denoted tJic 
building of a castle, or the fortifying of a hotiso ‘ 
to render it a castle, which, by til© aiicieut laws 
of hhigland, rm^ed the kiikga authority. 

CASTXN^^OTE^ is the vote whidi is 
given by the pKeridOnt or <diairmaii of a meeting 
,l^en the votes oft ©aoh side are exactly etpialj 
and .thus theopoint at isjUft©' is cfe^oflby riic cast- 
vote. ‘Ulie Speaker, of thaylHouse of Com- 
mons, or <^o chairman of a Committee, bas' a 
casting vote, and when it is necessary to givo it, . 
it is generally on that side which wUi admit of 
^o qtmsrioh being reoo»sid<sred. 

; CAS^LE^ hcui *4 (Xiat., ca^kim, ' a fort or 
small ewnp^. the naipo formerly given to a ^ 
ktrcn»y^fortifi^ Wlding inclosed by walls, and 
I iMend^ fdr a , plane of residcaoe, calculated to 
laiioin proteotioti .gainst the’at|a:ok o| au ^lemy. 

: The hjja^ftgS to wTuch ihiiif wero 

* midenoei »df „thi ftobloa during tlie 


^ said to Imve be^ ttiWy parts of 

la^lai^ by the Sasdma'and |)aftea, bat. they were 
not of the M W'Nwmau 
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castles. The Romans orefited mattV sttCBijly- 
fortified camps in various parts of the country; 
called casfcffa^ which M’ore gortisouod hy small 
bodies of ^ops. These were ikftemarda used as 
works of defence by the aiwl iurnod inth 

castles by the Normans by thh additiod of tl^e 
massive keep and barbacan, with towers jhereand 
there at tlio angles of the outworks; ’but w^b the 
introduction of the feudal system by 'WfllJain the 
Conqueror, that monarch < nnd bis’ fMlowcrs, 
among whom the ooun^ was parcelled . out^ 
commenced the buihlin^ of the castles whose 
picturesque reihait^ gm^iiddltional mW;est to 
many a beautifurbit of scenery, and are 

intiinatoly associated with historical evejits and 
legendary lore. The erootldn of those baiouial 
fortresses was effectively continued in the suc- 
ceeding reigns, no lcs#N;han 1,115 having been 
built in the troublous times that marked the 
reign of Stephen, tn the reign of Henry II., no 
one was permitted to erect a, castle without the 
ixjnnisaion of the crown.; and this was seldom 

f ranted without sufficient cause, for the castles 
ad become the retreats of rulHai)S who menaced 
the life and property ot all ai-ound them wheu- 
over an opj»ortumi;y offoi^ itself. Tim baronial 
castle, however, often fori«ied a. nucleus 
town, and imiuy a iirosporousand thriving Bnglith 
town and city can trace its rise from the few 
mean dwolluigs that a noblo’a retainers ercofced 
around and close' to tlie castle of their fe^al 
siijurior for the purjHjfie of mutual s^ui’ity and 
defence. The principal parts *of ’ the Norufian 
castio were the keep or donjon, the courtyard or; 
bailey, as it was aomo^moft called {afie 
the walls that eun’oundcd the court, thobai'bSoan 
or gatehouse {see BAiiBAOAif), «thd the'ditcli" or 
moat. Sometimes an inner court wai 
within the outer one, immediately round '^be 
Wp, also fturrounrled witli wills, whh^ Ken'od 
sw a second lino- of defence when tllio’ miemy 
taken the barbacan aad*Cipoupie<i the outer, co&t. , 
Chit-buildings were also added to se^vo a8.a<ch^h 
atnblcs; and lotlgings for soldiers, with a,, mound 
Iwxtweeii tlic barba<iau and keep, from which ftic 
. supposed tlmt iUc baron disi>c-used. justice to 
retainers. The keep was usually a square toWer 
of enormous strength ; the walls were from tw^ve 
. to twenty feet in thickness at‘ t^ebase, and about 
eight or ton feet wide it the top : they w«re sur- 
mounted by liattUments; A iMtirrow windmjg 
stniroiito, genotally in One of the jhigtes Ot a pro- 
jecting turriit,, gave ioceSs to tb^:prkfl!oor, where 
tlie entrance to;, tlxa interior of the castle was 
ult^ted.^ 1^;^’ aUd^ tn^ 

ombrasure#;- »mau 

chambers aiid and stair- 

oases giving access to tka ba^lomcnts. Those 


f cnomlly buttrdss^ hn4V,olrou^ towers <Sr 

astions at the' which ybse above 
the rest, to afford‘a'ldpk(mt?ppBt' for tbo w»der 
er sentinel on guOrA 
that were built 

the 'o<tttrt-yatdj; the wU 

ened with tqweia ^ ' 

OASUISTEX;'’ a 

ease), is that 


devm rules or canons directing us how to act in 
aK matters of moral doubt ; whether and how 
far ftu obligation is binding upon us^ may bo 
j-eki^ed or dissolved, on account of concomitant 
eircumstaiwcs. Its rules are drawn from aovcla- 
tiOti, reason^ the panoh law, authority of the 

fathers, A p*- soieiicd has boeii cldetty culti- 
vated by the Bomau Oatholfew, and was much 
studied in the 15th ami i,$th centuries, especially 
by the d’esults. being admirably calculated to 
advance the poIi<;y of that order. Tho confessor, 
Who was able to lay down exact rules of conduct, 
and to decide which was the greater of two sins, 
obtained a great power over bis pemtent, In- 
deed, the science ^VB been said to have had its 
origin “ in the dktinetion between mortal and 
venial sin,'* and has not inaptly been termed 
“ the art Or quibbling with God.” This Soienoe, 
however, h^ been cultivated in tho Trdtestaitt 
as well as in the Roman Catholic chtitoh. and 
there is, even now, a professor of moral tlieology, 
or casuistry, in the Cambritlge umversity, 

CAkSUS belli, kai'-ms heU-li (Ijai, the 

oftuse of war), is the reason assigned by one nation 
for gomg to war with another. 

OATABAI^ISTS, (Gr., 

against, and hapUio, I Imptise), is applied to per- 
sona m)poBe4l to baptism, regarding it either as a 
rite altogether obsoleto, or as applicable only to 
-Converts from another religion to Cliristianity. 

, CATABH.RYGIANS, ket^'a-frif-pansj a 
aoct of horotioa that arose Snthe Christian oliurch 
ill; the centaiy,«bnd received the^r name from 
the country of l* 3 irygia, in which they first mail© 
their appearanooi Thoir foumler was one Mon- 
« imtive of Mysk, who, after hi» oonver- 
mbn to Chi’isithiiijly, became subject to trances, 
i)«. which he uttorea wjiat woro supposed to bo 
prophcsoies,,ft8 did also Triacilk and ma-ximilla, 
t^o ladies of rank who joined him. The Oatn- 
phrygkne were charged wlth baptisting tho dead, 
forbidding marriage, and hiinglfug^th© tocratnen- 
tal bread and wpie wjth ih© blood of young 
cjiildfcn. ((Sfcc j 3 dOTOm»T»,,) 

CAI?ECHES]^, kafire-ke^ -rsia (Ctr, ^ kaf^kesis)^ 
is used in a gimeral sense to denote inatructiou in. 
the ruditnenis of any art or science, moi^Q parti* 
oularly in the first principles of the 
religiom It > doiHved from Gfoek "veib 

hatefi/wo, which signifies to ibund or. ring, and 
alto to rmg a thing in. 6ne*ft or, to iisaoh 
I orally ; |ind bonce, etymiologicaUy originally, 

denotod or- 

l4ly ^ the fjrsi r«att4p^eR of thn Ohri^thm l^i^on, 
In «is^r^mitive chutoh It was tfe-^lnstouction 
vivd voeeto ohihlr^. and heathen 
4ulhlts pz^yjouB to their being bapi^ed And ad- 
,mittpd ns raembors of chur^ The dis- 
ponaereof .thift inatmotionjsirem eafflsd caleehistSt 
and . 

^UATECHISEy to-c-jbki^ instruct by 

n«klwg4^esti0ndV ' 

s^taihmg the^rudjxnents of 
ih the way of bf^tipn and 
it is Applied to such a 
"‘Wtrk tho 'Simpler d'oetolhes of religion. Cato* 

Obisms wetoffvst compiled about the Bth century ; 
Xuth^ prepared “larger” and “smatJer^ cate- 
chismB; ^d Calvin iw*d other R<tformcrs mad© 

' similar oompilationa The carliosb catechisms of 
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of the baptismal vow* th^s Oreed> and the Lord’s 
Prayer ; and these, together witli the ten ooBi- 
mandments, oohstituted at first that of the 
Church of E]ngla*'d, Afterwanis, as one reshlt 
of the, Hatnptoii Court Couferanee* Janies I. 
commanded the bishops to add to it a short and 
plain eicplanaticFn of wie sacraments, which was 
accordingly done by Bishop Overall, then dean of 
^^t. Panrs, and ap]>rovea by the rest of the 
hishoi^ j' and this is the Catechism of the Church 
of Kngland now in use. The Shorter CatechistU 
of the Westminster Assembly of divine is that 
adopted by Presbyterians, and taught in almost 
all the schools of Scotland. 

OATEOHCJAIENS, were the 

lowest order of Christians in the primitive churcl^ 
and were admitted into that order by the imposi- 
- tion of hands and the sign of tlm cross. Tlie time 
of their continuance in this state varied at dif- 
ferent tiraOs and in different places; and fi’O- 
quently it depended upon the proficiency of the 
catechumens themselves. Though regarded in 
some measure as Chris liaus, yet they woro not 
even permitted to ee§ the celebration of the eu- 
ohoi’isfe. There were four orders of catechumens 
— I, the IKsaoth^micrvoi^ or those receiving instruc- 
tion {tfivately without the church, and not yet 
allowed to enter it ; 2, the AudietUea^ Who were 
admitted to hear sermons and the Scriptures 
rc‘ad in chufich, but not allowed to partake in tho 
prayers ; 3, Ganpicdente)!,^ so called hocause they 
received imposition of hands kneeling ; 4, 
mtenidii and Ehcti^ tho immediate candidates 
for baptism'. Tho word is not uncommoidy used 
to designate young persons who are being pre- 
pared for confirmation. : 

CATEGORICAL PROPOSmON, hiu 
e-gor* -e-hUi proposition which affirms or denies 
absolutely, without any condition. They are of 
two kinas-~-|mr^, suon^ as asserts simply one 
thing of anotner, as the lci,ng reigns; m^ tnodaly 
such as asserts one thing of another under a cer- 
tain mode or form, as the Ung reigns justly. {Ste 
PBommoN.) 

CATEGORIES^ fcat'-c-firor-ccs (Gr. kutegortay 
from JMtegoj'ect, 1 declare or predicate), is a term 
applied to an arrangement or distrihutioh under 
certain heads of all that may be said or, predicated 
of any object o| human then^ht. According to, 
Aidstot^, who enters ^uHy into this subject in 
his, oU the objects of our thought^ 

a#ef comprised in ihe following ten categories s-^ 
afibstaheci (^uafitttyy .qufilityi relation, action, 
passion,"' whets, when^ position, possession; Bhilo** 
sophers arc much dxvldsd In opinion as to the 
df thO^ cati^ories, some regarding them 
as jWoiWe^, others pf great value. Mr, J.. S; 
who objeots to ^stotle’s olossifioation, 
^ftWher of his own, as follows;—!, 
lemihgEb' states of iconsoiousuf^ss ; 2, tliO minds 
which 3, tho bodies 

object^^^ oxdite all that oiass of 
feelihg^r which we call j^satlons ; and 4, the 
~-^^^efiCea>'the likenoasea ohd 
rif »eel]Lhgs, of states of -oon- 
r ^te^ofieb of Kant are pnroly 
a classification of the 
i the understanding. 



They S?,. quality. 5 3, relation ; 

and 4* liiOdaUj^: i^ tbe first he includes unity, 


multitude, totality,; in' the second, reality, nega- 
tion, limitation'; m the ihird, substance and aom' 


dent, cause and efi’oet, action and reaction ; and 
in the fourth, iJossibility, existence, necessity. 

CATENA, hU'-e-na (Gc. , a chain), in Biblical 
Criticism, is on exposition of a portion of Berip- 
iute, formed from collections out of sevm'a! 
authors; such as the *‘OateiJie^’ of the Greek 
fati^ets in the “Ootateuch” by Vrocopius; the 
OateuJa Aurea *’ of Thomas Aquinas. 
OArHARI, ka-tkai'-re (Gr., hithami^ pure), 
a name given to several sects of ChriRtians wbri 
made professions of greater purity in life ^ or 
doefcriho than others^, anci sometimoa applied 
ironically to those who little* merited the name. 
Tt was chiefly applied to tho Novatians ; but 
was givexr afttsr wards to various sects, known in 
prance and other countr’^ as Albigcnses, Tafcerini, 
Paulicians, &c. ^ 

.^CATHEDRA, ka-M-dra (Gr.,,a scat), de- 
notes, in a general seuso, a chair ; more particu- 
larly, a professor’s chair or a preacher’s i>Ulpit ; 
and is also used for a lnshoi>’s see or throne in a 
church. Hence, to speak ex cathedrd^ is to speak 
with' authority, as a bishop from his throne. 

■ CATHEDRAL, ka-M-dndy is a church in 
which the bishop’s throne or seat {cathedra) 
is placed, and which is thus the chief or principal 
church in the ilioceae or district. It has usually, 
also, a dean and body of canons or prebendaries ; 
but this is not essential to cdnstitiito a eat)i^:<lml 
church, nor is every church that has a chapter of 
canons a cathalral. (jS'cc Bishop, Caxom.) Ther 
cathedral church is the pariah church of the 
whole diocese, which, in early times, was com- 
monly called parochia. In England no diocese 
has more than one cathedral (except that of 
Bath and Wells, formerly sepjwate dioceses), 
but ihore are numerous instances of a pliuality 
of cathedrals even in the same city, on the Con- 
tinent, particularly in Italy ; as at Kome, Milan, 
ko, Tbo normal plau^of an English cathedral is 
in the form of a Latincross, that is a cross whoso 
transverse arms are less than the longitudinal 
limb. Generally, its several parts fire suflicieiitly 
distiuguishod as nave, choir, and transept, with 
aisles, western towers, and central tower ; but ih 
more minute description, especially where ritual 
arrangements are concerned, these terms are not 
always sufficiently precise ; and in order to arrive 
at a more exact nomenclature, it is necessary to 
trace the chaweiu a cathedral church from the 
Norman period to our own. The cathedral ser- 
vice is the usual Church of England service, in- 
toned, with an anthe^J£)^,fiLnd the Psalms chanted. 

CATHERINE, knights OF ST., 

alifi order mstituted hi Palestine in 1063. Im 
t7r4, Peter the Great of Russia instituted an 
order of ladies in honour of his empress, Catherine. 
The members wOie to be distinguished for purity 
of life and manners, implied by the Greek word 
ko^wroh pure, from which the name Catherine 
is derived. < 

CATHOLIC, Jcath*’<hUl6 (Gr., JcatkolikQi^ 
umversal), a term first applied to the 
Chftstto church to distinguish tfc from the Jew- 
i'hdn which was cojofin^ to' ono iiai^n or peo^e. 

\ Mterwai^s, when sects and , heresies arose, tell- 
ing tb tnemselves particular. WPmieB, those who 
renainod orthodox and adhb^^ed to the Church, 
called themselves Ca4ih<diwih^;€., members of the 
Chtirch general or Hence, the Ro- 

man church' novr /calls ittejf by the name of 
Catholic, regaipefiag itself, the. only true and 
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ortlio(kK\: church, and holding that nil who have 
separate 1 from her are sectarians and heretics. 

RoMA>r OATUDLiorsM.) 'J'he Church of Kug- 
innd uses the word in it^ general sense, as in the 
Apostles’ Creed, “ I believe in the holy catholio 
church.’' 

Catholio Epistles.— The seven Catholic episths are 
thoHc of Jamiis, Pstur, Jade, and John, and are so 
calhnl i>robahly because they were not written to any 
particular person or church, but to ChrhttanspeueTally. 

Most Catholic Ha^tyy a title coufcired on the iiove- 
reifius of Spain. was first given in 7^9 by the I'opc 
to Alplionso 1 . 

Cathoheos, the Mje of the T^triarchs or chief 
ecclesiastics of the Armenian Church and of the Chris- 
tians o£ (Jeorgia and Mitigrelia. 

/CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 

The name assumed by the followers 'of the Ilev. 
Edward Irving, about t^ 9 . This church accepts 
many of the doctrines of other Christian churches ; 
but, ill dilditiou, believes that it is entrusted wjjjji 
ppociitl woik of ])rep.aration for the second coming 
of Ohri>t. There are four orders of ministers: 
apostles-,' or “angels of the church;" juophets, 
who are r the Bi>ceial means thniiigh which the 
Holy Spirit communicates the Divine will ; 
evangelists, appointed to convey the Gospel to 
those who are without ; and pastors to instruct 
the’congiegations. The ritual is elaborate, and 
auiiculai- confession is practised, but not enjoined. 

CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION ACT. 
{See lf. 03 i.\N Catholic EiiANcirATioN Act.) 

0 ATO-STREET OON8PIRACY.-Qn 
the 23rd of tV’btuary, 1S20, a gang of desjicrato 
men, headed by Arthur Thistlcwood, were ap- 
prchcmfed in Cato street, Edgware-road, where 
they had assembled for the i)uii)oao of arranging 
the asHassination of Lord Liverpool and the other 
ministei’i, at a cabinet dinner to bo given at the 
residenco of the earl of Harrowhy, rresident of 
the council, in Grosvenor Square. Thistlewood 
and four others were executed. 

CATOPTROMANCt, ka-top' 'tru-piaii'Se 
(Gr., 4f/^op^;v>a,amivror,and divination), I 

a species of divination among tlie ancients by 
means of a mirror. It is said that, among the 
Acliainns, a sick person was wont to let down a 
mirror, by a thread into a fount.iin before the 
. temple of Ceres, and if on looking into tho glass, 
his couiiteiiance appeared ghastly and distorted, 
it was regarded ns an ill omen ; but if fresh and 
healthy, iis an Indication that he T*ould recover. 

CAU CUS, a term used in America to 

denote a political meeting of a i>arty for the 
purpose of agreeing uimn candidates to be pro- 
[K>sod for election to offices, or to concert mea- 
sures for Buiiporting certain candidates. A modL 
fication of the caucus, an association of adherents 
to A political party, who advise others how to 
vote, has recently been introduced into some of 
tho large towns of EngUind. 

CAUL, kawl (Lat., caula^ a fold), a thin 
membrane, sometimes found oncomiiassing tho 
hoixd of a child when bom* ' This was formerly 
regarded with great superstition, it being held to 
denote that the child so born would be very for- 
tunate and escape many dangers, , A caul was 
believed to confer the Uke benefits upon its 
p^jssossor ; and hence they were frequently sold 
at a high pnee. They were regCrrled by seamen 
as an intallibl© preservative against drowning. 
Even very recently, a child’s, caul has boen adver- 
tised for sale. 


CAUSE, kawre (Fx., tame ; Lat.i cmi 'm), in 
Oldinttiy language is understood to be tliat by 
which something known as fcho elfeet is i>roiluccd, 
jmd Without which it could not have existed. 
Aristotle divides causers into four difi'crcnt,kindH 
j-tlio fonnali cj^dent) and ,/i/ta/. The 

first IS that of which anything is made, as tho 
brass and marble of a statue. The formal is the 
form, idea, or pattern of a thing, as the artistic 
idea or plan of tho statue, The efficient oauso is 
the power acting to prodheo tho Woi k, as tho me- 
chanical labour emnloyod in producing tho statue. 
The final cause is that which led to tho produc- 
tion of the thing, as the end or motive in view In 
the in.ikiiig of tho statue. As will bo seen from 
tho exaniplcs given, it is possible for One object 
to combine all the kinds of causes. Cmisation ^ 
or tho action of a cause in producing 
an oifect, is one of the most disputed points 
^y^thill the region of metaphysics. There is be- 
lieved to bo some fouuectiori hotweeu cause and 
effect; but the utmost scrutTuy has never been able 
to discover any power ly which the cause operates. 
Experience only teaches us how one event conse- 
quently follows another, without instnuiting us 
in the secret connection which binds them to- 
gether. We believe that a cause is something 
wliich not only precedes, “hut has power to pioduco 
tho elfect. The various opinions as to the rmture 
and origin of the prinoiplti of causality in tlie 
human mind are ranged by Sir W. Ifumiltonanto 
two gi'oat- categories - -the one coinpreln'mling 
those theories wlikh consider this principle as 
anpiricaf, or d pos'^rro^ri'-tUat is, ns di'rived 
from experience ; tho other, those which view it 
as pure, or d priori'- tha,t is, as a condition of 
iutelligonco itself. These two ])rimai'y genera 
he subdivides into .several sulx»rdmote cJasseH. 
Jhetriae of Jirml causes which, with Aristotle, 
was merely an inquiry into tendencies, has, by 
the tlicolog^ans of modern times, boon employed 
to establish the truth of a divine providence. 
TJie argument from final* cau.ses, according to Dr. 
Ueid, when reduced to a syllogism, has these two 
preiiiiaes : — i, That design and intelligmice in the 
cause may, with certainty, bo inferred from 
marks or .signs of it in the effect ; and 2, that 
there arc the clearest marks of design and wisdom 
in the woika of nature; tho concluBion being, 
that the works of nature are the ©ifecta of a wiae 
and intelligent cause. 

CAUTION, kaio'shun, in the Scots law is an 
obligation by wliich a party binds himself as 
surety for the performance of any deed or obli- 
gation undertaken by another. It is similar to 
the English guaranty. [See GuakantTt’.) Judi- 
cial caiiivm, also by the Scots law, is when a 
debtor meditating flight is, on the sworn applica- 
tion of the creditor compelled to find enutioa to 
appear; and when a person is security for the 
ai>pcarance of a debtor at an appointed time. 

CAVALRY, Aav'-a^-re cava/ trie, from 

chfam, a horse), a name opplied generally to 
soldiers mounted on horseback. Tho British 
cavah*y consist of thirty-one regiments, of which 
two are called life guai‘({% one horse guards, 
S^ven dragoon guards, and twenty-one ordinary 
dragoon regimen t.s, which are classed as di ngroiis, 
light flrngoons, lancets, an<l hussars, as itdlows; 
—^Dragoons, ist, 2nd, 6th ; Lancers, ^jlh, 9th, 
12th, loth, 17th ; Hussars, 31 d, 4th, /rii, 8th, 
loth, nth, 13th, 14th, 15th, loth, i(dh, 20th, 
and 2ist. Cavalry, in latter times, hnve bean 
all-important in confirming and securing a vie- 
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tojy, by tmrsuinjjf the flyingfoe, and turning what 
might othonvLso liave been a retreat into a ron^ 
But, in early ages, batiloa were mainly foughl 
with cavalr^ who were enrolled from.* a^nohg tlio 
noblea and the moro wealthy part of the popula- 
tion, The naftiral features of Greiioe Tendered 
it irapractic^able for Greeics to tnalc«*?^xeiT 
cavalry of similar importance to that of dther 
lUitions, and they deitendcd entirely on tboir 
infantry; but th© Homans, although they paid 
great attention to the discipline and effectiveness 
of their infantry, had large bodies of cavalry 
with every consular army, who were all men of 
good family and position. The cavalry of the 
I’arthians was skilled in attack and llJght whop 
needful ; they would luro on tne foe oy a feigned 
retreat, and bring down their pursutjrs with 
unerring aim while galloping at fuU B])oed on 
horseback. The cavalry of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and of the Eluns, Goths, Vandals, and northern 
tribes that destroyed the mighty Homan empire, 
were justly famous, and composed the bulk of 
the armies of the day. Tlie armies of the JMiddle 
Ages were composed chiefly of cavalry, and, in 
the time of the tSrusades, infantry were but little 
esteemed; but at Agincourt, Cressy, and Pole- 
tiers) the English, bowmen did gallant service, 
and, with the intro<luotion of gunpowder and 
cannon into warfare, infantry and artillery began 
to equal cavalry in importance, and wero soon 
considered more (jssentiai to bear the brunt of the 
battle. In the oariicr part of the i8th century, 
the cavalry of Poland, or Pospolite, as it was 
termed, consisted of the nobles and ^Jite of tho 
kiiig4.loxn, who wore magnificently armed and 
aooontred. Ihc Scots Greys was the first regular 
regiment of aivalry that was raised in England, 
by Charles IE, in i68i. Since that time, the 
cavalry has always formed a distinguished arm of 
the British military service. The splendid 
achievements of the cavalry in tho Crimea have 
been celebrated by Tennyson. 

OAYEAT, (Lat,, (xweat, let him 

l)©ware; from c<tveo)^ is a judicial Avarning or 
caution used to stop certain nroceedings. The 
caveat being lodged or entered, tho proceedings 
are thereby stayed, and tho promoter, if lie in- 
tend' to proceed, must warn the other party to 
his cavdat, who can then ontxTr and (.Usiiiitu tho 
right in a suit to be instituted for the purpoise of 
trying it. If he fail to do so, tho matter will 
proodod as if tho caveat had not been entered. 

CHEAREW, seV -KV-rent^ among logicians is j 
a nme given to a mo<lo of syllogism, in which 
the major proposition and couclumou are univec* 
sal negatives, and the minor a universal affirma- 
tive; os— Non© whose understanding is limitoxl i 
can bo omniscient ; every man's understanding is 
Hmitod; therefore, no mail is omniscient. 

CBLESTXNEB; .fs^'-ejr^finesjaroligousorder, 
founded^ about by l^eter de Morrone, who 
was aftterwards raised to the papal cliair os 
OthestUf V. whenoo they took their- name. This 
extended^ itself in Italy, France, 
Gettumny, sw^other partS'Of Europe. They are 
4 l»^hraiteh of the groat order of St; 
habit- consists of a- white gown> 
a oai^he,- Skshlaofc soapulary, Wlmn they 
jbey a black cowl- with tlm capuohe. 
They aaeve allowed no animal food oxoe|it when 
ill', and. have frequent- faetm They rise two 
hours alter midnights ta -sof malaus; This< order 
W!a»‘numer4ma^'in middlirof last century; but 


it is now nearly extinct. Tbo French and 
NeaimUtau- Celostines were secularized in tho 
latter part of the i8th century. 

CELIBACY, ^cV-ih-ct^se (Lat., ccelfhs<t un- 
married), is the state of unmarried persons. In 
the ancient World celibacy was generally viewed 
with disrespect, and legal enactments wore some- 
times issued against it. Among the Spartans 
thoso who lived in celibacy were su))jected to 
various disadvantages, and m their old age were 
not treated with the same respect as other citizens. 
Among the Romans various means were adopted 
to discourage celibacy, and frequently fines were 
imposed upon old bachelors. Dioiiysiu.s Hali- 
carnaEseus mentions an ancient constitution 
whereby all persons of full ago were compelled to 
marry ; but the first law of this kind of which wo 
have any certainty wj# that enacted under 
Au^stus, Called Lex Julia de Mm^itandis onH- 
niHSf and afterwards Papia’-Poppeertf or Julia 
Papifty from certain amendments made on it 
under tlic consuls Papius and Poppsous. ^ By tliis 
law divers prerogatives were given to those wlio 
had many children, and penalties imposed on all 
that led a single lift — as, that they could not 
stfcceed to an inheritance excopt of tlieir naai esfe 
relatives, unloas they married within loo days 
after tlio death of tho testator. The- Cliuroh of 
Romo imposes a uiiiverRal celilmcy on all its 
clergy, fiom the pope to the lowest deacon ami 
sub-deacon. Tho advocates for this usage ]>re- 
tend thata vow of perpetual celibacy was rctp'di od 
in tho ancient ("Jhiirch as a condition of ordina- 
tion even from tins earliostapostulic timoR. This, 
however, was evidently not the case, for wo 
possess numerous examples to the contrary. It 
is generally belie vo<i that most of tho apo'dlcs 
were married men ; Sft. Peter certainly wa.9, and 
Philij), one of the seven deacons, was also a< 
married man. St. Paul asserteil that ho had tbo 
power “ to load about a sister, a wife, as well as 
other apostles’’ (i Ooimc, 5). In the ages after 
the apostles, we have iftbounts of soveral marrie<l 
bishojm, presbyters, and deacons. Polycari> 
mentions Valwus, presbyter of Philippi, who was 
a inanied man ; and there arc Ktill extant twt> 
letters of Tortullian, .a presbyter of the and cen- 
tury, iwldressed to his wifip. Novatus ^vas a 
mairied presbyter of Carthage, as we leam from 
Cyprian, who was, in the opinion of some, also 
himself married ; and so were Oascilius, who con- 
verted him, and Numidius, another presbyter of 
Carthage. Many of the ancient fathers, how- 
ever, wrote in favour of celihac^f and as early as 
the begiuning of tho 4tli century remo persons in 
tho Church advocated' the passing of alaw obliging 
tho clergy to abstain from mamogu. At tliq 
council of Nice, a.d. 325, amotion'^-waa made to 
that effect ; but it was so atremiouBly! opposed by 
Paphnutius, an Egyptian bishop, tlwwt it was laid 
aai<le. Sirinius, who died abo^ tho end of the 
4th century, was the first pojJe who forbade tho 
marriage of the clergy. In 566, the Council of 
Tours- suspended for a year ait secular priests and 
deacons who lived with- their wives ; and the 
Emperor Justihian by aa edict declared a)l 
children born to a priest tp find, 

incapable of inberitanco.> oididnecl peTsohs, 

however, resisted the Uw^; ,and.ih^ council held 
at Constantiaople, in 6 gZi declarerl^in opposit^, 
to the .Church of liome», diat p^testsyond deaep^ 
iiftight live with^theiv wives' to tlio. 
ancient cosixim and o£ tho apostles,’'’ 

Celibacy docs not sechi to hovo been completely 
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established in the Roniisk Olnwcii till papaejr 
of Gregory VII., at the end of the nth centwy, 
and oven Lheii it was loudly eOm^lakicd o^iiiat 
by many writers. The old English ftnd W'ehih 
records show that the clergy were married there 
as late as the nth century. Celibacy wa/> estab- 
lished in. the Greek Church by the council' of 
Trulio, 692, but only as regards bisho]>fl. l^rea- 
byters, deacons, and all the iufGn(^ ordters, may 
live in the married state after ordination. At 
the time of tho Iteforwtiou the attention of 13 ie 
Komish Oliurch was rUrected to this subject,, and i 
it was diRcusbcd at*, the council of Trent (156^), j 
whether celibacy ought still to be maintained ; i 
but the* majority were in its favour. A piicat I 
who marries incars cxoommunicaiion, and is in- 1 
capable of any spiritual funoiion ; and if a I 
married man wishes toh$M3ome a priest, he receives 
consecration only on condition of separation from 
his wife, and that she of' her own free will con- 
sent to tho separation and take the vow, of 
chastity. 

CELLTTES, a religious order,! 

founded at Antwerp in the beginning of tho 14th j 
century. Their patron wes 0116 Alexius, a 
Homan ; and henbe, in Italy, tlwy were eaH|d J 
Alexians, bnt in the l^^therlamfe; and Germany, : 
where they had miwy moniusteriea, Gellites. 

OETjTIBEH.r, scU-i'-M-rii or heU*^-i‘he'-ri, a 
people of ancient Spain, who are auppoaod to Itave 
beoii descended from the Celts of Gaul, wlics 
having immigrated into Spain, become mixed 
with tlm native iUeriaua ; and thus their dcsoci^ 
dants became distinguislied for the beat qualities 
of both peoples. They hiiiabifcod a large inland 
district of SjKiin, corresponding to tlie Si.VV. 
portion of Artegon, nearly the whole of Ouohca 
and Soria, *aml a large part of Burgos. They 
wore a brave and warlike people, equally die- 
tiiiguishcd as cavalry and as foot-soldiers, aud 
I>roved formidable antagonists both to the 
Carthagiiiiaus and They were subdued 

by Ilaunibfil with difficulty j and, after having 
submitted to the lilomans in the secoivl Punic 
war, they subsoqucntly revolted agaii»sfc them. 
It wa.s not till after the wars of Sertorius that 1 
they wore finally subdued, and began, tn adopt * 
tho Bomau language and manners. 

CELTS, OR KELTS, selin. Mis (Lat., Ceft® ; 
Gr,, KeUai), an ancient ra.co of i>cople, which at 
one time appear to have inhabited tho greater 
l»art of Cental and Western Europe. Tlio recent 
researches of phifotogisfcs have slmwn that the 
Celtic lauglmgo belongs to the Indo-Germanic 
group; but at what time tliey migrated west- 
ward is unknenvn. They appear to luive been 
divided into two great families— tho G«wls, "who 
inhabited Gaul, to whom the name of Celts is 1 
more jiroperly applied, and the Oimbri, or Cltti- 
morii, who appear to have migrated from Asia at 
a later period, ohd. themselves over Gor- 

-mony to the Ooeah. H 5 er-odotu«y the father of 
history, mentions tho Colts and Cyuetse aft in- 
habiting tlio TOmotest paiiis of Europe 

sotting of the sun, miiOF tho Honrees of the 
^Danube. The power of the Cbtte>h 3 L Etiropd was 
on the deoliae long before ^9 of ‘ Csssar. 

TKb Gauk of Itsdy liad been by. the 

Hsmons ; and in Gnul were on one 

sMe by the Belgae and Gei9iraiift^ aiuil oH' the 
Other by the . Tho remdiUB* off the 

ancient Celts aare now fbund itt Bidiliaaiy,. WnLes^ 
the Hghlandeof Scotkhdy the Idb of 


i Trelaud. Tho Oeltie tongues or© tlio Bootch anvl* 

I %lsli Gielic, tiie Aianx, Welsh, Corniwh, and 

I Breton. 

[ . CEI!?OBTTES', mor® who lived' 

in cointnumyrs, as distingoished. from lujrmifcK 
; or a^Uorets ' wfip. lived alone. Tlie founder of 
I the Ceuobite system Pachoinius, who, in 
the bogumiiig of the fourth century, e.^tal)li,shed 
[ a society of monks on Tabemun, an island of tho 
^Q■^e, ia tipper E^ypt ; and so iwpuiar did tho 
new mode of ascetic life become, that, before a 
j century liad elapsed, there were at Icnst .50,000 
I Cenobitos, tUvided into twenty-four classes, ac- 
I cording to spiritual . attainmcntH, and similar 
I commuiiities woreffiSstablishcd at other places. 

CENSER, (Fr., encenioi*, Wperfume), 

a vase or .siicrod vchscI used for burning inoenae. 
The Jewish ceiiser was a sort of chafing-diah 
with or without a liandle, ami probably of 
various forms. Josciilme tsll.s Uft that King 
Solbmon made 20,00*3 gtdd cimscrs for the tomplm 
of tiornsalcm to otver perfumes in, and 50,000 
others to carry fire in. Censers were aW much 
uaetl by the <J}re©ks and Kumans, being by tho 
foRTier termed ami by the latter 

thUribulum. They are still used in tiio service of 
the ItornaTi Catholic Church, and by some of tho 
extreme Kitualist a of the Ohtu'ch of I^Ingland. 

CENSORS, sen^-aors (Lat., t bike 

account of), two officers among the aneiont 
Romans, first ap]iointcd by the fifth king of 
Rbrne, Serviiis Tullius. Alter the abolition of 
the rnon.archy, tho office of censor was held by 
the consuls. S[)eeia! magnsbratca wore ultimately 
ch^oted : those wctfeall p.'ifcddans until . .151 
when Caiua Marcins, a plebeian, was elected. A 
decioo was afterwards issued whicli enacted that 
one of the two conwors should always baa ple- 
beian. Tho (hi ties of tho ccusoivshii) were— to 
take tho coiisus and rogisbor the property of the 
Roman peoplo ; to .superiijfc<‘nd and watch over, 
tho jnibiic morality, and adminider tlxe pulfiio 
finances. Tlxe office Wiaa looked upO)i aft tho 
highesb in tho shite uost to the dictatorship, and 
w,as oj-igiually iiehl for the term of five years, 
but aftersv.u’iU only for a year and a luilf. Tho 
decisions oi the ceusors were received with much 
reverence. As the regulators of public morality, 
they cxcrciscil absolnfce powers, wliich were much 
dreaded, lu fcimu tlicfc-c powers weto exien.de<i 
I from public investigation to private, and the 
censors could iulUct disgrace on any person whoso 
conduct they ih.siqqu'oved of, either in regard to 
bn»mes?fr or domestic matters. In the regulation, 
of the public tri'iisury they took upon themselvea 
tho collection of all taxes, rates, and tithes ; they 
I also prepareil tho budget or statenaent of thh 
national finances. 

! CENSORSIiTP OF THE FRES8 denotea 
that kind of examination by government officials, 
to which punted ijoblicatioiift are in somocemn- 
tries subjected, previous to thoir coming beforo- 
the imblic.' fiioon after th<v invention of printing, 
an ecclesiastical sfUperintoatielMie^of the press 
was intr(Mlwcod> but was more oomidetely CBtab- 
lifthed by bull of Leo X* in 1515. In this th^ 
hi^oi>E; and iriquiaifeors wero requised to ex^uuo 
alF books bttforo tney were printed, and thus fccr 
preveiit th»^ ]3romulgation. of heretical cqnnionft^ 
This priHciple of censorship tho Ohureh of Romo 
still adheres to, and enforces la all countries 
wlicre »he has the power to do so. For tho 
benefit of those countries iu which she had nob 
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the power to enforce her wishes, indices were 
prepared of such books as were not to be read unde|^ 
penalty of church censiife. The Index Lihro- 
rum was commenced by the council ! 

of Trout (i«i46). For works of an estiiblished 
character which cannot well be prohibited, there 
is ^n Index Expurgatorius, denoting that they 
are only to be read after being corrected or ex- i 
purgated. In those countries where Protestantism 
established itself, a censorship of the press was 
also maintained, hut in a niore modified form, j 
In England it was the practice to license books I 
to be printed, the licensing power being chiefly | 
monopolized by the bisliops. Hence, we fre- j 
(pienlly sec the word ImpvbWHt^ur (let it be prin- 
ted) on old books. It was abolished in this 
country in 1^)9^, and now any work may be 
])ubh!iliod ; but the parties concerned will be ' 
.aineiiablc to law if it contain anything illegal or 
libellous. There arc diiferont modes of censor- 
ship ; hut the more common are when the MS. 
has to bo submitted to the examination of a 
public officer or licenser, who deletes any objeo- 
tionablo x»assages, or when tlie work is examined 
after being printed, and found to contain any- 
thing objectionable, its sale is prohibited, and 
the author or publish ei- liable for prosecution, 
(,SVc PlllfiSS, LlBEllTYOe THIS.) 

CENSURE, aen'-nfujre, ia a judgment eon- 
•Icinning some book, action, or person. Ecclesi- 
astical ceusure is a spiiitual punishment inflicted 
by some ecclesiastical judge, whereby a Christian 
is (loprived of oominuuiori with the Church, or a 
clergyman prohihit^'d from exercising the sacer- 
dotal office. These censures are excommunica- 
tion, suspension, and interdict. 

CENSUS, se7i'-s'us (Lat., census ^ from censeo^ 

I tox, value, or esteem), denotes an omimcration 
of the people, such as is now made at stated 
periods in most of the countries of Kixrope. The 
practice of nuinbciing the people appears to 
have prevailed in certain countries fiom a very 
cal ly period. David incuirod tlie Divine anger 
by numbering the people. Among the Greeks 
and Romans wealth comes to be regarded as an 
important principle in tlie state, and the census 
was taken more for ascertaining the wcaltli of 
the people, in order to adjust tho rights and 
duties of citizcnslup among the difforc.ut classes. 
The Roman census was taken with meat care, 
and was very minute and fulL The census, 
which at first was employed to ascertain the 
military stren.gth of a people, and afterwards 
their wealth, may now be said to liavc in view 
tho mnch more important object of ascertaining, 
in its widest sense, the social condition and pro- 
gress of a jjeople, with a view also to finding out 
those com litions, physical and moral, upon wliich 
social progress and woU-beilig depend. The first 
census of this country dates only from the be- 
ginning of the present ceiitury {1801). Since 
then a census of the people has been taken de- 
centiially, And much valualde information has in 
this .Way been jjollected as to tho age, rank, sex, 
coafeion, kc., of each i>erwon. The last census 
was;’taken on 4th April, i83i. The census, in 
this^untry, is not limited to a mere eiiumora- 
of numbe^rs, but includes particulars of 
.jg(3, occupation^ birthplace, education,^ blindness, 
de,afness, bniacy, and oilier bodily infirmities. 
In other countries, tho period between the taking 
of eieh census vanes generally from three to 
ten yodi“5 ; being three years in Belgium, Prussia, 


and Austria, five years in France, and ton in the 
United States of America. 

CENTAURS, sen* -tors (Or., bull -slayers), a 
wild mco of men who in ancient times inhabited 
Mount Polipn, in Thessaly, and who were fabled 
to have been half men and half horses— -the 
upper part of the figure being that of a man, the 
lower that of ^.horse. They are believed to have 
been skilful horsemen, and the fable probably 
arose from the man and hojsc being mirftaken for 
one animal. Their chief ^'occuimtion w'as bull- 
hunting ; whence they received their name. 
They are celebrated in Grc%'k mythology on 
account of their war with the Tjapithce and their 
contest with Hercules. Figures of Centaurs ap- 
pear in the Elgin marbles in the British Museum. 

CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT, 

truly a court established in 1834 for the purpose 
of trying cases of treason, murder, felony, and 
misdemeanour committed within the city of 
London, the county of Middlesex, and parts of 
Essex, Kent, and Surrey. It is also authorized 
to try offences commitod on tho high seas and 
other places within the jurisdiction of the Ad- 
m^lty of England. Tho judges may consist of 
any two or more of the following persons : — tho 
lord mayor of tho city of London for the time 
being, the lord chancellor, tho lord keeper of the 
great seal, and all the judges of the high court of 
Judicature, the aldermen of tlie city of London, 
the recorder, tho common serjeant, and such 
others as tho Queen, her heirs and sucressors, 
shall from time to lime name and appoint iiyany 
general commission, tlio sessions are ludd twelve 
times a year in the courts in the old Bailey, and 
the judges generally selected are two cornmou-Iaw 
judges, the recorder, and common serjeant of the 
city of London, and a commissioner. The 
sheriffs of the city of London and of the counties 
of Middlesex, Essex, Kent, and Surrey, sum- 
mon the jurors according to tho district in which 
they live. Jurors from Essex, Kent, and Suirey, 
who have served upon any jury at this couit, arc 
exempt, during the ensuing twelve months, from 
serving upon any jury in any court held in tho 
county in wliich they reside, except the sessions 
of the peace. 

CENTRALIZATION, 

sen-tral* -i-zai-shun 
(Gr,, kentrony a point, the centre), denotes gene- 
rally the bringing or reducing to a centre or with- 
; in small compass, and is frequently applied in 
politics to the tendency to bring together all the 
1 departments of state administration to ono centre 
— to remove all local offices to tho capital. 

CENTURIES OF MAGDEBURG, 

sen* -tu-recs, tho name of tho first great Protestopt 
liisiory of the Clnu-ch, and is so called from being 
divided into centuries, each volume taking up 
TOO years, and from Magdeberg, the city where 
it was prepared. It was iirojected by Matthias 
Flacius, about 1552, and the first volume wn.s 

{ mblished at Bale in 1559. Thirteen volumes 
lave appeared, bringing the history down to 1300. 
It is a Work characterized by great judgment, 
learning, and fidelity. Each century is treated 
under sixteen distinct hcails or chapters, viz, : — 
I, General View of the Z^eriod; 2, Extent and 
PiTipagation of the Church : 3, Peisccution and 
Tranquillity of tho Chtirch; 4, Doctrine; 5, 
Heresies ; 6 , Rites and Ceremonies ; 7, Govern- 
ment ; 8, Schisms ; 9,' Councils ; . 10, Lives of 
Bi^holls and Doctors; ir, Heretics; 12, Martyrs; 
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13, Mira«lca ; 14, Condition of tho Jews; i5v other 
Religions; 16, Political CoLiiUtion of the World, 
lu tlie prei>aration of the work there were five 
general diiectors and ten jwtid' agents^ seven of 
whom, well-informed students, were employed 
ill collecting materials ; two of greatH:)r learning 
and experience arranged the matterthus collected, 
and submitted it to the directors, after which an 
amanucuhis was employ od to moke a fair copy of 
the whole. 

CENTUHTON, sen-tu-re'-ont the commander 
of a subdivision bf a Roman legion which con- 
sisted of 100 men, 

CERDOTSr, ser'-dorii nn anoiont sect of 
heretics, so called from one Cordon, who flour* 
islicd at Rome about A.D. 140. ' 

CEREMONY, {Lat. , 

a sacred rite), ia apjdiod to certain forms or rites 
by which nn act ia rendered more grand or im- 
pressive. Corcnrmics may be sai<l to be of four 
kinds: — i, sordal ; 2, sacred ; 3, state; 4, inter- 
national. (^'cc various headings, and state cere- 
monies under such heads as Coronation, Pre- 
sentation, Opening oe Pariaament, &o.) 

CERVNTHIANS, se-rin' -ihi-ansy the fol- 
lowers of Ccrinthns, were among the earliest of 
tile sects of heretics that sprang up in the Chris- 
tian cliurch. What the exact nature of their 
doctrines w'ore it is dillicult to say, for the ac- 
counts given of them arc various au<l coutradic- 
toiy ; but they seem to have much resembled, if 
tlitjy wore not identical witli, those of the Gnos- 
tics. (jiNOtiTTCa.) 

CERTAINTY, CERTITUDE, »e/-tdinde 
(Tial, certnm^ from cer/io, I perceive), is applied 
linmarilj’^ to the state of a person’s mind when he 
fcel'i sure or convinced of anything; but is also 
a)iplied to the truths or events respecting which 
this conviction may be entertained. Certainty is 
phiisical when it is according to the laws of uu- 
tiirc ; moi'al when in accordance with the common 
order of things and the received opinions of man- 
kind ; and metaithi/sical when springing from in- 
tuitive beliefs, as the first iirinciplos of natural 
law. According to the mode in which it is at- 
tained, certainty is immediate when by sense or 
intuition, or mediate when by reason and demon- 
stration. 

CERTIFICATE, ser-tif-e-hait (from Low 
Lat. , cerlua^ certain ; facia, I make), a testimony 
in writing as to the truth of a fact, or number of 
facts. Certificates for a variety of purposes, are 
recognized by the law of England. 

Oertiiloation, in the law of Scotland, is tlie judicial 
intimation given, of the course to be followed by the 
judge lu case a party disobeys a sunnnous or o^hf^r writ 
or order of the court, 

CERTIORARI, ser^-ti-o-rai'-ri (IjOw Latin, 
certioro), is a writ issued by one of the dirisions 
of the High Court of Jiulicature, directed in the 
queen’s name to the judges or officers of inferior 
courts of record, comraftnding them to return the 
record of a cause Or matter depending before 
them, to the end that the party may have the 
more sure and speedy justice. The object of the 
writ is to obtain rehor from some inconvenience 
sujiposed in the particular- case to arise from a 
cause being allowed to proceed to trial before an 
inferior jurisdiction, leSs capable than the superior 
court of rendering complete and effectual justice, 
or to quash the orders or proceedings of such in- 


ferior jurisdiction. The writ ia aRo issued wlieu 
jicers are indicted for trcuStiu, or felony, or fui- 
misprision of cither, but not for any»ther oflVuce. 

I Under the writ the indictment is removoil into 
tlie court of the Lord High Sthwaid oT Gi’cat 
Britain, in order tliat the defendant n ay be tried 
by his peers. A certiorari to remove an imlict- 
ment may bo graiiteil at the instance of eillier 
the ju'osccutor of defendant; but btforo it bo 
granted to any per.soi) (evcopt the attoruoy- 
general), the application for it must be by motion 
made before some judge of the higlicr court ; and 
rccognwances must be entered into in such sums 
and with such sureties as the court or a judge 
may direct. 

CES8IO BONORinVl, bon d-runt 

(Ijal., cession of goods), in Scots law is a process 
by which an insolvent surrenders his propci ty for 
behoof of his croAlitors, apil is, in consequence, 
set free from prison or obi suns protection. 

CESSION, -uu, the voidance of a beno 
fice or dignity in the church, arising from the ac- 
cepting ot another, which ih by law incomputible 
with it. This voidunce takes place, ifh^o facto, 
upon the acceptance of the second beneliec, and 
the patron may at once, without any cvpioss 
rcHigiuition, jnosent a new iucuinhcnt and require 
bis admission. 

OEBTUf QUE TllUS'r, ..^.r-Ar(Nonnari- 

Fnnch), IS the person for whose beurfit a j/Kmirc, 
or active, or special trust is designed, and iepot>crl 
in some other person to exeento. and, Ids interest 
is described as a trunt estate : whieli (iiwtiuguislies 
it from a use on the one band, and from le;/a( 
estate on the other. (A>c Thust.) ' 

Cestui que Xfsc Is ouc who has the bonolJclal owner- 
ship or ii<je of laud, the legal soibin or feinhil tunarioy 
of wlilch is lu another, either by express declaration or 
deed, or by Implication, from the mitnre of the con- 
veyance itself. t/sKS.) 

Cestui que Vie, sct'< is one for wjiose life any 
lauds or tenements are (granted. 

CHAFE, OK CHAFF-WAX, tcMfd-waks, 
was an officer in chancery who fitted the wax for 
the sealing of the writs and such oilier instiu- 
monts as wero delivered out under the great seal, 
or seal of the couit. 

CHAINS, HANGING IN.-- in former 
times the body of a malefactor who had sulf(jred 
death was hung in chains upon a gilibet near the 
iflace whore tlie crirno was committed, and allow- 
ing it to rot there as a terror to other offenders. 
It was only in 1834 that a law was passed abolish- 
iug this practice in Enghind. 

CHALDEAN CHRISTFANS kalde/ an, 
a branch of the Church of Rome, ensisting of 
those Nestorians who acknowledge the Pope. 
They are of the Eastern rite, and are under the 
patriarch of Babylon and twelve bishops, throir 
of whom reside in Persia. They number about 
70,000. 

CHALDiEAN rillLOSOFHY, 

an , — ^The ancient Clialdecs eiMy turned their 
attention to the study of the heavenly bodies. 
To them they paid divine worship and honours; 
and the study of their movements became a poit 
of the priestly office. The sun -god, moon god, 
and air god, were ranked after the tour 
supreme deities. Tlie learning of the Chaldees 
was greatly extolled in ancient times by Jews as 
well as Greeks ; and tlicy arc gonerally allowed 
I to have been the first people who mad© any con- 
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progrofsa iu a 8 iro»<M'ny. Tlio deterpjiiwy 
lunar putxads, of t^o etmnootial miu 
poiMa, a moiEO prcciao deniutloii of tho 
•olar year, tho' divi^n of tbe^clmfcie into twtilvo 
■oqual parte; of^ sfche day into tw^ve lioura; tli© 
namoH) and .:d^roa of th,o zodiac; the in* 
voHtioii of the <iial— are amoiig tlio im- 
pmovomente astronomy attributed to the 
Ohftldooij. - Tt 18 said that Calliritlienes, who ac- 
■ooiupauiod Aioxander the gn:ai on his expedition, 
hroqght back with him from Babylon a series of 
asircmomical obaorvrations extending over 1.903 
years, or a’,ir34 years before tho Christian era ; 
Mild the recent exj derations of the sites of 
Assyria and J^abylou have brought to light a vast 
numbttr of astronomical records. Asti ology was 
also much practised among the priests, who, from 
xhe movements among tho heavenly bodies) pro- 
fessed to he able to foretell future events. Tho 
interjiretation of dreams, divination, incantations, 
and ougitries, also occupied an important place in 
iheir system of knowledge; and magic foimulie 
for warding off the attacks of demons were «ix- 
tcnsively usod. 

OHALD^DAWS, oit CHALDEES, in its 
widest sense, ami as used by the later Hebrew 
prophete ami Greek and Homan writers, was 
synonymous with Babylonians, the ancient in- 
liabitants of Babylonia ; more strictly, it was ap- 
plied to the people inhabiting the soutli-wost part 
of tliat kingdom— the couiitiy extcndii^g along 
the Perauai gulf from the Euphrates to the 
Anahian desert. The more northern districts was 
geneiully nainod Moso|iotamia but the distinction 
has not been di.stmcily preserved. The Hebrew 
name was “Ohardiin,'’or '‘land of theOhardim,” 
(iJhaldees)^ fcJomo lecent philologists think that 
tho noino was originfdly Card, changed in course 
time to^hasd and Ohald, and jircseivcd in the 
modern Kimi. 'I'Jie Ghahheans wero also an 
order of persons in Babylonia wlio arc in the 
•hook of Daniel classed with the inaijicians and 
a^tiHilogera, and were consulted by liie king on 
Jtmtfcm «f leligion, evidently foiiniiig a sort 
of class. Wo read that tlie king, Bcl- 

iRhazzar, *‘^riod aloud to bring in tho astrologers, ’ 
ihe Ohahlflcaus, and tbcHCMitUsaycrfl.” They -also 
constituted the learned class of the poojdo ; and 
the term Chahlaeana is applied by (Iretdc and 
Iloonnn Wiitcrs to the whole order of tho learned 
men of Babylon. 

OHAAiBER, tshaim'-'ber, is tho place where 
parliaments or councils arc held. TJic term is 
Mkonimlicd to the assemblies ilicmseivcs, esteb- 
lished for stato purposes. The continental patrlia- 
jnontearc fretiuently .spoken of ns the chamberB; 
and in this country it is not imcommou to dis- ! 
tinguish the Jfonses of Jjords ami Commons as 
the tt^jpor and lower chaaibcrs. 

CJHAM^^RLAI ])4 , (Fr., I 

is variously used in onr laws, 
statutes,, j^nd chronicles, and is also uschI in 
•domestic scatters as the attendant in a honae- 
jjiold who tni-a 6 >the special charge of the great 
,4*1 ^‘ ^0 Dream of iSugeno Ai’am,” 
'Bond was my grim chamberlain 
jthnt bghi^, bcjd.” 

The 3><Kd €ih^iniiiSbtrlaijin is a heredllary ofl^eer 
.of grt'Mt and was once of tlm highest dignity 

in thri The ofltteo wOs o<mferre<l by Henry I. on 

tho family ef Be- Vbro, 6wd!4 pt Oxforrl, and wasyn joyed 
by teem for ^wiijrlr six -hundred ytm-s. On the death 
tUo czghteeiath eayl, •ejitiiout wsuv, the howmu de- 
iscended, by a temote belt, to the family of fiertlo, and 


is now held jointly by tiie families of Cholraondeley 
zad WiUaaghby d'Kroaby. each family enjoymg it 
^Herofttely in each aueoee<Ung reign. Me attends on 
the sovereign Mt the cenuna^ion, has tlwi care of the 
.paiaoeot Westminster, the, fitting up of Westminster 
Mall for ooronations, itessta, and other groat oci’iifiiona ; 
he attends upon jjeftrs at their creation, and upon bis- 
hops when performing their homage to the sovereign. 
Many perquisites and fees i»elong to this oliioe ; but 
! the former are usually compounded for at tlie per- 
formance of any of those ceremonies wliere they are 
claimed. The delivery of the sword of state to a dis- 
tinguished member of tho existing administration is 
left vdmUy to the choiceand discretion of Uiis filficlal. 
Ulion ajl occasions of public cerefiiony, the gentleman 
j usher of the black rtxl, tho yeoman usher, and the 
' doorkeepers of the P<tlace of Westminster, are at bis 
command. 

Lord Chamberlain of tee -Household, who is not to 
be confounded with the preceding, is an officer of tho 
royal hou.sehold, having supetintendence and control 
over all the 3ei*vants omplo>ed about the royal eliam- 
bers, exocx>t those of the bedchamber. The loyal 
clmplains and other officers of the chapvl royal, the 
.physicians, surgeous, and apothecaries of the house- 
hold, as well as tho royal tradesmen, arc by hl.s 
appointment. Ho has the ovti*siglit of the queen’s 
bttJid, and of all comedians, trumpeters, and rnossen- 
gers. Tins performance of stage plays in the mctiojiohs 
and at Windsor, and -wherever there is a royal paUce, 
is not legal unless In a house or a place licensed by the 
lord chamtoerlaiii, whose license is also necessary to 
render legal the performance of a now play in aj)y part 
.of Britain Persons to bo presented at levees or 
drawing-rooms are required previously to send their 
cards to him, and it is his duty to see tli.rtsuc.h persons 
are entitled to be proBeuted to the sovereign, and h« 
isauea all invitations to state balls, oonV'erts, &o. Ml 
I s ateo a member of tho privy council, and his tenure 
of office expires with Ms party. He has a salaiy of 
£'j,ooo a year, and is assisted in his duties by a vice- 
charninirfain, wliose tenure is also dej»endent on the 
admiuistiation, aud who ha.s a salary of .^974- 

Ghamberloin -cf the City of London .is an officer of 
canaiderabJe trust and dignity. He acts as treasurer 
of the corporation, regulates the admission of freemen, 
and bottles disputes brtweeri niaslers and appren- 
tices. ileis qliosen amviutlly by the livery at large; 
but in practice tho offiee is «isnal>y for Hfe, the same 
person being ®c-ckcted each year. 

CHAMBERS, JUDGE AT. in legal 
practice applications respecting matters of minor 
importanco are made .to a juil^o out of Court, 
“at chambers and when the courts aro not 
Bitting, or when ihe j\idg <»3 are on circuit, one 
remains in town to hear such applicatio’is. 

CHAMBRE ARDEISTTE, shumhv-^tv-Huvi* 
(Fr., burning chamber), was *ho name given to a 
.tribunal, ostab^ishod by Francis I. nlxint 1535, for 
the special object of tryi^^g and condeinning 
hereiics to be burnt. Afterwards the name was 
given to the e-xtraowlinary coramissions estab- 
lished umloi' Iioms XIV. for tho iuve.stigation of . 
cases of suspected poisoning, eonsequent on tho 
oonyiction of the notorious Marchioness iJren- 
vUliera, and, under the regency of the duke of 
Orleans, to inquire into the oharges against cer- 
tain officers of the public revenue. 

OHAMBMi: IOTROUVABLE (FV., tho . 
undiscoveruble chamber), a uatno bestowed, in 
ridioule, on the ohamher of dcputi<te trixiohkaet 
after the second restoration of Louis XVMI. 
(I8T5), on account of its coldnote andaiiti-nation- 
aliiy. 

CHAMP DE MAite js«b (SHAMP DE 

SpU, awtimbli^ of 

the Franks, wklcli were ipitinv^ed As, oarly as 
thexr CLUKiwest of OafUl in g,iji coatiiry. At 
nret those were hold iKtuiutdiy iu the mouth of 
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Pflaroli, und were heiiec called the March-fields 
{Champ Ac Mm) ; but in the 8tli century kin^ 
Pepin traiief erred the time of mectmg to the 
month of May; whence they were termed May- 
fields, ' At those moctings, the king, courtiers, 
bishoi^s, nobles, and peojilc n^seintdcd together 
for the diaoussion of public alfairs, auch as war, 
peace, the enactment of laws, all whicli questions 
were decided by the majority. The common 
people, however, long neglected their privilege of 
attending, and were at length deprived of it. 
Clmrlemagnc in some measure restored it to them 
by ordcriiig that ^very count should bring with 
him thif teen assessors, or the same number of tho 
most respectable men within his jurisdiction, to 
represent the people in the general assembly. 
The lirst descendants of Capet departed from this 
Uboge; but Philii> IV. (1285-1314) resbored the 
third estate by calling together delegates from 
tile cities. In the revolutionary period, and 
during the first empire, many public celebrations 
took place here. The modern Ohamp-de-Mars is 
fi laigo open sj^ace in Paris, where reviews and 
public ceremonies arc held. 

CilAJVU^ERTy, sham! -pcMe (Lat., campi 
partitiQ ; Fr., champart), in lAw, is a specic.s of 
maintenance^ and punished in the .same manner, 
being a bargain made by a man with a plaintiff or 
dofciidiint, rampum partirc— to divide the land 
or other matter sued for between them, if they 
prevail at Law ; whereupon tho champertor is to 
carry on the pj^rty’s suit at bis own expense. 
Thus claimpartf in the French law', signifies a 
.similar division of profits, being apaifcof the crop 
annually due to the landlord by bargain or cus- 
tom. In our sense of tho word, it signifies the 
jnirchasing of a suit, or the right of siting — a 
practice so much abhorred by our law, that It is 
one main reason why a chose cn action, or thing 
of vvliich one has the right, but not tho podstiaeion, 
is not a^.signable at common law, because no man 
shouhl purchase any iiretcnoe to sue in another’s 
right. By the Roman law, sjicb offenders were 
inimshcil by the forfeiture of a thir<l part of their 
goods and by perpetual infamy. Hitherto must 
als(' bo referred the provisions of tho statute 
32 Hen. VIII. c. 9, that no ome shall sell or pur- 
ch,nso any pretended right or title to lapid, unlcbs 
tho vendor hath received the profits.’ thereof for 
one whole year before such grant, or hath been in 
the actual possession of the land, or of the rever- 
sion or remainder, on pain that both purchaser 
and vendor shall cJwh forfeit the value of such 
land to tho Idng and tho prosecutor. {See Bar- 
RATRY, JMaintknaW.) 

OHAMPIO!®?, tsham'-pe-on (Fr.), in the 
JVIiddlu Ages was a person who took up the ctiuae 
.a\id fo«jight in tho room of another, who from age, 
infirmity, or other cause, might be so represented. 
■Single combat was one of tlie ways fi-equently 
•adopted in the Middle Ages to decide tho right of 
a cause; and women, children, or aged i>orsons, 
were allowed'!^, appear by a representative. At 
ono time the chompions formed a particular class, 
were compelled wear a particular' dress, and 
wore looked upon as disrepubablo, being ready^or 
hire to take up any qnaisafej. .^t a later period, 
however, duiiug tne ages, of chivalry, the cliam- 
piou was.a knight who^mtered the lists on behalf 
of an injured lady, a dldld, or one incapable of 
sclf*def«nce. 

This is a very ancient 
ofllfiC, 4ud;isi uhnexed to the 'Scrlvchby cstats^ in bln-' 
colnahire, having been hold by the Rymoko family for 


many generations. Tho champion, armed cap-A-pie 
y^n^t mounted on horseback, enlcrs Westminster Hall 
during the coronation banquet, and pro<daim8 by a 
herald “ that If any one shall deny the king’s title to 
tlie crown, he is there re/uly to defend it in single com- 
bat; after whicli the king drinks to him, "and then 
sends the cup to the champion, who diinks, end then 
carries off the cup as his fee,*' 

CHANCE, tshanecy may bo said to dimoto 
tlie cause or mode of happening of an e\eiit which 
is unexpected, or the cause of which is not mani- 
fest to human reason. Originally, it was applied 
to events which were believed to happen inde- 
pendent of any law or cause ; but thi.H is a sense 
in which it is now seldom or never employed ; for 
both reason and revelation assure us that there is 
no such thing as chance in this sense. Every- 
thing has its own law and its pi’Oper cause, and 
chance merely denotes that we do not know tho 
proper cause nor tho law according to which a 
phenomenon bocurs. (^'cc PiiObADliJTY.) 

CHANCELLOR, tshan -sel-lor (Lat., can- 
ceHarius, from cancrlH, lattice-work or railings), 
denoted originally a j)orter or doorkeeper; ono 
stationed at the lattice -work of a window or 
doorway to introduce visitors. Afterwui ds, under 
the later Roman emperors, the name was given 
to a kind of secretary or scribe in the coui fcs of 
law, from his position behind a screen or lattice- 
work separating him from tlie rest ot the hall of 
justice. Gradually ho appetirs to have risen in 
pow'er and authority, and to have acquired 
certain judicial powers and a kind of superin- 
tendence over the other officers of the empire. 
Erom tile empire the title and office passed to. tho 
Roman Church,; and when tlie.modoni kingdom.^ 
of Eu^po were established upon the ruins of tlie 
empir^ almost every state preserved its chancel- 
lor, with different jurisdictions and (iignitiee, ac- 
cording to their different constitutions. In all 
he Seems to have had tho sujiervision of all char- 
ters, letters, and such other public instruments of 
the crown as were authenticated in tho most 
solemn manner ; and therefore, when seals camo 
to bo used, he had the oustody of the king’s great 
seal. Tlie highest minister of the German oinpiro 
has tho title of chancellc^r. 

Ohancellor of a Bishop or Diocese, Is vicar-general to 
tho bishop, directing and assistlvig hhn in, allinattora of 
ucclesiasticai law, and holding his courts for liim. It 
is not necesaaiy that he he an ecclesiastic, but, if a 
layman or married, he must, by the &Anons, be at least 
a doctor of civil law. 

DlmnceUor of a Cathedral, is an oificer wh’b superin- 
tends the ari’angemeuts for tho regular performance of 
the religious services. 

^honeellor of a Diuversity, is usually the highest 
officer of the university, and exercises exclusive juris- 
diction in all quustious that concern the members of 
the University. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, i.s an officer 
appointed chiefly to determine controversies between 
the king and his tenants of the Buohy pf Lancaster. 
The court is held at Westminster, but'iS not much re- 
sorted to, and is usually presided over by tho cliancel- 
lor’s deputy. 

' Ohancellor of the. £kch«q[uor. {See BxQAEQUjsa.) 
Chonoellor of tho Order At the Gai%er, and other ordem 
of. knighthood, is an oflieer who seals Abe eommissions 
and mandates of tho chapter and assembly of the 
knights, keeps the Ueghter of their proceedings, and 
delivers acts thereof under the seal of their onler. 
He also exercises various functions at the instellattoa 
of the knights. 

' CHANCELLOR, LOET) HIGH, in 
England, waft originally the Sovereign’ll chirf 
BOCrctary, and) from the nature of ihiB,Oiffee» hut 
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advisor, and 'v^ras henou callod the keeper of the 
king’s conscienee. Petitions and claims were r# 
ferrcd to him, and he formally prep.ircd the royal 
grants and charters, aifixing the king’s seal to 
them. He thus became keeper of tlio great seal, 
and was invested with groat discretionary power. 
JIo i» created by the will of the Sovereign, by the 
more act of delivering the great seal into his cus- 
tody, and ho holds oihee (kit ing tlie pleasuic of the 
Orowu ; but itractieally he resigns ofVice with his 
]»arty, b(»uig always a member of the Cabinet, 
lie IS, by prescription, S[)ciikcr of the House of 
I.ords, and, by virtue of his ollico, a member of 
tlie Pi ivy Council. He issues wiits for Kuiumon- 
ing Parliannuifc, and tr.iiisaots all business con- 
lu’ctud wit'll the custoily of the great seal. HeLs 
piiiicipal odvisor of the Crown in matters of law, 
oliiof judge ill the Ohanceiy division of tho High 

ouit of dustice, and the head of the professkm 
of tlicl.i w. Heappointsncarlyalltlie judgesof the 
Mipi’flor couits, the commissioners in bjinkiuptcy, 
and tin; judges of tho county courts ; appoints all 
just ic.es (jf the peace, though n'suallyupoiithorccom- 
mendatioii of the lords-lieutenant of tlie several 
counties, and is patron of all Crown livings latod 
under L'jo (in tho reign of Henry VllL). He is 
visitor, in right of the (Vown, of all hos]»itala 
and colh'gos of royal foundation ; has the goiu'ral 
guardiaiislnp of all infants, idiots, and lunatics ; 
and e\iMCises a special jurisdiction in questions 
relating to clui titles and trust estates. He ranks 
abov e till dukes not of the blood royal, and ne\t 
to the arelibit-liop of Canterbury. Ho has a salary 
of AJ'>,(X)o a year, and, as Speaker of the House of 
liOids, of tJ,|,ono, and an annuity of €5,000 on re- 
tiring fioin oilice. There have been occasions 
when for a hruf time the office lias been vacant, 
and the great seal “put into commission.” In 
former times the Lord Chancellor was not iin- 
coinmoiily an ecclesiastic, tlio last who held 
the ollice being Archbishop Williams of York, 
j 021- 1625. 

In Ireland, there is also a Lord Chuucellor, whose 
authoiity within Ins own juiisdlclion is in mostciscs 
the same as that of Lord L’liancellar of (ireat Britain, 
lie is appointed only during pleasure, an<l retires with 
the political party at wlio?.e iustarjce he liad been ap- 
pointed. His sahuy is €8,000 pei animui. 

In Scotland, prioi to the union of the two kingdoms 
in 1707, there was also a T/ml (’hancellor, whose duties 
were analogous to those ot thuLnrdOhancellorof Lroat 
lliitain. A.tthe ITniouthis othco was abolished, and 
in itajilace that of kc^iqier of the great seal was created, 
for atuxing the great seal to such wTita as have to pass 
under it. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY, or CHAUD- 

MEDLKY' (Kr,, ckavtf, hot ; mdee, a fray). — The 
former signifiea a camutJ affray, the latter an 
affray in tlio hxnt of blood or passion, in wliicli 
death ensues to the assailant. (aS'cc Man- 
SLADUllTEIl.) 

CHANCERY. {See Judioaturii!, High 
C ouitT oil) 

CHANDOS clause, is applied 

to a clause of the flefoim Hill which gives the 
franchise to, teirifrits under le^se or at will in tho 
counties pa-yil|^ not less than £50 of rent. Dur- 
ing tho diaotis^on on tho Bill, an amendment to 
i’uH ( fleet was made by the marquis of Ohandos, 
and e.»rricd» after much opposition, by a mujority 
of 34. It was afterwards in the Bill and carried 
J-.S a clausa by 272 to 32. {See Keform Bill.) 

CHAOS, kai^'OH (Or.), is applied to tho con- 
fused mass, or the state of confusion, in which 


matter is suj)posed to liavc existed before it was 
reduced to order by the creating power of Doity. ■ 
In the ancient Greek mvthology, chaos was tho 
vacant iufinito space which existed before the 
creation of the world, and tho formation of a 
kQumt^s, or harmonious order. Clin os, aoeordjng 
to Hesiod, produced by and out of itisell Brebus 
and Night, who in turn were the parents of 
yEtlier and Day. 

CHAPEL, tshap'-fl (lat., capeUa ; Fr., fha* 
pdlc)^ is an edifice for public worsJiip, lusually o£ 
a lower order, or not posscsse(J of the s;^m(^ privi- 
leges, as n church. AVhoro parishes an' hug': or 
populous, parochial chapels, or cliapids of ease, 
have frequently been orcctcil for the accommoda- 
tion of tlu) people, with tlie consent of tho 
bishop; and many of these have hud distiicts 
assigned to them with the cure of souls, and tho 
right of celebrating baptisms, marriages, tSre., 
under special acts of parliament. Di'sscnting 
places of wordiip arc also usually called chapels. 
The term is n,ls(3 applied to places for the celebra- 
tion of i‘chi;ions worship in the Ironses of nobJo- 
rneii, lio.'-pit/ilK, colleges, and similai establish- 
ments. In Catholic (.ouutiies tlic term chapel is 
used to deMgnate separate erections cither within 
or attached to a cliurch or catiredral, and devoted 
to special services. These are also called chan- 
tries. 

OHAl^LAIN, fshap'dain (Lnt., mftdfnvvA, 
propeily a person who performs divine worshq) ui 
a cliapel. as distinguished from one whoolhcati s 
in a parish church. Hence it is also applied to 
I tlm.se wlio are engaged to perform religious ser- 
vices in tho army and navy, in familu-s of dis- 
tinction, hospitals, workhouses, cem< teries, cVc. 
Forty-eight clorgymcii hold ofliee as (.fii:ip- 
Jains to the (,>ueen in Euglaiicl, four being in 
attendance at the chapcls-royal every montli. 
Six clcigymen of tho Church of Scotland have a- 
similiir title in Scotland ; but their only duty is 
to conduct prayer at the election of Scotcii icpre- 
.sentative peers. The nobility enjoy the liglit (d 
appointing a certain number of private chaplains ^ 
w'ho are entitled to certain luivileges rc.s]>ecting 
the holding of benefices, &c. ; tlius, an archbi.sliop 
may liavp eight, a bishop or duke six, a marquis 
or earl five, a viscount four, &c 

Army Chaplains. About 80 chaplains (iurduding 
i some lioin.'iTi Latholics and Prpsbyterjaa.s)an‘ attachcil 
j to the sLifl of the British army, for the iiurpose of per- 
1 forming religious services, visiting the sick at the • 
hospitids, and assisting the w'ork of tho regimental 
schools. Tho chaplains of the established church are ^ 
under the control of a chaplain-general of the forces, 

I who receives a salary of » year. Chaplains re- , 

I ccive from tos. to 6d. a day, besides allowances. ’’’ 

Navy Chaplains, — A chaplain is attached to every 
ship in commission down to, and including, fifth rates. '* 

CHAPTER, tskap^deriX^i., cafitulusi froiii, 
caput, the head), ia applied to the sociidy of 
canons in a cathedral or collegiate church, of 
wdiicli the dean is the head, and which form the ' 
council of the bishop. {See Oanon and OaThk-. \ 
DUAL.) Attached to many cathedrals and col- 
legiate churches are buildings for tho meeting of 
the chapter, c'^lied chapter-hmseit^ many of which 
are of groat beauty, 

CHAPTERS, THE THREE, are fre- 
mtcntly alluded to in the ecclesiastical liistory of * 
the 6th century, and occasioned ihRch discussion 
in the Church, as they were believed to Support 
Nestorianifim. They were — x, the writings of 
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Tlieodoro of Mopsuostia ; 2, tlio hooks which 
1'hcodoret of Cyrus wrote against Cyril's anathe- 
mas of tho Nostorians ; and 3, tho letter whi^i 
[baa of Eclossa published against the council of 
Ephesus which coiidcmin^^l Nestorius. They were 
condemned by the emperor Justinian in 544 ; but 
the African and Western bishops, espocially 
Vigilius of Home, opi>osed the edict. 

CHARACTER, Jcar^-ak tei' (Gr., to 

out or engrave), the peculiarity by which an in- 
dividual is distingui'ilicd fioin another of the 
same kind. It also means ‘ ‘ re])ute,’' as n “good ” 
or a “bad character.” The testimony of an em- 
ployer to the conduct of a servant when the latter 
seeks otlier omploymoiit is also termed a cha- 
racter. All employer is not h'gally compelled to 
give a character, but if ho duos so, he is bound to 
bo truthful. 

CHARGE, uharjc (Fr., chaiycr), is tho ad- 
drCvSS delivered by a bishop or archdeacon at a 
visitation of the clergy under his jurisdiction. 
Vmong Presbyterians and dissenters genorully, it 
is a sermon ijreaclicd to a minister at his ordina- 
tion, usually by some aged or able preacher, and 
bearing upon the nature, duties, trials, and en- 
couragements of the pastoral office. 

In Law, an incumbrance upon jiroperty *, as an an- 
nuity, inort^ago, jinlgmcnt, or any liability to which 
It Is uia ic subject by a deed, will, or oilier instrument, 
or by ihe operation of law or equity 

CHARGE D’AFFAIRES, skarf-daf-fah^ 

(Fr.), is the fourth order of dijdoinatic agents, 
and is accredited not to the sovereign, but only 
to the individual who, for the time being, holds 
- the office of princijial secretary of state or mini- 
ster for foreign all'uii's. Sornetimos they are only 
empowered to act duiirig the absence of the am- 
bassador ; at other times, they are independent ! 
of any ambas.sador. 

CHAIUSAIA , /ai rUna (Gr., a gift), a term 
fr^ijuently employed in the early Church to de- 
note the extraordinary endovvni''.nts conferretl on 
the firimifcive Church ; as the gift of tongues. It 
was also applied sometimes to baptism. 

CHARITY, Uliav'e-te (Lat., carilaSj from 
earns y dear ; Gr., apape, love), one of the three 
great theological virtues, consisting of love to 
Goil and our neighbours, or the habit and disiio- 
sjtioYi of loving God with all our Jieart and 01^ 
.neighbour as ourselves** In a narrower sense, it 
i?ignifies kindness, goodwill, and forbearance to- 
wards mankind in genoral, and, in a still lower 
sense, the giving of alms. Bt. Paul, in a well- 
known passage, describes charity as the greatest 
of tho Christian grace, la the revised version of 
the !N ew Testament, tho Greek word is translated 
. “ love.” 

Charities, Metropolitan.— There are 1.003 oharitable 
ii'stitutions in the metropolis, inclurtiujf hospitals, 
disi>ensarlea, nursing institutions ; asylums for the 
blihd, idiotic, and iucurables ; orphanages, roforma- 
toi;les, Bible and book societies, missions, and many 
othef purposes. The total annual income of these 
chATities combined is oonsiderablv over $4,000,000. 

^ ChfD-ity Commissioners for Fuglaud and Wales are a 
body of commissioners created by the Charltablo Trusts 
Act of 1853, for inquiring into all charities, their na- 
turc, objects, and administration, and the condition of 
the property belonging to them, with power to call for 
the production of accounts and documents from trtt«»- 
t^, and to appoint Inspectors to visit and reportupoii 
their inana.gejnent. Their powers do not extuml to 
Scotland, Ireland, the unlversUleft, or Iiondon. A 
report of their proceedings must annually be laid l»e- 


foM JParl lament. Amendments Acts were passed in 
ami 1871. 

Charitable Relief, Society for Organizing, was esta- 
bli.Hhcd in i860, for tho puiqioso of avoidim? tlu; unpo- 
aitiona encouraged by promiscuous Tle re 

are nearly 40 offices where applications arc received 
and inquiries ina<lo. 

Charity, Sisters of. (Sm Smtkhs of Cn^niTV.) 

Charity Schools,— Tbcao schools wero instil uted hi 
Loudon HI 1687-8,^1 prevent the infant p^'or bein/ 
taken into Homnii Catholic seminaries The annual 
meeting of the (liildreii of the schools, at rit. Bauls, 
vv.M, till recoiuly, one of the sights oi London. 

CILVRT A AIAGNA. {See Magna Chauta.) 

OllAlvTE, ih'trt (liUt., chartay paper), in 
French ]Iist.>ry, was originally applied to tlio 
letteis or charters by which the French kings 
couferrotl lights or privities on certain towns or 
cominiiuiUc.s ; but it is now applied to the solemn 
ackuowlmlginont nmde by Louis XVIII., on hi.-i 
restoration in 1814, of the rights of the French 
nation. It consisted of 67 articles, and in prin- 
I ciple was pomowluit analogous to the Magna 
I Oharta and Bill of ll,i.ghts of the British consti- 
tution. A misoonsirnction of one of the articles 
of this chart led to tlio revolution of 1830. It 
constituted tlie fuiid.unontal law of the French 
constitution down to the revolution of 1848, when 
a new state of things was introduced. 

CHARTER, Uhar* 4 er (Fr., chuH\'e)y is tho 
written cvhlciico of things done lietweori man 
and man ; and charters are dividcMl into those 
of the sovrrevjn and those of 'prtmfe pcv^Ofis. 
Charters of the sovereign, “loyal charter.^,’' ure 
those whereby he passeth any giant to a person 
or body politic; as a cliaiter of exemption, of 
Iiriviloge, pardon, or tho like. Charters of i>rivate 
persons arc deeds and instruments for the con- 
veyance of lamls. 

In Scotch Law, the written evidence of a grant of 
heritable propeitv, under condition, such a? that tin- 
person obt.dning the grant shall jiny sums of money at 
ceitain periods, or perform certain services, 

OH ARTERHOTJfSE (a corruption of Char- 
treuse, i.e , , Carthusian), is an hospital, cKax>el, and 
schoolhouse in Loudon, instituted in 1611 by 
Thomas Sutton, of Camps Castle, in tho county 
of Cambridge. The site which it occupies (near 
Smithlield) was bought for a public burial-place 
during the great plague of 1349, by Sir Walter 
de Manny, who, in conjunction with the bishop 
of London, afterwards cstablisiied here a (Jar- 
tUusian moiiastciy. After the dissolution of the 
religious houses by Henry VI I L, the jiroperty 
jiasscd through various hanils, until it was pur 
chased for £13,000 hv Thomas Sutton, who 
founded upon it, and richly endowed, an hospital, 
chapel, and school, called by Fuller a “master- 
piece of English Protestant charity.” It has a 
master, preacher, head schoolmaster, second 
master, with forty-four boys and eighty decayed 
gentlemen, who are provided each with a separate 
room, good diet, and about £26 a year. In addi- 
tion to the scholais, who are admisaable between 
the ages of ten and fourteen, and'^ieceivo free 
board and education, there are a number wlio 
attend the school only during tho day, or board 
witli the ma.sfcors. Tho Ohartcrhoiiso is regarded 
as one of the best of the ]»ublic schools, and 
many eminent persons have been educated here ; 
among whom may be montioned Hr. [i?nac Bar- 
row, Sir William Blackstonc, Ad<li&ori, Steele. 
John W'esley, Bishop TJiirwull, Grote, 

W. M. Thackeray, who, in his novels, frequently 
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alludes to tbo school us “ Grcyfriars,” and Sy 0 . 
Ettsitjako. The school was removed to Godai- 
ming, in Surrey, in 1875. 

€HA(RTISTS, tshaH'-ista, members of a 
political party that sprai^g up in England afterthe 
passing of the llofonn Bill, and who were so called 
from their principles being embodied in a docu- 
ment termed the *‘ Oliarter.” In the autumn of 
1838 monster meetings of the working classes 
were convened at Birrninghum and other parts 
of the nwiufaeturiug counties, and liighly in- 
flammatory speeches were a<ldressed to them. 
The Charter was drawn u]) by a committee 
of six members of parliament and sLx mem- 
hurs of the Working lUeu’s Association. The 
piinciiwl points of the Charter were: — 1, That 
'every inalo inhubitailt of the United Kingdom, 
21 yeaiB of age and of sane mind, provided 
lie he aina tivo of tijicso realms, or have lived up- 
wards of two years in the couutiy and been 
jiaiumli*ed, and bo uncouvicted of tcloiiv, shall 
be entitled to vote in the election of members of 
)*arlkment ; 2, tliat the United Kingdom 00 
<liviaed into 300 electoral districts, so us to give 
uniform constituencies of about 20,000 voters 
'Oach ; 3, that the voting be by ballot ; 4, that a 
,uow parliament he cdected annimlly ; 5, that uo 
property qualification be required for members 
of parliament ; and 6, that every member be 

{ >aid ^^500 a year out of the puldic treasury for 
lis services. Unfortunately the majority of the 
Ohartifits did not coiitiiu' themselves to tliexjoints I 
of the Charter, Many of them advocated an en - 1 
tire ledistribution of x>roperty. Ignorant of the 
l>rincipleu of politicaL economy, they demanded 
the eatabllshraent of a new relationship between 
■capital and labom*, and adopted the cry of “A 
fah’ day’s wages for a fair day^s work.” Many of 
them, further, took ui) the view that tliey might, 
if necessary, ernjdoy physical force to obtain 
their ends. In May, 1839, petition, signed by 
1,280,000 jiersons, was prowseuted to 1‘ai'liaraeiit 
in favour of the Charter, and during that year 
6.eriou8 riots took place in various parts of the 
country, and various of the ringleaders wore im- 
prisoned. An outbreak at Newport, in the month 
of November, resulted in the death of ton per- 
■sotts and the wounding of many more ; and three 
of the leaders, Frost, Williams, and JonoB, were 
-seutenccil to death ; but their punishment was 
-afterwards commuted to banishment. The 
'Stringent moasurcB adopted by the Government 
4 kt length aerved to repress thc^se vioi<*nt commo- 
tions; anvl though, iji JS42, and again, in 1B48, 
outWeak.s took place, tlieee were of a loss serious 
nature, ami were speedily put down. Some «f 
the poiitis of the Clmrtcr have sinco been adopted. 
Votes are now taken by ballot, tlio property 
<luaMcatimi Iras been abolished, and wo have a 
near approach to manhood suffra-ge. 

CHARTOEUSE, I^V CIRANDE, slmr- 

trciffs^ the chief monastery of the CVirthusiau 
'Order in ^'ijance, about thirteen miles from 
Gren<iblo.^(A'ce OAaxHU-srAJfS.) It was founded 
by Ilrinim i^'.C^AQgne, at Grenoble, in 1084. Ex- 
|)eIlo»' the Eevolution, the monks re- 

turned id them monaatery in 1814. 

- OHA^, tiActm (Ang.-Nor.), is a franchise 
granted by the Orownito a stthfect, empowering 
the latter to keepr for Ms diwiiiou, Mdthina ccr- 
t:aiu preoinisl 0 called, the wild animals of clmse 
(winch, in ft legalvaenee, are the same with those 
to wMoh the of force fc ©xtendft) ; hut not 


f of ohftse or royal^awo 
"^Tom the owners of tho 
luting them thereon. 
W' (Heb., Pictiat8)i« 
^ to ft wholo class ot 
laiicicnt Jesvs, the name 


mithorising tho establishment of forest law 
such prcDuict. It has rf)acu described as a 
ftimdlcr forest in the liatKlia of « 

governed by tho forest law^a- R awUa in 
park in that ,it is not ii^dosed, and 
that ft man may have a ^m»e in , ?Lfr+he 
|,gTounds as well as in l»s<Xwn ; being, i^-lecd. the 
liberty of keeping bcastsj 
therein, protected even r' 
land, with a power of hu 

CHASIDIM, 

a name ^iven collective^ 

JowdsJi scots. Amongthetj, - , , 
was given to a sect orgaTi^js^d for the 1 
of oiiposing Grecian innovations, and ijro ja y 
identical with tho AssidtuaiSis mentioned in tne 
book of Maccabaeus. Tho Harrs', Ip.i® more genera y 
applied to a modern sect wLJiit^h sprang up 
I’oland towards the middle ?f centuiy. 
Ofiamlim and ^dikiniYrci'i) the i n 

to designate the two great diviaio''i‘S^^« 
people which arose after the ' 

tivity ; the former being in favoa^^ of 
novations in the law of Moses, iWic latter ^mg 
for a strict adherence to the hS,'*'^ stow. 
From tho former arose all those s. (rifctw tliat 
Iriiditions ami explanations in ® 

law of Moses, as tho Pharisees the latter 

belong tho fcladduoeos, Essenes,! ,1- 
modem sect of Ohosidim, the f ■ was one 

Israel of Podolia, a Jewish rabb;cwi> who reccivOd 
the name Boal-Sliem (lord of tjuwl]^ nam^-), beccftiise 
he gave himself out as having th f **'•^9 laiowlcugo 

of the sacred naino, tliroughrelS 'which he was 
endowed with miraculoiw i>oupii^'CTs, and couia 
grant them forgiveness for thei r ^ specoi ly 

obtained many followers, aiul the time of nis 

death, in 1760, he is’sniil to hr/ f^vc had 40,0^ con- 
verts. This sect is very numeij. .^jlmusin Volaud»Hun" 
gary, tho Daimbiau principjf and Turkey. 

CHASTITY, the of virginity or 

continence. Our laws ji v a woman f*)i' kLuing 

cljaMity ; and a husband 
life of him who attempts 
daughtci. 

(Ut., camK ov 
ri dross formerly worn by the 
, and it seems to have succoedea 
It was JV circular piece ot clotli, 
be centre to admit tlic head > ft^^d 
\ to completely cover the body of 
Js not nf>w used in the Iwigush 
prescribed in the tu >nc of 
»t Book tube worn indilFercntly 
It often appears on the older 
.80S. 

. administration.— 

<nod by vmirn Pitt, sliortly 

Earl a^Ohftth»m, in August, 

id Doc^mbc):, 1767- ‘ 

;y wftStliat the Pmne Miiuster 
office of First liord of the 
Ifrivy Seal. 

Fr.b 'USft tepf 
kind ©f property which, 

o tho, stthiect. matter orthe 

lerein, is 'not/rca/iofes, . 
detiv^ from th« “tech 
», which, Mntmg'th. 
led oidy bea#ta ot ho* 
„.l them, tattU ! 

,a^plie*W« io,»ll TOov^wc 


a man in defence of 
or a father taking, 
to violate his vdfe o' 

CHABUDLE 

jtreiivla), the ou 
pi lost at the all 
the Homan toga! 
with a hole in tj 
it fell dawn so 
tho wearer. It 
church, though 
Edward VI.’s 1?1 j 
with the cope, 
sculptures and bi] 

CHATHAJJ 

The ministry for^ 
afterwards crcatcn 
7766. It terminal 
arky of this ministil 
diC not hold the 
Treasury, but of Li 

CHATTELS, 
used to express u_, 
having regaril either 
quantity of interest t] 
appellation was ori; 
meal Latin word 
Normans, primaadly,4»r 
bandry, or, as we «feil 
a secondary ftense, m 
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in gonwal ; ami not only to those, but to what- 
ever was not a or feud; io which, among tho 
Jformaus, there were two requisites— a ^iven 
flttcation a^s to time, and immobility with regard 
to j>iaoe. And it is in this latter more ex- 
tended and negativ*} sense that our own law 
Adopts the term. Aiiy estate in lauds and tene- 
jsneuts which amounts not to freehold is a ohattel ; 
hut inasmuch as it concerns, or, according to tho 
ieclinioal expression, savours of tho reality, it is 
denominated a chattel reaU order to distin- 
guish it from things which liavo no conoorn with 
the realty — vw., mere movables, a,nd the rights 
connected with them ; and such thiiigs as tijese 
are, on the other hand, ofton described as chattels 
pLTsonal. 

CHEATHSTfr, tchent'-inf;, in English laws tho 
offence of defrauding by menus of deceitful prac- 
"tisQs which cannot ho guavded against by com- 
mon prudence. It is an offence at common law. 
And is indictable. 

CHEIiSEA, BOYAL HOSPITAL, 

tchd'SCy an asylum at Ohelsoa, a suburb of London, 
for (lisablcil or superannuated soldiers. In 16S2 
Charle.s tho Second, at the instigation of Sir 
Sitephen Vox {not of Nell Gwymic, as is traditioji- 
ally assorted), converted a theological college, 
established ]>y James the Virst, into an asylum 
for invalided and destitute soldiers, and Sir 
Christopher Wren was the arcliitect employed. 
Tiio fronta;^' to the Thames consists of a centre 
■with two wings of red brick, with stone dressings. 
Tho buildings of tho Hospital form throe courts, 
two of which are spacious quarlrangles, the otlicr 
open to the river. In tlje area is a bronze 
statue of CharloH the f^ecoud, by Gi inling Gibbons. 
There arc intorc.'iting paintings in the hall and 
chapel, and in the h>riner about a hundred 
foreign flags, captured by BiitLsh troojrs in 
vm’ions parts of tho world, and eleven of 
Napoleon's eagles, Tficro aro about 540 in- 
]>euHionors, who receive board, lodging, and 
uniforms, and a small sum of money weekly. 
Tlmro are also a very much larger number of out- 
^pensionors who receive sums in proi)ortioii to the 
xank they held in the Army. Jn-pouGioncrs are 
paid from 7cl. to 5s. 3d. weekly ; oui-pcnsionor.s 
from i^d. to 3s. 7^1. per day. Vacancies in the 
hospital aro filled up once a quarter. The heads 
of tho priuciiml doiiartmcnts of tho War Office, 
the Secretary of State for War, and the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury (except the First T><»rd 
and the Chancellor of the 'Exchequer') are eu^qj^io 
Commissioners for tho management of the 
hospital ; the immediate control being vested on 
a Governor (a General of high reputation), a 
Xaeutenant-Governor, and a staff of officials. 

CHERUB^ tcher^^uJ^ (Hob., pkiral 
mighty ones), tho natno of a particular Order of 
Angelic beings frequently mentioned in Scripture. 
T.’hey wci;e placed with flaming swords tdiuiird 
'tho garden of Eden when Adam and Ev^Spvcro 
4 rivcn out of it ; and when Moses was oommdhded 
to make the ark of the covona^it, ho was tp place 

cherub on each endof it, so as to covet the 
^oroy-soat with their ■wings, 'What Hie form 
was under which the cherub was here r^resentwl 
,iwe have no cortain account, Q/tid varioas conjec- 
iiiiz&s have been thrown out on the subject, 
ssuany are of the ojunion that, as in BseMcrs 
wion, And R^olation of it was 

ioomposed of parts of a laaan, lion* ofc, and eaigle. 
itu art, ohorubs are oommonl^ % a 


cold’s head with wings, or a.s a human figure 
with ivittga at the Bhuulders, and wings also in 
place of the lower ext i-emi tics. 

CHERUICI, Xje-rhos-ki, *a German tribe, 
dwelling north of tho Harz forest, chiefly memor- 
able for having, und or their groat loader Hermann , 
united with other German tribes in defeating tho 
Roman legions under Varrus, 9, A.D. 

CHEST, MILITARY and KAVAL, 

i tshe.d (Sax., cist or LV/6*t). — Tho term Military 
Chest is applied to tho money and Hoenrities 
which arc held by the chief of the commissariat 
department during a campeign, to provide pay 
and provisions for the soldiers. The Naval 
Chest, or Chest at Greenwich, as it is sometimes 
called, is a fund to provide for the necessities of 
sailoj's who are unable td pursue their calling in 
oonsoquonco of any injury. Gratuities and ]»en- 
bIous for a certain number of years, «>r for life, 
are given out of this fund. It was origiiiatod in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Bailors volim 
tarily giving up a small part of then; monthly 
pay to form the fund. The money llius obtained 
was deposited in a chest kept for the purpose : 
whence the name. 

CHIEF JUSTICES, tsketf Jus'-tis (Er.» 

cAr/, chief; Low htxt. , jusiinariuSf 3ustice), were 
form|rly the principal judges of the courts of 
Queewa Bench and Common -Pleas; the chief 
judge of the court of Exchequer being called the 
Lord Chief Baiun. Now tliere is only on© Chief 
Justice, who presides over the Queen’s Bench 
division of the High Court of Justice. 

CHrLJ)ERMA8-l)AY, on HOLY 
INNOCENTS’ HAY, tshW-dei'^nuxs (Ang.-Sax.), 
an annivorsary of tho Church of England, held 
on the 28t]» of Dooemher, in oommembration of 
the children of Betbloliem, slain by order of 
Herod. Tho Church of Homo appoints masses 
for the day. In tho old time, cJiiMren were 
wbipj)C',fl mi tho day, in order to make them feel 
sympothoiically tho siilToiings of the infants 
killcil by Herod. 

CHILIASTS, kiV-li'Ost^ (Gr., chifiaSy a thou- 
sand), a term formerly applied to those who be- 
lieved that Christ was to come again and icign 
a tliousaiul years upon earth. (^Stc Mixusnium.) 

CHILTERN HUNDREDS, tshiV-tern 
hun'-dredsy is a portion of Buckinghamshire known 
as the Oliiltem Hills. The stewardship of tho 
Chiltom Hundreds is a nominal oflico under tho 
crown, in the gift of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and serves the purpose of cjiabling a 
inomber of the House of Commons to resign his 
seat (which he cannot do unless in some way dis- 
qualified), it l»eing regarded as a place of honour 
and ti*ust under the crown, Tho office is resigned 
immccUately afterwards. 

CHIVALRY, COURT OF, a court of 

honour, and also in some iuatancLS a criminal 
court, eBtablished by Edward tho Third, and 
further regulated by Richard th© %oojid. T)»o 
Earl iiiar^hal presided when only questions of 
honour or of degree and quality were to bo do* 
cided;but when criminal charges were investi- 
gated the Lord High Constable was associated 
HI the presidency. 

CHLZEROTB AJfi) BURJNS, shf^zc^o, 

h 0 o-ran'{t/)y a peculiar moo in tbe department of 
Ain, Emneo, traditionally said to be defteendanta 
of the Sameens. Althougli mduatrlous and 
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generally prosperous, and liaiulsomc iu face sfhtl 
figure, they are held in contempt by the peas- 
antry m ound them. 

GtfOSPJ, ejuihc (Fr,), eignifics a thing; a«d a 
nhim' in arhon is a thing of which a man has not 
the poESossion or actual enjoyment, hut has a 
right to (lemnud the same ])y action. 

OHOUAN’S, ahoLhim', a party of royalist in- 
snrgonts that appeared oji the right hank of the 
Loire dining the Jirst Fiencli revolution. At first 
they were composed chioily of smugglers and 
otlier lawless persons; but they were speedily 
joined by i»e.isaiits, priests, noblemen, and others. 
'I’hcy ai-o said U) have taken their name from one 
Jean (.’ottereau or Chouan (a corruption, it is 
Haul, of “ seroech-owl ”), a loader of 

one of tlieir beiuU, and wlio fell in an engage- 
m< nt oil the ^?nd of lA hruary, 1794. As early as 
3792, tlio ]\rarquis do hi Uou.uie altem]»tod to 
bring tlieiii tt) oj»eii iiisurrectioii ; but, in conse- 
f|unico of his ariest, llio atteni]»t fell to the 
ground. . In the following year Jcari Ootterejiu 
smcecdcd in this attempt, ami, for 11 time, the 
f/.bamnnen'e, as it whs calh‘d, threatened to iin- 
peiil the security of Vr.'iiu'e, and the guerilla war- 
fa 10 winch followed gave oiajdoyirn'iit to as inuiiy 
as 00,000 regular troops. At lengtii, partly by 
foice and partly hy negotiation, I lie iriovoincnt 
Was ])ut down lu 1795 ; uud tliongh t.’ho«A:im>rie 
has, on more than one ocea''ioii ^inee\ attempted 
t > make its apjiearauco on Llio bank.s of the Ij<»iTe 
(us in 1790 and in 1S14-15), it haa never again 
become forirddablo. 

CHlliSM, hriam {(iv., ehri^ina, oil), in the 
Homan and (jlreek tiiiirehes, the oil consecrated 
by the fnslio]! on Ifoly Thursday. There are two 
kinds: one, a compobitiou of oil and Imlsam, used 
in baptism, confirmation, and onlination; the 
other, only idaiu oil, used for catechumens and 
extreme unction. 

CHRIbOME, /iTjvV ohipy a wliite garment 
anciently given to infants, at their baptism, as 
emblematical of the saints' new robe of righte- 
oiusiiess. After having lieeu worn for seven days, 
in token of the seven gifts of the Spirit, it was put 
off in the church bajitisfcery, wnsheil and left 
there. If the child died before the mother was 
churched, it was used as a shroud ; otherwise, 
the mother, at the tinio of her churching, pre- 
sented the clirisQnio to the priests to be used for 
surplices, or covering for the chalice, or for similar 
nurposes. A newly baptised infant is spoken of 
by Jeremy Taylor as a “ chrisomo child,” 

CH IilST, kroftc (Gr., liristu^)^ the pre-emi- 
nent title of our )Saviour 8<)metimes added to Ills 
proper name, as Jesus Christ, soractimeB as a de- 
scriptive phmse, “Jesus, the Christ,” or “the 
Christ of God.” It signifies “The Anointed,” 
and corresjjonds to the Hebrew word which, in 
our vo'&ion of the Old Testament, is translated 

AlcsHiah,’ or the Anointed,” the former word 
being twice used in the hook of Daniel. The 
GVeek forr^^“ Christ,” belongs only to the New 
Testament. (See Atonement, Chbistology, 
MssatAH, Teinity, ko .) 

CHRIST, PORTUGUESE ORDER OP, 
a revi'^'o! of the order of the Ternplo {itee Tbm- 
PIARSh instituted in Portugal, in 1317, and en- 
titled Order of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The knights of the order took jiart in the Portu- 
guese crusades against infideJs, and in the African 
and Indian expeditions, and received as reward 


considerable possossions. Noble dc.scent and 
three yenis’ service against the infidels wero 
among the qualifications for admission. Pope 
Culixtu.s III. , invested the grand juior of the order 
with cpisco[)al power. They bccHiue very wcarlthy, 
anil a.s in the case of tlieir predecessors, the Tem- 
plars, excited jealousy. The king took possession 
of many of fclieir estates, and the offices of ad- 
ministrator and grand master were vested in 
the crown. In the scat of the order was 
transferred to Tlmmar, wliere there is now a 
theological institution for jjho in«tmctioii of the 
priests of the order, wliicli is still very \vonUhy, 
possessing largo estates. It consists of .six knights 
of the gland cross, ^50 commanders, and an un- 
limited niimlier of knights. Only Catliolics of 
noble descent are ailmitted. 

Papal Order of Christ, a branch of the Toituguose 
order, in-itituted by Pope John XXIJ., early in the 
14U1 century. It has only one class. 

OHRTSTADEIJ^HTANS,/ir;.s^u-^rfr-//»r/s 

(“brother of Christ”), a seed of rciient origin, 
first formed in the United States, and having 
some branches in this country. They btlieie 
that all who do not love God i-eri.di at duiih ; 
but tluit the Cieator will recall lo imiuotbil lifo 
all vyho love Him, and they riudl peoiOe this 
world under the rule of (jlirist, who will i< turn 
to reign over His glorified people. The docinue 
of a jiersonal devil is rejected, 

CllUTSTENJNG, a Jiopulur L-nn for b'tj)- 
tism, chioHy in use, however, among iiicnibers of 
t)m < Jliuich of Phigland. 

OHJtRSTrAN, I'i'ixt' -uun^ the name given, 
probably in contempt, to thebelieveis in Christ, 
by the people of Antioch, a.d. 43 “And the 
disciples weio called Christians first iu Antioch ” 
(Acts XI. 26), afterwards accepted by the disci- 
ples themselves as a glorious and honoured name. 
In the 4th century, indeed, Julian the ajiosfcate, 
as an imsult to the Oinistians, ordered that tlicy 
should no longer bo called Christians, but Gal- 
ULcans. The name is used only three times in 
the Nevv Testament — in the passage qviol ed above, 
when King Agrippa told Paul that he almost 
persuaded him to be a Christian, and in the first 
Epistle of Peter If any man suffer as a Chris- 
tian, let him not be ashamed. '* 

CHRISTIAN CHARITY, KNIGHTS 

OF THE ORDER, an order founded in France 
by Henry HI., in the latter part of tlie 16th 
century, for the support of maimed officers and 
soldiers who had distinguished themselves in luili- 
fcuy service, lliiiry IV. placed it under the 
charge of the marshals and colonels of France. 
When the hospital of tlie Jnvalides was c.stab- 
lishcd by Louis XI V., the order of Christian 
charity was supersc ded. 

CHRISTtAN CONNECTION, a denomi- 
nation of Christians in the United States of 
Am|rica. When first established, all doctrine 
terms of communion were rejected, and iiersoual 
piety was the only test of qualifiwition for 
membership. The great majoiity of ipembers 
(about 80,000 in numbfir), now deny the divinity 
of Christ. 

CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF, an 
inoorjiorated society lor the education and re- 
ligious instruction of the poor, liiipparted by tho 
members of the Church of England, ana tlie 
oldest society of the kind in the kingdom. It 
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was foniidoil by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Bray in 
169S, and was incorporated in 1701, its objects 
being — “ (1) to promote and encourage the 
erecting of charity schools in all parts of 
England and Wales; (2) to disperse, both at 
home and abroad, Bildes and tracts of religion ; 
and, in general, to advance the honour of God 
and the goo<l of mankind by promoting Christian 
knowledge, both at homo and in other parts of 
the world, by the best methods that should offer.’’ 
These objects the society ever has, and still con- 
tinues to keep in view. Numerous chatity- 
Hohools liavc been established by it in all parts 
of the country ; lai‘ge sums have been expended 
in behalf of missionary cutov})risea abiotrd ; and 
Bible and tract distribution are largely carried 
on. The society annually expends about £100,000 
in furtherance of tliesc obiccta. 

CHRISTIAN NAME. {See Names.) 

CHRISI’J ANITY, krid-c-nn^-c-tc^ is that 
religion wliicli was histituted by Jesus Christ, 
and the <loctrinos of which are contained in the 
books of the Old and New Testaments. AV'Iieii 
tlic “ fulness of the time” was come— when the 
tlireo great liistorieal nations had, each in its own 
peculiar way, co-operated in preparing the soil 
on which Christianity was to be planted — the 
Jews on the side of the religious element ; the 
Creeks on the side of science and art; the 
Romans, as masters of the world, on the side of 
the political clement —then it was that, through 
Him, and by the power of tlio Spirit tliafc pro- 
ceeded from Him — by the might of Christianity 
— all tlio threads of human dovelopmrnt which 
liad hitherto been kept a])art were to be Inought 
togetlier and infcorwovc'n in one wel). Any at- 
tempt to delineate the system of njligions truth 
inculcated by Jesns (-hiist wtnild ojtcii up ques- 
tions ot coiitiov(‘rsinl theology; for ifc is upon the 
definition of Christianity tluit the denominations 
wliich claim to represent the religion of desus 
Christ so widely differ. All Ohiistian sects, 
widely as they lUffcr in many respects, agree in 
regarding the Christian religion as of divine 
origin, and in that respect radically and nilic* 
lontly different from all other lebgious systems. 
The cxistoneo of God, the alienation of the human 
race from Him, the reality of a future st.;|tc of 
reward or punishment, and the rt coiiciiialioii 
with God through the work of Christ, aie funda- 
mentals ; but the controversies as to the relation 
of Cluiat with the lather, the nature of the 
atonement, the respective efficacy of faith and 
works, ami the relation of the Church to its 
Divine head, and many other subjects, are almost 
innumerable. The loading doctrines of the 
various Churches are noticed under the jiropcr 
headings. The discussion of the evidences, or 
proofs of the truth of the Christian system, hare 
given rise to a vast literature. The ‘^evidences” 
are generally divided into tw'o classosJ, oxternal 
anil internal. The former deals cliiefly with pro- 
phecies, tyiies, and miracles ; the latter vvith the 
adaptation of Christianity to the naturdl^nd 
..nGceliKitics of man. 

History of Christianity,— Tn the treatment of tlio 
, history of Cihrlstinnity, the old System of division into 
ceiituri<»3 has been rightly abandoned, and a division 
'Into epochs adopted instead, Uiough considerable dif- 
(fereiiee ot rpliaon exists as to detei mining the different 
>pi>chs, R Gander divides the periotl from the intro- 
duction of Christianity to the Keforrnation into six 
epoch?, corarn'ising, (i) the first three conturies, or 
down to A.D. 313; (3) from the end of the .Diocletian 
= persecution to the tlirio of Gregory tha Great, bishop 


of Rome (312-590); (3) from the time of Gregory the 
Grwit to the death of the empeior Ohariem igne (v>j- 
814) ; (4) from the death of (‘harlerriagnc to Pope (ire- 
gory VII, (814-J073) ; (5) from Givgor/Vl I . to Honif.ico 
vHf. (1073-1294); (0) from Jlonifaco VIJl. to the 
beginning of the Reformation. The liii.tory of each 
epoch is divided into four sections ;-(j) the rolatibn of 
the Christian Church to the world, its cxtcLsiun and 
limitation ; (2) the Church constitution, Church dls- 
clptine and schisms; (3) Christian life and ChrihHan 
worsihip ; (4) Christianity apprehended and dtvi loped 
as a system of doctrines. J>r. Ceissler divides oeclesi- 
aptical history Into four periods:— <j) from the intx*o- 
duction of Christianity to the time of Uou5tantino(i.<>., 
till 324), when the acknowledgment of the Church in 
the Roman empire was secured— the first development 
of the Clmich under external oppression ; (2) from the 
lime of Constantino to the beginning of the oontro- 
veisies coiirerning image-worship (324-7'26)— the de- 
velopment of Christianity as a prevailing religion of 
tile state ; (3) from the beginning of tlic image contro- 
versies to the Reformation (726-1517) -the develop- 
ment of the I’apacy prevailing over the state ; and 

(4) siince the time of the llofornurtion, the develop- 
ment of rrotcstiintism. The chief sects of Cluistians 
have i)ecn thus classiUed -“(t)'i'he Latin, or Itoinan 
(iatholic Church, the accredited faith of which is em- 
bodied in the ( 'atcehism of the Council of Tient ; (-a) the 
Eastern, or Orthodox (heok Chiirdi, the creed of which 
is defined in the symbol entitled ‘ The Orthodox Confes- 
sion of the Catholic and Apostolic (Treek Church ’ (104a) ; 
(3) the anti- 13 yzantine Kaatern churches of Armenia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Chaldea ; (4) the Trotestant Lutheran 
churehoa holding the Confession of Aug'«burg (15 jo) ; 

(5) the Lrotestant churches holding the (Gallic, JliJvetic, 
aiidj{#gic Confessions; ( 6 ) the Tiotestant Episcopal 
churches holding the Thiity-nine Articles of the An- 
glican church ; and (7) the Protestant churclies adher- 
ing to the Westminster and Savov Confessions.” The 
total number of professing Christians is c.stimated at 
.about 4oo,oro,ooo (nearly onp-tlilrd of the pojmlation 
of the worid), of which, probably, nearly one-half are 
ffoman (’atliDJlcs, about 70,000. wo belonging to the 
various sects of J’rotest'ints. and probably a like Wbin- 
ber to the Greek <“hnrch. The principal points in the 
history and doctrines of Chrijtiaujty will bo found 
notlccsl undor tludr proper heads in different paits of 
this u orlc, 

CHRISTIANS, a name aBsumed by tho 
followcis of Aliwauflcr Oainpboll. (AVc 0.3 MP- 
BEbLTTE^J.) 

CHRISTIANS OE ST. THOMAS, is a 

name a}>pUcd to a pcoide residing on tlio Malabar 
coast, in the south of India, and who jirofosa the 
Christian religion. The Vortuguesc navigators, 
by whom they were first visited, re])Tescnt them 
as profvRsing to have received Christianity from 
the apostle Thomas, who is by some believed to 
havo carried tho Go.spel into India. Others re- 
gard thorn as tho descendants of a colony of Ncs- 
torians ; but the most probable conjectiuo is that 
they are an offshoot of the ancient Christian 
churches in Persia. They have tho episcopal 
form of government, and are said to acknowledge 
the patriarch of Antioch ; their churches con- 
tain no symbols or pictures, except the cross, and 
their priests are allowed to marry. 

CHRISTTNOS, kris-W the name of a 
political party in Spain during tho regency oi 
cpieen Maria-Cliristina rnclading the 

adherents of tho queen. They were opposed by 
tho Oarlists. 

CHRISTMAS, h'isi'-ims and Ang.- 
Sax., mmscy signifying tho mass and a fc,ist), a 
Christian festival observed in memory of tiio 
nativity^ of Christ, on the 25th of December. 
Tho exact day of the nativity of (.^hzisc has long 
formed matter of dispute; but it is generally 
agreed that it could not have bee n on the 25tli 
of Decomber, for one, among several reasons, 
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that tho shei>lierds coaid not have beon watching 
th«it ttocks in tho fields by night in the middle 
of the Tainy season. Sir Isaac Newton has in- 
geiiionsly attempted to accounit for the clioico of 
the 23th of Doceinber^the winter solstice, by 
showing, tliat not only the feaat of the Nativity, 
but mo-st of the others, were originally fixed at 
cardinal points of tlio year, an(l that, the first 
Chiistian calendars having been so arranged by 
mathematicians at pleasure, vfcm afterwards 
adopted by the Christians as they found t)tom in 
th©' calendar, the main object being to have a 
tlxed time of commemoration appointetb Be 
this os it may, tiie 25tli of December has been 
tho day fixed ui>on for the commemoration of tho 
nativity from the enrJicst of tiio Church. Xt 
has been su{)posoil that as, in liomc, a series' of 
lioatlien festivals were heM, tlie celebration of 
the nati\ity of Christ was transferred to the 35th 
of Doccmlicr, for the purpose of drawing away 
tho Christiun i>cople of llouio from all pOrticipa- 
tiem ill the heathen festivals, and of gradually 
drawing the pagans tliemselves from their lieatheu 
customs to the Clliristiaiv celebration* 'The festi- 
vities that used formerly to characterize this 
lieriod liavo now, in a great measure, passed 
a way^ In this country, in old times, on the niglit 
of Chrishnas-evo, it was usinil to light up cimdles 
of uncommon size, called Christmas candles^ and 
to lay a log of wood upon the fire, called a Yule 
log or Christmas block, to illuiniuato the fire, 
arnl, as it were, to turn night into day. At court 
and in disfeingniBhed families, an otlicer, under 
various titles, was appointed to preside over the 
revels. Stowe says, ** that in the feast of Chris b‘ 
mas there was in the king’s iKmse, wherover he 
lodgjMl, a Lord of Misrulc3 or master of merry 
disports; and the like had ye in the house of 
every nobleman of honour or good worship, were 
lie spiritual or tcnipornl.” The mayor of London 
and each of tho shcrhfs had their several lAiirds 
ofJVlnirale. The Jhiritans in Elnglaud were very 
much opposed to these ceremonies ; and in Scot- 
land, the Abbot of Unreason, ns he was there 
called, was suiiprcssed by Act of Parliament in 
1335. Scandtimvian deities, Odin and the 

otii'ers, were .specially w'orshiped at this time of 
the year, and Yute roasts,” were hold, lasting for 
twelve days, and* tho word “ Yule,” has parsed 
into our languaj^c. ami of late year's been very 

n ular “'Cliristmaft'’ poets and story - 1 

era of tlie more gushing kind, Tho liolly and j 
mistletoe so greatly in favour at Christinas are | 
supposed to bo of Druidical origin. The euatom 
of decldng churches and houses at Cliriatmas 
with laurel, box, holly, or ivy, appears to ^ve 
been copied by tho Chiisthins from their pagan 
auoesiors; In the Rouittu Catliolic Church three 
masses aare performed at Christmas, one at miii- 
night, one at daybreak, and one in the morning. 
The Church of England has apeoial services ; and 
Oluistmos Day is. observed by the DutWan 
Churches on the Continent. The Scotch Presby- 
terian^Cliuncband neaiily all sects of Portostant 
Dissente^^ bovei no regard for the day os a re- 
ligious festivaL All, however, consider it- os a 
holiday, ana day especially a^>ropriat!0 for 
fairly ga^orihgs, 

, €/h/ri^$y 

Okriat, had duicoarse), tlie doctrine of the 
person ^ tens applied to such keotisoft 

as those of OwoBv. Noftader, Bengstenbergy a«d j 
Dorncr, which to expomul what is tou^t 
in Scripture jpearsoji of C^ist. i 


CHRONICLES, the name given to two 
J)uoks of tho Old Testament, written after the re- 
turn from the Babylonian Captivity, and stand- 
ing thirteenth and fourteenth in our English 
version. In the Hebrew they are called Books of 
Jki 7 /St i.€.f diaries ; and in tho Septuaginb tfiimjs 
OiYiUted^ or supidomenta, from tjieir being in 
some measure supplementary to the books of 
Kings which precede them. Tho first nino 
chapters of the first book contain a great vaiieby 
of genealogical tables, beginning with Adam, 
which must have boen very valuable to the Jew^ 
after their return from the qfiptiviiy. The more 
ancient are so obscuro as to be hardly intelligible 
unic'se collated with the Pentateuch. The more 
modem are tlie most perspicuous ; but even tiiey 
are not complete. Nothing is to be found of the 
tribc.H of Dan or Zebulon ; that of Benjamin is 
twice iuiroduccd; Judah is copious; and the 
register of David’s descendants runs down to the 
end of the 4th century before Christ (by some 
believed to be a later addition). The genealogies 
of the priests and Levitea are given jnost in de- 
tail, .and terminate with the destruction of 
Jefusalem.. 

CHURCH, tshurtsh (Ger., Jcireke j Dam, 
Hrke; Scotch, kii'k)i is generally supposed to be 
derived from tli© (jroolf X;« 7 *?//A* 07 i, belonging to the 
Lord ; from hurinx^ Lord. The term ha.s two signi- 
fications, applying to the whole collective body of 
those wJio profess to be followers of Jesus Christ, 
and hence denominated by ancient writers the 
Catholic or Univeisal Chiiroh ; and also to a 
building devoted to the religious won.Iiip of 
Churchmen. (^S'cc below.) The assembly of tho 
faithful upon earth is sometimes called tho 
Church 7 mii{n 7 }t, as distingiiif.hed from tlio 
Church triuinj[ifM-ntj tho faithful already in 
glory. In a more limited sense the term i» 
apidied to a body of Christians differing in its 
constitution, dootrine.Sj .and usages from the 
rest ; a*s the Roman Church, Greek Church, lite- 
fonimd Church. In another sense it is applied 
to the whole (.Ihristhm community of a country, 
or to the establisheil religion of a countiy j as 
tho Gallic Ojaurch, Clmrch of Englai^, Church 
of Scotland. In a still more limited sense it is 
applied to a imrticular congregation of Chris- 
tians, who associate together and participate in 
the institutions of Christ with their proper 
pastors, and ininisters* 

Church J>iaoipUne, the means employed by the ('Uiriji- 
tlan Church to enforce religioiw life and conversation 
among its moraUers. In ok times these means were 
held jto inclutle punishment of heretics^ oven tt> deatl* ; 
and the Churcli of Romo has now an elaborate system off 
penanoo. Excommunioation was one of the most 
powerful instrunmirts wielded by the Churcli to in- 
thnldute offenders. The Chnroh of England and all the 
hiojj'Confornung Churches havosome means of enforcinjr 
a moderate discipline among their members. 

Church Oeyemmoni—There are many dlffereneca 
among Ohnshans as to tho Scriptural authority for thv 
mode of government. 
Churches, such as those of Rome and 
mmm, confide the authority to bishops who have 
been admitted to the eplscoiwil offices l>y the iipposiblon 
of h^ds; J^'esbyteriaos, to . the toinistwe. and elders 
S? raeeUttg. in Synod ; 

Weslejun hwthodjets to a cowest of mlntitegl^azul^ 
Independents, and seme qther oodles of Noti-cqf^riir 
ists dwm that each ehurch oV cougnsgatloll has ik&t 
right to manage aU its ovm 

CBiuroh Kisiaty» <:^ 

GQTOOH, ,tijo mm 9 givem to buUdimt 
e»p©eially set apart God, TiS' 
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models after which churches aro principally 
Imilt arc those of the old ftonmo^ baailioa' {see 
Bawlioa), and the cruciform idah ado^jted ia 
Byy^ntiue architecture, {/^ee Byzantese Aeohi- 
1:11:0x1; RU. ) Church os are ilividod iiita five classes : 
— I, Metroi)olitan churches, or the princiijal 
churclics in the sees of archbishops j 2, (jathedial 
churches (secOATiiCDEAL); 3, Collegiate cUurohcs, 
or churches that have a cliapterof canons, but no 
bishop ; 4> Conventual churches, or churches at- ’ 
tached to a monastery under the superinteudence 
of an abbot ; and 5, Parish churches. The first 
four classes arc more oniato in character, and 
are considerably largc*^ than ijic fifth, and liavo 
niunoron8 chapel»|bnd aisles atUohe<l, which oro 
not to ho fouml in the parish chutch. The 
cathedral church, so called because it contains 
the tin one of a bishop, which has been described 
in a prceediug article, may be taken aa the general 
t3'lie of theso four classes. The parish ckmch, 
particularly tliose built prior to the date of the 
Reformation, is generally built in the form of 
the I'jatin cross, with the nave much longer than 
the arms, forming the transepts and choir, or 
chancel. Tlioae of the i8th century are, for the 
.most part, built in imitation of the old Greek 
temple, a style utterly luisuifccd to a Christian 
church; but in the 19th century, a tendency ia 
shown to imitate tlio purer Byz:antine form of 
church arclutcotuie, ami to build the churches 
more in accordance with the form of the Greek 
cross, in jyliioU the nave, transepts, and chancel 
are of oc|ual length. The principal part of oirr 
old parish churches belong to the Anglo-Norman, 
Karly Porpejuliculor, and Decorated foims of 
English architecture. {Sec the various head- 
ings.) 

CHURCH OF ENOLAND.-Under thn 
hoculing Anulo-Oatholxc, or Anoeioan CJHJitcnv 
a sketch is given of some of the more prominent 
incidents in the history of the English Church'; 
and some intt’iresting items mity bo added undoi? 
this heading. The records of the persecutions 
under Diocletian in the 3rd contuiy, cstabliwir 
tho fact that at that time there were many con- 
verts to Christianity in this country. Three 
British biahaps were present at tho council of 
Aries, ill 314, more than xSo years before Pope 
Grcgoiy sent Augustino to tliis country, Canon 
lolls us, in tho last edition of the Eney- 
cl€p(Fdia ISHtanninai “In 668 Archbishop Theo- 
doso, by sub-diviiling dioceses and establishing’ 
parish churches, gave form to the Christifinity of 
the country, The township becomes the sphere 
of duty of a single priest, ttie Kiilgtlbiff tho 
dioceso of a bishop, the whole land the province 
of a mctrcjpolitan, the rival archbishops head 
rival nationalities ; the great^fr tHocoses are divided 
on the lines of the earlier under-kingdoms ; tho 
shires became tho'^ archdeaconries, and the hun- 
dreds the doanories of a l^tot agOi Thh Church 
of England had from the first aterritori^^orgaiii* 
zation ; tho land was divided and parcelled out 
to it, or rather by it. A« the nati% 
words- unity, the territorial ehahi»of fhO' 
beoamo only tite more firinlyfi^tcdi 
dtmments, wliach liad. iai tha irAt .plttco be^'; 
vohifitacily given, vfm ra^ififed. and otmftmied, 
Thcr Church^ was not exulowed'ai^ moru tiian 
esfiibUshod by Shy definite act of the state; bhk 
grtjvidng up together with the state^ it obtained' 
‘ sources of revonuo from the pii^ of: the faithfuls 
' —its isosition and resourofes bhihst not 
hut defended and eeeored bylawt* . At the iiaie 


of the Conquest, there were about ^00 parish 
churches ill England. By various laws and 
directions of the English keys, the^uulcrgy had ac- 
quired a right to tho tithe of all movaolo goods, 
and tho gifts of tlio faithful had emdehod the 
church with lands to tho amount of alnmt tbVee- 
teiitlis of the wholo property of tho couui-ry. In 
modineval Acts of Parliament, the Church is al- 
ways dosci'ibetl as tho Church of Englaiid, and a» 
neai’ identified with tho Church of Romo ; and 
it Wixs* in order to gain tho vassalage of tho Eng- 
lish Church that the Pope granted to WUliam of 
Normamly permission to attacic England. Tho 
modern history of tho church may be taken 
to begin with tlie revival, in 1562, of the tliirty- 
nine ^Vrticles {sec AiiTiCLKs), which with the Book 
of Common Ihuycr {see Common Prayer) contain 
the doctrinal basis of the Church. The Church 
claims to be Protestant, as sympathizing with the 
protest made in Germany against tho ej-rois of 
Rome ; Catholic, as part of the universal Church 
of Christ. It claims, also, to be legally and his- 
torieally continuouB with the chundi of. the most 
ancient times, ‘ ‘ a trucaud apostolic church, teach- 
ing and maintaining the doctrines of tho apostles. 
The success of the Parliamentary party, theeK»icu- 
tionof Charles I., and the substitution of a Com- 
monwealth for a monarchy, abolished tlio Church 
ai\ institution of tlie State. The bishops were 
declared delinquents, and their property wiia 
confiscated ; and tho clergy wwo ejected from 
their benefices. In 1660, on the restoration of 
tho monarohy, the Church was* re-established, 
and since then the connection with the ^tato has- 
been iiubrokon. I'ho Sovereign is the hctt<i of 
tho Church, but otdy in torupoml matters, and 
caimot of hw own will make any alteration in tho 
jjfsndccs’ OP oidain a olorgyman. I’lie archhisli^n 
arc appointed directly by the Crown, but the 
other' oishops are in tnoory elected by the dooiis 
andothor membern of the oluqiters of tho diocoscs, 
who receive from tlie sovereign a d'elire^ or 
licrmission to choose a bishop, accompanied, how- 
ever, by tho nomination of some person, who, an 
a rule, is elected without question. Thera have 
been instances, liosvever, in which tlio nominee 
has been objected to by the chapter, but in tho 
end the Royal will has prevailed. The Ohui'ch 
IwssofsKos two consulting bodies for oousidering: 
spiritual and temporal affaira, eouvoeations of 
the arcliiepiscopaV provinoes of Canterbury and 
York ; but tJic latter rarely moots. Convocation 
was originally a general assembly of the clergy of 
tile nation, convened by the sovereign’s writ, 

1 directed to the archbishop of each province. 
Sinoo the early part of the 14th century, tho con- 
vooaiion of the province of Canterbury bus- been 
divided into two sections, the upper ojid the? 
lowerbouses, tho former consisting of the bishops, 
the latter of deans, prabendarics^ archdeacons, 
hnd a certain number of the bencfice<l olei^y^ 
eleotfeii by the main body. Convoefttirm was- 
re-orgonized in tbe reign pt Henry VIII., but tho 
power limited. In 1716, it was deprived of vari- 
ous; privileges and ceased to meet, until 1854, 
sines which date it assembles annually at tbe 
commetioomea^ of wh l?ai*liaim entail” session ; 

! bUtthhdomwrationBohiefiyresultinexpressionsof 
opthion and Imvo little practical result, except in 
1873, when it considered cortain alterations m 
the Litinigy, to wlrich^etFect was given by Act of' 
Barlxament. Ia 1801, tho Church of Ehiglatnh 
and the Church of Inland were united ; but' 
sepomted on the disestablishment of^ the latter 
in 1869. Although the use of the liturgy and 
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subscription to the Articles is required of all 
clergymen of the Church of England, yet th#ro 
« is great diversity of opiriioi^ on mutters of doc- 
trine and ceremonies amongst them ; indeed, 
there are now four great parties in the Church — 
KittTahstic, High Church, Rrond Church, and 
Evangelical (tre various headings, alsoBssAVS and 
IlEViK\\s and TKACTAniAXiSM), aiui Calvinistlc 
and Arminian teachings are alike found wifchir^ 
its pale. ''Chero are three orders of clergy— 
bishops, priests, and deacons —and throe ordina- 
tions. A canditlato for holy o7*dors mast be 
twenty- three years of age, ainl the bishop must 
be satisfied of his fitness, by education and moral 
conduct for the office, before be is ordained as 
dcHcon ; and Ijaving held the office for a year, be 
miiy pre>sont liimself for ordination as a priest, 
wiiile a deacon, ho cannot pronounce the ^abso- 
lution 111 the services of the church, or coii^c- 
cfate the bread or wine for the Holy Comminiiou. 
A i>rjiest must have been previously a deacon, and 
only a pi iest can lie a2)point<j<i to a bishopric. Diy 
members of the Church of England arc strictly 
those who have been baiitizcd in the Church, and 
confirmed, and are communicants j but as the 
Chureli is a national institution, it is sutiposed to 
be iiie church of all, and persons are in the habit 
ot styling themselves churchmen, because they 
bolougto no other church or sect, the result being 
that any attempt to estimate the number of mem- 
bers of the Church of England is exceedingly 
(.lilficnlt. 'Hiere arc two archbishops, 28 bisho^js, 
four satfragau and three asai'^tant bishops, ami 
about 70 colonial and missionary bisho|«. The 
other diguicarirs are chancellors, deans, aruh- 
deacuns, prebendaries, canons, minor canons, and 
priest vicars. These, and the incumbents of 
rectories, vicarages, and chapelries, make the 
number of preferments of the church, according 
to official returns, 12,327. The number of j>arishr!s 
• is 11“, 077, aiiiJ of churcbos and chai)els about 
14,200. In many of the Uigo parishes in populous 
towns, district parishes have been formed, the 
inoinnbopts of which, formerly coinmcmly known 
as perpetual curates, are now styled vicars. The 
old benefices are either rectories, where the in- 
cumbent receives the tithes {nee TiXiiKb^) or the 
greater portion of tliem ; or vicarages, wdiero only 
the small tithes,” and in some oases none at all, 
are received by the incumbent. At the dissolution 
of the mouastmes, many of the “great tithes” 
were giv.m to Uiymcm, or to erutowod colleges. 
Xn 1833 an Ecclesiastical Oommissiofa wa» ap- 
pointed to consider the state of the revenues of 
ttie eliurch and other matters {m Ecoiiic«TAsriOAL 
CoMMmnioN), one re-sult of their labours being 
a ro-arrangcment and to some extent an equaliza- 
tion of the, emoluments attached to dignities 
and bcttcfioee. The holder of an ecclesiastical 
bunofice, iUj, by thu laws of .England, regarded as 
a corimratjdn,' and ho caun<Jt bo deprived except 
by the sentence of an ecolosiastical court. He is 
entitled to the -full enjoyment of the benefice, 
glcboi monies fif ,any), timber^ &c., during his life, 
but he canifot sell it, and is evou punishable for 
He is the “parson ” {persond eedeavt) of 
the paVish.^, Occasionally these rights are “ap- 
l)topriated>” that is/thu benefice is periietuajly 
annexed spiritual corporation . which, 

eJf-hcr aggregate, i« the'patron of the liv- 

ing, In that case a vicar is apijointcil, to whom 
the spiritual duty belongs, in the same manner' 
as in parsonages' not appropriateil to the reetdr. 1 
Tuo total annilal value of the endowments is { 
a);oat £4,000^000^ when, as in the case of new ' 


districts, there is no endowment, or-an insufficient 
endowment, part of the incumbent’s stipend is 
paid from pow-ronts or the offertory. Ouvatcfi 
are imbepoftced clergymen, who assist rectors and 
vicars in tho performance of their dntitis, and 
have no fixed position. Tlieir incomes arc gene- 
rally small, only two or three, in the whole 
church, receiving as much as .€300 a-year. 
(In the Liturgy of the Churches, all jiriests hav- 
ing “ the care of souls,” including, of course, the 
'beiioficed clergy, arc spoken of as “oujates.”) 
Holu^jrs of advowsoiis {nee Advowsons) have the 
right of presentation to benefices, subject to the 
approvakof the nominees lay the bishops of the 
dioceses K», which tbe livings are situated. -Be- 
sides the ri^t of presentation^pertaining to tlie 
Queen, the lidtal Chancellor, the Jh iuco of AYales, 
the higher cler|g, the Chapters and the Univer- 
sities, there arwearly 4,000 i)ersou8, who have 
the right of imfi’onago. Advow^sons and next 
preseutatioiiB ma^ be sold as iiropcrty; but , a 
presentation may 4ot bo sold when A living is 
vacant. \ 

Church of Ireland, fflec InBLAiiro, Ciiuncit of.) 

Chnroh of Home. (<sS R-oman CATjioLitutiM ) 

Church of Soetland. wee «con.fANi), CuupcJt i‘F.) 

CHURCH OF G®||Pt the name assumed by 
a body of Baptists forniW in America,' m 1837, 
under the leadership of l|>hu Wincbrennrr, and 
commonly known as Winebrcniicr Baf^tists. 
They consider foet-waabit* o.n ofdiuaneOrto be 
observed, and that the sali^jr maniifacture of ar- 
dent spirits is immoral. ^fhere ai6 about 
church members, chiefly in^Poniisylvania 
Western States. • , 
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sent jug the bishop. constitute a kind of 

corponitioii, and avo enabled to sue and to bo ; 
sued at la^sv'. , * v I 

CHURCHYAItD, is the ground adjoining , 
to the chuich, in Avbich tho dead aiH) buried. 
(;6>ce ** 

CIKOINKA'JCIj THE, nn-sin-nai*-e^ was a 
society or ordc?r V)f certain officers of the United 
States army, ‘e&tablish6d in ,17^3, with AVashing* 
ton at tb^ir head. They took thoir name from 
Cincinnatusji, the Tloman general who left tho 
plough to defend the State. As the order was 
made hereditary, iik was regarded by many as tho j 
germ of an, aristocracy, contrary to the spirit of re- j 
publicatiiHin, and became so unpopular that it at ! 
length ceased to exist. J 

CINQUE POUTS (Fr^^ five ports). It ha.s 
l)ecn stated that as early as the time of Edward 
the Confessor, the five ports on the English coast j 
Opposite to P'rance -“Sandwich, Dover, Hytho, 
Itonmey, and HastingvS -weie enfranchised and 
leceived other special privileges. They were 
looked on as tho gates of England, and tlie 
dvif(Mices against foreign invasions. In 1078, 
\Villiam the Conqueror formed the district of 
the five ports into a kind of county palatine/ 
under the jurisdiction of a warden, whose seat or 
admnnstiation was in Dover Castle. Richard I. 
added llye and Wiuchelsea to tho ports, thus in- 
crcdsiug the nuinhor to seven, although the old 
title was retained, and some similler ports wore 
iinule subordinate to them. They wore re(iuired 
to furnish a fleet for the defence of the kingdom, 
rrevious to the revolution of i688, the lord 
wardens nomijiatod the parliamentary repiescn- 
ta lives of the ports; but in the following year 
an Act of Parliament declared the right and 
freedom of election. By the Reform Bill of 1 
183.;, tho number of representatives was reduced 
from ih to 8 ; and tho Municipal Reform Act 
cliiingod tho ancient mode of governing the])orts. 
The 1 ord-wardcii.s formerly exercised a jurisdio- 
tion in respect of civil suits, but that was 
abolished in 1855. The office of lord-warden is 
genor.illy conferred on some distinguislied man, 
and in recent times has been held by the Duke 
of \Vt'lliugton and Lord I’almorston. 

CIRCUITS, dr'-kiU (PV., circuit; Lat,, 
circidius), arc divisions of the kingdom, for the 
pui'poso of holding the assizes. ((Sre AssiZKij.) 
In 1 876, the circuits were re-arranged by an order 
in council and arc now South-Plastern, or Home ; 
Mi<llan(l, Northern, North'Eastern, Oxford, 
■WcHtern, North 'Wales and Chester, and South 
Wales. 

Circuit Courts are courts ot .the United States, next 
Inferior lo tbesupreme judicial court. The United States 
aie divided into einniits, and in each circuit one of tho 
courts is held. It has jurisdiction, direct or appelUUs, 
both In law and equity ; and in soma circumstances 
criminal cases come before it. 

CIRCUMCISION’, sir-kum-si^-shun (Lat., 

a cutting round), U tho cutting off the prepuce 
or foreskin-— -a common among eaatern 

nations, both ancient , and modefni Abraham 
w^as commanded by God io oircumoise himself 
and all the males of his .hor^ehpld, and to trans^ 
mit the custom tohis 'posteri^» Ittoc^ place 
on the eighth day after bhfth, and is still very 
scrupulously observed by the Jews. ' There is 
ijidubitable evidence to show that the rite was 
practised by-tho E^ptians lo^ before the time 
of Abraham ; and Herodotus imd others mention 


its having been practised among various nncici^t 
Rations. ^ It Ijas been suggested tlint it oiiginated 
in a sacrifice to the mysterious gemjrativu force 
of nature ; but it is commonly thought that it was 
a sanitary precaution of value in liot ebniatos. 
In modern times it has boon found \>ii\ctisud 
through a groat part of Africa and Asia, and 
•ven in Mexico, the West Indies, and various 
parts of Soutii America, Africa, Aiistr.dio, and 
the Soutli S^*a Islands. Among tluj Mahom- 
modans, a.s well as by tlie .lows, it is ij^'garded 
as a religious rite. The Arabians defer the rito 
till the 13th yoai. Tlie Abyasiniaus arc the only 
people professing Christianity who practi.se it. 
On istiana generally believing that, as a sign of 
covenant with God, it w.as superctMlcd tho 
Christian dispensation. St. l*aul says, in the 
Epistle to the Galatians (confirmed in other 
places), “ In Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor imcircunicision, but faitli 
which worketh by love.” 

Circumcision, Feast of, is a festival observed by the 
rhurch in conjmemoration of tho druunn'ision of 
Josiia Christ, held on the eighth day aftor tfiiiLtinas, 
or the first of January. 

emeUMST ANTI AL EVl DICNCE. (,svc 

Evidknoe.) 

CISTERCIANS, a religious 

order originally establishes! by St. Robert, abbot 
of Moleame (1098), and waij so called from having 
its first establishment at (;iteaux (Cistercmin), 
near Dijou, in P>ance. Through the exertions of 
St, Bernard of Olairvaux (a monk of the order) 
and others, it increased in power so raifidly tliat 
within a hundred years of its fonrnlation it em- 
braced 800 rich abbeys in diiferent parts of 
Europe. It became so powerful, that it governed 
almost nil Europe, both in temporal and siui itual 
concerns. The Cisterciau>s deiiicatiul themselves 
to a contemplative life, and their rule was severe. 
Cardinal De Vitry says they neither wore skin.s 
nor shirts, nor ato flesh, except in sickness, and 
, abstained from fish, eggs, milk, and cheese. 'L’hoy 
lay only on straw beds, in their tunics and cowls ; 
rose at midnight and sang praises to (jod till 
break of day ; spent the day in labour, reading, 
and prayer, and in all thoir exercises observed a 
strict and coutiniuil silence. They avoided all 
splendour in their churches. Towards the end of 
the 12th century, however, riches and indolenco 
began to operate unfavourably on their discipline, 
and led the way to great corruptions. Many of 
tho convents had ceased to exist before the Re- 
formation, and many more speedily after that 
event. In tho reign of Henry VIII. there were 
75 abbeys and 26 nunneries of the order in 
England, and in Scotlaiid n abbeys and 7 nun- 
neries. The abbeys included the splendid eiUtices, 
now grand even in their ruins, of Tin tern, Fur- 
ness, IVuntains, Kievaux, Melrose, and Cu1ios.h. 
There are now couventa of the order in Spain, 
Poland, Austria, and Saxony, The habit of tho 
order is a white robe or oassook, with a black 
scapulary and a woollen girdle. 

CITATION, -shun (Iiat., ntatio)^ a 
summons to appear, applied particuijvrly to pro- 
cess ia the spiritual courts, where they proceed, 
according to the course pf the civil and canon 
laws, by citation, 

CITIES OF REFUGE, were six 

cities (three on eacli side of Jordan) which God 
commanded Moees to set up for a refuge for the 
ohRdren of Israel, and for tho stranger and for 
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the sojourner among them, thht every one that 
killeth any, person unavk^ares might flee thither, 
and find refuge from the avenger of blood, llie 
manslayer was to remam there until the death of 
the high priest, after which he could return to 
his own Wd. They were Hebron, Shechem, 
and Kodeah-Naphthali on the west side of J ordahi 
and Bezer,, Ramoth-Gilead, and Golan on the 
oast. It is eaid that at every cross-road signs 
w«*Q set up, pointing the way to the cities of ro- 
ftvge. n 

CitiiM of tl|e Hun.--Variou 8 cities around tlie Dead 
flea, of wUich lilodom an<l(.'oinorrah were the prindpaL 
Destroyed on account oi their Wickedness. 

CITIZIKN, sH'-i‘zen {’Sr.,citoym, IM., civis), 
is, by Aristotle, defined to ho one who partici- 
pates in tho judicial and legislative power in a 
.state ; and in this sense it could only no applied 
in those states in which the people bhd some 
sharedn tho sovereign power. In ancient Greece 
juid Xloino, citizens enjoyed numerous important 
piivilcges and dminunitios, whieh they watched 
<»V€r with the most jealous care. No magistrate 
could order a Roman citizen to be put to death, 
nor to be punished by stripes. St. Paul’s plea 
that he was *‘a citizen of no .mean city^' is 
f Hinilisr. Citizenship was only obtained by birth, 
or conferred by a public act. No term of resid- 
ence, or tho circumstance of being born in the 
city, conferred that right. Neither could any 
one claim citizenship by birth unless ho was bom 
of .luch a marriage as the state considered legal — 
all marriages between citizens and freed’^ slaves, 
or tlieir acacendaiits, were ittegal. To be a 
citizen, it was necessary to be an inhabitant of 
Home, to l>e enrolled in one <?f the tribes, and to 
bo capable of dignities. Tiicre was also a lower 
class of citizenship, which conf erred no right of 
voting or of holding public office. The pfaetioe 
of aamitting alieJw {fi^rf/rim) to the rigiits of 
citizenship became more and more common as 
their, torritoriea extended; and at length the 
t‘mperor Caraealla granted the froerlom of Roman 
oirlzens to all the inhabitants of the Roman 
world ; but by this time their <ii»tmetire rights 
lutd been lost. The English law gives citizenship 
to every i>eraonbornwithia the British dominions; i 
as well as to all persons who are born anywhere 
of a British citizen, or of one who.so father, or 
faiher'^8 father, was a citizen of Great Britain, 
Commonly the term citizen hj employed to denote 
the iuliabitant of u> town. In France, a oiti2sen 
is one who has been born in the country, or is 
naturalized in it. In the Rovolutionary^ period, 
when titles luu^l been abolished, the Fronoh od* 
dressed each oLher aa citizens. : 

CITY, sit'-e (Fr., ciM; Bat., a large 

And Important town. It is cominouiy said that 
^ city is a borough or a town -corporate, which is 
0 r ha^beeo the seat of a bishop ; biit this is not 
ntrietly correct, for there are many examples of 
towns in England which were onee tlp> seats of 
biidiopt, which are never called cities, The term 
soemZ rather to have been anciently applied as 
bojic^limeutary to cettoin towns of priuci\>al note 
and importancic, St, Alban’s and Truro, how- 
ever, iiwhi4ib have recently l>e©fi mwlo the seats of 
nbit' officially stylwl cities, in the 
Vaitcd:S»tcs, the name is applied to all towns 
whii'h ai^^iebrporated and ^vwmed by a lUaybr 
smd aldev'ihieu, " 

crrrc^ciiowx. (&«c8owk.) ' 

OrVIL, atV -41 {Lat.y civiH$j from eiithy a citi- 


zen), tliat which relates to the community, or to 
the policy and government of the citizens and 
subjects of a state. 

CIVIL DEATH, is where a inan, by on set 
; of parliament or judgment of law, is attainted of 
treason or felony, by which he loses his civil 
rights and capacities, and becomes, as it wore, 
dead in law. Foimierly it took place, also, where 
a man objured the realm, or went into a nionas- 
teiywond became a monk, in wlijch cases he was 
i accounted dead in law^ and his estate fell to the 
next heir« 

CTVTL LAW.— By this term, absolutely 
taken, is generally understood the civil or muni- 
cipal law of the Roman empire, m comprised in 
the Institutes, the Code, and the Digest of the 
emperor Justinian and the constitutions made 
by himself and some of his successors. Like the 
canon law, it has no force wlicre it is repugnant 
to our common law, and the courts of the latter 
will piYdiibit any excess of jurisdiction, if at- 
tempted by any tribunal dealing with the civil 
law, {See Canon Law.) 

CIVIL LIST, the income awarded to 
English sovereigns. Formerly the term was ap- 
plied to the Hat of all tho expenses of the civil 
government of the Mntry, and before the time 
of the Restoration IKe whole exx)ense8 of the 
government, civil and military, W’ere included in 
one list ; but a distinction was then made between 
tlio militaiy and tho civil expenses of tho govern- 
ment. During the reign of William Ilf. the 
I amount of the civil Iwt avoragctl about £‘6So,ooo 
annually. Under thir* head weie included the 
expenses* of tho royal household, of the privy 
purse, maintenance of the royal i)alaccs, salaries 
of the lord chancellor, judges, otficors of state and 
ambassadors at foreign courts, incomes to tho 
members of the royal family,' secret money, 
pensions, In succeeding reigns tlie amount 
of the civil list was much , increased, until by i 
'Will. IW c. i5^ it was confined to expenses pro- 
per for the maintenance of tho royal household, 
and tho sum of £510,000 granted to his majesty 
exclusively for tho privy purse, tho salaries and 
expenses of the household, secret -service money, 
and pensions. The civil list is fixed in the first 
session of IVi.rliam€*nt after tho acce.ssion of tlio 
Sovereign, and in understood to be granted for tho 
whole period of his reign. Her Majesty’s civil 
list was settled, as in preceding reigns, on her 
accession to the throne, by i and 2 Viet. c. 2. 
In terms of that act she surrendered the heredi- 
tary revenues of the crown for life to be a part of 
the Consolidated Fund (which sre)^ in considera- 
tion of an annual sum of £385,000, for the sup- 
port of her majesty’s household and the honour 
and dignity of the crown. application of 
this sum is intrusted to the lords of tho treasury, 
and it is apportioned amon g j^ several branch ea 
as follows ; — ^Privy purse, ip|p^ ; Bnlaiies and 
wages, 4^31,260* retiring ^NHowanoe and pensions 
te aervantSy £44,240; excuses of household, 
£172,500 ; rayal bounty, eSpM, and special ser- 
v^s, £13,200; leaving m unapprotwiated s^ridus 
of £8,040 ; but at tba end, of year the lords 
of the treasury are authorizod te direct that the 
^viiigs In any one of these classei# may l>e a^ipUed 
m ai<i of the charges under «ny of tim otherB. In 
addition to the above sum, £r ,1200 is granted to 
her Majesty for each and succeeding year 
of her reign cuipuhMsivoly, Idr tlte paymtut of 
pensibna to “ petifOJitiviiOhaVO just claims on the 
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royal Iwnelicoiice, or who, by their personal aer- 
vicoa to the crown, by the performaiico o£ ilutiea 
to the public, or by their useftil cUscoveries in 
science and uttalnmeuts m literature and tUo 
arts, have merited tlie graces ©onsuleration of 
their sovorcigu and the gratitude of their coun- 
try.” It is furtlier provided, that if in any one 
year the civil list eliarges should exceed the total 
sum of £400,000, then an account of the parti- 
culars of the excess shEiIl be laid before parlia- 
ment within thirty days.. ■* * - 

CIVIL SERVICE, that department of the 
government servic^ which is neither naval nor 
military. In it aro included the officers of the 
House of Lords, the House of Commons, the 
Post-office, Customs, Inland Revenue, Treasury, 
Home, Foreign, and Colonial offices, War-office, 
Admiralty, Board of Trade, Ooui'ts of Law, Diplo- 
matic Corps ' &o. Formerly, appointments to the 
civil service were obtained chiefly by favour, and 
frequent complaints were made as to the in- 
efficiency of the servants. In 1855 a commission 
wa^' appointed, which reportofl most unfavour- 
ably on the existing system of appomtments ; 
and hence, by an order of council, dated 21st 
May, 1855, it was ordained that commissioners 
be appointed to examine young men propped 
for any of the junior situa||pne in f^lio civil esiab- 
lishments, and grant ceilBcatcs to sucli as they 
shall find duly qualified, sKriug previously aacoi*- 
tained that they are within the prescribed age, 
free from physical defect or disease, and of good 
moral chai-acter. In 1870 the system of open 
competitive examinations was made general, and 
“ the gates of forty-five public departments set 
ajar for all comers of ability.” {iSee Examina- 
tion".) The ages for admission aro generally fixed 
at between i8 and 25. The commissioiiers can 
neither nominate nor appoint, but only examine 
and notify the remit ot tiie examination. In 
1876 another commission, known as tlie Fl^Hair 
Commission (l^ecause presided over by the l^ht 
Honourable Lyon Playfair), made considerMblo 
alterations in the service. Stafi appointments, 
and those of other auxierior officers immediately 
below the political heads of departments, and 
subordinate to them alone, are not considered to 
bo in the necessary course of doi>artmentivl. pro- 
motion, although upper division clerks are eligible 
for them. If the promotion to them should not 
go into the office, they may bo filled up by the 
transfer of officials from other branches 01 the 
service, or by the introduction of outsiders who 
possess the necessary qualificatioufit. On retiring 
uom the civil sorvioe, the servant xoceivea a 
pension for the rest of his life, proportioned to 
the period of his service and the amouiit of his 
salary. Estimates of the expenses of the various 
departments the civil service are ahuuaJlj' pre- 
senteil for Parliamentary sanction, and, if ap- 
proved, the House of Commons votes the money 
required. 

CIVIL WAR, a war between the inhabitants 
of the same state. Or the oitisens of llie same 
eity — one of the matest misfortunes that can 
befall a nation. The Wars Of tlie Roeetis the war 
bet^^n the Parlk^ent^ and Charles L, in thb» 
country, and the struggle between the Northern 
and Southern Slates Of America', in x€6x-5,;ar6 
the most notable dyil wars since ancient Winzes. 

OI\ntLlAN, (Led*., cifir^a dtleen), 

A popular term fil^fying,a ^teon who is isdtlier 
clerical, miUtary, nor naw profesfliom In 


Law, a civilian is a jjorson who has studied the 
Jaw and principles by which civic rights may be 
vindicated honourably, eitlior in geneml society 
or in tho special siate to which he belongs. Tho 
oivil law of ancient Rome was much studied in 
an the states of Europe in former times, and 
greatly infiuenoed the formation of many muni- 
eipal systems. Those who devoted much study 
to tho uatiUe of these laws were called civiHcma; 
and on account of the more severe cljnraeter of 
the studies required, the term graduftlly was ap- 
plied to tho professor or doctor, as cUstmguislu'd 
from the practitioner of lawA. At present, in 
this country, the term is still applied to a student 
or teacher of Homan civil law. 

CIVILIZATION’, stv-il-i-sai' ’thun (Lat., 
.cim, a citizen), is one of those terms in common 
use which St is difficult accurately to define in 
words. It is derived from the l^atin word civiH^ 
a citizen, probably from those who Hyfl^ cities 
being more civilized than those who^nhabit 
country parts, or from the living in cities being 
one of the great characteiiaiios of civilized life. 
According to Guizot, the fundamentol idea of 
civilization is progress or development — the jHir- 
feeting of civil life or of society, properly bo 
called ; but coi^rising, also, the advanct^ment of 
tho iniiividual internal life, and the developmeub 
of man himself, of his faculties, his sentiments, liLs 
ideas. Hence civilization subsists on two condi- 
tions, and manifests itself by two symptoms — 
the development of social activity and that of in- 
dividual activity — the progress of society and tho 
progress of humanity. Civilization denotcjs a 
state of advancement from the savage stato to 
that higher and more perfect condition which 
both reason and revelation lead us to believe to 
be tho ultimate destiny of tho Jiuman race, Tho 
history of civilization is the history of this pro- 
gress, either in nations or in tho race. The 
causes whicli produce civilization are evidently of 
a twofold character— internally in the race and 
’externally in nature. The external or physical 
agents by which the human race are most power- 
fully influenced are, climate, food, soil, and the 
general aspect of nature. But that these ex- 
ternal agents are not all, or, perhaps, even tho 
main agents at work, is evident from the fact 
that we find nations living under the Hko ex- 
ternal circumstances, and yet in very difiorent 
states of civilization. The internal causes of 
civilization are well described by another writer : 
“The permanent changes in the condition and 
arrangement of man’s life, elfeoted by Ids own in- 
telligence and exertion, make up human civiliza- 
tion.” To this may be added the continued striv- 
ing to realize a moral ideal, so that manly virtues 
may be added to manly iutelleetv 

CLAIM, a term in English Law— - 

which may be verbal or by action, and refer 
either to goods or lands— whereby one person 
prefers his right or the light of Bnqther person to 
obtain something which a third i)er8oyi holds. 

QLAIRJBI, ST. , NUNS OF TEEORDm 
OF, a rehgzous sisterhood founded by St. Claire 
In xw hj the help of Bt, Francis of Assisi. The 
i’tides at lir$t observed were those of St, Benedict, 
but their aUfcterity was modified by St. Francis, 
and afterwards by Urban IV., hi 1264. Thoeo< 
who follow the rules of the latter aiw oedleil 
Urbaniste and the austerer portion, Daiuiantats* 
The nuns devote themselves chiefly to the .hisdii* 
ing of the young. There are numerous oonvents 
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nowexiaieiit, i)arfcieularly in France ami Beljiium, 
and ther(> are also some in America. Froij^ 
wearing habits of the same colour as the Francis- 
can friars they were known also, as Minorosses, 
and tJjeir house when they first settled in Eng- 
land about ia93 Minorips, which name the 

street erected on its site bears to this day. 

CLAN MACDUFF, LAW OF, an old 

law by which any nighlauder who could claim 
kindred with Macduff, Karl of Fife, within the 
ninth degree was ])rivilcgod to immunity from 
liomicide, while residing within tho lands of the 
clan, on payment of nine cows and a calf. 

CLANDESTINE, Uon-da^-Un (Ut., dan- 
dexf/inufi), is api'lied to anything done secretly, 
without t!io knowledge of the parties interested, 
or without the pvopi'r solemnities. Hence a 
marriage is said to be clandestine when performed 
witho^' the publication of banns and the know- 
ledge wpareats or guardians. {Sec iihiagw . ) 

Clandestine Mortgage, a second mortgage of houses 
or lands, wliiclt are aheady mortgaged, tlie knowledge 
thereof being concealed from the second mortg.agee. In 
such cii'cmnatances, it Is provided by 4 and 5 \\ ill and 
Mary, cli. m, that the person so acting shall have no 
equity of redemption against the second mortgagee. 

CLARENDON, CONSTITUTIONS OF, 

hlar' ’Cn~don^ certain ordinances nmdc at a 
general council of tho nohility and prelates, as- 
scmlded by Henry II. at Olarcudon, irnViltshirc, 
A.D. 11O4. These enactments, sixteen in number, 
wci'o designed to chock tlic power of the pope 
and his clergy, an<l to limit the total exemption 
which they claimed from aocukv jiirhdiction. 
'riicsc constitutions led to Thomas X liccket’s 
<^]uaiTel witJi the king, and they were annulled 
by the pope and abandoned by tlie king in 1194. 

CLAUSE. (See Dee'D.) 

CLEMENTINES, kt(im-en4ines\ nineteen 
homilies of a Judaizing tendonc3% falsely attri- 
buted to 8t. Olemont. The generally received 
oi>imon now is, that they Avore composed by an 
Ebionite, tijwards the ond of the 2nd century, 

CLEMENTINES, or THE CLEMEN- 
TINE CONSTH^UHONS, klern-cn-teen^, is the 
name given to a collection of decretals of Pope 
Clement V., published by his successor, .John 
XX.II., in T317, and forming part of the canon 
law. Clementines was ako the name given to 
tho sripporters of Robert, son of the Count of 
G-eiieva, who claimed to be Pope, in 1378, and 
assumed tho title of Clement VIL 

CLERGY, Mce'^jc (Lat,, cleriem; Or., khri~ 
kosh a term applied collectively to the whole 
body of ministers of the Christian religion in con- 
tradistinction to the laity, clergy originally 
consisted only of bishops, priests, and deacons ; 
but in the 3ra century many inferior orders wore 
appoitited as subservient to the office of deacon * 
such as 8ub-dcacons, acolytes, readers, &c. At 
first, probably, tho clergy wore not entirely re- 
lieved from the ordinary duties of life, so that 
they might devote themselves exclusivelty to their 
aacpthi ofifice^ ret it must have necessarily been 
nearly so, and it is certain that they were nomina- 
ted to their offices by certain peculiar forms. 
The privil^to' and immunities enjoyed by the 
clergy cf ihp early church were considerable. 
In some cWs they were exempt from the cognhs- 
ance of secM^r Courts, from certain taxes and 
certain kinda.Of obligation to which others were 
liable, and were excused from tho burden of civil 


oiBces. Whenever they travelled, upon necessary 
occasions, they were to bo entertained by their 
brothron of the clergy in all places, out of tlm 
public revenues of the cJiurch. If any contro- 
versies happened among them, they fiotdy con- 
sented to have them determined by their bisliops 
and councils, without having recourse to the 
secular magistrates. In all accusations against 
the clergy, especially against bishops, the cha- 
racter of the witnesses was inquired into before 
the testimony was admitted ; nor would they 
receive the evidence of a heretic against a clergy- 
man. Tho crimes involving punishment wore 
simony, liorosy, apostasy, runrder, immorality, 
neglect of duty, ko . ; and the punislime-nts wore 
various. Corporeal castigation and iinniison- 
ment were sometiines resorted to : dcgrauatioii, 
snspension, dcqirivation, and excomnuiiiication 
wore tlie oilier modes usually had recourse to, 
according to tlie hciiiousnoBS of thooiftnee. The 
laws regarding the iluiies of tlie various classes of 
clergy were deiimte and stringent. No clergy- 
man was allow ed to relinquish hia station without 

S crniission ; and ho could not reniovo from one 
iocese to miother without the consent and 
letters of ihsmissory from hi.s owm bishoi>. In some 
cases they could resign, and a retiring allowance 
wanj|Sometim»^s granted to such. Rosid(‘nce in 
thoir respective enre^was obligatory, and no one 
couhl hold oftice iuxPvo dioceses. Severe laws 
were enacted against Wauderi iig clergy (riff q/dh 1), 
or such as, having deserted tlieir own cliurcli, 
would fix in no otiior, but went roving fioiii place 
to place. There were also hiws prohibiting them 
from following any secular emjiloyinent whicli 
might divert tlicin too miieh from their j)i'0])er 
duties. They wore likewise for bidden to frequent 
fairs or markets, to cat and drink in tavorus, or 
I to attend piibl ic a muMcments. No sjiGcial clerical 
I dress airpears to have been in use befoie the 6th 
century. Most of the privilegtjs and immunities 
which the clergy enjoyed in England were tiikon 
from them at the time of the Reformation. 
Among tJiose which they still possess are exemp- 
tion from serving on a jury, from thi‘ office of 
bailiff, reeve, constable, or the like ; noith«'r can 
they be pressed to serve during tho wars. I’hoy 
are privileged from arrest in civil cases in going 
to, during, or returning from the cclebmtiou of 
divine service. Clergymen are disqualified from 
sitting in tho IToiise of Commons, nor can they 
engage in any kind of trade. Neither can a 
clergyman farm lands to the extent of more than 
eighty acres witliout a written pei mission from 
the bishop of the diocese, such permission specify- 
ing the number of years for which it is granted, 
and in no ease exceeding seven. Clergymen are, 
by tho ecclesiastical law, liable to be punished 
and corrected for loose, immoral, and profane 
conduct, for irreligious language, for irregularity 
m discharge of duty, or for preaching and main- 
taining doctrines contrary to the articles, o? the 
creed which they profess. For such liey may be 
^Jlecl to account by their Gcclesiastical superior, 
by whom they may, if the charges are proved 
against them, be punished by admonition, suspen- 
sion, degradation, or deprivation, as the case 
may require. {See Church OF ENGLAND, Roman 
Cathotjcibm.) 

CLERGY, BENEFW OF. (SeeBmjEFiT 

OF Clergy.) 

CLERK, klark (Lat., cleiri^s)^ was a term 
originally applied only to cleisymeu, being, in 
fact, a contraction of the Latin word clericufs. 
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As learning was at ono time almost entirely con- 
fined to tlio clergy, the word naturally came to be 
synonymous with a learned man, or one who 
could write. Hence we have the double mean- 
ing of the term — a clergyman and a scribe, or 
one whose principal butincss is writing. In the 
former sense it is now seldom used except in 
formal documents ; but from it has come a 
secondary meaning, in which it is applied to cer- 
tain laymen appointed to conduct or lead the 
responses of the congregation. These were origin- 
ally real clerks, clergymen, generally in 
minor orders, who assisted the olficiating priest. 
Parish clerks, after being duly chosen and aj)- 
pointed, are usually licensed by the or<lino,ry. 
t»y a recent enactment, persons in holy orders 
may be appointed to this office. Clerk now 
moans, in popular language, a book-keeper in an 
official or ini'rcantile ostablisbrnent, or one en- 
gaged ill connection with official or commercial 
corres))oudcnce. 

Clerk of the Parliaments, is the chief ministerial 
oCka'I' of the House of Lords ; he and his assistants 
make minutes of the proceedlnKS of tiic House, records 
its voles, ivaolutiona, orders, and divibions, issue direc- 
tions con'iequent upon its orders, prepare the joui^ls, 
and supenntend and verify the preparation and^is* 
tribution of the printed diillaments issued by tlie 
House, ^ 

The Clerk of the House of Commons, is the chief 
oflicor of that house, but nominally he is deputy of the 
cleric of the parliaments. He hokhs olfioe for life 
under letters lutent from the crown. He has the 
gonenil charge ot the otheial busiiicsa of the house, 
assists and advises the bpeakerin matters relating to 
tlio lulcs and practice of the House, and signs ail 
orders and all bills which pass the Commons ; he has 
the cu^lody of all lecords and other documents of the 
House, .and is ttaiuired to take note.s of all orders and 
proceedings, and to record the votes. 

Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, is an officer of the 
Crown in attendance upon the Lord Chancellor In 
Parliament, lie makes out and issues all writs of 
summons to peers, writs for the attendance of judges, 
conuriifssions to summon and prorogue Parliament, 
and to ])ass bills. He also makes out and issues all 
writs for the election of members of the House of 
Corninons in lingland and Scotland ; receives and has 
the eiiaiody of all returns to Parliament for the United 
Kiugdcmi has tlie custody of all polbbooks taken at 
election ; and makes out all warrants, commissions, 
apjiumtments. or other instruments that pass the great 
seal. 

Clerk to tho Signet, (See Wiii’rxn to tux Sig^kt ) 

CLIENT, kfi'-ent, is a party to a suit, action, 
or proouodiiig, who employs an attorney, solicitor, ! 
or proctor to coniluct his case in a court. Among 
the Kornans, a client was a citizen who put him- 
self under the protection of some great man, who, 
in respect of that roiation, was called patron. 
He assisted his client with his protection, inrfiorest, 
and goods, mrd the client gave his vote for his 
patron when he sought any office for himself or 
iiioiuls. (*Sfee ATTOftNBy:) 

CLIMAX, Mi/'-wiks (Gr,, a stair), is 

applied to a figure in rhetoric in which the speaker 
ascends, as it were by a aeries of steps, from ono 
idea to another, each being characterized by 
greater force, dignity, or importance than its pte- 
docessor. Tlio opposite of climax is anticlima^Xf^ 
or a descending from greater to less important 
ideas. 

CLINICAL BAPTISM, baptism “^adminis- 
tered at the death-bed. Among tho heretical 
opinions that at one time prevailed in the Chureln 
was, that tho sacrament of baptism washed 
away all sins previously committad ; and hence 




it was often deferred to near the end of life, 
when, it was thought, there was little risk of 
sinning more : such persons were called duiici. 

CLOUTING, AIIM\ , a department of our 
military system by which, since 1855, tho .soldiers 
liave been clothed by Government. I'lie gar- 
ments are mostly mode by contract, and tho 
consequence is that they arc now of far better 
quality than formerly, as tho inspection is very 
severe. The Government has also a large factory 
of its own at Grosvenor Koad, rimliuo. The 
issue of new clothes takes jilace on the ist of 
April, and the men aro required to keep them in 
order. Before 1855, 8- of money was given 
to the captain of each company or to the colonel 
of each regiment for clothing his men, and lie 
contracted with an army tailor for a sunjiJv and 
made ajirofit of sometimes 15s. per mau.|flpnder 
this system veiy infurior clothes wofte fr^mently 
supplied, and tho disastrous results of iiaving 
such bad clothes, seen in tho Cunieau war, led to 
the ailoptiou of the present Hystem. 

CLOTHING, NAVIT, a department of our 
naval system which provides seamen of tho royal 
navy with clothes. W'liile on the sliip’s books 
the men are given clothes by tho (lovcrnment, 
but a certain &utn is subtracted from tlieir pay 
to defray the cost, and cast-off clothes form part 
of the “ marine stores ’’ sold every year by 
auction by the Admiralty. 

CLUNY^, oil CLUGNY, MONKS OF 
THE Olimni OF, klc{r)n^-yc, were tho 

first branch of tho order of Benedictines, and 
took their name from tho town of Ciugni, in 
France, where tliey wore fii\st established. The 
Benedictines having become very lax in their dis- 
cipline, Odo, abbot of Ciugni, in 927, not only 
inslsti'd on a rigorpus observance of their rules by 
the monks under him, but likewise introduced 
new ceremonies of a severe nature. These new 
rules soon came to bo observed iu the principal 
monaaterios in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
and Britain ; and by the 12th century tho order 
numberod 2,000 cloistws iu dilFcreiit parts of 
Europe. All the rnoiiasterics of this order in 
England were governed by foreigners, and were 
subject to foreign houses ; and it is said that it 
was not till 1457 that they were entirely freed of 
all Bubjectiou to foreign abbeys. 

COAL DUES AND REGULATIONS.— 
At a very early period, corporation of London^ 
undertook the duty of cither weighing ot measnr-' 
ing the coal brought into the port, and by an Act 
liassed iu the reign of Edward VI., were autho- 
rized to fix the price at which it should be sold* 
Coal diTcs were imposed iu Lonilou the year aft<T 
the great fire, in order to enable tho coiporaiion 
to rebuild the city, and the impost has since been 
continued, as a fund for civic improvement®. 
fourpenoB a ton (besides the duty of nmepcnce a 
ton) being levied for tliat purpose. In the icij^n 
of William III., a tax equal in amount to ono 
half the price of the coal at the pit's* mouth (and 
in after years more) was imposed, bnt it vas 
abolished in 1830. In 1845, the duty on coal 
exported (four sliillings a ton), iinjtosed in 1&42, 
was repealed. In 1831, the Sale of Coal Ih gu- 
lation Act made the sale of coal by weight, 
instead of measure, compuhoiy. (*S'ce Ohal- 
DHON*) 

COALITION, ko-ahish’-uu (T.aV» coa?<59co, I 

grow together), denotes the conjunctioii of part® 
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'which hadbi^foi’e been KCparatcd into one whole. 1 
In tho beginnine of Freueh Kevohitiony it 
oao^ to ho uaetl by IVench authors by way of 
oontetopt for the confederation of the other 
powers agudnirt France, the word allianc© probably 
f^pearing to them too dignified for tho t^ject. 
M&ce tliat time the word has come into common 
nab 5 but there is generally some idea of reproach 
iin|»lied in it. Continental diplomatists nmko 
this distinction between alliance and coalition—* 
that the former is more general, while tho latter 
is directed against a particular enemy fbr a 
3particular object. 

COALITION MINISTRIES. (See Aber- 

OBKTfVILT.®, FELHAM, and PORTIiANB 
AnanNjfSTRATiOKs. ) 

Ci|lfeT GUARD, a body of men formerly 
in the^ftploipient of the customs, for the purpose 
of watching and apprehending smugglers. In 
2856, the control of tho force was transferred to 
the Admiralty, and it is now constituted so as 
to serve as a defensive force if necessary. It 
must not exceed 10,000 men. The coasts of the 
United Kingdom are divided into nine districts, 
cacb under the command of a captain of the 
lioyal Navy, and each district lias at some port 
within its limits an Iron-clad guard ship, which is 
used as a training ship for tho Navy. Tlie men 
of the Coast-Guard arc all classed as able sea- 
men, and in time of war may be called uiion for 
service afloat. In 1859, a Coast Drigoile of 
Artillery was established. In connection with 
the OoastrGuard, a coq^s of Coast Volunteers 
was formed in 1853 ; bat it is few in numbers and 
of little^mportance. 

COAST SURV*EY.— In all maritime 
countries, it is of tiie highest importance to have 
mi accurate knowledge of the fonnation of the 
coast, depth of water, exact ixisition of headlands 
and rocks, Ac. In, Great Britain, the work is eh* I 
trusted td the hydrographical department of the 
Admiralty. In the United ^States, the survey is 
a nation^ undertaking of great impovtauce. 
Charts of more than 240 harbours on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, and 100 on the Pacific, aoid 
nearly 220 eoaat and sailing charts, have been 
published.. About 60 sorveymg parties are con- 
Btantly engaged. 

OOeCEIAJfS, was a theolo- 

igicftl school which arpso towards tho middle 
*af 317th ofentuiy, and took its name from its 
lotiitid#, Jolm Coccewis, Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Leyden. They regarded the 
Idstory of the Old Tostament as a mirror which 
forth an accurate view of the transactions 
and events that were to happen in the Ohuroh 
tmdor the dispensation of the New Testament, 
andtiitto the, end of tlm world. The greatei* part 
. nf thsi knok^nt prophecies, th^ inaintaiaed, were 
to hti reived in a literal manner, and by the 
vegy sense «f the words used , in tlieSe predic- 
tion. the whole system was an attempt 

to Judhise CM^nity. 

CJOCOSll^IVlNATIONBY. (SuAtsa- 

The vulgar belief that 
spirits are p^mitted to roam, about the world in 
the nijght a^ arc obliged to disapr»car at oock- 
etew, very ftneient^ and is Wnrioned by the 
Uhadstian poet Pjiudonlaii#, who flourished in the 


beginning of the 4th century, tve being ar^omuMm 
beUof among tlio early Chrislfiary^* 

CODE, koad (from Lar.,‘ ff'od&r, a manu- 
script), in Jurisprudence is applietl,|o a compila- 
tion of laws made by jmblio authortiy* Several 
collections of the Itoman law ard designated by 
this name, the chief of which are, the Gregorian 
and Hermogeniau codes, made by" two Celebrated 
juriscouBuits, Gregorius and Hermogehes, and 
containing the constitutions of the emperors from 
Hadrian to Constantine ; tbp Theodosian code, 
i published in 428 by command of the emperor 
I Theodosias IT. ; aiicl the Justinian code, pro- 
I pared by epmmand of tho emperor Justinian, 

I and first published in 529, and a second time after 
revision, in 534. The Gothic codcj^^known as 
Oodex Zef/ym J^rbaroi'iim was a compilation of 
the laws of tho barbaric or Gothic states.^ 'Ihere 
are several of tho modern systematic collections 
of laws desi^ated by the title of code, as the code 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia : that of 
Catherine of Kussia (confined to criminal juris- 
pmtlence j) that of Joseph II. of Austria. 

Code Kspoleon is the most famous of modem 
eo(^. In France, before 1789, there was no uniform 
syswbiof legislation; in some parts the Homan law 
preVHlled, in others anient custom, both being sup- 
plemented by royal ordinances. These having been ab- 
rogated at the revolution, several atteiapts were made 
to form a code of laws in accordance with their elterod 
circumstances ; but on account of Uie unsettled slate of 
society at that period, nothing of a satisfactory nature 
was effected. At length, Napoleon, after he became 
first consul, a))i>ointed certain commissioners to draw < 
up a project of a civil code, which was printetl in tho 
early part of 1801, and copies thereof transmitted ta 
the different courts of Franco tor their obi»en*atlons'' and 
suggestions. The whole was then laid before thejegis- 
lative section of the council of state, and the various 
points successively discussed, Napoleon himself taking 
an active part in the debates. After being submitted 
to the tribunate, It was at length promulgated as the 
dlvH law of France in 1804. When Najwleon was 
raised to the empire, the title Cfode cMl dem /Vancoia 
was ohaiiged to Code Napoleon. Xu 18x6 the former 
title waa Restored, and in 1852 the title Code 2 fapf>Uon 
was agaXti given to it. Thi« code, which regulates tho 
civil rights of the people, as regards person and pro- 
perty. in its lienenu armugeiaeut and distribution re- 
eembiea the Instltutjkms of Justinian. It is divided 
into tlit<ee books, the Qxnt of which treaht of the civil 
relations of individuals ; the second of prot>erty iu its 
varloualtinds and modifications; t-unl of the 

various modes in which property is legally acquinxl. 
Besides the Code civil, the French written law com- 
prises five other codes ;‘-the Code de pror/idure cioile, 
the Vode Ac commree, the Code d'ktstruction cHmi- 
ndU, and the Code JtoreetieT, 

CODICIL, (Lat., codiciiluis), is a 

is^upplement to a will, whbre anyth™ ia omitted 
Which thn testator would add, or which he would 
explain, alter, or retmet ; and it is tlie same with 
a testament, an<l taken as part tli'eroof ; and it 
must be executed in tho same manner as a will, 
and be attested in tho same marnior by two wit- 
nesses at least. 

OCENOBITES, (Greek, Immu, 

common, and bm^ life), also known a» i^ynodites; 
monks who lived together ihVtead of in a solitary 
manner. (See , 

COGNOVIT, kof/rnO'vU (LaL* bo acknow- 
ledges), is where a defendant .a^khWledges or 
confesses tho plaintlff^fi cause .against him to be 
just tmd tme, and, at any sfca^^df the cause be- 
fore judgment, suffers judgment to be entered 
against him at onOe, or conditions for its post- 
ponement on terms arranged betweert Mm and 
the plaintiff, it must be slgnod in the presenoo 
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of, and attested ah attorney exi>ressly appoin- 

ted by tUc dofon&ry?. 

GOHABITAflbN. (^ecM^hhUGE.)< 

COLDSTllEAM GUARDS, a regiment of 
Foot Guards*!^ the Household Bri^de, and, ex- 
cept tUo ist Foot, the oldest corps lu the British 
army. It was raised in 1660, by General Monk, 
at Coldsti’cami in Berwickshire, and was at first 
known as “ Monk's Regiment.” There .are two 
battiilious, and the uniform is scarlet, with blue 
facings. ^ Tho regiment highly distinguished it- 
self in Egy|*>t, in tbo Peninsula, at Waterloo, and 
in the Crimea. 

OOLIiATfiRAL, h)l-lat*-€^ral (Lat., coUa- 
t^ralis)y that which hangs by the side, not direct ; 
as collatrml assurance is that which is made over 
and above 'the princii)al deed itself. (Jollatcml 
sccuHty is where a deed is made of otlicr lands or 
Ijroperty besides those granfed by the principal 
inofctgagj^ or otiier security ; and if a man cove- 
nants with another, and outers into a bond for 
pcrfw^ance of his covenant, the bond is a edki- 
.assurance, because it is external, and with- 
out the nature and essence of the covenant. 

CfoUateral relations agree with lineals in tlds, ttlai 
they tlescanil from the same stock or ancestoipkbat 
differ in this, that they do not descend one fromrthe 
other Collateral kinsmen are such, then, as lineally 
spring from one and the same ancestor, who is the 
trunk or common stock -whence these relations are 
branched out. (Sc/j Issuk.) 

COLLATION TO A BENEFICE, 

lai'-shnny is the act of conferring or bestowing a 
benefice by the bishop, or other ordinary, where 
he lias th« right of patronage. 

COLLECT, (Lat., emt, together, and 

lefj% I read), is applied to certain short prayers 
in the Liturgy of the Church of BngUhd, as also 
in that of llomo. Of the colloots used in the 
Church of England, some are token from thexjid 
Bomau niissal, others arc more ancient, and sumo 
were composed after the Reformation, There is 
a Kpecial collect, with on epistle and ||0^pel ap- 
pointed, for every Sunday and festiv^ and for 
the saints’ days rcoognisod by the (^urcli, and 
there are, besides, numerous special collects. 

COLLEGE OF JUSTICE, in Scotland, 
consists of the supremo civil court, or Court of 
Sosvsiou, udtli all its members and officers, in- 
cluding advocates, clerks of session, clerks of tiie 
bills, writers to the signet, solicitors bei(pre the 
supreme courts, &c. 

COLLEGIATE CHURCH, 

is so called from having a college or chaiiter of 
canons attached to it, but no biehop ; and thiis 
diitem from a cathedral, whieh is sec a 
bishop. It is under tho jurisdiction of the bishop 
> of the diocese in whioh it is situated. 

OOLLEGIANTB, a religious 

sect formed among tho Armioians and Baptists 
in Holland, about, the begmiuug of the 17th cen- 
tury. They received the name of CoHcgiants be- 
cause they called their c^ssemblies colleges. They 
assemble tAvice a week, iand any one is allowed to 
exjxmud the Boriptwr<i» or pflcr.uj) Thoy 

hold sacred ootiventioni twice a foair M Bheins- 
berg, near Leyden, I whesme they someUineir 
called Rhe!nsWg^r& 

OOLLTTBION. Cto?ff$pJiiA.C5y*) 
‘GOliLI®tDIANS, liof-le*rk2'->-ans ^^Or., 
loUurte, a little coke), were a party o^femalo de- 
votees, mohttot:^ by Sjrinhantue, Toward the 
end the 4th eentiiry th^ eaane Iraa.l^raoe 


Jhto Arabia, and paid divine honours to the 
Virgin, oelcibrating annually a solemn feast in 
her honour, at which tliey offered ciikes. 

COLONIES, kolr'-o-ne (Lat^ colonial a i>oa- 
session in land, a farm ; from I till or culti- 
vate). A colony orimnally signified a number of 
persons transferred from op^e country or place to 
another, where lands were allotted to them. If 
to this we add that they still retain a certain 
political connection with the mother-country, tho 
definition will be sufficiontly correct. Four l^ds 
of colonies are distinguishable : — z, such os serve 
to ease the inhabitants of a cotmtiry where the 
people hgive become too numerous to subsist eon- 
veniontly together ; 2, those established by victors 
among a vanquished people, to keep them in awe 
anil obcdicnoo ; 3, those formed by omigrants 
diiven by oppression from their native to 

seek peace and subsistenoo in distant ; 4, 
-uch as are formed solely for purimcs* M trade. 
Tlio Assyrians ostabliyhed military colonies in 
conquered countries, and the Phoenicians were 
among tho earUest x)eox>lo that wo have any 
account of as sending out colonics. In their 
commercial cntcriudses they established colonics 
in Cyprus, Crete, Sicily, and other islands of . 
tho Mc'diterran.can, ana on tho coast of Spain. 
The Greeks were early jpromxjted to coloniza- 
tion by the narrow liinits of thm territory; 
and they ostabUshed communities in Asia Minor 
and the islands and coasts of tho Mcditeizauean. 
Still, though « these communities were in close 
connection with tho parent states, thoy woro 
nob strictly colonies in tho modern souse of the 
term. The Buraans wero among tlie first to 
organize a system of «Jolonization under which tiie 
colonists still remainod subject to tho central 

I iOU'cr. The earlier Komaut colonies were fonned 
)y establishing bodies of HomaiJ citizens in idaoos 
taken in war, wlio exercised authority over tho 
vanquished, and Iccjit thorn in subjection to the 
Roman power. Colonies Avere the outjioBts of 
the empire, tlie means liy which the Latin lan- 
guage and civilization wore impressed on subject 
lieoples. The Itomans had two kinds of colonies 
— tlic Homan and tlic Latin. The inhabitants of 
the former had nearly ail the rights of Romasi 
cdtizcns, except suffrage, and observed the laws, 
religion, and festivals of Rome. The Latin colo- 
nists, on the other hand, though subject to tho 
8ui«’cmacy of Rome, fonned a scpaiato state, and 
possessed a constitution of their own. They did 
nob enjoy the rights of citizenship, and in war 
served, not in the legions, but among the auxili- 
aries. There Wore also military ooloniee, which 
consisted of soldiers to whom laud was given, in- 
stead of pay .and luovisions, after their campaigns. 
In modern times the states of Genoa and Venipo 
wore the first to turn their attention to coloniza- 
tion. The colonial establishmon ts of the Genoese 
were commercial, similar to tho.so of the ancient 
Bhujfficuina. They were governed by oommls sent 
from Genoa. The Venetian colonization was of 
a more military character, Portuguese colonim- 
tioh much resembled the Yenctiau, establishing^ 
military despotisms to centralize the native trade. 
As Portugal declined in colonial power, Spain 
rose into eminence— mainly in coftse<iuence of tho 
discovery of the New World. Their settlements 
wore essentially military. Gold and silver woro 
the main objects of their enterprise — not as tho 
Icgitiraatu proceeds of commerce, but as tho apoils 
of force. At a later period, these sottlemeuts 
.underwent modification toward a oommeceial 
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character. The Dntch, after establishing their 
i idependenco, soon turned tlioir attention to ex- 
tending their commercial relations in foreign 
parts. , fiy the early part of the 17th century 
they had taken, ohe after another, all the Portu- 
guese sottlcmeutH in the East, with the exception 
of Goa ; and by the middle of that century their 
power had reached its height. Their possessions 
under the jurisdiction of the governor of Batavia 
had attained the extent of an omjure ; and these 
magnificent results were acc(»m])liRhed by a trad- 
ing company, like the English East-India Oom- 
j>any, and managed by a board of directors in 
Europe. The chief object of the Dutch in co- 
lonizing was to increase and to monopolize their 
trade, and to this all their efforts were directed. 
The t’rench colonized Canada ; but their estab- 
lishments were too much of a military character, 
and tho’i^civil population increased very slowiy. 
Tiouisiana they bought from Spain, hut made 
little progress in it, ami sold it to the CTnited 
States. Their colony of Algeria was obtained by 
conquest. 

Colonics of Great Britain,— The colonies and do- 
pendenoiea of Oroat liritain include about one-seventli 
of the land surface of the globe, and nearly a fourth of 
its population. The total area of these jjossessiona is 
efitiraatud at 7,fi4Q,ui:)o Kngliab huuare miles, or more 
than sixty times the extent of the (bnted Kingdom. 
Of this vast dominioiv, three iiiilhon fcquare mile.s are 
ill America, a million in Africa, a million in Asia, and 1 
more than two niilUons .and a-half in Australasia. 
The whole of the coloulal pgs.so,jsion3 Great Britain 
are grouped in thirty nine a^lmirilsfcratlvo divisions, 
some of- them embracing a number of formerly separate 
colonies. Of theso thlrfcy-nina colonies, and groups of 
colonies, throe are in Em ope, eleven lii or near 
America, ten in or near Africa, seven in Asia, and 
eight in Australasia. 'I’he great Indian Empire is in- 
cluded in this enumeration, as the Traiierial Govern- 
ment exercises a control over its affairs, and it, has 
no repiesentativo institutions, ft is the raos>fe exten- 
sive and important doiieiiduncy the woiid has ever 
known. We are cbietly indebted to Mr. Frederick 
Martin's “ i^tatesman's Year-book," for the following 
summary of Informatiou respecting our colonial em- 
pire. The form of government U stated after the de- 
finition given in the ‘'Golonial Otflce List," under 
which the colonies arc divided into three clas-ses, 
namely, first, Crimn Colonies, in which the Crown has 
the entire control of leghlation, while the adminhtra- 
tion is carried on by public officers under the control 
t)f the Home Government; secondly, colonies iKissess- 
ing Itrpresentatiw in which the Crown 

has no more than a veto on Icjiislatioii, but the Home 
Government retains the control of public otficers ; and, 
'thirdly, colonies possessing Uuvenmeni in 

which the (h‘own has only a veto on legislation, an 1 
the Home Govemment bus no control over any public 
officer, except its own reprasenlative. 

j ; n.itc of FoJ*m of Government 

jOtrfonlal Possessions. A('«jui-»i- and title of chief exe-, 
k * j tion. . cutlve ofticor, 

jin Evropr. ; - I 

Cyprus . . 1^755 Crown ; Governor. 

Griiraltar . . 1704 ,, Governed. 

Heligoland . 1014 „ Governor. 

Malta. . . iSoo ,, Governor, 

/« .1 iHcrim: — ' j ' 

Bahamas . . Rep. Inst. ; Gov, 

Bermudas , , r6 9 „ Gov. 

Canada, Dominion, j 

of . . T! , 1623-17^0' Reqi.Gov ; Gov.-Gon. 

I’^alklaud IiSlajiids 1833 Crovra ; Governor. 

Guiuin . . 1803 ,, Governor. 

JIo'i'lwift=i . . 1670 Ciowm; Lieut.-Gov. 

JaiuiKcaandTUrW 

I'ilauds ' . 162:9-55 ,, Captain-Oen.i 

Lt'U'ivard Islands Hep. Inat, ; Gov. ' 

Newfoundland . 1583 j Kesj). Gov.; Governor*, 


Coloulal Possessions. 

Dateof Foim of Government 
Acquusi- :and title of chief oxe- 
tion. culive oflicer. 

In Amciricn : — 

Trinidad . 

1797 

Crown ; Governor, 

Windward Islands 

1605-1803 

Hep. Inst. ; Gov. 

7 « Afrini : — 
Ascension . 

1815 

Crown ; Governor. 

Cape of Good 
Mope 

1806 

Ke.«ii). ( ;ov. ; Governor. 

Gartibia 

t6 ji 

Crown ; Admin. 

lioUl Coast 

1660 

, ,, Admin. 

Giiqualand West 

1871 

,, Governor, 

Lagos . 

166 1 

,, Admin. 

Mauiitius . 

iSto 

„ Governor. 

Natal . 

1^43 

Ecp. Inst. ; G'overnor. 

St. Helena . 

1650 

• Clown ; Governor. 

W est A f ri ca (Sierra 
Leone, Ac.) . 

17S8-1S66 

„ Governor. 

In Asm: — 

Aden . . . 

• 

1838 

,, Governor. 

(’eylou 

1796 

Rep. Inst. ; Governor. 

Hong Kong 

1843 

Crown ; Governor. 

India . 

1625-1849 

,, Gov.-t^en. 

Lalman 


,, iiovernor 

Perim 

tSS 5 

„ (>ov.ofAden. 

Straits !>ettlcments 

1785-1819' 

„ Governor. 

In Aust-ntfiiiiia ; — 
Fiif I.slai»d.s 

VS74 

,, Govfrnor, 

Ecqi. Gov. ; Gov ernor. 

New' South Wales 

1787 

New Zealand . 

1814 

,, Governor. 

Gucenriaml 


,, Governor. 

S<juth A ustralia 

i8j6 

„ Governor. 

'J'a'jinania . 

1803 

,, Governor 

A^lctoru . 

17S7 

1839 

,, Governor, 

Western Australia 

,, Governor.; 


The population of the British colonie.s in all parts of 
the world is estimated at -ns,'Too,(>uo. A lemiing prin- 
ciple of the coloulal poi’cv of the Britldi Government 
Is e\pre«sc(l in a resolution of the House t-f rommons 
ill iSes. It recognlvSed the claims of colonies for pro- 
tection from couaequencos of imperial policy, but “ is 
of opinion that colonies exercising riglits of self-govom- 
rnent ought, to undertake the mam responsibility of 
providing for their own internal order and security, 
and ought to assist in their own external defence." 

COLOfTTZATION. COLONT.) 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY, kof-onA^ 

zai'-hkuifhy a society in the United Staten of 
America, founded in 1816, with a view “to pro- 
mote and execute a plan fbr colonizing (with 
their consent) tlie free people of colour residing 
in that country, cither in Africa or some other 
place, as Congress shall deem expedient.” 
Bhorbro, on the western coast of Africa, was se- 
lected as a suitable spot for the colony, and ill 
1820 the first ship M'^as despatched with 88 colon- 
ists. In iBaSit contained more than r, 200 inhabi- 
tants ; and sulisequently it received the name of . 
Liberia, In 1847 Liberia, with the full consent), *’ 
of the society, became an independent republic, "" 

COLOSSIANS, EPISTLE TO THE* 
ko-losh^-^anSy is one of tlio smaller canonical 
epistles of the New Testament, addr^sed by 
St. Paul to the Christians of Colosse, a city of 
Phrygia. The evidences in favour of the authen- 
ticity of this epistle are so strong, that few have'*’ 
ventured to deriy it. It is generally believed to 
have been written by the apostle Paul from 
Rome about a.d. 62. There U a very close con- 
nection between this epistle and that addressed to 
th e Ephesians. They were both writtefi aboqt the 
same time, and the condition of bothchurcbes was 
somewhat similar. The chief object of the ajMjstle 
in thise])iHfcle was evidently to counteract certain 
philosoidiic or Judaistic doctrines thAt had crept 
into the Colossmn churchy and which ho regarded 
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as enda-igering the purity of the Christian re- 
ligion. Ho exhorts them steadfastly to adhere 
to the doctrines which he taught, and to reject 
all such errors. 

COMBINATION , leom-hin-ai'-ahun^ a term 
in political economy^ defined as “an agreement 
#Sr union among workjieople to effect an iiicrcase 
of wages, or some modification of tlie terms or 
conditions under which they are engaged. This 
is the sense in which it is commonly used, but it 
may also he applied to a union among masters or 
employers to keep uy prices or keep down wages. 
Formerly, the Government considered it its duty 
to interfere largely in contracts entered into be- 
tween masters and servants. In particular, severe 
laws were enacted against workmen combining 
together to raise their wages or to oppose their 
reduction. The injustice of these enactments be- 
came so apparent, that in I824 a committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed to inquire 
into ami report upon them. Tn terms of tliis re- 
port, Act 5, Geo. IV. c. 95 (I824), was passed, 
re]>eaUng all tlie statute and common law against 
combinations of masters or of workmen ; and 
providoil a summary mode of conviction, and a 
punishmeiit, not exceeding two months’ imprison- 
ment, for violent intcrfijrcnce with workman or 
master, and for combinations for that purpose. 
This htiituto having been found defective, another 
was passed tlm following year (6 Geo. IV. o. l2()). 
It was amended in 1859 22 Vie, c. 34. The 

law legalizes all meetings or agrooments, either 
verbal or written, for regulating tlie rate of wages 
or hours of work ; but, at the same time, it iin- 
]»os()8 a penalty of not more than three months’ 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for 
any one using violence or threats to mako a work- 
man leave bis hiring or return Uork unfinished, 
or refuse to accept work, or belong to any club, 
or contribute to a common fund, or pay any fine 
for nob b(ilongiug to a club or contributing to a 
common fund, and for using violence to make 
any master alter his mode of cairying on his 
husiincss. At present, therefore, combinations to 
raise wages or limit the hours vif labour are per- 
fectly legiil, if unaocorapanied by threats or vio- 
lence ; but any attempts at intimidating or pre- 
. venting masters from employing other workmen, 
or other workmen from taking employment, at 
any wages they jdeaso, are illcga . Combination 
has its right sidb and its wrong ; it is right when 
iiBi'd as a means of protection, wrong when re- 
sorfccfl to for oppression. *The subject of illegal 
combinations will be found treated under the 
head of Conspiuacy and Strikes, 

« COMITIA, kom-uh* -ya ^l4it., cOy or 
with, and irs, to go). — Comitium is the place 
of mooting, and comitia the people itself, or the 
assembled mooting. In the Roman constitution 
the comitia were the ordinary legal mcptings or 
assemblies of the people, aiia distinct from the 
conciones and concilia, Comitia wero those as- 
semblies convened by a magistrate for the pur- 
jkwe of putting any subject to theiiJ vote. There 
were various kinds of comitia ; the comitia cnlatny 
which met on the Capitol in front of the Curia 
Calahra, whore the people assembled, acted only 
a passive part, listened to what was announced, 
and witnessed what was performed. The co- 
mitia curifttay where the people present had to 
decide by their votes whether the measures 
brought before them should be adopted or 
joctcil. The main points to be decided were the 
election of the magistrates, including the king 


Wmself, the passing of laws, i)eacc and war, and 
the capital punishment of Roman citizens. Tho 
comitia centuriatUy which endeavoured to iiiiito 
the various elements of which the Roman peoj)le 
consisted into one great political body, in wliicJi 
power and influonce were to be determined by 
property and ago. For this purnoso, Servius 
Tullius divided the wdiole body of Roman citizens 
into six property classes and 193 centuriaj or 
votes ; from whieli the assemblies in which the 
people gave their votes were called the comitia 
centaruUa. The comitia trihutay which were 
also called into existence by the constitution of 
yervius Tullius, who divided the Roman territory 
into thirty local tribes. These divisions, which 
were originally a purely topographical arrange- 
meiit, became in course of time a forrnidaldo 
political power. 

OOMfTY OF NATIONS, 

comitaa gentium y courtesy of nations), is a phiaso 
expressing the true foinulation of the recognition 
and effect sometimes given to the laws ai.d in- 
stitutions of one country within the terriioiies of 
another. It is derived altogctlior from the vokin- 
tary consent of the latter, and is iiiadmissiblo 
when contrary to its known policy or prejudicial 
to its interests. 

COMMANDED, kom-man'-dcr (Fr.), the 
term employed to designate an olHccv in the 
royal navy who holds rank between a captain and 
lieutenant. In official etiquette, ho ranks with 
a lieutenuut-colonol lu the army. 

COMMANDER-TN-OHTEF, the popular 
designation of the general officer who has the 
control of the entire military force of Great 
Britain and frolancb He generally holds the 
rank of Field-marahal. Since the deatli of the 
Duke of ■VVullingfuii, however, the title of the 
oflice has been Field-inarHhal, or General, com- 
manding-in-cldcf. The holder of the office is now 
siiboidinate to the Secretaiy of Statu for War. 

0< )MMANDEHy , kom-man' -dci'-Cy in the 
Middle Ages, was a kind of benefice or fixcil re- 
venue attached to certain orders of chivalry, and 
conferred upon aged knights who had reiulcred 
worthy services to the order of the state. Coni- 
manileries were of different kiiqls among the 
different orders ; and, after the system of bene- 
fices was abolished, the title was still retained 
and conferred as an honorary dignity, as in the 
present day the second lank of the onler of 
knights of the Bath are termed knight com- 
manders. At the time of the suppression of the 
religious houses under Henry Vlil., thcio were iit 
least fifty commauderies, or preceptories, as they 
were often called, in England. 

COMMEND AM, kom-men'-dtm (hat.), a 
term originally applied to a benefice which, dur- 
ing voidance, was committed to tlie ctvre of a 
persop who discharged the spiritual duties, but 
had nothing to do with the emoluments. Such a 
person was saitl to hold it in commendam. In 
time, however, the restriction as to iutcifcnng 
with the profits came to ho evaded ; and this 
came to be adopted as a mode of enjoying plureh- 
ties. By the law of England, no benefe o, could 
be held in rommendam without a license from the 
crown ; and sometimes clergymen promoted to 
bishoprics with insufficient revenues were ullowud 
in this way to retain their benefices ; but by 6 
and 7 Will. XV. c. 77, it is provided that no 
cociosiastical dignity, office, or benefice shall be 
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held in (xmm^Jidam by any bishop, nnJess 1ft 
shall have held tlie same when the act passed. 

COMMENDATOR, kam-men-daV-tory in 
Scotoji law, persons appointed to receive the re- 
veimes of a benefice during a vacjincy, were 
entitled cominundators. They were at first only 
trustees, but in course of time the Pope assumed 
the power of appointing them for lire, without 
any obligation to account. 

COMMTN ATION, kom-min~<ti'-ah m (lAt. , 
comrnimitio), is a threat or denunciation of ven- 
^oanco. In the Liturgy of the (Church of Kuglaud 
it is an (jffice appointed to be read on the first day 
of X^ent, w Ash- Wednesday, in room of the cere* 
jnoiiy in the Church of Home of sprinkling ashes 
on the head on tlmt day. It is entitled A com- 
miiiation or denouncing of God’s anger and judg- 
ment agaii\st sinners;” and may be used “at 
other times, as the ordinary shall direct.” 

COMMISSARIAT, koin-mis-sai'-re-at, a 
term taken from an old French word, and applied 
to a body of men under the immediate command 
of a CO mmisstary “general or assistant coiiiHiissaiy- 
geueral, who arc attached to au army in 
the field, for the purpose of jiroviiling the 
necessary stores and provisions for the sol- 
diers. Xu 1870, the Comnusrariat was merged, 
with other euivply departments, in the great 
control dcjiartmont, whicli, under the sm veyor- 
genoral of tlie ordnauoc, performs all the civil 
administrative duties of the army. It is now 
known as the Commissariat and Transport BtaiT. 

COMMISSARY, kom< -rais-sar-e (Fr., com- 
faUsnirt, one who is apj»ointod or commissioned 
to execute some duty on behalf of another. TJrc 
commissary 0/ a bishop is an officer delegated by 
him to hold an inquiry or commissarial court in 
niOme distant xmrt of the diocese : his powers are 
simihu- to those of the clianoellor of the diocese, 
who sits in the consistorml court. 

ComHiiasaxy Court, in Scotland, was a court estab- 
lished In Edinburgh, at the time of the Ri^ormatlon, 
few- tlic tci^ of such oases as had fonnerly come within 
the jurisdiction of the bishops. Its powers were from 
time to lime diminished, until it was entirely aboU^ied 
in 1836, and its powers transferred to the Court of 
Session. At present there is w h'it is called a couirois- 
sary court in each county, of wliidi Uie Sheriff Is 
commissary ; but its jurisdiction is limited to decreeing 
an<l conllrming executot^ to deceased iiencnra having 
prox>erty in ScoUand fmd relative matters, 

COMMISSION, hm-mis'-^bun (Latin, ewn- 
mitksfy to entrust), the warra.ttt «r letters patent 
which , all *ineii exercising jurisdiction, cither 
ordinary or extraordinary, have to autliorize 
them to in<iuirc into, hear, or determine any 
cause, action, or matter ; ae the CQjrmiiston of 
the judges, justices of the peace, &c, 

Ih the Army and Kayy, the name given to a snsaU 
printed m parchment, and addsiegeed to the 
pmcer who is iooimM therein, autliorixiug him to per- 
form oettiin “ duficB, matters, and things, tliat bylaw 
do appertain to the «iid comniisiiion,'' which he is 
called ott to dteCharge, in virtue of the rank he holds 
in the regiment cr corps to wdiich he is api^ointed. 
Comtuisskuis eef odieers in the army are signed by the 
Queen ; those Of afficees In the navy, by the first lord of 
the Admlndtl.* find those of voluaf^er oiileers, by 
the Iord-|ieU'tii^aiii.0f the county in which tJie corps 
to which tltey^lpng have been raised. Commissions 
In the araiy wthn Ipfmerly efttained by purchase, but 
the fiyj»suU'« Was abOiiKihed in xflyz. {See A iisfT.) 

Coramisekrn ed Lunacy, a oommissioa issued out of 
Ohahceiy to in^tre whether a person i#rescnted to be 
a lunatic be so <eir not^ 


Commijuion of the Peace.— Justices of the peyice are 
appointed by the Queen's stmial cominiasion under the 
grtsti seal, the form of which was settled by all the 
judges in rsno: this appoints them nil jointly and 
separately to keep the pctu’c, and any two or more of 
them to inquire of and determine felonies and other 
misdemeanours, fe^tipeiidiaty magistrates, specially 
ajjpointed for the metropoll,taii and other diatricta, . 
have the power to act singly, and with the same juris- 
diction and power as two or more justices of the jpeace. 
(See JjAais'riLAT®.) 

(XIMMITTEE, 7 :(m-mU*’te (Fr., comity), a 
certain number of persons elected or appointed 
from a more numeroua body to perform some 
special act or investigation. Although a com- 
mittee docs not usually consist of loss tliau tlmee 
members, it may be formed of one member 
only. On the other hand, tJio wdiolo of tlio 
members of a body may bo resolved into a com- 
mittee ; as, for instance, in the two Houses of 
i^arliamcnt. 

Committee of Public Safety CoinitA de Snlvi 
was the temi applied to a number of meiB- 
bera of the Xational Convention during the reign of 
terror, 1793-4, who acted aa the dictators of France. 
The committee aroao out of that section of fchcXhjn- 
vention caJlett the ‘‘ Monnti^," which had gained the 
victop’ o\x*r tlie Oiroude party ; and at length its 
power came to he coficentrated in three of its mem- 
bers —Ilobeepierre, the real chief, (.'puthon, and St. 
Just. The career of this sanguinary tribunal was 
bronght to a termination by some of their former 
associates iinpeaclnng its members before tim (’on- 
ventiou ; and a reaction havbig taken place in tlm 
public mind, Robespierre, Couthon, and St. Just ware 
executed ou tlie 9th Therinidor (July uB, 1794). 

OOMMITMJjiNT, konH'mit' ‘ment (fxit., com- 
mittOy I commit), is the ordering into custody an 
offender, or 8Ui>po.sed offender, in order that he 
may be committed to j/rison to answer the olfenoc. 
A committal may also bo made iiy a court of 
record for contempt for not obeying its order (in 
cases where a judgment cannot be entered) to pay 
coffts, a fine, or other 'moneys, or otherwise dis- 
olK'ving its mandate. Fach of the Houses of 
l^arliasneut may, by warrant, commit a person 
for oontempt of its power or autdiority, or a 
breach of privilc^. 

COMMODORE, kom-mO'dord (Span., com 
mendadov, a commander), the ^IcsignaUon of an 
officer in tlie luivy who has the oorrunand of a 
small number of ships separated from the fleet 
for any Biiecial service. The office is held by a 
captain, who ranks wi^ a brigadier-genera] in 
I the army. CommodojMSs rank in tlio navy next 
I to roar admirals. 

COMMON, kom-mon (Lat., conununu ; Fr., 
coinfmn)y or riglrt of common, is an incorporeal 
hereditament, and a profit which a man has in 
the land of another ; as, to feed his beasts, to 
Catch fish, dig turf, to cut wood, or the like. 
It derives its name from the commtuiity of in- 
tci’cet wliioh thence arises hetween the claimant 
, and the owner of the soil, or between the claimant 
I and other commoners entitled to the same right, 
ail wiiich persons are entitled to bring actmns 
to their reepceitivC Merdats; 
against strangers and against each 
other. Trie division of ci»inmo» .hmifc, or those 
over which' common is Claimed among parries 

possessed of such rights, or tho pcrmhoiioft to the 
owner to enclose the lands or tnoHmg oonrpoa* 
nation to the owner of noimnon^ rights, haos been 
tlw subject of regulation by a“ laSige number of 
statu tes, Oommissioners of crimmoiL lands were 
appointed by the Inolosura Aot of xd4S, and an 
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act for tbe regulation of common near tho 
metropolis wa« passed in 1876. In ^878, tlio 
Metropolitan Board of Works wa^ enchawged 
with certain limitations, to secure comtnom 
Since 1844, by tho authority of 4,000 private 
Acts and the Public Acts referred, alwut 8,000,000 
acres of common land have been enclosed. 

COMMON COUNCIL, is the council of a 
city or corporate town, emiMjwered to make by- 
laws for tho government of the citizens. Tlic 
common couUcU of London cousmts of two houses, 
— the upi)er house, 'composed of the lord mayor 
and aldermen ; and the lower house, of the com- 
mon coiuicilmen elected by tho several wards. 
The members of tho common council are elected 
annually by tho ratej^ayers of tho diHerent 
wards. 

COMMON LAW- — The common law is 
grounded on the general customs of tho realm, 
and includes in it the law of nature, the law of 
God, the princiides and maxims of the law, and 
tho decisions of tho siiporior courts, which are 
founded thereon, and is claimed to be tlio per- 
fection of reason, acquired by long study, obser- 
vation, and experience, and refined by learned 
men in all ages. It is an unwritten law ; and is 
overruled })y statuLi law, and by equity lav/ too, 
when the two systems arc in conflict. {See LAW.) 

COMMON LAW, COURT OF. {See 
JudTicK, Court of.) 

COP/IMON PLEAS. {See Justice, Hran 
Court of, ) 

COMMON PRAYER. {See Liturgy.) 
COMMON-SENSE PHILOSOPHY, is a 

term employed to designate a certain system of 
philosophy which profossea to accept the testi- 
mony of our faculties as trustworthy witixin their 
respective spheres. {See BEiiftELKiAN Phii. 0- 
HOPHY.) The philosophy of common sense has 
been ably vindicated by Sir William Hamilton, 
in one of his notqK appemled to his excellent 
edition of Reid’s works. Ho maintains that the 
end of all philosophy is truth, and consciousness 
is the iiistriimont and oriterion of its acquisition; 
that philosophy is thus wholly dependout uixm 
oonsoiousneas ; that consciousness Is to be jire- 
snmed trustworthy until proved mendacious ; 
tliftt no attempt to show that the data of con- 
sciousness are (either in themselves or their neocs- 
aary consequences) mutually contradictory has 
yet succeeded and the prosumidion in favour of 
the truth of consciousness, and the poftsibility of 
pliilosophy, lias therefore never been reiiargued. 
“ Nature is not gratuitously to be assumed to 
work not only in vain, but in coutxttdiction of her- 
self ; our faculty of knowledge k not without 
gi’ound tQ bo svipposed an hktramont of lUusion ; 
man, unless the loqelauoholy fact be proved, is 
not to be held organkod for the utteinmcnt, and 
actuated by the lore of tnith, only to be<«>mo 
the dupe and victim o| a perfidious creator.” 

COMMONB, HOUSE OF. (» Pariu^ 

atENT..I ' 

COMMON WEALISH. {See BicpiJ&bic. ) 
COMMONWEALS® OF EJfOLANr), 

homl-Mon-^eelt^s was that form of government 
established in England on the death of Charles I. , 
in 1649, mtl which existed during the protectorate 
of Oliver Cromwell and hk stm Richard; until 
the idMizoatton of the InttOr in X659. 


COMMLNE, kon\/ -MUtw, in Krauce, a sub- 
ordinate territorial subdivision of the country, 
less tlian a canton, and coiTosi,>onding in some 
measure to on English parish. A conimiipe iu- 
cludea sometimes a single to^m, and sometimes 
several villa, ^es, and each has a mayor an da com- 
munal municipality. There arc nearly 30,000 
communes in France. 

Commune of Paxis.— After the insutrtyytiou of July^ 
T78C, the revolutionary conauiittee took the name of 
‘‘Ooranmne of Pans;’’ but in July, 1794., A- was re- 
placed by twelve municipalities. In 1871, during t)ie 
insurrectiou of March, tho Coiumuue of Paris was pro- 
claimed. {See Cowm p n is rs ) 

COMMUNION, lorn-mu' -ne-m (Lat., co?ii- 
munio^ mutual participation), in a general sense, 
denotes fellowship or intercourse between two or 
more |iersona. lu ecclesiastical alfairs, it is fel- 
lowship with any particular ohurch ; and hence a 
j»crson is said to be in commumdii with a church 
who declares his acquk^scence in its doctrines aixd 
particij)ate8 in its worship. Different churches, 
too, are said to bo iu communiou when they are- 
imited in doctrine and discipline. Communion is 
apxilied, in a more limited seiiao, to |Hirticipation 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. {Sir 
Sacrasieni'm. ) Free CathoUc roniMmiwn denotes 
that all who have boon baptised, either in infancy 
or adult age, may, on, a credible profession of 
their faith, sit down at the Lord’s table with 
otliers of ditferonfc denominations. Strict; cem- 
munionf on the contrary, is confined to a particu- 
lar donoiniuation. Vmnmwrion service is the 
office ill the Liturgy of the Church of England* 
for tho administration of the Eucliarist. Vmn- 
munion arc the broad and xvinc employed 

in the Eucharist. 

COMMUNION OF SAINTS, according 
to the Apostles’ Creed, one of the articles of the 
Christian faitli. It isS defined by rrotestants as 
tho fellowship of Christians with the Father and 
with one, anoihei. Tho Rornish definition Is tho 
union between the Church triumphant in lieaven, 
the Church militant on earth, and the Church, 
suffering in purgatory, 

COMMUNISM. {See. SoniALiaM.) 

COMMUNISTS, oil COMMUNALJSTkS, 
the name assumed by an extreme political i»arty 
in Franco, who advocate tho divisjjOn of tlio 
country hito about a thousand communes, or in- 
depeiiacnt states, with councils elected by tho 
people p;cneraUy, and having a feilerative associa- 
tion with Paris for the hoatl. They dcnounco- 
capital, and all foms of religion. In 1871 they 
were guilty of great excesses, 

0O3SIMUTATI0N OF TITHES, {See^ 

Tithes ) 

COMPANIES OF THE CITY OF LON- 
IK>N.— Tliesecompanios originated in associations 
of members following |xartioular hcaidicrafts, for 
the purpO)»e of iirotcoting tlieir special Intel ests 
bttt» in nearly every c&nc now, members are ad- 
milled who have no connection with the trades, 
the names of which are borne by the companirs. 
The great companies elect royal and distinguished 
Ijcrsons as, members, and princes, noblctncn, and 
famous generals arc citutens aud " fishmongers,** 
or ** merchant taylors,” ka. There are r« chief 
companies, who take the title of “ honourable,** 
and 79 ot^B. {See various hoodiugs for the 
chief oompsmies.) There arc endewcil charities 
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in oonuection with moat of tho companies, 
amounting in value to nearly .£i,ooo,rio. A 
commiaaion of inquiry into tho maiiagoment of 
tho fuinb was appointed in July, i83i. 

OOMPENSA.TION, kom-pani'm' -shm^ in 
Scotch law, equivalent to “set off,” in English 
law, provides that when two parties are mutually 
debtors and creditors, their dobts shall extiuguish 
each other, if equal, and if unequal leave only a 
balance duo. Compensation must be pleaded. 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
{See Examination.) 

CONCEPTION, IMMACULATE. {See 

IMM ACl ' LAT HI CONOKPTION. ) 

CONCEPTION OF OUR LADY, 
NUNS OF THE OJlDEll OF, a religious order 
of nuns, founded by Eot,trix do Sylva, sister of 
dames, first count of ForUlegro, in Portugal. 
Pope Innocent Vlll. confamed the order in rqSg, 
and granted them permission to folloAV the rule 
of the Cistercians. After the death of Beatrix, 
they wore placed under the direction of tli^ 
Ptandsciins, as the most zealous defender-s of tho 
immaculate conception, and, at tho same time, 
they were requirerl to follow the rule of St. Clara. 
Their dress consists of a white gown, blue 
mantle, and soaiiulary, with an image of tho 
Virgin. 

CONCLAVE, konf-kUtio (Lit., a nrivate 
room), the name given to the assembly of 
cardinals, met together for tho purpose of elect- 
ing a Poi'o, and it is also applied to tlic jdaco in ! 
which they meet for that purpose, d’he conclave 
originated after the death of Clement IV., in 
126$. Tho cardinals were for ueiirly three years 
unable to agree in the choice of a successor to the 
Papal chair, and the magistrates, by the advice 
of St. Poru Venturas, locked up the cardinals 
until they agreed. CQnclainst is a spiritual or 
secular attendant on a cardinal during a con- 
edavo. Each cardinal has three such atfceinlauts, 
who have to take a vow of inviolable silence, and 
are not allowed to leave till the business is over, 
except on the ground of dangerous illness. 

CONCLUSION, hm~klii' 'zkun (Tiat., coh- 

cfuiiw)y in Logic, is that proposition which is in- 
ferred from certain preceding propoaitioiw, called 
tho premises of an argument. 

CONCORDAT, kon-koi^ -dat (Lit,), the name 
given to a formal agreement entered into between 
the Pope, as head of the Homan Oatbolic church, 
an<l the temporal ruler of a state, regarding ec- 
clesiastical affairs within th.at state. These 
usually regard the right of apiiointing to vacant 
sees and benefices, the right to the revenues of 
vacant sees tfnd livings, and tho ohtaining certain 
immunities for the clergy; as exemption from 
taxation, secular jurisdiction, &c. These have 
formed subjects of frwiuent dispute between tho 
Popes and the sovijral states of Europe, and have 
given occasion to concordats settling the rights 
of each i»ai ty in any i^iirticular state. Most of 
the concordats liave been extorted from the 
Popes, and have boon, moio or less, concoasions 
of what the Church claims aa her riglit-s to the 
civil power. One ^ the most importent of the 
earlier concordats ^as that of Worms, made in 
1122, between Popef CalixtusTI. and the Emperor 
Henry V. of (>uitn?|ny, which has since been con- 
sidered as a fundamental law as, regaMs the rela- 
tions between the 6huTch and the Swte in Ger- 


many. Sometimes, howler, the Popes suocceded 

in oonolutling concordats tb their advantage; but 

since the middle of tho i8th ^evituiy, the Church 

has been obliged to resign by'^oucordats many 

important privileges. One of tl^ most reraai^- 

able of the latter of these was twat , ? 

Napoleon, in i8or, from Pope 

the French Government obtaiuein * 

appoint the clergy; tho clergy . V ““‘j 

in civil matters, to tho temporaflP'i''''®'^' 

immunities were abolished. ff: 

markable concordat of mod/™ 

which -was entereil into bott™®" i'*®. . 

the Emperor of Austria, in laS-’'- “y “ W*! 

power was widely extended of®'' ‘''® 

ioraiuions, and greater Vrivife 

tlian haii ever before been 

man 80vere:gn. JJyit not Sly'""*.*''.® ‘J'"”'®'' 

solo power if cceloslastical inJ*'*'®”- ei'endent 

of the State, but all institutic?“ eduoatioiul 

pul'poscs are under its contir^^ ’ 

power cf prevent! ag the of works 

of a flangcrous character. j 

CONCRETE, 

employed in opposition to applied 

to a notion of an object ns exists in nature 

invested with all its qualiticr f^utl ]>ropei*tics. 

^\b8tmct, on the other hand, F 

tiori of a particular proptTty <|iuility, or an 

object thought of indepeiidcntry 

tne object itself. Tluus, a .//t.'tf’ ^ ^ cuncrcLo 

notion, hwtjuetke is an abstra^’*' 

OONODBTNAGE, (Lat ), is 

the cohabitation of a man wif woman to whom 
he is not legally united ’•J' In early 

times this was a oomn;; ''? Pfinjltec ; 8)id men of 
h.ad frcinicutl»> nnsnles several wives, a 
■ of eo,"S>’ r T'* 

laft®*’ same 

... „ «0“W J’® WnUated and 

dismissed at any timi- not sold into slaveiy. 
To gu.ard the adultl'?*'® offsl“ing from de- 
bauchery, before maF»8®> Sareuts conmumly 
gave them female slart®, ns oonculnncs, and these 
women were consider^ children of the hoiu^c. 
Both among the Greekl **'*''' lionuins concuhiiiago 
was allowed; hut it mgally aanctionefl 

amongst the latter untf Augustus. 

By the Lex Julia and tlS J ^ con- 
cubinage was legally j^i'^i^Htea to im married 
men; but not more tr^ concubine was 
allowed, and she must bf ® of mean de- 

sciuit. The children wei^ considered as legi- 
timate, but were called andtbe right of 

iulieritaiicc was very hmited. AVitli the 

introduction of Obri.sttajiy conciibinage ceased, 
and Constantine tho Gn 
In all Chiistiun couutr 
unlawful ; yet there exii^ 
kind of iristitutionujidor,^ 
or left-hand marriage, in 
its being contracted, the: 
left hand imstead of his rij 
so far as the parties are 
life ; but the woman can] 
name or title, neither 
to his property. The 
permits this kind of maftiagi 
nobility. 

CONDITION, 

annexed to a tiling, si 
.manco the party'to it slf 
loss, and by the perfoi 


means 
number of concuhiu 
Testament. The 
rights ns a w'ifc, ai 


t made laws against it. 

,8 it now eonsiderfi'^ 

Itii^inaanner of '/ 
woman his .* 
ireal marriage"'/ 
nd to each othcj- for 
t bear the husband’s ,* 
bCr children succeed 
law of Germany . 
and tlio/ 
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advantage; or it is a restriction of an*act» 
qualifying or suspending it, and making it un- 
certain whether it shall take effect or not ; also 
it is defined to be what is referred to an uncer- 
tain chance which may happen or not happen. 
There are conditions of divers kinds — viz., (con- 
ditions in deed and in conditions precedent 
and mhsequent, conditions inJterent, collateral, &c. 

Condition in Deed, is that which is joined by express 
word.^ in a lease or other grant ; as, if a man makes a 
lease of lands to another, reserving a rout to be paid at 
a certain day, with a proviso or condition that, in de- 
fault of payment, the lessor may re-enter. 

Condition in Law, or implied, is when a person grants 
another an office ; as that of keeper of a paik, steward, 
&c., for term of life Here, although there be no con- 
dition expt eased in the grant, yot the law makes one, 
which is, if the grantee do not justly execute all things 
belonging to tho offia*, it shall lie lawful for thu gran- 
tor to enter and discharge him of his ofiice. 

Condition Precedent, is when a lease or estate is 
granted to one for life, upon condition, that if the 
lessee pay to the lessor a certain sum at such a day, 
then ho shall have the fee-simple In this case, the 
condition precedes the estate in fee, ami on per- 
forrnaneo thereof gain's tlie loe-.simplw. The same rule 
applies to all cases wheie sontiethhig is to be performed 
antecedently to an event taking place 

Condition Subsequent, is when a man grants to 
another hia manor in fee, upon condition that the 
grantee shall pay to him at such a day such a certain 
sum, or that his e-»tato sh 'll cease. Hero the con- 
dition is subsequent and following the estate, and upon 
the performance thereof continues the estate. 

Inherent Conditions, are such as descend to the heir, 
with the land granted, &c 

Collateral Condition, is that which is annexed to any 
collateral act. 

CONDITIONED, PHILOSOPHY OF 

THK, kon-disk' -und, a pliraae introduced by Sir 
William Ifamilton to denote the limited region 
of knowledge open or accossible to thd human 
mind. “The conditioned,” he «ays, “is that 
which is alone conceivable or cogitable ; tbe uti- 
condicioued, that which is inooiiceivablo or in- 
cogitable. Tho conditioned, or thinkable, lies 
between two extremes, or poles ; and those ex- 
tremes, or poles, are each of them unconditioned, 
each of them inconceivable, each of them exclu- 
sive or contradictory of the other. Of those two 
repugnant opposites, the one is that of uncon- 
ditional or absolute limitation ; the other, that 
of unconditional or infinite illimitation.” The 
infinite and tho absolute, properly so clllled, he 
holds to be equally inconceivable to us. “We 
must believe in tbe infinity of Ood ; but the in- 
finite God cannot by us, in tbe present limitation 
of our faculties, be oomiirelieuded or conceived. 
A Deity understood would be no Deity at ail ; 
and it is blasphemy to say that God only is ns wo 
are able to think him to be, A 7 e know God ac- 
cording to the finitude of our faculties ; but we 
believe much that we are incompetent to know.” 

CONDON ATION^ hon-do-na! -shun, in legal 
phraseology, forgiveness, which may ho urged 
as a defence a^inst an action of divorce on the 
wound of adultery, li a husbs,nd resumes co- 
habitation with his wife who has oommitted 
adultery, he condones the offence and is barred 
from further proceedings. 

CONF Ap/R/E ATION , kon-far-rc'^'-s^un 
(Latin, pants farreiis), a form of marriage among 
the Romans, consisting of the employment of 
certain words in the presence of ten witnesses, 
and tho performance of a religious ceremony in 
which a peculiar kind of bread (| 9 ams) is used. 


It is supposed to have been the form origiually 
Ijracliacdby the patricians, and no persons, except 
those born of parents thus niarrieil, were eligible 
for some of the priestly otfiecs. 

CONFEDERACY, kon-fed'-er-a-se (liut., 
con, togetlier; f(xdns, a loafuie), a term iupblitics 
signifying an alliance of independent states for a 
common object. It is sometimes employed, but 
loss properly, to the alliance of individuals. {See 
CoNSPUiAcy.) 

CONFEDERATE STATES.-South Caro- 
lina seceded from the United States of America 
on December, i860, and the example was speedily 
followed by Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina. Jefferson Davis 
was inaugurated president of the Soutljcrii Con- 
federates in February, 1861. Tho Confederation 
was dissolved and tho seceding States restored 
to the Union in 1861;. 

CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE, 

kon-feA-eT-(ii'-shm.—y)\^xmg tho war between 
France and Austria, in 1805, several German 
pnuces, feeling that they wi‘re too weak to remain 
neutral, wore com]>cllec\ to ally themselves with 
France ; and two of them, the Flectois of Bavaria 
and Wurtomberg, were elected to the dignity of 
kings, by the peace of rrcshuig, in December, 

1805. On the r2th of July, 1806, sixteen Gorman 
princes formally signed an act of confederation, 
in which they aeebred that their connection with 
the ( 4 ernianio empire was dissolved, and that 
boncefoi th they were allied with France. Bacher, 
tho French ambassador, at the same time declared 
that Napoleon no longer recognised the German 
empire. Several othm- princes joined tho Con- 
federation of tho Rhine, as it was called, during 
the next two years: and at the close of 1808, a 
territory, with an area of 12.1,236 square miles, 
and a population of uoarly 15 millions was under 
the protectorate of the French c'lnperor. The 
terrible reverses sustained by the army of France, 
in the Russian camisiigii, led to the dissolution 
of tbe leogue, which was succeeded by tho 
Germanic Confederation, 

CONFEDERATION, THE GER- 
MANIC, the federal union of tho sovereign 
princes and the free towns of Germany referred to 
above. It was formed at tho congress of Vienna 
in 1815, and was framed to supply the want of 
the ancient imperial government dissolved in 

1806. As originally settled, Germany was di- 
vided into forty sovereign sttites, or portions of 
states, under the protectorate of the Emperor of 
Austria ; but in 1866, the North Germanic Con- 
federation, excluding Austria, was formed, and 
that lasted till the establishment of the new 
German Empire, in January, 1871, when the 
King of Prussia was chosen Emperor. 

CONFERENCES, ECCLESIASTICAL. 
{See Eoclesiastical Conferences.) 

CONFERENCE, WESLEYAN. {See 
Wesleyan Methodists.) 

CONFESSION, kon-fea'-shun {JjAt,, cot\/iteor, 
1 acknowledge), in Theology, is tlio verbal m- 
knowled^ent which a penitent makes of his sins 
to God or to a fellow-creatui'e. Among the J ews, 
it was tho custom on tho annual feast of expia- 
tion for the high priest to make confession of sins 
to God, in the name of the whole people. Be- 
sides this general confession, the Jews were en- 
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joHJefl. if thMr «jn*» firt-ro a V)i:eaoli of the first 

of th« kiw, to make of them to 

Gofi ; hat vioWtIono ot the »/>Ci>a<i fsvblo wore to 
bti acknowlcd^o'i to their hrtithrm* Oonfession 
t© have been early introdUooU into the 
Christian Ohurcli ; hut at first it took j>Uco 
oyKsnly, an^I woa chiefly in the case of such as 
had ax>ostath$erl or been ifuiJty of any flagrant 
iiffcucc, and, rewntinj»j, were desirous of being re- 
a^lmitfcod into the Ohwnh. The practice of pri- 
vate or auricular confcasiori seenw to have gradu- 
ally (nrept in about tbi) .sfch century, and waa 
inswle an indisinniwdde preparation for the recep- 
tioTi of the aacrarnont of the Eucharist. Itmo- 
oent III., in tl^e fourth Lfiteran council (xsisJf 
made it obligatory ori every adult person to con- 
leas his rins to a pi*Ioj>t; at least once a year. 
Xboman Oatliolics maiahua that this law ipras not 
tliwj ormiii of the precept of cutifession, but only 
defioal the tiiiio of its fulfllmeiit. line person 
coiifesHing ia not allowed to couccAlanv mortal ain 
(that ho romoml>ers to have committt^ and upi to 
have already confossod. and is oxhorted, hut not 
-reouirtwl, to confess also venial sins, and the 
father confessor is boxind, under the soveresfc 
|>euaUios tlio Church can inflict, to perpetual 
Hticrccy. ^ In tl»o Greek, llusso-Greok, Coptic, 
.and Syrian Ohurchca, confession is obligatory ; 
but in other Oriental Churches, the xiruotioc has 
vfnllen into disuse. The Augsburg Oonfi^aiojt 
(which geit) of tho Lutlieran Chtivch asserts the 
necessity of private confession j but tlicvo is a 
wide departure from the practice, general con* 
fcMsion ami devotional exormes before receivitxg 
tbo coinmnnion being subBtituteU. In the Church 
>of England there is a geueml form of oonfesBion 
in the morning and evening services, followotl by 
a form of absolution. T’horo is also a general 
confession in the cornmunum service ; and in the 
ofHco for the visitation of the sick, it is ordered 
that “ the sick person be moved to make a 8|>ecial 
(confession of his sins, if ho feel his conscience 
trrmblcd with any weighty matter.” In recent 
years the practice of voluntary auricula? con- 
fession has been resorted to by the Jlitualist 
IMirty. Tl»e Scotch Churches do not recognise 
*the i)ractico of confession in any form. Among 
tlio Wesleyan MctlwMlists, aportimi of the taturgy 
of the Church of England is frequently read, the 
general oonfessioa being rohuned ; but the prac- 
tioe is not uniform. Congregaiionalists, Jk>ptista, 
and Protestant Dhasenters geneiatly have no form 
of oonfossion. In some of the \}riitvd States, tbo 
’olcr|^% whether Protoatant ot Hem&n OatboUe, 
are iorindden by statute to di8(too information 
.afforded in (M^mession^ or in oouiidontial oom- 
^umoatkm. 

Id law, ooaf onion ts where a prisimer indiriod of an 
oKenoe, aud hr’aght to the bar to beamtonod, upcm 
the lainctment being read to Idun and t3^ court de- 
manding what he can toy thereto. conMsto thu offence 
.tuid the intfletment to be true, Confessioia to to ad- 
misalhle must have been made without anyiiiomise or 
threat held out to Induee ft, In tootland,\i^e tol- 
vdente in 8npp(Ht of the confesaloJi is raQnliml before 
the aoeused is found guilty- Confession, In plvl| casus, 
is whare the defendant ootiJetafea the ptoiutlirs 
or, in prosecutions under pcu<d stntutes, by 
osttfeesHto toeto may to a mitigation of a fine against 
penalty of ^'Statute, tbu^igh nut uft^r a verdict 

^todtoato» and AvoidasMe, is toe adndsrien of 
4dki9atkflti of toe myty, but with toe additlo] 

<d sonm iustt(ytod eiromnsmeu. > 

ooiffFaSaiojiAL, 

to vrlkidli it priitot of tho Koman Catholic _ 
•Cimridi a$to. to heim Voodlto^ It in gmutoxUy torn) 


a fttoall enclosed neat, with an op*'ning having a 
gtoting of wire or perfotatod Jsinc, through which 
the speak. 

CONPmSIOi?' OF FAITH, isa formulary 
detailing the articled of faith held by any partic- 
ular Church. The various confessions will bo 
found noticed under their respective headiugs, or 
under tho names of tho dilfei’ont suets to which 
they bolong, in otlier parta of this work. 

CONFIFrMA'TION, Ivnzfir'mai^-sAun (lAt., 

coj^rwztio, Btreugthoning), in an. ccclpHiastical 
sou'^o denotes the ceremony of laying on of bauds 
by a bishop, in the admisHion of iMipli7.ed person, 9 
to the enjoyment of Church privileges. In the 
early Oburch, this ceremony appears to have 
been performed immediately after baptism; but 
afteiwards a delay of about seven years canm to 
bo interposed after infant baptism. The present 
pnietiooin the Church of Kngtand is to delay it 
until about the fifteenth or sixteenth year ; but 
toero is no limit of age. The. person crmfiimed 
releases his godfather and godmother fiom their 
obligations by taking upon himself the baptifitnal 
vows in their place, and is then entitled to partake 
(unless other objections exist) of the cornininrion. 

In tho Bomau Catholic church, confirmation ia 
held to bo one of tho seven saciamoiit"., arul i.s 
also a sacrament in tho Greek Chui-ch. (>'fc 
JfctokfAN CATHOucisaf and Sacbamknts.) 

In Law, cuntirmatlon ordinarily denotes an aflrwisr 
tiv^deed of oonveyimceat the common law, whemhy 
nn esUito or right which is voUlahle is made spriif and 
unavoidable, or a particular state is ixionaAed, or a 
po.<nes''ion nia«l 3 perfect ; nnd it i*! a stremilUening of 
ab estate fownorly made which is voidabl'*, tiiougit not 
presently vold» la Scotch Law, conflrin’i.iiou Is the 
lonn in which a title to administer is conferred cm tho 
executor of a fhe^ased person. 

COKFISOATJON, (l^it., 

COH/fwa-rc), forfeiture of lands or goo<ls to tho 
crovrn, as part of the punishment for cortaiu 
crimes. 

C03SFU(3IAI^ISM, hoTi’fy,' -siran-i^m^ tho < 1 . 

Bjrstom of cthioa wbich eome writers have classed 
aa one of three religicms of the Chi nose pt*oplo, 
the others being Bud'dhibm and Taoism. It is, 
however, rather a philosopliy than a religion, as 
tho originator of it made a very vague acknow- 
ledgment of tho posribilityof existence of any 
Pivine Being, and inJeo<i dlsootiragod any apcmi- 
lations bn the subject which he considered ns be- 
yond tho Hoopo of human cognizance. Hio teach- 
ing was limitod to tho ethics of social and political 
life, and bear no slight' resemblance in many re- 
sjrecis to the modein utilitarian philosophy. 
Confucius is the Irfitinizod method of siH^Uing tha."^ 
Chinese name Kong-fut-so (Kong the teacher),^ ^ 
He was bom 409 B.G., and showed great uhihty 
at an earnest age, held soveial official appolni- 
ments, and at Iasi, having suffered much perse- 
ention, settled down a« a teaeluar of philosophy, 
a|.d coUroted around him a number of able and 
earnest ][>upilB, many of the must earnest men of 
the empire, es{:»eciaUy those who were S&<lato and 
mhidlo-ag^Dd adopting his views. In his life ho 
was but slightly thought of by the mass of his 
countrymen ; but after his death, his genius woe 
recognised, and he was looked o^kol as almost a 
demi god. To this day, tho descondants of his 
family are the recipientis of honours and privi- 
^iges, and In nearly eveiy gtMi town in Ohma 
is a temple to his ^houx*. In his syslcra 
material tmivene ttf nsgtirded^as atenusl ahd 
luatatoing, and thisgs toers subieoi 
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So far 


I or clt*rt a w»w ^ivjhop \vhv%i a bij«huprio bf^oomes 
j %acaut. (.Sfv Ohi'Uvw oif Ks'oi. \:ci> ) 


|o inflexiblf lawa imposed by nt'c^ssity. 
as his conci'i»tiun« of a Supremo powor can be tw* 
ct'rtaiiftd, thvy woro of a panibeisiic kind ; ojul 
tho Riianj-te, whose outward onddom is tlie 
visible ftnuaxueut, is uudeiH|pOd by most of rho 
best Chmo'^u expomiders to Uo oitly & verbal 
iwjrsojijfloution or the over-present laws and order 
aud intelliisenco whioh seoras to breathe amidst 
the wond('ifv;i activities of phy^^al creation.'’ 
lie autitopatud in his practical t«iaehiu<^ t^e 
famous inecept — 

Know then this truth, enough for man to know, 

Virtae alone U hap!>ittes« below.'* 

* 

Thoro were, ho five principal virtues — ' 

miiverftftl charity, imi>artial jnwticc.oonfontiity to 
ceremouies and established usages, reciiiutle^ of 
heart and mind, and pure sincerity j and three 
fundamental laws to be observed --the laws of 
ivdation betwemi’^'sovoreign and subject, between 
fa ill Of and clxild, imd lietweea husband aitd wife. 
The praetko of these virtues and ttn; observance 
«f these Kwa would ftocure and iiresotvo aooial 
Older, doTnc.suo peace, and the safety of society. 
In order that men might bo prepared tr> under* 
{ttand and practise these duties^ eduoaiion was 
necessary, and schools Khould bo esUiblislmd 
tiiroughmifc the empire. Yirttie, he moinUitiotl, 
was natural to the huuiau mind, and would be 
lit’veloped by proper e<lucation vritluiut tho help 
of any s})irltu.d or religious faith. As ko knew, 
ho admitted, nothing almut suponiattiral Iteings, j 
Im taught nothing alamt them ; but they might 
have some reality, and therefore wise men would 
not openly ojijKMje rrligwus and oereTnoniAl wor* 
ship, in* gave no encoiirageratint to loeiaphyskat 
s'pcculatkuis ; for as ho felt comptdlvd to accKmt 
iho plnummonn of the univem as facts, m no 
,'ic<-optod tin* phononx im (d tJie human mind, 
without being able to expUia cither. There Were 
good ^nd evil m tiio world, arnl nil tlavQghiful 
ni‘jn rt?cogube<l the disiuwition betwt^eii tltism. 
'Hie duty of men was to a6c6[)t and .siipixirt tho 
sgivod and the bad, without perplexing 

tlumiselvea by iiviuirfaig how cither good or b»«l 
camo about. Veneration of anoostofs was strictly 
enjoined, and the etnperor was in the position of 
father of his |>oople ; he too was to receive vetiera- 
ti.>n and worship. It lias bo«^ti said tliat Oon- 
fiicianism “appals to ivocticivl mon;” but 
lu'actioal as the mass of the (jhiwose have been | 
and are, the higher and more sensitive minds : 
among them felt that something more than the 
cold morality of tho ^eat teacher is r«(j[uircd to 
Kifeisfy the yoamiugs of tlio Imraan scml, amb hr 
the course of the x itk century, Tehu-be, whom 
soine EuroiKsan writers »][io»k ^ as ike Chiaese 
Aristotle,"^ anil by the leomed C^iineso tb«m- 
iwdvos as the prittce of soience/* lod a new ih- 
tellecffual raovemesit, the fruits of Which have 
bi'cii siuco upj^cat. He mauiWunod that philo* 

, sophical ciKpilry shookl not bo lfmite<i to ** mat- 
tMTs of finance, eootioimTt wd etiquette, but ex- 
tend to tho nature of the world and its iultabi- 
tanta, and the true relation of the sea and the 
ttmfjoral and tho aksolnte and albembroeing.*' 
The works of ars tho live canonical 

IkmiIcs of the and four o^*c«. “the 

Fihw Books,** Qom^mwl portly by Skewielfy, and 
parlly by hk disuplOff. (^eo Ofifiiiaaff liiisiu* 

TCKfi.) 

OONGil.D'ELI]ft.E, hfwnijfY-ihtfu d»Kr) Jeer' 
^*41 leave to abooseb is the sovereigns lieense or 
imrtbuwiotL sent to d aean flttd e^ptet;io ohooee 


OOiS It IvEg A.TK ) 1 S , Asm (Tat., 

cow, and (rrex, a fiockb cornmouty Kignifu'S an 
asj,oniblv of pei-sOiis mot togHher for tho purpose 
of celigloua worship. In the komau A;t»iboUc 
church it is applioxt to certain boards< >f oaniinals, 
prchitcM, and othois inlviuted with the nmuHge- 
m«fnt of particular bx'ftnches of tlm atfuir* the 
Church. Tliero arc twenty-one of th.^Ru <s>ngrw- 
gatiohH, fifteen for spiritual ami six for t<‘mporal 
I pur|>oHes ; tlie chief of thorn being the CongrcKa- 
tiou do I'ropagaudft Fide, for considtiriff to tlu> 

I mlvanoement c<f tlui Cathulio rdigioii thronghimb 
i the world : tlio Congregation of the Index, for 
examining books, and deciding upon their fitutiRS 
for gcnvnil perusal ; the Crnigrc^thm of Sncri'il 
Bites, for regulating all inatiors relating to rojvi- 
moniea and rikw in worship ; the k'ongiegaliuii 
of itoHcs. fo4‘ iiuiuirlng into tlus gnnninoiif.'?^ of 
sacred relics; tiu> Congregation of tho Holy 
Offixu?, or luqnlsikion, for takitig cogniranco of 
beixisies and jdl novel opinions ; the Cimgw'ga 
tion of ileligums Pisiiiplino ; and the <1cm>u«torw\l 
Congregation. These congregntionH aci ns w. 
check to the power of the pope ; for, thougJi 
tiwiir procowlingii jwo usually wmetwmed by him, 
he Oftnuot put a veto upon thtuo without weighty 
reasons. A compaaiy of monks or religums per* 
sons, forming u suH-divlsum of an order, is also 
called in the </huroh of Home a congregation. 

i OONGREGAIION OF THE a 

title assumed by the firs-fc S?cotck JVsbytomn 
rofowners, in contradistinotion to tho Clilirch of 
Eodm, which tlwsy caiHoil tho “ Caugrogation of 
Satan.'* They npptmrcd first in 1557, wnd ot a 
bfcter fiorioil wtirr iod hydohii Knox. In Ih-rem* 
her. Xjw, tho “tonte of tins Congrogatum/’ the 
EiirU of Glitwi4Tarse,.ArgyIc, Morton, «nd 01 hers, 
sig'oed tho first bond, or “ iHjvenifcnt,*' {Set: 
OoVEKASfT.) 

CONGKRGATJONAUSTS. {^ 

t*ESI>KNT.*l.) 

OONOllBSS, bm'-sfreta (fAt., <v>»f/rc<wwi«), a 
meeting of the rulers or repreoentathe!* of dif- 
ferent staivs^ for the pnrpcv.0 of consiiloring 
maltors of Intcmatixmal interest. B^dorii a 
treaty of peace U algncd, tliore is vumally a moot- 
ing of plcni}>ot4>atiarie», which is called a wm- 
gri*i«. Tho term is, iKiWcver, iiumc strictly ap- 
plied to thoiiie great diplomatic ooafftivnecs\vh«rx*r 
extensive oebexnes of future polit-yare deft-rmineil 
up<)u. The congress of Vienna, hold in 181^-15, 
at the conclusion of the great war, is 01m of the 
most famOuB, and also & congnsm of OrUbnd, 
hold in for regulatitiig the affaii^ of (>er- 
many; the oougresa of Furls, held in the y^str 
1856,, »t the conclusion of the Crimcwi wwr, had 
for its purpose the oomdderation of tkt 
between mwsia nod Tajkoy, The cwrgrtMwcs of 
Oaostantiaople and Bertin, after the 
Turkish war, ware hehl in 1B76 a.id ri<78. The 
term congress has also bem applvrd in Ute yi»arH 
toAMy philantluvincal meeting on a lanjc isc-ih*, 
in which the re{Mres«Dtainvcs ot ditfeccut nations 
h«w« app^cd ; such aa the Feact* Ot»«gr<jj»R, the 
Boclal Srieuc© Ckingress. (»!3fec separate artichii.) 

COHOkeSS, UKriED BTATES. -The 

national legialaturo of the Ouifccd Htotes of 
Americaf «p»iisiating of a Senate and n. House of 
Repmai^^^ves. The Senate, or Upper Hooae, 
oQinrishi of iwo members from each Htoto, ohosoix 
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l>y the State legralatureg for aix years. Senators 
must be not than thirty yoais of age ; iniurt 
have been citizens of tho United >Siates for nine 
years ; and be residents in the State for which 
they are clioson. BoHidoa its legislative capacity, 
the >^cnato is uivcsted with certain jiidicial func- 
tionH, and its inombcrs constitute a high court of i 
imiteachmeut ; but its judgment only extends to : 
removal from ottice uiid disqualitlctition. Tho I 
House of lieprosentativcs, or Lower Itonso, is 
compOKcd of members elected every second year' 
by tile vot(i of all male citizens over tho age of 
21 of the several State^i of the Union. The 
number of inembern to wliich caoli State is en- 
titled is determined by tho census taltun every 
toTi years. By the law of 187-?, tho total was 
fixed at 29a. , According to the terms of the Con- 
stitution, representatives must not be le.ss than 
twenty -five years of age, must have boon citizens 
of tho United States for seven year$, and be 
residents in tho States from which they are 
chosen. In addition to tho reprosontatives from 
till' States, the House admits a delegate from 
each organised territory, who has tlie right to 
debate on subjects in which liis territory is in- 
terested, but ia not on titled to voto.^ The dele- 
g.itoM arc elected, like the ropresentatives, by tho 
\oto of all male citizens over 2t, wij;h this differ- 
ence, that in one territory, Wyoming, the fran- 
cluMo is also accorded to women. The election 
for representatives and delegates to Congrosa ia 
h(dd every two years, on the first Tuesday in 
Xovomber in even years ; and the term of office, 
aoil coruioqucntly the du-ratton of Congress, ex 
piroM by law on tho 4th iLay of March in every 
odd year, when the now House of Keprosentativea 
begins its dutii'S, Tho House of Representatives 
chovisoH its own w>oaker and other oHlicers, has 
tho solo ])ower of impeachment, and originates 
all bills rislating to reverme. The salary of a 
Hvjnator, roprosontativo, or delegate in Congress is 
5;/j(iu dollars, or £1,000, por annum, with travel- 
ling expenses. Tlieso expenses are calculated by 
tho most direct routd of usual travel, and similar 
roiuni, once for each session of Oongre.«is. Tho 
salhvy of the sneaker of the House of Kepresenta- 
tivos ia 8,000 dollars, or £i,Coo, per annum. Tho 
Congress has tho power to alter the Constitution,, 
by the 5th article of th(3 same. Tho article 
orders that the Congroaa, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall doom it necossaty to propose 
amondments to tho Oonstitutiont or on the appli- 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of tho 
Roveral States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing tlie nrnendmdnts, which in cither case 
shall bo valid to all intents and purposes as |)art 
of the Constitution when ratified by tUu Legisla- 
tures of three- fourths of the several States, or by 
eonvontious iu throe-fourths thereof, as the one 
or other mode of ratification may be proposed 
by Congress, Congress has power to impose 
and collect taxes and exciseSj to ai range loans, 
to regulate commeroe, to ooui money, to raise 
and support the army and navy, to call out 
the inihtary, and perform other necessary acts 
of government ; but can make no laws res]>oeting 
ivti establishment of religion, or prohibiting tho 
free exercise thereof ; or abridging tl^e freedom 

speech or the prots, or the xiglit of tho iwiople 
peof^bly to assemble and to petition tho govern- 
menh tor a redress of giievanocs. Every bill 
which’: has passed Congress must be approved 
by th’o. President btfore it becomes latf, 

CONJUGAL EIGHTS, (Lafc,. 


rort, andju^Oy J yoke), Divukce and Mar- 

RJAOK.) 

CONSANGUrNTTY, or JvlNDUED, 

kon-saa-ffuuft’ ’t'-te (Lat., is^ the 

connection or rudalmn of i>cr«ous chjsceudcd from 
the aame stock or common ancestor, (-b'ce Affi- 
nity aiul COLLATJCRAL.) 

CONSCIENCE, J{(jfL'-shen3 (Cr., 

Lat., conecieniiit: !»>., i'OH^rience, Gcr., ijfnci^bni), 
is a term applied to tlie moral nature of man in 
general. According to its ancient usage uinong 
the Litins, the word nuucicntnt was juiinArily 
applied to being privy to, together with another; 
and in its secondary Tneiiuing it bt>u a moral sig- 
niticAlion, or knowledge of oiu’. ov>a conduct, 
whether right or wrong. The mo'Knn use of the 
word is rnoie extensive in it.s sense, denoting not 
only what the iaUm moralists hignificd by it, not 
only the sense of the dill'en-nco between right 
and wrong iu our own and others’ conduct, but 
ooiitaining hlcewi.se the important element of tho 
feeling of human 1 esjamsibility. 'I'iuis conscience, 
ttB it ia at present accepted, is not only applied to 
the moral judgment wideli aciMiiupaniea all moral 
actions, as to whether they are right or wrong, 
but it denotes, besides, that feeling of approba- 
tion or disapprobation, of rectitude or contrition, 
which invaiiidily accoiTi[>riiues all moral actieii.'*. 
It IS, iu fact, the instinctive knowledge of riglit 
as distinct from wrong, whieli in a greater or less 
degree is felt by all human beings above tho level 
of mure savagery. St. Paul describes it as tin; 
law of God wriUen in the heait; and a kn »w- 
lodgc of having acted in (>))position to itstliicotjons 
produces icmorsu and fear of the coiihcqwencus 
incurred. Thus, Sliakospeore say.s, “Couscioiico 
does make cowards of us ail.” 

CONSCIOUSNESS, koa'^shus^nm (Lai., 
cojwcienf/a), the recogmiipn by the mind .of its 
own acts. ‘WTiile it is thus a compichcnHive 
term for tin) complement of all our niontnl 
energies, it ucvei*thel«fi.s, from its high generality,^ 
cannot at all be defined. 1 1 is so elementary, that 
it is iiniiossible to resolve it into any notion inoio 
8im]de than itself. But while consciousin^s.s can- 
not logically be defined, it may still be pbiioso- 
phioaliy analyzed. The forms under winch this 
condition of all thinking operates, ui e — I know’ that 
1 kimw, t know that I fe. l, and J know^that I ilesiiv; 
or, in other words, 1 sm conscious that I know, 
fold, and desire. And wdiile thi.n is so, the act 
necessarily involves: (1) a knowing mind ; (2) a 
known subject ; (3) a recognition Ly the mind of 
Its object. It accordingly arqicars tlint couscious- 
DOBs and knowledge mutually involve each other: 
they are not opposed as really diverse. IV iS 
Bomewhat remarkable, that a term in all ways so 
imiiortant and convenient should have escaped 
the subtle Greeks and the rhetorical Latins, and ’ 
that it should Imve been resei vc»l for Descartes, 
,a Frenchman, to introduce tho term covscientkiy 
or consciousness, in its modern signification. An 
instance or two of tho modern wrord may, no 
doubt, be found in Quintilian and the Latin 
fathers ; but no consistent adoption of it is to be 
mot with before the time Just specified. Among 
the Romans, if two individuals or more l^ad a 
common knowledge of soipo ciixiumstance, such ,, 
ft knowledge was called conacieniidy or (con-scfV>) 
knowlrdf/e tofiether %xntki but, except this, fhc 
tern was always employed in » moral sense, 
equivalent to oui;, word c(m9oyem.ce, A •great 
aUioimt of menUd ingenuity has been expended 
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consouoatjbd fund 


on tl«7 snblecfc, ^tboufe rntwhiwblitionul 

litjhfc on Uio r<)al unturi? of “ ■ W Hen 

I am amke, I know X ai« !i*enko/’afty«an I'iuinont 
Anieritam water, and of hw;- wation.^ 

oi’ uctUenc^H of philo 4 i>|>n'X‘&l inv0!si4j^f,\or ctut 
(Mid iniiiih to tho fotco or iliiiit ej{pu\'»siou. 

CONSCRXraON, 

eojitfcrihre^ to enr^dk to 

compulstjiy pystem of ri.* iAirooTti: of foir' 

,tXiO Af UQ’, prsvetiaecl in au^ i\nil foroiste 

oottoiWort. Kvwry »»v4,t«. , n, ?oon li$ Ho 
Mn' i' j“- is x v » bo d\a wrj by lot 
to. SOI "- c in iky rank# for viin)<j^ be 

ini hK'iUiaoitAtt*<j( by any n nttWUl iidh'' 

nutv. or oxtiijpt from Usins' U.j »nly »<m of a 
vvj" --r :i oi njfi'd fntbr.* or tbo oldest 

of a fiuivily Dial ar*' b:ft %S'’'tlK»iit parents., 
}-'u|-iN .i<j ‘V/Dt li'* ihoa."' 11 iio an.' sfcitd3'ing for 
list' <->jutvh. <im' also fi^riupt, osti'cU thosowHo 
i' ivo .', ht\iUnn abrndi in *1:0 aniij oi* tv*ho has 
-.nirfrd it rrniYi vi«v,fiu»A or u-TirDuty. 

("f )\SfJCIvAI'JON,^N,iTn 
ihr nut of dotuoating a. ^ ^ t«0U or thitiar 

(,o .1 ill . 01 ' M^^rvjc■l.• -n use. iti .tuhU'tn UlCt*«, the 
oonsi'< r illin’, of nn is UPaallyi. "iHl ordiriation, 
and fluvi, ,»j' icii.plv'j, chTU■chc^. aiti^ra, &x%, is 
cfilluil ilciliciitioji 1*0' -wort** all wiS odb of,t1io 

m-isl; iinivoisal i '» ‘*niU'{ ommniieS oX the 

tMi.nonts, ft was ) ..t'l-S'd in Indraw 
.iudiea, CJiiDiU-a. Xtome, the 

Ct. ft'ic I b u'uffi o*" fh ' taiu, a»fl in Kuropo ^ionorJiilly. 
At tho oo:aiOv iianu'tit of the Mosaio disi'eftsA'* 
tiori, all rU'. ih f i'oruof ma,i'i andlxraiit werv:ii^i,m' 
t ft thf* S<ihs»‘,}iKmtlytli«who1e tribe 

(d S,i;vi wore rnjjs(i,'r,it->d. ^nd Aaron end .wSoit« 
oinio- C'oo'f'-oaoo 'ot}i<'{tPi^si’sothotV'in. 
^k■» • ‘J-l l («Mi‘iortt th»<o i. a d<',scriptlon «f the 
. , i*‘'Oi i*f flu' i.iioiuaelf an« alUr, of tJie 

I', ’■‘‘iilofruio'' i :i;pn 5 , nml oftlli’ < oiwo* 

' jinU'O ’O' ri. (''.“aK', ’lou^oA, iieldi«. a the 
w, .1 ! ,)! ’,n. It '".as not imtll ihv- voim- 1 

r" ,1 .'’....'ii’ ' ' *■ tiiy, ‘'Jion pUmdoniity^ ^ 

ofrKn 1 f' u'i.i/ SO'.. ■!' Ufouj tho ridiVo'H of the 
Uo!rttt;i -tti'. ?lK»r I'Uirchoy W‘n’e piil'acly eon- 
‘ i‘( » jietL 'Xhe ecioinojii" was th -n ntt^n-H'd With 
jji’i'-at I 'un|j and ftplendour. In the KwftlKh 
rhuioh the Ininah^ronnd i« eonsot’rnk^l 
Consociation of a bishop, ts tU«> ^enaritiiiK of u ffar- 
son for Mm; hok of n Wi<hoj>, by JWi^osUion of 


% OONSKRVATIV 35 ^^X'tm-rf#frr'-n-fitri, metn- 
bm a |>olitie &3 party ttt thia country, the me* 
eesisors the %Vrit‘ii. {Se^ TOKt, J Their avfiwed 
principle is to fttiisorve from ittnovsafcioii or radical 
ohaivjgv the oxlstiu]^ in^Utniions of tbs emiatry, 
Ixitb oiifil audeoclesJtftstical ; and tboy are there- 
fore oppoiw{*d to thn WHim and fiadlcnls n^w 
Stylikl idbonabi inartornr hsadmjrsA The 

Consorvatito waalirst adtmbfil alKnit 1830, 
^<ii‘ Kobort XVet heiAff of wi»? earJhn^t who 
elaimotl the titK Whon b** and his fttonds, i»y 
anpjwrtiii^ Fi'ei^ bdmuc*Ht htiypyid tfic hues 

of the party, the other (A>nsSrmXi^oa rii|uidirtted 
them anrt the nAttis of X'‘^iifcss* (,!^c 

Pmjim) Tii« mwt eminmit ^^Mi.Oonaerva- 
tivo badm bayfe booh tho Xiarl of Derby wad 
Mr. Disiafeli (Barf of BoatKinsfieHIk The (Sm* 
sorvativo Okb in Fail hfall {osfiablirfioft in t34c») 
is the head-quarb^rs of tbo jiarty. 

Xn tbe Vai^ Bfcdes.^<rri)e stfhpoTt'Sjs of Ibrn'diint 
hiuetifln u) hl» cow^liiiiflry ttifnrt*i torwsioru the UnJoiJit 
in were known as the CwwecvnUvm.^ . 

00 NS,1 DJK'R 

(Ijat., tMmdm-$ih)y iu U the tnatuKal fonso 
of a contract, withoftt wliioh U ainmifc bind the 
pariy. I’hn cohsidt^tlon Is oitimr ivrju'frssrd wt 
imi^hni, 'llnv Is^ter is when, the lawitHelX <jn* 
foroeh rt .* »»> if h. rhan goes into a 

eoiamrm inn, nud, staying there st)melimc,.tJ>kos 
monf ox hnlginj; ritlm* fm hiinstlf or his iiorse, 
the law prmnflos h»« * Intends ' to jisty for iHith, 
borwiDwtandiu’,? fiWrc' h» no actual liargant or 
otintioci Uiift HAid Ids hwk AJf*», there 

is u i'omidt htitnfir n/ aiul bloods »ud a . 

r,fjtttrfhh> , and, tlK’vr afore/ If a laihfe 

ho iiidebted t.i> duvovs otherH, amh in rv wfrmfwwt 
of , natural Atf^setiofe, gives hw gtiadn or rsiJitii.to 
hij^noii, fids Ah, a frandulenl glftiM ibo 

omiitoi’s {unl»«?»s It ’.be iq>oo, or in.^nfundderntion 

of, bis niairmge), lun'aii'Hj tfnh a 

^mmhir(Urfm >, ,. CoORidcfnvtioiifif of Ui ilU^gfcl 

ootui eharaotcr arc.v'Oiid, ‘ 


C<)N»SIKl 01vY, 

ongn'illy a|>i)iit>d, uiuler the Infnv 
Koiii'tu emperors, tbs ptaCe in which iheir 
privy t'ounvd met, itJoJ after VJitds fco the coimciV 
tVTrcu tht^ IWman < ’hnrth. Was os<«ii.blb>Hi’*dt 
thin form of court adopted liy tin? eciit^^ks- 
thial power, and, down in the priSkint tithe, the 


' adiDtiUsiev 


roiuu-n, there nui^t ho foWcs or at, least thnw, bkfto|w t com oi eiAso tu tiuo «yman goyenv: 

pr. 'CntuttUecoiJsaswaliuaoi abbUop. Tlw ccreniutty **- the cousirtwy^' rnp oKiniary 

uhed in tins t-thurcii of JCnj^lJmd wiO be founfl 1» lb« 1 o n*tory, Which re conmOHcd oBdy ,of ejvrdpmls, 
Book of Comtnob Pmyrr; it mwh ni‘xip»ynd ,in tiic* f«J<^ i nnd ot’tH' wbk'h thcF'»>i>e funwoif wiAsidcs, 

[' Mm. Bapal pAlace for iko tram^cH 

gjeirprftl buiiliK'SS bdimoctod With tlm 
tJjhuroH, the clrction of canUmibi, bisbopv and 
,tha|ik©. Krtraordliutty (iOnsiwkirtttiH «>rt.a*i tlp'f 
a-ro i?5tUed., score.t o<nlfiistorf^^8, W summotP-tl 
at any twuo by the Tope, as fKScaTdbn may r^rpdro, - 
The Ftotosbwrt tdnifehes mx the Uqpiihmwtdrtti'o 
also ihek bimrfstorW «rHji«lh trwSHMjgo tlic aflahs 
'i»i the Uhoroh, ^ Iijl fen^aiid; tbo cr-nsjstmy ih a 
i^it4thhl aoui-t fornfwJy faicy btbv the* 

br'iijaSp^ii boluirg* 

.ing- ikixUi Xd bad 

- i^®aih#9iort':is by tb^,bl 4 i 6 ir« tLiiSn^HiJ- 

• rrlbr ditbey In tbe'oft^hiJdra) chttreb 

' * ot.sbij^' ^rbiiituife felfiiee djofWi’sp'X*^?; ^p. 


one shall be acctmii ted' jw 'taken to UiA t .top, or 
Mitfert'd to e:secuis tb* same fn»otip.o, wnb’RR Iw In* 
called, tried, and' Advfdtti^ fhicraant^^ to 

that form, orA.a^Akody<«^iOTlg,4>i.iM^^ 

Consecrafieu of i^MclieA.'i^lI iciSMhciS iA dhls 
country ni list be cp^M^mtsd^ iW WSiSVsmdi?*^ no 
T>laf« M a 

binhop. The certijttimy 
soimnnltyandgESndshn ' !KoW:l 
fm’m be thinks b^txi t^ttbd 
diufchssv chspels* imdl “ ' 
dowh by the * 

tlon {tV*3>j and 41 l 

tmns^ U the 

^ CensSerrfisott td ,,.. 

rtud 

Anita frOminyeba '' ‘ 

;ii>plied to Ibe ' , 

if '' \ 




acts ^ ii 


eombitneil; l^CkmooH^o^d F^imd f 

]^i6f titiei' O^eai^ 

JMditol, iir«vloaf(lv miR!r«^yiver« 

ftstid of thA puim 

doM^iapAi^dir Aem-A.** rfUM- ' 

liacnent . ifbt of 

focmltT^, axtti io avoid ilje. iiiox»<!«t|y of ir^^iing 
dlav^oo, odimliddfo AT oombiuo k am Mi, iW 
proykkmA of ydiiOm Jlots having jofiftrotwo 
imHio mdoytidskgfc, W beMi kno^ 
OEO tho Comiianioft’ CIanso<it, Oo^jiadllfiall^ 
xa45 ; the Clau»6»Oo^<didatl0a Ao6| ti^Sr 

tbo ilaalT^y ^Ufl©« 9^ftsoli4»<^ .. 

CO'S sots, 

t<i»nA 0(m«otlik^ed/AiiniilileiiVv 

vernmen^, duikg ihA |to9oe)l#^ 

mousy which now h^m ifaol.widaait MA 

tUoms^dvca 

Thm couditki^ 

talcing to jittiy an ^ , 

On aoconnf ol tho ;aiy 

which aro«a ttApa. awhi^ ^ aioahij thna 
formed, m 

was pftjswwl* ' . By; fwa I'taHnsb^ jwii , wrornge' hf, the 
valuo of 'th«f and ijbo , 

whom ooimhliMmimo ia ono. 

aeoount a)t t^oAl^nr^ 

OOSSOK^) itojamn 

and ftr»r«r, lot), 1*J*fee*d% yf^fiA throws In hm 
M wHh another; n oomiiao&on {n;jr^tnoFioai9( 
xmdta<tah|»g ; a hn^aa^ oif By tholaw ^ 
hkghiij^U tlto 0ifien irykot tho,i»lgn** 

1]%kmg, i»j k aBteiid peooe^^higai look«dn^n 
ai a idngK not as a womm &H may 

pui'chosve and eoosv^r Idswott^ ii#d do^ 

ofcbor aieitti of the iatemwiami 

of tha kkg. "1^ ^y-ZlMao^htk fmct|ikOimie^'t&h«r 
' .HopAihte psmmpM «nid> offeoa. ' 

cWafcinct '-,Sho|«ihywhO''toifl,, 

mtiu w 

|)oao upon womi^ 1^ ll(Wu^ o^fet rs>^ 

s^mts moiA ^ 

aahkc^is d'rtho' hhte^ .'!1^ 
howo^er. ahounjoya 

Wing lugh ttnakahik to'A^gn^ ih'o ,4pk%w' 
mtheiv ; hit (r 

eMownd hy4ho^.<^MiIit^^ WImw* 

x%hk |tno%go»;, 'All ' Ma; 

^Uououra, thsapcCcffei 
-uiife iha 

< iai 0(mrt"<4e]^indfUi|i 
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wefo, hy several Acta of ParTiument, enlarged^ 
ai)4 they air© now otmservatovs of tho publk! 
peace (n tlieie humiveda, cw tlm i^etfcy constabieo 
aro in and- they servo preeej^s or 

wafTant»on .om‘tiiiia<N)ea«iQti^ and return the list 
of juroxn. - 5?hoy are appointed at the courts leet 
of the fra^hk© or htmidred'over which they pre- 
«h|0, or hi' dofault.of tlmt, by- the justices at tlieir 
iNBtdo&s, Petty conmUfi&i or i)imHk cfM- 
sim^h^AtfAXtL to have been Hrsfc ap3>ointed about 
mlia^g of the reign of Eilward HI., to 
.ftlta:^ille: tW burthen of the chief coutetable. 
t%ey «rft ,nd# appointed by .the jinstiees under S 
and 6 Vioi Ow;« 59 w 0?heir nmdpal duty is the pro- 
eeyvatien of ;Bmp«aooaad the service of the sum- 
the execution pf the warrants of the 
jrNMkWof the peace, to them dirocted, relative to 
IhahipptohoQ^ and commitment of ofi'enders. 

tfensttk/^aAar© j^rsons appointed on par- 
tfeuiar oocsa»icft» by the magistrates, wlio liavo 
nourar to nimomt and swear in ns many Iioime- 
, hedd^rtoy others as- they may think fit, w'ho havo 
no kgal 0;cmptidii from the o£Bcc of cnnsiahii:. 
f:!! 0 ni}fy ,md PwtHef Obn-ttethfes are appointed by 
U\e -jnStioi^ imder^^e 2 and 3 Vici. c, 93, and 5 
fttlwJ 4> Ttc^ c. 8d. i^e PoLtf®. ) 

; Itord in^ CSOitiblaef SnglMid, a fi^reatomceA'of tho 
00 ^ ' who :WSa foraiMy associated with the Karl 
pSe^P'lW jurl^ of tfi^O Court of Cbivafey. The ottice 
Mted-bi^X© tba-Cwi*jU)Wt, Mtinr which it went by In- 
hsritoikt Wthf^t^orls oT Jneredord and Iter, and nest 
in the lint W Staiftord. On the attainder of Jldwa-'d 
StodM, of Bncklngham, Iti 1521, the nthoM nas 

aboHsiied ;'-btktat a conation, a Lord Tiif^b <'o»^tahU< 

Is OppoilntM ta'^aka in the ceremony. The great 
J^tika of Wi^Bfogrtois oi6ciatG<l at the coronation of 
WiUkw^flf. sad Queen Victoria. 

3krd gmstable of gcotouuU-'-Tbla othce was 
histltutod by Davkl L aboi^ 1147. In the ab-ieiice of 
^0 kkg« th^ ci^litebl© bad the command of the ai mtea 
m tb© field. ' Xn i^tajii^iho dignity was miule heredit.tiy 
ih tbwi^i^'hl OilHert tioy, JblaH of Erroll, and with 
m iUtpi rotosius- 

^jb^stabla nl rx9ip.o^ a tolHtaTV oommander of th© 
Idghetifc tba pmipisal hood of tb© army, judge In 
Off (MUb^milator of martial display. 

'VUpUtoSsod byXiOuiH XfV > in tbit. Tl.e 
Bii||> 4 tor Bp^kbit;i^ived'it'for purpomof state,- con- 
tJto:#0^.fiahi$L iwtola ; but it was sup 

0||fa|tabkcf a (SasUo, th^ governor of a castle bf-lou::: 
log to the kibfifjqfT to a poweriu! noble. The oiSlce wau 
•|rec|t^tobtly'b©todHa^. 

•: ,<j^s!ri^ci?,cow 

oownlil held at the city of 
i^SM :4»fihy of Baden, Ger- 
liwaaaamitkdned ' 
to pot 

' Johte *XX!]m. , Gw^wy 
tI>o papal chair ; 
•iSpy l^©Vo)si:,^ iprua^'^ th©' doctrines of 

awifts*- ^'^0^ar%'ii!iwftito oosbxidbled;, bosidea tho 

■btogrerf siftiid: 'iJofea ' 'XXISt, Ipirerite-^x 

ta^ty 

:§0ii#few'ah^k'^^ council 

dgr^; and eoat- ' 



OON&TmJ'ClON 


ooNsri. 


CONSTlTl'TiOIf, (Utr 

c6miUuiWy from con anii t »Bt> fi** o* »p* 
pom6), m a general witm^ taOiti ordiaap 0 O)irag;cL&^ | 
tion, er l»w> made br aiAt^ori^ ot a impenor, 
either civil or cocTeeuiitieal dewoee ami 

(locuions of the Roman empemA '«re¥c ei^edi 
oonstitntiona, and i» the Romn ihitj 

nanie i» gi\©ft tea decrcie of the Fepit ip mhlteni ! 
of doctrine CoaatvtatMCLy in a pelHveil »cmoy la ; 
tho eatabitshed form of government m mf king^ ; 
dom» etate, or oemmnrnty, whether that he a 
oody of written lajre or he fotUKlfikl pa pre$«»ii« i 
tive tiva/c In Ktiglaiidr the (KMiatiittllea i« mmi^ I 
up of the whole hcrtiy o£ pnhlia auatoiaaiy 
(or unwritten), *18 well ae utaftatery, whieh ha* i 
been in pro,$r^ for many eeatmdte^ and i* id^li ; 
imdcrgom; change cw moKhtdcatimi. 
tho ix>wtr of a eovcieign over hxa peoide la htmM 
in nny partioalm by law or neago* auch a eWte 
may bo eaid to have a oonetitntioii Coimtitn^ 
turns have hy political wi iters been divided into, 
chreo kinds <-( 1 ) those estabbshed by the sov- 
C14MU powci » ( 2 ) those spnii^uig mi of rights 
enjoytd by the peo)»l<>, or certwhs obtsse* ol tl^,. < 
and which foim conditions m the oontxaet be* 
twicn tho soveieign and the a»4 (3>! 

those founded on compaet bm»weea 
sovLieit^n xtowera Itke hcfet fidiiiiH^iney be 
divKloil into those established by ! 

peoph foi thfcir own rOgulatw, ifyd thow i^et i 
are K^aut<<l liy tuonarchii tb> suhjfdis* 111 
u^jxd to political prlnci}de 8 > oen»tlial««Mi 
( 1 ) dcinociifcic whcro the sii^or^ilpi pewer ie 
Vest d in tho body of thcwioidei («)atttt(wra^^ 
i\lu n the govtrniifiiont is ohleSy or ei^iroly la the 
hindt^ of ceitam pnvilogod olheso* ; ( 3 ) intHliaroliiM 
i>al win n in the hands of one person • aihl ( 4 ) of 
chuiactci, as ni Bidtij^tii wlwite th4 
bovcreii,!! power is dssfrdniEtwl oy«r 
lords, and commons, OmstltiriwEiii always hlpr; 
plich A sovereign power* wbetlier thatbaveew 
in OIK Ol iTuny m one supreme niter, ob m alb 
th« male population above a otaftgdir age 

CoasUtutians and Camnulu or TUti 


Cnuhcu oif PxonANO) 

GunstltuUoa*, ^stoltost. j 0 ^ JwotroiMStt 
sfmTioSs) 

Ocoatitation* of Olsseadsa# (jSW Vira 

OoKariTumoNs 0R> 

ciymnTmimw^, 

til© swiiporfcers of iilo ChHurtitnykioai* ost 

ijhig'^nihis,*^ issued nfc r?*^* by Citsshvht 

XI , whiob gave a ^ 

the Jangemsts fipbSe 

ing as lierHiM iNiSi 

'Te^ment^ (3ba 


JwotroiMstt 


§1* ost 

Citehvht 


^ 170W 


NATION, 

ohun. IS omployad io i 

^ tbo tutheia^ etesKih ( 


wine of the 
and blood of one 
attempted ia 

that, ihroogb the omieeSefitt 

Mvi the CMwtlt 

ssL^^jraa^ 

^ONCtoir of iFiKiw^ an^nifllwwlN 



COKSLL, tlio title given to iho 

two hl^st ordinal y magistiatos of the Raman 
repoidtiff IVy wtro brst appointed aftii the 
e^pnhncni of tho Taarquhis, W f* 0 » and fojr about 
twocim^nmsw^^re eaJjitled ^pnj'tom (leaders ot 
thoanny) Tho <iiaxistiis oamot ivory ^coptas, 
mputoe assemblies mi m ‘^ourulo” ohniM «i 
throues, and c^ weised aR the f nncinms of rov Alt> 
In tlie Inst yiLars of th© republHi then authority 
culminated, 4n<l although the title was retained 
under tho ompimr the ohW wesnlrily an hoivu uy 
ap{Kdni|i$iWt iitW ^itas ravived In Franco 1 u 

XTgt^ when thrta omuuls, Itonaparfe, C^mlw 
oires, and Is^brun wefCappoiinM, the latter tw > 
bomg littia more tlum ncmemtitiejit. 

CONStli*, a piddu. of^tk hpboMtod by a 
government to reside m some fttrmgtt otmntiy, m 
Order to fs^iate and jiiptaet the oommercuil u 
Ihtrons bettvetai Uis dwn oortintry and. that to 
which he has l^esh sent Thw claw of oiiitei < 
seeimii to ha^e hsen ereated by tho ttahan statv ^ 
^ about the rath eenttiry TJalkiiig sd vaut tgo of the 
omsades, they prewired pernnwnon from certain 
AshttmU^oes to send periKons uilo tUdrttrn 
tmdataeptc4ociK>fa of theu xneichants going to 
these party Theur erampKe was gradually ful 
lowed brother |hii>0|tecui nations, and by tho 
r<Sth century the system was genmauy ostablwUcd 


r<Sth century tbesyatem was genm ally ostablwUcd 
over tSUrope The right of sending consuh to 
fiufeign noufitdieii depeiuls eitUcT upon custom or 
tSskresa trcMy$ and honoe tMi powers dUCcr 
wjdoly in diffe^t stiitesi In gunem, tho duty 
of a oonent m to watch over the eommeicial uite 
yetbi ^ the whose eaivant lie is , tO'^seo 
ihsl tao ceUtUwmKS of commercml tieetivs an* 
pifoTOinrly obaeiNifl , to give his best advice and 
sMstinue to trading and other siduects , to 
prevent tbair Jh>lnngemen.t of %im laws , to re 
WMSelW ^nr rntfevenees, UpiKi^ tbek miciests ; 

te r^der the oevi^tmn of tho sub 
JAoti of the epUtttiT ew^tdoytUg him w*tUi» the 
iimita of his 6fmeaienlp as comfortable, and then 
ilWflWtIocMi lU Beettre,i>ns possible 

A Rt^ndi <mii^ is «:vp»fW t« bo master of tlie 
Inn^suage of country m which Ho resjdi,*<i, and 
be^l^AhnoUdcdgnof its biwe and regulations, 
paviaeuhddy swsh as rehite to trade $ so j^srocum 
and aend mimn ttatTetieal returns non^ted with 
aommvr^^i wn^ pekos ^ pfodunn and pruvi 
slona . nsni te report any infeeMou# ditorden that 
; mm m wfihm hu» diamei Donsub are simie 
of the Quuundes m which thc^y rc- 
ih^bni me# jbieq^iientty of the onuntries which 
fOptnse^^ AH (gmimls hoidmg a 

am e^jeets of Qmt Britain, 
mem^ ^ are not *(k Tlio 

iKrfUsh eons^ wme Awioerly de 
rived wbidn depended ui>on tho 

humherv of cm^s, Ac , of the 
, limits of 

iMr Obn«^fp{ but mm twur rec» arc v»ry 
IhicoirMnde^^ jnojbs'rki octv, certift 

IWtee,tA% ^ «M, m B^ey hav© in many 

eaiee %ed ealndes mm thin ctown in some 
'mtm vhf *0)^^ allowed M in tisilc , in 

aim it 

•mmim cic^ta nr at Ml th«d ctnif 

i^^WdBiwlndh tW pK^m hascommemiai rUa* 
tfi innie wwmtvfepy wl>rve thtro it m 
tmBVj a con^i general 1 % 
who v»* somewtes, accredited as a 
with «h© mm of rmnf^ 

Md M tibe seaiol govunimcfit By 

'irgp iosm tne Mi my W tUe^ 


CONSUMPTION lU CONTRACT 


territory of tlio ct»Tn>try from whidi tUo consul i» 
Hunt, anti conhijqncntly acts clone wifliin it»^ are 
tiono in Kju^UiinU Marriajee of British Hubjccts 
i ecortletl in the tvoisurs books is therefore vali<J. 

CONSUMraOI?, kotiriump'^shm [Ut, 
ronmuni/itu)), in Tolitioal Ecatiomy, ia employed 
as to protluctioiK It d<H*s not moan the 

cunstiujptiou OF auuibilaiio]! of matter, that^ing 
ivs impossible as its ertiation, but the consumption 
or annihilation of the qualities which render eom- 
iiux I ities useful and di suable. To consumO the 
products of art or iudustiy, is to deprive them of 
the utility, and, coDSequontly* of the value oom- 
niunicatoil to them by hibonr. Jn every healthy 
um.liUoii of society Iboro is always a natural 
rulationsliiinTiaintained between production and 
coiiHinnj'tiorj, Tluj greater the consumption, tbe 
greatc i* ilio stimuius given to production. There 
ui!J always lie an excess of production over cou- 
, iimption wliorever the eourso of JyndiiHti’y is not 
impcdi d by bad laws. ToUlical economists dis- 
ttjiguish btitween producMm and unjytoductive 
tou'suroption. Ooiqmodities are consumed pro- 
ductively when tho advantage or benefit, whether 
material or otheiwists accruing in consoqueiice 
to their possessors, exceeds their value ; and they 
arc cojisuTiicd un productively when such advan- 
tage 01 benoilt is less than tliek value. 

CONTKJVIPT, kon'-tciuptf olfenco against 
ilm ecclesiastical supreinacy of the crown by 
assuming local occleslostioal titles under the 
authority of the court of Home. Also against 
the Hovereign’s title. {Sea lljiwsMUNlUB.) 

Contempt of Court. “.Ouotxuw against the dignity of 
a i.’ourt of Law, b> miatiiigita proccas, oh&tractitig Its 
pro'.’cv dings, or Insulting a Judge. The oomt has sum- 
mary power to inflict punbhinynt. 

Contempt of Faxliamout. (^cc PAntiAWKNT, ) 

leg! Illation on th«||ukj not.— ‘Contagious Blsenses AcU 
for naval and multiry stations. Intended to check the 
i^iiu'erid of ventrottl diseases, were passed in 1866, 1869, 
aijil ib7i, 'I’luise iMoiisures I‘ave eucountbrod a vigor- 
ous opi losliloii from a large seetloii of the nubfic. Acts 
for prevt-nting the spread of coulagloua riist^oa among. 
iiuim;ili 5 were passed in *8109, and 1878^ 

OONTTISteNTAI. SYSTEM, kiln-U-rum'- 
inf, was a plnn dovisod by Napoleon to dxclnde 
Britain ftom .alliiitei course with tbo Continent of 
Kiu'opc, in <irdoi' to commd hvr to ncltiiowledge 
the inavibhnc law esiiminhcd at tho pOfwse of 
Utrecht, ’I’hh byst-em hugan with tho famous 
deorct'uf Ihrllii. (Hoe A 

wecoad decree of XUh Noviunbor, was ati6 
more severe agabwt neutral cojnmercfl. By this, 
all harbours and nlaces of France, and her allies 
in Bviropo npd tbe Colonies, M Iticewlse every 
coiiutry with which Brituiii YV«Ji;iit war,aii,d from 
which the British flag was excludvid, were subject 
to tho mnvj rosttictions a» if they , we)re tbsely , 
blockaded: all commerce in the maiiufActfires IWia 
protiuctiona of such countries was proUibiied, and 
vtfs'Kcls engaged in swell comtncrcc wwt? to ba con- ■ 
fiscatod j ;,Hs also all those veaselft whose oey- 
lificatoit iibowod that they wore built in tho 
onnfftY^s abnntry. Another order in council, do- 
ebw'Od tU^ Sidu of vessels to neutrals* by the 
enemy the intended tmnaier, of 

j>ri>pc*'l;y IroW Thw Wore followed by 

rmuiml s on Frcpolitflide. By a decree of 
ot I sfciTAgthened.by 

atV^sitiodf ike of nth January, ,i8o8> 

evniy v esM? wbftteveif flag, wbicti h^ been 

searcheil by ft liritiih vesftel, and consented to be 
sent to Britain, or ho^ piud 4 ttty wfhatwr 


to Britain, was to be declared dcnationalizady 
and to have become British property, and as sucli 
a good prize. In order more effectually to 
annihilate British commerce, the tariff of Trianon 
respecting colomal goods was nroclaimod 3rd 
August, i8fo, which was extended by a decree of 
rath vSeptember, and on the i8th October was 
followecl by the decree of Fontaineblciiu, which 
directed the burning of all British goods. These 
decrees were to be carried out, with more or 
fewer modifications, in all countries connected 
with Franco. The consequence was, that tin: 
price of colonial and foreign goods rose enormously 
on the Continent ; a regular smuggling trade was 
carried on at different points \ numerous substi- 
tutea for colonial goods, particularly coffee and 
sugar, were invented ; and a variety of inanu- 
fiicturoB grew up on the Continent which were 
the germs of very extensive and flourishing 
branches of industry. On the breaking up of 
Napoleon’s powrer, the so-called continental sys- 
tem foil to the grotind. 

CONTINGJENT, kon-tin'-Jent (Lat., mu, 
and tanffo, I touch), the name given to tho quota 
of troops to bo furnished by each member of a 
number of states composing a confederation. 

Contingent LegAoy . (S^e Lno a cv . ) 

Contingent Bemainder. (See Bemainokk.) 

Contingent tTse, . Usjs.) 

CONTRABAND, ifcrm' -tm-hand (Ital. , 
contrafmndo ; Lat., mn^ra, against, and harirtnniy 
proclamation), a term applied to all goods or wp res 
exported from or imported into, any country 
against the laws of twiid country. 

CONTRABAND OF is a de.signa- 

tion applied tp certain commodities useful in war, 
which, by the law of nations, neutrals aie ]iro- 
hibited from carrying to bolhgeient states. 
There is great differenoe of opinion among 
authorifies as to what are ftnd wlmt are not cson- 
tmband of war, and the usage among nations 
lias been equally fluctuating. Of tiie same 
nature with contraband goods is tbe carrying of 
military )persons or dispatches in the seivice of 
the enemy. Tbe dispatches of an ambassudor or 
otlier pnbUo minister of the enemy residt rii in a 
neutral country are e'lceiptcil. In geucial, ^Yhere 
the ship and cargo do not belong to tho same 
person, the contralwind articles only are conlls- 
cftted, and tlic carrier-master is refused bis 
freight to which he is entitled upon innocejit 
ftJTticles which are oondenmed as enemy’s i)ro- 
peyty. Under the fraudulent circumstances of 
fAise ixvport and false destination, the sbiii as 
well AS aie cargo is liable to confi-seation. Whore 
the ship and the , contraband articles belongs to 
the aamo perkon, they are involved in tho sarno 
penalty. 

CONTRACT, kon^-trakt (Lat., con, iraho, I 
draw').*— The subject of contracts is i>artly treated 
under the head Of AqnifiJSMKNT. In addition to 
what is there stated, it may be romarkod that 
oontmeta are ra;pms or irapliad, tho term a of the 
former being openly uttered and avowcfl at the 
tibia of the making ; the latter rest on a mere 
cohstriiotion of law, and in general it will be im- 
plied tliab a man actually promises to fulfil that 
.wliich he ought to fuljBl; A person drunk, to 
the extent Or coUtqdete intoxication,, so as to be 
;tio longer under the guirlance, 01 reason, is ab- 
solutely incapable, while that condition lasts, of 
entering into a valid contract, Tbe performance 

ifc-r ........ .I'j . it x'l. . j V 
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CONVERSION 


fou!ul(Ml u|>ou ati immoral or illegal ooiwidera* [ 
tioi4, or be obtaiucd by fraud, or, if good at the 
time of making it;, the porformauce becomeM 
illegal by a subsequent alteration of the law, or 
if tlje promisee on his part has failed to perform 
the considoration. Ilui, on the other baud, no 
excuse is in general afforded by the circumstance 
that what a man absolutely engaged to do has 
since become impoabible, for it was hjs own fault 
to make an nncouditional contract. Yet, if the 
performance bej hinderoil by tlie opposite jmrty, 
the case, of course, is lUtfcrent, and the j*arty 
making the engagoineni excused. Bailment 
andDiCKD.) 

CONTHADTCTORY PROPOSITIONS, 

kou-lm-dih' -lor-v (Lat., contntdkfio),m Logic, oi’c 
tho opp^\‘^itt^s of each other, the one beiiiga move 
aiul naked tJeiiial of the other. To be truly con- 
tiMdii-fcory, they must have tho same terms, and 
differ both in quantity an<l quality— the one 
iicn.y iiig and the other affirming tho same thing 
of the same s\d)ject considered in the sann? cir- 
cumstances. 

OONTRAP.Y PROPOSITIONS, 

r( contra iu Logic, ftro universal pvo- 

p(\sitK>ns. otic of which affirms and the other 
lU'iiiefi tho sumo profUcate of tho Same subject. 
Tl)i'y di'lVr m qiiaUty, hut not in quantity, and. 
therefore, are distiuguiahed from contraaictury 
propod lions, which differ both in quantity and. 
quality., 

OONTIK )L, BOA RD OP, a board or coun- 
cil, c;^tld»llshc•d in lyBh for tho purpose of aid^ 
i ligand controlling the executive goverrunent of 
India, .nid su perm tern ling the territorial ubucerns , 
of the hUifc liuHa Company. The Boai'd wasrer 
nuididb d in 1703, The Ih-vsidont was a Cabinet 
minibter. It was abolished in 1853, when the 
go vein men t of India was transferred' to tho 
Crolvn. 

CONTROLLER, or COMPTROLLER, 
hni-troaC'er (Norm.), is an officer aiipointed to 
eoutrol, >ovor-s<ui, or verify public a<;count.s ; as 
tlic comptroller of tUo royal household, wlioso 
duty it i.s to examine and cheek the expenses of 
the household. He is usually a member of the 
jirivy couxfccil, and, a political, adherent of the 
Liovornmeut in power. The comptrpUer-genqral 
of tho , exchequer has the control df^d record of 
the receipts and payinonts of tho public revenue 
of the United Kingdom, and the preparation and 
issue of exchequer bills. 13 fo is incapacitated 
fiom holding any otlior office under the crown, is 
apiKunted by letters patent, and holds hU oiEce 
tluring good behaviour. , i 

CONVALESCENT HOSPITALS. (% 

Hospitals.) 

CONVENTj k<m/-v€nt ^nifanivs, frpra 

row anil renio, I come)* w appliiM to a community 
of religious persons, whether monks or nuns, atid 
to the abbey* monastery, or^uunnery in which., 
they re.side. In too ^ 

limited to thoresid^ncet hufto. 

(SfT MONASTKIlt, NONSL)! , u" ' 

CONVENTICLE,/ denotesl 

projicrly, a cabal, or port cu 

the monks of s. convent ‘id a party In the 
election of an abbot, li in Sabi hy some to hhve 
been first applied in Bfislami in the uchqols of 
WickUffe> and has since be^ IxSedThy Wjfy of te- 


IiriMMjh for those religious ftssembliea which dis- 
sent from tho established church. 

Gonvetitidi^ Acts. - In 16^, what *s ealletl tho 
ventiole Act waa i>as«wil, decreeius that if any ((oreou 
or i)er5iona above sixteen yeaw of aro wvn* pfesonfc at 
any inoetirig for wgralilp aifferont from the ( huvoh oI 
EugUnd, where thcro sbould be five parsonsi more than 
tho household, they should, for tiie iU*st Diiunoi^, suffor 
three mouths’ Jtnprisoimient, or pay ^5; foi Jhr sw.ond 
the punishroout nos to bo doubted and for the thinl 
they were to be banished to ^\Jlrorf^or pay 
and if ttwy returnegi, to Suffer death, jw t having 
expired, another was posseti in according to whioU 

a nnu of s«. Was lo be inlUcted fov the fir^jt offeuco, mni 
nw. for the teeond ; and any oue preaching, or .-itiffoi*- 
Ing A religious meeting to he hold iu lib house, Inruvrod 
a penaltj* of Jit^o By f WffUam and Mary, e. if), I'ro- 
testant lilsaenters wei-e freed from these puttaUio>r : hut 
it w»w not tin iSi'^ that the C'onvoutidu Ai-t was rc- 
pORled by ys tiuO. 111. c. na, 

CONVENTION, (Lot.), do- 

noks, properly, tho act of coming togothor, a 
meeting iir UK.'^cuibly of scwcrnl inilivuluab. It 
i» more partiouhirly- applied to a formal uuM tiug, 
or an assembly of delcguks or rbpresonfcufrivi'H for 
tho trauRactiim of inqiortaut husiiiesH, ci^U or 
ecclesiastical. In EugliHb history, it la the luiuio 
given to uu extraordiuary asMeiphly dI' pariiu' 
Tiiont, or of tho stutos of the realm. Kohl vvitlxUiL 
the kHug’-s ivrit. Of this kind wax tho pm Ibmoufc 
which I'G.doi'tHl Charles IL, and that whicii eon- 
ferred the crown upoii Willifim, Prinew of Orongo. 
in the JUi^tter cape, William, on the ubdiciition of 
James IL, invited the loub apiririuil and teiu- 
pomj, to tho rnmiboi- of about mnety,Hll who h.\d, 

I sat iu parluutmnt under Charles IL, and tho 
; mayor^ aldeimoii, and fifty common conneilmeu 
of tho oliy of London, to meet and (Idibiinito 
upon the Rtftt© vf tlm country^ Tliey iveom* 
tnendeti him to svimmen % convenfiou of the 
atutes of the realm; and accordingly cinmlai 
letk-jra were dls2>atchocl 10 the several cmuitiea, 
cities, boroughs, and universities, for tixo eioctioa 
of members. The convention met on thv SLunl 
June, 16B9, ami, after Jong debate, passed the 
Act of Settlement, which doclarod the tlironc 
; vacant, and cpnforml the crown, with its prur«>- 
gatives more xixactly limited and defined than 
formerly, on William and hi« PriiicesH jointly. 
A shnUnr convention met at Kdlnburgh in IM arch, 
^689, and, after doclaring that Juracn had for- 
feited all title, to the throne, made a tender of 
their allogiawco to the Brinoe and Princi ss of 
Qrango. In JVench history, tho term is aiqdied 
to that assembly which met after the lA-gislntivo 
Afbcmbly had pronoUncwl the BUftpensiou of the 
royal functions in Repteinber, 1792, ami pro- 
claimed the republic. Tiiis body clissolved itself 
oh thcestabliabmont of the Directory, in October, 
179 <^^ , \ 

Oomntioa c,f Eoya) Burghs. (.V<>£ Bcimns, Koval.) 

Oonvchiioh, Katlonal. ( niet Na 'Hona t (^Jok v t j o st. ) 

; COl^VEBSIGN, Jcmirvet* -Hhun (Lit., con- 

vet 9 io)im l-ogio, w tho forming of one projioMition 
from anotlier, )by hxterchanging tho subje ct and 
predictate thus: the converse proposition of 
; ^*Kyc|fy:,A is B,” is, Every B is A.” There 
ate thpee kinds ot cK>hvcr»ion~-simplo, limited, 
and by contra-position. In simple convorsion, 
quantity and quality are retained, as in the 
example jftst given. TTnivaraal negative and par- 
^oular alftrmative proposition? may Iw^ simply 
Converted, It rcquucs, however* that tho ex- 
kremesbd espial extent— that is, either both 

distributed or neither diatribukd ; as “Every 
AqilflAteral tadanglo is eqiuaiigular ; ” ** Borne 


CONVERT 


OOPT>S 


m) 


jjoor pepRoriiJ ftro Ubftral/’ tii limiW coiivemon 
the rmaiitity of universal and um- 

vorfeal uisgaxivofl w chswft^vl j as^ AU are 
‘^SoTiie tre^^re oaks ‘‘ Sfotbrng that is 
muuU^ i%ht cam ba wreu^/* Nothing 

politically wnitjg cm be raomTiy right.*’ Oon- 
vorsion hy jojttapowiifon i» apivUeabltj to imivefsa.i 
affti'matlves and tiarticuW wcsgutix'csj and oou- 
in the <5nmbiaijtig vritli citwsii of the traws- 
|>aaeil extv<?«tai|W the phrase hoi; asi Whosoever 
as of (ifxl tSwfcJi ngjifceousnciss/' Wlkosioever 
/looth not righteousnoas iss not of God.** 

In Law, (.JcnivdU'ijion where a man lia*^ found, or Ije- 
ooniftK j)4)«»fc3'>o(l of another’s j:oortfl, an(i refiuie-i to 
tivov tiiarn on nhnuam! , in whifth case Ite is said to 
have uoro’(*rt.ed them io hibi own use An action of 
t.rvitrr will Ho to recover tlio (foods, or the value thOrooh 

In Theology, the result of a qoavicUon <rf siwi, and 
acceplanro of the (h»apel covenant. 

CONVEilT, (JUit,), hj one who 

change s his reUgiou, afwl, i» attocially applii^d to 
»uvb as abandon any other faltli and aifoilid; tiiat 
of C^luistiaaity . it is opposed to apostate *’ ap- 
pJiucI to one who has forsaken the Christian re- 
ligion fur some tvihor. l^oteatantri who ha^c 
fionc over to ilio Ohltreh of Rome are spoken of 
by ilui latter as cujavorta, but by tboir oM 
asscK'lates as “poi*verta;” 

(XINV KY^ANOE, kon vai''am (Lat., eofh, 
and vfh*u 1 cany), awaiting, fictiled and dolivcrcst 
wliercby ibe property in lands and fceneiamits is 
cattV('yefl from one perj^on to another. Where 
the i>roixrrty in goods ov in a term of years, or 
otliw estate loss than IVtiohold, i.'=^T)asMed by<leod> 
the jnstrunienfc of transfer is oallool on aS-sign- 
rm*nh p5iv Aj^sh.nment.) Yciy important alter- 
in the law wwe made ly the Convey- 
ftiioing ,in(l Law of VroitCtiy Act, 3h‘8x. 

Convoyttjwcr, a person who XJrepfiros tlio nocesvirV 
dv'V’uinonts for thw transference of property. Horae 
s eniiploy themBolves almost c\clr»ivfily la tWs 

di‘H:i4mont of logai bustnoss, whicli miuires special 
t!i« iuiu*al knowUHlge. There is also a chwsof pracH' 
lumcrM. nivwbcrft vf the thus of court, thoiigh not 
(uillod to th« bar, wiio am siyjecl (lonveyanoers' and 
take out an annual certificate. 

<}onveyaneiag,-’-"M^berc ba>*e bfion ranons raethod.s 
ndopte^l at diftereJit periovVs, Kt)<t by dltfewnt nations, 
of fcransfciTlttg loud or property iii a legal manner^ lu 
primitive Umcfl tlxj del j very of a ptece of earth or 
stODP, or the small Imvuobof « tree, or otUerappro- 
)irlate Hymtoolflof I he proiierty or right oonyeywl, fai 
the presence of witnesses, sufliciovE la the book 
erf Until wc road that “to foDiior times, '*Jf a man took 
off hiH shoe and gAvi’ it to bin pv-ighhoui', tlwt art waa 
a “ tnsUmony in iKmel," At n later pcfiod of ^fewlah 
history the retwd of a transfer was formally wrhUm 
and sealed and prewmsd la n i>oak, The Homans had 
tiuhllc registers ip whkh cenvoyjM»ce« were rfjt'-crded, 
Thp AtKflo-HrtXtm delivered a turf as the symbol of the 
trtmsfcr ot laud but Avritteei documents wmv also iwpij, 
^Ihd intrijiduction of the feudal which Ipv^ved 

the cout hleration af so many prlvllpfrss and aaf*^ 
cmnplii^tod the form of transfer, fa the 
rfottttdatiisrfj of the jiretseni mctbod. 

OONViOTt dcnioWa jsti^ictly 

orm convicted ofjt crwuinal cliargo, mrfcloulairly 
of ft sf^riou^ lifttujfo : huMn-ft special sehee, the 
tern limited .to »iioh iw have bet^i etm- 

icuoed te ttennportefion or penal servHwli}! ( 4 &c 

(lifitt.), is ft 

rocard of «f»:9e^t!aafi3r proceedSjigs upon my 
jmnai emo or more justices of tho 

OBv otlior w»an» dliiv autsoitjEed in a 
cftat? wherr the onm^ Imw bcctt .eouvyoted aud 
sentenced 


CONVOCATION, k^^i-ro-knishvn (Lat., 
oo«, and v<tcoj 1 call ban ftfescmbly of the clergy 
of the Glnirch of KogUnd, by their roprrstaiL^ 
tiveg. for the puipovc of oonstiltiug oji ocelcyiftsti- 
cal 'Biattots. {ike CHumt of hlN'diANi), ) 

CONVOY, (Fr., conroib ^ of 

waggons laden with provisions, .'iCcojnpani'Ml h^y a. 
dotftchinont of troojis to guard them from hJhiig 
iiito the hands of the enemy. Tn the Navy, the 
nauio is given to some of her Majestv's &hipw tliat 
sail with ft tlect of merchant -vesHids in time of 
war, to jvrotect tliem from thn tuierny’-s cruisers 
in their transit from one port to aiiotiier. F uny 
of the ships thus iirotoctod get captured, thriiu^li 
ni^lect on the xmrt of the master to obey 
or from jnurting company with the convoy, the 
policy o-t insurance effected on the vessel and 
cargo before starting becomes void, 

CONVULSIONAlirES,to.^’i«r-.*jyi«?^,-tf- 
m, the name given to a fanatical sect of Jatis»jn- 
ists, who made tlioir api)earaace iu lhu'i.=, about 
1730, They used to assemble at the gmvc <»f a 
cembrated Jansenist named Francis of Paiis, iu 
the enorcli-yaitl of St Modardus, and there work 
ihemAclvos up into the greatest agitate or con- 
vtibnons, preaching, prophesying, and ]u ofoKsiiig 
to receive wonderfnl revelations. J’hcy tiuew 
themaolvoH into tho most violent coutortiouh of 
body, rolltHiftbont on tho ground, imitated birds 
mid W>stfl, and when they had coiuplotoly ox* 
haustod themsolvos, wont olf in »j. .swoon. It wa,s 
enthiisiasticftlly asserted that miracles were per- 
fonnotl at th© tomb. In 173?, the king c;uisofl 
the church-yard to be Availed in and n watch wet 
ovei’it, and, the following year, he issiied orders 
for thorn te be imjn'iHoncd; hut even Ukso steps 
did not entirely put a stop to their fanaticiKin. 

OOOEIES, COITEIES, AvuZ-hvif, was 
originally the name of one of the mo*t herce ami 
barbarous of the aboriginal tribes of Ilindostan, 
which a1x)uuds cbielly in the province of (oijeirit. 
From the circumstance of many of these Ixuug 
afterwards employed fts bihown-rs and p<»rtejN in 
flombay and other ijaids of Tn<lm, the name came 
tO'be ftpjdioil hy EuroiH-ans to that tdasK of {>rt- 
fsotw g^twrally iu India. It is now also nppliusl 
to emigrant lahoureis from India and China +0 
America, the Wcirt Indies, Austialia, and otlnn- 
parts. Muw evils have attended the sy.^fccni of 
ciKJfUo emh^tion, and, in fact, kidnaf^ing has 
boon exfcensivoly oarried on under that naitie. 
In 1868, tho Polynesian Labtmrers A(?t wag 
pttSBcd to protect coOlie labourers in British 
poe^si<ms. 

COPARCF/NATIY, ho-pav'-sc-m-re (Norm. ), 
im estate where lands of inheritanoo descenil 
from tho ancestor to two or more x>ersonR. It 
ftiises either by common law or by partienjar 
By ^'omaiou f«w, cw Avhoro a j^ersou 
seited in fee si tuple or in feo tail dies, .and Ins 
next h^irs arc tWo or more femalas, his daughters, 
.^ters^ aunts, cousins, or their representatives. 
In this case they shall all inlierit j and these cu- 
hdlis at© then ewed comycemrs^ oc, for brevity, 
parccfiers. Parcehei’S oyf pakl&u^ar custom are 
where lands descend, as in gavelkind, to all 
the males m equal degree, as eems, brothers, 
nncles, &o, « 

CO-BARTNER*y. (,s'^r.iiiTsaaiHHn».) 

OOPTS, kopUf the nanne^fivon io tim ChrU- 
tein oescendftnte'pf tho anetent Egyptians,; Tho 
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TRimo is genorally believed to be derived from tho 
city of CoptoM, iti lTit]>er to svbiob, duriug 

the poi-scoiitiions that tool^iWo undci’ tho Kotnaii 
emperors, many of tho tfliristiiiu« had 6od for 
refuge. The CJopta are called ’t/btoo or ’Ubt, 
according as the singular or ijlural is nJeaut, in 
Gaii'o, but Oubtoc or Gnbt in Up^r Egypt —a 
xiame which they themselves consider to bixa ptad 
of tho Greek word The numbor of 

Oopts hi the country at present is not ;uore than 
150/100, or about a fourteeiitb part of tho emiro 
po]»ulatioiv, ami about io,cx>oof them liveinOoii'o. 
They are not of large stature, have black eyes, 
rather curly hair, ami in several otlitsr respects 
3'esemble tho ancient Egyptiana, from whom they ; 
Jiave inhcritod also the cuetom of cmaimcisioii. 
'riu-y have always been distijignisbed for oxpfjrt- 
sieas in figures, in eonsoquonce af whiph many of 
them fill important posts tlirougliout the country, 
and liave acquired gi*eat influence. 

COPTIC CHLTKGH.,~tbe monophysifco, 
'U* Jacobiio Church (so named by its o}>pononts 
1 \ om Jacobus Barathaus, a &yriau who projiagated 
i he Coptic doctrines) of the Coritic Christians of 
75.;ypt. Their heresies were puDUely ooii^demned 
by the C'OUiicil of Clialcedon in tbo year 451 A.D. J 
^aid for two Imndrod years aft^wards th^y 
>afl\*red contmual iiersecufchma at the hand of 
tho OrtlioiJox Ohurch. They were i>laoed in 
))(mse-isjou of tho Egyptian ChTKchfiB on fho 
ooiruption of tlie Isaraccus in the seventh 
u»Tj(iiiy, and their numbers arc now probably 
.,bout one hundred thouaund. At the Jmad of 
fJio clergy is the patriarch of Alexandria, who 
ulnims to iu' a succesrsor iu unbroken line of Bt. 
J\iark, Tjio patriatcli is always cboaeu frpm 
am >ng tlie monks of the Oemveut of Bfc Anthony, 
io tliu uj'itcru dosort, near the Hod Bsa. 
the piiti ittrcluaio is vacant the superior of tlic 
■i ouvent nominatir's a doxeu or so monks whom hr 
C'ju^idurs fitted tor the office. Their names aro 
f'leii written on separate pil^ces of paper and 
|i*:KUjd in a. drawer. To ensure fair play the lot 
i^dcawnbya child. There ore is birh^qria. In 
th ; provivud day jKirhapa the Protestant ootti' 
!/i unity iu Cairo is looked upon with least favour 
by the b'opitic clcigy. Brotostantw are sjKrken 
of derlsividy ns a “prayerless people ; ’’ and their 
iiidifTcrcucc to fasts moves the mdigaatiou of a 
i^'iiurch wliich lays pairicuW Btress on tho 
efficacy of n severe and frerpieni mottiffoatiou 
of the flesh. The G^xtsc LGUt, or the Great 
Ihist, as it is caIlo<l in Oairo, is observed for 
fifty -five ilays ; and it is prooedwi by a fast^ 
which lias nothing oorreSi»ondiftg'* to it hi other 
Ohristia-n Ohui-ches, held in commomoratiou of 
that of Kinevoh, This lasts ihroe days, and for 
tluspoyiod the strictest of the Coptswllow.no fowl 
of any kind to pass their lips. Butiog Ijont only a 
vfgu'tabledict is permitted; but, duringthotwonty- 
eight days of tho Fast of tho Nativity preceding 
Cliristnifts, the shorter Fast of ttio Apostles 
juinoeeding tbo Asoensioo,, whieffi Cpixuncmorates 
tho period Vhen the Apostles fasl^ after they 
lost their Ijord, and the days of the Fast 

of the Yirgluj tt is ewKiiOftw^'to eat ffsH as well 
ns eggs, milk, buttei;, and The in* 

ierior of a Coptic chttroh divided by wooden 
screens into eoveraj couqiparfeefrents, Oip'jn^prlated 
reapoctively totiie chau^ or '/b^’er^oorr^epoMd'- 
ing to the icomutnm in a Groc^'.^imifdik to tho 
priests who read the lessons, the guneral mem- 
bers of the oongregation, ^id the wopiem . The 
women are copiplcit^y eonoealetl froih the men 


H\y a screen of iattioe-work ; but there ai'o Coi>tio 
churches in most quarters futiroly appropriated 
to womon, and to tlicse thoy onlhiavily resort. 
The Copts ihe same sacramoKits as the 

Greek and'Eomau CatlioUo Churches, and, until 
lately ciroimidsod their sons at tho agtt of seven 
or eight yours in Wth Lower and Up^n^r Egyjd. 
In tho niOtrolMdis, however, the rite was ntUTjr 
popular ; and the itrosculr PatriureU is doing bis 
best to iptit an etwl to tho custom in tho rural 
districts. There arc; many Copticj: TUoiittstcries 
and a few nunuoriea iu Cairo. The Convent of 
Bt, Theodore, in the quarter culled the Hurt-or- 
Hoom, oncii enjoyed a considevaUlo colobrity from 
the cures reported to bo wrought by the nuns on ' 
demoniacs and epilaptioa. Every W odn'Csduy tho 
.d#ter» cast or devife, out of Cairo 

women td the lowest class, who came in great 
numbers to be exomised till Kbedivo pnt 

a atop to the «oan<lal In 1^73. Tl»e or^. 

oon vents, in what is calb‘d “ Old Oairo - tlid 
Arabian tou^iu of FoatiH which Amor built — w»ro 
originally a kiml of fortresses, and, besides ono 
or tw’o ohuTchcH, often coirtaiucMl a complcto 
village Within their walls. 


G0JPI^KE»-HH1AX)S, a nickname ^iveu in tho 
course of tho civjl wur in tl)o Fmtecl 8kat«‘a 
(“IS61-5) to those mtmibcra of ilm Democratic 
|»Rt*ty'who were in favour of with tho 

Smith on any terms. 'J'hc dumb mttlcjsnake. red 
viper, juud other poisonous 'Inakce, are eommeuly 
known as coppiurheads, 

COi^UlA, (Lilt., a Iwmd), is tho 
mmo given in J^ogio to the word or words wl)ldi 
ctmncot the predicate and tho subject of a pi-o- 
jiosifcian, whioJi iiuUcato tJiat tlio prwilccte *.■* 
affirmed or denied of thc^ aubiect. BometimcH 
the, copula is couiahied in the predicate -aH, 'i'ho 
ftro bunitt; hut in strict logic tV and is noty or 
Rome other piU't of Uio vejb in h(\ nr?* tbo only 
copulas pcrmitkiil ; os, Tim firo in biuuing ; 
John in nof> at homo. 


COVYHOLD, kvp' ’•e-hnldj k a ttmur?> for 
whicii tbo ttMiant htw iidfehing tt» shoiv but the 
conjt of the rolls, made by the steward of tlic 
lord’s court, oasuch temo at being admitted to any 
lands or tenements withm a manor that tune <>ut 
I of mind, by use and custom of the manor, have 
been granted or demised to sthdi a« arc entitled 
to take tlu' samo in fee or foe-tail, for life, yimrs, 
or at will, mxoordiag to the custom the manor 
by copy of comi, roll of tho manor. The pay- 
mentH fbio to the lord of tho manor arts routs or 
annual payments ; fines, jHiymonts on particular 
occflrions, such as alienation or successiou ; and 
heriois, or tho best piece of p<.'rsoiial property to 
which, on tho death of the copyholder, the lord 
l>QComc» entitled. As a resuft of tho copyliohl 
oomlnisslonors, all aorvUm duo to the lord may 
he oommuteifl for a fixed rent, ar<l cither the lord 
ot the tenant may xu>w*homi>cl cnfrancbiKonieut 
on |^>aymont cither of a fixed sum or of an annual 
a*ent. Tlio Goiiyhold Aot# were #mmdcd by^jt 
aud 93 Viet, c, 94 (x65S)^ 

l 30 F$®,T 0 H*r, ko^'-e'Viyhts m that right 
Vlijch the law allw an autW ox hi» ssrigns of 
printing and reprinting hi» own vnyiml work. 
In the reign df Queen Anno tliia rigJit became tho 
^fttbjeot 01 positive regulation, and Ktilxsoquout 
eaa4;£|mout» wore applied to it. It i« now luaiidy 
regulated by the 5 and 6 Viq, c, 45, which jiro^ 
vides that the copyri^it of evary b*/fjik (under 
which word is iiimude*!, in thO construction ot 
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iho Act, every volume, part, or ili vision of ft 
volume, pamplilci, sli^et of letberpresa, ehoet of 
niuaic, Tuap, chart, or plan separately puhiiahofl) 
which shall bo published in tlie UfetiiUc of its 
autluu, shall eiuuire for his natural life, ami for 
seven y^vars longer; or, if the seven y^'ars sluill 
<^\piro Ix'fore the end of forty 'two yeo.rs fi'onii the 
liist publication, shall etidure f(w such peiicwl of 
forty 'two yetics ; and that, when tlio work ht 
posthumous, the copyright sliall oinhire for forty- 
two years from thofir^t j)uh|ioafion. and nhall be- 
long to theiuopnefcor ot (lie author's manuscni)t. 
If the woiK }fC uiiUw'fully printod within the 
Itntish donunionrt, an action f<>r damsges must 
bo brought wiihin twolvo oalondar months ; and, 
il nulawfidly ropTiuted ui atiy place out of the i 
liritisli dominions and itnportod into the United 
K"mg>ioin, it may bo sci/od an forfeited by any 
(dhf'iu of the (JustoTuH or Mxdso,and the otl’onders 
uri! liahlo to pcualtiee. Ilvjjistration at Station- 
ers' JfaJI IS no longer obligatory; but it is re- 
f}niri)le as an evidence of copyright in case of a 
djsptfte. The Act empowers the Judicial Oom- 
uurtei of the Vnvy (Jonnoil to license, nniler j 
«;ertaiu oomlitiona, the 3 »ublication of hooks of ] 
inipoilaiieo wliich the proprietor refuses to pub* 
lish after the death of the author, liesides tho 
reuioilv by iicU.m, tho (Uunicery division of the 
High < Jouri of Justice will interfere by iu jauctiOn 
to restrain on iufriugement of the light. Ih-o- 
tectmn does not extend to the \vork if it be im- 
luoraJ, bhisuhomouj?,' or seditious in its tendency, 
or- if it be (iefamatory rjf private elioTactor, or if 
(with a view be defraud ihopubhc) h isjnihlished 
ns the w'orlv of one who is not in truth the 
autiror. F.\tmcls from a book cannot £>trictly 
brj made ivitliout juirrrussioii from tho owner of 
a copyright; but piacticiilly this, iiormission is 
iissunmd, arid .sucJi r|uotationa uro ordinarily 
vuluahU- as introdueiug tire book to the notion of 
the [uiblu;, UnauthoiUeil abridgments, in which 
tli<; lauguago of tho author is rctuiued, ai'c pira- 
cics, and tho sale may ho stopped ; but there is 
no copyiight in Hub)ect, information, or ideas, if 
ilicy arc convoyed in <UUVreut languago. .tVidicles 
contributed to pciiodical w'oiks, as reviews and 
magaziucB, or to cncyclo]wiiias, are copyright. 
Newspaper matter is also legally coiryright ; but 
the claim is never enforced, so far m articles of 
general news mo couccnuid, the borrowing of 
siu’b matter being a mutual conv<'nioxjce. The 
unauthorised ad^^ptlou of an o\isting title of a 
now'-ijuper or u jna,gHj;uie is an infringement of 
co]>yright that is idwayi, promptly stopped. 
Bennous delivci^'d by cK-rgymen of tho (Jhurch 
of 15nglarid in eudawv*^. places of worship muy bo 
taken down and puhlishcd without the consent 
of the pimohor, bceauHc ui the $th section of the 
Act jirobiction is not extended to lectures, dc- 
llwjTcd in uny public foundation, or delivered by 
any individual in virtue of, or according to, any 
gift, endowment, or fbmuUtion, and endowed ' 
places of wonsbip ate considered to lie public ]iro- 
perty, Bomons delivered in tho chapels of Non- 
con forinists, or addresses or lectures in other 
places iban endowed churches, ai^e the property 
of tbc ftOfson dclivmng thorn. Letters and every 
kind of epistolary corirespOndunco are the pro- 
perty ol writer, and toust not be published or . 
sold bt'ilie:J?f«ifeiver. l>i-amatic piecea and musl 
cal coitijKwdtiojiS, with right of represemtarion 
mul 1 ^-rfoiitnanoe, . are subject to the same' eopy- 
rigb ' bpoltsL work <h fiction may bo drama- 
ti'jcd without the ^on«cnt of the author, who h,-is 
no po>vw* to prolUbit the, perfornianoe. The pro- 


inietur of the copyright of a song, nr .a imis'ical 
i tompOMition, is entitled to forbid its being sung or 
playcil without bis pewnisrion ; and veists must 
! not be token aud set to music for .sale uitliout 
I permission. 

j Engraving'%.and Pictures. —Tlie teim of fopyrlglU 
r In thcH^ prodiictions (secured by the rj (ieo lU. aud 
' other statutes) i.i twenty-eight yeuis from the dnfe of 
pubUcatioQ, which, with the name of the i)iddishor, 
must appear on cngrdvlngs. An infringement of tb© 
copyright (and that extends to the i-ile of r^’]trx)due- 
tious Ijy photograx'hy) involves the forfeiture of evoxy 
cox»y, with a fine of five shillings foi each, 'riiere ’s no 
copyright in subject, and pictutes '•■ng^re-.tod b> inci- 
dents in copyright books may sold 'I'Jn- cop\ right, 
of a XM)itratt remains with tho xvitist, rdtlunuch lie mjxv 
havxi been paid for painting it. C'oiiyxxgnt of photo- 
graphs is also isenired. 

boBigna. -Jlesigiis for ornaraeniing arlicb-'s of inanu- 
factuvo are proleoted by several Acts, passtnl in the 
jiresent ixjign. The copyright is for thien years from 
the time when the deoigu wha registered, (StC D:i- 

MKrNS.) 

In t)ie Colonies.' -Tlie copyright of liooks, ^c., 
}»riiitcx( in the United Kiugilom, is extended tu .'ill 
DritUli colonies. Uy an Act passed Viy the legishiture 
of the f>otniJilon of Oiinada, and confiVinod l»y the Im- 
porhil Parlisuneni iu iti7S, if there is copyright in the 
United Kingdom in a \>ook, tlie aiitlio. become, s on* 
tilled to copyiight. jilso in Camuhi, xvnd none hot the 
owner can iiniiort into the United Kingdom any 
eophvs rcprinled iij iVinada, Canadx.in xintlKU"- Ixavo :i 
ftopyrh'ht fm twenty-eight yeans, and if lie or his wife 
or cniM IS living at the end of that term tJicn fe.r 
foLutoen y cam longer. The Mnglish coxiyii.'ld jaw cx- 
tond*^ to India; hut aetions for piracy aro buucd aftti 
Iwelvo months. 

In Foreign Countries. - -In Kimiu.c the copyv.ghl 
exists for IJie lifetime of the author oi Ins widow, juid 
after the dcjith of the .survivor for twenty ycavis in iin- 
children or ten years for his heirs or aasigimes. The 
Jaw in Holland and Belgium is simil.ir, c.xccpt that, 
either in the case of children or othei lieirs or ;is- 
Bignecs, tho tonn of twotiiy yctirs is allowed. In 
i^'ermany, copyright extends to the lifetime of the 
author, and thirty years after his death. In Uenmfii k, 
copyright exists tor thirty years, but lajix'f's if tht‘ work 
on which it exists be out of print during five y e.ir.s. 7 n 
yw'edeii, the term for copyright is twenty ye.),is ; but 
should the author or his representative neglect to 
continue tlie publication, the copyright bills to tho 
btate. In .Spain, copyright i.s for the autlioi’s liic, .ind 
for fifty years after his dexilh. in flussia, it is for the 
author's life, aud after his death to his heirs and 
assignees for twenty -ft ye years, ami for a f urllier term of 
ten years, if tliey publish .in edition vvithxu lUe 
years before tho expiratlan of the tli-st term. Jn 
Ureece, copyright exists for fifteen years, fiom the dato 
of publication. In the United .States, the copyright 
exists for twenty-eight years, from tho time of r'ecoid- 
iijg the title, and fourteeu years more if the author, or 
Ilia widow or child be living, provided that the title be 
recorded ailew within six months before the expiration 
of the twenty-eight yt^trs, 

Intematioafll Popyxighfc,— Great Biiiain has made, 
arrangements with Austria, Belgium, France, Prussia, 
Saxony, llnniburg, and Italy, by which there is mutual 
protection for copyrights, translations included. Great 
efforts have been made, hut unsuccessfully, to procure 
a similar arrangement with the United States. 

a name given by the 
ancient Hchtews ko an offering to Goil, partuni- 
larly a fulfilment of a vow. In later times, tho 
mbbius taught that a man might interdict him- 
self by vow, not only front tisjn^ himself, but 
frpiii giving to amithcr, or receiving from him, 
tome jMirtieuUr object, whether food or anything 
else J and the tiling thus interdicted was callcil a 
corlian. It is reforrod to in Mark vii, ii. 

CORBELIBRB, was the name 

given to the strictest branch of the 'Franciscan 
friars, on account of their wearing a knotted cord 
for 'a girdle. They wore originally called minor 
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frh»rs, anil wero ostablislicd towards tho ontl of' 
tli6 i+tU century. Taere are said to have been 
at one time in Viauce no fewer tJiaJi 284 male 
and 12^^ female convents of CordeUura. 

Cordoliera of the Revolution.— T>urinff the French 
revolution of i7'S9, a poUtloal a»snmecl thu 

title from the eircumstauco of ita mootitn;a l«Iog hclil 
‘ in au old Kranetsoau convent* It waa oppoied to the 
dacobins ami was of great luituemje, having among 
dts members Dantoji, (iamille T)esmonbn^. Hubert, 
Aliirat, and others, Daimoulins issued a journal which 
beemno extremely popular, La V taux Conletier, 

CC)RTNTHLAN8,EPISTLKS TO THE, 

hor-in'-tM^ans, arc two epistles of the apostle 
T\iul addressed to tho church at Corinth, and 
forrni'i^^ part of the canonical writings of the 
Testa moat. CJiristianity was fliat planted 
at Corinth by the apostle Paul him&clf duiiuK a 
I't'jiidouco there of about cijJihtceri montlis, be- 
twHcti 51 and 53. Altei Haul’s departure 
from Coil nth, Apollos, an oloipient man, ojuue 
and in e.ichcd Iho gosptd thcro with great stiocosN 
— watoi ing what the apostle liad phuited. Other 
fceacliors of Chrislianity also came among them, 
and tiu' CMiurch oainc to bo rlivided into dil- 
fmvmt f’cets —some declaring for Paul, others 
for Apollos, sonic foi Cephas, and flonio for 
(.'lirist, 'I'ho converts, too, were partly Jews 
and pertly (.hmtiles j tho former coutending 
struMuoiisly for the observance of .lowisb cere* 
moMies, tin* latter giving way to the idolatroUs 
atid lascivious practices of tho heatheua. When 
rjie Apohtio Pnul received information of this 
st-’ite of tmildeis, lie w'roto to them his Fii'St 
KpistU*, tile coutcuis of which luitnuvlly divide 
tli(‘ui')ulv.'j into two distinct parts-- -tho oue 
being iiiieiuk'd to remedy tho diftorders and 
aiuiscs that had crept into ilie ChurchT other 
being in reply to certain (picstions which Uie 
i Miiii-cTi liad submitted to Inra for his d^ision ; 
as, concerning matiiinony, <3oiiceruUig the law- 
fulness of eating things sacriliced to idob, and 
toiahing the rcsuircction of the dead. This; 
epistle produced very ditferont ctfeetH in the 
Church. Many wore led to amend their conduct, 
and to greater yigilanoe and zeal uffijlnst the 
errors into which Iheyjiad fallen; while others 
wore led to cast imputations upon the apostle, 
and to accuse him of levity, pride, arrogance, 
ami of being personally contemptible, Tho great 
object of the Second Epistle was, therefore, to 
defend himself against these imputations. The 
former of these epistles is generally believed to 
have been written about a.ij, 57 , the latter 
about 58. Tlio autjientieity of either ha.s 
scarcely even been questioned ; but much dis- 
cussion ha.s arisen as to whetheir tlio apostle had 
addressed to the church at OorintU an earlier 
epistle than either of these, referred to in i Oor. 
V. 9, in tho words, “ I liave written to you in 
o])istlo,” Thoso who are of oiumon that there 
was no otlier epistle, maintain that the reference 
is to the one he was then writing- 

OGRN LAWS AiO) COEN TEADE.^ 

From the great impottaneb of io<i!rn'as an article 
of food, it is scarcely to be wondered thal; it 
Avas 80 long subject to GoverntneTit interference 
and restrictions in this country. From the 
period of the Conquest down to the yw 1436, 
the efforts of tho Goyernment were directed to 
prevent its exportation out of the bbuhtry, while, 
at the same time, its importation was p^rmitt<^. 
The object was to provide an abundant supply of 
this prime necessary of life at.wi low a r^ite os 


possible ; but as in some other instanovs. tlu* lueaus 
.ulopted to produce a certain result lu\ c ortcu been 
found to have a coutraiy effect. Aj*iicuhuu.' was 
iieglectoij, because ihu farmers ot nld not ulituu a 
remunerative pviovj for their produce. In 
with a view to .stimulate homo pr >viuctiwu,*an tmt 
was pas.sed iiuthori/ing tbe cxpoiuatuni of wluiit 
whenever the home pi ice did not exceed 6 h. lid. 
(teji, lo^d. of present money) per quarter, ami 
of barley whtai the home price flid not evcccil 
In X 4 '> 3 , another act was passed prohibiting tito 
importation of corn from nbioad until the homo 
l»iioo oxceciU'd tiiat :i.fc W’hioh exportation cca.M'd. 
On account of the lluctuaung policy of the limes, 
howovcr, these laws were in a groat measure in- 
operate e. Koininally, they contimied in foiro 
till i 3 ^> 3 , when the prices at which etporiation 
might take placo wove extended to los, jicr quar- 
ter for whont, Us. for lye, and Os. 8 d. for barky. 
Nine years later (1571)’ i‘n net ivas jiasscil wliieh 
declared that Hve loid pivsident.'i and conuyilfi 
and iho jnMiitv.s of nbou 1 d, within rlu'ir 

respective jumdiotions, eonsuH wiili the mh.i- 
bitantsas to liu'i chcaiuiess and dearth iiuy kindjj 
of grain, and fix annually the average juii't st liy 
which exportation slioultl bo goveinod within 
thvdr scvoial limits. Oorn might tims l>e expor- 
ted at all times to fneudly countries wlun )mo- 
clam.'itioii Was not made to the < onlraiy, lubjoct 
to a poundage or customs duty of is. pm qiuater 
on all wheat exported ; and if exported under 
special license, and not under tin* act, the duty 
was 2s* per quarter, lu i >^03, anofcluT act was 
pAS&cd porndtliug exporUWdoji i»n iai>iMg a duty 
of2s. per quarter on wheat and !.«. qd. on but ley 
and muli, whenever the price did not exceed 20s. 
and jX'Sipectivcly. In the mice was 

again raised to aos. 8d. per quarter of wheat : and 
in J623, to 3^8. for wheat and lOn. for barley and 
malt. Besides the various acts jiasscd for regu- 
lating the foreign trade in em'n of this country, 
there were various tmactmouts iuterfering with 
it within tha kingdom. Under the iTuprossioti 
that the injuttoUH effects of dearths, wludi were 
thou of frequent occurrence, were much aggrava- 
ted by dciiicra in corn buying it up ami witli- 
drawing it from tho market, and that, if corn 
were purchased by the consumera directly from 
the growers, it would bo obtained chc!iiH:i’, as tbe 
profttaof the dealers would thus be saved, vaiious 
acts w'OTo passed against the buying of corn in 
ono market with tlio view of «cUint){ it again iu 
another, called (wliich sec), dcelariug 

such an offence to bo punishable liy fine and irn- 
prisomnent. b)n the rcHtoration of Charlus II. a, 
new scale was introduced. Wiieat was perm itt'‘d 
to bo exported wlicu the price did not exceed 46.“. 
per quarter, barley and malt 20s;, oats lOs, : tlm 
export duties being on wheat 2Cis. per <juarti'r, 
barley and malt los., and oats 6s. 8d. By tho 
same act the import rates or duties wore fixed as 
follows : on wheat, when the price did not exceed 
44s, iier quarter at the pkco of imjwjitaibui, 4o«. 
per quarter ; Ayhon it exceeded that rate, (>», 8d. 
per quarter ; . barley and malt, when tlio price 
did not exccoil aps, at tho place of importation, 
26s, ; and when it exceeded that rate, 5s. per 

quarter. Of copm, these high duties acted as a 
virtual probibitioH of the trade. Three years 
later, tho corn tiude again became a sunj'cct of 
legiidation. By iS Oar. It. c. 7, it w^s dcolarcd 
that when the }mce of wheat does not c xceed 48s. 
per quarter at tho havens or places of hhipment, 
narlcyand malt 28s., and oats 13*^- 4 ‘k, then it 
shall be lawful for any person or oersons to trans' 
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|>ort said <iorn« oji* gtah*« f tom such places to anyJ 
pfiffta, ^beyond tbs seijis, subje-ct/ however, ti> fch® 
ijftjnc diiticfl asj had been by the 

|)to\^aus aojl^ It Wiwi further <lcclftro<r||iftt -when 
’*lw pMcesWsiad iumujSud gr%itt« do tJcrtextxHjtl 
the j»bMVs-]!aeutio,ncd rates at tlte iwt ^ hav^en 
where apy of thejn i,nay be iinp^cJ, thoy shall 
he exfi>j<^'to ths folio'll i«g duties — vi/., wheat 
58. 4d./j)!0jr Qusirter. iMiilc-y auil malt se. 8f1., 4 ud 
4isftts is. 4d. This act further (iuclarcd, that wlicrt 
th*j parfoe of coni or ^frain did not oxcwjd tliO 
fates, tbcu H should bo laurfid for any 
rnwum oi* persons to buy in op<m mrarlfet, and to 
lay Up and keep tlie suttio, and aftorwimls to ecu 
xfe without incurring any penalty. In 1670, a dutgi" 
'Off JOS. WTiS hrqjosod upon all wheat imported into 
this country wtiou the price was at or under 53s. 
4.1. i»er <pmrter in this cmmtry, and 8s. wbmi 
above that price and under 80s., at which last 
importettan was free. In fn'der to determine 
nccur^rtftly tlua pnee of gp-ain a#the vui ions ports 
W'her'ein foroigu corn tnight bo imported, it wa.s 
enacted in 1685 that justices of tho peace in tbo 
sevfW oountif^ may, at quarter sessions* by the 
oaths at two persons dnly qualified poaseBSod 
»jF i«statos of a certniu viUuo and not being corn- 
<bTftl«i:s), dotornriuo the prices of thofioVenU kinds 
of grain to be oertifted to the prinoiiml otbeer^d 
th« eustoinn m the tk'jveral coimties for his mlo 
«nd regulation. The avwil^o price of wheut iier 
<inariar for the ten years from 1650 to i6bo was 
tbl. ; from r6tx) to Jf^o, .p^s. lod. ; from ifiyo 
t/O f 08 o, 50s. 8(1. ; and from 1080 to rbSg, 44s, 3d. 
Ily an act passed shortly after tho accession of 
the pimcii of OrHugc to tho throne in j 088 , a 
honritv of •;». was giaftted for every (juartor of 
who8,t ^ixpovtod n hou tho price was at below 
48s., and otlior kinds of grain in ])roi)OTtion. 
f^uhseqwontly, by ir and Will. III. c. «o, all 
pi'Ot'ioos duties on the ©X|>orf-citioii of corn tvero 
wbohahed, is bile the duties ^nd resttiMionB nj>on 
tv iTTiporfcaticni of corn continued inialHited. In 
the bnir years ending loqt, the price of wliont 
averaged 278. yd. the quarter'^ being lowerthan 
ftt any period during the centAify ; but in tho 
four yours iireocding lOqy it reached 56s. 6d. l-n 
tv fifty years ending 176', there were only five 
deficiont liivrvests, and the av('rago price for the 
whok. 1 ml f -century mimod at ^.pi, iid, ; and 
taking the tun years endiiig 1731 dujing which 
tlie wore conKtautly nVvo the average, the 
price of upbeat was mily 2n«. iiid. tho quarter. 
After the yt^r tyiia. v/lwn tfVq^'l)0^t8 of all kimis 
tjf grain nraounti'd io J.^^fdy.yyH quarters, tho 
quantity axpoflpfeed ta pally decrcsttsed, and in lyi^o 
it iVaS nnly aljout ^o-xcxxs quntfcevs^ After the 
p^\ce of TiW'is, in X0/3, t he price of wheat rapbliy 
Tosc to an unusual hoiglit. In 177^, an act vfm 
tmssfid declaring the bounty and exportation 
to c<nvse until wheat should be 4,tH. and tolcy 
sqiB, (juartcr ; and allowing foreign ■ wlieat 
to bo impoit^d on i>ftying a utnnnial duty of 6d. 
’Whcuov»j‘ the hoi lie price reached '48s. per quarter, 
object of ibcfce regulations was bty mftintttin, 
ttf P«*Bibk. a level latv of .48&;, which was 
aaonmwl to V a fair price both for grower ahd 
The landowucjes raVad a loud clanumr 
Vw ; mid at in jypt, tey 
jiwidfcefdi^ |ft obtftirdn^An act taising the price at 
vdiirft was allowed at Mi por quarter 

to 54 i 5 < , of f»d* Wing imposed when lie 

price Wtwffltm ^oe.aiid 54a., niwiAiiroHbtt«ry 
duty below 508. In tSoq, a two- 

hiJdtery «aty:of sdv t>cr qnarteDT was inqjosed 
on adl wiiedt imported wfitm tho hwno price waa 


ftt or below 63B. ; betAveen <>jk. and 668. a middle 
duty of .28. 6 £l. j and above 60s. a nominal duty 
of Oil. The price at which bounty u'oa pnid on 
Ovportalion was changed to 409.: but grain might 
be OJuPiU'ted without bounty so long as tho pnee 
did not exccetl 54s. In 181:3 and 1814, committees 
of both Houses of l^iirUamcnt vs cre appomted to 
examine and report on tho etwte of the corn 
1;rade; and in 18 r5, after much opposition, an 
wt was passed allowing the fieo importation of 
(jorufrotn fo, reign countries, in order to bo ware- 
housed Or re-exported, but forbidding the jnv 
portatiou for consumption unVss the prices were, 
for wheat Boa., ftir barjey 40B,, fui^l tor oats p6s. 
Ti-om tho British colonies, however, giaiu inigdit 
be imported for consunmtion w'bcu bho prices 
were, for wheat dys.^ barley ^3«., and oatvs a-ris. 
In this yoar also the bounty was idkolishod, 
tliough since J7<)siho pr.u« at lujme hivd lioen so 
high tliat none could havi: boon ciaiined. 7 n 
j8i6aivil 1817, the harvests were defieictit. .'ind 
the jiricoR were inisc/l above tbefielimits, .so tb.at n 
laige quantity of corn wa.s imported fioe of duty. 
The year 1 8^2 yielded an abundant harvest, u ml th« 1 
prices fell lower than they had been at any time 
since 1702. In 1823, tho act of iBr^ was far 
KUHlidod aft to allow of gi'ain Ikjmu; impoit'^d for 
home consumption wlicn the ],uicc» wcic, for 
whiHit 70s., barley 35s., oats 25!;. i»tfr quartoi’, 
and from British coloniom when at 508., ^o»., ami 
.20H. respectively. In oidevto )>revoat any violent 
re-action from a large supply of greiii being sud- 
denly thrown upon the marivid, «. timy of (7.- a 
quartea' Was to be laid upon all wbf*n.t import'd 
during the first tlircc months after tins o]>eHi7,g 
of the ports, unci t 28 . tlun-eofter. uikI othf-r kirn Is 
of grain in propoi'tion, In j 823, tlni iinporlni ion of 
wheat from tholiritisli colordos of Norilj /Imeiica 
w*aa permitted, without rcfon'iici' to the price at 
home, on payment of a duty of 5s. per quarter. 
The foUowing year a long routin’ led drought 
euusod gi’oafc omvreliensious ns to the h:nve‘-t, 
and to prevent nhe dusastionft consoqueneos llunt 
might CUBUO ha«l irni>ortation bfjou pirvt'nlt'd 
until tike season was too fsr advanced t<» admit 
of supplier being brought figm the north of 
Eawiie, lus mayesty was awinori/.ed to adndt 
500,000 quarters of turcfgn ivJi'eat for hnjm‘ c'*n- 
sumpiion. Tim crops of outs, pisis, &c., being 
aaccriained to Iw deficiont, an order in council 
was issued on the T.st of hieptembev, admitting 
certain dofccriptioiis of grain for hoino contannp- 
tioQ at an almost nominal duty until forty duys 
after tim first meeting of iw*rliunient, on the 
I ground tliftt ‘‘if tho importation for homo n.ii: 

I sumption of oatii and oatmeal, and of rye, 

■ peaa, and beans, ba not immcdmlcly p.Tmitiefl, 

' thoie as grent cause to feaj- that much distress 
' may ensue to all classes of his majesty ‘e subjects.'^ 

1 lai *827, hfr. Canumg introduced certain resolxi- 
; tioaisinto the Mouse of Coninioiia on this subject, 

1 tho leadmg prmqjlpies of wliich wero, that foreign 
corn might bo imiiKattod free pf duty at Oil times 
j for wiiTchousing ; and also be always admissible 
jfor home cot^mnptlQn ou imymont of ocitain 
i duties, aooordhig to a graduated sfiale. The bill 
j founded on .those roMutioim wot being carried, 

; tho following ymc Mr. Chai’UsOriWkt (afterwards 
: Bord 'Glenelg) introduced a flories of resolution** 
jfoiundedon the same principles as those of Mr. 
jOanwing; and, after a good dcolof discussion, 
I th<^y were carried, and act 9 Geo. IV. 

j c. C^. In terms of this act, could bo im- 

ported fot home oonsusbpUoji ab aUMrnes on pay- 
^ mont of duties, deci^sing the price of gmn 
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advanced, and iivcieasins as it fell ; forming vhat 
was known us a sliding scale. ” AVlieii the uriec 
of wheat was d6s. and under 67B., the dxij,ty wsfs 
to he :20s. 8d., an additional is, of duty lifting im* 
posed for x^very is. of docreasft in the price undei: 
*b6s.; betsvooii ^73. and 63s. the duty was 18s. 8d., 
increasing np to 73H., at and abovo which there 
was a nniforiu duty of is, per quarter, Fm* 
luirley, oats, rye, ice,, there wore similarly gradu- 
ated scales. In 1839 and i8jo, Uie crojis being 
deficient, there was a large importatitm of c£u^!i, 
the average price of wheat being iMrfc 6t;s. per 
•quarter. The crops from 1831 to tSs^boiTig mom 
than usually abundant, importation bad ahnost 
wholly ceased, and in the last of these years, tlie 
price of wheat was low as 39s. 4ch pot quarter. 
Ill 1837 and the ihv. following years, the crops 
were deficient j end in January, 1839, wheat was 
OiS high as 8rs. per quarter, Tlie iimlwlity of the 
sliding scale to maiiitaiu any thing like a uniform- 
ity in the price of corn bxdng abmidantly proved, 
Lord Joliu Jliissull, in name of tlte Ooverumont, 
in oposod, ill 1841, the subatifcutiou of a fixed duty 
of 8s. poi quarter on wheat, qs. 6d. on barley, and 
3s. 4x1. on oats; but the ministry going out 
of ollicc soon after, the jirqMieal foil to the 
ground. In 1842, 8ir Bober t reel introduced and 
carried Ills measuie, in winch the sliding scale 
xvas still relaiiuMl, but largely modified. Under 
513., the duty 011 wheat imported from ftireigii 
countries for home coiiBumption was fiOs,, decrcas- 
ing griuiuully as the price rose to from 66 ». to 
Ogs., when tlie xluty xvas 6s., and again dccixja*- 
iag gradually lo is. when the price was 730. or 
upwards. I’he duty on colonial wheat when the 
piioe was under 5"s. xvae 59., and when 588. and 
upwards, is. All effoits, however, to maintain 
the price of corn at an equable rate were vain, 
:md in 1843 Tuuatisfactory ateite of ilm-oolti 
hiii've''t, and the failure of the i>otato crop in 
Irehiiul, croiitcdscriouft aiqiioheusions of a famuic 
ov’ev the countiy. On t!ie iqth Jauiuiry, i8.p'», 
T«iiIiamout was oiioned by the Quec'U in iK‘r«on, 
and imuiediatcly tberi-aftor Sir Bobort who 
hud for so many ,y9ars been an active fcupnortsr 
of the <3oru cluty|kannouriccd that he hnn boon 
hd to ch.aiigo mS^views on the subject and to 
adojit the priucqiles of free trade. Tlic fesnlt 
being the carrying of a measure, against grt^at 
opposition, by which tlm duties on tlio importa- 
tion of com wore abolh.hoxl in Pchruoi’y, iSqq. 
Antj:-Co»>* Law Lhaoujc.) 

OORNAIIISTS, hor -nar'-ist^, the followers 
of one Thftodofo Oornliert, who lived in the 
luUcr half of the 16th century, and waNsocretary 
of the Sjtatos of Holland, Ho was a man of great 
ability, but a roUgimw onthuBiast, aiul wrote 
iigamat all soetB. He inaiiitaijuSd tlint no one 
bad any warrant to be a rcligu>u«, reforrncr who 
could not work ndracles, and that H was not 
necessary for salvation to a mumber of any 
church. ' , 

OOTtOLLARV', <Lat., <^irolla- 

rinm, properly signify ing^ac',gI^tnity or donation 
to an individual ov«t and Ab^vie bi« due), is 
usually emifioycd to deglJgnA^ tfr n^eei88^|:^.i&<Ma8e* 
queiicc of a pmpdflitlon, , V^v 

In Geometry, a corollary'ls a drawn 

iwm some proiiositloa already d<t9;iOQstraM,> without 
th« aid of any other propo»iU<MJ. 

COliONATTCfK, the act 

of crowniB|; gar cotiBOcwatlng Idng. The practioo 
is very an(^^, as we re#wl in of the 

comiations of Solomon atid of Joasb; ihb »oai of 


Ahadah. (i^ierally it has been »t'oi>Tyqvimcd by 
Anointing with oil, which j.tfobably originated 
with the Jews, lii the hist.ory of .England, aflev 
the IcingdoniB of tlio fjftpturaby beciufte wnited, 
the ceromony of foronalaxm ia freqnomiv nlbided 
to. The fcflaxon kiftgkf were crowned ni Sint^stoii' 
on^Thames, wlu^ the stone on which they »at Is 
preiwirvtMi : and the book of tlie lilospcl on wliiolt 
t hey wem a worn is iieiioycd to b<< ninong the 
tiottoninn UlSS. in the Britiuh Aluseiuu ; but tho 
first Kijtgliah coromition of which we have any 
deioiled account is that of Biohard I, Ulinnto 
accounts of many of tho ooronatioiiH sinwv that 
time have boon pi-eservod. The fmmuUry gene- 
rally foUowrrtl Ml coronations mneu Ifiilwiitd IXL is 
contamod in tho “ Libor’Ivcgnlis,” prctscrvcdwitU 
groat care in the archives of the dHan and chapter 
of Westminster. 

Ooronalaon Chair. —Tho ehulrin which the soverolim 
Is Onthremed at Uio (jnromitlou k of carved oak, 
ami is kept In Kdwanl th<? (JonfexHor's chapxd In 
Westminster sAbboy. Ik‘U«ath it is the fiwnouR 
stone of Scone, on which the aru'lent kings of 
SuolUnd, and tho still more aooieiit kings oi Ire- 
land sat when they wero cnLwvned, and aKserttsl 
by antiiiuB ©cdeidasttisal lojjenri to bo the very sitmo 
on which tho patriarch .iaooh pillo-wed his lusul 
When hft saw tho vision of the anjirelH and 0 >o Itwhler. 
It was transferred from Ireland (where H li:id been 
kvidiii the cathedral of Ca«UeJ, the jnetnqKdih of the 
kings of Munster, said was known as the “ fatal stone") 
to Scotl^ul at an early period i, and plarcrt lu tlw< abbey 
cliaroh of Sooue in 850. Edward tJie Kh'^t brought it 
to l<>Qjdtind in 7996, and since then it has been 
lieneoth tho eJialr on which evocy sovereign of England 
hM sat when recoiviug .the crown. 

Conmation Dajl^, is the oath administered to un 
English aovemign on coronation. iJy it he, 01 she, 
solomnly pronW.si»s and .swears lo govei'n acc<mlmg to 
tho statutes estahfiahed by Parif.ament and the laws 
Jind customs of tba realm; to administer law and 
In nuuty ; to maintain the laws of Uod, tJio 
true prtjfcjistion of the gospel, and the I’lob’stant 
refortuftil religion estahUahed by law ; and to preserve 
unto tbo bishops and clergy of the realm, and to the 
churches l•omtl)jblt^d to their charge, all such riipiia and 
pmih'gor, fts by law do or nhall appertain ti> tliem or 
any of them. The oath ia administered lu tin* fcmii i>f 
UTU’.stiou anxl answer by the Arctdwsliop of c,’ani-crbury ; 
after which tho sovereign, kneeling bofow the altar, 
repoat.rt the words, “ Tho Ihing^ which 1 have hen^ be- 
fore iiromicoil I w^jll perform aud keep, ho belp luo 
and then kissM the bwh. 

OOnONER, kof'-o-ftrr, * The office of ooro- 
ner is a. very uncicat ouo at tho couimou I-wv. 
He is called curoEot [mromtor) hocau«e be huu 
irrinci^lly to do with jsloas of the crown, or .such 
wfaeiein the sovcteign i« more iKUuediHkdy cou- 
oeru’.id 'f aud in. this light, the lorxl chief juBtioe 
of the Queeu’a IJcncli (Uvivion is the pmufiiwi^l 
coroner of the kingdom, atwl imy, if lie plcatts, 
bxevciae tho jurisdiction of a ooroiier in fiiiy part 
of the realm. But tlmro arc aW rwirricular 
copoaera for every county in Euglancl, jujually 
four, but aometiiaee wbe, and snjactzTiuw fewer ; 
AiuI in" every borough having f-ojiatate qu;irttir 
8c«ftiona, a coroner is apiuQiiited, with excUisivo 
jdriftdiution wiidun the oorouglu This officer hi 
«f equal antanuity with the sheriff- and was 
cttdaituid with iiim to kx’cp the peace when the 
earls gave up iho wtardahiji of the county, JJc i« 
by all the freeholders in the aiu^kut 
ccainty court; biifc the crow'ri aiid certaaa ldVd» 
of franehiseft,- hftvbg a cJiartcr from the crown 
foi’ that purpofie, may apix^int coroners for cer- 
tain precincts or liberthe by fheh* o-wu intiftj 
and witliout election. He is choeen ^ 
life, but Muy be removcxl by lifting nia^le aheriflf, 
which Is an eifidh incompatible with, the ether. 
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or by tho writ de coromtore cxonemndoy on ftecc/mffc 
of other oi^ja^omentisij inciii>ju;ity by years Or sick- 
ness, or tUftt h© bas not a sufbdont estate m the 
"oounty, lives in an inconvcniotit part of it, or 
U gyiltym irtisbehaviour. R© may apiK*ini a 
deputy by wiitiug under lus haml and seal. Ilia 
dutiijs are Judif^inl^ or mint^ifftn^l ; but his priu- 
cipnl duty is to inquire, when any jwu vton is slain, 
or dies suddenly, win prison, or under suspicioip 
circUTtistanres, concerning the manner of his 
death. JR la also to inquire concerning ship- 
wrecks, and certify whether wiock or not, anil 
who IS in pobsessjon of the goods ; Imt his duties 
in tins regard rti jirudieall.v superseded by fJic 
provisions of the Mcrchiint Hliippuig Act of iS^q. 
O'ouceining he is jilso to iu(p.uro 

who weje tho finders, and where ic is, and 
w'hetlu'i ,aiy oin^ hr siihjiocted of hanug foiiipl 
aii<i cungo.'dVd a trensuie. Uw is a conservator 
««f ili(‘ (pu-iin’s jicflcc, and becomes a magistrate 
by vhluu of his apiKjiutinonfc, having power to 
o;nl^c feloub to bo a])|n'chcnded, whether an in- 
«]nidli<m liiivo boon fmmd against them or not. 
Ills inun!i(ii‘iuf ollico (as the slicrill s snbstituteV 
['* to oA.'cutc process in cases wheie the sheriff 
Uisy be Hus[M'cted of partiality, ys tluvt he is 
inteu'sled in suit, or of kindred to eitiicr the 
plailitilf or deteiidant. Ooroner.^ aro now geiic- 
rally oith* T solicitors or ineilic.d men. 3'hey arc 
paid hy salavy out of the county late. 

CORPORAL iTiiit., curfnis, a body), |fj the 
name given to the hnen cloth winch is spread 
over the consccinfod )n<.\wl {('tirpn<f or biKly) 
afti-r the coiuiniinion. In tho liomi.sii and Greek 
dnuTln''! ii is nn oi'joct of grt'at revereuco, and 
t he folding and imfolding of it b> tlie priest at 
tin aliiiii Is aocouijiaidol with muoli ceremonv. 
Jt is said to repie.sC'Ut fcho wiapiung of the body 
of our bout in flue Imeu by Joseph of Ariinathoa. 
1’he is derived from the ancient 

nsugc of touching the corpotal to ad<l solemiiity 
to an oath. 

COR PGR A L P U xN ISHiMENT. 

Klouuinu.) 

OORl'OR ATIONj is a 

body politic or incorporate, so called as the iier- 
sons are made into a body, and of capacity to 
take and grant, a'c, ; or it is an assembly and 
joining together cf many into one fellowship and 
brothel hood, whereof onois head and chief and 
thereat are tin.* body, and this head and body 
knit togetlicr make the corporation; also it is 
eonstitutod of several inemDcrs, like unto the 
natuial body, and fraineit by fiction of low to 
enduro in perpetual succession. Of corporations, 
some ore su/r, some : sofr, when in one 

single person, .as tho <pieen, a bishop, dean, 
jiarson,. viuiirV, or the like ; Off^freijati^t which is 
must usual, consisting of many pevtons, aa mayor 
ftfid commonalty, iJotm and chapter, &o. Like- 
wise oorporations are spmtual or temporal \ 
AS bishops, deans, archdeacons, parsons, 
vicars, ^lid other cccIesiaHtioal jiersoTtis ; t^emporal^ 
as nij^hrs, communally, tuiliffs, and burgess^^s, 
Arc,, of tQims and boroughs ; amheomo corpora- 
ttesarig^of a wiwd nature, composed of spiritual 
and pisona, such as heaiisand fdloyi^ 

of cblie^^d hospitals, Ac, corr»oratioud 
are of two' i^m'ts--£;fw'i7 and fleeniosffnnriu The 
ra<j jittch aa arc <irecte<l for a variety of 
temp'.>ral puTiKW<‘S, ^ the king or tpieon, to 
proveut tab possibility of an interrep nvjn or 
%ftoanoy to the tUmio, and to preserve the i>os- 


sessions of the crown entire; a mayor m- com' 
m<pnaity, baililf, and burgesses, or tho like, for 
the good government of a town : otliers for the 
advancemont and regulation of commerce, as tlie 
trading comxjanlos of Jxmdon and otlior towns, 
ami public companiOvS instituted by act of Ihirlm* 
rm'ut or royal charter, and others for tlie better 
carrying on of divers B]>eoial purposes, as the 
CoUogctt of Physicians and fturjijeons. the 1 loyal 
iSociety, tho fcjocicty of Autupiarics, Ac. Among 
these tho gencial corporate bodies of <\inn)tidge 
and Ovforii"' must bo ranked, whlcli are not 
strictly sjii ritual or ccolosiasticah being » omj>os<Ml 
of more laymen than clingy; ueithci aie they 
iileemosyiiary foundations, though stipends am 
anne.x:e<r to ";Mirtu-ular mas^istrates ami profes- 
sors, and thestj Htipends are prcceiled by^ st rvn’C 
and duty. Klennn'vji)4\yif arc such as aie eoii- 
«Utui*ed for the pequ tual distribution of tlic fu’c 
nluui <‘r bounty of the founder to such pi'i-iiUiS ai 
holms directed or as tho mode of go\\*M;UKnt 
has been defined. Uf this kind areal' hopjuialu 
for the muiutenaiicc of the poor, snk, and irn- 
j jnoicut, ami all colleges, both in oiir iimvc! oiu s 
land out of thorn. Oorpor.i.iiona, both «oh- o\)i! 
aggregate, may puudnse, take, and *»o1 1 la ml to 
them ami their surcr.<siyi\i, as natuial peLs<»n^ 
may hold them ami their hcirn' but Ibev on' 
anbieci to the juovisions of the law as to dev'-es 
to charitable u.ses and the .stfitutcs of inoriuuun, 
and most have n liccnso front tin; eiown to^-nabl ' 
them to hold or alien their hinds in mm hu'iin ; 
but aggregate corporations, wln'ii of ilnuleeUMsy 
luiry, or ecolesiastical, or municipal kind, an I 
coi|H)ratii»n8 solo, are in general restrni nod b> 
statute from alienation of their lands, be>oml t he 
life of the person who constitutes the cot por.jtion 
sole, or IS the head of thi' cor]»oritiou agme- 
gut(3. J*owor is nevertheless given to them, in 
some ca.soB to grant long building leases. Gor- 
)>oia lions aggregate may suo and bo .sued, and 
do all other acts, by their corpoiato name. Tin ir 
oorpoiate property only, and not tho membas 
individually, is amenable to judgments givi ii 
against them. Their acts uEfi under their com- 
mon seal. There arc soimj acts, liowt \ ^ i , 

as to which convctiieiice lia^^itroduced an ev- 
coptioii to this rule. Thus, a corporation may, 
through its head, give coimnaiul to a b.uililt U> 
make a distress. It may make by-lew i or jui\rito 
statutes, for the better government of the cor- 
P»oration, not contrary to the laws of the land, 
or contrary to or inconsistent with its charter, or 
manifestly unreasonable. It must aiipear by 
attorney, for it cannot in jicrson. It cannot 
maintain or be made defendant to an action of 
battery or tho like; but it may niaintain an 
actiou for breach of contract, and, in some cases, 
may be sued in such action as defendant. It is 
also liable to an action for damages in respe ct of 
any tortious acts committed by its agents, and ia 
even liable in certain cases to an iudictment, as 
where it allows a bridge, the repair of which be- 
longs to it by law^ to fall into decay ; but in 
general it can be gtlilty of no crime in its cor- 
porate capacity. It may also, under certain 
circum^tauees, be the subject of bankruptcy ; 
as in the cases of joint-stock, banking, and other 
companies, founded by atatute or charter for 
trade or profit. Aggregate ewporatious that 
have by their constitution a Jieid, can do no 
[acts durius the vacancy of . the heiidship, 
except only ai>pointing another, may be 

a ooiywu<iort constituted letthout ahunl, 

as the collegiate church of Southwell, in I\ot- 
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tirjghanishire, which consists o)\ly of prebMidaries, 
aiul tilt, govornors of the Olian<*rhonBt', Ijondon, 
who have no president or superior. A corporu* 
tion may he dissohi^otl by the death of all its 
Tnemhci's, or of such number as leaves not enough 
to make new elections in the way the charter 
reriuircs, by forfeiture or surrender of the 
f harter* or by act of parliament. (hVe Mitnicipal 
O ouroUATJON-^. 

Corporation of London,- -The governing body of the 
(,'ity of T.omlon consists of » Lord Mayor, one of the 
ald(‘rinen elected annunlly to the ofhee ; as otheraldor- 
iriei), and the meuibera of the eommoTi connctl. 
AiiDKKML^^ and Com.mon Council,) The chief 
olllccrs of the cor[)oratuni are the llCcorder, Oomnum- 
Sorgeant, Judge of the City of London Coiirt and 
Assistant Judge of t)ic Mayor'-s (^001^;, Charnhcrljiii, 
Town »;ierk, Ketnombrancur, Comptroller, and Solici- 
tor. 

CORPS D’ARMI^E, kar-dai'-uMi^ a divi- 
sion of tin, army in the groat’ continental states, 
eoinplcto in itself, with everything needful for 
sor\ ice. h’jMiico lins 19 eor/w (Varmce, Germany 
17, Italy 7, and Russia 12. 

OOUPCS, / ar'-pusi (lAt., body), a term ap* 
plied to a collection or body of laws or canons, as 
(*orj>u(ijin'ifi ciiuVw, or Corms juris cunoKiici, 

CORPUS CHUISTI (Uat., body of Christ), 
is iho oauie of a festival of the Church of Home, | 
iti''titut('d l>y Pope Ihhan, IV. in 12(14, iu honour j 
of tlu‘ consecrated hosts and with a view to its 
.ulmutioii ; was confirmed by the Council of 
Viennu. in 1,^1 r. Ifcia observed on tho Tlturuday 
after Ti unty Sunday, and is kept aft one of the 
fi Mivals of the Roman (‘atholto church. 
In France it is known .as the IMeu, 

OORKEtTIOiV, nOUSK OF. {See 

rvj^u-Ns.i 

CORUE(UDOR,to. rci' 4 ^di»\ the governor | 

.T nd chief magistiato of a Spanish town, appohited 
by tlio king. Ijj Poitiiyal, the corfegidur has Ic>,m 
exltiThivc powers. 

(h )URESPO]NfDrNa SOCfETY, ajKditi 

cal soeit ty fonnecLjp lauidon, in i79f, wliou the 
ii'ition was much cited by tlie French Revoho ] 
U')n. to spiead liberal opinions and check the 
severity of the Rntish Oovernineut. Tlio meet 
ings were dcnouuct'd as treasonable, and in Octo- 
ber, 1794, Homo Tooke a«id otluiv members were 
tried fur iron son and ac^putted. In April, r/gS, 
O'Oounor, (VCoigley, and others wme tried for 
corresponding with the French Directory, and 
O'Coiglcy was executed for treason, 

CORSNFD, ou MOR8EL OF EXE- 
CllATlOX, /cQrs'’ued (Sax., eorsnorHe, a cuni- 
fKiund of rnrsy Curse, and H/ued^ a piece or mouth- 
ful). was a form of trial or purgution made use of 
anciently iit England. A morsel of bread was 
consecrated by exorcism, ami was adtuinisterfid 
to a ausj>ectcd person a** a tot of his inn^jconce. 
If the ixison -was guilty, it was held that the 
broad would remain in the stonutch and produce 
l>alh>r and convulsions ; if tho person was inno- 
cent, the breaol would act a« ft wholosotne and 
nutritious morsel. Some state, that tbie itoly 
sacrament was given to the suspects 
with tiK' oorsnod, while others believe that the 
latter was nothing else than the aacramentil 
broad itself. 

^ CflRTES, km'' 4 €z (Spanish), is the name 
given iu Spain and Portugsil to the assknitbly of 
representatives of the nation. ^Theae ftSsemblics 


llhvo bt'en variously constituted, and pos‘.sc»sr'rl* 
of various powei*a, at different times iu 
countries. They have existed from an early 
period, but their origin is involved in obscurity. ‘ 
In Spain, on Ibo decline of tlic MiKirisb po*vcr, 
as disbict after (Ustrict was rccov^tred by the 
Ohribfciftn princes, we find certain ]>oliticai cov- 
povatioiiH rising uj) and Umiling the pnwer of the 
princes. Iu the two principal sttitos riormeil by 
the union of a number of smaller onea), Gustife 
and An^gon, the throe esUrmnitos, or states of 
tho cleigy, uobdity, and inhabitants of enfmu- 
chised towns, wore represented iji the (h>rtos. 
After the union of the two kingdoms, Feivliimnd 
.lUii Isabella succeeded in making t!mmsolv«>« in* 
dopendoat of tlio Cortes ; and afterwards, when 
the C.-istiliAns attempted to op|)«Kse an oxtmor- 
dinary tax, at a meeting convoktHl at Toledo by 
j Obarlos 1., in the long aboliiibed this as- 

sembly of tlie stiitcs. After this, neither tlio 
clergy nor nobility were' assembled, but dtj^uties 
from cigbtecn of the cities worn sonietimcH con- 
vened, only, ho’wever, 'wdien subsulicw were to be 
granted. The special privileges t>f tin* Aragon 
(fortes were much idnidgalby Fhihp 11. iu i^yt ; 
and after tho Spanish wartkf suecesrion, Vluli}* V . 
deprived those jirovinccs which liad adhered to 
the Austrian party of the privileges that t.till l e- 
tfiaincd to them. Frojn that time the (’ortes 
were only convened to pay homage, to tho King 
or the prince of Asturias, or wdien a ipietition re- 
specting the sucof'H.siou to thrf t!irom». w'lis to ho 
detcimmed. After 1713, they did not meet till 
rySg, on the accoasiou of fMiarlcs tV. In rh'oo, 
the Ooifccs Were asaemble*! hy tho dunta 
Jl'NT/V), niub in rSic, grt^e tnit a new oon>^titutnm. 
Tins oxtraordinayy ( fortes was sueccedod by the 
oidinary Oortes, elccl(>d according to the new 
cons titn tion, in ; but jt was disisohed 
by Ferdiiumd, on Iun returru in 1H/4, and tho 
new coiistitutHiu abrogated. Numerous ciiauges 
have, since taken idncc. 

Present Coastitutien of the SpanUh Cortes. Tho 
Corlei ;iie composed of s -Senate and FooKrcM, nqiinl 
In autlmrity. 'rhorc arc ttoeo clasHO'. of .S*-iuUois - 
fiist, Senators by their own right , sccondlv, 1 in Ufc 
Senators nouiinated by the Trown ; ami thirdly, i,\n 
Soa»ior8 electe<t by tlic Corporations of Staff*, w?ld liy 
llic largest payers of coiitribnliun.s. Sen.itoVf! in thoir 
own rifflib are tho boos, if any, of tUo King and of (,ao 
inimedlato heir to the throne, who have attaineil their 
majority, (irainlces who arc so In their own rlv;ht. and 
who can prove an annual of 'jv'),oor» poselas, or 

At»,4oo; cafitaiu-generaR of the army ; adniirah fd tlie 
navy ; the patriarch of the Indian ami the wchUii»hojw ; 
the presidents of the Oounoil of Stale, of tlie Snprrmo 
Trlhunal, and of the Tribunal of Cucutaa del IteSno 
The elective' Sf-natora must b«j renewed by one-half 
every five years, aud by totaliti evciy time the King 
dissolves that part of tho Cgrtcs. TJ^o Congre-js Is 
formed by deputies “named in thoelectoial -funtas In 
the form tho law dotermlncH,” in the proportion of one 
to every 50, ow/ souls of the p«rimlut/h/n, Ahanijcrw of 
Congress must be years of age ; they ara 
Indefinitely, tho clcctUma bxting bir t've >aar=i 'I ho 
deputies cannot take SUb* ofiico, peniions, and 
salaries ; but tho minister, i are ojs.i'mj>tt;ri/rotn thisla^ 
Both CougresK and Honalo tneeteverj yv-ar. I’lm KlUg 
has the iiower of convoking them, suspouding them, or 
dissolving them; but in the latter ca-^w a lifw rorto^ 
must sitAvltbln l^ren monihs. The king apiiolnt,^ tho 

£ resident and vice-prcsulent of tho Senate from tctsin- 
ers of the iJienatc only. 

The Foringuese Cortea.— There ftr« two hrsi'^ladve 
Chambers, the “ Cimam dos Paroh," or Jiouj5o of 
Teers, and the “ Camara dos rirpiifado'!/' or Hous^v; of 
Commoms, wldeb are conjunctively railed Mio Curtos 
Ceraee. The peers, theiireti rally lujlbnbtid in launhor, 
but actually about arc nyuncd for life bj. Mm 
Sovereign, by wliom also the president and vice ijxe.*>b 
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^Wtotof tJnHitit sum TioB^itatrAL The lYtenP- 

bem of the eeeotnA ehitiubhee are ciioaen. In direct elet:- 
tlOB, by etil aUlueois yo^»$itng a dear aunuai Ineomo 
'Strt i;}y >nik*ei«i, or Xbe depufriea must haye an iU' 
^mne ot at l^lutt 390 wilrdu, t*r per annum ; but 
lawyflta, prafeteofts, physiefau^, or the graduates of 
any of learned profBfwipns, need no property qnaU> 
dcaftjon. Cootiuentnl I^ortufpil in divided mto ninety- 
fotir dftdtoi*al rtletHcts, rfetiarning as many Uenuties, to 
which Madeira ami the Azores add live, fiadi deputy 
baa a jvmauneratlon of about loi,* a day during the 
eessloA., The annual /^oft'iion hist) three months, aud 
fresh elections i«a«t Ub« place at tlioondof every four 
years, iij ca^o of diasKdu cion, a new Parliaiueiit must be 
rallodtogether iujmtxliately Tho <k’neral Oorif» mriot 
and separate at speciJlud pctriKnU, aitirout the inleurvetr- 
tiuuof tUortovftn K'u, aitd the hitter liau ju» veto on a law 
pa>;i»ed twice by lK»th UuusenJ. All laws relating to the 
army and gcncud turatiou muht originate in the 
Chrtittlw.rot liepnttos. 

coacnNoMANcy, /ViS-ac (Or. , 

M. isiovo), a apccica df diviuatioa prac- 
tised igpL rurly tirnca, for the did^’ctiou of tliiovo#, 
by moanH or a sieve, suspcndetl from a liair of 
HUoarM. A niyKfcictU form of words was used aiul 
Ibc mmios of sii.sjuictod persons being mentioned 
in »n occasion, at Lho najno of the thief ^ the sieve, 
it was behoved, would iorii roand. In oomt'ava- 
tivcly Taodorn timea, d fifimilar appeal waa mado 
to a Btblo so.sjieudecl from a hoy. 

COSTS, limits {(Jov., Dait.,&fwfh tlie diaj^es 

ti> whieJj a pui-son is subject in » legal proceeding, 
and tiro a neceauary appendage to jiwtgmeots, 
Imt an? payaldo in vaiiouH interlocutory and other 
ptoctreiiiugs. The firKt statute whicJi gave' coats 
t« tlui plaiutitTi, was the statute of Olonw»fciii\ 6 
KJwiud 1. c. I, as did the statute of Marlhtidge, 
S2 ILmry ni, c, 6, to the defendant in one 
tieuhii' ciij*o relative to ward^dup in chas'ttJry, 
thou.'ij’h, ui roalUy, ooftts were always considorctl 
ainUuciwdod in tlunpuntuJVi oi (kamitca in such 
jMftiona wliej'e damages are given ; and even now 
oo^ts for the pUvntitt are always entw‘d on 
tho roll »s iiicrcaso of damages by tho court. 
With tho oxcojitiua ivhicli has been mentioned, 
lit) coats were allowed to tho (iefm,d<%nt in auy 
ttise till the steatuto 23 Henry VIII. c, 15, »inoo 
which divers statutes have been pa;^sfnl, both as 
regarihi plivintiff and ikCondaut, and rulfi« and 
orders uf the courts have been made re?ipe«feuM 
them. If a plmntiff shall l^ing au fK^tiun at 
a«ivonant, debt, d^inue, or asaumpaife (not being 
f f>r lirmoli of pjrmniiKs 6f inarriage), a»d;^ho shall 
not Tccovor more than twenty pounds ; lor, in an 
uetion of trover or easiOy tiud he shall not rceovev 
more tUtm live pomwU, provided ahy suvh aetioa 
is oognixabk in .a county eourfc, nnfe# the judg- 
h*s hy detelfc, ur nalesa it fea ocrtifieil by 
thm judge wlm tries tho eausc, or it appears to 
the court ii^^li that iUero wiis siriSioient roason 
for bringiutf action th^o, he is not entitled 
to Mmh. To this general rale^ howeverr tliere 
inro, certain mcccptiona- A party who W ten- 
4a)Ptd mtiauhtf iieoavered, awi who pwya th« 
amount county and ploa<ls tbe totiaer is not 
^ isiid pay cottts. lu actions iu whkh the 
bwn is IS party it is onlatleA to receive awt 
tuni pay exMts in tine sams way, as » private 
lit ca^s between party and the 
•6mim 'mk by ah oilkef of the eourl^ who 

rodheos h'fc iheteasoM any of the charges, ftccoitl- 
£ag to gdverueder ilxed by rules 

of at c^serction where the item 

is net U si»ch scato ; and, as between m 

iattt>rneyw8olS6|t<^'aBd tifehor party 

imay haste the eoei^ taxedv In criminal cases, 
tho pnisechtor^s hiiwlw may be aUowcd by tho 


juilge, and in tlmt case are paid by the Treasury. 
In suits in c<]uity, costs arc in^ some oases paid 
out of the estate respecting v/hich the suit arose. 

COUS^CIIi, (Lat., conctfiuvi ; Fr., 

concile), in a general s«nso, is a number of jMiT- 
sons simimofn^ or convened together for coi- 
ttultAtioa or advioo. In motleni poiitic.s, it : * 
generally used to designate an a^'iciubly intended 
to aiiaisfc the sovereign, and compohcd of mombew 
whose chief husiiuisa it is to discuss, advise, legiy- 
late, or decide ; it being the duty ol ttjo ministerti 
to execute. In Kugland, Alfred had ihree couii- 
ciU, through which all the budness ol t^ie nathm 
passed. The first was a select comicd. to -which 
only those high in tho king’s cmifKU'nct? were ad- 
mitted, coiTes)ion(]ing to the probcut cabuict. 
'rho second council was composed of nobles and 
Vdshops appointed by the kmg, ami resembled 
tho present privy council. Tho thiid Avas the 
Witii?nn, gemot, or general council of tho nation, 
which Ava« independeut of the king. In tho 
present day, the uueen has a variety c»f txiuncila 
to assifit her in the tlibohorga of her diiLies, tho 
Drain tenance of her ilignity, atifl the txevci-^o 
of her prerogative. The tiiat of tlicse i>, the High 
Court of Parliament (which m’) ; 2. the peers 
of tbo r.;alm, Avho are by their Hrl-h hercditaiy 
ootmBollors of tho crown, anrl nioy hi- called to- 
geMuii* by the sovereign to imjtart thcii advice in 
all matter.^ of importance to the renlrn, cither in 
time of pailianuiut, or, as has been their piiiiciprd 
xx^Oy when no parliament is in behig. A fcUir \ 
council bclongmg to the nueen is, according la 

Edward Hoke, her judges of the courts of law 
for law' matters. But the principal cooncil be- 
longing to the qilcm is the rrlvy Oouiicil (which 
which is generally, by way of liiwinence, 
called IhccoimoiL Tho CVihinct Ooa.uul (which 
gae) is composed of the inembeis of tht- Kxccutivo 
Government, or adminiati-utivo Privy Houncil, to 
the jmmbei’ usually of tivolvo or thirteiui. 

COUNCIL, OR BllNOD, an a.s- 

aembly of prelates and other Binniual persmisi 
convened for the miri>oso of dchheraung and 
making Jav^s for the benefit of Ihe <Unircl). 
There are several kinds of councils : 1, tjicnejal 

or ojcmnenio coujwdls, which urn composed of rc- 
presCiitativES from' nil jiarts, summoaod for tbo 
settling of points of universal interest ; a, national 
councils, composed of thebishoiis or clergy of ono 
kin^om or state, but wliose decision.4 arc not rc- 
gataed a» binding oyev the Church ; anti 3, pro- 
rdncial councils, convoked by tlie metropoliUn.'i 
in their respective districts. Tho eAiliesb cemn- 
<ji& were provlneiiil * but sometimes clergy from 
dbrtatit parU attondod, in consequence of express 
invihition. The tnetroi>olitan, as Iiresident, came 
to oormire great influence in tire provinck^l coon* 
wMcb 8^ length liecame little more than an 
otgiUi in bin ba&tis. Preshytera as well as Mishops 
wero admitted to delibemto and vote, and dea- 
cons were also present ; but it is matter of doubt 
whether they were alwwcd to rote, feome me 
of OMivion that the laity even Ib^ sc&ts and votes 
ia tlie omiy eatiiicils. The of councils 

which have been hold at varioiw times i« very 
great, f^moantbiig,' aoeor<ling tosomoauthodticK^ 
to ivlOO, or 1,^0. tif gSBRoral, w cecunaeiikal 
counoibi, tb© mnnfeer is % no nreiN&s so great 
but the dilforent ohurcbes are )yy no means agreed 
at to wliAt nro to, be regardedas^nob. The Greek 
church only aokno’^edgos 7; ai^d the Homan. 
Oatholiica reckon 21 but the French Catholics 
I reject those of ityona^ Floirohce^ and tlio Fifth 
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liOiticran, ami leccivo in their tlioae of Pisa, 
Couatauco, «^ul BiUo» which the fial±an« reject!. 

General Cou>icilB,--Tho foUowinjf la a Ihit of 4hd 
general couufila acooiding to the j^eiuafn* olwirch : the 
htat eight wjiTo caliutt hy tSio ami the T«fi 

j* by the I'opr ^ The prlttolpal ol thftto wlU be foojod 
more particularly noticed under thedr own nanloa hi 
<>thcr jwirta ot tJiis work, j. The. Council of Kico, 
which waa oouvcucdat the city of tliat name in 
amlnljich conilonined the Arlan heveayttort drew up 
the crecul known aa the Nicene ; 2, the hrsfc (.kmnml of' 
Conshwitimniie, which was convoked by the mniiemr 
TJieotlo.'iins tho Great in ?9i, and wliicU couttnaod 
more- dchnltely certain points of tlie JS Scene crottil 
against the Allans, luid condemned Uio Macedonian 
heresy of denying the dlvinliy of the Holy Ghost ; j. 
the Ooiincil of Ephesus Uv\ which ebndemnad the 
jS»»*storSan licresy ; 4, the ijouncil of Ghalctidon (451), 
whiiih oondetmujil the etrors of KtitycUos and l>ioa- 
corus, who aillrrned that Jews (Christ had but one 
nature; the Second of Constantinople (55)). wldch 
condomneit the doctrines of the “Three Chapters" (litec 
CifAPTKiis, TttftaElandthe heresies of Ori^n. Aritis, 
ATacedoidus, and others ; d, the Third of Constanti- 
nople (cpjo) confirmed the canons of the five previous 
(touncila, .and eondemrvad the heresy of the Mono- 
thchlcs, which as'ierted that tliere was only one will ip 
Chiiot ; /, the yuoond of Nice (787) condemned the 
IctiiMn i.isU, and sanctioned tho worship of images fp 
the chill cUch; 8, the Fourth of Constantinople (isilS0) 
conllrnu' \ tho worship of linages, deposed Fhotihs 
from tlu* sou of Cousirintinople, and rostored Ignatius ; 
9, thu Kirit CminrU of Lataran (023) decreed that in* 
vtjstit’ire was tho solemn right of the Church ; to, the 
Second t on iinl of Latemn(iij9)conftrwu}dtliuelecUow.i 
of X’opc InjuKient Ih, ^I'd condemned the hereaie*} of 1 
I'fttci do ilvim and Arnold of Brescia; xr, the Tbhd 
Latoran (it ;n) condemned the “ ertow and imptetlea" 
of the W'aidcu>cs and Alhigonses; u, the fourth 
I-iatfi-ivu 0'’«5) took up many ixiinta of mor^tUfey, sM 
condcrmicd vanoiis heresies ; 1,3, the First C^ouhcil of 
hyems 0 2.^3) onleved a new crusade for the rccutiery of 
the Holy Land, and cxcommunicatOfl Frederick U. of 
Germany r|, tho Second of liyonHti274), for reform* 
ing dls’citdin^' ami the ixuiTals of the clergy, and elf^ct* 
ing a union uith the Greek Clnuoh ; the GoiitmU Of 
Vu>iino(iMii coudomned the order of tho Templars, 
and onnll.-iMted thci% property ; ib, the Oouncirof Pisa 
(ji |u 1) depo V d Gicgory XI t and Benedict XIII., and 
oiccti^d AlcsuncU'.r iu their stead; 17, the CkiuucU of 
Gnnslaufc vuj't) dcpo<’Cd the three contending impos 
and cl-'ctod 'dn,rtm V. in their place, aad condeniuod 
tli« dottnut'S of TIuss, WickJiffe, and Jfi^Jra;0 of 
ITaguci ; r?., that of Basle (143O CstUwl to effect am* 
form in tlio Church, And to bring about a. unknv noth 
the Eastern church; 19, tho Filth Latbran Council 
(151.1) for tlie suppression ot the pragmatic aanotion 
(whitdi «<«■) and the strongtbenlpfi of the fjowor of the 
Boiriau see ; svi, the Council of Trout (*545) for the re- 
fomiAlion of ccoleaia^tical abuses and the .coudemna- 
tSon of the reformed principles ; vt, Kome/i86g. 

COUNCILS, FRENCH. -^In 1795, 
Couiil'il of Aiiciehta, of a.50 membera^ to^jetlier 
with Uu> OouAcilof Five Himdred, waa inotitutod 
at Paris, the exceutiv-o boiu^ a duimtory of five 
incmbors. It di^olved by Bonaparte, 
voniber 9, 1799. 

COUNCIL OF WAR, oaeetnblfigo of 

thA principal o^cm of a fteot or ait Mdsmy, sum- 
moned by tbo nilmirfid or gefwral, for delibera^ 
tion or contmltaiion, or to asadst bim bj|r tetc 

COTOClXi TOWW. {isscjgfowjj.eawcrt.) 
OOUKUBTL, OR eoussa&i^. (jjM, 
Awooatb, KAMBtrtiB.) : ' 

CtWNT, iomt Eal.,. amet), & 

iHle of cU^iy bt^bwoeu dulto imd 

baron, and is, ptropeely, a. noHoman onvus a 
ilomaia eceatea into a ccmntv ;/ bat i^metimos 
ambassadoesr and pl€a)^)oWtiitrin« 
counts without posdOsaing tbenocoisiiiitry iom^ 


1 1* 

|<nJEnglawd,the title has never been used, ulthou^H 
is i’f©u'ded jis tho lAtia oiiuivaknt for 
I oarl, and from a vciy early pemul tlu’ titlo 
r coimtess has Wuii jrivon tho wife of an eturls 
j In the of the Konmu Bopuhlic, the mfector 
I officers, such as the tribunes, ptefedts, were 
known k;s tho rd'/ute of their priu As a 

titlo of dignity, it was first itseil duriuji the reWn 
of Constantine, wlio, ujum the foMiuiition of tho 
hew wifpital, l>f\sfcowcd the cli^jirity of twims upon 
ton out of iliirty'Jivo provinriai gejier^tls, The 
(^-rmans, F):-<[’,u.kii, and other nutums retninetl tlu^ 
title, applying it priuoipttUy to the goverhors of 
oitios, just as. dutyit, or dukes, designated tht>a<" 
noblemeu that were in couunaJni of i>tovinces. 
Curing peace they administered ja.stioe; in war 
thx3y conunatidod ni the army. I’ndcr the Iswit of 
the second, moe of French nionarchs, the tiignity 
bei^aiue ticrodihiry. In Cennauy, t\ count m 
ojillcd sraf. (»S6C ( 1 RAF. ) 

COCNT iFr., i'omitff), vu L:iw> HiguijRos tho 
declaration of the cuiuplaiuivut iu a ival ftctiun. 
As d4'.clai‘o^wi\ is applied to personal, so i^nnuf is 
applied to real causes ; but rourtt and 
are oftentimes confouiultall, and manU’' to signify 
the same thing ; ho tho diviriouM of, or s<‘p;tr;iro 
[ sfcatemtmts or allo:,^iionfl in, a deciaiahion. in* 

; diotment, or crimliuil infonTuition, arc. (sailed 
aount^. In the Lwitf count find rerJea’- 

nifift is tho term ttsod for a proci by which 
jjiarty compels another to rwiuder an awjoiuit. 

COUNTY, meant ft fc first the terri- 

tory vuuipr Um jttrwdiction of a count or earl ; 
Unit at t)io pitisent tr/ne it is xi betni, so im: aa 
England and arc concerned, synony- 

mous with aUiro, tiic hstfccr word coming from the 
Saxon, ami the fr»rniM' from tho French, ha 
Ireluiwl the term shke is xuifc used us an ciiuiviv 
lent of oonnfcy \ ncakber ia it r.i* used iu thxji 
English eolonjcft, or in tho Btatos of Noith 
Amorma. (*s\e As a U'rntoriaUUvi.'dxm, 

the county U a comparatively iate i>ifcrodiit;ti«u 
into h>cot]aud ; whilst in Ireland its rooognitiou 
is still more recent. In all the <?ountu'S of Kug- 
laud, with tho exception of Dorham, Westmoro- 
luntl, arid Cumberland, fikeriii}-^ are appointcnl 
every MichaelmaH term for tho execution of tho 
laws. Tho cormnand of the militia of a county 
is vested in the loriMieutenant. ('ithor county 
officers ^0 ; — tTusUces of tho jieaoc, custod^sr 
rotftlortm, high constable, bailifts, and corontr. 
In England and Wales, theic are thirty -tw/> 
counties, three of, which, Tiuncastur, Chester, and 
3 ’)«i'liam, are esdied conntins palatine (from ^hi- 
' tium^ paWe), because tho chief officer had origin* 

I ally regal powers, or power to administer justice 
orpial with that exercised by the monai'ch in bi» 
pajaoe. {Scotland contains tbirfcy-tbree counties;. 
Ireland thirtydnvo. 

COUNTY OORPOilAm in Emdind, ia 

a term applied to aevoral cities or l»orough» which 
i are Giuiwd to enjoy too privUeges of ooMusewa, 

[ aitd in officid p£oO«edini|^s arc styled cities awel 
oounrie^ or townaaml counties/ 

COUNTY' COURTS, oit SCHYBB- 
M 0 TE 3 , were important tribunals in the time of 
too ^gons, foe tjio ficittement of local dwputeWi, 
Tho name County Courts is now given to courts# 
tor the more easy recovery of . small debts, in«- 
stitute'd in 18.46 by the Act 9 ausl 10 Vict. 0. 95^ 
superseding the courts of recjucsfc and somo Ixlwiid' 
courts. Originally, the jurisxUction easteiidisHi. 
only to debts not exceeding £jso ; but in 1850 it 
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was to Iji i86^, equity x>owers in 

cases relatkig to sums unUer 1:500 were ooftfetred ; 
in TB67, a Jttrimiiction in l>ankinptoy and insol- 
vency and adtniui^traiion of sniall estates ; in 
|itt AdinimHy jurisdiction was added ; and 
in >1875^ tiower to dispose of quoations between 
masters and, workmen. The cminties of England 
ami Wales ate divided into sixty county court 
distmts, each having a judge, who must be a 
barrister^ who geueially decides cases, but in 
certain cases a jury may bo summoned if either 
party to the ca«c dosu es it, on payment of certain 
extra fees. la those distJ icts there are abotit five 
hundred courts, to each of which flfctochcd a 
robident tegistniri who is aided in conducting the 
cMiHlnoHB by a staif of clerks, and by abailiif, wbo 
b.n vcs processes and levies execution. There aro 
about fcwonty'flv© trenHurers, iu whom is rested 
fill the property of the ooiiris, and who arc ap- 
pointed by the Lords of the Treasury. The 
courts are very extensively resorted to. There 
are tc*w oo(;rt/H iu the metro[»oliH— Bloomsbury, 
Bow, 1 ‘romptou, ClerkenwelL Ijftinbt th, Maryle- 
bono, iShoroditcb, Southwark* Westminster, *ni\d 
W hitoohupcL 'J'hese courts arc very extensively 
resorted to, and atford great facilities. 

COUKTY KATE^ a local tax levied in 
ISnglaud and Wales on all property liable to be 
aftso'^Hwd for the relief of the poor, /or tho pm pose 
of delVayiug tho exj)Cn«e« of the mainteruvneo of 
biidges, lujiatio ttsyUims, prosecutions, At*.* to 
which counties are liable. 

tHllTHT, (Sax., IM .* curiitf a 

aenate-houne j, orlgiiiaKy meaiilf the jdace inclosed 
by the buildings of a feudal castle ,* wards 
it came to denote the retinue or connoil of a 
sovereign. It also apijlies to the family and 
attondanta of the aovoivigu in a public capacity. 
To bo preseuted at court is to be preaeuted to the 
soveieign when a court or assemblage of persons 
of di»tl notion or fashion aro present. 

COUBT.—- 'In a court is defined to be a 

place wherein justice is judicially adminiatered ;■ 
and as by our constitulion tho solo exeuuHve 
power of the laws i& vested in the person of the 
sovereign, it will follow that all courts of ^usticO 
(which »fo tho medium by vvhicli she adunnistorH 
tho laws) are dorWvd from the power 01 the 
erown ; for, whotUot creaiwlby Act of i^j^awent 
or letters patimt, or siibsiatuig by prlBription 
(the only mtethotls by which any court of judica- 
ture can ovist), tho quoeJi*s consort in the former 
i« tejtproHBly, and iu the latter imbiliodly, giv^. 
In all these courts the sovereign \s s«iqiio«eil, in 
contomplalion of law, to be always present ; but 
as thiit ia, in fact, inijMswible* she is there repre- 
sunted by her indgea, whose power is only an 
ott^imtion of tlm royal pi^crogative. < Some of 
thi^se coprts nre ronri^ ofr^eor/^ others mk o/f^- 
, 'A court of record hi that wJunc the acts 
and' Jtulioial pi'oceedings are enrolled on patch - 
xmnt jhtA fwrpetual memoHal and testimony* 
called the records of the court. 
»»tl, am - high iind suporeminent 
authuHjbjf'i that their truth h noi to , be calhhi 

'.Xnir it ,isi a settled fiilq and maiiin* 
thaft shnll be av,orr<nl against a reoprd,' 

bt cfren proof, be admitted to 
th«i All iSOUrta of , recor^l dm the 

(>ifct 93 tu e<mr.ter fh' her crown and royal: 

every eputt of record has ' 
auth'omy.to Uno-and imprison for contempt of its 
authori^; white; oin tlm othdc hand, th^ very 


erection of a new jurisdiction, with power of fine 
or imprisonment, maku.s it instantly a court of 
record. But the courts not of recoiuU ot those 
of them, at least, in which the common law is ad- 
ministered, aro^of inferior dignity ; and, in a 
less proper senw, the queen's courts, and these 
arc not intrusted by the law with any power to 
fine or imprison thn subjects of the realm, unless 
by the express pj-ovision of some Act of 1 Parlia- 
ment. In these also the proceedings are not en- 
rolled or, recorded. {Hee various articles under the 
.spocifio names of tho courts— Jus noi;, Hjoh 
O oUKT OF, and Appkil.) 

COURT OF HESSIOy. {See S^sstok. 
Count OF.) 

COURT BAUflN, formerly a court inci- 
dent to every manor in the kingdom, tolx* holdcn 
by the steward Avithiu the manor. This court 
baron was of two natures : the one a cushnnuro 
dmirt^ appertaining entirely to copyholders, in 
which their estates are transferiTcl by sniTemler 
and admittance, anti other matters relative to 
their tenure only; tlio oUier is a court of common 
law, but not ono of record, and is before the free- 
hoUWs who owe suit and service to tht manor. 

Court lbet, au ancient court of record, 

belonging to the hundred, instituted for pnidsU- 
iiig encrajichments, nuisances, fraudulent uxdghts 
and measures, &c. 

COURT, CONTEMPT 0F...-f;ont4mi>ts 
of court are either tfurrt, >vhioh f)i)unly iqW/t 
or resist the powers of tlio courts or Iho pefstnYs 
of tlio jihlges who prcjsidc there, or else ar(' r<w<- 
seqi/i-nUiif which (without such gross liisolenco 
or direct ojiposition) plainly tend to t r( .-ito a uni- 
v<*r.s*al dUregaitl of their authoiity. All courts 
of record are the Queen's courts, m light of her 
crown and royal digiiiiy ^ and, theiviore, evciy 
court of record bos authority to fine and im}»rlhon 
for contempt of its authority. *' 

COURT HAND, tho old stylo of Jiaud- 
wrltiuf', ns distinguished from the rnodei n, .or 
Italian. '^Ilie name is teken from the \lsi^ <*t \ho 
style in tho law courts, after it had lieeii siipt r 
ceded elsewhere. 

COURT MARTIAL, a court 

composed of militaiy or naval ofiicers? for lire 
trial of any person lieloagirig to the army c>r 
njrvy, ehareed ‘with Iw’each of the hiws of tlu-ir 
ser vices. The court generally consists of thirteen 
members, and' tlie verdict and sentence are de- 
cided by majorities, the junior members voting 
fiisl* Tho prosecution is comlucted by a deputy 
judge advocate apjjqinted for tho purjiosc. In 
tho army court-martials are, (/cnevaf UUfrict, or 
ren/finenUtf ; but only the first named has power 
to award death or J.rmisporta.tion for life as a 
punishment, and that sentence musk ln^ con- 
firmed by tho commander-in-chicf. A commih- 
stencrl Ofiicer can only bo tried by a g<'ni:ral 
court unuttial, but a non-commu^oned otTicor or 
private by any one of the courts.’ A dis,lrict or 
garrison court-martial may, be cMvcned by u 
field oMcer commanding the dirtrtqt ; a regimen- 
tal court-martial by the comfUandJiig officer of a 
regixnenft All the courts are open to the jmblic. 
A court-martial is sometimes |ireredcd by a 
cowt of inqnirjf^ not to try or punish, but to 
make an investigatten. Naval courts -martial 
conrisfe of ad miraTsv captain^, andi comnnmdcts, 
appointed by the Admiral w the fleet, and deal 
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with otfoxices against the articles of x^r ; and 
tlie fifiitcuco does not, e«s in tUo case of military 
ooAii’ts, require the confirmation of a higher 
authoiity. The accused cannot bo repri^ented 
by counsel; but he is permitted to have 
fiieud ” to advi.>>e him, and sus^est ouostions to 
the witnesses and the nature orthe ne fence, and 
that friend is generally a ilSember of the legal 
profession, ^ 

, , COURTESY, in Law. (jSee bt'BTESY.) 

OOtTRTESY TITLES. {SeeTuLm.) 

COVENANT, kuv^’C'nant (Lat., convenirCf 
io oomo frgt-ther), in Theolo^, is used in a 
double sijinification, the one of which is com* 
monly called the fScriptiiral, the other the syste- 
matic or x>onular use of th© term. In the former 
sense we find the word repeatedly used in Serip- 
tnro to denote an aiTangcment, disposition, or 
institution^ according to which the divine favour 
is dispensed to those with whom it is made. 
^ToeVa covenant with man signifies his solemn 
])romise <or engagement to do or not to do a 
certain thing. Thus, in his covenant with Noidi, 
Ho eugugod that tho waters of the deluge should 
not again cover the earth. Tho two groat 
covetiants mentioned in l:l>cripture are what are 
called Ihc Old and New, or the first and tho 
second ; iJic former of which was that made by 
God with tho children of Ismcl, when Ho took 
them to bo a peculiar people unto Himself, 
and is ajso callccl the Mosaic or Sinai covenant, 
Ivccause it wan given to Moses on Mount Sinai. 
Tho second, or nexv covenant, or Goepel Cove- 
nant, is that xvhieh was instituted by Jesus 
Cluist. Uivinos apeak of two covenants-- that 
of worlvs and that of grace. The former is that 
w'hiiji was made with Adam on his creation, in 
viitneof which ho xvos constituted the federal 
bead of the human race, and his acts became 
biitding on hivS ptMieuty, The covenant of grace 
is a coiiijiaot or agreement between God and 
behove) s, m which Goii promises to give them 
all the ble.'.sings of ^alvation tlirough and for tho 
sake of dosns Christ ; and they on their jiart 
voluntarily enijago to givo theBisolves to God 
witJi a sincere taitlu 

In Law, an agreemeut by deed, the provisions of 
VA Inch Can be enforced by action. 

'COVENANT, in the history of Scotland, is 
applied to certain contracts or couventions en- 
teied into by the leading Protestants of that 
country, binding themselves to maintain their 
religious principles against innovation and oi»i>o- 
Rition. Thh JP'irst Covmant was signed at Edin- 
burgh, on the 3rd of December, 1557, by the 
carls of Argyle, Gloncairn, and Morton, the Ixird 
of Lorn, John Erskinc of Dun, and a... great 
number of other distinguished persons. They 
engaged, with God’s grace, to apply their whole 
power, substance, and veiy lives, to maintain, set 
forward, and establish tho mosydoSsod word of 
God and His congregation. On^O 3tst of May, 
^ 5 S 9 > anotlier covenant “iVas signed by. them at 
Perth, in which they bound thcmaelveMtiU more 
distinctly to mutually support and defo^ each 
other apinst all atto^s upon them for thh s^o 
of religion. This is kndwp as the Second 
Tho Fir»t Natiomt Covemntof 8coiian4 was occa- 
sioned by a fear that the young king was too much 
under the influence of Oatbollo advisers, and was 
si^ed by James VI., on January aS, and 
in it he solemnly abjured tho errors of popory* 
It was afterwards subscribed hy the greater 


of the nobility and gentry throughout ilu' kin^^- 
dom." Attempts on the part of Anan, 

and others of tJav nobility, to ,tc esl.ablii,h luNUops 
roused the coxuitry to a renewal 0/ the covi imut 
in 1590 ; and as tho king contiuted to givtKiu- 
<Ucations of a loaning towards luckey, it was 
again renewed in 1596. Tho attempts mudu by 
James, after his accA^ssiori to tlie Eiigli^i fcUiviio, 
to introduce tho episcoi>al eervioe and forms of 
worship lousod the iadignatiou of the people of 
Scotland, and tho National Covenant whs again 
renewed in 1638, Tlie covimant, as then drawn 
up, consisted of three i>atts;--.i, Tho old cove- 
nant of i 58 t> exactly sii at first pref^arod ; sj* tho 
Acta of Parliament comlenmiug poiieiy and con- 
firming and ratifying the acts of the t»cncral 
Assembly ; and 3, the special application of tlm 
whole to present circumstanoos, Tho subscribers 
engaged by oath to nuvmtain religion in the same 
state in wdiioh it existed in 1580, end to rchictr 
all innovations introduccil since that time. The 
subscribing b^an in the Groy friars cbui'cb ;uitl 
churchyard, in Edinburgh, on tho satli of Pobru- 
ary, and aftorwajrds copies of it were oirculatetl 
throughout th© kingilom, and signed by nearly 
all of competent age and cliaiuctcr. It is worthy 
of remark that tho signing was ovcrywdnnx* re- 
garded as a most sacred .act, and some persons of 
note who offered their sUbscTiptions wore refused, 
because it was supixiscd that they were influenced 
more by the fear of men than love to the cause. 
Those who subsciibed were known by the name 
of Covenanters. Soon after this time, Gharles I. 
came to a rupture with the Englihb Parliament, 
and th© latter, in order to obtain the nssistamH^ 
of the fkotch, mad© overtures for a union, which 
led to the ASb/evayi- Lumm anfl CovKiiunt. 'I'Jiis 
document was drawn up and ratified by the Con- 
vention of Estates in Bfjotland in 1643, nnd 
afterwards accepted and subscribed by tho 
English Parliament and Westitiinstec assembly 
of divines. It bound the united kingdonw to 
endeavour the preservation of tho reformed 
religion in tho Church of Scotland, in doctrlno, 
worship, discipUno, and government, and tho 
extirpation of poj.n5ry and prelacy and the rofor- 
mation of religion in the thro© kingdoms, AVhon 
Oharlea H. came over to Scotland, in 1^30, hcr 
signed both this ami the National Covenant be- 
fore landing, and again ou Ids coronation at^ 
Scone, ib i65i* On his restoration to tho 
English xhrouo, however, he soon juaiiifested 
his repu^ance to these documents, and they 
were rescinded by Act of Peuliumeub in tb6i, and 
burned by tlie common hangman. 

COVENANTERS, those who maintained 
tbeir adherence to the principles of the National 
Covenant, in Scotland, and wctc subjootwl to 
great jierseoutions, which served only to confirm 
them in their principles. Th^se vdio refused to 
abj)ir© the Covenant were regardcti as rebels, 
and were obliged to betake thcmsolvos to the 
desert moors and mountains of th^ir native 
eountry, where they wore hunted like wild beasts 
till the establishment of freedom of consdenoo 
by the rovolntlon of 1688. The sufferings, the 
ooan^e, antl the piety of the Covemmios have 
to this time eiidearej them to the Scottish mind. 
Lox^ after the return of more peaceful tiaiee, 
their memory was cherished by the roligioua with 
the deopeet reverence, ttkotfc’a novel, “ Old 
Mortality,” illustrates with remarkable imwer 
and picturosqueness their fanatical ilevdrion and 
heroic courage. The sect of the Camoroniaua 
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of tl»<j 

:nafescd in | 
miil tv'ouhd-' 

iN|r> 0 !»bjs»ed« 0 jico of m on Sir John 
'^OoVfen^j ' ift the ijttfet^fcs of Loud on. 

; - tho goddess of^ 

III «[^iaK»4'4)tjd tb<? iv^im of 

some flyJnWt of tho ^koiiml nws**^* in 
of ^0 oki mytbojio#f5$. SWic ‘Hinaoos wtl 
tho'<}ow in 41 n> veneration; Ahd tho 

Jkoaktoan, pr ftaez^edocm'y is icept by iimnyitoilios 
4fc» an obji^t of 

OllAMF KTN'GB, niigs of gold or 

when bktjiJiid by Bngtkh fiOvdi^cigua, w<?ro 
tPOpBrttitioufiiy Biippose^l tt? otire cramp and epi- 
lq)fiy. Tlioy oii^lnateifl i« ,tlie tee of Edawd 
tbo Otmfosfeor, and te custom t»f bksfdfig n»d 
distributing them onfj^oad Fildoy> existed as late 
m tbc reign of Queen Mary* 

(lit., o>'^!aif/o),in 
ll» stei^' a»d priniarya(mso,«i|fute« te briniing 
inte'btjisig of semrebtegVJiMeli did'not W1w«x- 
ist^ It i» titori^ro nfipUbd to tiie 

of ^e flaatePiab.HOVtt of wbiob 
iUxs viittble was csain^oiFr^. Ttee it fcni 

on© '.ujiderlved and »olf-nxifltisxg '<^OUtte by wlioso 
fOWiKT ftJid ageiMiy q,H tlmtgs ftt fir^t <jre<£ted. 
|y>,a s-'?©orMlary or subordirmte* tense, it iis utedto 
donote'tliose aubfi^uout; of tlu3'/E)eity 

matter l;y >jdcb the wbojo oy^teia of 
SiaAnre and aU te jwimitivo ord<jrof things re- 
. <«^V4S<d teir /omit, and fews. dn tiiis 

ac<Ki»ad«ry aen«e, f^ord h mid to have oiHmted man 
out of the dnsrt of the oaj tb. Tborc is induMt- 
ablo ovitlonce tb^vt tin) wovtd ©xi8t6(i many a^^s, 
msd sltwdofwerrt x^riouiS boforo it to- 

'Ody^d its prosent wos oi^m of 

otbor teians and oiher ha'«'i|ig Jived 

tbacr^agos A^id^boconie iBiattiHOt. The difiktilty is 
to montUo ibese IWite with wlmt wo ftnd 
aorded in the book Of Jl'ho most pro- 

'.Mle AolilUon, and oven tb^t is nio^ witimnt its 
^ii^uities, is, that in (^onests wolmve ait^'aoeount 
'^of tlvo dfetinet creationst aenarated from «adb 
flfthwM: by ir very long a^d mdotermiu^ pcfrio<i, 
the first being m th,» when Goit created 

tbo heavens and’ the the oter, ^when the 

woi'k of te days ym. oaswd 9 h, tbo'^ys being 

■ tederstesMito moan \airg 'period of time. It is 
"^>0 bo borne in mmd tettthe gmait tenth whbh 
Aloises Intended to tonyey to te ohiidren. of 

Jfet^^wns, that (Jiod wwa teerw^^fr of ull tbiligs} 

' it was oeoeswiiiry .for^ llim tb^te this ao as 

V*?^hb )MMldtrsteod W'them, and ’to conform bis In- 
’ to itirea^ iweteo^ved or prereod^ 

‘ {^jjWwrs, Boi%>tute'iva» intended to toacb teo* 
'"iw» iwteu©o>--to reyenl wh^t ©otdd narnr 
:^«^y 0 iyeon fOun^out by renson, and to Ibave Tt<>'. 

ipmr titnilar.'provihoe^ ■ ' . ' - . 

, ';S is'a'sinjdl tabie near 

Onwlikh ih^ bmftd I 

br-te OB^tettion 6f te: 
" are jdaeod inerioits to conseteA*’ ; 

m te ^rly ohutehes. ' 

‘H'd^ted 'ftiotti the praoi^ ^ 
h ' Adebbai^d 

and"aArvarf( 
teste wines 
pr^aaoted"^ .|be 


Utecflwartfl or letter** wbiob an ambassador or 
©tner diidematie mtniater receives from bw owii 
goveriimont, to present to tiuit to wbicb be is 
isent, and Whidi detne bis powers and show to 
wli&t rankof mtetitter he w intendctl to bcloug. 

C!1R£!B9>, jtee<!pi {!tett., endo, I believe), is a 
brio! summary ofv«;tbc articles of taith. Thsre 
are vajious creeds^ ’tlic chief of which arc the 
: Appatlte’^ Aiftbajmslan, and Kicene. (See tese 
articles and C02ff l£S«i(>>' (>P Faith.) 

■ OiftBMATXOK, kfF€*mai*-shfin {Jjat., eremOf I 

buw»), doimtes tho act of burning) and is particu- 
I bwfly applietl to the ancient custom of burning 
I the dead. Attempts have rceently •bjcen made 
‘ to revive the practice ; but-it is not permitted in 
I tlils country) and the bodies Cf pereons who 
j wished io be burnt after death haVe been talceu 
to ^c OontiivcBt. Oremation bulls have been 
C 3 [rd<:^cl at Ootha and Milan. 

(®tME, ifcWwte (Imt., crinim : Fri, crime), is 
Urn vioiation.of a -right when considered in refer- 
ence te the evil tendtiuoy of such violation as 
tegords rile community at large. The distinction 
tit public wrongs from private — of crimr^ fiorn 
StionifS) upon examination, to consist 
in this- “that private wroujfs, or civil injuries, aro 
|Un iU'fringcrnent or privation of tbc civil rights 
I which b€)loug to individuals, cDn8i(lci*c(l merely an 
imlivhluate. Public wrongs, or crimes, and mis- 
demcttnours, arc a violation of the same rights, 
crou«idcred in rbferonco to their effect ou the 
comumnity in its aggregate capacity ; .and, thus 
tmdorstcod, they are classed either as felonies or 
OT^<i?cff^caaow7‘tf'(which ace), 

■ OmMINAliLAW. {Keet-w.) 

ORiriQCE, OR CRITIC, i«7 «*', mt'-ik 
ts a term adopted from the Germans, and is ap- 
liliodto the scienoe of tho pure faculty of reason, 
or the mvostigatiou of that which reason is able 
to know or , independents of expononce. 
’It isupjdiod to the philo.sophicaf system of JCant, 
from bre fatnoua work entitled the “Kritilc dor 
rriintm Temunft” (Criticism of Pure Pwcas»on)- 
(^e K&mij^ Philosophy. ) 

(from the root of cross), 
a. pastoral staff of a bishop, the ©tnblen) of pas- 
toral Authority And ctiJre. Strictly fpbakiug, tho 
cruoier is a^telf aurmounted by a cross, altbongh 
it is generally icomfounded with tho pastoral stalL 


it is generally -confounded with tho pastoral staif, 
^hich^te'inade Id the iorm of a crook. Tho use 
uf erosietBiaveq^ancknt. Th© Byzantine crosier 
bad at ^hu tern cith^ * woss or a knob, w(th 
^cuKvud aerp^ute thi buth aides. 'Wltcn the bishops 
pronuizima aotemn henodmrion, 'they teike t)iis 
extern into riicir bands. 


w the tek- 


iteos (Lat., mrai), a common instru- 
muiit of imnkhmcnt amoi^ the ancients. 

tPt WtsS maqO qf fwp jpicebs of wood, crossod either 
At ril|gbt>>Yiite^t OibCfwiso, on ivhich tho bbtlics 
ot ‘th,a mwimom wore teatengd, and ioft tx- 
jibted till d«»^ih put uhd to their suflierjogs. 
Aftet'tbociiwIjSbtidn.of hross bccamjC 

rile ^blvm 0$ the Ohriatiau rclfeion. Oohsten- 

tteor wB©vii3te!tb>t be bqd, gained hi-3 mCihry 

ibtet jfltexeuriuA ’^^ rik cf tlk cross, 


eaiteud CToasea to be In ^>fic places And 

yipqn pubHe tedidiffiiia. The;Ctiqfss,UA an emblem, 
kowevdr, was in tute ,lc^ the Ohristioix 

I oxaV Auia bad inytrioAi 'And reiiirioUA^fpro^ 

t|fomte At^bed ‘to ii ri»o »p»m»i<48 

aandi^ed iirriudw rii^ were astonished 


CllOSS BUNS 


CllUSADKS 


fmtl thiit the uativca uaq<i crods os re-% 
Jt^ous ayfiiiK>l lu tU^tt ',i!laciy ift 

ciispaiaation, tw^nwei?,' 

jftu ciiohlctn of roHsiou. or^ oVfer '^Ki 

1 ‘rt trance tt> t^ic cWtteet df a v^Ta^i caJlnd' 

"tliG rood, or Uoly jpood, uniA, 'bGCJWiio m ohjoet of 
V eneration . ' Thd^oly iJood oftiim «la.boTatcly 
9 rnamciifec<l. , , . 

■Etovtition ©f the <htN»i (S6ptenitH?r i 4 ) t>f 

th'i Ilomish Obtntsli, comteemorating the ira erecting 
oi thecro.9sin JferuBAbm, by the tempererHerotliqa, 
tn Ck 26, after it iiaA been oocried away by the Peja&iana 

Invention of the Cheee, or mure correctib^ the dis« 
<5i)v«ry pf the cioas, a name, given by tlie Itoiuan 
Otbolic Church to a feaUval, ceiebi-atcd on ,tijo sgrd of. 
jMay, to conunemorate tlic finding, of the crcwa on 
v;hlch out 1.0'rd autferod, by the JBmpro&s Eeieaa» 
w^other of (kjnatadtinc the Omt Ih a^o., ab 
tliough nearly eighty yeari> old, sUis i)hd<lirlook a jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, tb^ore found the tme orusa and tlm 
craaseB on vvhicli the tliioveii suffered, tvaa mlra- 
culoualy directed to select the right one. An order of 
friafi was founded In tlio i3tU Century iri honour of 
the iUTCiition of the cross, (i^ee C&ovcam IfiiiARS.) 

Cross, Order of the, a spiritual onler Of icitighthood, 
established In PalesLlne, in the, tl/oe of the Crumdes; 
and at first known as the Ttcthlchentite. order. After 
ti\e t3th cetitiiiy, ihekul^ta became monks, and hitd 
many convents in soaUieni Gonnany and l^obfrd. 
'J'be chief houscns now in }lohomla, and many of the 
jir,;mbers hold hhrh positions in the ehurcb, and ns 
I’nivursity professors at They wnsuf ft cross 

ot red aatiu, with a six*poini^ star. 

GROSS BUNS. {Sec GooD^yiimAY,) 

'CROSS.E 5 :aJMINATION.-.a wit^ain 

n. civil or crimiiutl trial, having auavvered the 
<juei*.tipn.s put to liim by the counsel who tX‘fHpc4Qui8 ' 
the party by whom the wituoaa was may 

be (picstioiiod by the counsel on the oppoaiteside, 
with a view to tost the tiuth of the evidettco h© 
has given, or to elicit now fActsVliiohmay Wsen' 
I i.d val ue ; and that questioning is knowu 
exo.mu»fttioTj.'^ ) V' 

(jROTOHET, ^roUh}-et {fc., the 

third principal note in music. It* is equal in 
dti^i-tion to lialf n minim, or the fourth of a 
rtebnibreve. 

CROUCHED, OKCRUTaSED^FSlARS, 

krriutrJi'-d^ the raenibori, of the onler founded in 
honour of the Inveution of tbs Oroaa 
J^NVKNTION OF). They carried a utaff, on the top 

which was a cross, and, when drat instituted, 
v\ me known ns Oroisiors, a naana which in course 
of time was corrupted into that ^ ^vhiok they 
arc best known. They came to England in the 
13 th ooutury, aii4l^korei«dvm!0^ The 

^c dt the London house, near Old Broad IStreet, 
i» stiU knowa a* Orutch^'llfe^ 

CROWN , thii Oirown is a term often, used in 
Great Butain in order to designate thoBSte ; as. 
<hown ministers, Crown lands^ Ac. '/ 

CROWN 'LANDS>aretW&nde,esh»>t©s,or 
• other real propert/betangifig Jo ihs or 

Bovoreigii . The Cro wji hMi^cp^KngUfbd Are norw 
contracted within jpftmw hoondfe, mying befeu 
granted away at vmoi»‘tiAses 

HI. 80 imik>vutiflhAd th>d 0«*iwn 
^ this way, that an Aut 

wakdiepr^ aR of 

);.anm-o’than“^rfcy*oneyha^h*^''V^ ^ ' 

; C&UOtFtXlONi 

, Mermt a cross, and faiiki X Ivan oii^ ol the 

Jiik 6 st anment jnodesnf 
M deatln M 


mei^ly fiwtenia^ the victim to a tree and leaving 
him tww tt» jgwjrwh of wont, or to W dcvoureil by 
wdd boasts. The ^vtm whs nml as an 
inent of punkhment by altnost id! the nations of 
a*itiquHy-~rtho Greeks Romans, CWthaghiiaus, 
dovvii, Bywuns, J^evsians, Ac. Its use was lliob 
i*«hed thi'o^ioui Uki '.Konrnn world by jDoustan<^ 
tine, out of rc.speot to tfec fcolingw of the Chris- 
tians, and since that tune it has go4.e out of use. 
Among t^io Carthaginians, orue^s^n was in- 
tiicted ou all ranks of imUviduals; but among tUo 
liomans it was condned to slayeis and the vilest 
xnalofactKcrs. Among the latter tht^ Culprit was 
seourgetl jnrior to orucifixion, «id was .also #oroe<t 
to cairy Ins cross to the place of e!i(ecution. The 
fiuh’iA'cr was lasunljy attached to .the emews by 
means of .nails driveu through ius hamls and 
fact, but sometimes h© wuth ropes. 

Ill order to hasten death, tlio froqueutly 

broken, or the body piercvd with a #i>ear or oth«!r 
flhw'p instrument, otiicrwise the fittlfcwr u:ftfeoa 
lived for day^ upon the cross. 

CRUCIFIX, a oross wHh tho effiijy of the 
^avipuraflSxcdto it. In Itomau GafehoJit^^lmrolms, 
a largo oruaftx stands in the tsantve of iiu' high 
altar. And ie in many inefcanc^^s nmdo of gold or 
eflver. (See C«^s and Ifcoi^i*.) In Chttholic 
countries, large oVuciii^os are often placed at the 
roadside. (See Oa tV Any . ) 

CRUSADES, hru^midii* (Lat. , crujcy a nmss)* 
in the history of Buiope, is the name given to 
oertain religious wars conied on for the a|>aoo of 
two centurres, hotwoen the Christian natiouR of 
the West and the Molmmmedons, for the posses- 
sion of Pakstinc. They reoeiv'ed their name 
from the Ohrkttant engaged in thorn Imving 
adopted the sign of the ci'Oss. As long as the 
caliphs of Bagiwi and their successors, the Fati- 
.mites of Itopt, were in jwssession of the Holy 
Iriiiid, tlio CmriistknM had full liberty to visit tha 
iiacrod places j. but after th<» conquest Fales- 
iino by tho Turks, the pilgrims wore aubr 
iectod to ci'uo^ trentmoni, and Furopo woa 
Idled with their complaints. At Jei^tln X^otnr 
of Ambns^ Icnown os Fetor the JTIwmii, wha 
laid visited the .Holy Land and wUn!DftS(-*d iho 
cruelties pbrm^traied by tlm Turkic, s«t out tm a 
| nlgrimage through Europe, every, where inhjvm' 
«ig the mindft of the people with accounts, ijf 
wliat lie had seen, and pioduciug the most estrn- 
ordinary^oxoitmont. J^'int GVosode, tho Pope, 
Urban 11., in 1095, summoned two ob-unoibi,, at 
which tho war was agreed upon, and tho X5th of 
, Augusfo ip$6. was tod for the departwre of the 
Ori^y. Tho nrst apuy consisted of abovit 40,000 
maur FfAnchttHWit Normans, X 3 uioh, Ger- 
mapH, »n'd Italians, but .totally tmdisciplintt^L 
They matvhod through Hungtiry and fervhvj 
i^orc. many of thorn pemhSdf and ,tho t<^t 
totaUy defeated and almost annildlatod by 
iho TufIch, at Nievea, in BLtWnia. It was swo- 
ceeded, however* by a w<dl*niseiiditted army of 
abont 600,006 s^dng;, comprising many ot tho 
Ucfejhty aid tba bat \*w>UlWs in Ttmioiiw under 
Ilio oommand Godfrey of BouiRon, duke of 
.Lotj^e, and dn thc.isth of. duUs 4:099. after u 
alto of al^dttt six webKs, tficy obtalimd po*‘iM^- 
idhn of dariBttftlam, awd Godfrey chosen king. 
A ChfusOde was preached by Bt. .Botmtidt 
ftl^ofe of OlairVAuk, and two immonse arjudes* 
.estimated tc^e^r at upwards of a inluto of 
then, .were wu^, miS&t theeoinJaftand w umiaa 
lli, <mtparor of feraiW, and liouts VIL, kinj 
dfFttuww. Throiifid* ^ 
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the Greek emperor, Mauael Commettua, this vasO 
army waa all lait ilestrayed by the Turks, and, 
after an unsuccessful atte^mpt to reduce Bauias^ 
cus, the residue luiLil to moke their way hack to 
Europe. The news of the captui-e of Jerusalem 
by 8aladm(ii8jrh and the fall of the Christian 
kingdom of Palestine, brought about the Tkirct, 
fJrumde, The loaders of tins now expedition 
were Frederick Barl>aro«sft, emperor of Germany, 
J*hUip Augustus, king of France, and Kicitard 
Cfjbui-de-llou, king of England. After a lengtb- 
feneAl siege tliey obtained possoBsion of the city of 
Acre; but Philip soon afterwards returned to 
France, and Richard concjuiled a peace with 
Madin, in terms of which the Christians of the 
VFest wore to ho iiUoUred to make pilgrimages to 
iferuwalcm without molestation. The Fourth 
Crttsadip was intended, like the others, for the 
conquost of the Holy l^and ; but, instead of that, 
it directed its efforts against the Greek empire. 
Aasembllng at Venice in 1203, the doge of that 
city induced them to take the town of Zara, in 
Dalmatia, and afterwards they took up the cause 
of Alexius, whose father, Isaac Angelos, had 
been driven from the Greek throne by his own 
brother. The Fifth (h^ade commenced by the 
march of a body of troops, under the command 
of Andrew II. of Hungary, against the Turks, in 
1217. Alter a series of successes in Palestine and 
Egypt, they suffered a severe reverse before Cauro, 
and wci’e obliged to sue for leave to return home 
in laai. Five years later, Frederick II. of Gcr- 
many put himself at the head of a conMilerable 
aimy, and set out for the conquest of the Holy 
IaiuI. The expedition was succos-sful, and 
Frcderhdc, after iv<?eiving from the sultan pos- 
session of Jerusalem, and being crowned king, 
roturued home in 1229. Jerusalem and Pales- 
tine having again fallen into the hands of the 
Turks in T234, the iiixth CVvsude was undertaken 
by Louis JX, of Franco in ji249. He marched in- 
to Egypt, took Hamietta ; but was afterwards 
defoatod, the greater part of his army cut off, 
and himself taken prisoner. He obtained his 
liberty and that of his followers on agreeing to 
my a heavy ransom, and then returned home. 
I^uis, however, did not give up the idea of re- 
conquefing the Holy Ltwid, and a few years later 
he originated the Seventh and last Critmir. against 
the Holy Ijand, Ho died at Tunis, on his way to 
Palesiino, and the command of the expeditiem 
devolved Upon Edward, piince of England* after- 
wanls Edward T. He marched into Palestine, 
took the town of Nasareth, but effected nothin® 
farther of oonsixiuetme, atiu soon after retumnd 
bpmo. Aci*© and a f ow other towns still remained 
to the Christians, aUd were defended for some^ 
time by the Tempkrk ana other ‘military knighm ; ’ 
but ai . length Acre capitulated in 1291, and thO 
other towns soon after foUowedlts example. ^ The 
Crusades wore jindoubtedly cartied on at m 
enormous expenfio of hnman, lilb^ ond, in the 
end, ^rodneed no material r^hlt, while, during 
them cohtixmanco, they necessarily retarded au 
the |>eaoeful pursuits of the, arte or 
maubfmottures ;'but, on the other band, they cx- 
oreise^ n most bonedoial influence itpOn the civUi- 
jcatio)^ ^ The various nations of KuropO 

iogethcei! in one common cause, aim 
tahgi^^Jknow and symp^^thite with each other t 
th*yy b^ugh^ contact, with two new 

Greek and the Saracenic, each 
moM chlvitnced i^fined than their own ; and 
commercifd enterprise received from the Crusades 

ite fimt imd ita 


Children’s Cntsade.— In 1A12, »o great was the en- 
thusiaRm aroa-se^l, aa.ooo chihlren, led by rsicuolas, a 
Slu'pberd lad, started from Oertnany, bophiff to reach 
Palestine, and convert the Saracens. Ihey suftcred 
terribly, and only 7,006 reached <»enya. Some rnaoe 
their way to Rome, and were bidden by the roi)e to 
return home, but in attempting to do ho, many w'ere kid- 
napped and sold Into slavery. ^ 

CRYI:STALLOMANCY, krU-talom’^an^he, 

a mode of divination of great antiquity, and 
which has lasted to nearly our own days. A 
crystal globe, or a i)rooious stone (espcciiilly the 
bcrylh was placed in the hands of a boy or young 
virgin, who saw in tho crystal sjurits who 
answered questions, or sometimes the desired 
information was convoyed in written characters. 
In tile reign of QufHjn Elizabeth, Hr. John Dee, 
credited with being a magician, possrssetl a 
crystal of this kind, and only a few ycarH since 
it was x*roduee<l in ono of the court.s of law, in 
tho course of proceedings to which the (»wner, 
the editor of “ Zadkiel’s Prophetic Almanack,” 
was a party. 

CUBIT, (Lat. , cuhitm),u measure of 

length employed by the ancients, ami inore 
OMx>ecially by the Hebrews. It was oiiginally 
the distance from the elbow to the tip of tin? 
middle finger. According to some authorities, 
there were two cubits in use by the Jaws— tho 
sacred and the common cubit. The former \va.s 
31 inches long and tho latter 18 inches. Cal met, 
however, states his belief that tho second, or 
shorter cubit, was not introduced until aftrr tho 
Babylonian captivity. Hence Ezekiel ’s i)recautiou 
(Ffeek. xl. 5) in speaking of the cubit as a cubit 
and a hand-breadth. Tho cubit is now generally 
understood as measuring 18 inchc.s. 

OULBEES, kul'-deez^ the name given io an 
ancient religious order of ecclesiastics that ex- 
isted in Ireland, Scotland, and tho northern 
Xiarfcs of England. The derivation of the name is 
uncertain, some tracing it to tho Celtic, others to 
the IMin. According to Buchanan, it is a cor- 
ruption of cuJjtorie Dei, worshix^pers of Go<l ; but as 
in the Irish language, Ueitc-UCi means ‘ ‘attcmlan ts 
of God,” we need not, x»erhaps, look further for 
the derivation. The time of their first apx>ear- 
anoe, and the character of their institutions, have 
been no less matter of dispute than their name. 
Some date their origin from the middle of the 
6th century, and attribute their institution to 
Oohimba, who came over from Ireland to the 
island of Iona, on the west coast of Scotland, 
whore he established a monastery, and from 
I which ho sent forth his disciples to diffuse tho 
knowledge of Christianity. Having no cortes- 
I pondouce with tho see of Rome, they are said to 
nave been free from the oorruxrtions that, at a 
later period, crept into that church, as saint and 
',rolio worship, auricular confession, x^nance, kc . ; 
and their, time for tho celebration of Eai«ter 
differed from that of the Church of Romo. They 
prosecuted their missionary labours throughout 
Ireland, Scotland^ and the northern xiarts of 
Ftnx^and, and established flourishing sebtlcmontB 
in various x>arts, after the model of Iona. Many 
of these were kitheformof colleges, where instruc- 
Hon wa« given to youth. 3k SooiUmd, their chief 
settlements were, besides Iona; on the island of 
St. Serf in tochleven, at Sh Andrews, Ihmkeld, 
Abemethy in Perthshire, Monifeith near Dundee, 
and Monymu^ in Ab«rdetbthh?e. The Culdoes 
fradually lost their power before the growing in- 
fluence m the Ohureh of ltome» the erection of 
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liisliopiics uiuler the j-rntrona^fo of the kings of 
Scotland hoing a death-blow to their indeiK^ndent 
cxistcnco ; and their sunpressioii is gonemlly^ 
ilatcd from the end of ind 13th eontnry, when 
tlm Culdees of St, Andrews made their last 
attempt atj^resisting the ilBur}>atioiLS of the 
bishop of that see, though it is goneraUy believed 
that numbers coutinued to hold their principles 
ddwii jicarly to the time of the Keforinanou. 
Several modern ecclesiastical writers and an- 
tiquai ies, however, hold that there ia no triwt- 
worthy evidence of the existence of the Cnldees 
prior to the middle of the 9th century ; that there 
IS no reason to Suppose that they dift'ered in 
any material iwint of faith, disoipHno, or ritual, 
from tho Church of Home ; and that, in reality, 
they wore a mere collection of monastic institu- 
tions ill connection with the Catholic liierarchy. 

C U MBERL AND PRESBYTERIANS.^ 

In i8io. a dispute arose between the presbytery 1 
of Ciiniberland, in the State of Kentucky, and 
the Kentucky Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
ill America, respecting the ordination of persons 
who hail not been specially educated for .the 
mimstiy. The presbytery, considering that the 
j)to;ii).sod ministers W'ere required to meet thd 
religious exigencies of the times, Seceded, and 
formed a new church with the title Ouhiber- 
land Presbyterians, which now numbers about 
130,000 members. They hold the doctrine of 
mnvorsal redemption and deny the predestination, 

(if Hill. ■' 

OUMULATIVEVOTE,jbu'.«^u-/a^fwc.v~.in 

some electioTU', where more than one person is to 
bi* an elector has as many votes as there 

uro inomln rs to be returned, but ho may accumu- 
3at<‘ Inn votes in favour of ono candidate. That 
nn-tltod is udojited in the elections for the London' 
*Sohool Hoard : and was proposed by Mr. I<owe in* 
1807 for Parliamentary elections, but rejected by 
a laige mfijonty. 

CUP, DIVINATION BY.-^The ancient 
K'^ypr/ians and Persians practised a mode of 
diviuarion by cups or goblets. When they d© 
.sired to question the supcruatural powers, small 
pieces of gold and silver, and precious stones, 
iiuirked with strange figures and signs, were 
thrown into the vessel, and by certain incanta- 
tions a demon was invoked, who was supposed to 
give the information Bouglit, by intelligible words, 
by )>ointmg to ^ome of the ohameters on the 
prccioiLs stones, or in some other mysterious 
nuuiner. Sometimes the cuP contained water, 
in which appeared, swi if rofiected^ the form of 
till* person respecting whom questions might be 
asked. In the story of Joseph imd his brethren, 
as related in the Book of Genesis (Kliv; s), ihe 
fiilver cuj), “ my cup,” put by Josoplvs order into 
r.enjamiu’s sack, is deacrilunl by the steward as 
the cuji “ in which my lord drinwetli* and where- 
by, indeed, ho divineth;” but there is no, intima- 
tion of the mode of using the cup. 

CURATE, ku^-rofU f,Sc« 

Church 01? EyoMm) * ^ / ' • 

ClJRATOR, 

care), an officeramongthe anient Itouaikfis whose 
duties were very varied. In civil law, a crumtor 
was one apiiointed to administer the esfete^JOf 
any person not legally comiietont to manage his 
own pi-oiierty* . Every |>csfsou und^ age who.was 
not under jiatemal or dom^<i^ ride, '^ho .was 
deaf or dumb, Or who $(}uiimderhd high^iouey^was 


put under the superintendence of a guardian. 
Tlio curator {H>nornnt was a trustee for the ad- 
ministration of the affah-s of ab.s©tift or deceased 
persons, and also of insolvent debtors. After the 
time of Augustus several officers, ch'efly charged 
with the suporintendenoe of miblic works, games, 
&c., wore apiiointod who held the titU of curator. 
In the universities and in learned societies, the 
officers who have eliargo of Ubrarios, museums, 
collections of natural history) Ac., ore called 
curators. 

CURIA, hu'-r«-a (Lat.), signifies both a diri- 
sTou of the Roman people and the place of asBcm* 
bly for 8 uch a division. Each of tho three ancient 
tionudian tribes, tlic Kanuics, Titles, and Luceros, 
was subdivided into ten curi«e, each of wMch 
had its own place of worship, winch was sopor- 
iutonded by a priest, curio j who was assisted by 
another, called curiam Hamm. Tho word cum 
is also used to designate the place in which tho 
senate held its mootings. It is described by 
Vitruvius as being adjacent to the forum. Its 
form was quadrangular, either square or obbmg. 
Half-way up each wall there was a project big 
shelf, on; coriiioo, to movent the voice being lost 
in tho height of the building. 

CURTESY, TENANT BY THE 

—An estate hf/ tke curtesy iw courlesi/) ISug- 
land is that to which a man is by law entitled on 
tlio death of his wife, in tho lands and tenements 
of which sho was seised dining the marriage in 
fee simple or foo tail, provided he had issue by 
her born alive during the marriage, and capable 
of inheriting her ^smte ; in this case he shall, on 
the death of lus h^dd lands for his life 
as tenant by the enriosy of England. If the 
lands, however, bo in gavelkind, tho rule is so 
far diifere^ tliat ho shall hold no more than a 
-moiety, ana that Only while he lives immarriod ; 
and, on tho other hand, hia ritlo attaches 
wiiethcr ho had issue burn or not, 

CU HU LE OIJ *\1 R, ku/’Tule. {Sec Chair, ) 

CUSTODY. .{See IMFRISONMJCKT.) 

CUSTOM, Jcufl-imi (Er., coutHmi% in the 
human economy, differs from habit, with wiuoU 
it is usually coupled, in bring a frequent repe- 
tition of the same act, whereas habit is the effect 
which such custom produces upon the mind or 
body. Custom is well said to bo a second 
nature.'* It is able to, give a man inclinatiom* 
and capacities al^ogeth<M' diffeient from those bo 
was born with. Acts that aro at first most di'^- 
agraeabla to us, or are only occompli^cd widi 
the utmost difficulty, become, by ©iidi repeated 
act; more easy and pleasant ; until at length it 
may be difficult, or oven almost impossible, for 
us to refrain from doing them. Slome pleasures 
hro strengtdiened by custom, which in other canes 
begets familiarity and indifference, or even dis- 
gust. Custom blunts the edge of distress and 
pain; yot tho w$mt of any thing to which wo 
nave been long accustomed is a kind of torture. 

CUSTOM k a rule of civil conduct prescribed 
to the inhabitauts of this kingdom . The In. non 
' 9oripta, or unwritten law, includes not ordy 
0 enietal cMdo^)M^ or the common law, iwoperly 
, BO oallod, but also tho parHcutnr of cer- 

tain parts of tho kingdom, and likewise those 
mrfiimlar lam that are by custom observed only 
m certain courts, jurisdictions, or among i.iarticu- 
kr bodies of mom i^m^raZ emtom ore the uni- 
versal rule of the whole kingdoca ; ^fticfular 
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>ly tb^ Tctnab» of a 

of lodifcl boeFl6n);iS|, some m cme pmt 

fod ibme in anot&f, over wl^e of 
v^ltk it Vfftr broken into distinct dominiono, 
ifcad oiitdl whieli» ftftnr it booAmo a single king- 
d<mti one common law^tras collected and made 
to the realm ai? Targe ; but fop reasons 
imW Ibng fotgottton, VArticulai' cmmtiea, eiUess, 
tovm, m»nors;ami lo^shi'i^S; Mrereindolged with 
tbo privilege of i^bicling by their own Customs, in 
contradistinction to tlte rest of the nation at 
large, whicii privilege is in many Insmitcos con- 
Untied, to them l>y charter or by several dots of 
ParBament. Such is the custom gavelldiid, 
borougli- 13 ngU»b,of manors, of tlie city of Tjonddn, 
and other piaoes^ and t<?<thi8 h-qad has been ra- 
ferreil that branch of the law which oomiTrisfes 
certain rules roktiv® to bills of oxdiange, partner- 
fillip, and other mercantile matters^ and which ia 
gtencrally il«nominato<l the otlnUm of m^'chmts* 
The wHdUif Of a custom it dctcja»lned‘by the 
following rules t—j. tt ningt have been tiered m 
lifim tfi£ 'i)Umoii'yof v/a to th 6 

coiil^aa^. The time of U(ja.l memory refers to 
remote a deto oh the coimneUcement of the reign 
of £ing Richard I, t but the obaonattice of^ a 
custom tor a long tim© will ammmh to premm/i’^ 
tide of its having prevailed (hiving the whole 
tMsrtod of legal memory. The princiijic in matcii- 
,oJly ipaUflcd by the Statute of X/imitatlons of a 
aind 3 ly* 7^. 2, It must have boon con- 
internijHion. would cause a tempo- 
rfltry ccSfiimj ^ the revival glvcc it a now begin- 
nhrg, atvdtheronpon it bccjomos void, 3, ft must 
have bean p€ix<mW^ mfid.ttwjuie^ced )a. ’ 4*\It 
mnat b© rmsotiMe, or, rUthcr, fcak©n negatively, 
it mWt not bo 5. It mast be rer- 

6. It must bo compuUOi^jj. 7. Customs, 
luuet ho with eadi other. ' 1 And 

customs in 'derogatioti, of th© oominon law must'] 
ho oobstrued strik^, 9, No ciu^tdm can prevail, ' 
tt|;i^ust an Act of Ikrliafncnt; In ib® civil law,, 
sixty years* custom m binding, and years in’ 
©cclesitvstical cases. 

CCSTOMARr FRlHSffOTiD. « df 

©B{»te identical with copyhohl. oxoep^b' that tho 
toi^re k ox^ivk^sed to he atwordiug to, tho epatom 
of the manor, Avithout adding tfm worda *‘'afc the 
wiU of the lord.'" 

, ow .' 

T!rom Xi»74- to. the ^uiafcoiaa ,<hiiUos ,w©ro 
by the soverej^ freommtiy 

‘^fjwmed'’ them, ©t tb’- i^Jt© Whost 

M 3 :^^? Clwaios^ fi. tarnted- thorn 
^ In oommMon^ Wot© 

In 3:787, the dttfclCfi: War© regulated W 

„©fr''<ktjWiiWiertf Consolidation Act .(ay Ooo* UX* 
whldt has heon amwkdjby vtudona AcU 
: l^edtn timprs^tTeiga. ..The 

HOW oouMa ©f « obnirnw^ dopnty- 
se0retb«y>:attd ©, 
f of ©fSMak, Torygr^ohJ^igesdn jfc© 

^ i Dtmi^ «!« ' 

|ea^ on sfchidp iatof 

G%ki©ma ^brnna ' 

m he© 

Thssk^m; hs haveexp* 

. , ' ''Owdwkaw. 


duties on ships and mcndiandieo. to bt» paid ah 
Billingsgiite, 111 the jnsre of London, about 979. 
Jtt 1200, the on, tiro customs rcveiino of fiJugland, 
mduding that doiived from tolls and fairs, 
amounted to oftly £^,95^ 7 s- 3^d. By an Act 
passed in the reim of Bdwara L, mreigu mer- 
chants paid ono half more than Kiiglish mer- 
chants ; and a stihsequoat xVet of the same reij^ 
ostabMfibed certain now customs, to bo paid by 
foreign morohanta only. 'Xhe duties of tonnage 
and potmdago wero customs duties ; the fonner 
kheing paid upon all wine imported, at so much a 
* ton and iho latter, - a duty on all goods not. 
apoeifiod, at so much iu the pound of their value. 
In the .f7th year of Edward ifl,, a duty of 6d. in 
the wus imfwwed upon all goods exported 

and importctl, except wool, woolfels, leather, and 
wbie» which were subject to particular duties. 
In tho T.vtji of Bichatdll., this duty was ruifif cj 
to IS j but three years afterwards it wtxs again 
reduced to 6d. in the snd of Henry IV., it waa 
ndfiod to &di, and ui the 4tti of the same prince, 
to IS. Pr(im tbra time to the 9th of William III. , 
this duty of wundago continued at la. Tho 
duties or subsidy of tonnage and pouudage were 
ffimuted for tlio defence of the realm and the 
Keeping and safcguai-<l of the seas, and for the 
infeerconrso of merchandise, and Avero at first, 
granted only for a fixed period at tho beginning 
of each roign, but afterwards for life. A now 
subskly of ix)undage, an iwlditioiml la, iu the 
pound, or 3 per cent., was imposed by tho 9 and 10 
William IH., on most iinpoited commodities. 
Numerous additions and alterations wore 8uln.c- 
quoutly made on th© customs dutiea, and varions 
modes of rating adopted, »o that the simplicity 
of the ancient plan was destroyed, and endless 
ooufiision produced. In order to i-runody these 
ioonnvcnienccfi, Mr. Pitt, in 1787, )»ropo8od tho 
aboUtio)! of all' duties then subsisting, and the 
substitution, in their stend, of one single duty on 
each artiejo, amounting, as nearly as possible, to 
the aggre^t«\ of the vocioua duties then i)ayable. 
Thosh prmcipU'3 were embodied in the Act 27 
Geo. III. c. ,i3» commonly called the Oonsolida- 
thm Act, 111 1803, aiiotber consolidation of die 
was oifected by 43 Geo. HI. c. 68 ; but 
numerous fresh onactinente having impaired tho 
Utility of those, arrangements, th© Govetnment 
' igra© induced, in 1B23, to cause the preparation of 
I' A hew set of k wi for the consolidation of tho 
customs. Tlie hiPa preparod fonn tho flubject 
of eleven Acta of 6 Geo. tV. (c. eo< 5 ' to c. iio iu- 
oT(u»iyc); and received the royal assent in July, 
18*3. They came i|U:o operation op the ist of 
rdjpmiiiry, 1806, >nd, by their great simplicity,, 
proved hf immense advantage to commerce. In 
*^ 33 * ci^ht 0/ Mr. tlnme’s Acts vret-o repealed or 
&lt(hr©d By 3 and 4 WIT. IV. 0^ 50 to c. 57 iuclturive. 
Xu. 184^, $ir Bbhert I'eel proposed considerable 
improvements, which wero carried, into effect by 
sand 6 Viet. e. 47, by 'which the duty was reduced 
pn 7S different artioles, and ^.e nhmhor of articles 
m thfe toriff ro4ncfwi:|o Sn£ Jn Sir Boberfe 
Be jl offocted by abol- 

ishing the duty bn 43b other articles; ^nco that 
time, almbfet ©vary year has- ^©en; alterations ami 
imprpvom^fg in out taritV and'irt rSss the duties 
on 134 ancles w«te mUmy rembyen. (See Ta- 
Many ot^er rej^shioua ' havo sine© been 
madb. In y©af March 31, 

cusiM^db^ikaAmot^ £l 9 , 3^7,000. 

s • aseo^port 

tvhete 'ilk €t3pi|Qte'4utlj!m.afo At each 



GUSTOS PvOTULOKUM 


CXKCHS 


Custora-liouse in the XTmicii Kingdom iaastnfi^^At li?>ngtU the sect bocfettie ao from 

of ortic:ial» iji proportion to the trailo of the port, their iiftpadciico, dirtj’ hahiH an«l proihgaoy, 
I»i Loudon, u Urge Cuetopfi-honao waa^'orpcted in tJtnt they ceased to regarded with any respect, 
i3a+ ; a larger one in destroyed in tne jsreat and passed into olisoUrity, gjrcat merit of 
lire of 1 606; tbo wfioe was hnmt down in this system U that it paved tW way for tiio 
1718, and tlio building ^ibh attooeeded tt^ also, eatahliaimiont of SiAdeUmj, by whUU it was suC' 
destroyed J»y liro in rSi4T Tbd preset c^Moe cowled and stmersodtid. 


IlSbnnan Fronch* nearly 
fo^peot to all charities, 
in' donoi*). so Car as it is 


lof^.-wYk (Lat), i» A special officer,^who i««dwaya that tho intentton donoi*). so Car as it is 

a justico of the to whom are ooimuittwd ^ practicable and IcxTihifilitHH Uj> strictly observed, 

tho records or of the and canaster um hiw not portnittin^' it to he yaried vrithont 

•sessions of the ]^co of the. county for winoh h» ueocssity, even by oidiscnt of his hoir. But where 
is appointed, uomiaa^oa. ta 1^ tho roj^l it is incaixi^ of literally acted upon, or its 
sign inainiftl, and' to him tho nomination of tho lifecml pvrxuttaauco would tw uniWimable, 
cterb of tfte 2 ie(m belongs, an ofBocr who acts as decree wil^ made by the court of Cbam^ty for 
dork to the court of quarior^ssion®, and rewords its excuntjon that is, iu ^omo methiid 

XT._ xlT- .^v % J. -tl- Li 


all tludr proceedings, and who also talw» tho confo:npabWto top general object, and adhering 
custody of such dooumeata os aw directed tp bo . as closely as to the Ap^Bc design of tbs 

doposified with him by atatuto, or under tho donor, Tba doctrine of also anfeilQd ia 


standing orders of either House of BariiameuK 

CUTTY 8TOOX#, in the Bo<3^h, 


scone caa^ <n.c3itaU. 

(swreri'iiitAkt, the ivamo of a 


church, was the stool or soot ol rtepentante on hf arAwenh phUosqnbera, whoso foumh'r, She 
which off euders against chastity had iio ait ^luiing *uc Conies, »md been a (lisciida of HcwmlKpeSy 

divine service, jptrofwsing rtfXieutainee andwomy*' besttig Anstippus, a native of Oyceuo, in Afripa^ 


iug tli6 ministoris rebukes. 


aftei? ; which city his iollowejcs were cahrd 

Yt..ih!L i_.xi..xi.. j 


of ancien 
tiathenea, 


iom^rthenamirteWorf^ t^^^ ^IwglO ten,.the S»>n<.f Kfa wa. i|^k«p 

A«o», a dog, on acoonnt ol H»o .narUm o^wotw "f 


biioUf a dog, onaeqduut o* voo saornog eperaover ai..:' ..^1 . en.,- 

of the sect; Skccording to others^ It is- formedt u®. i^he oth^ a\oui^ os ®J»h ^Tho 


mMhv' rn future, but mujafamg wtor of 
attempted to ;; po^ij^ing pl^^uws, ^t nofrpoi^d 

pUcity of life and mannors. Be ilwii|ht the 

wrioStwJz«rrw, sffiliS’o, 

and simple as possibW He Obstinately pbkM 
himsulf la onp««itio» to tho eltaraotw M the 
tiinee in whicll he Kved, m* nteaa awl B»tHgwd> 

in hi» <b««8, aeehtmng th* etEh .and tile aWW •» 5 »*®« *» 

wallet of a. meadioiwit. He U represented ab tw.hpwm^msm. > * ^ ^ 

tcochiag that imixi or labour,. aJEui eveu ipfht#».i» , V - ^ of Bjuwda, 

.a good ; and plcasuire, oa the ootttriufy, m ovil; Acriv^ from the old Kh>Ar<oue ^guftge* and pw- 
ihs doctrine of the Buprifemoguodteft Ufbaeoord- OMUatggm t 3 ie Latin Lu»» % ^ 
iug to virkuoi. which co»sSId;s ahtibp, wuJ w* l^th,*e^feaj^»,thb pr^cl^ rulcw of tho. ^ssten 


wedlock no hi^rer or bo^ euATton the Af^h^.?aitjkmim- 

jivopagatiou of tmo s|M?olese ' vWws bt*ht»f'B5iwiac|dled1to»teJ 

w-tiifft carried to *^ b4^ ff)imMy,.v.and .-gfijur'' the '’^UoiMqn'estrr <rf' Jwtwlo XSnssiAi. and 

ere. With %a> phila*^' mi ewvrid^iA ta of <01 tho 

oousistentilely Jn. B*iWi«e WlSiftMt ^ 'Jhrioa,'- S»»ihf tte Walt fit KBlpemiS dignity -mu nut 
or in the powers tmtil 

consisted toero- 

per»>tn( conridica^ wbu^lifttejssi^ .*BMi^«agas‘thiy f The onhiibry 


as Ibey do not p& butr . 

flomefeimes, on. th© cseauafc^ CZdSCH^. tst^^ a branch of tho gPMkt Hbviio 

attoiBment orlL tnestb century, they wpaMted/fr^ 

The moot fmom 

founder w^ l^ogcn^l. Tbonau^' was aubseqi^%; allied 

Thobos with fds wi^ aiur 3|e^i]^(A; J to thwwhol© iSkvic population of 



D. 


PAOOIXB) dtX'koiU, bereditftry robberB of 
North ludiiir yerc formally emi»loyed in war )jy 
nativo aovoreigns. AltJioiigb groat eiforlft have 
boett made to iuppreps thorn, they are not (juite 
c.Uinct in eome ^rts of Bengal and in Burmalu 

DiEMON^ (Bee Dbmox.) 

DAGON, cZdt'-fTon (Hcb.j po^jr, a :flsh)f the 
name of a god of the riilliHtineB, worshipped at 
Afilidod, Gajsa, and elaowhere* piiterence of 
opinion o^istB as to the form of this idol : but 
the general opinion, that it had the head and 
han^is of a roan, while in the lower part it rasem' 
bled a fish, is confirmed by representations on 
the ABRfrian niomiments discovered at Khoasabad. 
Dagon was worshipped by the Assyrians under 
the name of 0<anucs. Ine form of the figure 
alludos to the mafitimo poitiiion and piscatorial 
pursuits of the Pliiliatinos. Some derive the name 
iiom tho Hebrew da<;an, corn, and believe him 
to have been the god of agriculture. In x Samuel 
V., wo liavo an account of the fall and destruction' 
of this idol before the ark of tho lord. 

DAIRT, the title of tho former 

ecclesiastical sovoroi^ of Japan, who had his 
capitial at Miako. 

DALMATIC, is the name of a 

long white ^wn with sleeves, formerly worn by 
the Palmatians, and, since the time of Io]>© 
Sylvester I., by the deacons of the Roman 
(iafcholic Church, over the alba and utola. It was 
formerly alk> worn by tho German emperor at 
tho time of Ids corimation. 

DAM, in Law, a boundary or confinement ; 
as to flam up, or detm oul, inf ra cUmmin, 
within the bounds or limits of a man’s owu pro- 
IhATty or jurisdiction. 

DAMAG^E, dam'^aj, (At\g.-NoT.), in Law, 
signifies, generally, any hurt or hiudranoo which 
a man receives in nia estate ; but in a particular 
sense, tt is applied to what the jurors are to in- 
quire of and bring in when any action passethfor 
the plaintiff, JDarmf^j are a .species of properly 
acquired and lost by suit and judginont of law» 
and are given to a man by a jury, as a oomimusa- 
tion and satisfaction for some l^ury sustained ; 
as fior battery, false imprisonment, slander, tres- 
pass, and otherwise. 

Pusagt^easant, at ?aissat, faid-mti U 

where a Stmuget's beasts are found itf another personas 
grouud without his leave or license (and without the 
fault ol the Possessor of the close, which mar happen 
fromdns hot repahing his fences m oases where he is 
bmittdbi^lawto fen^b and there doing damm, by 
feedlnf^ or oeherwlee, to the ghsss, com, woods, or tbh 
Uhc-' •> ( i ’ ' < ' , 

MtmnQPf, QRDlER OF. 

(PanlShi cloth or l^nei;). An ortler in- 
ia by waldamar, The order 
is hf ycoognition of civil or military 

service tb'tJlJJptiMibv The decoration H a cjtoss of 
gold, Mth white, and topended by,a 

white ribboi i^br^dcrjsd with ted. , 

Dane, 'and 

pvHi monoj^'l was ^ ancient annual tax of the 
Auglo-t^hionte, levied 'em ^fVezy hide of land fcsc 


the purpose of defending their coasts against the 
X)anoB. 

DANE-LAGH, oa DANE LAW, dwin'^ 
fun?.-'-* After King Alfred had overthrown tho 
Danes under Guturun, at Ethaudune (878 A..I).), 
a treaty was entered into by which the ' Dunes 
were bound to evacuate the whole kingdom of 
Wessex, from Somerset to Kent. They were, 
however, allowed to occupy tho greater portion 
of the east coast of England, including the whole 
of Northumbria. The portion of territory which 
they occupierl was called Dane lagh, or Dane- 
law; because they were not governe<l bV Eng- 
lish, but bv Danish law. The treaty was hold in 
force till the Norman conquest. 

, DANIEL, BOOK OP, dan'-pel, is the 
twenty-seventh in onler of the books of the Old 
Testament, and is tho work of the author whose 
name It bears, at that time a captive in Babylon, 
to which country ho was taken when very young. 

' The book is partly historical and partly pro- 
photioaL The first six chairtcrs are histoiical, 
and speak of Daniel in tho third person ; the last 
six contain visions, which Daniel relates in the 
first xverson. The book has been aptly described 
as the Apocalypse of tho Old Testament. Many 
of the prophecies are delivered in terms so plain 
and ou'oumstantial, that many have been led to 
deny their authenticity, and to maintain they 
were written after tho events had taken place. 
l>or|>hyry, in the 3rd century, allirrne<l that the 
book was comi)08ed as recently as tlie.timo of 
Autiochus Epiphauos, and that therefore it nar- 
rated only past events ; and he has had many 
followers in more recent times, and even in the 
present day. But the majority of Biblical critics 
oud commentators agree that the book is exactly 
such as one living at the tune, and in the qircum- 
stanoes of Daniel, would have written, and is as 
different as pos.siblc from anything that wo could 
conceive wntten during the Maccabean period. 
Tt is strong evidence in favour of the authenticity 
of the book that the prophet Kr.ekiel, unquo^tion- 
ab^ cfontemtHjraueous with Daniel, twice refers 
to nin^iks one of the wi.sest and best of nien ; and 
recent discoveries in Ass^ia, as well as tho notes 
of anpient writers, confirm in many important 
pedniatho allusions in the book. Tho testimony 
of 'Christ liimself ns to tho real and prophetic 
ehwhotar of tfio book when he says, “ Wlmn ye, 
therefore, shall see the abomination of desolationf 
spoken pf b&Jkmiei the propkef;^ stand in the holy 
jdaoe,’* »C, (Matt. xxiv. 15). 

Additions. s.-In the Greek translations of 
the book ot Daniel are variou'j episodes not found in 
the Bebrew text. The most Iraportant of tliese are 
contained In the Apowypha annexed to some old 
of Eoglish Bible. 0e» AvocKYPua.) 
^ the Three Holy ChUdreo/' 

**%e:^8tory of Susanna/^ and «Tha of Bel 

wid the Dragon/* : ' , 

1 db-/an(pj^ (Ldt., delphinm), the 

wlq porno by the heir-upparept to tho o)rowu of 
franco before the Bicvoluticpi* It was originally 
hold by the counts or lords of Vienne, in the 
pronuce of Daupbiuo* Humbert JL, the last of 
tjioso lord#,^ died with(m,t iBsno, in, 1349,, and be- 
,^ae^ithed hidpoAiesaiops to Charles, the grandson 



DAY 


165 


DEAN 


f)f of Valois, on concUtion that the heir* 

a[>parvnt to the throne of France shonM bear the 
title of Dauphin of Vienne* The rights conferred 
by Louis 1]^. upon the Dauphin were almost 
regal ; hut after his reign they ■wore gradually 
lessened, and the title became a mcro honorary 
distiiiotion. It was abolished altogether after 
the revolution of 1530. The dauphin s crown was 
an arch of gold set roUnd witli eight flours do Jis, 
closed at the top with four dauphins, their tails 
conjoined in a Hour do Us, 

DAY, in Law, includes the whole twenty-four I 
hours, from midnight to midnight, without refer- 
ence to light or darkness. Unless thoro is some 
a^rueiiient stating otherwise, an obilgatiou to 
pay on a certain day is dischargefl if the money 
IS j)aid before twelve oolock at night. A (awful 
datf is a day on which a writ can bo e:ceGuted 
without l(3;|al iinpodiment. All (lays, except 
Sundays and fast-days appointed by Governmont, 
arc lawful days. (Criminal warrants, however, 
can b<5 granted and executed both on Sundays 
ami fafet-days. All contracts entered Into by 
persons in tlieir or<Uiiary calling are void if made 
on a' Sunday. Chriatmas-day, Good Friday, and 
Eaator-day, in England, stand on the same foot- 
ing’ as fast-days appointe<l by Government. 
Days 0/ r;i‘a(7<?-~'VVhen a bill booomos due, in 
general three days are allowOil for its payment 
beyond the time marked on the faeo of it. HieBO 
additioTuil days are allowed by moroantilc custom, 
and piotectcd by the laws of the United King-, 
doni ; they are called days of grace. When the 
third (lay of grace falls on a Sunday or fhst-day, 
the bill IS considered duo the day before, if pn a 
bank holiday, the day aftef. 

Bxbheal Day,~Tbo term day Is often used by the 
sacred « ritera for an era, or poriod of indettnlte length. 
Jt IS 111 this general sense, perliaps, that the Word is 
used in the '\fosalc description of the ma'tion. Ip the 
proi>hfo)w of Darucl, a day Ja generally understood by 
the rno^t careful coinroontators to mean a yea<v A 
day’s ]ouriiey was from 30' miles ; a .Sabbath day's 
JO unify about three quarters of a mile, orlginatiiig, 
pvobably, in the distance between the i>eople and tJie 
ark, when the Jordan was crossed under the leadership 
of Juiihu^. 

DAYSMAN, an arbitrator, or umpire, is a 1 
term once common in England, and still in hsd 
in some of the northern countries. ' The ’Word is 
used iu this sense in the book of Job (ix. 33). 

DEACON, (Gr*, a servant 

^ minister), is used in the Now Testament for 
any one that ministers in the seryioe of God, and 
it is also sometimes used in this aerwo by ecclesi- 
astical writers, when it inoludos bishopror pres*' 
by tors as well as deacon® ; but it' is now generally 
employed to designate the third or lowesit-of the 
three orders in the pricathood of the church^' <« 
the lay assistant to the minister; and manager 
secular affairs iu dissenting cotntnuniiioe. The 
apostles at Jerusalem oeloctcdMreVon/cU^ons,' i 
who taught and ba|>tlsed. ^The pridnitived^bna ! 
took care of the secular of 
ccived and disbursed 
and provided every tMnig 
poral |ood. ^ In th^nmltlye^^ohurcb^. it 

holy table, audtheornamei^ttjl^^^sile apper-' 
taining thereto, and to receivh oblathi^Qa of 

the people and pment them to Iciest. In i 
some churches they read the in* the 'com* ] 

munion-servicc, and minifitcw 'the j^read^ a 
wine to the people in . al^ 


baptized, and, with the bishop's license, sometimes 
preached. They wore also wont to direct the 
people in public wowliip, using certain known 
forms of words to give notice when each part of 
the service began ; sinl they sometimes repre- 
sented tho bishop in ^ouoral councils. The 
Church of England enjoins tliat none sl\aU bo 
admitted a deacon, except ho be twonty-throo 
years of age, unless he have a faculty.” In tho 
present day, tho more peculiar st‘cular duties of 
this ofticev have devolved ohieliy upon church - 
I wardens, and the deacon is an ordained clergy- 
man, who may oelobratc matrimony and tlm 
[ burial of tho (hjacl, and, in fact, perform all tho 
oidinary offices of tho Christian priesthood, ex- 
1 cept oonsecrcbting the elements iu the eucharist 
and pronouncing tho absolution. IIo oauuot, 

I however, take any bcnchcc or hold any eccle* 

, siastioal promotion : for such, it Is requisite that 
he take priest’s orders. {Sec Om-fw^H ov Kno- 
1 LAND. ) In Freabyterian churches, generally, 

, tho office of deacon is merged in that of older ; 
but in the Free Church of Scotland and some 
othera there arc, in addition to eldcra, deacons 
wlio are ordained to take charge of tho funds of 
tho church. In tho Baptist and Congregational 
churches, on the other hand, they jnjrform tho 
duties both of elders and deacons, and, bosidoa 
> attending to the pdor, distribute the elements in 
the sacrumout, and assist the minister with their 
counsel and advice. There are no deacons in the 
Wesleyan churches, the duties being performed 
by stewards and class leaders. 

Baaoca of a ^rade.— Iu Scctland, various trades and 
crafts elected presideats or deacons, one of wlio.se 
duties u'as to test urn work, ot anprontlccs, previous to 
their being adiniiled to tho fropuoni of the tratle ; and 
previous to the iw.s.'dng of tho Bu»-gh Kc/orm Act( \ end 
4 Will, IV. c. 70). these deacons ropcrsontyfl tho iradca 
in the town coiiri,dl 4 . In Kdlnbiirgh end ilhsgoir, 
howex’er, the deaooii convener of the tnulcB it still a 
member of the town council. 

DEAOONESBE8. — There were deaconesses 
in tho primitive church, and this order, tiiough 
generally disnsml in tho Wch tern church in tho 
5th century, coiitinuud in the Eastern until tho 
T^h. The odico.haa boon recently revived in 
Germany. In 1853, some (lcaconcH.sr.s wore ap- 
pointed in tlie IfijigUsh diocese of Ely; and in 
186t, tho Diocosau Deaconqssea Institution was 
I established in London. 

DEAD, PEAYER?! EOll THE.--TI10 

practice of |xraying for the dead was certainly 
practised as early as tins beginning of tho 3rd 
century j ami is retained in the Roman Oatholio 
Church, but renemneed by the Church of England, 

DEAN, deen (Fn, doyen; Lafc., deauau^f ia 
an ecclasia^icai dignitary in cathedral aOiTCol- 
legiato churches, heing the head of the chapter 
,of canons or prebendaries, and forming, together 
with thorn, a Council to advise the bishop fn the 
affiiirs of his see. In the ancient mon.asterie« 
every ton monks wore aubjcct to one, called tho 
or dean^ from ms |3T0s*iding over ten ; 
and every hundred bad another officer, w'bo was 
in the saihe Way called cenUmrim^ from the 
Xiattn a hundred. The business of the 

dean to exact every man’s daily task, and to 
hri^g it tu the amumus, or stexvard of the 
house, who himsolf gavo a monthly account to 
the father, or head of the inon&»fcery. In Eng- 
land there are, properly speaking, three clusacJi 
of e^l^asti^l inesidetmics to which tho title 
dean belongs— namely, deans of cathedrals, rural 
deans, ahd deans in peculiars. 


DEATH 


186 DEBTOR AND CREDITOR 


Xawnt'ia OktMbn! OttiualiM pnttjA 

ov&t tbo ^«pfc«r oi efmaw or pr«twjiiOari0», 
tiw eotuM^ Attihn .tkUbop, AnridAtlji^ the deaoa 
cleHfcifrib3r'tljacU»|iifc<ir{ tha ctomD. iia 1 a the 

cleo^iAA hhhojf^f iRsues awngt^ d'vliu tothEcbai^t^r, 

njunlftfeilie wmOA Mint thr^y ara to upspoiDt tn tha 
Aovr htobopTwa iivunded by HCAry Vtn., th« flo»A 

by li^tont only. Xh» doan and ch»{iter 
otoot Mia^M^op. 

A.’ Sm, v«<iw orfjirismUy a cS^r^ymait, and wh<> 
oxeirofsdd ft attwemteiHtewce over tbo olargy of a nimi 
' ilflftiJOry, or diatitint of tan twiri^iiiea, Ky dograai this 
otficomliAto diatwe, and its dutties cama to ©xar* 
oiaad by iboarchd<^ac%>n. Of lata» howovet, the oilioa 
, hafj bean raVlved. 

A" Deairi* in J^oottliars, are the oliiejf oflUcerft of certain 
^p'tjcnllaT oJiwrchen or chftiiels, who, by fttt,«hint nsasfe* 
ar6 entitled to the titln daan ; -»!<, iho'rteoa. of tHo 
Archa^, tli« tijcan of St, < ^Vlndaw* il«an of 

' the Kittif’e Chfti>£sl» tbo d«ftn of Batttor, tli& dean of 
iJocldu^, && 

Cba])ei Hoyali Soe4!l&jKl.--The dm\% o! tho'oltabol 
roynt fn Hojtland Ufa threft cdarffyiften of- Wlo es]^- 
liisHad ohntcli, who are apiiolntad-bv; tho Ciroftro, and 
Y.MiOHa (Intiea aw Hmit*eu to preatdiinjf aw dcoaaionar 
HRnnmi Jjelbre her ftiajK»ty wHon fa Scotland, and' 
ivtteaUiwff.at fchc elecUon of tfc»> representative peon* 
'!'he ewiolvwttftttt'j of the ohlcw Arc from £600 to £800. 
unhaatly to each of the ileanit ; but race^ntly the up-' 
poiutmnnts been bestowed upon pro'fastors in thO' 
UttivoMlty, vt-hose chairs were only slightly endowed, 

Beaa of lenity, -Tu Sbotlanil, Uio pwwSijtont of iSto 
JncorpoTftllon of AdTocatoi brllarriatertiji fidlnbiir^b, 
ia styled Peaa of FjbCttlty. 1,'hj fs ohicted anrnuiUly. 
but is ustrally re-olecfced, until be is promoted Ut tho 
bench. ♦ 

Dean of Ouild, in Hoofclftnd, ht the Jiw»e of an offtoer 
wlw Ia at th« hwftd of tho isfuilrlry or ineroaaiile body of 
ft mtmloijKd bnr^di. J'n former timec his powers 
very wAiaiderabU, nwdhe aetetltw jitdjfio ta commereiat 
CftiMW within the buiftfii. ^lo r/aM ulso uxanlly a MeAi^ 
ber (rf the^town CKniuoib His prhaeii^l duty bt now to 
Sow *■' tbsit buOdiniTS within the t>wr;¥k be agiewbia to 
Jaw, uoitfaer encrfmcbing'apon pn4’utft property nor on 
the public stre^its f>r md Miathwum in dwn^ 

gar of falling bu tJuown dpwn;'^ In Edinburgh, t)icwe 
Is ft Piuui or 0;iUd tJourt, uonsistiwg of 'a opuAc^ of 
men;hftat9 and t)'a<lcaindtt chosen aunuftUy, 


i» not to be Mroi«iet^ at that 
aa event w impressive o.ud eo deeto ksterotjtm^ 
to Ml aboulcl have ©exited ilie attetttiott^^f every 
pauiple, and loil tlioiA tofv^rm Very 
i^bSpaK^ibg it. It 13 imltHo,! rpniarkiblb that the 
OFecks-, vvlioftO oonoeptloitft of aa were 

30 gloomy, should lirtve rpproseuted deftfth as a 
gy,niW, besin.gj VhiJe' thb OhTifttiaus, 
roUglon te?b3haii f,a look^eti auu 
reaea^ frj»m cha^e-ifsom mhuery to. 

h<i^inne^;-r^u Sitba mofthi^gmtul"3hai)e, 

the amVoC' doatb ym 
hnHherotiiW. 
iUMSrishtn* periott 6f' the arts m 
sweated ob tombs as a friendly 
an InrarUi tornb. »;id hoMing a «»»«)} tn 
3«La vjin^g phttih, with ap fh- 

. 'Vw>»i resting oto hb wreath, rcjira-' 

.... 

idea eri^> 

of sbmapmdlee^rdeUi'f 
tea ‘boftter^wo^l^; an hma 
‘-Whom t^io n^lcrye-die 
' eagnhed to cKi^loHed.'hgr 

'* ^a;t!(ltirakB^, lie reprmutfttS^ 

. ICM pltsasiug t^utKosp 

md; Hit»r poete we tha 

" teeiie htorrfble ibvms, gnash* 
““ hfi® victims with bloody 
t..i. „ of histibl<^* 



earty youth. The painful representation of death (a. 
fdti^oA witJl a sc^ho), commoa among Chritftituw, 
bnginatsd to. the jt4th oentury, la recout times, how- 
ever, the andent" toea of doftth as a bBoutiful you lb 
has bef«» wviyed. 

tn llhoology, the, teiin des|tb is us«d in a much wider 
spasn than it is in ordinary language, as is also the* 
wend life, to Wtoi it IS’ opposed. In tbeolosical 
htoffuitge^ tbtiiwi am thwo hinds of Vitjath.— temporal,, 
epdrltiml, and efceioftl, ote tliem ara tbroo kinds of life, 
to wHldi eadi ot these is respeettvely opposed. Tins 
tost of these is teraporal death., or the death of the 
bpdy; toe second is apiiiiual death, or the naturjil 
condition of toe soul under the power of sin; and 
tiie third, or eternal death, denotes the everlasting 
wrdirtott of the wicked. As Adam Introduced duAth 
Into this world, so OUrist, by His swiferhiga aud deatii, 
hM brought life. Ifn has taken away the sting and 
ipawev of temponU death, has tottoduced spu'itual life, 
and has promised to all that boUeveaud follow flim 
lifa cvdrlastiug. 

BSATH-BPJB, LAW OF, IIJ SOOT- 

LAW» — recently, a man wJ»o baa bur- 
OP convoyed away hie hereditablo estate, 
to ihe bP^jivlice of bis lawful heir, while suffering 
fmni nftfeg© of which ho eventually dicR, ■wn.ft 
hold to have aoiod fchtts in eonsequenoo of in- 
ability to rcsisst iinportimity !ti his ihcji enfewblefl 
sttiio. His heir might therefore rod uco tho deed. 
Tiro lejjal tests of tho amount of \dgour were, 
8m'vi\'unce for sikty days, or unassisted attond- 
anpe at “kitk” or market, though only iiocorn- 
plishod for the ovidenoo of tlie law itself. Death 
by aodidont would, however, validate the will ofai’. 
alwswly moiibimd man. This law was abolial 
by the 34, and 35 Vic. c. 8x. 

DEBT, NATIONAL. (s«., Nation.u. 

0BBT.) 

DEBTOR AND CREDITOR, det’-o,\ 

Ijj'tfif The foviufip InS one who oweg a debt 
to auptherjr tlio latter is the person to whom, a 
debtiftdu©^ In. tho early history of every coiui- 
try it will be frttuul that tlie laws against debfcor*^ 
aro butolt more seroro than at a later period of 
itft oivilisatioiir. In rude states of sociuty, the> 
ereditofr vm not only eutitUnl to souso. the good* 
of the dob tor in satisfaction of the debt, but fre- 
quently also he had the power of enslaving the 
peraoti of debtor and all who were dependAtit 
upon him,. "Vye firul evideneo of this in the early 
law# of' Gpeoce and liomQ. The rigUh ni a <^(li - 
tor sell Lis dobtof waaftboUslml at Athws by 
Hblon. A Afc.vBbme; the debtor was subjiset to bo 
token by tirsLO^pdi^op to Lis own h,auso, and there 
tr^toted in the mo&t oruul manner for sixty days ; 
and if ati.l^e’ehd of^ that time no one stepped 
forward^ tel hiraj he might be sold for Jt. 
slave, T!1 i^„ power of , the oi;editor over his 
debtor siftmilk to.Lavo beoome practically obsolete, 
ftfftTa milder mbdo of treatment to have oreplf in 
.uiiblet the emperors; , AccmriHng to tho Institutes 

Jn;stxahkil> a debtor ^vag imbject Onlyjbo loss of 
of his dob to Amonff the 
wbi^.'tho-diaw of Iktoscf tolmitted of tho 
ofia^dob^wir bedng sold into, bondago, it 
0^ jHft^yidod: ,ft>p Im moroiftil tofiatment, and 
a.v0swtaiu time fby Li#: being set, free, 
petor. not. trf bo oowtoolled ti> 

servo,* as ac LoawT'iiMiiTne^^ #1# , a- hL'®« servant 

a ibbd' ^lyasito Lb- bet fpoo on tho 

year of and ho wa.s 

to rotum^ uLto tL»> jtosssofisiiito of “Lii fathers. 
Ptiring tL* |W&d, %ai of tho 


angel [debtor oitobl hbi Lb. seised for debt, 

>0l' th*' World!* 'ana- cotoddltt^ vdtL 1 h a - " ' ^ '* ‘ ' * ' * ' ' 


1 % — 'r with tho 

every man 


DECALOGUE 


DECLAIIATION 


laY 


AvaR bound. 'Et^ wns vshla onse in 
at an early iveriod; ^ero' cotmn^ieed by a 
bunmions, and ifc’ thi> doCentbsuit fftil«d to 
pn)ccb'« was issued for attiiicliment oC ms 
pei ty ; but in actiaina ttpoct cb:^tn««t no futtW 
remedy was given, eiifbiesft at the eoaimewcemeftfe 
of tUe suit or .aftor.^mlgnhent.. ^ ietioos hv in* 
■juries accompiiiied with tbrbe, it was, however, 
permitted to issue proeoss for the arrest of tho 
person. By various subse<iuejut statutes the same 
renicily was oxteaded to other .actions in which 
there w.is no force ; as actions of account, debt, 
deton uvi, and actions on tho oa-usc. Jn the court 
of King’s Bench, however, tho diafondaut \va«, 
without tiic aid of those statittoer, liable to arrest 
upon process issuo<l for nu alleged trespass, mid 
wdieu arrested he Was mado to answer for any 
other CH use of action,^ In the court of Exchequer 
jurisdiction was obtained 1^ at aiin^hr flotion : 
upon recovery of, judgment in any action in whiaii 
an arn*st was allowed upon mesuo process, a writ 
could be issued, called ad aatisfmiendifm^ 

whe-ieby the defendant eoiiUl be iwrostod and 
committed to close custody. Importafii mcniMca* 
tions have recently boon made in the laws of 
<lebtor and creditor. In Kngl<i.nd, dcbfj* uuder 
may l>o rocoverc«l in the comity courts (^neif 
Couis'Tv Oouktm), and the judge has tfio power 
of committing a debtor to prison on proof that ho 
li.'vs ihc means, but refuses to pay. 'IT^^e wo 
other courts, such as tho Mayor » Court hf Lon- 
tloiiaiul the Oouit: of I'assagc at Liverpool, which 
hiivii siuular jurisdiction. (The Sootiish $malf 
Debt Court can deal with debts up to.fed. 
BANKUUPTCV, iNBOhrE^fT, " 

DECALOGUE, dtk'-a^ha (Gir., tuh, 
and ftnjoss word), i» literally, tW ton words, a.' 
sense which tho. Hebrew n» well as the* OrbeW 
term }i-Mrs, and is apniiod to the law of tiho tea 
conniijitidmoiits as given by Cod tO Moses; on. 
IMount Smai. Much dispute has. arisen a« to how; 
the commaudmontS' • were dWidofl on the two 
tahlea. It is generally admittod that iho first 
comprehended our dhty to God, aiiA the aeohnd 
Qur duty to man. According to Ibsophus^ httWi- 
ever, there were five coramaiidmonte iipoa each 
table, and two and a half upon- eaoh ; had 
Philo-Judwus adopts tlio sanlEO vie\V. XU© 
more general view among i9r» the 

first tolo contained only thohr^ jfotiTeommai:ixl* 
laentK, and the Kec«»id the rohtnining six. But 
the Homan CathpUoSi who throw tho two first 
commandments into one, and spli#^ the lost, hito 
two, haV^o only tltreo on the first and seven ^ 
mt the second, ITio Mfitlr tha fifth 

comhiandmont thy and' thy 

mother/’ whether iHs^fro M'ipogiMfdefl as com- 
ing under the head off love to (Jod, owr heigh-' 
hour : Chiistians htive genonvlliy^xo^^ded it Cku 
belonging to the Iptter, Xhero vettfioha 

of the Dooaiogue in tho Old 
XX., 2-i7» and D^tttisr'odomyv., fiww., 
substantially the »a !»«,; hxi^e j>t in Mia. xieaw^U^von 
for the obrtervaiuSs.df tho 
which enjoins 
dns, 

heaven gnd earthrthe ^ 

is, and" tested the ^ 

Lord blessed the sabbatn d^> onif ^ISmitred 
In the DeutMtiomy vevsian) Bemein' 

bev timt thou waiit a Of Bgypt« 

and the Jjpstdt thy God heotittght1dih»^<Ob 
through a . mighty hafiid ami) out 

arm ; ther^^ the Lord' Oha immSbicided 


tlu^ to keep iho Ssbl^tb day.” The vexsion oi 
tlwa oomnmndtneut as given lu Exodus is adopted 
by the (ylndstian rbivrohes, 

mm.) 

BEcmvmi, (Lat., 

tvii ; i‘rW, men}, the titic ftf certaiti magistrate,? 
or fmiutionatt'cs in ancient wlto were 

appointed iwi a sort of commission to draw up a 
ootto <if hiws. Xliteo commisfciormrs were fiisfc 
s^nt over to Greece, and tlio mincipal work of 
the Decemviri was to collect and digest the infor- 
mation gninod by them, Aftw a year's absence^ 
tbo comndsaiouers retained lYoiu Cfrcoeei and 
violent dispute aroe^A between the patricians and 
plebeians as to wJiicb ivitty the (looomviii sliotUd' 
bo chosen from. Tho i.uitjrichiTi& gained the day, 
and tho entire governmeni of tho stato was on- 
trusted.to them during tho year for which they 
were to hold, ofiice. ’Diis form of govermuent 
jiroved very sttcocasfuK mid tho5itiito was governed 
with juKticc ami tmxicratiim. On the couOlu&doa 
of their terni of otfice, a fresh body of docomvirt 
were ehofsm, and the ojjly one of tUo i>revimui 
eomtniseiott who was rivtjlecttid was tint notorious 
Appius Ohbudui^. Thu xiow.deccTriviri acteil in 
the most unjust and tyra^cal manner. Each 
of tiiu ten was aCcomin^uiba ih mtblio by twulvo 
lictors, who pot only carried tno rods, but tho. 
axe, tho emblem of Lovetelgn power; 'H^c plebei- 
ans worn treated with evory variety of contumely 
and, outrage, until tho titijust tU*»>,uion. of Apjmui^ 
OlhsuTiiiS m the case of Virginia aocmed to bring 
tbeir tyraimy to a chm».x. The doevinviri wt^ro 
driven from th^ir oftieo by a popuhir insuriiiictifm* 
and the trrilmiies tixui ordinary magistnites of tiur 
repiddic Woro Besides 

extraordinary ptminksiona, thoro were decemviri 
chwMiU fhr judicial pmpoacs, to pr«*sidc* over and 
summon. tM iimtumviri; and to jiulgs cerhun 
causes by themj^clvos, iiecemviri wove Ukewise 
npiiointed a^t times to divwic hmds among tUo . 
military, 

ikkda.i^'ai* (La.ti, 

» Ihgal sppiiifioatUwi on record of the- 
caose of aobioniby aple^nttfi agam^tt a deftfudanti 
Xh^ declaration, must state cltarly the plsautifiTs-^ 
cos© in one more cwnis, caoli count gonoraliy 
Setting forth fi. »c],)ar&to ouu)!^ of action. 
iiwlovaiit ttaatter is stnwk out at ihc oust of iho 
plaintiff ; and if m> appcerance ia made by iho 
defondaut-aftertiie dedaratiou hwl^een, delivered 
to hiUi or his attorney, th«' idamtifjP may procetd 
tc^cl5sibi(i judgment by de^fahlt. ' 

%«biration, an a^avemtion mufin in pli% t>l nu 
oaii#'. time to eim« ststutes have btAurenactfd 

toenohlr.QuakeTH, Mhii»vhmft, and ^^^eiMoratiststo maku 
a amitnstUia that what ibey my is true, in giv- 

ing erid«a^ either in cslril or crlroliMil ca»e«. Fake 
d^fihtrcdlons are iiahla to the penalty of i^Tjnry, (S^o 
AwrfmtcArioNi) 

JlecUui^en. Dying, n dedairution ma<lo by a penou 
uB^ec th* eoiM^nn of approhebing dfeath. «uvb fle- 
;iOlai»tiUiM sipe »a»titUKVa^ eridencie at srlriAl, and are- 
nisfnh.j|d£bC4igh, os a nfeateralruJa^ Ueiury.^^ 

oe secfisiwy Is^not .allowed in Knrilshlnw. 

in osi<»MghfiiiinKl©», title rtyjat uneh! ration of the 
Ja aivi(ai^wdmlited:iu evidence# if it cub Ijr proved tbafe 
tite'fieesoiind gave the eridence deliberatriy, ano was* 
ifijKWWHobm cf 'hiSfaeulti^^ KTxr.rt!t»fli&.) 

jl^<wefiiBgs.^Aa fesotJand, any 
meat by .1^ pHsjcmcr ladOT'^ lUc mogistw^ la 
known aabls'th^dnratian, mnl umy be. luied oearidan^.:©- 
ftgalffBtJlim • bot^ ft raust have been haaifis in tB^pre- 
eence. ol' twawitiwtewes, ^Uo, If n«ee*v»!fy>eaSi 
to the maottsr hi whsfit ii was token- 
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Declaration of Xndepeniience.^'Ta June, 1776, the 
delegates to the Congress of the Colonies, meeting at 
PhUadelphtOi appointed a eommlttee to prepare « 
Declaration of iiulependenee. The memberfl were 
Thomas Jetferson, ran Adams, Benjamin Pranhlin, 
Koger fiheirman, and Eobcrt B. Divlngiston. The 
Declaration, dravrt np by Jefferson, received the 
unanimous' voter of all the delegates in Congress on the 
4th of July. 

Deelaraiddn of Tarta-^A protest signed by the re- 
presentatives of all the powers present at tiie Congress 
of Bai:is tu and subsequontly accepted as a bind* 
Inff engagement by all tlie other twnrers, except the 
UnltcMl Htatos of America, Mexico, and Spain, for the 
purpose -Of settling and detlnlng cerMn rules of 
maritime law, in time of war. By this arrangeincnfe 
privateering was afiolished, the privileged of. the 
neatriil flag ware determined, and it was declared that 
blockades, in order to be binding, must be eifedtiva. 
(time BLooffAUB,) 

Deolaration of lUghta. (>S^cs BtOHTS.) 

DECOYIKG OF CHTLI>REl«r,-^It is a 
.sfAtuiory offence, under 9 Oco. IV, 31, s. a 4 i 
to “maliciously, either by force or fraud, lead or 
take away, or decoy or entice away, or detain an y 
child unfe the ago of ten years, with intent to I 
deprive the parent, or i)arents, or atiy ihjrson I 
having the lawful care ot such child, or it« cue- j 
tody.” Every person convicted of aueli offende 
is liable to bo transportpd for seven, or to be iin- 
pmonod for two years, and, if a male, to be 1 
thrice whipped. 

DECliEE, de-krtfc' (Ijat., decretunn, from efe- 
cerno, I judge), is the decision or order of some 
oompettint authority upon some doubtful or dia* 
putevi point, During the Koman empire it was 
usual to submit di»x)utod points to the emperors 
for their decision, which was called 
and became part of the Roman laws. In tho 
Muldlo Ages, when the Pof>c came to be regarded 
as the highest autliority in ecclesiastical matters, 
his decisions, in like manner, were received aa 
law, and took the name of deoretala, iSee. 
Canon Law, ) In the law of England the Anal 
4 judgment of a court of equity is usually called a 
tlecruo ; in Scotland it is ap^died to the Anal 
judgment of any of the courts j iu the latter 
country It is also frequently termed a decreet, 
la Theology, <tccreo8 are the (telUed purpost^s of the 
Amiighty, whereby He hath from all eternity fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to x»asa. (Se,€ I'uKOKSTr* 
NArtON.) 

DECRETAL, {See Pkcuke, Canon Law.) 

DEDICATION is a religious ceremony, 
whereby a xierebu or tluj^ is solemnly cohseef^i^ 
or act apart to the service of God and the pur- 
poses of. religion. The use of dcdicatkoiie v^ry 
apeient.'^’ lu liicripturc we meet wdtli dodicatiblia 
of tlia tabornaede, temple, nltai'a, v^casela, pej^na, 
and even of the garments of fcho iiriesta. tinder 
Christianity, dciliwition is only a]»plled to a 
oburthi and is ,uaurtlly called tlie consecration 

thei^, CONSBCRATIUN.) 

Feast el; a Jewish feast Inttituted by 

of the cleSMsing 

of tka.tamhloand altar after the profanation by Antl- 
ocb'us,%iim«ftteh. The name was also given to afestival 
oheerv^^ In taA^Orly Obristian church oa the anniver- 
sary of any particular (ihuveh. The 

pmctkeria'.tiaitt.do-h^^ve bem i^tablishcd in England 
by who^ an epistle to MeilHus 

the abb^.^% MunctjtOnS'to bb delh-cted to Angus-, 
tine tliat w be allows ilberty on these apni- 

versarivif b&idbooths apd^autt round their churches, : 
in UCtt of saoriheeS. This festival, 

or w.ike, It was ooftiid,- #fi»ldng observed with much 
coreinony j bntiLoeaasu to be hold about the churches, 


but in private houses. A council HeUl at Oxford in 
iMi ordained that among other festivals, the day of 
dedication of every church ehould be observed within 
Its proper parish. In many places the observance was 
afterwards transferred to the’ Sunday following tlie day 
of dedication ; and in 1536, Henry VI fl. enjoined lhat 
it be kei»t in all places throughout the realm «n the 
first Sunday to' October, Afterwards the Puritans 
be^n to exclaim against It Os a remnant of popon^ ; 
and popular prejinlioo was excited),- against It, so that 
in many parts it was discontinued. It la still observed 
in some parts of England. 

DEED, dede (Sax., d<xd), a formal document, 

: on paper or parchment, duly signed, sealed, and 
I deUyered. When made by one i>arty only, a 
deed ia called a deed poll ; when several parties 
am oonoerned, an indenture. A deed poll is cut 
even, or polled at the edges. The form eora- 
xkiencos in the mode of a (Icclarotion — “ Know 
all men by these prese)its, that/’ &c. The form 
appropriated to an indenture, or a deed among 
Bcverarparfcics, is — “This indenture, made, kc,, 
between, &o., Witnesseth,” &c. A deed must be 
signed and sealed by the grantor, and by the 
grantee also, if any agreement or covenant is 
entered into by him. The delivery of a deed 
completes its emcticy, and thei^c© it takes effect. 
A deed is good although it mentions no date, or 
has a false or impossible date, iirovided the real 
date of its delivery can bo proved. 

DEEMSTER. {See Doomstek.) 
DEER'STEALING. — This has alw.ay8 been 

considered a very serious offence in the eye of the 
law ; but of all kinds of iwaclung has boon looked 
upon as the most romantic, owing i>ossibly to 
the Robin Hood ballads, and the very doubtful 
story about Shakespeare. By 24 and 25 Vic. c. 
96, stoalmg a deer rrom an enclosed park may be 
punisherl by two years* imprisonment, from an 
unenclosed portion of thej^urk, a fine not exceed- 
ing Eso. 

DE FACTO^ dC'ff^V’to (Lat.), in Law, signi- 
Aes a thing actiially done, that is, done in dtcd. 
A king defacto ia one thatis in actual pos.sossion 
of a crown, but who has no legal right to the 
sam«; in which sense it is opposed to a king de 
jure (of right), who has a right to a crown, but 
to^out of posaesaion. 

DEFAMATION, de/’a^mm' -!(ki'n (Fr., 
to defame, from liUt, d^ffamo)^ inlaw, 
ia when a person speaks scandalous things of 
another# as of a’ m^J^strato, whereby the jierson 
spoh^ against liuffers in reputation. The }>ariy 
Biy bfl«ncltoig:w liable to be punished according to 
the nature and q^uality of ms offence ; sometimes 
I by action ou the case at common law, sometimes 
Iby, statute# and sotootimes by the ecclesiastical 
laws, In totoe sperial cases, defamation is 
pUhishablp In the spiritual courts. Ijbel, 

SLANDIE.) 

DEFAULT, de-fmtlif (Fr., ddfmt)^ in Law, 
genemlly idgffiAes. the non-pejriormanoe of that 
whloh ought, to have been dOpe. In a special 
sonso, however, it denotes the hon-mip^rance in 
oourt at a day nssignetl, A platotifT is nonsuited 
who makes default in ^pearanco in a trial at 
.law'4 and judgment mayl>& had against a de- 
fendant wVr&kes default. > 

■ DEB'EASANOE, DEED OF, de*fce/~am, 
in Law, att instrument wldnli defmtaihc force or 
operation of some othel^deed ; *nd that which in 
theaame dce<i isoalloA^, eohdition, Ih a separate 
deed, is hnown as a dejN^nco. v , 


DEFEJS^CE 
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DEISM 


DEFEiiOE, de-fensi! {Ft., dtfendrey to 0|>» 
pose 01- deoy), popuhirl^ a justi^catUiii ' 

or protection. Thia waff^ however, not it$ 
ori^nal siguification, ae ita French derivation 
ahowa ; it merely mo^t an opposing or denying 
by the defendant of the truth or validity of the 
plain tifi'a complain t« A defence is in reality a 
general assertion that the plaintiff has no ground 
of action, which nsaertion is afterwards extended' 
and maintained in the defendant’s plea. 

1 DEFENDANT, de-ferui'-ant, the party sued 
in a personal action. It is distinguished from 
tenant, the party sued in a real action. The 
term defendant is also use<I to designate the per* 
son indicted or otherwise proceeded against for 
any crime not amounting to felony. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, de^fen'^ 
drr, a title conferred by Pope Leo X. on Heniy 
VIII. for writing agitinst Martin Luther in 1521. 
Though subsequently recalled by the IW0, it was 
confirmed by Act of Parliament, and has ever 
since been retained by the sovereigns of this 
country. 

DEFENDERS, de'/erid^-ers, a faction^ in 
Ireland, which arose out of a quarrel between 
two residents of Markcthill, hear Arnpigh, in 
July, 1784. Each was soon aided by a large bO<iy 
of friends, and many battles ensued. On Whit- 
Monday, 1785, an armed assemblage Of ono of 
the parties, 700 strong, called the “Nappagh 
fleet,” prejTared to encounter the opposite faction, 
tho “Ilawn fleet,” but the engagement was pre^ 
vented. They subsequently b^ame sectarian 
parties, Catholic and Tresbyterian, distSi^isbed 
as Defenders and o’l^y Boys. (-Sfe POT* 
o’ Day Boy8.) 

DEOR AD ATION , d^^a-dai*‘ 6 haiif; {Latu, 

de. down, (jradiut, a step), is the act of depriving ) 
or stnpping a person for ever of a dignity or depee 
of honour. The degradations of a peer, priest,’ 
knight, ofiBcer, &c., arc all performed with diners 
ceremonies. In the Church of England, a clergy- 
man may be deprived of the holy opders which 
he formerly had, either summarily by word only, 
or solemnly, by divesting the party degraded of 
those robes or ornaments which weTo the ensigns 
of his degree. By canon 122, sentence of dep(^ 
sition from the minijstry can only be pronounced | 
by the bishop, with the assistance of his chancel- 
lor and the dean, if they can conveniently be 
had, or certain others. In tho Bomish church, 
the person to be degraded^ appears before 
priest who is to perform the ceremony in his 
clerical vestments ; those parts of the hands 
which had been anointed are first slightly 
scratched with a knife or piece of glass ; he is 
then successively strlpm^ of hte sacT^ orna- 
ments and robes of omee, ia aI6thed in a lay 
Imbit, and then ptibllcly handed over to the 
secular judge, who is present to take him under 
Ilia jurisdiction. , . , 

DEGREESOF HOBiLrrt, Nor 

BILITY.) 

DEHAVITES^ a .tribe tstab^ 

lished in Samaria^ by the Astyrhi^ 
haddoUy after the completioiim the capriVity dP 
Israel. They are mentimied hy Herddotua 
one of the four great nonoM Mhes Of Pdr^* 
Tliey were powerful and.wtolilw;^ orighmUy W 
habiting the high places' didl mouutaiQS east of 
the Caspian but afterwards scattered through 


various countries, serving as mercenary soldu ra. 
They are mentioued by Virgil. 

DEIFICATION* (SeeAvoTHKostm.) 

DEI GRATIA, the 

grace of God),> is a formula which Hovereigns udd 
to their title, and which is taken Lorn an expres- 
sion of the apostle Paul in the New Testament. 
It was fimt used by the clergy in the, time of 
Constantine the Great, as an expression of de- 
pend ence upon the gi-ttce of <iK»d, and afterwards 
the higher clergy came to use along with it the 
^^dditiou, et apitstoUcce. saUs (]»y the grace of God 
and tho aiio^tolio see). In tho time of the Ciu- 
loviugian race the secular prinocs also asaurnod it ; 

I and in course of time it came to be regarded as 
assorting something like tho divine right of 
kings and thoir iiidepcndence of atty earthly 
power, 

DEIPN0S0rHIST8, dipc-ms^^o-fids (Gr, 

deipnotiy a feast, and sophiMcs, a sopiiist), was a 
name* given to an ancient sect of philosophers 
famous for their learned converre^tion at meals. 
Athenooiis has loft a colleciion of Ana, which 
bears the title of JMtpnosophiskr. 

DElSCAli, de-in' 'hat, tho name of a oeremony 
ori^nally used iu tho Drnuliral worship of 
Britain, and consisting of the Druids, acoom- 
IMinied. byall tho worshippers, procooding from 
east t4|||i|pt, according to the course of tliu sun, 
throe round tho altar. It invariably 

formed i*art of the public offices 0/ their religion, 
and was preserved os a ceremony on various 


and was preserved os a ceremony on various 
ocofteions long after Dr^idiMu had disappeared. 
In some parts, even dtfWn to a late period, it was 
customary for thO peoplo to testify tlicir rcsjK'ct 
for their ohoiffcain by performing thih ceremony 
round his persbn. 

DEISM. CTK THEISM, (Ut., iUu.; 

Or., fM/fi, (Jod), properly moans hdief iw a God, 
Strictly speakuig, the two words are synonymous, 
but custom liat made a distinction betwex^u them. 
In this view a deist is Oho who believes only in a 
supreme l^ilug, rejecting Ohrisiiauity and deny- 
ing revelation.. A theist, on the other hand, is 
applied to one who believes in one God* ,The first 
deistical writer of arty note that appeared in this 
country was Lord Herbert of Oherbury, in the 
17th century. He W'as the first to form deism 
into a system, asserting tbc sufficiency of natural 
religion, and heuco discarding revulation as uso- 
less and unneoessary. Amtmg the more notiid 
of those who have followed iu his steps may be 
mentiouad Hobbes, Blount, I’nland, Colnns, 
^Voolston, Tindal, Morgan, Chubb, BoUngbroke, 
Hnmo, Gibbon, and, we may add, Lord Bhaftes- 
bury. In France, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, 
Cottdorcet, and many others, have rendered 
themselves considcuonsi by their dcistical writ- 
in ga. Dr, Clarke distinguishes four kinds of 
deists;-^!. Those who believe in tho exist- 
ence of an infinite ^ ctrurual bring, who created 
thi^ world without concerning himself with 
government of it. s. Those who believe in tho 
.being and natural provulonce of God, but de^ 
the difference of aoibions aa morally good or etdL 
which is merely established by huinaii laws, God 
taking no concern With them, Those who,, 
having right apprehensions coaoerning the 
nature, attributes, and aU-gi)vcrning providence 
of Ood^yct ocmsider them as of such a nature 
thht Wc can form no true judgment jmr arguo 
irith any certainty regarding thepb denying the 


DELECXTO I'KK^OISriE 


WO DE3IABCA110N, LINE OF 


immortality of i^o and allosmg tjiiat f>te, 
|)rei^nt lifo - ^ tl^fe vliofe of Ibninj^n eji^et^aoe.' 
Atu 14» tho^o wlioMicUav^' in tW 
focUwitt^ fttid prcsvldonco of Ood, ilio o>li^iwma 
of retriba- 

.Bio eVidotJoe of. fbo Kglit Of natwro# 
wi '4Mii!ofevc!latibM , 
B 3 £VSSfcA«a 01 W,.BA!»IOJ?Ai;i^^^ 

I3^LWX015 'TkflHON^, per^ 

n- logal cxj^rcKsiits a choice of per- 

leOK for aoin« fiwalifieation, pasacssing valiie in 
file estimation of ours of tJxe parties to a oontraKlft j. 
'nnd the imtivhhtal ho eUo«on cannot transnitt 
hia rlghts and obl%atiaiis to another tho ] 

epttftent df the pei-sion finpposod to have chosen j 
him. The role liokls giiOd in partnerships ; and • 
in i'o.speot of othces of trust, Wkicii aVe not sale- 
^ able. 

' PELEGATF. (,Sfev Bklboation.) 

DELEGATES, COIJBT OF, 
formerly the hi^hr^jt court of in 
timl and matitlnte causes in England. This 
court was ciM3alcd bj’ Hoiily Vfll. for tho jf>tir- 
Irtwe of hearing appeah from ecclesiastical coijtrfcs, 
A tight "which haci previously l>oen held h^ the 
|w»|x\. It wasso called Iwicauso the judges Jh&d 
Acuigated to them their i>o\ver6| by cotxumssiou 
imdtT the great seah In oriliuatv cjises, it wns 
composed of throe comniou-law juagcs^tl three 
civilians, but in special casos a fuller 
was sometimes isvsned. This court was aholished 
by 2 and 3 Will. IV. c, 92, and its i^owcrw tiujis- 
f er rwl toLho hang i n ci>u ned . By 3 and 4 Will, IV . 
<j. 4 t#^nn 4 0 and 7 Vic: c, 38, its powofa are now 
(ixercLod' by the iudicial committee of tho privy 
<iOttndl. ' • 

DELEGATION, del-e-^i^ (Lot,, dek- \ 
ptf/dO) itMn T or commit to], is pro- 

pecly tb« investing one with authority to act for j 
. nnoUjoi?, and hi*)? Eeuoo omno to bo applied to a 1 
Ixjdy 6f persons deputed thus to act. Before the 
pvPBcnt constitution of tho tlnited States of 
America was adopted, the persons constituting 
the oongvdsH at Fhiladolphm were called dolo- 
j?iitcfs<;^nd tho body of representatives of a state 
in congro«< ;aro still caJM the delijgation of a 
al^te. in^l^Ia^Jnndaiid Virginia, w&t in most ^ 
of the other statea is called the Hottse of ‘Rt!fi>re- 
aentativesis thorn calli^ the Honaoof BoIogiMies, 
^Koname of delegAto is alae given to the renre- 
^entatives sent to the cciti^grcss of the TTnlted 
■States from tarritorieanot yetf(ninedinto»t(itt*s. 

. In the »on-oxtiuct of tlm Church, in 

. Venioe, and TjomWrdy, the term M^zione was 
foismctly appUiid to tho governing court Of a 
.;prcrVinae as well as to tho provinoe itself. 

f^DSSiICATE INTEBTIGATION,” an 

histltuied into the oenduefc of the 
d'^tldeoasi of Wales, afterwards Queen Charlotibe, 
cotodiptt; of Goorg© Tho iaquiiy was 
the Gountew of Jersey, fe J. and 
of rank, 4imd was 
the Privy Contn^. 

djord Eiaklne, 
'ft«d Lord BUonbovotigJn Tho 
Jh'iaoesa wer*e disproYod. 





iselilier 


iho land. Jt is generally applied to that great 
overflow of watm' narrated in »^cripturc, and com- 
monly known oa the Flood. This great event ia 
^dliunrP.y cahjuhitril to have occurred in the 
.r$56feh year after iho croatiou, and 2293 years 
W'fore Christ, The oonris© acooimt of this gri»t 
catastrophe giViSi^ 'hi.^cred writ has given riao 
to much ^cu»6i&. Without going into all tho 
points cmincot^l with thia subject, wo may 
briefly allude to a few of them. Mr. Oeo^o J 
Bmith recently discovered among iho AsHViiah^ 
remaina tablets containing an ^ account of Iht^ 
fl,ood, coinciding in nKiiiy pariiculnrs with tlio 
Bcriptutal account. Wo find in the legends arid 
traditions of most of tlm oarltcv races i;poti tho 
aartii (tire Chinese, Hindoos, Persians, (boeks, 
Ac,) f^ccounts of a similar catastrophe, &omo<jimea 
in Oil allegorical form. E^u the Mexicans, 
Feruviaiis, and other ruder nations of tho new 
wnrldi are represented as having theii' traditions 
of the great deluge. Numerpns ingenious aud 
fandfiil ' theories were formeny given forth in 
oTfterto explain' the phenomena of the Deluge; 
ouil early geologists believed that they found ia 
the fossil roTnaiuR imbedded in tho earth unques 
'‘ioned ovideuco of tliis uaiversal destruction. So 
far t*a the better understood teslunony of gwlogy 
goes, however, we have wo evidence that hcsvia 
dk'ectly upon thin subject ; and some of tJ>'^ ablest 
scimitific and theological Rtudenta ore now dis- 

J iuecd to regard the Biblical dclugo as pjnii,d and 
ooal. It is true the language of the narrative in 
fienesds aeema to imply itb univitjr.sahly ; but 
similar ©xpreseiohs arc UR<‘fl in Henpture in ca^es 
whore tho moaning is evidently Imuted, For 
inatottce, we read that “n 7 ? countries camo into 
Egyiit to flosoph for to lury corn ; because tho 
fttoiino was so sore in lands,” In i King.s, 
Obadiah telly Elijah that “tiiere is -rt'r nation or 
kingdom, Avhilher iny lord hath not 14 -‘ut io sock 
thee.” In the hook of Daniel it b s^iid tluic 
King Darius wrote unto «?/ pi*oph\ nations, and 
luttguages, that dwell in hU the earth.” It U not 
to be iD*,ippos0d that fchuRe jih rases are t<j he la ken 
literally, mid it is not quite m)re.asonablc to sui»- 
pose that tho moaniTig of the word ** till,” in the 
account of the flood, may be subjeut to a Bimil u* 
limitatioti. 

DB LetiTATIOO INQTJJBEN0O, 

in-im-rtti'-dv. (See ISiSAKi'i'V.) 

DEMAGOGUE, (Or., demos f' 

people, and apopoi, leader), wasapidicd, in ancient 
Greece, to sudi persons as by their abilitios had 
groat power in fining over the mass of tiio 
people to their views, and thus obtained great 
influence in the state. Tlxis was its origimU and 
proper signification; but it on me, alter wards to 
be applied lu a bad sense to such as attempted to 
mislead the people, and gain them over to their 
own imlflsh vfows, and who did not hesitate to 
resort to deceit and falsehood for tliat pur|>ose. 
In' its original imoeptation it was Te;ganled «s a 
most honourable deiignation, having been applied 
to Solon, Demosthepes, and others Of the most 
Illustrious men of antiquity ; but it is now almost 
invariably used hi a bail sense. 

DEAIAROATION, LXP; op, de-war- 

koi'-sAtin (Fr.y, in the languagic ©f politic^ is ap- 
plied to tlii^ line tsr baundaiy en by two 

eontendiug parties, or fixed by 4^, regardii^ 
soina dotted terntflii:j|^v OK^naMl in 

tjia 15th wlSn,.ll?mvjala»«sd^ VX, in 

oedar to settle 
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on tho subirKrt of tliw Inil^iswji pi)Bso}$$ioi*Sj 4r6^ 
an imi^ifinary lino thremg'h 
poe9t\s»iou» of bo^ io luai$ 

tei-iQ cloxnarcation yf&^ ftH^lbatSU It Iw 

ooiuo to be m Idtis^usfr ui m>&k of tbe lant- 
,g^cs of Fairopo. ;* ,' ^ 

'DBlVrEfiNE^ ’(Not.> dmndnet’y do- 

jnayiic, probably from |j«|„ 4(JiM'mcuni% 5«wch 
liwicls an wore next to ilw barn’s ma^isiou, whieU 
lie zsetatnod in bia own lia 4 >^la for tbc use of Ins 
^,'iiou«oboltl awiX far liol^pitality. At ibe present 


|kIuH mab) eiiasEC<?x of mind baa an oqiwl 

aliara intbe ppwi^. JSucb a coinliiioti 

oimld mfy iadit 4ia vwry f^maU commttnitiwf, a,s 
’(flteta ibo bf oi!i<R0«tC4?mft ; audio Modern 
tSmas VO 4 ttn ihe Bwis» 

wititoiws, Vbero *11 pniilio S* diaoueue^l in 

afdll AtMMsnbijf of tbo It tbua i^eumo 

nooemry to Wve teomw'AHEo delog^tes, or ro}nro- 
80iitiitivefl, .d<ft*tod by tb* pfeojd* for tb* pi»rtM>f<o 
of oarryinff ontlio govewawtent, and investod with 
p0w«s*ft for tWt piSu^poiK^. feo long m ihepe are 


eiay, demeano si^adfiea ilia right whbdi the owner i roRponsdde to the }»m%r hy whom 

- • t«e«e powers are dolegivM, tUi8 ia«ttll a demo* 

eraoy, though it iji ovid»sntJy low pm^ ti)an tlM 
other, aa tho wiil of the iKtc^ilo bf directly 
cKcrcasod, and is hoiMS* liaUo to bs mlAiroprescii* 
tLd or crcHwed. Tho prihoiplo of diinoonboy ia 
’Umt of eq*.aaUty, and of ovety member of a oont- 
jamnity Iwjing jpptiiled to a vole* in iho eUaiw of 
that ^wmrat'nt of wliieh he w» a fiTtbJept. la 
ordfii* to tliist hoiwjverj oacii owe ottgUt b> *eo 
oloarly what the true mtc^'<^!it8 of Uhi atmie are, 
and a^'ek to advipMo ilnim. (£ltT Aiamv>OEft.oy 
and 'Mc>:^A 4 tCHt.) 

P'EMOOHAl'H, f?ew''0*hmtff.---Thc Staiih- 
mu or alave ’holding luu iy in the great tivil war in 
the TJnitorl BtatOR wlopted ih^ luiim of Demo- 
crats ; the aholitionista of the ^orthor^ Stateis 
being known as Bepnblkaiifi. 


in ppsseasiou oi laada la ftje-simplo liaa in his 
estate. 

DEMETIHAy a Orsek fe«»tival 

ill honour of Pewotor, or Ceres, held at seed- 
timo and E sting teti days. It appears to be the 
same as that generallj'^ called Tlicsmojibwia. 

T)EMTGOI>S, detii^-ciindit, in Cxa^ and 

Homan mythology, a kind of haU«god%^rt inferior 
kind of cleities, who were regaiidetf as havdiig 
womi: tiling earthly in their coinposltioiu They 
Worn goDOMally tuo spirita of such men as had 
boon cieifted, Vnoro p.-irticularly sviclj. of them a» 
wore regarded as tlio ofispriug of divinities and 
mortals, 

DEIVI r833, (L'*m*vc' (hV., a town 

ap\dicd to the conveyance of an «sstate, cither la 
fee, 01 for lifo, or years. The king’s death is, in 
le w, called tho deniUe of Uic croton to his royal 
^ueces^or. In Enghind, aecoi<iiug to- public lew, 
“tlio king never diesj” for immoiilatdy the 
death of tho reigning luonateh occurs, the fiorie- 
reign ty passes to his successor ; no oerembny or 
iustallation is ift<|uir‘'d. the successor biMSmniog 
moaareli by tlio act uf tli.i huv itself, lilHokstonu 
Hhi'-' u-ntorMi"' ihi^i <5ust< <ii ■.' ■ '*Ho tender is tlm 
hw of .lU'^ even a )»o««ibilHy of hvs death, 

. 'lat ii, ' < dissolution k geiumdiy called hb» 
d rui-se, an expression which signifioa merely tt 
i-iaiisfer of propeity.” 

DEMIUIUIK, demioitrpoSi 

iioni people, and ervon, work), litorally 

a workman or bandicraft^riwu, u term emidoyed 
by the Gnostics h) denote a. boing whom, th^ 
ngrirdod as tho creator of the vit^ibSte world. He 
was, in tkeh’ view, the orxihon fv chief of tho 
lowest order of the -spirits in ejaifiteaaoe prior to 
the creation of this world ; and it w»s ho, they 
fraiii, who, by contact with chaos, gave to this 
i^irtii its fonn and living ehoractors. From him 
man rocelved his p»yi*h 0 y or sensuous soul ; while 
from Ood, the supremo dhiuity^ ho v^joeivud his 
higher spirit, ot ^mouriid. In this way they 
attempted to acoourii for tho exist<>ncc of a good 
and evil principle in man, and for the origin of 
evil in the world, (te GMwtics.) 

DEjVIOOHAOy, (Or., de7m», 

and h'oteOy I rvdo or gown), is usually defined 
to be a government in which ilie whole of tim, 
people, or a great prepoptSon nfthem, oxereiso the 
aoveo^eigii .power, either dhpeoUy ot % m&tm x>f 
representative*. Among the Greeks, from whom 
we have reooivod the term, it denoted a go voni- 
ment in which the sovesE^ei^ty Was' exen&d by 
the great body of the omisetts. dt was at, so 
necessary to a demoOraoy that’ tlte^ xiaajoHty of 
tlm citisens be of ^e poorer dta$s ^ for, according 
to Aristotle, if a eonf^erable of tho 

citisetis are rich, and exelUde the reiimih&g i^ly> 
who are p6cnr^ po^tkal rights, is not a 
democracy. A prtrh depamoy te wKmi «v«ry 


DEMOjST, d/’Ttton (Gr., diam&o)f ymn tho 
tuiMO given by tV anoimits to certain spirits or 
genii, which tbey rejjni’dvjd as liit<'rmediatu bo- 
twvon gods and men. Aoeording to I'lato, the 
name i* dmv«d fSrom dmupm^ koowing, in allu* 
«on to their ghperior InMligoncc, llomcr and 
some of the earij^^r of the Greek wHters applied 
ihf* tom goaitrallj’^ to every order of being 
»w|»cri<n‘ to yuan ; hence tho s:t>ds wCrc sometimes 
ediled domons, and the adjective dxtmmiakoh 
was usod to sigiiify diMne, In Hmoil wo havc»* 
lui express aocottni of the demons, as S£*ird.a in* 
termbdiato botWeon gods and man, Ixiing thn 
seals of men who Inwl li\'ed in tlio golde*i and 
i*«jlvor ages, and of whom there were dMcrenfe 
orders. According to Plato, tho den^ is a 
midtllo intelligence between the godw^cM' nwni, 
WOicliing over, directing, and K^ontding th* 
notions of thr .'lattor. In the oidnioa of some, 
the celestial deities dhl Jvot nl all interferii in tlM 
maimgoment of hmntot afftdiw, but committed ib 
entirely to tlio care of the demons ; and that 
every mortal at birth tcociveil a isxrticutfif demon, 
wlio accompanied him tln^ingh lifo’ and act<i<l as 
his guiding «i>irit. According to tliyir intluenco, 
domonB w*Te distinguished as good ftwl bad— 
and poomiemom (Or., nijffthois, good, 
and kako^t 1«mI) ; hut in eifehor case they were 
regarded ns carryiDg out the intentions of tho 
gods, and not as being in any dfigreo hostile or 
opj»qsed to them. Hence, in its originnl sense, a 
domoii was not Wiccssftr3y an evil spirit, an idea 
winch has come to ns from the *TeW?t, wliu were 
wont' fo 're^td tbn dMii^ ,bf. otUn* nations', as 
only embommotits or eht^us^Ties of tUo Evil One. 
The genii of the Homaijs ,wwi auaJoj^tiii to the 
demomi of the Gteclca, though they (ufreredfromL^ 
them ih many' important pariicukirs. Evt^ry in- 
dividual was Wiwd birth torccoW^' aparti- 
ouW genius; which aoeompctincil him mrough 
life, and condaotod him tlirough its ratioua viojs- 
Etudes. The genius was rvprewJitcd as enjoying 
! the good things of this life ; ■and benco, for ono 
to hi* appetites wo* to deftftiid, Ids gomu8» 



DEMOmACAL POSSESSION 


deJpartment 


It wa» genersvlly that w<h person h^d 

two genii—a gopd and a bad ; and the one or 
the other prevaflcd, so -rt/as hi« conduct good ojr 
the reverse, Il^ces ancl Cities, as well as men, 
were believed to have their particular genii, The 
origin of the doctrine of dotnons is to be sought 
in the The Hindoos associated with theu' 

suiMfemeddty, Brahma, an innumerable host of 
messengmn or demons, called deitjan ; and the 
Persians etill further developed and systematized 
this doctrine of subordinate spirits. In aooord- 
nnee with the dualistic principle of their re- 
ligion, they had two kinds of demoiis — those 
who were eervants of tho good principle, or 
Ormuad, and were called Izcds, or genii of tho 
Light, and those who served the evu principle, 
Ahriman, and wcrc^ called the Dews, or genii of 
Darkness, The Jews, at the time of the' Baby- 
lonish captivity, doubllofls became aoqutdnt^ 
witli the system of tho Persians ; and to this 
may perhaps ha attributed many of th« popular 
notions that were after warns held by them oh 
this subject. Among Christian writers demons 
are simply fallen angels, or devils, as used in the 
Now Testament; and demonology is thus a dis- 
oOut.se on the supposed nature and properties of 
such evil spirits, and of \tho superstitions re- 
garding them. {See Magio, WmlKCiiAlCT.) 

DEMONIACAL POSSESSION, 

i’’(trkali is one of those questions that has oc- 
casioned a groat deal of discussion, and which, to 
Christians, has presented no few difllcaltios. 
Ihe question is, whether, when Christ was upon 


the earth, wicked and impure spirits were per- 
mitted to take up their abode in the bodies of 
human beings, (urectingi ' controlling, and tor- 

^ .^1} rm a-lla alj_ 


meniing them. I^ioso t^fao hold tmt this was 
not the case, maintain that the appearance 
wdiich characterized those said to be possessed 
do not differ in any particular from what wo 
observe in cVrtain diseases in tho present day ; 
that siioti^ beliefs \tcre common to the age add 
people among whom Christ waa s tl^t he, 
when speaking hf demons, merely conformed his 
langnftgo td their understandings, and spoke so as 
to bo andeWtood by them. On the other hand, 


tics, or epileptics; that, they knew Christ, smti 


acknowledged him to be the' Holy One. of ; 
that Christ himseiE addressed them as unclean 
Spirits ; and that the account of the demons en- 
tering the herd of swine cannot be accouutodior 
in any' other way,. The question is beset vrith^ 
dithculties. The Rev. 0 ; Boutell tiays, in bis^' 
‘^Diotionoiy of the Bible This demoniacal' 
possession was a reality^ nd less cCrtaih than ter* , 
rible ; still it must not be overlooked that it vrns 
also a special and oxceptional nealityv swp^er- 
added to the sinful Intlrmiliy of fallen human 
nature), distinct from that spiritual acUoii and Inn 
duenee 4 f the Devil--that supreme eriOL toij^^hicth 
all H^h ^ heir-HM weR at ik unhaOb^ed and | 

ttuhwy ABianoc wi^ \ , ,, , 

^ an, exoeptlott'mwen : 

bjr to a or aoiiOn to the suhS- 

ctenhy m libint of laUF.el' the base of the opposite 

' OTelo'hi 

is applied to ohe who it, by 
bh^>^ ahem bat who beep made an leg* 
Jkh'eis^jici^'by lotfeers patent or by-emtiftcatesoC 
tho hoi^e sCctetUfy tUte. T^^$ugh,lio ei^Oyii 


more privileges than an alien; lio -ia not on an 
equal footing with a natural-born S\ibj«efc. Ho 
cannot hold any olibce of trust or receive a gmnt 
of lands fron* the crown. He may hold lands by 
purchase, which an alien cannot, hut lie cannot 
take by inheritance, neither can his issue before 
denitation inherit to him. (iSce NATOBAUZA* 
Tioiff.) “ 

DENOMINATIONS, THE Tnp.EB, 

de-mm-e-nai'’'shurts (from Lat., demmim, I 
name), a term applied to an association of ilis- 
sentiug ministei-s residing in ami about London, 
organized in 17^7, and which possesses the 
privilege of presenting addresses at court. The 
three dominations are the Bresbyterian, tho In- 
dependent, and Baptist. The origin and object.s 
of this l>ody are involved in some obsomity. On 
presen^ng their address on tho accession of a new 
sovereign, tho whole body are introduced, ami 
have the honour of kissing hands ; on other oc- 
casions tjgjV present their addresBos by deputa- 
tion of flnout twenty, who arc received in the 
Royal closet, 

DEODAND, dd-o-dmd (Lat,, 1)€0 damlum^ 
given to God), was a term applied to a pcisonai 
chattel which had occasioned tho death of a man 
without the default of another, and which was, 
by the law of England, forfeited to the crown, iu 
order to he applied to pious uses, or distrilmted 
as alms by the Icing’s almoner. According io 
BlackstOne, the custom was designed, in tho blind 
days of Pope'ry, os an expiation for the sonls of 
such as were snatched away by sudden death ; 
but it scorns more probable that it is to be im- 
puted to tliat natural horror which one fcelh at 
wliatever has occasioned the death of a human 
being; orvit may have been intended to teach 
oautioa to owners of cattle or implements which 
were attended with danger. The custom was 
also a part of the law of Moses ; and simitar re- 
gulations are to be found in the laws of most 
nafcionsu peodands wejm abolished iu this 
country by 9 and 10 Vic. #b2. 
DEONTOLOGY, dC’On-toV-O’jc (Or., deojh, 

dUu, and hitoSf a discourse), properly signifit s the 
sCienoe of duty, and expresses well what is com- 
nundy known as ethics, or moral science. It has, 
however,, boon adopted by Beiitham and his 
followers to designate, their own pi rticular doc- 
trine of ethics. 

DE^PABTMENT, de^pai'f-ment (Fr,, d*/- 
pnsribrtcr/t),' is a territorial division bf France, 
which was introduce in ,1790, at the instigation 
ot MirObeaif. Previous to that time Franc© was 
divided into provinces ; but these wore looked 
upon aS too amtocratic by the revolutionists, and 
a new division was effected. The great object 
■ to. render them nearly equal to a certain 
average of size and popiRation, sp that the more 
^^ulpus departments are genen^y the smallest ; 
wit the mlo w^s not uniformly adhered to. The 
usmes were chiefly taken from tho rivers, mouh- 
or other prominent geographical features, 
(pie number of old provinces wasthirty-four, and 
the number of departments formed was cighty- 
, three. Afterwards, under Napoleon, the number 
was incteased to one hundred tod thirty; but 
afterwardsv thn number was ei^ty^five. Tliree 
n^w departroen.^ Weri^ormed out of the newly 
tonexed territory of Bavoy and Nice, hncl one, 
the.Bos-Bblin, lost after tfid German war, mak- 
ing the number at prestot eighty-soven. t)vcr 
6fvch department is an oMw ctoed a prefect. 
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appointed by tbe govemm«nit wad a amseil ^e* : 
fi'ifeclui'e. The departments ata subdinded 
into arrondlisoments, each of Which is under a 
sub -prefect. AnyindiBsemants are again sub* 
divided into^ cantons, and these into communea, 
corresponding in some measure to our parishes. 

DJSPOKTATIGK, kcr-YtoT-Uti^-shun (Xiat., 
d<*pqrtatio)^ a kind of banishment to use among 
tho Komaua, to virtue of arhich a condemned 
X^erson t^as sent to a foreign country, his estate 
confiscated, and himself deprived of the rights of 
a Jlonfuiu cHizeu. During the 3Prenck revolution, 
deportation was resortctl to in Heu of the guillo- 
tine, and many xmlitical olfendont were to this 
way got lid of. The punishment was revived 
after tho establisliment of the Second Empire, 
and a number of troublesome iierSons were re- 
moved to South America or Algeria. It ranks 
third in the order of punishments; capital pun- 
ishment, and condemnation to tlio gadeys or 
public works, for life, being the two ^hest. 

DEPOSITION, 4^p-o-sish! (Xat., dSspost- 

tio)^ the testimony of a witness put down to writ- 
ing liy way of answer to interrogatories exhibited 
for that purpose. Informations upon oato, and 
the evidence of witnesses before magistrates add 
coroners, arc reduced into writing in the words 
used liy tho witnesses, or as nearly thereto as 
possible. Depo8ition.s arc not taken to evidence 
if tho witnesses who made them can be produced j 
liut if tho p(3rsonwho made the deposition dies pr 
bm>nu-a insane, or is beyond the juiisdiction of 
the court, his deimsition is then read in.eo^ti as 
the best evidence obtainable. 

DEPOSITION, to tho Church of Scoiblandj 
is the depriving a clergyman of his ecolcislaatical 
digiutyuudof tho teuiporaiitics of Ids benofice, 
in consequence of immoral or sf^andalons conduct, 
or of Uohling doctrines contrary to tho atawlards 
of the Church. Usually, i»roceeiliugs are come 
incnced in the yucsbytery within whoso hounds 
tlie clirgyman officiates; bult an appeal lies 
against its judgment to the General Assembly, 
fJo may afterwards be restored by tho General 
Assembly to his i)ositiou as a minister, but he 
cannot bo restored to his benefice. 

DEPAT, de-pof (Er,, the name given 

to any place to which naval and military stores 
are deposited ^ but it is ,m<>re particularly oppltod 
to tho town or bayra& which fqrrn the noad- 
quarters or home statton of any regiment the 
main portion of which, is serving atooad. . XXoto 
the records and bookrt of the regiment are kept) j 
and one or two reseryo companies ai’O statiunert, i 
which are called dep6t companies. AW recruits 
and young officers appoifttcd to tim regiment arc 
sent to the dcx>dt to be drilled, and to Iwh their 
duty before being sent out as rointotoemonjts to 
the regiment wherever it i^lic stotloned abrdad, 
The depdt system Was inttoauced into the British 
Service in 1825. ' , \ 

. DEPHI'VA.TION, (from 

Lat„ (fc, and Itomb 

Law, is the removing a peikpn; wfm tome degree, 

dignity, or order to the ^httr^V.andiho d'ep 

irsg him of his ecelosiastitiid preferments. Iti ‘fiB 

causes of deprivation, whore « nersoh to in 

Xiossesslon of a benefice, these Wpgt must jptouT i 

—1, The parfy must beeitedAnd 

axiyiear ; 2, a charge' must ha' j^ve’u o^hiiit him 

by way of Ubel or article ; 3,, a timu 

must be assigned tor hto .pmto^imd totors^ 


Ties ; 4, the jierson accused shall have the liberty 
of counsel to defend his causOf to cxceyit agiitoNt 
wituessiis, and to bring lisgal proof against tlmm ; 
and 5, there must lie a solemn sentence read by 
the bishof)^ after hearing the merits of the cause 
and the pleadiugs on both aides. Ipoontinence, 
dnmkenui&8« after mlmoaltion* and gr«>«a scandal, 
are deemed suffiotont grounds for dexn'ivatiou, 
when xu’ovod Ao the satisfaction o| the court; 
also disohedienOe to the orders and constitutions 
of Ithe Chinch j conviction of treason, murder, or 
other felony, by a tomi>oral court ; or of perjury, 
either in a temporal or ecolcMasticol court. 

“DB PBOPUNDIS,” atpro-fum-di, 

(“Out of 'the depths^), Ihc first wor<la iu the 
lAtiu voi-sion of tiie taoth Psalm, which form a 
portion of the huiial servico of the Itomau 
I Oatholio Church. Tho chant is very tender and 
solemn. 

DEPUTATION, dep-u-fui'-sAun (Dvt., dc- 

putfUio)y is a number of persons scleoM to order 
to represent tho views of a largt>r body or com- 
pany on any particular qxicstion, to lay tlieic oose 
before some xiei“son of intliumeo or in titttco, or to 
ttot for them to any particular affair, 

DEPUTIES, CHAMBPIE 

was, under the Erenoh tnonarchy, the lowtu* of 
the two legislative chambers iu that c<m«try. 
It consisted of 430, members represonting tho 86 
dcxiartmcnts, and holding office for tliroe ytars. 
Each member was required to ho at least 30 years 
of age, and to pay annually, of direct taxation, 
500 francs. The right of election was vested in 
pemotts 25 years of ago, and j)aying 200 francs 
of dircot taxation ; lists of such {persons hcitig 
made out atuiually by the mayors of the several 
oommuuos, and revised by tho iirofeot. The 
Ohamber of deputies was composed of throe groat 
diviMons— the ut/td drmtt dm ^nrhtt ami tho 
jceidrea* The odftd droits or right side, was to tho 
right of t^c pr^^jidwrlt’s chair, and consisted of such 
membe^ to were toolinod to support the royal pre- 
rogative. Tim or left aide, was occu- 

X)ied by those that usually supported popular 
meaures; while those X’ertons who gencriiliy sup- 
ported the mioitoers oceuxued tho [rmurt 

droit and centri (nt)ichc\. The constitutional 
mowchy and representative governrrikent of 
Erance being overthrown by the revolution of 
1848, a National Assembly was tostituto^l, the 
mcmberB of which Were elcoted by baXjioi and a 
sufTri^o all but universal The National 
Asseii^ly was abolished in 185: , and the year 
following a new form of government was estab- 
lished. Oorrosxionding to the Chamber of 
Dephtlea under the old regime was the ( br/A? 
Zepidatifi; or legislafcivo body, oomposod of aOi 
menibero,' to .the proportion of on© dexiuty to 


ahoOt every 3S»,c^ «i^lectors to each of the do]^rt* 
mehts. Tho^iatoher of Deputies is now one of the 


its poputotion to to extoto of 100,000, an addi- 
tional deputy tot each 100,000, or portion 
AhCrto^* '^<fre are 532 members to the Cbnmbjjr 


Dittos, and th^ only torinisito tor a <leputy 
A tdttoenrand twenty-fivo years old. A 
Lieputy receives payment for hi« services, cquiva’- 
ttot to 1^00 a year. The President of the He- 
public can, with the consent of the Bonotoi dia- 
Splve the. OhamW of Depatics, before tha togoi 
el^iratiOA of ito tuna 
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DEPUTY, (fcy-w w 610 e who S« '' 

In thio plaoo of nnofJn t, and who cxia-'^dncs tho 
Urtwev thiit r»t6f>eidy bt'l6na« to him. m;- 
IwjiiitmuHt offt deirnty tiot»s not frootheprincipaj 
fronj rtiOponfiihiUtry, 

DERBY ADMTNfSTRATIONS, 

The Earl of Derby beciimo rrinoe Minist-or, after 
tbo fosjignation of Lord Johu Kiis.«5^H, on the aist 
of February, T852, butmigned on the 17th of l>e- 
coTnVier, liaidng been defeat, ed on the Budget. The 
Eavl of iterhy a^in took oitico, on the af^th of Feb- 
tuary, 1858, and retained it until Juhe it, 1859, 
in oonsoqunnne of a vote of want of oonhdcnco. 
A third Derby Aviminirttraiion was formed July 6, 
t 3';)6 ; blit Lord Den by resigned op account of ill 
beaUb, hV-bruary 1868. 

D 15 IMi VT/i’ ES J ( Sec PiiYMOtiTH 

JjKXTHttK.V.) 

DKUE LTCT, dey-ediM (Lat., dc, and jv- 
li»ijtio, 1 leave or foraafce), in Iaw, is a term ap- 
plied to such goods ji,s arc thrown away or re- 
linquished by tlio owner. A ship which hfw* 
boon wreokofi ts derelict, if tbe itiaHt«r and earew 
Mball have abandoned her, without liopc of ro- 
irovory. {Srr K.vt.VAot?.) In tbo ca^c of hmds | 
G;airn‘d from tlie aea, the laflr hold^, tliat if tius 
goiti bo by sinall itnd imptn-contilvlc degrtics, it 
shall go to tbo owner of tlm land immediately 
bcJiind ; but if it be sudden and ooiiHiderablc, it 
belt mgs, by common law, to tlm ciowu. In the 
eamc way, iw llio case of an island rising in the 
8ca, it. is held to be the in’operty of the crown, 
though the civil lawgiver it to the first occupant. 

DKHVfSH, tfor'* in . 4 . {Persian, a poor jwrson), 
5 a employed like the cm responding Arabic word 
/ukii\ to denote a partioukr class of parsons in 
Moslem countries. Thtre are many ditrorent 
broths rhooiis and orders of derrijihesj, who are 
gonoralJy named after tlieir founders ; »j>d, ac- 
cording to tradition, their origin dates from tlm 
enrlio^ft times of Islam, but they probably Arose 
at a much kWr perioti -They mostly live in i 
nohly-eudowod convents oallcd Tokkije or Chan- 
gab, and are under a, chief, who has the title of 
sheik or pir— i.e., edder. They iii»e generally al- 
lowed to msirry, but ai^ obhgetl to^eep one or 
two nights a week in the convent of their cii'der. 
Among 901310 of the orders a part of tlieir religious 
oxeroises consiRts in dancing wnd tiimitig round 
with grmt velocity, while others subject their 
bodioa to the moat cruel tortiires, 'npwgh they 
seem genorally io leiwl very, worthless U'vcis, they 
roganhul with great ^wei and venciration. TIpj 
beat'kuowu otiler* are tb^ Hcstattm {establiahed 
in 874), ICadriK (13:6^), (r»82), 

<1273), Jf(tkdtihefidi» (T3X9), {13^), 

Mu^hemu (ts^ih \x6oi), and J&mli* 

DKSCEKT^ fLat,j Fr., 

in which wnv tho termwutoUy spelt, in 
|dl old lawdbooka), the title whereby « plan, on 
the daatU of his ancoAtor, obtains the inhentance 
as IW^-ioent is defined inihoiothr- 

pretoiiion ckuia© of the 3 and 4 Y^ill, fV, o, to6, 

*^#0 title to inherit Jand# by roa^bn ef boh* 
lit we^ when the heir shall bo ati an* 
ve^O'idr cio&attrml relatioii, as where he slmtl ho 
« clifA^or othur^ {See HlEtE, luHiniUTV 

i?e- 3 er'*fdr {Lat,^ desertrs^ to 
ahamhm), tbo a[iamo ai>plitd. ,io any soldier or 
aai^or who edisoonda from liia ffQgii»en.t or ahiii 


• the purpose' of ttv<»idiug the duties Avhich he liae 
coiKv-jitud to tlischarge for a curtain perio<J. De- 
sertion is pmiiebod l'»y imprisouinciit and dogging 
but tJ»e iiumher of htshes allowed t<i be awarded 
by court-imu t.nl wr;l. to i^x-iecd fifty. It in- 
volvewtiie loss of atkliUouttiiniy «iidj»*nu;ioju 
conduct money and stripes, and rank no.! , eni 
raUsioued officer. If a soldicu' or sailor is meioly 
absent Avitboufc leave for a short period, the bu;.i.ch 
of discipline committed does not amount to do- 
sertiou, and is punishtd by loss of j)ay foi tlio 
time he is absent, and confinement to Lfu rabies or 
extra drill. Any one who induces a sohUor or 
sailor to desert is liable to penal soi vitude for 
life. Tbo crime of duficrtioii was fu) moily j)Lm- 
ished by doaifi ; and it is only since 18^ tliut lloj 
i cngl-om has been abandoned of branding ti«u de- 
serter on the breast or fihouldcrwith tUulutUr D. 

DESERTION, (lf-z*y-ftfnw^ in MaiTJagr.-- 
Till roreutly, the law of Kugland made no ]vro- 
vision for a Wife’s obtaining redress for uilfnl. 
di'HCftiou by her husband ; but by 20 .and :n Vie. 
c. 8';, and 21 and 22 Vies c. jo8 , d* ^rrtl«)n by 
either spouse is made a ground of judinal separa- 
tioti, and provision is ma<lo for the ])rot<'{-Mon ol 
properly acquit cd by a vvifo who lia.'. b.M u de- 
scrte^l. Dtvokok ainl dunioiAU S/.I’ak\- 

TJON.) 

DESIGNS OF COPYKIGHT.- - ria f-rst 

Atd granting protection to tlio inveutor oi dr e’gn:^ 
was passed in 178/ (27 Goo. 111 . 3S). but tbo 

IttW as it now ovists wiis ostablibhcd l.y /..its 
passed in the ju'osont reign. The Aci ' an. I u- 
Vic. c. 100, rop(‘alcd all ju'cvious i)**sigiis AuU. 
There art* in lingland two distinct rights, found* (i 
upon difiorent Acts of Parliament, or llm npjdi- 
cftfcion of designs and copyright, and the a[)plu'a- 
I tiou of do.'sigiis for oniamenUxl purpose's, ami 
copyright on the application of design*! lor tJio 
shape ami configuration of artiolos <»f utility. 
The dmatiou of the right in respect of d* signs 
lor ornamental purposes, varies, according co rlie 
artiolcs to ivhich the right .applies, iroin nun' 
niontlis to five years; but the Board »>f Trfub 
has power to extend the periods accordin,-: (o ity 
diacretiem. To ensure protection, the design 
must have been registered at the projier (-die*' 
previously to piibUcar.ion. Copyright in dosii'ii' 
for any article of imnufacturo having refo'cnu.: 
to some purpose of utility, must also ho rcgisfcortxl . 
FrovisioiuU registration la peimitted. and by that 
meauH a copyright for one year is obtained, wiiich 
ifl(*ry bp extended by the Board of Trade; hut 
complwtp regulation ©nstiros a copyright for thiw 
juiiwa. For provisional registration, a fee of ros, 
IS paid ; for complete re^stration, a £5 fitatwj> 
iuad a £5 f«e are required. The Loudon office of 
t&o Hogiftrar of Designs is i Whitehall, S.W. 
It i» not neocssary that tbo inventor or proprietor 
of a design ahould a Britifdi aubjeot or resident. 

m the United Kingdom. Information respecting 
existing copyrightn can. bo obtaineti at the office. 

DESPOTISM, dcZ-poi-tcwi (Or., f7i‘&potc^^ 

naastor), a form of govommont in which tho 
supremo irawer is vested in tbe hands of one who 
4 fii irrospcmBible or uftcontroUed others. Tho 
term is received from the Gveeli^Sy among whom 
it denoted, that kind of relationship that ftubfuata 
between a n^ter and his aliive& But this idea 
of a despotism is one w»hi«k aordd sievor have 
any existence in fact. Ne sovereign lias over 
been so absolute or demotic as he could 
carry out hii with > total disregard to 
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cvetj one olm\ His power #M5tu«lly <)opo»ds upoa 
lih liavmg the BUpiwrt of ft largo body of his 
subjects ; aiul h« is com^K^lod to act st'. as to 
carj:y along mth <bim thetr approval, or, at any 
i*atts not to go in opposition to their 
According to somo» a dospobisTn may inclndo any 
numlxu’ of irnlividuals governiiig for tlioir own 
mdividiittl interests, to the exclusion of those of 
the whole cornmnnity, 

DK8TTNV, (frs'-iSiH-e (lat., destina, I fbc or 
aiipoint), is an apiwinted or prccleierminod state 
or condition ; the niicossary and unaUeriablo pre- 
desiined course of cventh. A belief ht destiny or 
fate has boon held by almost every jjooplc in 
every lime, find has boon usnally inoorpomted in 
their re ligious beliefs.^ Among the ancients il 
was rogfirdod as a. power superior both to gods 
ami moll, goveruing all thingii irrcsiMtibly j for, 
according io Seneca, tbo llulo/ of all things, in 
writing the book of destiny, preseribuvl the limits 
of his own power. According to thv? Ktoics des- 
tiny is a certain arrangement of events which 
h>dow each otlicr of ahsolato necessity, thoro 
being nc^ powt'j* able to mterrnpt fchoir connection : 
and hence every man onglit with patience tosab- 
mii Id his fate, wliich no cffoi't on lun part ooitW 
pos-siWy avert. (-S'ec F.iTE.) The doctrine isnrlso 
hohl by IVIahometans, and, under the name of 
pr<‘(lc.st.ination, by many persons in tlio Ohristiftii 
chiireb. The quesitions involvc'd appefir to be 
bcy(*nd the power of the human intelioct to 
and Milton represents the angels as dig- 
cus«<ing them. 

l)J^jSTR(Xn'I()N78TS, 

(from hat., 1 desti’oy), is a ixamo given 

to a few tLieidogi.iUi/^ w'bo hm<l a kind of middle ; 
scluMue botwci'U uiiivois.%1 restoration and nndlt»»« 
pi uiinv)u, oj who m.nutam that the wickotl i^hall 
ludtlu i he for ever misorablo uor finally saved ; 
but. tli.it, after undergoing an awful suffering 
propoi tiont’d to their Crimea, they aliaU be utterly 
amiihilnted. This th'cliinc, they maintain, i« 
iru])]i<.d in the scriptural word death, which they 
liold dc-uotes ft teimination of suffering ; and 
tiiai. eternal dooih is simply anniMlatioU. 

T) ESI) ETf JDE, iii the Scottish 

law, a tecbiiioal terra signifying that o- h^a-l eti’- 
actmont baa been ropoalcd by the ©steiblioJimoiit 
of A. contrary custom sauct-ioned by general con» 
sent and the lapse of time, not by special enact- 
ment in a contrary sense. 

DETINUE, (Lai, the 

name of a w'rit which lies against nno who, Imv- 
ing goods delivered to keep, or vmragfttUy do* 
tained, nduses to restcu'c them. 

DEUTERO-OANOMOAL, 

belonging to the second canon), a term appli<?d 
by Homan Oatholio wtHfira to what is commonly 
termed by Ptotcirtanta the Apocr'ypheh or the 
Apooiyi>lial Irooks of Old Tbstainefii. ©icy 
receive their name from their being rogardcil 
as inspired, but not of the same autho^ty as the 
canonical hooks proper, - 

DEUTERONOMY/ f!0r., 

de7itero»y seobtuL and the fifth 

book of the Old *jDe«tanieKt w!»d tliiff Imi/t of what 
is termtid the Vontateueb, ©iia book la supposed 
to have been writtoii by Moseridlortly before bis 
death, and embraces a period of fiyo or ?sfet weeks 
of tlie fortiotli year of tho jouitieyii^ of the 
children of Israel in the wildernees. He flpeaks 
with the tdfeoiimi and ^ioitnde bf ah ^4 ihaa 


soon to die, and with a freedom, boldness, itud 
vehemence which none could have used hut <imi 
who hftil done so much for Urn people whvm iiu 
luldrcsftcd, jiud quo who was auxi^«^^lly 
for hs f ntuvo Wulfarr. Tho tone of < ho la w i.vils 
htiro conrndcvfibiiy in the Jmckgroun l, and T.h{' m- 
div-yuality of tho lawgiver and his pet’vdsnr 
relfttiun to thop'opU" .'itand out more piouDau utly, 
©UMnorrih cvtvriumhil, and judiwal laws ;m jv- 
pvated, with adiUtimis and evpbmation.s ; :unl 
tho jipoplo are urged to dljcdicnco lu tin* must 
uffociiouato manner, from tho consJdcinlifm 
the eiidoariag proiuisos ran do to them by thitl, 
which He wduM assuredly jif-rfovraif they did nut 
fru.<^trAio His desigUs of mercy by thok own wih 
fill cd«tiuacy. That im person might Wteivfiftor 
plead ignorance of tbo divine law*, bo comma mh <l 
that it should be road to all tlm bt riie 

end of every eevunth }oar; and conoludcil his 
mhiistcriftl labouis amtaig them by a nm^t lavu.ti- 
fid ode, and i>y giving his beuciiiotion to tbo 
several tribfis. In tho huat obaptod, which is 
commonly ascilbcd tod«>Blina, wc- liai;t?au ai.C'amt 
of tho last days of ; lunv, from tlio top of 
Mount Nebo, ho sm-veytM the pi.onuesl land ; 
fttid then, having dh-d in Monlj, was hmlt'*! hy 
Crcd bimsf'U, so that no wk‘ Ik-rtcw 1 mm tome. 
This book contains only one picphecy rolatixc to 
the MoBsifth, hut a monhoj of vmy icmarkablo 
predictious relativo to the of the .few's* 

Many imximi critics, among tlicm I'hvnld, 
Kielmi, Hleck, and OavidsoUt liidjcvc tho book to 
have been wriiteh long after the death oi Mesi^rs, 
probably nlmut the middle of the 7tli la-ntuiy he 
lore the Chri«rian em ; and tiio pccuha.nthw ef 
tbo language and nlhwous to )dact;B wdui li Moe/si 
never saw, or could lia\’e kciau, lead some w'ntrra 
t<x BUppoiio lliat the hook w.a« corni'ded from sosno 
viSTKfOli of the ptCTirras hookB of the PeT)tab''i''ii, 
with additkms and all eiarionR. (Hirer eriht s, 
however, assert tluit Dontci’onomy Is the meat 
ancient part- of the l‘ontat<mch, **tlie purm *,nl 
quarry out rd wbi- !i tlio writms of the pr^cx tling 
books drew theu* materials. ” ( T* jcNTATKl u r . ) 

DEVlE, (dr., d'UdKihit^ fake ; 

llvb., ^Uxn, odvciwy), U the name commonly 
given iu the Now IV^tnjucnt In tbu urGh-fioml 
who 18 represented ub being in oonstant o]ipoaiiion 
1 to 4j*od, end the ruler of « host of evil spit its likw 
I himself. Originally created good, be en«l biH 
foUowerw fell into rin, and ro bccaiym wicked and 
malicious. Itctoining many of bis orlgimil rjualv 
b« became ^ powerful iti*»trmi>ent for evil. 
There a-ro varioun otbar names applied to tbo 
devil in Scripture, a.s, Apollyon, Abatldon ‘‘the 
ser|)eiit/’,thc “prince of the }a»wer of the air,*' 
the “piii^co of this world,” &o. The popular 
theology of the Middle Ages made the devil a 
grotef«]|Uo ntalidous peraona-gD, adoruKl wdU 
hornB, lioofs, tmd tail ; and at a Uter iieriod, as 
Annodeus, Mvxpliwtopheks, and umb’C other 
names ; d^vihs of vanous ranks anajar in 
turc, gonomlly as a wiUy and humorous, but 
terribly pov,"<srful mr^owage. Miltcm made Ho tan 
majeotm ami higJdy cudowed ; fallen indeed, but 
retain!^ kngoUo beauty and intollect. 

ll>c!vff^We7ShiPi--''fn Ih* natlyage# ol the rihrlwlisn 
Cbarch, wl»cn m yet Irsatheu ohservjuwx'^j raier- 
mited with crude (MWic^qitiottR of purer truth, »Jiorifiur« 
Wore »ooM?t?'roe’< made to the power of evil, tind 
ffpats, aftddo^s were offered ; and amon? Iho hill innosi 
Of Imilft and acroe of the ne^to ttilif-s of' A.fri«a, the 
4eV&, or evh BpU'tt, V'sw projiithiiicd by M'^heu 

Wp ltad to the 350»rt chapter of the book of jMitH’w- 
xmiuyth^ Moee» charged the petij^le wU-b sacrlllolug 
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iinto devils, probably the wowhip of false gods Is te* 
ferred to ; -atKl, indeed, the oontext almost intimates 
HO much. 

DEVISE, {!E*r«, deviser^ to imagine or 

Invent), the act whereby a testator conveys liis 
lands by will, the conveyance of personal pro- 
perty being commonly termed a bequest. (See 
WILL.) 

DEVONSHTRE AND PITT ADMINI- 
STRATION.- -Formed November i6, 1756, with 
the Duke of Devonshire as First Lord of the Trca- 
HHjry, and William Pitt (afterwards Earl of Oliat- 
hain) as Secretary of State, but virtually the 
l*roimer. The Miiinitry was dismissed on the 5th 
of April, 1757. 

DKY, is a Turkish title of dignity, now 
applied only to the ruler of Tiipoli, hut formerly 
borne also >>y the ruler of Tunis (now styled Btiyj, 
an<I, prior to its conqin^st by the French, by that 
of Algiers. The word is of doubtful origin. 

DIO AST, di*-kast a functionary 

nmongst the .ancient Greeks, who, with his 
colleagues, w'as empowered couHtitutioiially to 
try and pass judgments upon all causes and 
<pieHtiou« that tlie laws and customs of his 
country pronounced capable of judicial investi- 
gatiim. The dicasts of the Attic democratic 
peiiod, when they were sedooted from the iiooplo, 
and when they took an oath that they would 
well and truly disch.irgo their duties, closely 
rcsemhleil the Knglish jury, The couditions pi 
tim elogibUxty of a dienst at Athens were, tliat 
)ie should br »» free citizen, in the enjoyment of 
liis? full frunchi>e, and <rver thirl y years of ago. 
Wix Uiousaud persons >vere elected for the service 
every y<'ar, 

D 10 TAIV)K, -for (Latin), the highest 

mngistrato in the ancient Koman Republic. The 
lirst dictator was appointed about me year 053 
A.t-'.O., or 50T P.O. As the co?iH4ils poaaos.s^ 
c'qiial authority, and often differed in their 
opinions, joalbusy frequently brought disunion 
into the govenuncut. In order Iai avoid these 
■evils, the dictatorship was estiibh*ihed. Tlic dic- 
tator united in himself the power of the two 
consuls, and the authoHty of all the other magis- 
trates, except that of tho tribunes, coase <3 as soon 
as he was ap]K>inted. The du;ttvtorahip cotihlnot 
'lawfully be hold longer than six months ; bxit 
tlio last dictator held in aoa n.c., and from 
tiiat lime the ooiistitutivxual diotifctorship diKijj- 
pears from Roman luAtox’y, The dictatorships of 
'Sulla au^l<^‘l'^.n^ wore entirely different from the 
former diotatorships. 

DlCTriVr DE KENILWORTH,-^ An 

award mad eat Kenilw'oTth Castlo, Warwickshire, 
l>otwcnn Heury U 3 . andallthoife httj'ons who bad 
boon in arms agiiinst him. It coutainod a coni' 
position of five yeaiV rent from tfa6 lands oml 
estates of those who had forfeited them in the 
i*obeUlon. , 

DIET, (Cer,, rekhstap ; Du., ryljwfay; 
Dan*, is deriv'ud from the l*afciUfi«>rf, “a 

ilay/ and ia properly tlio day of the empire. It 
i& ai^lled to the princii)al national assembly of 
conntrios> of Europe, Xfuder tlm old Uer- 
mati jE^mpir^, the emperor aummoned annually 
xwo . diets; which, after t wt, met regu- 

larly at liaiitfbon, besides extraordinary ones on 
special oecoslojis. The emperor ^md the diet ex- 
orcised all the pi-erogatives of sovereignty, levy^ 
iug taxes, enacting laws, deolaihag war, and 


making peace. The diet was composed of three 
cliambers : — i, the chamber of Blocfcors ; 2, that 
of the Fiinoes, which was divitlcil into two sec- 
tioTiH— the spiritual and tom i>oral ; 3, the chamber 
of tko Imperial Cities, divided iuto the Rhenish 
and Swabian benches. Each of the chambers 
deliberated separately ; but then the two first 
met ti>gether, and decided definitely on any pro- 
position, whiOh, when ratified by the einpcior, 
beAjame a decree of the empire. I’lie emperor 
could refuse his ratification, but could not modify 
the deoisiouH of the diet. In 1800, the diet was 
removed to Frankfort. (See Con if e of, ration of 
THK Rhine.) 

Extraordinary Diets of the Old Oennan Empire.— 
In 1180, tho Diet of Wurzburg deposed ITeury the 
Liar, Duke of Itrimswick. In 1467, the Diet of Nur- 
emberg divided the States into the college of electors, 
the college of princes, nnd the (!oUege of iTui)eri'U towns, 
in isjsj. the Diet of Worms summoned Luther to re- 
cant, and ho iefu«ed. In th® Rh't of Spires jno- 
blbltod the spread of the reformed religion and occa- 
sioned the protest, which gave the name of Protestants 
to the Keformorfl. In 1540, the emperor, (Miarlea V., 
suminoneilthe Diet of llatisbonto re unde the princes 
of Christendom and secure tluir co-operAtion against 
the Turks. In 1541, the Diet of hatishon was sum- 
moned for the purpose of ro-uniting the Protcstiints 
with the Papists, who were unable to agree respec ting 
twenty-two articles of faitli submitted to their conside- 
ration by the i^oiio s higate, 

Austrian and Hungarian Diets.- -German- Austria, 
or Austria Proper, has lyprovinexalDiets, lepresenting 
tho various states of the mouaicbv, and eomi>er uit to 
make laws concerning local admini'itration, x>avHcu- 
larly those affecting county taxation, the ciill'V. turn 
of the soil, educational, chunh, andcliaiitable ins’iln- 
tions and public works. The IviMChMuth, or i’ailia 
merit, consisting of two hou'^e.s is sonietimos styled 
the (.Vntral Diet ; and the term diet is also applied to 
the Hungarian Parliament, wlueh con.«ists of two 
cliauihers— the House of Magnates and tho House of 
Kcprcsentatlvos, 

DTEU ET AION DROT7\ dpu{r) aimmrMfj) 
drwaw (Fr., God and my right), tho motto of tho 
royal arma of England, first nssumr-d l»y Richard 
I., to intimate that ho hold his aovercigufy from 
God alone, and not in vassalage to any riuvTi. It 
Bcoma to have subscquontly been dr<)p]n‘d, )iut 
was aftorw^ards fiBsumedhy Edward TIT , and was 
continued (excejit dviiug the roigii of EIi/,ahciI»), 
without interniption, to tho time of William TIL, 
who used the motto Je mai iiUrndrrii^ though the 
fonuet was still retained upon the great seal. 
After him. Queen Anno used the motto Si'mpvr 
rndem^ which had b<»onusc(l before by Elizabeth ; 
but,.«iiice her dc.itU, Jheu H mon droit has con- 
tinned to bo the royal motto. 

DIGEST, dkpt'sp (Lat., (li(jeitt\ts, put in 
order), i» a name often applied to the P.andocts 
of the civil or Xloniaii law. It compiled from 
the works of previous Romau jurist.s by Tribonian 
and others, at tho command of the emperor 
Justinian, and w.is published in A.D. 533. 

lilONlTAIiY, dig' -nc-ta-re (Latin, dlgnus^ 
wwbhy), in ooclosiaatioAl matters ia one who holds 
oathiHlral or other proferment, to wliicJi juri.';- 
dictioii is annexed, giving him sumo pre-emumneo 
over mere pritfRts,or canons, ^'hc diRmtniits in 
English cathedrals are, for the most part, the 
dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, ami arch- 
deacon ; but in cathedrals of the now foundation, 
the only dignitary is tho dean. 

DIGNITY, d/m>u«), denotes 

nobleness, or elevation of mind, cousi.'^tiiig in a 
high sejiae of justice, truth, and propriety, with 
tin abhorrence of all mean and sinful acts* It is 
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also ftppUctl to tliQ titles of hotiour and authority 
among men ; iiiul those, in this country, are 
nsually divided into superior and inferior, the 
former comproheudinff dukes, martiuisc^, and the 
like ; the latter, baronets, kiiightis, &c. They 
were origiuaUy annexed to the posaessioa of cev- 
tiiin esfcatcB in land, and created by a grant of 
these estates ; and although they liave now be- 
corn© little more than personal distinctions, they 
arc still classed under the head of real p^op^'rty. 
TIaving thus, in theory at least, relation to land, 
they may be oniaile<l by the Crown within the 
statute I)e Iknrn. No temporal dignitj' of any 
foreign nation can give a man a higher title than 
that of esquire. 

DILAP IDATION, di-fap'-e-d*! im (Tint., 
(ft, and laj)iif a stone), in ccclosiastical matters, 
is the sufl’ering the edifices of a benefice to go to 
decay, and neglecting to vejiair them, and is also 
aiqiliotl to the committing, or sufieiiug to he 
coiinuittcd, any wilful waste upon the globe, 
w'oods, or other inheritance of the church. Di- 
lapidations may be sued for in the spiritual courts ; 
buL it is most usual to do so by action at common 
law. The action may be broujjht by the suc- 
cessor against the predecessor, if living ; or, if 
dead, ag^urist his executors ; an<i against an 
alienee, if made over to him to defeat the remedy 
for dilapidations. By an Act enforcing ecclesi- 
astical coiporations to grant long leases (.sand 
6 Vic. c. 108), it is provided that an incumbent 
»hall not be liable for dilapidation occurring 
during such lease. 

DILATORY, ilW-4i-ior-e (Lat., ilil(tiio\ de- 
notes literally a tielaying or putting off, and ia 
applied, in Law, to certain pleas wliich arc put 
in 'merely to delay the suit by cjiiostioning the 
prtjpnety of the proceeding rather than by (lehy- 
iiig the injury. The effect of a dilatory |dea is 
that, if siiccosaful, it defeats the particular notion, 
Icaung the plaintiff at lib(*rty to commence an- 
other in a better form, if the case should bo such 
as to admit of an amendment of that description. 

DILIGENCE, diC'C^jetiS (Ijat., 

from (/?/iV/o, I Jove oar nostly), denotes geneially 
a steady application of the mind or boily to busi- 
ness of any kind; also care, attention, hoedful- 
ness. The law rccogniftes only tliiee kinds of 
diligence —(i) Common or ordinary diligence, 
which men lu general exert witli regard to their 
own concerns ; (2) extratinl inary diligence, or 
that care whieli very prudent persons take of 
their own affairs ; and {3) low br slight diligence, 
Buch as porsous of little or no prudence take of 
theu' own matters. 

In the Law ef Scotland, rUlii,'ence is applied to the 
warrants itwnied by tlie courts for enforcing the attend- 
ancii Of witnesses, or compelling, the prodaction of 
writings It also denotes that process of law by which 
a creditor attaches the person, lands, or etfoets of Ms 
debtor, either on execution or in security for his debt. 
Diligences .are either veal or pcrson'al -real when appli- 
cable to roll or heritable rights, and personal when for 
the purpo'^e of securing the parson of the debtor or his 
jiersonal estate,* >. 

DIMISSORY LETTERS, nin' 

in the early Oiiristiaiji Church, were, at firet, 
letters granted to Chriatians on tlieiir removal 
from one place to another; but^ afterwords, the 
name came to bo more strictly applied: to lettera 
granteil to tlie clergy when they were to reraovo 
fvoni tlioir own dibcoao and settle in another^ 
testifying tiiat tliey had the bkhoiYe leave to 
depait. Ill the Church of KuglautL dimiaaory 


letters aro such as are giv»^u by a bf^bup to a 
candidate fi>r holy orders, Uaviue; i\ title m hia 
dioiuiso, direotv^fl to soine olbvr bishop, and giving 
leave for the bcaior to be oniaiucvl by biia. 

DIOCESE, di;-o ‘Styjs (Or., .idm'mis- 

tration,) wiiR origiuuUy applied, nwdi r Cou.stain 
tine tho Croat, 10 those birgo oi\i\ diosumswl’ 
the empire, each of which was unucr .v nn hnd, 
and comprise,! sevi'iwl ptovmct\+, vibieti weie 
under rectors. Tim gowrument of the Uluucb 
was adapted to this division,, and each ilioeewe 
was iitider tho Bpintual HupeviutondetnK-' of an 
archbishop, tJie leini parish tming njipliod to iln> 
cliarge of a bishop. Now tlio tonn dioeeso ia 
equivalent to lushopric, and denotes the district 
over M'hioli tho authority of a hisliup exuuda, 
{See Bishopwic.) 

DIPLOMACY, dilo'-innsn (Clr,, 

is the set of condin ting the ofilciivl intercom oi 
separate Stivles, and i»articularly of no^otuvting 
treaties. Tho tertu is of recent origin, having 
only come into genonil use since tlic bconning 
of the prosHut century, llesides atu-ndiug to the 
larger operations coniieuted with iieutiiw or 
alliances, the iliplomatist liAs to keep a vigihmfc 
eye on tho minor details of international law, to 
see that these ai'O equitably admuiisterod. H is, 
pm’haps, worthy of notice that the term is fre- 
quently used inordinary' coav'oreiutiou to denote a 
certain degree of shrew’-ilnessaudtnct ; and conduct 
which is wily and Huhtlc, without being directly 
false or fraudulent, is styk'd diplomatic. Ihplo 
macy owes its first inarkcil devtlopmeut as a 
science to tho Ttulmn republics, who, cvpoiwd an 
they were to tho attackts of groat miUtary mon- 
archies, cultivated diplomacy with peculiar care. 
■Dieir politicians, eonsspicuous among whom w'iih 
M achiavclli, became cclolnatedfor theiruniiv/illed 
skill in the science ; arnl it was long tin* iirm tico 
of tho greater BtatcM of ISuropo to cunplr>y Irabauft 
in negotiation, on account of their Rupposed 
peculiar aptitude for the subtlefics of tho pro- 
leRsiou. Tin; branches of knowledge which tlm 
diplomatiftt ought to be Kj>cci?iUy versed in, as 

f jvett by Buvou de MurWns, author of Lg ffunie 
Hj)fijm(diuun'f areas follows ;--i. The natural 
law of nations, and public law in general, which 
supply tho fmuhimoutal maximH of all positive 
Ijegislation in political matters. 2. The i>osi- 
tivo law of, ICiiropcan nations, which is founded 
on treaties and usages which modify fundamental 
maxims, and regulate the rchitioim of the ditfvreut 
nations, both in war and peace. 3. 'J'lic public 
law of tho principal states of Kiuope, Avbich is 
foundtKl on tho laws of each particular sbito. 
4. History and. its suhwdiary branches, particu- 
larly the history of wars, of noKotialion*t, ,tnd 
treaties, which soiwo to make known tin- progrcs'i 
and tendency of cabinets. 5, The various jvolii i- 
cal moans that maybe brought into operaiion: 
OK ootiocssiou, retention, eoafcdcvation, and the 
like. 6. Bolitioal economy, which show.*^ bow 
social wealth, indepcudence, ami organi.^alion 
form> 4 »tribute, ana perfect them.m;Jve;,, 7. The 
geography and statistics of the scparato STsfiM, 
8. Tbeeondtigt of negotiations, or tin courfRi to 
bo followed in treirtingof the iuter<>iR of di/fevent 
states. And 9. The art of composing djjiloinijtio 
disiMitcbes. Diplomatic agr+uis in Kur<»pL rf^nk 
as follows :-~i, ambassadors: envoy 

ordinary and ministcr*i ph'iujJou'Mtluy *, 3, num^i- 
tors reicbwvt; 4. charts jr.dhiir*.-; 3, ' r*: 

taries of leigations anti attHchvi?. The 
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ttnft priv 3 ]<^gcM of Uieec vSoveral a:^onts wiU 
Vie nofekcftl nnikr fclioir biiadain otU<>rparl,s 
of ttu#4 work llie Bc'oretary of Stofco for Foroigii 
Affair*} k this country tho ojikial or^i aiul 
tulvisor of the Crown it} till coiniomiicationS 
witii forulgn i^owci'h. Vfo no^otiattts al] tioatioH, 
loagvieFi, apd alliances with fttrfogn ^itotpss. either 
tfireotly with the foreign niiitister*} rcHtdent in 
this country, or through the J?riti 4 i amhassaK,tors 
afjroad, PensioOi} grantc*] for <lii>Iotwatic services 
do Tn^ dik^uaUfy f:U-‘ hohler from sitting or yottiig 
m a Jnemher of tho Hou.se of Commiuw. 

Di RECTORY, di’WJJ ’tor-c, ill tlio firai 
French n- solution, the najur given t*> the higliest 
governing hoily to whom the executive authority 
was eomiuittod by the ciUistHution of the year 
Iff. (1795). £t was composed of five meinhers, 
the first of whom wore Eatvas, Kewbel, Lopeaux, 
JiL-tournmii*, aud Carnot. They ruled iu con- 
nection with tiiO two legislative cUambera, called 
the Oouncil of Ancients and OrnmeU of Xi^ve 
Haudred. By the emp of the i 3 th iim- 
inaii’o (1799)1 tliis body and the conslitutioa of 
the year lil. w$ro uhoUshed, and tiro oousulate 
estabUshod. 

^‘IHREOTOny FOR THE PITBLIO 
WOHSJflP OF GOD/' a hind 9 f regulation for 
the performance of public wovjiliiu, drawn up hy 
tho Assembly of Divines in. England, at the in- 
sbince of the Parltament, in rd-ju. It mjtt 
designed to supply thv^ place of the Liturgy, or 
Boole of (Ju/nmoi) Prayer, the use of wluch t^ie 
Parliament had aboliiliod. Goncral diroctiona 
■were chkfly given, tone followed with discretion ; 
for the Directory proacribod no form of prayer ot 
immuor of *;xtt‘*nal wortliip, and enjotued the 
pcoidc k) make no rcBponse except “Amen/’ 
The use of tha Directory wa.s ouforced by an 
owliuaucc .of the J/ords and Gommona at Avest- 
minwfccr, whwh was repeated in 1045^ and a fine 
iinj^Kwod upcni such ministers as should rood any 
other form than that imposed by the Directory. 
Tins" king, iu return, by a proclamation dated 
from Oxf^Lud in tbo same year, forbailo the uae of 
the Directory, ami enjoined tJic coutinuanc® of 
the Liturgy. Tho Scottish Parliatnont ui)d tho 
Getural A.'^scmhly of the Church of Scotland 
ftdopbq<l the IVireobory, Many of it-a regulations 
are stdl conn]»hcd witu in that church, and it is 
usually ni)pemkd to the Confession of Faith/’ ' 

DIREU'P TANATKW. (Sot; T^tiA'inoTf.) 

BIBABILITY, disrCt’-^nV -^U (Lat-, <ff«, and 
htMhi aide), U the incapacity of a pc;,v«on to do^ 
legal act. It i« «itid to be absolute when it 
wholly disuMv^ Jv persom-as outUwiy, 
manicatfion, uttaindefK, iriieuaga ; or piutial— as 
Infancy oovertsu'®, idiocy, huta<?y> dyuukenn^^ 
«i^d the mfe. 

piBAF^rOEEBT, m DEAFFOREBT, 

in Law, is to discltarg^^ from behiig 
ib rmluco Prom the privileges of a foro&t 

to dio of common gjroun^i 

KlS}3AK3)lSf(^> tho brooking up of regi- 
ment when a reduction of the &- 

eomos'h^^uo&wy.. It knot rceortod to now,, tho 
mlucUon of being eh-ooted hy lonvoring 

tho .Hfcrettgth of 

DT8BAR, in Law, Is fronci 

the bar; to bartkt^v &<im w ttW»k hr 

position. In S«gland:'^i.v li:Si><»Ud in the- 
biiiichers of ihe fouE catwt; rarely 


nxeroknd, tho latest infitances bumg iji the cases 
of Mr. Eiiiwin James ami Dr. Kencaly. 

DlBCH/i.RG'E/dfc^-^jr/ut'*:/ (Fr., <^c/ior?v/ej*), 
tho term applied to the rokaso of a nou coin- 
mjssloned olficer or private iu the uruiy Irom the 
duties wliicb lie has voluntai ily umkrtakun for a 
certain numljor of years sit tho time of his ouh.st- 
rnent. bS!cc AkM y. ) When a soldier is discharged 
for misconduct, he is degraded in the i)iewon<'e of 
the wbolo rogiinoot, by having his stripew, buttons, 
and facings tom from his uniWm, and he is then 
“ drummed out " of the service. 

DIBOIPLJNA ARCANJ, db.^-e^j>/i'-na ar- 

iru'-ni {Ijcit., discipline 0/ the secre.t), in Eoclesi- 
aafcical History, i.s the name given to n syst.'ni 
that prevailed in the mi ly primitivo church, of 
ooncealiag from unbcluivers, and ovon from 
catechumens, certain jHirts of their worship, aD<l 
es^^eiaUv the sacranuuits, I'uvcn ministers, when 
led in thedr x>«blic discourses to Bjietik of the 
sacraments or tho higher doctrines of faith, con- 
; tented themselves with remote alluaions, inJdiug, 

: “ tho initiated know wliat is m€jant.” It is dilii- 
I cult to account for the introduction of a rystein 
80 contrary to the spirit of Christianity. Noandcr 
supposes that it took its riso in the cliiirch of 
Alexandria, whence it extended first to the E.wt- 
orn and afterwards to the Western churches. It 
appears to have been gi‘adually cHtahlished after 
the »n.d century, and is supposod to have rc*aohod 
its perfection anting the 

DIBOIRLINE, diH'-ip'lin (Lat,, UlwlpUibH)^ 
signifies likorrdly instruction, cultivation, im- 
provoniont ; but it is appliwl figuratively to a 
wilo or order of government ; a i>articular mode 
of life, in accordaiico with the rulcw of some pro- 
fession (M‘ society ; also chastiscinunt oi* corxer- 
riefe, bodily puniKhmont or mortiricalion. Tn 
occlesiastkal alfairs it is the putting in force of 
tho laws iufttitutod by any xm*fcioular chujcli to 
preserve its unity, purity, and uscfuluess. {S<{‘ 
MXWMMUNIOAWN ) 

DIBCIPLINE, BOOKB OF, in the En h>.i 

astlcal History of Bcotiand, are oertniu do.'.u- 
metits dniwn up and }wblished for tho diriH'non 
and guidance of the reformed cliureh in that 
country. The First hook of Discipline w.vs drAwu 
tip at the request of tho General A^wcnJily, J500, 
by John Knox, and other eminoitl Scottish l e- 
formera of tlio time, approved by the Oeueral 
AssemUy, and subscribed by tho map.>rity of tho 
uoblea a»d mferior barons and gentry composing 
tlio privy oowncii bf the kingdom. It was cluixac- 
turised by a vigorous exercise of wjcksiastical 
diecipUne against all offenders. It i.s also worthy 
of remark, as abowiiig tho advanccil views of the 
antlwirs of tliia (feoumoat, that it takes api-eial 
notice of tUo subject of education, viewing it as 
nooesRarilY connected uritli religion. The Second 
Book of IH8€ip|i»e was adoj^fced hy the Guiwial 
AjttManWy iu 157^1 and, though never formally 
ratified by act oi parhainent* it is sfcUl regardi^d 
m the standard work on matters of order aiul 
administration by Scotch Pre.sbyteria»ns. Tt was 
proj^red ata timo when much controversy was 
ewried on bet win the Ohureh and the State : 
ajid it, begins by laying down the esscntiial lino of 
distinction between fire two powers. Tho civil 
power appertains to tho riyil govorninent of tiio 
commouwcalth ; the eeclcwiastical power ^own 
hnmodiat^dy from Opd oad tho mediator Jesus 
Christ, and spiritual, not having a tempwal 
hOati upon M^th. Tho Offiee-bearm are to be 
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adtuUt '■! i'r election ,-nLl <«rdiUation, ant] none 
ait‘ }k iutuidod contriwy to the will at tht- 
coil non to whioU they arc fcobe ap^inted. 

DTSOtPLlJiTE. MILITAKY ANP 

AVAXj, a a^enoml torm the rules for 

the beliaviour of soldlet\s and t«iik>rs. 
l)if*cipUiio is maintained and directed by the 
■\Var-ofticc and the Admiralty ; aaid the ArtUdos 
of War ttod the Mutiny Act- are the I'riiicipal 
grounds upon urliich they act. In practice, the 
adjutant inantain® regimental diseipliue; and 
the adjiitanfc-generalis ill relatum to the whole 
army what the adjutant ifl to hia regiment. 

DISCLATMEB-, d’U-kiaim'-ev (Lat., nega- 
tive din , i lamoj I call for), a pica in which a 
party in a suit discloiinia or denies all iuterost in 
tlio matter in question. It is more particuhu'ly 
applied to the denial by au alleged tenant of hi» 
teuaucy, wUch operates as a rorfoiture of the 
lands to the lord, if he Buocoed in iiroving his 
tjenaucy. ‘ " 

DISCOVERY, dis^kwiZ-e^re (1^,, 
to discover), iu Dtw, is the act of dhicloaing carro- 
veahag any inat^r. Rills of discovery were 
formerly jjeculim* to the Court of Chancery ; but 
non tlu. common law divisions of the High Court 
of Juiitice exercise a similar power, and parties to 
a suit can bo examined as wituessca, and com- 
pelled to disclose any matters pertinent to. the 
cause, ■'fhij judges may also, on application by 
either of the litigauts. compel the opposite party 
to allow the applicant to inspect all docUmeidsiii 
his custody or under Ids contiH)! relative to »uch 
action. 

DISOUtSSTON, 6liif'kniZ‘Sh'im 
iii Scots l,.»w, denoted the doing diligence by ft 
tiehtor .‘i^ainst the principal creditor bef^e 
iMuuiiig ii;.;amst his oiiutionOm or liuretios, wlncli 
v/us ace' .-h.iry to be doiu», unless the latter bound 
thcm'-,elv',N priucipiils, or renounced thchenctit 
of «li/‘eu'ivion. By tlio Mercantile Law Amemb 
moot Aoi (19 aud 20 Vie. c. 60), the right of dis- 
'.uirtMOU Wcib aholbhcd, and can now only be eu- 
joyed )■»>’ expieas stipulatiouH, or in tlU'. case of 
cautioners liound prior to the passing of that Act. 

DISEHTABLISHMKNT. (.s’ce Chumh 

OF IJXUl.AND Allll CilUUCH OF IBBLAND.) 

DLSFRAArcmSEME'NT. (Hec Fjun- 

CHISE.) 

DTSHONOtfR OF A BILL, dis-hon’-or. 

<6'ec Ban ov Bxohanor. ) 

DIBMES, dW-mesi^t , decirncQ. or tenths), 
the name given to the iehth part of the yoaVly 
value of all spiritual benehcos j^ucientjy iiaid to 
the pope, who claimed tUa tithe of the tithes on 
the piinciple that the Jewish high priest took 
tithes of the Lovites. This was frequently a 
cause of dissatisfaction to the Kngiish kin.gs, and 
led to frequent disputes with the papal power. 
At the time of the Befonnat^on these were an- 
nexed to the orown ; and in the of Queen 
Anno the tenths and lirst^friuts were granted for 
tlm .i.ugnmnfcal ion of poor liyingjt, u»d<»r the Miimo 
of <^aeen Anne’s Bounty. QuiaSJf 

DTSPENSATIOIST, -nhun 

properly aij^nMos dist^butioj),,ar the 
act of deoiing out to riiffereht ]>lftCes or tiling. 
Ill ’rUeology, it is applied to the dealings of G<»d 
witli ku creaturca,, imTicularly in aoine miuauftl 


<tt‘ extraurilinury way. In somo cium’s it has 
refereuco to provuletitiHl wdlnatioms by 

Avhioh the world wjt;^ prepared for the g»'tfi>cla. 
Sciiu-timCs it Juir. tcu'uwoc to the sysumi of 
principles or ritcM enjoined by divine autlmdty ; 
Of'i, tho Mosaic dispensation, the dis- 

Ihiiiaolion. 

In Eotileeiaetiftal Affairs, n relaxation of tho Uw, or 
a dis',M5n»iiig with ohdUence to It ju <vitatn cstsoa. 
Tho i^upe, a» being above the law, claimed to havo tho 
)>o\¥er of dispensing with obttdlwuoe to it in %!uch oases 
as h« though t lit— a power which woe at one time fro- 
qutiutly OaXeicised, and led to great irregularities. J )is. 
pejiHations were first granted by Pope Innouonl III,, 
in jvoo. By ^5 tteu. vlll. 0. 21, tho power of g.raut- 
lug «tispen«atlons as previously exercised by the poiH) 
was tmnaferred to the archbialiop of Cianterbury, but 
with the following Impm-taut refftirktio«s:-^(2) That 
noWiing be repugnant to the law of fJod, for king or 
auhjeot ; (A that nothing against tho statute nt 
lieu. Vfff. against pluraiitiee or bcuejlcos; (3) nor 
against tho king's prerogative, or laws op statutes of 
the realija ; and (4) tiiat lie is limited to stacii .is ghall 
appear convenient and neuessary, upcm exaniination of 
the causes and qualities of the iacomo. lienee It la 
tliat the archblsliop has autkority to punt specif 
licenses for the celebration of nmnlagc. at other tlmca 
I and In other places than tliose to wJiluh marriage la 
I restricted by the canons of tlie Cliutvii, or l^y tho 
I statute law of tha realm, and for elerirynieu to hold 
phualitles, or to be absent from their p^ishel. 

Xli^onsangf awaref the Crown,* -Son 10 of the BngUsii 
Kings, especially Cbarlea II and James U., rial mod 
the right m set aside the laws 1 but the power h? do m 
was abolished by the lUU of Bights, (oss 11 x 0019 , 
Bihh or.) 

DISPENSATORY, din -m-ifMVy Ifl ft 
book oqntxwuiiig Bw method of jiroparuig tho 
various kindo of rbodicino uflod in phiurnacy. 
AliiUMdi every country in Buroiw, and many of 
tho largo cliiofl, hstvo their own di«penflato?'ic», 
wliidi the iiiKitheoarieH arc bound to follow. 

DTSPERSTON OF THE JEWS.^^a toim 

applied to thoi^e .Town who continued in »>t 1 ior 
cotmlrice after the return fioxn the captivity. 
{S(C OAmviTY.) 

DISPOSITION, du^iKhsinh'-'ftn.'^-Ju Hcut.uh 

Tmw, ft deoil of cviiveyxiuoe ixy which propoi ty^ 
either Uoiitablo or movable, ia conveyed or ivains* 
ferreil from one party to tuiotber. 

DISRAELI ADMINISTRATIONS, dw- 

On the 25th of Febuuiry, j86iJ, the Ejkrl 
of Darby having itxsigued in consequence of ill 
health \ttee OutBY ADMiJSiRTitvnoNN), Air, 
Disraeli, who had hehltho oiheo of Chancellor of 
tho Exchequer, was charged with the forrmitioii 
of ft ministry. The ro.sult of the general election 
in the hitter part of the year being qnfavourahlo, 
the minbti'y resigned on tho and of Deccwiher. 
On the reftignafeion of Mt. Ohdetoue >11 Fehruaty, 
187.1 {»re CbADHTOJfK 'AD>HNri>ThAl:idN(!i), Mr. 
Disraeli again took ofiico, and retained it until 
Btc rcsult'of the general election of tlte .sprixig of 
^vfaich W'ft»‘ uflfavourablo to tho Coxwerva- 
tivo party, and on, the 23rd of April, the second 
Disraeli adniinis^tration came to an end, Mr* 
Oiadstono resmuiing othoc. 

PiSRUFTION, dii-mp'-inkan (Lst, . diSy 
atnd Tiiimpo, Xbnmk)^ in the ecclofliastjciil l itdory 
of f^othiud is applied to that act by winrh up- 
wards of four hundred mini.sfcerii of tU« esLib- 
lishcKl olnirch left their churches nmi iu 

t843, in vindicfttiap of thuir puncijijfcs, iiudfoniied 
tlioim^elveH into what lias fli,n.ce hetm kimwu aa 
the IW t^akwclL FfeiSL' CuunoM. ) 
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DlSSEISIlSr, dU’Se*-iin, the imlawfu] dis- 
poijfteaiiiing a man of his land or estate, ur inter- 
rupting his seisin. {See 

DISSENTERS, 'crs (Lat., dis^ ami | 

aenJtWt I think), the general name applied to all 
tho religiovts gects in this coutdry that differ 
from tho Established C/hurch, in doctrme, disci- 
pline, or mode of wor«hii>. 'rho Komnti Catholics 
and dews, however, arc not usually classed with 
dissenters as the former never belonged to, or 
were in any way assooiated with the eburob, and 
tlie latter assvirfc that J'roteatants “dissented 
from” or (putted them. The origin of Protes- 
tant dissent from the Ciiiirch of England is i 
nstiiiUy traced to the roign of Edward VI., wheti, I 
by the Act of Uniformity, passe*! in that reign, I 
dissent from the worship and ceremonies of tho ' 
established church was rouderod a penal offence. | 
ihsaonters became much more numerous in the 
ivign of Elizabeth, and from their professing cuctra- 
ordinary purity in worship and conduct, they le- 
ceived the narno of Puritans. During that 
and several of the Buccoeding reigns, a variety 
of biw« Were passed for the repression of dissent, 
of the most rigorous and oppressive character. 
During tin; rebellion the laws against J’rotestant 
diftseut'ors were vepealeil ; but they were revived 
at the Kestoratiou, and the i)arliament of 
Obarloa 11. proceeded to cnfvncc, ByBtomaticidly, 
by now me<iRUros of rigout, tho princijde of imi- 
versal couhnndty to the established eiuircli. By 
the Act of Uniformity (13 and 34 Car. II. c. 4)^ it ^ 
waa onacted that the pook of Common Prayer, 
as then rcomitly revised, Hhonld be used in cvciy j 
Imrish eburoh, and other place of public worship; 1 
and that every schoolmaater and person instruct- 1 
iug .yourh should subsoiibc an acknowledginent, i 
doolanug that ho W'ould conform to the liturgy. I 
31 y this statute, 2,000 of the clergy, who refused ! 
to comply with its roquiuunents, were deprived , 
of their preferments. {See Noz^r'ONFOttMWTsj.) | 
Tho Ooymration Act of i66t excluded all dis- 1 
Bonters from municipal appointments ; and the 
two Conventicle Acts, in iOo*j and 1^70, made it 
penal for five persotiM, in addition to the occupiora 
of a house, to assemhlo for religious worship. In 
1065, tho Five-mile Act ijni>o8Cd a pvi^altyof £40 
on evoiy Noneoiiforimst luiniater wdiocamo with- 
in five miles of any corporate town. In 3673, the 
'Post Act excluded disaenters from all civil offices 
and military' commands. The revolution <»f i668 
ushered in an ora of move liberal measures for 
the dissenters. The Act of Toleration (i Will, 
and Mary,c. ib) bestowed on Protestant dissenters 
full liberty of worshif) upon paying tithes and 
otlier dues, taking the oaths of allegiance and 
suprcmaay^.and certifying their places of worship 
to the biBno^‘S or justices of the peace; disscntii>g 
minislers bcxng also required to sign thirty-livo 
and. a half of the Articles of Ibo established 
church. From that timo, various statutes have 
boon passtni, extemling a ^eater d^gtee of free- 
dom to disscntei’s ; and in 1828 the Test and 
DG][t>oration acts were abolished. The oldest of 
the dissenting Innlios are the IVesbyterums, In- 
dependents, Baptists, and Quakem. About the 
middle of last century aj>rang up the Methodists, 
followers' o‘ Wesle3" and Whitfield, who soon 
became very humorous, Wesley did not wish to 
bo a* dissenter, being sn ordained cler:gytnan of 
tli^ esktiblished church ; but the church would, 
noi sanction his method of proceeding, and he 
a|lu his followers were forced into separation. A 
|fiiU pcrmittuig dissontera to hold their own 


funeral services, or to dispense with s(^Tvice alto- 
gether, in parish churcliynrds, received the royal 
assent in September, i88o. Hevyral Eill.s of a 
similar character had been previously iiqcctcd. 
A particular account of the different .sects will he 
given under their own heads in other luirit. of this 
work. 

DISSIDENTS, di'^-se^dcjifs (Ijat,. 

Idioagreo), is a term Bynonymoua with onr dis- 
senters, and the terra usually ap[)Ued to eeit.vin 
sects in Boland who dissented from tho K»m)an 
OatlioHc (Jhurch, but who were y’^ei allowed the 
free cxereiso of their own worship. Tin y include 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Creeks, and Armenians, 
but exclude Anabaptists, Soeinians, and Quakers. 

DISSOLUTI ON OF MARRIAGE. {See 
Divorce.) 

DTSSOLDTION OF PARLIAMENT 

may be elb'ctod in throe wnya - t, by the \vill of 
the Sovereign, exprense*! either in ja'isou or by 
representation ; 2, bj' the demise of the ,Sover(“ign 
— m which case, however, it is to continue in ex- 
istence for six montlis after the deniisc unless 
sooner piorogued or dissolved by tho successor; 
and 3, by bmgth of time — i.e., seven years, (-sre 
PARWAIIIOT.) 

DI8TAFF-D AY, dis'-taf. — Formerly the day 
after TwclHli-Day was termed St. Distuh’s Day, 
sometimes itock Day, and w'as gemnally legardcii 
as the termination of the Chiistnias sports, 

DISTRESS, (Lat., distrtrtio). the 

taking of a personal cJiattel out of the possf'ssum 
of a wrong-doer into the custody of the party in- 
jured, to procure satisfaction for the wrong com- 
mitted, Di-stresses are cither for some duty 
omitted, some default, or nonfeasance ; or they 
lire in respect of some wrongful act done the 
tlDtrainee. The most usual injury for which a 
distress is taken, is that of non-payment ot lenb 
or taxes. A lord may also distrain <»£ comnK>n 
light for neglect to do suit to the lord s court, or 
other certain personal service. Distresses may 
also bo taken where a man finds beasts of a 
stranger wandering in his grounds doing him 
hurt or damage ; in which case tho owmn of tin*, 
soil may dwtinln them while they are u]>on Ins 
ounds, till satisfaction be made to hnn for the 
jury he lias sustained. As a generril rule, all 
ehattela poi'sonal are liable to be distrained, un- 
less specially protected or exempted, as are all 
animals /me ■mttin'o; or whatever is in the per- 
aonal use or occupation of any man at the time ; 
and things delivered to a person exercising a 
public trade, to be carried, wrought, or managed 
in the way of hia trade. Fixtures and things in. 
tho custody of the law, money (except in certain 
oases), and goods of a perishable nature, as 
fruits, milk, <tc., are exempt from distraint ; as 
aro also beasts of the plough, and the instru- 
ments of a man’s trade or profession, if there be 
sufficient property on the premises otherwise. 
A distress cannot 00 made in itho niglit except in 
the case of cattle domagfi /rtenf, as otherwise 
they might escape. A landlord may distrain 
within six calend^ months after the determina- 
tion of the lease, provide*! bis own title or in- 
terest. as well as the tenant’s poaseasion, continue 
at the time of the distress. In general, the dis- 
tress imvHt bo made on the premises ; but goods 
fraudulently or obindestinely carried off may be 
distraineil within thirty days thereafter, unless 
they have been herndjuu sold for a valuable con- 
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sidoratioTi. Tho landlord may not break opou a 
honso of which ilio rent ia in arrear to make a 
distnjas ; hut when ho is in he uifiy 

break open an innet door. Distresses must be 
proporti«med to the thing distrained for, and an 
inventory of as many goods, as are judged suiti- 
cient to cover the rent and expenses, mns-fc be 
made and served pei'isonally on tho tenant, to* 
getUer with a notice of tho fact of the distress 
having been made, and the time when the rent 
and charges must be paid, or tho goods replevied. 
Tlie landlord cannot sell tho goods distrained be- 
fore tho expiry of ftvd days ; and, prior to the 
sale, an appraisement must be made by two sworn 
appraisers of the value of the goods. After tho 
sale, if there bo tiny overplus after payment of 
the rent and expenses, it is to be handed over to 
tho tenant. The goods of lodgers arc exempted 
from distress if a proper claim bo nnide. Cattle 
cannot bo lawfully distrained if found trespassing 
tlirough default of tho occupier of the land by 
neglecting to repair his fences or to shut his 
gates, unless the owner of the cattle suffer them 
to remain after receiving notice of their trespass; 
noithcr can they be distrained if once off tho 
land upon which they have been trespassing. 

DISTRIBUTIONS, STATUTE OF, the 

statute 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 10, ex]) 1 aincd by 29 
Car. TT. c. 3, which regulates in England the 
division of the estate of a person dying intestate. 
It (‘luicts, that after the expiration of one full 
year ti tjiu tho death of tlie inle.sfcate, ono-tbird of 
the surplus of his personal estate shall go to the 
widow, and the remainder be divided in equal 
pi oportions among the children. If there ho no 
eluldieii, tiiun tho widow is to have one lutif, apd 
tin* other half to be divided among the nearest 
of kin ; if no widow, then the whole lo go to tho 
childn'u; and if neithei widow nor childrim, 
then the whole to be distributed among the next 
of kill, 

DISTRICT, ills' ‘tviki (Lat,, districtiis), in 
general language, a limited extent of country, 
or a cu'cmt within which right or authority may 
be exercised. 

In the Army, Distiict Commands are a part of the 
military organ laation of the country. There are 12 
district conuiianda in dreat Britlitn and the Channel 
Iskinda. and ^ In lrpl.md: 1, 'Northern (head quarters, 
York); a, Ea.stern (( ’olchester) ; 3, 'VVestorn (Devon- 
poit); 4, J^outliern (Portsmouth); Si Chatham (CUat- 
luini); 6, South-eastern (Dover); 7, Home (Horse 
Guards, [.ondon); 8, Woolwich ; 9, Ablerahot; xo, 
North Uriti&h (E^Unhurgh); 11 Jersey; x/, Clnernsey 
and A Iderney. In Ireland there are 3, llulfast, Huhllu, 
and Cork districts. 

DLSTRICT CHURCHES ACTS, in 

1 36 s, certain new churches were Constituted 
rectories ; and in 1868 (by the Bishop of Oxford’s 
Act) the now parishes not rectories wore ord tired 
to be styled vicarages. 

DI\ [NE RIGHT, (ft (Lat., 

a term employed to denote the source of kingly 
power, and formerly used as i?,u argument to 
maintain tho claim of mouarcha to absolute ^nd 
unqualified obedienoe from t^r Subjects, ThO 
monarch was held to be thp direct representative 
of Deity, to whom alone he was reiponsible for 
his actions. This subject gave rise to much eou- 
trovt*rs>y in Engloml during the struggle between 
the Royalists and the Parltament, the former of 
whom stoiKi up for the divine right. Some traced 
this divine right to the primitiyepatriarqhal ftway, 
whioli was the true Scnptural idea; Others to 


.some supposed social oontmet, in xvluch nnm g.wo 
up their natural rights ia exohiiugc for i)iot,eoiu>u. 
Pope’.** phrase in *‘Tho Dimciad,” “The light 
divine of kings to govern wrong,’' is a popular 
satirical quotation. 

DIVINK SERVICE, i„ Law, is applkd to 
an obsolete mode of tenure, in wluch tho tenants 
wore obliged to perform some special divine sior- 
vice; as to .sing so many masses, distribute a 
certain sum in alms, &c. The phrase now implies 
tho sei vice of public worship, 

DTVTN IT Y. Thkolog v.) 

DIVISION, (Ijat-, di^fid^re^ to 

divide). An army which is under a general 
officer, known us the commander-iu chief, is 
always divided into two or more divisions, oath 
under the command of a general oificer. Each 
division is again subdivided into brigatlos, and 
each brigade is com|u>sotl of about four veginionts 
or battalions. A division consists of all arms of 
the service- -cavalry, infantry, and artillery. 

D1VI810N OF LABOUR, in Political 

Economy, is applied to tliut nneessary division of 
occijjiations which is a conseipivneo of rniiUB liv- 
ing ill society. In that rude stato of society in 
which there is no division of labour, every man 
endeavours to supply by bis own industry his 
wants as they occur. But as mon came to live 
ill Society, they found that one iMiison could pro- 
duceHnmre by confining his attention to only a 
few objects than by cxirrying on a great many. 
Their waDt.s, too, gradually incrensed; and as 
the means of supplying tlieso could only bo ob- 
tained through llibour, they wore naturally led to 
Seek tho greutOvSt amount of production from tho 
least expenditure of labour. Hence the principle 
of division of labour is the very foundation of 
any social system, and must have existed from 
very early times; but it remained for political 
economy to disco vor its nature, use.s, and results. 
As it is the power of exchanging that leads to 
tho division of labour, so the amount of laliour, 
and eunsequently the extent of division, must 
always bo limited by the extent of the market. 
If there were no means of exchanging, men 
would bo obliged to provide everything that they 
require for themselves, Ilenco it is, that in 
populous cities tiados are subdivided to a much 
greater extent than in villages or country ftarta ; 
and hetlce^ too, the advantages to bo derived 
from the division of labour oau only be reaped in 
their full extent where there is a groat power of 
exchanging or an extensive market. Another 
imjmrtant consequence of the divi’^ion of labour 
is the power possessed by every country of avail- 
ing itself to a certain extent of its natural or 
acquired advantages, which is called the terri- 
torkl division of labour. 

DIVORCE, dkvoi's' (Ijst., difwfiuniy from 
direriOf I turn away or separate), denotes a sopara- 
tioo by law of husband and wife ; and is cither a 
divorce a vinculo matrinionU (from the l»o».d of 
marriage), ora (from bed and bourd), 

the, maniage in the former case being diasolved, 
but not 80 in tho latter, tlio piuTics being only 
debarred from living together. According to the 
law of Moses, When a man hatii Ukou a wife, 
and married her, and it como to that she 
find ho favour in hia eyes, because lu* hath found 
some uacleanuess in her : thou lot lum write her 
a bill of divorcement, and give it m her hand, 
and send her out of bis house.” (lX*ut. xxiv. i.) 
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Aft»r days ihc* nv5f« mniTy agalu j 

iMit nr€t 4 »v hlio liad wntraioisiMl a scotirid marriage, 
tlwngb who »h<i,nlr} bo again div'ovcfitl > her form«?jr 
biisKaud ndght'imt tako hoc. again to he Uia witVj. 
The like lax notiom ou the siuhjvotoC tuamngo 
4 j.l>pvar to have prov.illed geuondJy in the Kjsfc 
at; that ea^'ly period ; and uvtiij at tliu f n'osent day, 
a» aJHou\{ tho Arftb^, a hunthand c.oi» thvoreo hw 
wifo oiiihe shglite;»toccafeiioii. The JilahoimTiedaii 
Jaw allowa of a scparatiiou ])y oiutual cou«ent, 
giving the wife tlie right of roKviuingiicr Marriage 
iJoHtoiiimlesa BhoagniOH to relijuj^uiHh a piwt of it 
as^ the price of the separation. They aie per- 
rnifcteil to scpaiate aridro-unite twice ; but, after 
the third «ljvoro(', ho cannot again receive her 
^autilwlodias Ixwi married and fUY< nr odby another. 
Amrmg thv Hiudoon and Glunoftcii tlio notions are 
»tiil more lax on this xubicet, and a husband may 
<iiy/>rce}iii5 ivife vpimi the sligUtostgraunde, or overt 
wi^liout nssiguing any reason. Tlio Jaws of the 
oevemi (Uecian States regarding divorce difTei^ 
greatly, from each othof? in gome it Urm per- 
mittwi on slight groutid* ; in otliers the laws 
•wen« atringeut regarding it. At Athens, divorce 
was-pemitfced on slight cau«.'fl, but not without 
giving a bill containing the roaaonij for it, to be 
approved, if objected to, by the chief avchou. 
At Sparta, divoi'co.s seem to have been very rora. 
B}' the early laws of Komo, the husband was not 
^iltowod to <iivorco his wife without just cause; 
4 kS for adult'iiy, drunkenness, oouuterfeitij% bis 
keys, or jjoisoning his children. Other rfeuHcs 
wei<i afterwards added, .'inU at length di/orcos 
took place on very frivolous pretexts, and the 
wouiitfii oui(vyed tho .saiUo Ubijrty as the men. 
Keiiv:o A^ign.'dus introduc^A a law enacting addi- 
coremoMicM in obtaining a divorce, and re- 
<juh;in^ the prusiinoe of seven witftcsHos, before 
whfwn tho inurriago contract should bo torn, fly 
the Theo'Josian code, among the caiiw'h for which 
huahAutl could divorce hw wife, wero adultery ; 
the being a wftcli or a murderes.^ ; c«mmufcting 
%icrilo^;e ; violating &apulchrt.a, or buviiig or sell- 
ing one free-born to Aavery ; favonnng thieves 
awl roiihors ; froc^uonting sights or theatres, or 
>! feeding with strangers ag^unat tbo wishes of her 
husband; the being privy witii those that plot 
gainst the State, or doaliug falsely or offering 
blows. If the wife could prove the husband 
guilty of any of theso oiunes, she ah><j wji.s irt 
liborty to leave him ; but could not ingirry again 
until after the cJfpir}’ of o>ie whureas tUo 
husband might juai ry again imincilintely. \ olun- 
tary divoz’Ctts ahoUsked by Justinian, but 
Were after wards revived vjpder theoni.i*eror Jnftfeiu, 
wjil the piuotice is uuderstotA to have continued 
•in tho hlaitern empifo ilov/u to the gth or loth 
evutpry, wdiPtt it, w^fw hjialJy subdued by tho m- 
tmnoo of ChrwtiosiTiy TJie IfJcriptiu'e doctrine 
•on thw Subject is enunciated by our ^viouf, 
when h»^ stiys, “ Have ye not read, that ho which 
■ ttilodv tlu^n at^tUe bomnoitvg motle them male 
and female, and said, JRor this eaww shall a man 
leave faih • 51 ' luid mother, and shalf ch>av« to his 
wife ; and they Us u in sluUl W one desli V ” 'Wliat 

thovefoTfi hath jornod together, let not maw 
put i^suiider,^’ “ Kos«s because of tlm hardness 
of your hearts suift^od you to put away yopr 
p^v5(ja : hut from the begirndug it was not so. 
Aud I you, 'Whorioever shaJl put away 

his - it ho. for fonilcatioa, and ftliafl 

I wry efi)s*thei', co?m«jiHeth, adultery : and whoso 
which k pvH away dhth commit 
ftdiiitcryr (Matt, xix, Our Saviour's de- 

claia.th)n &at«raUy became the foimdatUm of tho 


law of divorce in all Clirktian oounirics ; and 
after marriage Wfl .3 raised to rlie dignity of a 
eaewmuini by J^pe limoornt 111., in 121S) tho 
eccleshustical oou.rts claimed the s-ule juiisdiction 
over it. The j>apal canon law rog:Jided the bond 
of marriugo as indissoluble, hut alhuvcd a di voice 
a, rmm^, ct thon> for hvo cansc.v -via., adultery, 
impoWiicy, cruelty, iufidelily, and oujrmm re- 
Hifieinui. , TJio< jiurch, however, assumed to itself 
&, liower to giunb disjHjnbations for absolute 
diswees. The principle of t.ho caixon hiw, not 
adtnitiiijg of an aiisolute dissolution of lUe mar- 
riage contract foi’ any cati.s.i whatever, governed 
the ecelesiasfeioal law of this oountiy. A divorce 
was only a judicial .sepy ration a memri it ihoro^ 
not allowing either of tho ]».TrUo.s to marry ngaiu 
during tho lifetime of the other. An iiuUvidual, 
however, if able to incur the expenw.;, might, 
after a sontcnco of divorce «. muM et Ou^ro, pro- 
ttOUPCibd by the ecclesiastical court, by obtaining 
an Act of Parliament, procure a suspeimiou of 
the law, and, by legislative interforcnce, obtain a 
disisolution of his morriago. Thei e wore certain 
causi's, however, which were regarded as nulli- 
fying' mamage and justify im; a divorce a 
r him to m<ji 6 HMonU; as, a previous marriagu still 
subsisting, or affinity within ihc pnscribed 
degree' -'the sciitouce in such a caso being declara- 
tory only that the marriage was ongiually null 
ami void. 'Tho law of England granted judicial 
sojiaration only on the grounds of adulteiy or 
cauelty; and tho effect of it was to placo tlio 
woman in the same position as a feumv .vt/s, 
enabling her to hold and deal with property free 
from the control of her Uusbaiul; ami in tlio 
case of a man, relieving him from Al oblig«,tion 
to sujiporti his wife. By Act .ioand 21 Vic.^ c. 85, 
JUi entire change was efrectod in tho la w of di v orcc 
in bhiglnnd, and a court institutod wilh ( xclusivo 
jurisdictioji in mattei-s matriinonial, ami with 
authority, in certain cases, to degree tlio diswolu- 
tion of a marriage. 'J’ho entire jmisih'etion, 
therefore, previously cxeroi-seil by the «.ccUsi.usti- 
oal courts m matters of divorce, was traunf erred 
to this court under the name of the (’ouit of 
liivorcoahd Matrimonial Causes (^vv^next article^ ; 
aud sentence of judicial soparatiou (having toe 
same eflect as a divorce n mi'ttm et fJtoro) may ho 
obtained cither by the bn.s)>and or wife on tlie 
ground c»f adultery, or ciuoifcy. or desivtion with- 
out cause for two yetub ami upW'arJs ; but neither 
party ran obtain a divorce on the ground of mere 
deseHion alone, however long ooutinued. This 
court has also the power of di.9solviug a marriagij 
onu )>fditioTi presented by tho husband, setting 
forth that his wife had been guilty of aduHoy, 
or on a petition by a wife on the ground ihat her 
hosJ^nd had been guilty of incestuous adultery. 
Of of adultery with cruelty, or adultery with 
dcsoHixoii for two yeai^s or upwards. Jl’ there 
is reason to believe that tho jKjtitiou is ]H'.e8tuitod 
Of prosxjcutedm colluaiim with either of the re- 
spondents, the Queon^s procter has power to iuter- 
jioae, ami if the collusion is pi-oved, tho xjctition k 
dismissed. Thyi court, may also, if it sees fib, 
order tire huaba»d to seeuv’o to tho wife such 
gros-s^ or annual sum of money for any term not 
e^sceeding hOr own life, as it deem reason - 

ab.u in the circum*taneos. It can also, allow 
<lamagc.'», if asked fory ageins-t the adulterer, and 
may also mder liho tw pay tH<J of the pro- 
e^Ain:^, ft ha^ also the powcx to declaio in 
wbut manner such damages ai-o to bo paid or 
apfdkd, and to dir^ut tlvit the wbide, op any 
ivirt thereof, ydiall be settled for tho oenefit of 
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the if any. of th© marring^', ov as a ]»ro. I 

\it*ir!ii for tiio lusuiiteiuiuce of tlie wifo. ’Ifc may I 
siKi) lualv^; .sucli f)iovt»*ions aw it m#y tkttTO i^ropet- 
irit)i ivwpuct to tbo eiistOLly, m«vi»ifatnajico, 

of tlio children of th© martiagt^ ; and 
limy, if itHhaUthiuliBlit, direct pto^ierpcooe^idinga 
to ho taken for placiug Huch ehtldiH;n iunl«r tlw 
procectioo of ihtt eonrt of Ohanoory. If tha wife 
ytho haw hi-on guilty of iwlaltory is ontltledtxiftuy 
pioporty, eitiior in possuMflion or rovemori. the 
oouit may, if it thiwlc proper, order such sje-lt-lo- 
meat as it jnny doom reasoiMiWe to ho mail© of 
KUcJi property, ov any ]»art thereof, for thehem'hl 
of the innocont party, and of th^ ohiidren of the 
nmninge, or either of them. Eitlucr party may 
froni a ilecisiou of the judge* iSrery 
dneVeD for a dwore© i» thua a decree ^rUi^ 
and not nb*<oIute till after tlie espiration of six 
months, within which time it wliall be lawful for 
any person to show cause Why such decree should 
nob DO madi^ final After tho decree ha» binsoniie 
tiimJ, it ahfill be lawful for either party thereto 
to marry even with the paramour as if tho 
prior marriage ba<l boon dissolved by death ; but 
it is provided that no “ clergyunwi sliaU be oom- 
liolled to Kolemiii/*e the maniage of ,.auy 
person whose former maiTiage may have been 
dissolved on the grouml of his or her adultery, 
or shall he liable to any suit, penalty, or censure, 
for solemnizing, or refusing to solemnize, the 
inuniagc of any such person. *’ He must, how«ve)e, 
allow another clergyman, if willing to do so, to 
])eiform tliG oaremony. lu tho upjUial in the 
fji'fKnis MoidO'U lit case (187^), it was decided by 
tile House of Lords that ]>rocc‘eding imty be. tnkeja 
foe dfVoico from an insane wife. The law oj 
SioM.ind on lliis subject differs niatcrially 
fi'om that of England. Accoiduig to the founcr, 
if tlic huslwind ohould either abandon Ids family; 
or turn his wUe out of doors, or by barliarouil 
treatfiicnt endanger her life, or render her oon^ 
dition qnito luicoinfortable, tho judge will, on 
]ii.*}»cr proof, authorize a .separation ^ 

thoru. and award a separate iilimouy to her, suit- 
able to liPi* husband’s fortune, to take place from 
tlio time of the separation, and to eontimie till 
then: sliall be citlicr a recomil iution between tho 
parties or a aeutenco of divorop. Actions of 
divorce were formerly brought before the Btl- 
pieioc Oominiwsaiy tJoui't of Kdiuburgh ; but by 
Act of Parliament in 1830, they were vomovedto 
the juxisilicrion of tho Court of Seission ; a,nd 
«iuo*'tions of rivet connected with such cases may, 
at the discretion of the court, be tried by jury. 
The grounds of divorce arc two : adulbeiy and 
vnifui desertion, tho Utter of whicli must have 
continued for four years. The pursuer must al»<o 
swear that the action is not carried <m by oollijp 
sion, Tho Gift, Tiding imrties cannot mtermavry, 
T‘ho elfcet of a decree of divorce i», that the 
otfeuding jxirty forfeits all bouofit which might 
nocriio to him or her from the marriage, lu 
Eranco, before the revolutioji of 17^2, marriage 
was, in accwtlance with tho principles of tlwj 
canon Uw, held to he iiidlsaoluble ; but uftet 
that event vtry lax notions provaiWd on thUauh- 
ject. and divorces were permitted oa veiy^light 
grounds. 1*lie Dodo Naptd^ou grei^tly restrict 
this liberty, but allowed a div<i>rw td ei%er 
party ou tUe ground of adultet^, jdl?. 

urage, and ftome othel^ CAUSwy btttJn 
divorc*? clau'jo.' of the code wero abolished, '|udl- 
eial sepamtion being rctatuetl," and subsoiiueut 
afcteTii|»ti* to retain freotlotn of iUvoroohivW neon 
aboiishe^L In Holland, divorce ft r/priifo 


vKwU is obfcahudde on the ground of adultery or 
<h‘r.ertioii, fn tho did!<n\Mii statvai of America tho 
laws are by no moaiwi \uuform on tliis In 

several of them uo ilivorcet is gmntod but by special 
act of tlu; UgiMlatuiv ; hut generally/ divoroo 
a Hamh may W ^vanh'd by courts of justice for 
odwltcry. ^ In most of tho Stales, in inidUiou to 
adaU^ny. infcoWmhlo or wTifid dtsertnui 

(hi some for seven, iji others for tlm»oyiiiirs), will 
form gremmte for a disorco n vutcnhi vn-atriinumU, 

Pivorcs and matritnouiat Cdttrt, is a court instituted 
by act JO iwnl s\ Vio. e. Ss for trying mauiniouial 
causes, autl gvindlnK decrecfc of dlvoroe, which h&tl 
btsjn lorinc'Vly iindur tho jurisdiction tijf Uio ecelcflias. 
UcaI courts. The court now stvlctl tho Probate, 
Idvme and Admiralty Divine of the High Court of 
JuatUMi, has two judges, tlm Prosldent and a .1 udg^c. 
As at first InstitutcHi, iijarrin^a could only be dissolved 
by a fall court, of whidi tim cliiat justf^Tcaoif three 
principal ociurts were mmbers. This arriuigeufoit vvm: 
clianged by the Divorce Aioondiucnt Act, parsed In 
d'uly, 1S60. 

DOOET^E, ‘io-Kc'-fe ((.Jr,, doktm^ to eom)* 
ft horobicol atmt that spnmg up very shortly after 
tho foundation of tho Ohristian ivllgion. Aa 
thriir nemo iinplios. they disbehevivd in the in- 
carnation of Ohribt ; absertiug that he acted and 
snffcml In appoarauco only. 

BOOK, the inclosed space, nsu.^lly Hurroumled 
with an iron railing or c/tMux df' f n sc ^ iu which 
a prisoner Ja placed during Ids trial. 

P(K3KYAR<DS^ yards or magarinos situated 
near ifego harbours, for the puri>oHeof containing 
ftU kinds of naval storos^ tunbet, &c., togfdker 
with all tho laatnriftU reTUwite for tho bnildiug 
arwl repairing of shipo* Before tluj reign of 
lleinry VIU. tUero wore jicfjtlier nrsennls nor 
dockyar/hst. belonging to tho erou u ; but to that 
monarch belonga the credit of having first foun- 
ded ft regular navy. l)y tho o^tabiislmuMH of ilock- 
yard$, anil <he fornuvtion of a board consisting of 
certain cottiij)ii»niofier». The first <U>okyartl croc- 
tefl in Ilia reign was that of Wotdwioh, Those of 
Pdrtsimmfch, licptlord, (Ihathiim, and i4he''rnvH8 
followed. Plymouth, ai>d wards Vembiofcoj 
arc more recently-formed dockyards, AU oc 
Uieso catnblishimntfl liavc slips in which now 
ships ate built, sheds and dry dockii for repairing 
vessels, and dll the ro^uiaite^ foi iitting tiwjn out 
for .sea, Eoiit-bniVhng ivud mast-making arc 
! also carried on ; and in some cfl^«es bk>c ks, ropos, 

: and sails made ami anchor’s forged, Ports- 
mouth dockyard is eonsidcrcd the great naval 
arseiml of England, and tho hoiul quarteis of tho 
British navy. 

dockyard Battalions. —In tjfcio joar iH 47 r the workmen 
of the varloUft lUuab yards wove ourollrtd into a ouriw for 
tho dofencv'Of-rim yunla, and a (^-rMin riurubcr of them 
wore trained to tho oso of the lor^M #?uu" ; w» tliat oauh 
pf tho battftlioiui lias artillery attariiod to it. These 
baUffliohs were ahollahod in fS6j* 

BOOTOKJ^^ OOMMOMK, oft OOLDEOE 
OF CIVILIANS, M ft eofioge, or ^'commori- 
housc,’^ founded hy Dr. Harvey^ dt^an of tho 
APchteB, about tho beginning of fhe roian of Queen 
Elizabeth, for rim professors of civil law iu Lon- 
don, and ie situated near St. P.iu 1 ^h Ohmehyard- 
The, original bnUduig was buimd down iu t he 
great fire of T66i5i ; but U wa«j afterwards re-bnilt 
m 167s:. It» the old bmldinas were por- 

ehasted by the Metropolitfin Board of Works, tho 
bring r«quirc«i for the conHlritction of Queen 
Viotprid StrtKit ; and new buildings woro eroofccd* 
llerides bring thte residence of the doctors of the 
civil kw, who all used to live here, as to diet 
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and locTj^ing, in a ouUogiate manner, “ common- 
ing togothtii /^ it ‘svas also tUo oflicial rpsiclenco of 
tho judges of tho court of Arches of Canterbury, 
of the Adrm'tnUy, and of the Trerogative court, 
who held their courts here. In 17O8, the members 
of this society obtaiiUMl a royal charter, and were 
incor][>orated under the name of “ tlie Ctdlege of 
Doctors of lifiw exercent in the Kcclefeiasticalahd 
Admiralty courts.” Tho college consists of a 

{ ueshlent (the dean of tlie Arches for the time 
>elng), and of those doctors of law who, having 
regularly taken that «legreo in either of the 
universitioH ot Oxf<ad or Cambridge, and having 
been mimittod advocates, in mirsuanoo of tho 
rescript of the archbisliop of Canterbury, shall 
have be»"n elected fellows of the college in the 
manner prcrtcrihed by tho charter. Hence no one 
can beaflinitted a member, or allowed to i>motiae 
as an ftdv^K;atc in the courts at Doctors’ Com- 
inons, wlio has not first taken the degree of 
doctor of laws in one of the English universities. 
Ih'octors in those courts discharge duties siiuilur 
to those of solicitors and attornies in other 
courts. (/bVe ruoCTOR.) 

DOCUMENT, dok'-u-ment (Lat., doenmen- 

tnuif fi'om docco, 1 teach, as teaching or showing 
something), in Law, is applied to any written 
muniment produced in proof of any fact asserted, 

DOE, JOHN,do;<m , in law, was, previous 
to the passing of tho Common I^w l^rocjcduro 
Act (1852), a fictitious personage, who was iikually 
employed as pbintitf in actions of ejcAment 
against an equally fictitious defendant, uichard 
Eoe. Tf the tenant in possession did not, in. duo 
time, take fJie fuoper steps to be admittrd dc- 
fetidant in tho place of Roo, then, upon judgment 
)>fing given against Rooy tho real tenant w'ould 
bo turned out of possession by tho sheriff. 

DOGS, LAWIlESPEOTlNG,.~Thc<>wner 
of a vicious dog is liable for the damage it may 
commit ; and if ho, knowing it to be of a viciou-s 
nature and likely to bite, allow it to go unraiujiled 
iuio a public place, ho may be indicted for a com- 
mou nuisance. If a dog, known to its owner to 
have previously bitten a sheep, bo retained by 
him, the owner will be liable for all subsequent 
injuries, even to other animals. By 7 and B 
Oeo. IV. c. 29, dog'Stcaling was punishable by 
fine ; hut by B and q Vic. 0. 41, it is made a mis- 
demeanour, punishable on summary conviction 
hy iiuprisounient and hard labour, or a fine not 
oxceodiug beyond tho value of tho dog; a 
second olfence may he nmiisbed by fine or im- 
pri.wumcnt and hard labour for a period not ex- 
ceeding eighteen months, or both. A dog going 
into a n<;iglibom'’s field does not afford ground 
for an action of trespass uixioss special damage 
can be proved. Eorinerly, doga were employed 
to draw barrows and trucks ; but such use was 
pivhibited by the 2 and 3 Vic, c. 47. 

DOO-TAX and LlOENSliS. ~A tax on 

dogs was imposeil in lyyJs and again in 1S08. 
Previoi)B» to 1S67, the duty on every dog above 
the age, of sit months was laa. The assessed tax 
was cepealed in that year, and an oxois© duty of 
imppaed Ins toad, licenses to be taken out. 

D(^(3^E, doje (ItaL, from tho Lat., dttx, a 
load^Tlythe title of the chief magistrate in the 
old republics of Uchoa and Venice. The dogate, 
<n office and dignity of do^e, \ras elective ; the 
doge of 0-enoa (first chosen in 1339) being elected 
foi tiA^o years, and at Venice for life, The office 


%va8 originated in the latter city in the year 6' 17. 
Originally, the doge was elected by the people ; 
but towards the end of the 12th century, .a 
grand council of 470 mem))er8 was established, 
and they appointed the doge. The doge was 
chief of the council, first minister, and personal 
representative of the rei>ublic } but, though in- 
vested with almost regal authority, ho was not a 
sovereign. Tie could convoke assemblies, declare 
war, ox epnehuie treaties ; command the armies of 
the state, appoint the military tribunes and tho 
judges, collect citizens, hoar appeals, decule dis- 
putes between tho clergy, awaril ecclesiastical 
punishments, bivest bishops and instal tliem in 
their churehea. At a later period the doge was 
merely the representative or an authority which 
was actually reserved to the repuldic. He could 
not go beyond Venice without permission of the 
council. H is child reu and brothers were cxclud ed 
from all tho chief offices of state ; and so jeal- 
ously did tlie republic regard the chief tliey had 
thcmselvc«» elected, that the doge of Venice was, 
politically speaking, a nonentity. Ho couhl not 
divest himself of his ilignity at will ; and nt liw 
death, three hirpiisitors and five correctors ex- 
amined into his conduct with the most suurching 
rigour. Tho personal history of the dogcM is in- 
separably incorjxirated with that of the ropuhlie 
of Venice; and tlio offico, after an existenee of 
eleven hundred years, yielded, with but a slight 
resistance, to the power of the re]»ublic of fiance, 

DOGMAITKTS, do// -niadi’Mfjf, a sect of an- 
cient pliysicianfl, called also Lv/jici, or U'giciaiis, 
from their employing the rules of logic and 
rejison in their profession, as distinguishod from 
the empirics. 

DOLE, dole (I.<at., dohu^f ffuile), a term used 
in Hootland, denoting the amount of conscious 
guilt or evil intention necessary to make a h'gal 
crime. It corresponds with the l^nglisli term, 
felonious intent. Dull incapax, is one 'who is iii- 
caiMfcblo of dole, or incapable of consent. 

DOM. (.SVeDOxV.) 

DOM-BOC. {Ste Doomuook.) 
DOMESDAY, OK DOOMSDAY BOOK, 

domes* -doUf one of the most ancient and v.-iluable 
records of England, prepared by ortler of William 
the Conqueror, to serve as the register from 
which judgment was to be given upon the value, 
tenure, and services of lands therein described. 
According to some historians, the survey was be- 
gun in io8o or 1083 ; according to others, at tlm 
clo.9e of 1085. The book itself records its com- 
pletion in 1086, The work api»oars to have been 
known by the other names 01 Eotulus Wiiitoniio 
(Roll of Winchester), Liber do Wiutonia (Book 
of Wlncbester, in consequence of its being at one 
period preserved in. that city), tho Liber Censuaiis 
AngUfie (Rate-book of Englandl, Scriptum 
Thesauri Itogis (Record of tho King’s Treasury). 
The origin and object of the record are best de- 
BCfibe<l by the author of the “ Saxon Chronicle,” 
a contemporary W’ork. lie states, that in tho 
nineteenth yeat of the Conqueror’s reign an in- 
vasion was apprehended from Denmark, end tho 
militai^ constitution of the Saxons being then 
laid aside, and no other introduced in its stead, 
the kingdom was wholly defencolcss, which 
occasioned the king to bring over a large army of 
Normans and Britons who were quartered upon 
every landholder, and greatly oppressed the 
people. But the danger tmviog passed away, tho 
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ldn{5 held a coimcil» to inquire into the stato of 
thu jution ; the immediate consequence of which 
was the compilation of the* “ Doomsday Book,” 
or (^reat ^Survey, which was finished in tho sao- 
ccf’diiej; year, at ^hich period the king, attended 
by all his nobility, held a court at Sanim, where 
all the principal landholders submitted their 
lands to the yoke of militoiy tenure, became the 
king’s vassals, and did homage and fealty to his 
person. Tho formation of the record took place 
thus : persona called the king’s justiciarios visited 
the greater part of the kingdom and obtained the 
retjuired particulars, on oath, from tho sheritfs, 
lords of manor, parish iiriests, reeves of hundreds^ 
bcililfs, and villeins of each town. The record oon- 
iaiiitMl a list of the bishops, churches, religions 
houses, great men, king’s manors, king’s tenauts 
i>i C'liiitfy and under-tenants; tlio par titulars of 
the name of each place, its holder, it extent, tlic 
extent of wood, meadow, and iKiatiire, tnc ponds 
and inilLs, the quantity of live stocky tho value 
of the whole, tlic homages of each manor, the 
number of villei»\«, cotarii, servii, and freemen, 
and how much each frocman or socman had. 
Three estimates of the estates wore made—nss., 
as tliejyyero in the time of Edward the Oonfossor ; 
as they were bestowed by William, and a« they 
were at the time of tho survey. Moreover, tho 
juiors wot (3 re<juircd to state whether any ad- 
vance could be made in tho value. The returns 
of 1 he justiciaries were sent to Winchester, and 
htiiig tli< ‘VO digested, were entered in two volumes, 
wiiich w('ie carried about witli tho king ana 
great fredl, or deposited in a chapel or vault of 
tlu en tiled ml, called Erorn this last 

cireuiijHtfinee the mvrno Domesidviy is tiiought to 
ho d-iivcd ; wJiilc others aHciilic it to a mrallcl 
bi fcuet'ii tho vlcci.sioiia of the book auil tliose, of 
tho <lay of <ir)oin. ’J’ho first volume, called the 
*' duat Domesday,’’ consists of foUo iwigcs, 
closely writien on vellum, and ooutairis the sur- 
vey of thirty-one counties. The second, or 
Little Domesday,” is a quarto volume of 450 
p.igi's, and coinpiiscR the returrm fiom 
)S itlolk, and Norfolk. It contains also a list of 
“invasions,” or lands ])osscssod without royal 
autljoiity'. Neither Northumberland, Cumber' 
land, Westmoreland, nor Durham appears in 
tlie record- Other counties are described, cither 
wholly or in part, under adjacent divituous. No 
account is given of either London or Winchester. 
As a census of the population, the Domesday 
Jlook 13 of no value; but with regajni to tho 
ancient tenure of lauds its authority is supreme. 
Tt mi'utions only 1,400 tenants in capffr, and d,ooo 
uuiier tmiants, and names a total population of 
The book is now preserved in tho 
Viiblio Ttocord Office, Fetter-lane, beneath a glass 
cat*', and can bo seen without payment of any 
fee. It consists of two volumes— one, a largo 
folio, wuntton on 382 double jiages of vellum, in a 
Miiall, but plain character, each p^o having a 
double column ; the second volume is in quarto, 
wiitteu upon 450 double pages of vfellum, but in 
a single column, and in a large pl^n charaoter. 
A fac simile of the book tvas publishedl in 
b}’' order of the Governmenti, It was, ten 
3’eai s m passing through the pres». In 1816 
tho comndxMsionefs of public records puhliahed 
fcw'o supplementary volumes, with a yaluable 
intiodicUoii by Sir Henry Ellis. The first 
volume was taken up with the general intro- 
duction ; the second volume contained four simi- 
lar records as the Domesday— via:., the Exon 
Domo&day, the Inqiiisitio EUensis, the AVintou 
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Domca*lay, and the Boldon Book. Tho^e Ijcst 
records were valnable »r tending to s\ipply wluit 
was deficient in the oidcj’ and more t'lunotis 
Domesday- book. A fac-simde odiliou of the le 
cord produced hy tho phot o-zin cog tapliic pioccss, 
has been issued. 

Local Ilomosdftys.- -The Bonieaday of St. IVul's wa'i 
in.'vdo In nSi, by halph do Jlicotc, Ihe doau of tlu*, 
Cathedral; and there are others, of York, N>r\\ieh, 
Ipswich, Chester and JSvcahain. 

DOMlOrLE, (ioni'-c sife (I^at., 
from (iviuujty a bouse), iu Law, is tho place whoi e 
a person has his homo. AVhat constitutes u 
man s domicile iu a legal House is a question that 
lias given rise to maiiv tUfiiculiiea, and is nuiiked 
by many subtle distinctions. In general, a man's 
domiciJo is “ whore ne nas phicc'd his hearth and 
CGnirc‘d his fortunes ” The domicile 0/ the 
parenta is that ot tno child ; and if a child i.s born 
wiulo its parents an.‘ on a visit or a journey, tho 
reguhir home, not tlic phkce where tne birth took 
place, is its donneile. If a child be illegitimate, 
it follows the domicile of its mother. A murn'ed 
woman follows tnc domicile of her husband, and 
a widow retains the domicile of lier late bus! •and 
till she acquires miotbor, A mm-riod Jti.iu’w 
domicile is generally taken to bo where tho r**?!- 
dence of his family is ; ami, in general, the idaoc 
whote a Tuun lives is to he taken as his donneilo, 
unless there be evidence to the- contrary. 1 u case 
of tho, death of a man, Ids last duuueile is that 
of his widow and children. Every pmsou of full 
ago wqo removes from one place to another with 
the intoMtiou of making the latter his permanent 
residence, constitur-cts it Ids domicile ; but it is 
held that tlio former domicile is not lost till tbo 
now one w acquiri'd ammo H It is an 

oatabli.shod priiiciplo of the English law tliafc 
domicile of origin must prevail until the paity 
has not only acquired anothet, but has rnanifosted 
and twirricii into execution an iutenfciou <»f aban- 
doning his former domicile ami adiqitmg nnothor 
iw Ida sole doiUiciU*. The <listribution of personal 
properly i» regulated according to the laws of the 
countiy in which the deceased was doriuciKMl at 
tho time of hia death. Succession to heritable 
property is regulated J)y the law of the country 
whcfo it is situated, whorever tho death of tho 
proprietor may have taken place, A will, to be 
valid, must bo executed iu conformity to tlu' law 
of tlni country where the t«j«;ttvtor wfiR domiciled; 
and tho validity of a marriage depends upon its 
being iu conformity with the law of tho country 
iu which it took place, i»rovhied the parties were 
OondyiUe domiciled there. 

DOMINICAL, OR SUNDAY LETTER, 

do-min! -i-kiif , in Almanacs, one of tho fu st seven 
letter-s of the alpha-hot is used to mark tin; Sun- 
days in the yoai, the same letter being covployed 
throughoat. The seven days of the week, as be- 
gliuiing on the ist of danuaiy, are <lc.sign:iled 
by tho letters A to G, and the one of tlicso whi.di 
denoteis Sunday is the dominical letter of tlio 
year, Obviously, each succeeding common year, 
tho dominical letter is, in alphabetical or<lcr, one 
backwards, and in. leap year, two haokivnrds. 
For instance, the year 1881 began with a Satur- 
day, and the Sunday letter was thcrof*)ro B ; and 
tBSa began on a Sunday, A being tho letter. Tlie 
first day of 1,883 be M,ou<lay, ami tht* Jotter 
will l>e D ; but 18S4 (leap-year j will begin on a 
Sunday, and we skip a letter, taking E- not F, aa 
the Sunday letter, after the 20th of February, 
the intoreaiary day. Dominical lottery were first 
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inti-nflwccd tlic cftle.mlar by tlio early Clui»' 
tiar.j*. To fiml the domiihoal letter for any year 
ill the prt*«ent eentuty, add to the date of the 
year oneTourih part (omitting fraotions) and 
divide by 7, If there bo no lenmiiidor, A is tlic 
dominical letter ; if r remain, (t ; if 2, F, aiwl m 
on tbroiig'h<mt the seven letters* I’Jius, to ascer- 
tain the letter for 1882 we prtioecd in this manner 
— iSSif X 470 -r 7 :^ Thereisnoremaiiidor, 
conscipuiritly A is the; letter souglit. By this 
moans wo can readily fmd on -wliat day of the 
Week any du-y of tho month falls in a particular 
year, the letter indicating the date of the first 
Bunrlay. 

DOMfNfOAK FKJAHR, <JnmAn'-c-^an,,&n 

order of preaching friars first instituted by l>a- 
minic do (iuman, at Touloilse, in T2r5. About 
the year before, ho had. together with Biego do 
Awbos, endeavoured to convert tlic Alblgcnsses in * 
the South of Franoi! by preaching. Feeling that | 
tho inmiorabfcy of the clotgy amt the ignorance 
of tlu; iiopulotion were great aids to herejMy* he 
instituted the order of the Dominicans f<ir the 
imi'iiose of preadung and converting. The order 
way coulinned by Innocent Til. and llononus 
III., in 1216. Before that time, however, Jio- 
minic had found that pteachin^ had little effect 
ujxm tho Albigmises ; and, at hia instigation, the I 
popo proohiinicd a crusade against the “ !iCT;ctie».'’ 1 
The bawns of Fiance were summoned to join, ! 
fttul under the leadmUip of Dc IMontforl;, tfathcr 
of tile great Simon de Motiifort, of England, 
horrible slaughter was committed on thfao un- 
fortuimte people. Dominic himself is not said 
to have been a harsh or cruel matt, but merely 
led hliiully away by bigotry and religious passion. 
The members of lus new order wore a white gar* 
meiit similar to tliat worn by ilre OartbUvslaiis, 
with, a bill ok cloak aiul a pointed black cap. Five 
years after their institution they took the vow of 
poverty, and in the following year Dominic died, 
lie was canonized by < Gregory IX. in 1235, He 
had, as early a? 1206, founded an order of nuns, 
and in 3 si a tho flr$t convent of Dominican nnna 
was e.*itablished at Borne. Another Dominican 
order was established in 1224, called the Kniglita 
of Ohrist, and confirmed in 1279,, It was origi- 
nally a company of kidghts and nobles, and its 
object was to suppress licresy by force of ams. | 
Tfio title of the onler was afterwards changed to i 
that of the Penitents of JJt. Dominic. They did 
not lose their civil or domestic rights and privi- 
leges. Ilio original order increased rapidly in 
numbers and intluence. Within six yeare after 
their luatituticji they had spread into England, 
led by Oilbei t du Frcsij^ey, and founded a mona.s- 
tery at Oxford. They also made I heir way into 
Sijoiland, where they were urelV received by Alex- 
ander II. lu England they were always called 
StmkfriarSi and many traces of tJw^n are to 
fee observed in nearly every town. Tho dUtnot 
^ Dbhdon known at Black/ riars, near St. Paul’s, 
j^ervftB their memory. In Franco they were 
called jracebins, from the fact that they first 
iocated' thcoiselves in the Rue St, 
the ^Jacobus. They pwduced Several: 

ftmem fichclara j AHiCttns Magnus, Thomas 
Aaaittas, ahd Baymund do Peimaforte, bohig 
iho mimbcT, of the order 

A tien?lblc %m:c in history, itt coaneetdou 
with csUbMMnont and proctwes of tihe In? 
qJUielilem. At th^ prosant day, the rader of 
lulnieatte ottly Aounidfes in Italy, Hungary, Swit* 
acai^nd, and AED^rina* There ai'o eonveuts of 
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Dominican nuns in those oouatiioh, and in Ba- 
varia and Belgium. 

DOMIKIUM, tki-min'-i wm^ a law term de- 
rivc<l from the Itomans, implying a full legal 
right to an object which actual. posscRsiou alono 
cannot confer. It may consist in some limited 
power on the object at the tunc, or some ulti- 
mate right at a future time. 

DOJVtr]SrirS,do«i'-/-3i//.<f (lAtt.jIord or iirnttr), 
a title assumed by some of the lUirnan oni]>eroi aj. 
In IjAw, a person really iiitcro^tcd in the Uiaw of 
an action iliough not nccesHarily a pai ty to the 
suit, is styk'il the domimm Htia. 

DONATION, do-nai' -$kttn (Lafc., doYtuitg^ 
from diwo, I giv»-‘), is the act of giving or bp'.tow- 
ing; also, a gift. A donation, to }io valid in 
law, supposes a capacity l^otli in tlie donor to 
give and in the douco to receive. It distiuguisJies 
between a donaUo inter riivu and doiudto mortis 
in the former case a gift, to be v.alul and 
binding, must cithei bo accompanied by the solem- 
nity of a deed, or liy that of delivery of jjosses- 
sioii ; and when so perfected it is not ni tho 
donor's power to retract it, though a meu: gilt, 
unless it be prejudicial to creditors, or thi‘ douor 
vvoic under some legal incapacity, as infancy, 
coveiture, or the like. A dutmlio rrtu.sd, ia 

when a person in his last sickness, aj)pToheiiding 
his dissolution m ar, delivers, or (laust's to be de- 
livered, to another the possession of any^jicr^imal 
goods- to keep in case of ^lis docea-se. "riie gift 
being made only in contcm^jilation of deatu, 
implies that if tiie donor lives, it shall revert to 
himself, and consequently it partakes of tho 
nature of a legacy. If tho donor die.s. it jiciids 
not the assent of the ftxecutor<i, but it is of no 
avail agaiii.st crfcilitor.s in case of a deficiency of 
assets. To be effectual, it must be accompanied 
by a delivery of the chattels j or if it he in action, 
and not in possession, the ilclivcry of the, instru- 
ment by which it is secured. As it tak>’s effoct 
from the delivery, it is not. a testamentary acj, 
and docs not corno within the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastioftl courts, nor require prolmto or ad- 
ministration. 

DONATTf^TS, do'-va-Usts, the name of a 
powerful and influential (Christian sect that atose 
in North Africa in tho carty part of the fourth 
century. Tb‘’y were the followers of Donatuw, 
a bishop of Numidia, who opi>osed the election of 
Ceeilianus to tho bishoxiric of Ouvthiige lu 311, on 
tho ground of hLs being a tmditor^ or having de- 
livered iqi ilioT sacreil books to the pagans, and 
I that thcretiy bis election was void, and all who 
adhered to him heretics. Ho quitted the Uoman 
Gfeurch, and feiuided a distinct sect, rcgardeil all 
others as Uoretics, and not to bo received into 
their body without a second baptism ; conac- 
mmntly they denied the infallibility of the 
Roman Church. They wero condemn od in a 
I Ooundl hold at Borne two ycara after their 
Reparation, and tlie year followdn|j' by anotJicr 
at <tostantine the Croat, in 31$, de- 

.priVod them of their churches, and seat their 
sedltfous bishops into bairishitt^nt ; but, notwith- 
standing fcbeso severities, their doctrines spread 
very rapidly, and in 330 they', arc said to have 
Dfuinborcd 172 bisUojjs In the Uhristian |&:oviucu» 
of Nqrtlierft Africa. l>riv eii fanatical 'by the op- 
pression of the civil power, th^ not onty denied 
the right of the state to interfere in .matters 
ecclesiastical, but bands of Donatist aspe^cs a.t- 
tacked the hni>ei(lEd ‘h.^^opls, and for " tlditecn 
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thorn, fchoy \A'tltin§1y ^avo tlim»>«clvi>s up to j 
be oxs^'oafod. Towards t'ho ei'id ojf tJie mxth 
century, many of them were iu(iuc$t.l to retitrii 
to the Oiitholic Church, and in iUe following 
century they became cx^nofc- The BonatistB 
worrt upon the principle that the ea<itnjoe \)f a true , 
church coti’ii^i^xl in the purity and holineigftof 
each of iU raen^boi-s indmdually, and not merely 
in its Apostolioo-Oathoiia foundation and teach* 
ing ; hviuce thoy held tliat every church which 
tolerated unworthy rtiemhera was itself pollutod 
by commiiinoii W'itk thorn, luid consoquonfcjy 
cciased to be a true Ohnstian ohiircb. They 
therefore oKcominunioatod all known and gross 
t)fFondcvH. only receiving thorn again upon being 
rebopti'^cd ; and they also held that the cHicacy 
of the saerainonts dopended uiW>n tho pcrsoiuil 
wortbiuoaa of the administTiitor. 

DONAT 1A'"E, don'-a-tiv (Lat., domttivum)^ 
is generally ii donation gift, or gratuity. In the 
canon law it is applka to a bonefieo given by a 
pat I on to a priest without proaentalum to the 
ordinal V, and Without ins^titution and induction. 
No Ik'cn&e iroin tlie bishop is necessary to j^wirfect 
the duiu'c’s title to tlie j‘OHfiesskm of the donative : 
it Ti'eoivv‘tt its full eft’ect from the single 8M.'fc amt 
sole (uitliority of the donor. IJonativcs are 
further exvimpt trorn episcopal juriiidiction, and 
are visited by coTumissioners appointed by the 
INitroti. Idonativea are oroatod wliencrer the 
king, or any .subject by his license, doth found a 
church or cliapol, aanl ordain that it fdiftll be 
merely in the gilt or dbposal of the patron, 
jcci to his vinitiition only, and not to that of the 
ordinary, .ind vested ahsnlutely in the dork, by' 
tlie putroa's deed of donation, without presoiifca- i 
tion. irislitution. oi indnetion. The law now 
that ir tiic tni-' patron onee ivaivos his privilege, 
of fh.indion, and presents to the bi.diap, abd the i 
cleric IS admitted and insrilutod, the advowson' 
ceases ever after to bo donative, 

DONTS OONDJTIONAUBUS. {See\ 

I'lvrAii..) 

DOCiM BOOK, DOM BOO, or DOME 

BOOK, douui’-hnk, ia the name to the 

c.odf of lawa compiled by Alfred the Gwa*. The 
general ophiion mta long been that Alfred was 
the framer of these laws ; but aooording to Dr. 
Pauli, ill his life of that mouaroli, ^ he cpmfced 
no 71CW laws ; his aim was simply to restore, to 
mnovato, to imjwovc.” In every part of hit 
dominioiifi he met wifcli (wsistkvg laxvs which re- 
quired revision albcratijon, or anang^inont,^ and 
to this duty Alfred addretsed hiifttoif, assisted 
by the advice and co-operaticnj. of the wimt and 
best men of the time. He had before him the 
Ivontish collection of Etlwlbert, the compilation 
of the West Saxon laws by Iris ow» anoestor Tna, 
and the law-book of the great Otfa, wbwsh 
«eo<l in Mercia* “ Ina’s coHeetlon.Wa# tlie 
one received entire into the Oedex, wfetcH wi|t 
chieliy applicable to the coadition of tha UToet 
SaxouH, A few articles were admitted hw ai»l 
there from, the ICenilsh and Metaiaffli lawii, ; Wt 
rcseurohdntb fhh^ finatter is not possible, as 
bo<>k k Alfred stroro not 

crime, Imt to ohbek ©very ^ 

mimng all classes of his KUbloctai and hiae^^rts 
to educate tho rmwals of me |w)Wj{j|fid 

luicuHiva^ people, zb aocordemm) with the I 


ducirinos of the Bible, aw indeed beuvitiful ami 
avckdlcut. 

DDOMSDAY-BOOK. isce ,^v- 

Book.) 

DOQMSTER, ou DEBMSTICIK 

tlic name of an ollim' formcily Attached to 
the liigh C4>ftrt of tfu'^ticiary in »SciU>laud. He 
promiunccd the stmtenoo or doom of fioud.diinuid 
persons. The offijyo has been abolish td for auny 
ears. }>ccm$tera, m ilic Islands of Jersey and 
ian, arc judges. 

DORCAS SOCrUTY. a torm ap- 

plied to an a.s»iociatio« of ladies who unite together 
to obtain aubscriiifcions in ordoc to bestow idotli- 
iflg iuid other aids to families in di««trcss and 
want. The name is also given to mjciotiofl got up 
for the purpose of giving %vork to distrcKAcd 
needlmvouicii. The name om’os it«t urigiu to a 
vmo in tlio AcU of the Apiv.sticft (ix. 3^). “ And 

all the widows sbxid hy him weeping, and show- 
ing the coats and garuiuutH which l>orctts inadOj. 
while she was with them.” 

DOBT, SYNOD OF, a famous n.-^.Nom* 
b!y convened in 161 Hat Dorr., or DordKK'ht, un 
the Rhine, convoked by the nuthoiity of llio 
Statos-gonoral, Kmiu^'iit divines from EngUadv 
McotUud, Bremen, Ilcssi.!, 8^vifcm‘land, tin? 
Vsdatipatc, and the TJuibc-d Prounces, ntUmded 
it, tt| deqido the controvcrsiy between the 
Armbiitoais and the Calvini'-t.s. Tho Arminian 
party ttt«8in>d to begin ihedid^ato by a condemna- 
tioK of the OalviniHlic tenot of r/v^irolvetion j but 
it . was 4 ocn'>e(l tluit bs they fclienisvh^s wora 
accused of deparfewro from tlisi faith, bdorc they 
could condeiuu <fthot'K they uiu«fc justify tlicTti'- 
Belvo.«. Tt> this order of proo»nluu‘ they would 
not yield subimssiom They were banished* and 
the synod eondf innod, in oivler, the Arnrinian 
tenets, Tho Ariniman'i, oi’, us they were .*«omo* 
tinio.s called, the itcmtmsjtrnnt iJiMty, su^'iuail 
civil pro.'icriptiou and cruel ptusccutious. Gro* 
tins waa Hcnt^moed tt> perjictual rinpriscnmciii, 
aud Ohionbaruevelt was executed. ■ Fnesiutid^ 
Groningen, iiealfmd, Guehhirlami^and Utrecht, 
would not accept all tho decisious Of tho Synod ; 
and its authority wsts uot fully recognised in 
.HeUfind or England. , {See AtuUNiAb'ti ami Oal*- 
VIWJSM.) 

DOTE, BYM.BOL OF Holy 

Ghosft having descemdod upon Christ at Hw 
bapti*vm in the form ot a dove, that bird is gene- 
rally cihployed us a symbol of the Spirit in re- 
ligious art. It is also u-Hcd ws 0.11 emblem of peacoj. 
when It^boAi’S an dive-branch in its mouth, doubt- 
loss referring kj the return of the dovo to the 
ai'k. When uaod aa an emblem of iniiity by the 
WMwent paiiitei- 8 , it was usually represented whiter 
with red claws and beak, and sumetimes with a 
gdden nimbus round the head. DyjTig saints 
and UMtertyrs nm frequently repnweutud with ^a 
dove flying Aom thoir muutlis ; in tlu sc casts it 
Ja a aymbol of the smd pitrifI«Hi hf cttPVring. In 
»on)^ stairvod Amdows, tlm smum m the- 
Holy Spirit arc symboUised by a (hiv^s which 
proceed seven rays, tonmnating in sev^n stain. 
W^n u»<*d as a aymbrd of the Oh arch of Ohri;<t» 

dpv^ is represented with ^ix win^ss -two at 
thn bead, two at the {jhotilders, ami two at tH' 
iect. The flgur© of a ilove is often to lie seen i» 
^glMi ohutches at iho present day over th^ 
mrm of fhnta. 
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DOWAGER, rM>a-jur (Fr., douairUre), 
(loixottis, properly, a wi-low with a dower, but 
commonly the title is only applied to the widows 
of jiorsons of high rank, and is used to distinguish 
them ftom the wives of fchoir husbands’ heirs, 
who have the same name and title. 

dUQca Dowager, --111 this uountry, the widow of the 
king enjoys most of the privllegos which belonge<l to 
ber as qneen consart. If she were to marry a subject, 
she would not lose her regal title ; but no such niai- 
riage would Ins legal w'lthout the consent of the 
sovereign. It not Idgli treason to conspire to pro- 
cure the death of the queen dowager, because the 
succession to tiu» crown is not thereby endangered. 

DOWER, dow'-ei’ (I<at., doit^ A gifii)» that 
portion of (I InishanJ’s lands, tenemonts, &o., to 
which ft. wife is entitled for her life upon the 
deatli of her huibaud. A womau forfeits her 
right to dower by adultery, by her husband's 
trcu.son, or by divorce a vincaU). 

DOWRY, dom^ -re, though often confounded 
with dovvtir, has quite a (Ulforent meaning, being 
the mari iage portion brought by a wife to her 
husband, 

DOXOLOG Y, doks-oV'0*je (Gr. , do^a^ glory, 
and loi} 0 ^, a discourso), denotes a form of praise, 
or giving glory to God; as in the concluding para- 
graph of the Lord’s Frayer- -‘‘ Thine is thd king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory', for iver ; ” 
or the Hymn of the Angela (Liikoii. i4)-“‘lGlory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peacoigoon 
will to all men.” Two hymns used in thulcarly 
Christian church were known us tho gteat|r and 
le.*(.Mrr (h»\ol()gy. The greater doxolugy was 
simply an expansion of tJie angelic hymn, xiiid is 
MOW' generally known by that iiainc ; it is sung in 
tlie Homan (‘atlmlic church at tho celchration of 
the Lonl’s Iriuppur and at matins. Tho lesser 
doxology is the ordinal y doxology, ** Glory be to 
the Father, and to the 8on,” &c., repeated at the 
end of each psalm, and iu other places, in tho 
uei vicc of the Church of Enghnid, 

DUAGONXADES, dmj/-cn-wawZes, the 
iiami? given to religious persecution of the 
rroteataiitli in France, iu the reign of Louis X(V, 
nnd his suocesBors. They w'Ore armed expeditions 
led by a bishop or his delegate, geiior^ily a priceb, 
who \lemaiidod of the heretics tbat^’ they should 
renounce the faith, and, on theit' refusal, left 
them to be dealt with in the mos4 cruel nttanner 
by soldiers, gnnerally dragoons, wbluce the name 
given, Louis XlV. wu» so pieced with th6 
success of their conversions,* th,it ho revoked 
tho Edict of Nautfes, to futihorihe “good work.* 
{Set X Aia'r.H , Edict o p. ) 

DRAGOON, drao'oori' (Fr., drt^on, from 
Dtfe., dnico, u sei'i>ettt with wings a)\d el^>vs, sup- ^ 
posod to bii fthlo to emit flames from th© 
monnlccl soldier, so called from the weapon with 
which the horsemen raised about 1600, by tho 
Mareschal ,de Hrissac, were armed ; because the 
muxzle was shaped Uke the extended iaw.s of a 
drag on. In tlio British army there are six 

reghpeiits known as dragoon guards, and three 
df 'dragoons, 

:v DRARERS»C 03 IPANY;oneofthetwelve 
principal Compauifes of tho City of London, , eir- 
tltleil to bp stylod ** Honourablo.” It was incor- 
porated iu 1430, 

DRAWING AND QUARTERING, ,tn 

old and Ivirbarous punishment, wdiich may still 
be indicted ni>on those who are found guilty of 


treason, Tho sentence is, that tlie prisoner be 
drawn to the place of execution on a hurdle ; that 
ho be hanged by the neck till he be dead ; that 
his head he severed from his body ; and that his 
body be divided into four parts, or (piartered. 
When females are found guilty of treason, the 
quartering is not carried into force. By a 
warrant iimjer tho sign-manual of the .‘sovereign, 
coimteiaigned by a principal aocrehny of state, 
the sentence of “ drawing and quartering ” can 
now bo altered into beheading. 

DHTVING, FURIOUS, dri'-vhtff fu' rc-vs 
(Sax., drifarif to drive; Ijat., /wnVwi/.s, furious), 
which was a misdemeanour by common Jaw; was 
declared to be a statutory offence by 24 and 35 
Vic, c. TOO, which declares that if any person 
shall bo maimed or otherwise injiucd hy reason 
of the wanton and furious driving or lacing, or 
by tho wilful niiscoinluct of any co^ichnijin, or 
other person having the charge of any vehicle, 
the offender shall be guilty ot a misdemeanour, 
and xnnxishablc as such by tineandimprihonment. 

DROJT D’AUBAINE, dnv(n-do-tainc\ an 
old custom of France, the king was entitled, on 
the doafcli of a foreigner w'ho Imd taken uj) his 
fixoil residence in France, to claim Ins movable 
e.state, notwithstanding any testamentaiy settle- 
ment which be might have left. The claim was 
abolished in 1819. 

DROITS OF ADMIRALTY. 

Admikalt r , D R03 ts of. ) 

DROWNING AS A PUNISIIMHINT,^ 

The ancient Britons inflicted de.'itli by drowning. 
'The or drowning of ])riL’bfc.s and Royalists, 

at lyons, Was one of the most. ten ihle features 
of the great French Hevoluiion. 

DRUIDS, dru'-id?, a name given to the onh r 
of priests which existed in ancient times among 
coitain braucllcs of the Celtic race, if not iuuong 
all. Numerous dorivations have been givoii of 
the name ; on© not improbable is from lh<‘ old 
Oeltic word deron^d, from t/c, “god,” and r*'>itud^ 
“speaking/' a participle of the veib roitf/ild'hrt, 
“ to speak.” Another is from ilie Wel.sh 
an oak, from which comes derv:ndd, or duiid. 
The Druids only became known in history about 
the ibt century before (Jliiist, ami they woie 
then chiefly found in Gaul ami Ihitaiii. .Tidius 
<k«sar is the ancient aailUor who liaa given the 
olenre.si and most minute account of them. Ac- 
cording to him, tliey'lormed one of tlie two 
orders of rank ami dignity in Gaul. Diey were 
engaged in things sacred, conducting tho ‘public 
and the private sacrifice.<<, and regulating all 
matters of religion. They were held in great 
honour among the ixmpjo, and a number of young 
men resorted to them for the i>ur)»ose of instriic- 
tiori. They determined almost all controversies, 
public and private ; decreed ^ rewards ,and punish - 
meuts; and if any ono did not submit to their 
^ecision, they interdicted him from tho sacrifices, 
Vbich, among them, was the most heavy punish- 
ment, such persona being shunned by all and 
deprived of all civil rights and privileges. 
Among the Druids there was one who possessed 
supreme aittUority over tlxem, who was eiihor 
elfc^ed by the suiFrages of tho others, Vi if pro- 
emiuent in dignity among the rest, was at once 
olOoteiL They assembled at a fixed period of the 
year, In a consecrated place in the torritbries of 
the Caruutes, v/hich was reckoned the central 
region of the whole of Gaul ; ahd thither all who 



DRUIDS 


DRUSES 
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bad jlisputosi asseinhlcd fiom every pait, and 
submitted to their decrees aud <let-crminations. 
They did not go to war or pay tribute like tiro 
re4, being exemptoA from military sjcvvice, and 
having a dispeuHatioa in ail mutters. They 
were said to learn by heart a great number of 
vt'tses ; for tliey iTgarded it unlawful to commit 
thch(' to writing ; and hence some remainod in 
training for twenty years. In almost all other 
rnatluis in their public aud private tranajmtions. 
they vised Greek characters. One of their lead- 
ing tenets was, “ Thai souls do not become ex- 
tinct, but i>ass after death from one body to 
another ; and they think that men, by this tenet, 
aro in a great dogioo excited to valour, the fear 
of deatli being disregarded. They likewise dis- 
cuss .nul impart ^to the youth many things re- 
specting the stars aud their motion ; respecting 
the extent of the world and of our earth; re- 
Bliociing the nature of things ; respecting the 
l»0Aver atjfl the majesty of tho immortal gods. 
'I’liis institution is supposed to have come horn 
Ihitain ; arnl even now those who desire to gain 
a inoie ai..eurdto knowledge of that system, gene- 
rally ijrojeed thither for the purpose of stuaying 
it.” Ah to the amount of knowledge possessea 
by the Druids, we have little means of actermiu- 
iiig. They unqucstioTKvblv possessed some 
kiiowk‘dg(j of the heavenly bodies beyond what 
siin})ly perUim d to tho regulation of then* roliffi- 
ous festivals, innsiTiuch as they computed the 
yf'Uf by limaiions, which supposes an ac(pmintanco 
also ^slth tile solar year ; and various relics have 
boi ii found in Ireland, among Druidical remains, 
which arc- thought to be astronomical iubtruments 
dv'Mgmd to show the phases of the moon. At 
tlip ^an5l‘ tinu*, there was notalifctle of astrology, 
tliri nation, and magic mixc<l up with their 
pure'i scienco. In their doctrine of medicine 
jiaitieulArly, theie was far more of superstition 
than of knowledge. To a groat many plants 
they attributed a sacred mystic character. The 
oak was especially regarded as sacred among 
lliein, and in the oak^groves they frequently per- 
foi med their rites, and that may, as stated above, 
have originated ihcii name. Most sacred of all, 
however, was the mistletoe, which they esteemed 
as an antidote to all poisons, a cvmo for all 
di.soases. It was gathered at certain seasous, 
vAith the most formal and pompous ceremonies. 
According to Pliny, as soon as it was discovered 
upon the oak, tho Druids coUcoted in crowds 
about the tree ; a priest in white vestments 
asoeuded, and, with a knife of gold,- out the 
mistletoe, which was received by another stand- 
ing on the ground ; feacrifiicos were Offered up, 
ainl tho day siient in rejoicings. There were 
certain ether plants which wore regarded as 
potent remedies for various diseases, and were 
earned about as charms, as well as amber beads, 
which the Druids manufactured for warriors iu 
battle, and which are still found in their tombs. 
A still more i>owerful talisman was, according 
to Pliny, the serpent’s ^g, It was formed, ^ 
says, by the poisonous spittio, Of a groat many ser* , 

J wilts tViuod together. It was gathered at moon- 
ight, and afterwards worn lin the boisoth. , ^he 
Druid who obtained it» had to seiKe it sud- 
denly, mount a horse and tide for ' hi» life 
until he could cross a stream, and So be safe 
from the pursuing serpents. Their profounder 
ceremonies, those which they celebrated in tho 
depHis of tho oak forests or of secluded oavas, 
are known to us only through the vaguest tra- 
ditions, and in tho stupendoos but . dilapidated 


stone monuments which still exist in sonn- !>aits 
of Franco and llrituiti, and wbndi are 
larly (perhaps not oomjctly) supposnl to b;\v»' 
boon coniioeted witli tho Druidical woinliip It 
is said that Jmmau sacrlficcM were Ireqiirntly 
offered up upon their aUara. The Druids con- 
sisted of throe distinct clas»e.s— tlio hi.rd'^, th ' 
vatea or iirojihcts, and tho priests pixfiuM-, Ti>^> 
bards w'oro poets, uot only of a religious but also 
of a martial and satirical class. The vates uort' 
the diviners or revealers of tho future, who 
charged with tho conduct of Hftciilices aud other 
cxtoinal ocreraonh>s, and who stood as Tnerhiitors 
or interproteis between, the people and the higher 
order ot priests. Those dwelt in tlio d^'ptlis of 
the oak fori'sts, Cultivating tho more secret and 
mystic doe-trinos of their faith. There were nisi-, 
druidcsses, wlio, as prophetesses and soreerosses, 
exerciaod great influence over the iHOple. "Whou 
Oaul was subdueil by the- Unmans, tho Dinidic.il 
religion gradually reiued before iho classic 
heathenism, aud, stop by stop, witlidiew at first 
into Armorica, and tiieu into* Ihitain. It lin- 
gered as a public worship longest in tho Islfind 
of Anglcsea, whence it w.is finally dn'icu out by 
the Roman troops nmlui iSuetonius I'nulinus. t>i 
A.D., amid a great deal of al.iugiiter. Nevuthi'- 
less it continued, as a sup'irsfcitious belud', to 
hold sway for many yeur» thercaftor over the 
mhufs of the Celtic tribes and their desceiid.inlb, 

DRUIVI-HEAD aOTJRT-]\I ARTl a L, 
tho naino given to a council of oJlicns convoked 
in haate when on aorivo service, to punisli oi pusx 
sentence of death on any soldu-r who Lns com 
miUed an otionco which rcHpiiroB to be dealt wit)* 
in a summary mamior. The big tlruin was us d 
as a table, I'ound which the ofIic(*rM compobin// 
the council assembled; whence the nnnie, wiiicli 
is now applied to any court-martial held in haste. 

DRUM-MAJOR, the pi'irioi)*al dvumin<'r iu 
a regiment, who brats Uic ))ig drum, and tea^dies 
and has tho general inaimgement ot the other 
drummers. 

Xh-ummsr. any nmu or hoy in a regiment 

who boats ih« Umm, and in this manner gives ^anoua 
signals to the troops. JfBAr of 1>h.um.) The 
drnmiuers stand Imuiedlately before the inivutea on 
the muster rolt 

DRUSES, drncc'-ci?, a people, about 8o,fK)oin 
number, of industrious habits and energetic cha- 
racter, inliabiting the southern range of Mount 
Lebanon and the western sloi>e of Anti-Lebanon, 
in northorti Syria. They aro supposed to be tho 
doHceiidants of tho Outhitos, a florce tribe Kettled 
by the Assyrian Esar-luiddon in this part of 
Syria after the second captivity, and of tlm Mai’di, 
aVarlike people from the nortli of tho Caspian, 
12,000 of whom were formed into a military 
colony by Constantine IV., in 6S6 A.v,, to form 
a bulwark against Mohammedan inviisions. 
There was, later, a considerable infusion of And>s, 
the result being the strange arnalg^*mafccd i.ieo, 
the Druses, and their peculiar religion on which 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, and some rudmu-utu 
of OhristianitT aro strangely mingled. Tho 
name Druses h supposed to have been tak’/n 
from Darazi, an adherent of the Calef of Egypt, 
Hakem Biarnr Allah, or Ilorarilla, who, about 
1029, announced that be was a I>iviric incarna 
tiou, Darori^ who probably believed in the pre- 
tensions of lus master, fled from the popukr 
indignation to the Lebanon, wle^re lie pn^nched' 
the new doctrines, but witli little effect. A 
o 
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PcrsUu jnystic, who' b^caifts vizier of 

littiaa ,!, wa« a moro vjj^orous teaoiier, aikd is re- 
by the Dnisess the fountlw of 

ilitiir faith, Tlie Druses moir^ifcAia coiiauleraWo 
lAcorecy as to their yieciiliai’ tenets; hnt; it i* 
known that they bclivive in one who has ro- 
v«aled Hmiselt ten times upou^ tlio enrth a# a 
iniin, Hftkcm being; tlio lasikand tiual iacamtition. 
The first of the creuturea of God is tho 7Tniyen»al 
XiitclHjjctioe, imperaoRfited in JTimze, who is the 
creator of all snhardinaic beiugfl, wliwso soul was 
(Alto in the body of and who alone h^ 

imuKuliaic commuuiou with the Deity. Next in 
rank are four iirchtinst'U, and, lower still, are j 
ijpiritual a.^eutM of various ranks. They hofiev®, 
toe, in fch'« trnusmig;ration of soiila from one 
human being to aiudher ; and that wdien th© 
«onlf, have been purifiod fiwn every tifcftiu, thure 1 
^rill come a period of perfoot rest. The souls of 
the virtuous pas'S after dwth into the bodies of 
tUiincriu Drusfefe ; those of the wicked may be de- 
graded to the level of camels or dogs. All pre- 
vious religions were mei ely types of ta© true faiUi, 
ami all tlmii- sacni*! books and ccremonio* are to 
be interpreted allegorically. There is a class of 
religious persons initiated into the Dramas inyss- 
teries, and known as the Akals ; tlio uiduiriated, 
or pjahits, are free from all roligiotis duties, are 
not ciroiui«riBo<l, and do not pray or fast, foly* 
gfirny is unknown, TJie Akafs afoefc great Parity 
of life, and simplicity of drea^, and abxtuin irom 
intoxicating drinks, tobfioco, and oilier iviMlries. 
The seven cardinal pninta of tho Ihnse fait if and 
pnwjtice arc -veracity (not uticessariJy 1 «>war<l« 
tUoRo not of thoir own. race) : mutual proiioc^on 
and rodstauco ; belief in the unity of Hakem 
as God; conlojtitmeut with bis works; submis- 
sion to hU will; sepumtion from thoRe in error 
and /ri>m demons. Prayer is regarded a» au im- j 
pertinent intw feronc© with the will of tlio Orea- 
tor ; and tho freedom of the human will ia main- 1 
tained. The faithful are permitted, if their safety , 
demand it, to make outward profession of any 
other religion, consequently they <lo not serupleto 
join tho Moliainmcdaus in prayers and ablutions, 
or to sprinkle themselves with holy water in tho 
Maronitft churches. The rh'uso places of worship 
arc plain buildings in socludod si>ui.a, frequently 
on Isolated hills. About 1B40, the Druses wwo 
engaged in a terrible (piavrel with thoir neigh- 
Ixours and fonnor friends the Muronite^, and 
frightful massacres were theroaidt. Mabok- 

inw.) 

DUALISM, du^-ahizm two), is 

^ term nppUeil to those Bystema of philosophy 
which refer all c;iiat©nco to two ultimate p,rln- 
,^ipl©», Thla doptrino was hold by nmhy of th® 
iwwdeut Greek philosophers, who r<*garded the 
universe as constituted by two prmciple»--']bhe 
-j^ne active, the other passive ; the one spiiitui^i, 
ibe othov material. A mythological dhalisin was 
};ie14 by Zoimster and the SfAgl, who. ac^soaiited 
folp the present state of things by maitCUining 
jfehaejdstence of a good an^d an ovil principle. The 
’iinOwies and the Atauielueans subsequently; 
adopted thhi belief. 53hp»e systems of philosophy 
Whiclf regaztl matt eO||p prit ns distinct prin- 
dpk|'a)r^/i!^o a in opposition 

ia ^PK^duaUsm is aiso applied 

, 'm ;h^#eory of (fSce 

Tl^ ^ppoaitfe"of:ffl^®pA monism. ^ ^ 

■ ptrOJfcS ' CLftt,, 

you will bni^'^wifth you),is a writ commanding 
me to appear at a certain day in one of the 


Gourts of the Oliuncery divmoii of the High 
Court of Justice, and to bring with him some 
cviil cnees or other things which tho court would 
vkw. f 

DUCHY, duluh'-^iVi'n dvrM)y a term applied 
to the ttaritory or dominions of a duke ; as the 
duchy of Dincaatcr. Tho ooiu t of tiio duchy of 
Lancaster in England is also called ilio Duchy 
court, (/ifec Dlkk.) 

D UELLUNix, d'o!-el-firyj ( Lat. , d uell u m ; Fr. , 
ducf), a combat between two persons, at a time 
and place speciilod in a challenge sent by one of 
the parties to tho other. Duels usually arise out 
of private quarrels, and tho general practice is 
for tiio party iiibultod to send a friend to demand 
an apology. If bo refuses, ho is requested to 
name his friend ; and tho two friouds, or .seconds 
as they are called, arrange the preLiminaries for 
the combat. They also choose the ground, regu- 
late the mode of fighting, place the wca]>ons in 
the combatants’ hands, and enforce compUanco 
with tile rules which they have decided upon. 
Although the duel is now of vciy rare occui fence, 
it is comfiftrativ-cly a modern institution. Among 
tho aucieiit Greeks and Itomfuia no Rtich piactico 
existed, and the word dmllum meant a wai lie- 
tween two nations. Afterwards, under the liolicf 
tliat God would interfere miraculously in behalf 
of tho iuiiocont against tho guilty, judii'kil dis- 
putes were decided throughout Europe liy tiul 
by battle. {Hec Ajastzfi ov JlAfTmc.) J'robahly 
the duel originaiod in a belief in the sauic min- 
oiplo. It soema to liave had its oiigiu among the 
Germ^^io nations. Louis lo D^bonnaire w^as tbo 
first hreiich king who pHimittcd diaputunta to 
resort to arms. Henry IJ. prohibited duolljny, 
on account of a combat betwu u his friend Fiaucis 
de la Ohastaignerie and Guy Uli.ibi)fc do J.Tvnnc. in 
which tho latter was shdu. The pmetico of tliud- 
ling, however, still contiuued. Francis I. openly 
encouraged it, and set an cxsmpk* by chalk nging 
Charrles V. Several ineffectual attempts wt 10 
made to put down the practice ; but to such an 
extent was it carried on duviiig tho sovcii ignty 
of Henry XV., tliat in tho fast eighteen yeoiv of 
his reign 4,000 gentle men lost thei’ilivis m duds. 
Henry was compelled by popular fcrliug io m- 
deavoyr to abolish the custom by athliiig di.ilh, 
m oxtrero© cases, to the penalties then in liovc*. 
He, however, did not look with an iin hi vou ruble 
^ye Upon duelling ; consc([uo?itly, although un- 
lawful, it biMamo very fashionablo. 1 hiring tlui 
roigu of Louis XlII. duelling became so prevulent 
that it was said in Tatis that no Frenchmau was 
worth looking at ualcss he had killed his man. 
AlGiough dueili^ was so common, the law 
against it was carried out with great vigour, and 
fiovcral noblemea and gentlemen of high rtiiowu 
were beheaded for |)crsisU»g in fighting. J>uii)ig 
I^ula XIV. roiigu, dueU of throw, four, and five a 
aid© were coUmuou ; but tho king at last eufortjcel 
the laws with «uch firmness that, tor tho time, duel- 
Ihig Was almost aboliahofj . Duelling appeal’s to have 
b^fen introduced into England about the time of 
#ie Hormop ccmquast ; but was. principally in its 
public or judicial foim. Prit^atw duelling was 
ymt prevalent in th« reign U;f Queem Elizabeth. 
It, dtMiilined during the Conn)aot>Wwalth, but broke 
emt e^ain in the reign of Charles II. During ibe 
ToigU of William HI, attempts were mad© to 
ahott;th duoUmg ; and in V/ra a bill was , inti o- 
dsoed into Tarliament, but was thrown out, not- 
vrithatandin^ that its objects had been strongly 
advoeatfrd Ia IJuaen Ajx^V spei^lb After tho 
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•kveazing of ewortls 'vnw ab*nilon 4 id, tlu^^Unijf 
cliiuiuihtf'd f(H' ii time ; bufc tbe soosi l)rv5iin 
to tiiko tli^! jilaco of thftt A-fter atia-io 

chance look t.ho plao^ of skill, and gluidtly, {illicit 
absurd, ducly were fought ftt two or thmo piSors, 
one jns.tol being loaded and the otUtH* not, ^rbin 
sort of duelling seemed to reaoh its climax when 
thccUspiitantsmadeclioi<Kjbylothetweeiitwo]nDs, 
one made of ]>road and thootbefContaining pomn. 
kVom tins point duelling declined) and haN quite 
fallen into diavoputc ; in this country, mdi'od, it 
is now unknown. The last duel fouglit in tins 
country wns ui Several stringent aihlitious 

on the subject of duelling were added to the 
Articles of AV’ar in 1844 by the commander of tb© 
forces. Jly the laws of England, any mim killing 
uuothcr in a duel, however fair it may havol)mn 
iH considered guilty of murder. Duels among the 
iilorman sfcudeuia are very frequent, but arc little 
more than feucing-matchos with sharp weax>ons ; 
and rtHht)ugh some ugly cuts in the face are given 
and received, they am never absolutely dangerous, 
asarined seconds areal ways on the alert to prevent 
any serious wounds. In France, dueUing i» Very 
piev.vleiit, especially among journalists, whochal- 
h iiifc each other on tho slightest pretexts ; and 
li'dii in France and Germany resort to the dud 
by M0dior.s who liave quarrelled i« not only 
isam ti:mod, but encouraged, by tho miUtary 
outSioiitios, ^ ' , 

III' IvK, (,{tilcc (Lat., duxu n leader, a ^ncral), 
nu lionoiary titlo given in England to uoblctUvn 
of th'-’ liigliost rank. Hic term used in 
trnnsj.ihon of tho Jlible in (>en. Jcxxvi. 15 , with 
jvdVu ncc to tho grandsons of Esau, and pro* 
babiy signifies tlunr position as tho heads Or 
foimdeis of familie.'i or tribes, as it could havo lio 
political moiuing fuithcrthan tins at that early 
jH'ruHb It was fipplitsl as an esi>cciftl ^tlo w 
'j'lu.k to the military governora prorin<^ of 
tin Homan empire about tlw? year $^ 55 , in’ t^ 
leign of Oonstantinc'iiho Clrent, when theyc*caa©d 
to oxerciMu the civil functions which hsfl hUlterto 
formed a pail of tbe duties of the Uoman 
governors or procurators. There were from thiZ‘ty 
to forty of these daces or dukeia, ton of whom 
wore pai ticularly distinguished by tho appellation 
o\ rordi'j*. or com})amou, in t<> Ihxi closet 

relationship into wlpch they wore brought to tbo 
i-tnjjtu'or, by virtue of the high dignity with which 
fcbey had been invested. The title lat^ 

ivges became “c«>un,t,” and then implied a iapk 
subordinate to that of duko, although it had pre* 
viouslybeon su])erior to it. (4v(fc UOgNT,) The 
title of duke wa» presei^ed lu sucoeeding; ageii, 
ivml for the most part appUed to inilltW 
nianders of high rank, thff north efiJi tnbeis, 
who assei^ted their luiprcTjiftoy over the south of 
Europe iu fJm hvttey days of the Ebfnjikii 
At tlie timo of the conquc*^t it to 

persons exercising alihqst absolute , and kingly 

S ower over large tracts of tcfritoty calVod 
oms, acknowledging tho superiority ot ' ^19 ‘ 
monarchy of whom they were to - 

tiieir lands by feuihvl fcondet; by 
occasiowiilact ofdiomtigo.^ , 

It was, however, no uucbnuniijtt/thiryg, 

<I«kc to enter the lists wl^h |ia# 

Vf'.ry slight groirndw of offenc#, 

hob! kishown against liijm ^ivch woTo 

o.f Normandy, Gascony, AuuMUOa and 

^I^iolr domihions nml ttw^f were w 

^11 cases. Tho title is applied, pjc*e^t 

day, to the sovoriti|^d oif ioiti^er 


Gevmftn^ states, somctiuios with the pri’tix of 
'• grand ** ot *'«i'cli;” ns, the grand Mlnko of 
U.iii«i, and the royal orolidukos of .'Vuntuii, &©. 
hi ou^ own country, the Norman and Vlanta- 
genet kings assumed tho Htic by vb tun of their 
cuiiiitionUd possseskions, acquired by pdoTitauco 
or mai'iiagc : but it was met coufcrrc<l :ui an 
houQtary distiuctioa by Edw^ud 11 T. on his son, 
Edward tho Eluck Ihlnoe, whom Uccrcototl fhifco 
of Cornwall itt 1J3*; ; since which time fhnt title 
bus alw'uys bclongal to tlm pniwo of Wales for 
the time being, by prt'ifcripUvo right. some 
time after this tho title was strictly confijuxl to 
princes x>f tin? blood royal, or to those wi*o wero 
very ncaiifiy allied t-o the royal family ; but alHuit 
145 ‘> tho dignity wi« oxtciulcul to the .Staffords, 
Beauchamj)*, and other familira, bo.Hide» those 
whootmld claim close kindred vvith the .sovefijii^n. 
The majority of English dukedoms were coiifiUTod 
in the reigns of William lU. and Hilary, Anne, 
and George T. ; hut since the death of that 
monarch comparatively few iivstamii's have oc* 
curred of i^c creation of a dv\kcdom, thufc of 
WoHingteu, croated m 181 j, being most woilhy 
of nuticc. The most recently created dnku isi 
the dulce of ’Westminster, pi'oviuUKty a tnatypib'*. 
There are at present ^dity diiucs, th© 
Duited tCingdqm (the so.(n» of tlio CJtiecu and th« 
duke of Oarnbndge, a cluko of tii© bjpbd royal 
^ijn^oxoeptod), of whom t wen ty-oae>rte English, 
sevM Scotch, and two Irish. The duko of Nor- 
folk is the premier or sonior duke of England, by 
of creation ; and the dukft of Hamiltou 
wa duko of Scotland, 

CtJCAL CORONET. {See 0 mm;. ) 

pilKB OF lilXOTEirS DAUimTER, 

an insiruTOviit of tiM^turo rew-mblmg th(^ mok iti 
©onstruotioB, It Jir said to have horn invented 
tUziing tho TOJgn of VI,, by tin? dukes of 

Exotcor ««d Su#»ox, AocortJirig to Elackstono, it 
ima never put into nsv. It wa« at one timo ex- 
hibited ftUmg with otluir instrumenlft of torturo 
ill tho Tower of JjOJidon, 

mKt OF YOllKkS SCHOOL, the name 
commonly given to the Hoyal Military Asyhim at 
Chelsea, oatabliahcd by the duke of \^n■k in 1803, 
for tho oq»bau cliildrtju of aoldiets. The asylum 
wfts» intended to provide for the edneatbm and 
support of 700 boyflf and 300 girla, hut the girls' 
SKihocil given up many yoors ago. The ex* 
ponses of the institution arc met by a publui 
grant nindef for the pujpofK*, whi^'U aUv^'s forms 
a jXirtof tbe armuM army estiinafew. Tin? biys 
are admitted as Vacancioa hapi>eu to oxicur, ami 
Rr© ehooen by tho board of managtunctiit from tho 
numoroiifl applicants who are candidates for the 
bonefttanf the ekaUity. On quilting tlie nsylum 
the Iwys ^nemlly enter the army ; but if they 
do not wwh to do so, they are afqn'enfciced to 
sorhe trade. There was also a edi >0] hn- tho 
orjdiah dnujghtm of soldiers at Ohelsfxi. ; but thi^j 
^hus liOMg since been given up, 

DtlNlCBRSi TOXKEaS, ORRJfAK 
SAPTISTO, or BBJmmRK, a wligioiis ««fc of 
Bapl^ts that otiginated in Germany in tlm early 
port of tho, t8th century, about tw-uty fanidiea 
of which left Jtative countiy, and settled in 
^ijinnsylvSinm, ttoout 1719. They 

speedily folww^ by others, and itt long thforrtK**! 
thewsdv< 3 iir Into a distiuot Rud, in i 73 'I* 
establishoil a kind of mouafitw ftoidul:^ Rt a place 
elaW %hriits.. The mombcTis'>do}»t&d the 
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dress of the AVhifce Friars, and received monastic 
names, thongh they did ii(>t take any monastic 
vows. They hold the fundamental doctrines of 
Ohristianiiyt and acknowledge the l?jQrii)ture.$ as 
tho only infallible rule for faith and practice. 
They are ohiefly remarkable for their rigid ad- 
herence to the precepts and ordinances of the 
"Now Testament, and do not a^lrnifc of any in- 
novations whatever on the establiMbed forms and 
oetetnonics of Ohrist, even to the washing of the 
feet before receiving the sacrament. They hold i 
to adult ba|)fcism, and admijiiatnr the ordinance ! 
by triple immersion : and they observe tho j 
seventh day as i ho ftabbatli. They arc exceed- 
ingly simple and peacefid in thoir manners, dis- 1 
claiming violence ovim in cases of self-defence, 
and suffering themsolvos to bo defrauded ana 
wronged rather thtui go to law. They consider 
future happinoHS only to bo obtained by penance 
and outward uiortillcation in this life, and deny 
the cternd y of f utnre punishment. This sect still 
exists in scattered bodies, chiefly in Pennsylvania. 

DU RESS, du^ress' (Norman), litetuUy means 
hardship: and hence, con.strjdnt, imprisonment, 
or restraint of liberty. In Lirw, duress is of two 
kind#: — i, Dui'oss of imprisonment, which i» 


I imprisonment or restraint of ]>cr'5c*nal liberty ; 
and 2, duress per minas (by menaces or tlireats), 
coercion imposed by fear of loss of life or limb. 

DUTY, du'-te (Ang.-ISor., from due), is lite- 
rally something duo or owing by one jicrson t-o 
another ; honce, that whicli a person is bound by 
any natural, moral, or legal obligation to pay, 
do, or perform. The t-crm is also applied to a 
tax or impost levied by tho Govcnmient for the 
public revenue. 

DYING DECLARATION. Dk- 

OJUAii/VTiON, Hying, and EvfDKNCJS.) 

DYVOUR’S HADTT, d*-W(Fr., dcrotr, 

to owe) .-“By the old law of Scotland, debtors 
were liable to be exposed on a pillory near the 
market cross of Edinburgh, on inaiket (la3'S, 
wealing yellow bonnets, and these boniietH ivevc 
to bo Continued to be worn so long as they wore 
dcditora, under ]>etialtyof three mouths’ iiujuison- 
ment. In i688, the “ dyvoui’s habit was lue- 
sciibod by an Act of sederunt, 'nie bonnet and hose 
I were to be of brown and yellow. Tho piacticc 
! became obsoh-te before it was aliolished by Act of 
j Parliament, 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 50. 


E. 


EAGLE, eeg* 4 * — As an Emblem, the eiglo 
is assumed by Russia, Prussia, Austria, Poljmd, 
and tbo United States of America as Moir 
national emblem.^ The eagle of the Germaw Bm- 

i dre and of Austria is represented with two heads, 
t was frUsed by tlio Romans, Persians, and 
Egyptians as a symbol or badge of eirii>ire, 

In Military Affairs. --Tlie standards of the legions of 
the Konmus were generally surmounted by the figure 
of an eiwle perched on a small cross bar at the top of 
the flUff of the banner, with its wings raised. This 
custom was aihfpted in tlio French array under the 
Napoleons, ami all the French milHary flags were sur- 
mounted with asmall eagle made of alutninium, and gUt. 

EAGLE, ORDER OF THE BLACK, an 

order of kmgUtainpru88ia,foundcdbytheolectorof 
Brandenburg on tho day of his ooronation as king 
of I'mssia, January 17, 1701. In, addition to tho 
nrinces of tho Royal family, the number of tho 
knights was originally thirty, but It is now' un- 
limited. A chapter is held twice In the year, and 
the candidates for noTOiaation must be thirty 
years of age, and able to prove their,, noble 
descent througli four generations by both jmreafes. 
The black Eagle is the highest, order bf knight- 
hood in Prussia, and, with iho: exception of 
foreign princes, and knights pf ibc order of St. 
John, <10 member of it is allotyod to wew any 
other order along with it. It is generally worn 
by those who are in attendance i\pon the king ; 
odnaequontly^ no one , who holds it is permitted 
to travel more tjuvn tvfenty Oerrnan bales ffotn 
tbo court without giving dno notice. ‘ KnighU'of 
Eagle are also knighta. of filie 
. $he insignia belonging to the Ord&r of 
Eagle consist of an oofagonal cross of 
SPlute with a black eagle between each of 

of tlwf' OTOsa. The cro^ is suspended 

aorojS^^ .Bbbnlder by a;hroad- .oranKe- 

colour^ ' On . the left an em- 

bro^ered ^ centre of 

the star is black l^ng cade, boaring 

a thundethoji^ ^o blaw^na wreath in 

the otber, the fagh» is Saum 


ouiqno.” Every new member of the orrler pays 
fifty ducats towards the support of the orphan 
asylum at Kdnigsberg, after wliicU ho receives 
the robes and insignia of the order. 

Bagle, Order of the Eed, an order of kidglits in 
Priwslft, founded by the margraf George Frorieriok 
Cliarlefl, ia 1734, a4 a re-organization of the Oidn’dr la 
SincifHii, instituted by the hereditary prince of An^- 
pack and Balrcuth early in the century. Frotlerick 
William TI raised the order of the Ited Eagle in 1701 
to the rank of the awond order in the monarchy. I'hc 
decoratioti consisted of a white Maltese cross, sur- 
mount^l Ivy a royal crpwn, with the Brandenburg 
eagle In the corner. In 1810 it was re-organised, two 
additional classes being inclndcd in it. The second of 
these classes was, in 1830, subdivided into two, only 
one of which was entitled to w^ear a star. 

EARL, ei'l (Sax., eorl ; Dan., /«?•/), an hono- 
rary title of distinction given to noblemen, who 
take rank betwreon marquises and vdscouuts. Tho 
term orlginati^d with the nations of the north of 
Butoi)C, who applied the title of “jarl"* (pro- 
nounced y(iTl) to chieftains of tho highest rank, 
who wore appointed by the sovereign to govern 
largo tnacts or land, having the i>owers of a vice- 
roy, in tho administration of justice, but being 
also uodor the obligation of furnislung, equipping, 
and matntaiivlng a certain number of men a 
contingfeut to the national force, and of acting as 
their leadey when the nejiassities of war com- 
pelled the kiiig to call them out for actual ser- 
vico. The dignity was, in fact, equivalent among 
the Teutonic nations to that or the Roman ccmiesy 
OF- count ; Oipd the appellation was tho highest 
title of honour that the monarch could confer. 
It was introduced into England by the founders 
of the Saxon heptarchy, and th^ applied to tho 
nobles generally, in contradistinction to the 
cobras, who were free men, forming the large 
middle class of the Anglo-Saxon nation. The 
eaiis, who presided over flie courts of Justice and 
public meetings of the district or shire intrusted 
to their management, were further dii-tinguished 
by the title of eatdorman ; .but this appellation 
ultimately fell into disi^, and at the time of the 
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Ooa<iuehfc the Saxon, governors of shires, whose 
rank was equivalent to that of the vreseut loid’ 
Uoutenanfca qjts^countics, were all styled earls. 
Uiuler William the (Jonqueror earldoms were 
held by tenure, and tlie earl was possessed of 
local juritsdiefcion and power, and was cutitloil to 
claim a oorfcain portion of the local ret'cniios ; 
some of them, such as the oarls of Chester, even 
lield parluunents, created barons, and bad their ! 
officers of state like the king himself. It ro- 
mained the highest title of rank in Rnglarul xiniil ! 
the latter pait of the 14th centuiy, when the 
dignities of duke and marquis were introduced, 
tlm holders of which took precedence over earls. 
The title, which is now granted by letters ijatent, 
was formerly conferred by the king in peison, 
wlio invested the earl, at hie creation, with his 
m.antle, putting on his coronet and mrdbig on his 
sword with his own hands. The title is generally 
nasooialed with some territorial designation as 
the Kill 1 of Derby or Karl of rihrewsbitry ; hut in 
some ijistiinces, especially in recent creations, the 
rc<-ii)icnt of the title has preferred to retain his 
own saruiime, as Earl Oroy and Karl Russell, 
riioro arc 118 carls in the English peciage, and 
Scotch vind Irish earls sit in the House of 
Pec IS with English titles, and there are 8 Scotch 
And 12 Irish rojiresentative Peers, The Earl of 
Shvewsbury is the pnnnier earl of England^ tho ; 
title liaving been granted in 1442. 

Earl’s Coronet. {See OuowN.) 

Earl-Marshal of England, the title of one of the 
?roriL oIlK’ors of state, who is at the head of the HeraJda’ 

I '.jllt'i/c and has the power of grautiui^ armorial Insar- 
iiw's, with jur^^dictiou in matters relating to iiedigrOps 
ind « laiins to coats of arms, tJirough the khigsi at anas, 

• alter, (’laroncieux, and Norroy, who act as his deptt^ 
tic^ The (»rticc ia now hereditary, and attached tO tho 
kikcdoni of N'orfidk by a grant made bv Charles II. in 
to Ifonry Lord Howard. This oliWrwas atyl^ 
in.iTcsohivl, 01 lord -marshal, only, until the reign m 
lllchard tf, who created Thomas Mowbray, earl of 
Noitinpliam, earl-nrvnrshai of England by letters patent. 
I'he carl marshals acted as presidents of the Court of 
lihu.iliy. (Soft (bnvAHiv, Cot;kx o».) 

Earl'Marischal of Scotland, an officer who com- 
inaiKlfd the cavalry. It was always held by members 
rtf the Keith family ; but was forfeited to the Crown 
liy the re'uellidii of <reorgo Keith In 18x5. 

EARNEST , er'-n€8t{S^T!i,^ earnest QTtfeorne$U 
b'lt., arrhtii; whence, in Scotland, it is oalled 
trhn)^ is something givon in order to bhrd a hat'' 
^Min —usually a smaU aunt of money. Xt .is al«o. 
applied to any simple cermohy for the saihe putr * 
00.S0. Anciofttly, among aU tbo)rtofthern nations, 
shaking of hands was he^d nocess&ry to bind a 
Dfifgain, a cuatom, says Blnok^ono^. which wc 
Hill ictain in many verblal contracts. In . the 
public markets, toncliing hands is considered as 
binding a bargain, A^e thiis n>ade wAs called 
hand-saU ; and in protes of tiifan ,the-8nin<& ’Word 
was used to signify thoprioopr' wnoSt which Was! 
rivon immediately after the ahnldthg of hand®, pej 
inhtcad thereof, ily tho Inw.of BnjjhthiX* if 
part of the price he pai^ dpvhi and aco, opted, or 
my portion of the gooefe d,^Uvbrlsd; and rooeivad 
by way of earnestj Oach h Jn 

ftrirtness, to abide and in' Ca^ ^ 

-leclino it, he is not dischaisg'^ 

3 arue.st, but may be suwl for the aittoimt. 

EASEMENT^ io Xat*"* ^ 

which the owner of One ne^hbOUring teaoijfibnt 
jlaims from another. The riglita kno'iya As wo- 
nents include rights of water out of way, rights 
:o light and air, the supports from adjptrtm^ 
nuldiuga, and other important matters. 'VVhen a 


party entitlcMl by deed or prevseripthm to tho enjov- 
meat of an casement i# disturbed in that cnioy^ 
mciit, he may enforce his right by action at law. 


EAST, eest (Sax., titst ; Gor.,(«t<), th^' quarter 
of the beaveUis or point of the hori^n where the 
sun rises at tho equinoxes in Mawb and .Sci>trni- 
ber. When we are looking towanls tho north, 
tho oast is on our right hand aiwl the wcit is on 
our left. The eaat has boon invested with a kind 
of sacred chameter from very remote times. Tho 
early sun wonshippera placed tho altar in the 
eastern part of thoir temples, so that they might 
saoiifioQ towards the rising sun. The Christian 
Church ill former ages had a great veneration 
for the cast, alwaj'a placed the chancels of the 
churches at the eastern end, and buried tho dead 
with their feet to the cast, i»vdition affirming 
tliat (Jhriat was so buviocl. The creed was also re- 
cited with the face turned to the east ; and that 
practice is still observed ia cathedrals and by 
lUgh Ohureh wopRhippers. 


EAST- INDIA OOMPANY.-~.The East- 

India Oompany was formed under a oUaKcr 
granted for hftocn years by Qu(‘i;n Kli/abcth, in 
r6op, under tho title of “ Tho Governor and 
Gompany of Mcrcluints of liondoii trading to tho 
East Indies, ” The charter was exclusive, pro- 
hibiting the rest of tho community fmn trading 
Wifchm the limits of the company, which com- 
prhsid tho whole S|>ace, including both hind and 
Hca, wstween Ca|)« Hotn anil the <Jape of Good 
HopA Shii^ were soon sent out by the com- 
pany to Wumatra and Java, which rotunn dwith 
oargoea of calico, silk, indigo, &o. ; and about 
rb^ra they obtftiuc*(l leave from the native rulerh to 
establish factories at Burnt, Ahmodabatl, Cambay, 
and Gogo, Tho town of Burnt was considetyd 
tho prinoix*<^l Btitish station in tho west of India, 
till tlic acquisition Of Bombay. The chartor of 
the Oompany was frequently renewed, iiml their 
stations and factories increasod in tumibor. Tho 
station at Madras was established in i6jo, that of 
Calcutta in 3645, and that of Bombay in 
By a statute of Charles 11 , they wore cmpiiwerotl 
to make wav and petwje on the native princes, and 
for nearly two hundred years they took advantego 
of this 'privilege, A new' XSast -India Omi- 
pany was formed in to whom the Crown 
granted a chatter, because they olfered a loan of 
000, 000 to the Biato, Tho two companica 
Oc^md not agree, so they amalgamated, and formed 
oho comjiany, nndcr an Act of Parliament pasHcd 
in 1702. A«f long, as the company existed, tho 
oon'stitution. ai then formed, remained almost 
the same. Every sharoholder who held £500 of 
the pomijany^a Hfcock beeaffie a member of tho 
Oonirt of Proprietors. This court chono from 
thtjr...nnmbiir twenty, ^four directors, each of 
whw held , not less than XB»,oqo of the sti/ok. 
The members of the Eaht-Iudia Company wore, 
properly speaking, merchants exporting homo 
prodpco and iinpdrting rilk, calico, tliamonds, 
spioes, &e,, from, thence, Gradually tuoy began 
to inter%hin the qnaricls Of native princes, and, 
id timA iidluetice which anu‘ut\te 4 

to soVOTOignpower over vast portions of territory ; 
jandtlm briuiant military abilities a id unscnip^t- 
lous policy of and tho groat taUmts ami in ■ 
doniitablc will of Warren jIwstiLng‘f acquit^id 
nearly the whole of tho Indian peninsula. The 
eompany <ionld not obtain a renewal of their 
charter withoxit a loan to (kjvernmcnt, and 
m 1833 their trading privtleges were taken 
away. Their dividends iuul to be |)aid by meaua 
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of, )ovie«l on tho people ©f Jndio. Tlie wcurs ' 
UiaA have occxirtcd since tliat tinie have been. 

by this conn try ©s a nation, an<l not by 
the Company, llie last charter would have re- ; 
mainud In force nnlii had it not bicn for i 
the Bepoy rebellion in 1^7. Notwitsfcanding a ! 
vigorous rcsiste-nce, the company were then com- 
pelled to giv© np their ^KjwerH, find it was re- 
feolved Ihat the management of India should be 
concentrated in the hands of the British (Govern- ; 
ment. In i 85S, tho whole , of the compawy’© 

wers were transferred to the Crc»wn, Tho Kast- 
india Company is still in existence, hut sololy for 
the purpose of receiving and flaying dividunas. 

EA8T-INDIA AIiMY,--As the Ea^t- 
Inilhin Company iucreosed in power, it hecam© 
l>o«se4?8od of au auuy. A few ro^mente were 
raised iu Knghwnl ; hut more in jjtiuia, recruited 
from Hindoos and MahoinebaBS, ami driilctl and 
ooinmandod by Enfdi^h offioora. Tho comi^wiy 
nUo employed and i»aid tho home Qo^etnimiA 
for C4,oo(>royal txtxops. Besides tJmt force, it had 
in its own army, ^just before tin? great mutiny of 
tS^7, T 3,000 Kuropeau troops-, enlisted in England, 
and ',^40,000 native troops. This hxitnonse force 
formed throe distinct armies, each stvationed in 
©no of the three Presidencies, Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras. In i86r, an Act was‘j*a6«cd for the 
reorganisation of the Indian army, which U was 
placed under iT«pei“bl control. The 2xat Husws, 
tlie Jo:;th, ro^ith, loyth, rol^ih, and lO^tJi Ijput, 
were formed from the European troops ifevi- 
ou«ly in the service of the Bastdndia Cnmi^ny. 

EA8TER, (Saic., mstre)t a fca«t held 
by tho Chmtian church in commemoration of the 
rofiurreotion of ©lUr Saviour, It is a movable 
Coast;, occurring ©.t any date between March 21 
and April 25 ; and by ifc the other movable feasts 
throughout tho ecclesiastical year are regulated. 
It w held about the same time a* the Jewish Pass- 
over, or J^ascbal foast, although it very soMom 
ImX^pens that tlie Christian and »TewiBh fosrtividjB 
are ob6cr\'cd on the same day* In tho Crook and 
lAtin churches l^mtex in still called PftiUblia; frbm 
the JcMah natao for the fenst of the l^assovor. 
The fenn Easier has been derived from various 
sources ; some taking it frcmi the Saxon oiffcr, 
rise,” and others from, Ah® o*wuo bf «r heatbSEdL 
goddess, Eostr© of Ostarai whosfi rit® tholiajsbiis 
were accustomed t© celebiAt© at tldstime of the 
year, and on anoountof whiohthbm^thof 
vms styled Bostertoomth in their '^©ndar- It 
ms a pex-iod of rejohjinawith thehuop aeobant 
of the return of tho. of Aeg© 

tation ; and the m|wne the suck ©mpahyl^g 
eimpjo core^oai^0jvtati»bidi^th«r^« 

ww. tod the 

“S it 

■ 'TST 

wmIioM in comjienihrat^ft ©f tho a isuxi^t^on 
. Savibur. ©arly ohuroh rjnloj^estivid 

.-,Jt(atcdfbl:, ^rno days, 

«isua% atoltted to'taie rito of biaptytti ' ' At'pte-. 
flOAtits .is confined' jj© the Ohtoh of 

Easter ili© 

. hlicuaw i#d' Tuesday in ' ti!t tJio 

is aitime)ol^ea|oyths»t, 
hoeau^ th^Pie&tHbtlons n^ps©a during pro- 

©Idling lE*©rifiHi of r^e no lohgsi' to h® ^ 
serv<Hl> CSilOprod <s©umo«ly inter- 

ohangad in famifiios and mone friends in 
and aB uxs wld^ the Greek faith is 

oi»tahliitheA<ai^ o^shniW^pmetice Im recently 
.bocom© fas%maM© in this vountry < There ' 


many pofuilar observances of Easter in inan^ 
parts of Euglapd ; such as ealiug tnusy cak*' s ant. 
puddiiiga ; Wt these liave fallen into Jipu:ic. lu 
dftfcei'rniuing the day on wliich fcJustur is to ht 
held, the council of Nice, hi 3.1 ^ ileouUd that it 
-Wits to bo celebrated on the Sunday following th' 
E4th day of tho first month of Uio Joxvish year, 
on which the Latin or Wef^tern church hud heei> 
accu^omed to hold it; au.i on th»‘ lutroductioi 
of the Gregorian calendar, a table was con- 
structed, based on the Me tunic cycle, l>y wli idT 
Bastor was to be found, and which the Church 01 
Bnghi-nd still uses. In tk<4 Bcw»k of Comieon' 
Prayer, wo arc told that “ Waste r i>ay i.s al'^ ay^j 
tho Pirafe fhiuday after tho Full Mpon, wliwh?' 
happens itpon or next after tlm Tweuty-tirst 
of March; and if tho Full Moon J.ai>peu3 on 
Sunday, Easter f>o.y is the Siimbty after.” Nov,^ 
the moon above alluded to is not the nioon of thcf 
heavena or tho mean muon of tho n.’^tronoiucrs.^ 
but an imaginary inooru tho movements of whicl^ 
follow the movornouts of the real moon bx 
iatervat of a day or txvo. Therefore, when “ lub. 
moon ^ is 5 ipokcu of in the directions ri'^sidmg^ 
Bttstor giv>*u above, wo are not lo take it. as The 
time when the moon iaat tho full in tho hco tenfc’ 
about thw period, but the t4th day of the nna-: 
gin&ry moon of the calendar, which falls unon or 
next after March 21 iA any year, 't’o fiiul ibis 
T4th (lay, or ** full moon,’’ of fcho calend.ir, and 
consequently Ka-stor-day, w© must liavi* 1 ceoun 
toth© table below, taken from tho I’l nyer Bout^ 
Having found the golden number for tliu yea\ 
fflre (h)LJ>KN ’NUMBTSU), look for it in tbo firsl^ 
column of the table ; and tho date wldcb is in a line 
vrith it in the secoml column, is tlic <Uy of th, 
lull moon of the calon<lai\ K ext find tl 1 0 S u nda j 
or Dominical letter for the year (,w Domintcai 
L amw), and the date which in opporite tho./f‘r.s’f 
occurrence of the Sunday letter in the third 
column, reckoning in all cases from that hAtcr in 
tho «x)lumn which is in a Tine with tho date 01 
tho full moon already fovuul. will give the day oi 
ill© month on which Easter Sunday fulLs, Lf the 
Sunday letter is the same as that which is in a 
line wit^i the date of the full moon, E.wtor Sun- 
day wilt he seven days after, as tho coiiicidouci 
of tho , Sunday letter and the date of the ud' 
moon in the saBac line shows that tho full mooiL 
of th© cialendar mils on a Sunday, 
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Tho above tshi© is avaUahlain fi»idiotg ISTE^Rtei' for 
any year from xjm t». inciufcivo. To make 
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it for any year bcW'ccn 1*500 aiul I'roo 

incVt;siw, <'veiy immlx’r in 6hti cotuinn of goUcn 
iiuist shifTwl into tb(e hue iintnf<li- 
atrly h^'low it, oxeepr 17 aind 6^ which remain 
wiicre they now arc. 

OiFeruigs, or SlASter Dues, arc small stims 
commonly vaj^l by each ponton when be m*cives tho 
Loni'^ at Easter to the clerijfymMn. They are 

rtue of lonunon right, and not by cuetowi only. 

Easter Term, ono of tins law tefiua obaerveil in Eng- 
lami. Its commencement formerly dej^ended upon 
lue movable feu.:5t Oi Easter; hnt by Sftatutca passed 
im the rei^n of ikwge IV. jktul Willijun IV., iSaater 
term AVfis begun on tlio rsth of April aaid oud» on tlie 
fith of Ma.y. If any of the days between the Thuraday 
lutore and the Wednesday utter JKa!)fc<<*.r fall witKin 
term, no sittings ott liaaco am hold on those days, and 
tlie term is prolonged a corresponding number of days. 

KASTERN^ empire. [S^fiC BYiJANTIKK.) 

EAVESDROP, e^K^'fhvp (I.at. , gtiVtenH(m)y 
Ja the wjiter whidi drops from tiio eavoa ox roof 
of a building, or the spsioe left outsilo the walls 
of a house for tlie rainwater to oKcapo. Among 
the llomanft, uulcsi^ a man hatl a uiervitade. of 
,*iti>hcirbn») over his neighbour’s proivorty, be 
obliged to k.eci> at a certain distance within his 
0^11111 building; for no one was obliged to I'e- 
ei'ivo' on Ins own i:iro-perly the water which foil 
fi'uiu Ids neighbour's house. laws to the S(«iio 
elfei t ovif.t in most modern countries. 

EDELfANS, e-bt a German revi^- 

l«st sect, wliii'h hegnii at Konigsberg about i33bt 
tli: toav'hcrs being Ebel and Dr. Dicstel, wktt 
wei>^ and coudemuod in ifi'jg, for uusounu 
di/ctriiia and iiYipuvo lives, but the serrteuco was 
amiunod three yeais aCtorwards. Thu popular 
cpiHujt for tho HOct is “ Muckor,’^ meaning hj^po- 
rntes. They have a thmiry and practice uf 
fcj>inLual ina»’nago. 

J 0 i 3 ] I )jy jTES , eh' (Mob., cjWrtn, poor, 
loAv ; used y the Jew’s as a term of eont<5mpfc), a 
Koet of Jews who jirofessud OhT39t%nity to a cCr^ 
trdn extent, and seemed to have consisted of 
difierent chiHses, the first of which was to he 
lound >11 tho Ib-ly Laud in tho ist and and con- 
tini'‘.s of the Chrisrtbm era ; while tho 8rc<ind 
existed ill Byrui, c.ipecuiUy in the neighhourhoOfl 
of at the latter civ I of the 4th eoRMiTy 

and the bt'ginniris? the ^ih. The early Kblo- 
nites denii'd the divinity d onr Siaviohr, believ- 
in’.': him to bo a mere nitiu, the son of Jottcphand 
iMaiy, pre-Gmiinmtly a Jew, and selected a» tho 
M«^i 4 h liecauHo of liiv suiierior dudai^m*, but 
allowing tho truth of his rcsmrrcetlon from tho 
di'ad, and looking for bis 9 w<m 4 comwig to rc^ 
fltwc the Jewish kiagdom iiiHun, earth 
state of ^iewlour anti thatt it had ever, 

before enjoyed. I'hcT spcm ta b<«!n a morj,! 

SI rt, ndberiug to thu jjc^aao la>V, adwH^W-* 

Icd^^od the (ioKiA?! W Bt.' HUatthoW bidy* but 
Hi ruck out all parts whlWh rol*ted tp the (fivinity 

ouc Saviour. The bter Kbloaitee wore dietin- 
guishe'd from those by uHdwing the |jut>ariaataa%l 
birth of our Bav’ixnir, they did Uot be- 

livve m his prc*oxistence as Hui sttooiwi person of 
tho Trinity. They alad used tho of Sfc^ 

Mrttthcw, but rejcctetl tho Acte of the Apes^es 
and the Exhstlee of Phttli ^ . ' , ' 

EC 0 LE 8 TA, #ho-gei»eftd assem- 

bling of Athenian cithonn, which met from time 
to time to discitss' public ajfairs. Ordinary Ijlc- 
clesia were lield four times in. tliirty-iWe tfays ; 
extriiordinery occh'-sis. were only suEamoojSu cn 
some i^rming eiricrgcucy. 


ECCFJ'jaAKTiCAL 

ecjot.i-:;kia>ste 8 ,<>kTHe piik.vtii kk , 

is tho namcor aac of Iho canoni- 
cal books of the iHd IVshinaut, placed afhr 
Troverl is and hof ore tho S of Holomon , Thi’sc 
names aro a tzMicdrdi.iti of the Hobrew tv.h'i 
Kohth-'th^ tho former of tho two Icing ndoptfd 
from the Orook Btjrniygiut. ’rbous iii no room 
io doubt tho ojunminity of tins book. Tt has okv 
oh\>4ed a hi tho rFowish iwmnz funu tl'.u 

earliest times, and has Ikjou uni'TVrsaily roiroivi'd 
hi” the OhriRihtii church. From soino imssages hi 
tho Tidiuucl, Imveevi'i’, some «jeorn to nave r^ues- 
tioned i.ln: exju'diency of placing it among tlso 
Beriptute-’P tiuit woi'e roiwl publicly, on account of 

coniaining “words te-mlrng to heresy” ami 
“words contrmlictory to each otlvnr.” Accord- 
ing ti> itfidiiion, this was atnong tho Beriidurew 
which word not .aUowed to bo read by any one 
undor tho ago of thirty. Nutnerouft ijucstlons 
have bfccm ^tailed regarding the ttuthorsliip, date, 
design, and plan of till's book, ^buiy criths ctm- 
t«na that it could not have been wiitttm by 
BolonKm, which is the goncmlly reerivod oxmdou, 
on account of numerous fondgn and modeTri 
worris that opeur in it. In ftwour, Uowiwer, j?! 
tho common opinion, there is tho umtualilied 
teatmiony of the book itself, the fjuthor speaking 
of himself as the son of David, king of Israel, 
«rnd the greatest pof 5 SesB<u: of wealth and wisdom 
in deru&aWm. The, long iutcrcourso of Solomon, 
tool with the rcpreseutAtivcH of forf'igu nations, 
atui his fovci^ \vlve», would nv'tjtwrily load tto 
tluAbtrodnotion of mimerouw foreign words and 
phro^c.'^ in his wntiugs. The book is generally 
boli<.‘ved tolm^c bca.'« tvritlpn in bis old age, after 
ho bad experienced all tbo phiahure-s and folHns 
of life, and was ablo tw testify to their being all 
yswity and veviillan; of spiiib. The pion and scop© 
of the book very obs<;ui:t>, ami have given much 
itniiblo to oommtaitatorH who Uavochaimjfteriacd 
it in tho most coiidfetin^ tonus. Sumo he.vu re- 
garded it as a »erio*l of dialngim ami iUsj*yinteU 
ttairativoa, rival pDf^ipfi, ltti*r,try ilisou.''iwoi'»'», 
cthiutd iiphor! 9 m'!i) and unthd«bfd prafdioai 
osBuys. Xtio uioyt xwausiblo ground for rogai (hn*^, 
it iwtho work of a yarioty of authors aiiscs from 
the. fnj'pi'-ticy aW abruptness of its IpfinsitlonM 
and tbo tvpVA.i'cufc want <jf any pl»u. T'ho 
gi'(sat thi-mo of th© hook is the vauiiy of uH 
nai’thly Lliiugrt and labours : with thw it Ix^^ihus, 
anil With this it closes. It is 101 far i^emovod ft« 
p€»ssiblo fioni tho character of a format treetino--- 
bwng feko oonfessiou^of a man of wide eypern^uor*, 
of hiw searchcii after truth and happinoiii!, of his 
many dhiappbiutmctiis, and; d£ his nltiruato suo- 
c«s». 

BOClESTABm% OK BCCLEBIAHTT^ 

OAL, Mlegutf tlm chuvsh), 

dcAotps ^.bmethihg bclvugu^ or «tt apa^t for 
tha- ehuveb, la oppOi^thm to oivil or Secular, 
wKni petUim to im World', ''ilioro are ecch -'^las- 
tical things atid persons ; u^cchiniasfical law, jurks- 
lection, history, cereuiontOH, disclpHue, ko, 
Buelosifiwticalhcr^oua are those whof.e fuuclioiis 
comrfiSi; in pmormihg the femicc and miuntoin.- 
hig the dit<iipU»w,of tli^ church. 

"KCeiJESiASTflGAE COMMTSSWWT- 

JJRB.—- In crji-tain royal ertunnisions 

imied, dituraig certain I'nji'Koufl fliei'Cin uatned 
to c<mHideT the Htafce of the rievcml dificeiJos of 
England Mud Wales, with reffrentJ^ tho 
amount of their , rcvoniu'fi and the more oiiual 
iKstiihutiou bf the cpii¥COi>a.l duties; and iilso 
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tin; state of the c.ilhe«lial and colh giato churches, 
with a view to tlio ^>ug^es^ion of suuh noprovo- 
ineuts as xmyhl render Iheiii mo^t t;«ni<hidvc to 
the tiflicieiicy of t!io cstablinhed church ; and 
further, to<loviHO the best inodt* of pri»vidmg for 
the cme of souls, witli Bpeeial K'feieuce io the 
residence of the clergy in tlieii henefiecs. These 
Cinniiiissioncra, cornj)i1sing, among otlnn's, the 
Knglisk archhishops and bishops and the chief 
members of the government, veeoniinondcd 
vai ious Improv’^enjcnlH in oiii eceie.sia.stical eyatom ; 
in con.st;(|uouee of which not 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 77, 
vvas passed, forming certoiu pielates and laymen 
of distinction into a body uorpovate, under the 
name of “ The KcolosiaHticftl Coinmiasioner!! for 
hngiaml,” and entiiowering tliem to mature 
aruf suhuiif' to the ([ucen in council such plans, 
as [might bo host a<lf,tplod to give effect to 
the lecommondations of the commissioners. 
And it was enacted that such plans, when 
ratified by oviler in council, should liave the 
loroe of law. In order to provide funds for 
I lie can niig out of the objects of the Commission, 
the .si'\en l>cst endowed Episcopal secs were 
made to contribute annoally £5?,,8rx>, seveml 
canomies were abolished anti otlier eccleeias- 
tical prefennonts wore oxiinguished, tho emolu- 
ments being vested in tho commission. Tlie 
Ecch'siastical Commis«?ioncrs Imvo made mnno- 
rous altera tiouM in our ecclesiastical system, uhich 
have boon embodiod in orders in council. 
Among them aro the erection of nov hishojnlos, 
ainl tlio union of the sees of tilouccster /nd 
Uriftol ; the augmentation of the re-vmnu's u/the 
wnullor bUht'inies from those of tho larger, with* 
out prejudice to tho rights of exisling piolatos; 
the su[)prcssion of mimerous idnocuivs; th'‘ 
making oetler provihion lor tho euro of populous 
parisiKs; and sindi like. The corjioration, as 
originally coustituted, consisted of thirteen 
mei.ibor'i ; of whom five were opiaoo]»al. In 
1840 the couhtitul ion of the board wns roatcrially 
altered, ami, besiiles tho two archbishops and 
tho fn*c members of the government, the ctirpora- 
tiou was made to inehule all tho bishops of 
England and AV^iles, tbrpo deans, and six com- 
Tuon Jaw, equity, and ecclesihstical judges ; to- 
gether with nine permanent lay comuds^^ionerB, 
seven of whom are in tlie appomtinent of the 
crown and two in that of the uichbishop of 
Oanterbury. All members of the commisNion 
must be memborfl of the Ohnrch of England* 
By 19 and 20 Vie. c. 55, all the linties, p^xwers, 
And authorities of the Ohurch-bnihling Commis* 
siouorb are ti-ansforred to the Ecclosiasticat Com- 
missiononi. By 13' and 14 Vie. c. 94* the com* 
mtssiouers are required to lay an animal report 
before the Secretary of to be by him sub- 

mitted to Parluiment, of all thoir proceodings for 
the current voiir. 

EOCMfelASTIOAL COllPOllATIONS 
are' coniomlions the tneonbers of which are 
spiritual porsonte* They are either aggregate or 
solo I in. the former caso being composed of a 
nuitiftcr of persons, as the dean and oimptor of a 
cathedral ; ih the latter, conwstlng only of one ; 
as a hisliop, rector, or vicar. By the law of 
England, every holder of an ecclesiastical benefice 
isrogatdOfi os a c^Oiporaiion, the tcmpiiralities of 
which fall liq hta ahocessors and do not descend to 
hiws heirs, 

KCOLESIA^TtOAL COURTS are courts 
in wlUch the eichbishops and bishops adjudicate 
upon i^l&itaimng to religion and the 


clergy. No separate ecclesiastical court^s existed 
anterior to tlic Korinan Conquest. William I- 
gnvo forth a charter, whereby it was ena<vt«*il that 
no lay tribunal should take cognizance of matters 
affecting the clergy or tiie Church, and that no 
bishop shoiihl take cognizance of secular matters. 
According to Coke, these tribunals judged and 
determined causes ecclesiastical and sinritual; 
namely, blftbphemy, apostasy from Chustiar.ity, 
heresies, schisms, rights of matrimony, divorces, 
reparation of church(‘.s, juobate of tostiunents, 
&o. By an Act of Parliament winch caino into 
operation in January, 1858, the jurisdiction re- 
lating to the granting or revoking of wills and 
letters of administration was transferred to the 
Court of Throbate ; and by the Act 20 and 2j Vic. 
c. 85, which created a total change in the law of 
divorce of England, the exclusive jurisdiction re- 
lative to matters matrimonial was transf«Trcd 
from the ccclosinstical courts to the Couit for 
Divorce and Matrimonial Cnu.'ies. 

ECCLESIASTTOAL HISTORY is gene 
rally limited to an account of tlic interior and ex- 
terior development of the Chiistian Ghurcli, its 
organizations and various doctrines, 

ECCLESTABTICAL LAW. (See Canon 
Law.) 

ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ASSUMP- 
TION ACT, a measure introduced by Lord John 
Uussell in inconsequence of an edict issvnd 
by tho Court of Kume dividing Great Bntaiu 
into temjioral bishojuics, under an arehbisliop of 
Westminster. The Act (14 and 15 \ic. c. 6a) 
prohibited the assumption of titles, as aioh- 
bishops, bishops, or deans, under a penalty of 
Ticx.) for every contiaviuition of tJio Act. In 
1871, the Act was repealed. 

ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. (5cc Ykar.) 

ECOT.ESTASTICUB, 011 T HE W 1 SDOxM 

OF JESUS THE SON OF SIKACII, 

the name of an apocryidial I took of 
tho C>ld Testament, said to have been oiigiually 
written in Syro-Chaldaic, by Jesus tho son of 
Sirach, a learned Jew ; but the exact time in 
which he lived w unceitaiii. The book, original ly 
composed in Araninic, was translated into Greek, 
with an introduction by liis grandson, probably 
about n.c. 130. It is destitute of any systernatio 
arrangement, and consists chiefly of meditations 
and proverbs relating to religion and the general 
conduct of life. Its general lone, however, is 
ethical lailier than religious, in some measure re- 
s<;mbling the hook of Proverbs ; and hence sumo 
have been led to attribute it to Solomon. The 
IcntifficntB arc sometimes profound and the style 
highly poetical, 

ECOLESTOLOGY, chlcU*se-oV-0‘je (Or,, 

tkkhHfif the church, and lopos, a word or dis- 
course), a term applied to the study of ecclesi- 
astical architecture and ornament, as well as of 
the vestments and ceremonies btdonging to the 
Anglo-Catholic Church. It is a branch of aroh- 
ftfology. 

EOLEOTTCS, eh-lek'-Hks (Or., ellego, I 
choose Or select), is a name given to such philo- 
sophers as, without attaching themselves to any 
imrticular system, or forming one of their oxvn, 
profcsbicd to select from the various exuding sys- 
tems what they believe to be true, aiid thu3 to 
construct a new and complete wliolp. The name 
originated with the Alexandrian philosophers, or 
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Neo-Phitouists, A^ho professe«l to gather and 
unite into one body wliatevw waa true in all the 
systoins of j>hil()So{)hy. The chief reprosentativea 
of this school are Plotinus, Porphyry, lainblichus, 
Pioflus, uiul Olernens Alcxandrinxis. Modern 
eclecticism is considered to have taken its rise in 
the i7tli century with Bacon and Dos Cartes, but 
it has recently received a fresh impetus through 
the labours of tho German philosopher Hegel. 
f 1'hc most eminent later supporter of this system 
was Victor Cousin. 

ECONOMTiTES, ai‘kon^-o-mistCi a French 
philosophical sect founded in the latter part of 
the i8fch century, hy Pran9ois Quesney, who ex- 
alted agriculture above all other arts, and advo- 
cated freedom for industry and trade. His writ- 
ings are said to have greatly influenced Adam 
Smith, the author of “ The Wealth of Nations.” 

ECONOMY, POLITICAL. (See Politi- 
cal Economy.) 

ECUMENICAL, e-ku.-men!-i-kal (Greek, 
oikoviumitas^ universal), a tei m apidicd toccolcsi- 
aatical councils regarded as representing tho whole 
Chiistian church. The designation is peculiar to 
the Komun Catholic church, which has held 15 
ccurnouical couiiciLs. 

EDEN. (-Sre PAIIAUISE.) 

EOrCT, e*~r(ikt (fjat., tvfiVo, I proclaim or 
publish), is something tliat is given forth, or pro- 
olainu'd, by competont authority, ns a mle of 
fudion, more particularly au order, or ordinance, 
issued by a piinco to ins subjects, to serve as a 
law. Ill ancient Komo, the ordiuuncoa of the 
inagistnites, but particularly of the two printorfl, 
woio callcil edicts. The edicts of a preceding 
]>i;etoi‘ were not binding upon his successor, uu- 
h's^ he (■(julinned them. In the rei^n of Hadiian, 
the prmtoi Salvius Julianus, an eminent lawyer, 
made* ii digest of tlie best of the prmtorial edicts 
from thecailiest Umos, which was ratified by the 
eni]ieror and Ronate, and ordained to be always 
considered as law. By this edicCum ftcrpetunm, 
or perpetual edict, tho standard of civil juris- 
prudouce was at length fixed. b>om that time 
the power of making o«licta was taken from the 
magistratcK, and vesteit in the emperors. The 
celebrated edict of Milan was issued by the 
emperor Oonstaiitinc after the coinpiest of Italy 
(A.D, 313), and granted to tho Christiana and 
others full liberty in the exercise of their religious 
duties. I 

Ddiot of Nantes.— An edict by which Henry TV. of 
France granted toleration to Ms .Ihrotestaht sabjects. 
It VI as revoked by Louis XIV. on the uand of October, 
16B5. A persecution and massacre of Protestants en- 
sued ; 5o,oao families fled from B^noo, and thousands 
of skilled artisans found protection, and encourage, 
nient In Germany and England. We owe to this In- 
flux of J’rotestants the silk manufacture of Spitalfields 
and other Important industries.^ In prance, the term 
edict ukiit) has a very wide slgnlftcation, being applied 
to every procUnnition of the goverumCMt, of whatever 
kind. 

EDIOTAL CITATION, the 

law of 8cotl.au(l, is the mode of siting before « 
civil court, one who has no flxe4 do5ai<?H® the 
country, and cannot,, be cited mrsonally— et 
foniigrior, or one who is abroad, Tormetlv, \n 
such a case, the citation was published at the 
rn.irkot'croRs of Edinburgh, and pUr and shore of 
Ticith ; but by 6 Geo. IV. c, 120, and 13 .and J4 
Vw. c. 3M, this iH now done by the delivery of 
c(‘pu's at the office of Edictjtl .pitationa in the 


Regwter-houso, Edinburgh, where they nro pre- 
served for thvio ye.irs, and iibstraoiti of them 
published every fortnight. 

EJECTMENT, e-j(kt*-mevt (fiom Lnt., 

out, find.;oc/?LS, oast), ia tlio name of an ac. ion at 
law, by which a party entitled to the iinmodiate 
posaession of lands or otlu'i- corporeal hevedita- 
ments may recover that possession from the party 
wrongfully withholding it. Until ubolidicil by 
the Common Law Procedure Act, of 1852. tiiis 
action exhibited the most remarkahle string of 
fictions then recognised by the courts of <‘omnion 
law. This was hy an action commonly known as 
John Doe v. Richarrl Bop. (See Dok, JoirN.) 

ELDER, eV’dcr, the comparative degree of 
the Ang.-Sax. efrf, denoting one who ia older 
than others ; and hence an overseer or ruler. Jn 
tho ancient. Jewish polity, tho elders wore poi- 
sons of Considcrablo age and experience, tiinl who 
coiiRfipiently obtained certain ]iower and inllu- 
cnc€' over others. Mvises associated with himself 
in tho government .seventy of tho oblera of Israel, 
which, according to tho generality of interpreters, 
was the beginning of the Sanlieilriin (which .so;). 
Every city, also, hod its elders, who seom to 
have possessed a certain local juri.sclictbm. In 
the New Tistament, the term chirr is employed 
to designate a certain class of oflioi'rjsj m tho 
church, regarding the oflico and duties of whom 
th^'ijfe arc various conflicting opiuion.s. Whether 
the |ft]UU'r.s were lay olficcKs of the clmrcli, hii.s 
lowgw'eeu matter of dispute. It a]>pc‘ars cerffun, 
howorer, that the ehlers mentioned ))y Rad 
(t Ttm. V.) did not hold tho sanu’ olhce as those 
in thc'Pi’cshytcrian churches, hut ‘Mahoured in. 
word and doctrine.*’ It is Raid that Calvin ad- 
mitted lay cldeis into church courts on wh.it he 
conceived to be tho sanction of the priindivo 
churcli; and “ as an effectual method of pi event- 
ing the return of inordinate power in a supeiior 
order of clergy.” Elders, in the JVe»)>ykc)li(n 
church, are certain laymen who .irc eleob d ami 
ordained for ecclesiastical oiKco, aiul who, in 
conjimcthm with the minister and di'acons, 00m- 
po.se in Scotland tho kirk session. Tlie number 
of elders is proportionod to tlni extent and popu- 
I lation of the pariah, and they are usually persons 
of tried charactci* ami Ohriatian excellence. 
They have no right to teach or to dispense the 
sacraments ; but in everv qaestion of jurisdiction 
within thft parish, they mrm a spiritual court, of 
which the minister is officially moderator ; and in 
the preshytciies, synods, and General Assembly, 
they sit a.'i representatives of tlic several sessions 
or consistories. Their duties, in many respects, 
new correspond to those of churchwardens in 
the OliUxch of England. 

Elder Brothers of the Trinity Bouse. (See Tkivixv 
House.) 

ELEATIOS, ede-at^-iket the name of an 
ancient sect of philosophers, so called from I'lles, 
a Greek colony of lower Italy, which was in all 
probability tho rosidenco, in his later yeai h, of 
Xonox>hanea-, (about 530 ij.o.), the foumterof this 
sect, and the' princii»al seat of its cultivation ; 
fo? its great fwopagators, Parmenides and Zeno, 
were natives of this town. The Kh'ahc f chool 
is pre-eminently <Ustiiignished from i he Pytha- 
gorean and Ionian by the reckIcHsaf.ss with 
which it strove to attain to an e.vclusivc know- 
ledge of tho supra 'snii.siblc. They attompted to 
construct a system of the uniicirtc upon m^'ta- 
physical principles, aiid imvintained that tUo 
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sourtv,' of all truth vraa hult'ixju lt'ut j tluit of ompomi' of Au.^tria la 

of aiifl siiperior to Thoif ity.'steui Wiis a < titL ha‘l into to a certain pxteiii,* 

inonotbt'isini or jatlicr a pantheism. They op- j loa^ btifoi'o this event, fiein the cioctor oi 
pOMed tlio polytheisTn of the times by mnantain-' | tiramlruherg havintf beeoino kin;.^ of Irusfuo ui 
HTrsi tho infinity ami scU'-cvistencc of One; bnt j 1701, felio eienlinrn of Saxony of 1 olanu m 

they could not wep iiato tluit Ojk; from the '\/ovhL ! 10^7 ami ^73^, and the eloctoi id Hanover kips 

■ of Croat Hritam and Ttelaiid ki I'/H. , Bav.u’ia, 

Baxony, and iTanovci* were cn-eted into kin^ 

Tft.Ar, ,siw' 


they could not wep'^ 

The apparent changes of the nniverso rc- 
j^rdcfl 113 'm<rr'S) rlluHionp of son^o, the Inftnvte 
being ivithoiit change or corruption. 

EfjEOTlCN, "fharr (hat.j elcctio^ a 
choice, Hph'Ction), in a j^cnoral aenae, Is the act 
of wlcctiug o*L<j o¥ more ironi a grciitor nmuber, 
for any fw or purpose*. In Law, ii in aW) viicn 
a tiitin iA left to his own froo will to iiko or do 
ono thin„: or anoDier, H'iiich he.pleasea. It k the 
obligation irnpoaciJ upon a party to choiwe bo- 
twci^n two or mure inooiiMistoTit or alioruativ© 
riglits or claima, when' he cannot cttjoy the bone-' 
hts of both. 

In Thoaloj^, tho doctrine of “election,*’ as defined 
by some of The highest authorities, and iield by sonio 
Is most periflexihg and painful- The Articles Of 
th(f Church or -SSngldnd desetihe doctlod as “GodVi 
cvurlAStiiig purpose, whei*ehy hfo shall constantly de- 
bj'Jiis secret counsel to' deliver from cunsio and 
tLinuialion those whom ife has cln>scn in Clirist out ot 
imuikiud, and to bring thorn by Clirtet ti> everlasting 
Aaivrttion, as res'icls xoiwtc tohonoiip” Accopiing this, 
it would -^uiost appear to be a lopcal wGccs^dty to ac- 
<x*pt also the doctnue of reprohs-Mon— tl«it is, tipe ex- 
<*luHioo of some from the olnincool fedvj^Jon. \This 
great doctrinal vlitUeulty kd to the <i]>litting up or|the 
Uefomied ChurClvo*i into two great <riviAions, Arlaln- 
xans aud flalviniste. The forinet attribute to the Jbre- 
ktjrtwkdge of God of the rtjaulls of the frewdotu f# the 
imriiau wdbthe doolaratJoa tliat soiw© are elr>m 
some reprohaie ; tho latter iftaiutAin tlio doctwij^ ot 
an ah«duto And arbitrary supUrntwy having ud ly- 
Irtlioii wltaiovec to hurxwn will or coivluct. (.Ves 
ATtiuiNiA.Ti5rf?r.r, CALVi.viaw, amlf'EiAAoisNMTs: ) Tho 
iti/jlcnltle« an<i oojitentlofifl seem to arise from the 


domain 1B05, rospcotiu'ly, when, 

tU« nilorrt of t*<ich finally abandoned the title of ^ 
elector for that of kin?. 

Electoral Ciown or Cap. -\ fjciwkt cap. turned up 
with ertnhjo. closed with a (Uiciicirclo of gold, ruwriMi 
with pcarlR, with a gMlden glp»»e and cross on the top. 
fc wsa worn by the djctar^ 01' the emijivu. 

ELEEMOSYNARY f fr/ fc-«7.ry;'-f>'nr/-rr {Gr.> 
alma), ol or belonging to a-rrus or 
charity. lu the early church , t he rlirmoi^yncnyis, 
ov atmouor, was a peculiar odicej’, who ixeeivtd 
the oloemoKyuary remf^ nml gh'iss, and dh^rribuied 
iltom to piousj nml charitable ns(.-s, (/SVe A r.^uONf rui. ) 
fn Law, eltsomosjmary curporu-tioTis a-r^ coriKuato 
Viodieu oon«titutcd f^»r the x-KiipotUnl d wti ibution 
of tb^ free alm« or bounty of tJic founder of them, 
to such perKuus aa he has dircctoil. Of this 
hdnd ai'c 0.11 hospitals for the maiutenance of the 
poor, sietc, and impotent. 

ELEdFT, c-U* -jit (Lit., f-hgo, T clioosc-- be- 
cause it is the choice or election of the jdaintitT), 
k the name of a writ of execution founiled on Uuj 
Second Statute of AY ostminsirT ( 13 Edw. I. c. » fj), 
by •which, after ft pldntilf or defendant has ob- 
tained judgment in an action, the sJuniJi give's 
him possit\ssiou of half tho lands and t-cnemonts 
of thoojipoptbe party, to he oooupic*! and enjoy fjd 
until the money doe on smeh judgment is fully 
I>»id, and dan% tliafc period ho is tenant by 
clogit. Tho sto,tnte i and 3 Vic. c. iin enables 


uttur in, tblllty of the human ink’d to uuderstanil the Liv w Vl.ia wi if +i.« I *.« 

Iihiue miud/ “ esn naan by searoliiHg fludout God?*' I wut to seize the whole, in- 

LV i'uajJKS'nvA'no;^ > »tcad ot only half or the acrendant s lands anil 

'' ‘ I . , *T.i_ J-t. _ .Ji* t. 


tenonients. Uxion this writ the siieHff impuneltv 
a jury, who opliraia© tho dcbtoi's 2;r>ods and haniL, 
atvji if tho formet are insuthcv'Ut to jaiy theilcbt, 
then the latter are also dolivcred ovor to the 
creditor. 

BLEi^HAKT, ORW.K OE TaE.-- a 


ELECTION OE MEMBER8 OF FAB- 
LIAMENT.—IaS'cc Baulot and Parwamekt.) 

ELECTOR, e-kk'-tor, (Jjat., from elet^fuin, 

Hupino of iK> chohse). a dignity which is 

HOW miJi'cly uotiTLiiml, tho priviloge.s tli»b ifroro 

founerly attached to it h^ii+g losst. The' last , • .A-., j. 1 i t— t. j • i tt 

lirommn Fiince who claimed tlio title was fche I by Kmg Fredenok IT.., 

Elector of liosso-Oai^cl, bxit his dominions were ' middk of the rbth eentmy. Phf; 

lumoMul to Pmsstift in xm. It originally | ^ carrying toweia, 

i^iplied to Urn high pototafcos of- «>* 

c^OTf ft teirm applied by the nnci.mt 


1 G^jechs to th'0 festhTil mid sacr<*d titos oiigimiPy 
1 tiekbrnted-’ottly aiAthtns and l!:WHsk, in honour 


eUiction of tlic omp*?TOr. By ihe <‘kitk*n Bull 4if 
Clmvk'^ IV. of Ht'rniahy, ' whkh was aeoept«d 
and cotifimod )'y tho diet of Nurombci^ in £356,. 
tho oxer rise of this pvivUog.^, waa re.stricfced t« a > <, 

few of the h;:iding prineoa and fecekajoatica, and j tlto ^oMe^ Owes. It was conildqxod tlm 
it nlHnihtcly bccume hotoditvu?^' in cciriain j holkaf^ ttnd moat voneKdde of all t-he festival of 
fftmiUos, and conliutid to tho king of Bolietida., 'j Greece. There rife several traditiona entrent ^ 
«he ^ectora of Bfasideiibnf^i 'ftnd Buxo-uy, tho J to iM origin ; end' many of tho mysteries arc ua 
^doctor of E'Um«^, and tho | known, qs thoy were so snpex’stitiously observed, 

bkhojw, of Cok>^.o, IWoft, and May^iK^* tl«tt aiiypmoa wWreveokdiwiy of the relighms 


Bavaria b^bamo an- clecttwato umkr Jah.vi'miBatfc 
tho Gifoat .in ia> 33, and Manever in write 
JEaimhsft Oenahhii, In 17^0, 

Bavaria ti tiise ps^timite of tW 

Ebiu!?, nuinfe of, wan re- 

d«<'ed v6 Some mnov electorateSj were 


coreiponios was, mi to death, llisliop Tbirlwall, 
the hifetorkh of urpcco, suggested that they might 
be the remttW A wcqcahip which preceded the 
jw rif the The first Bku- 

^ian festivak are generally attributed to a tra- 

- .V ^ion thht Ceres, or Dameter, as she was called 

creat'd fttjAli^eommeaeement of the present ce^' ' % the Greeks, while .seeking fqrher lost danghter 
tury, tho bake of Lnnovilk ; but the i Persephone, overwhelmed with jmef mil fatigue, 

pTiyikgefr>f the di^iiy were lost at the diaefjlit- I rested n^xon a stone called the sorrowful stone,” 
twu of Ux^ Holy Uoiuan empire by Na-pokoa in ' near a we\] at Ekusis, , Eoimd thra wdl the 
i8o6, tbe.hlwt eirilKu^ir,. hraiieia IL, having Blcusinku womeu first sang their choruses, aud 
abamlojunl the title or emperor of Germany for instifukd the .my^tenone ritos. In after- 
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timt' v/as *livirl(A into — 

the c:ivafvH* au l lo-^Sfr i 05 ’^nLeiio 5 . Tiio sva^; 

considiu'iiii a propara tiou for the foniior, and ’>va3 
]n4<l at Agi,e, on the IUs^ih, nio ctdehratioii afc 
>21cu^is commoncod in the tiiird moiitli of the 
Attic year, find lasted about nine days. The 
initiated wore called epo/Mti or (;phuroi. On the 
lirst day those who had luion initialed Jrn the lessee 
mystcriLM met togetJicr at Athens ; honed it wtiA 
called an assembly.” Alarge mimboi of 

.si rangers also crowded to Athens at tlio same 
tim«\ On the seoojid day tlio initijited purirnd 
themselves by ablutions ; lieiice it v^'Uh called 
to the soa, yo initiated 1 ” V ory 
little IS hnowu with certainty about the proceed- 
ings on th'^ third day. H seems to have boon 
he,Ul as a fli^iy of fasting, a frugal meal of cakes 
made of so ram e and liouoy being taken in tlm 
ev4;uing. Bacnfiocs were also offered uih princl- 
l«rjly consisting of aea-fish tuid barley cakes. The 
foul til day was devoted to a procession, with a 
basket containing iwiinogranatcs and lK»ppy 'Seeds. 
It was (JO tried on a waggon drawn by axon, which 
women followed, bearing hi their hands mystic 
cases, while the spectators sbouted, “ Hail, 
Ceres ! ” as the proceasioxi iiassed. The fifth day 
was (Milled the Day of tlie Torches, The initiated 
went by torchlight on the ov'eniug of this day to 
th<‘ temple of Cores at Eleuaia, whovo they seem 
to have: remained. This custom is supposed to 
liav(‘ been symbolionl of Ceres wauflering in sofii'ch 
of her daughter. Too sixth, lakchos, in honour 
oi liiowlms, the son of Cere.s. The statue of lao- 
clu.M, {ulorned with a garland of myrtle, and 
b Mniig a torch in his hand, was candea along the 
H.icred iload, amid shouts of joy and from 

the (,\^raimcuK to Elousia. Groat numboi'S of 
ji'-iMoiis neoiimpauied this proeofiSion, On tho 
night between tlie sixth ami sevcjiith days, the 
iuih.'itod remained at I'llousis, and tho.*»o who wore 
iiritii r hhiiMni (initiaiod in th^j Icjsscr mysteries) 
nor countin' were sent avvmy by a herald, and the 
last iiiyst'”ios worn )ie;|uu. The muijfcai repeated 
r]j.‘ oaf'll ol secrecy which tUoy Iwl sworn at tho 
h ssor mysterios, underwent a new purification, 
and were led by tlio mystagogues, in tho tlarkncss 
of night, iiiio the lighfcediuteiiov of tliO sxwictuary, 
aaid weiro allowe<l to sec what none but the epopitai 
over bolield. Tho later writers spoak of the rites 
coiinocted with tho oath as bcin^sof aji awfubauid 
hoiriblc charactejv This probably aroSA from 
ignorance, as the emlier 'wrifcora nrvcntioii nothing 
of the kind. On tho seventh day the initiated 
1 .durned to Athonsi witli great mirtli, aiul amid 
groat nailery jests from the ^lectatora, 
eipoeially at the bridge over tho C&pluaua. ‘The 
eighth d^y was called Epidmfrin^ and was a kind 
of additional; for tlio,sM who, by apmo ac^Jhlant, 
had come too late ov had been pteventoii -from' 
being initiated on the sixth day. ;<In tlic nipth 
day, the principal ceremony <joiVsisti»din.tho^K'ng 
of two earthen vcsaulsr^vith water or wto'; tlte 
contents of one wcretlicn thrown to the oast.,, orul 
those of the other to the wost, whil© the 
who performed llio .wtteri^d, , 

words. Every freeborn AthenSiw* vw l^furipelled, 
to bo initiated into the 

Slaves, prostitutes, and thoiee wtso lojpfeited 
their citiKcnshlp, were excluded. ■ DtpriUg th<^ 
time of tho cfdebiatlon of tbs nmterwss',' no' ojie 
taking part iu the ceremonies gtmM V*, arrested, 
either for debt or for any oftence. Tho chief 
priest was called the HiempJiant, and tho eecond 
dignitary tho DadiicUua, or torchlioaret. After 
tiiom came tho sacred hei>ald and tlm priest at 


the altar. Tho Kleasinian tnystorie.a svu'viicd tho 
u'dopv'udeiu-eof (Jrcecefora hing time. AUempte 
were made under tho emperor Valentine n 
suxrpress thorn, but iinsiicccsHfuHy : they uppear 
to have continued to the tunc of the elder Theo- 
dosius. 

ELEyATFOJf, d-e-rai'^skun {tAt., r, nnd 
fa'Of I raiee), ijn tho coronnuy of tim Maas in tin' 
Roman ChuiXTlt,' is the ruiaiivg, first, of the host, 
nnd then of tlw cuf) to roc^iro the homage of thu 
ixsople ns the body nufl blood of desns Christ ~ 
the priest liimself previously jioi'forming the aet 
of adoratimi bv a doe^i gcnuileetion. At tho 
elevation a boll fs rung for tho people to loidr 
Upon the host. This ceremony was introduccvl 
into tluj Batin Chui’ch iu tho begiiiniug of tho 
rath century. 

ELOHIM, eV-o-him-t the jdural form of the 
Hebrew Eloah., which, joined to fcho singular 
verb, denotes the One God. In that way it iu 
generally used in the Old Testament, for, or to- 
gether with, J(ihov.aU (see JKHovAtt); but some 
of the hooks employ ono or the other titlo ok- 
clu»ively\ In thli fact, some Biblical critics fw t- 
reason tor su^ix^^ising that the book of GeiwsiH wrij-. 
the work of more than one au fchor. ( ^ce Go K^i'* 
and PiSNTATKucri. ) Some counnuntafcora on tlic^ 
Taliriud have eui»imsc*d that Klohini indicates 
God of justice, and Jehovah a God of mercy. 
KMAI^ATIOK, m-rr -jjAun (Bat,, emu- 
tt> emanate, issue, or flow out), in the 
ancito systems of philosophy, 1$ opplied to that 
doctiTOo which rogatds all created things 
mauations from tho. Supremo Being. Iu thia 
view thcro wa$ uo sxjonteuftoua creation ; but ail 
,'tiiitiga isHUod nooi'ssaril)'" out of the Dirine. ful- 
ness. This doctrine came from the East,^and 
oxerted a i>owcrjHil influence on tlie systems of 
ancient Greece, particularly the }*}"thagorean. 
Tra«>es of it are also to bo found in tho Hindoo 
mythology of the x>rcsont day. In tfieolo^, tlm 
doctrine of emanation has been cmidoycd to ex- 
p^laiu the rolationshixi among the persons of the 
Trinity, the Jion and Holy Ghost bemg regarded, 
as ctiUixes or crno, nations from the Bather. 

EMANOIFxATlON. (.S’^ BhAVisuvA 
EMANCIPATION, UOMAN CATHO- 
LIC. Roman Oatuulio EMANcii>ATxoN,) 

EMBAKOO, em-hir'-go (,Sp., enibarfiar^ to- 
bar in, or arrest), is eu order or prohibition im- 
posed by the public nuthoritics of a (jountry on 
Vessels to prevent their leaving its ports. Em- 
hargoeu are tusually to only in time of 

war, and are of various kinds.- On the breaking 
out ola wav, it is usual for a government to lay 
an embargo On all vosaols of tho etiomy within 
renoh, in order that they may be declared prizes. 
AThcn it is necessary to conceal any importnnh 
movement from tho enemy, an embarsyo may bo 
laid u|)on all vessels, native and; foreign, that 
may I>e the means of conveying iiifotuiaiion ; 
and an embaTg<> may also bo laid by Govetumont 
tijjon ships bewmging to its subjects in order to 
employ th^m in tho service of tho c<mr4fcry. 

EMBASSY*, (Tr., amhiimad^)^ o 

term applied in goncral iauguuge to a diplomatic 
nuAsimi. In a more restrictwd sense, however, 
an emboaay is a mission presided over by an 
rmibassador, and is distingaishi'd from an ordi- 
nary legation ^ mission which is intru&ted to an 
envoy or other subordinate authority, {ike AM* 
3A»»iD0B.) 
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LMBli4K-DA\ S, rra*^bei\ are certain, days of | 
the year sot ai>ait ]^y tlic (jliaich for prayer atnl 
zastiii^, the wook8 in whicii they occur being 
termed Kinbor-tveekB. The denvation of the 
term is douidful. According to some, it is de- 
rived from the Greek hcmcvai^ days: aeeonling 
io others, from the Saxon t/i 7 ihre>i, a circle oi re- 
volution. The Ember-dAy.s are the Wedueaday, 
Friday, and Saturday aftci thef' first Sunday in 
Lent, after the feast of Ponloooeit, after the J4th 
of September, and after tlie ijtli of I^cccmber. 
U'hey Were first apj)ointed to bo observed liy Pope 
OalixtuB iu the 3rd century, for imploring the 
blessing of God on the fruits of the earth, and 
also for the grace of the Holy Gljost ui>on the 
ininisttys ordained at those times. The Sundays 
imiiiediatcly tuHowing tlicse seasonsaro appointed 
by the wuions of the (.IhuroJi of England for tho 
ojdinatioii of ]U';et:ts and deacons. The observ- 
aiic(' of the Ember-days is confined to the West era 
Ghurch. 


35 MBE 2 ZLEMENT, tm-lcz'^sf^tnenl (Xor., 

cipiihf‘tisilfr}\ to hlclO, the fraiululont appropriation 
by <dcrks, servants, or others, of money or goods 
intrusted to their care, or received )jy them on 
account of their ('mployers. It is essential to the 
crinm of emhe^szletnent that the article taken 
should not have been iu the actual or constructive 
posMo.ssioii of th e uraployor. If it woi <*, tho ofihnce 
wouhl bvj lui ceiiy. Emnezzlcuieut is not an olhfece 
nt common buy, and hcncc olfendors were sulf*cd 
to oMcapo, \iutil it was made a fidouy by 3^ #>0. 
HI. c 0)5. l\y 7 and 8 (K'O. IV. c. in;, \m\h<KzU^- 
incut is (h'clared to be larceny, aiid' puu^Tuihlo 
With trajisportation or imjinsomiK-nt. JJy the 
t,rimihfil Justice Act {14 and 15 Vic, c. 100) it is 
further made cornp. tout to convict W embezzle- 
munt pmoiis indu;ted for larceny, and viae nrad. 
JVrsoua cmjdoyod in tho public service embez- 
ylnig monoy or valuable securities are deemed 
guilty of felony, and liable to jiunul 8ervitu<h> or 
imi'ri.soumciit. J'’or embezzhng, stealing, or 
destroying Her Majesty's military .stores to the 
value of twenty shillings, the oll'endcns liable to 
penal .servitmle or imprisonment ; under twenty 
shillmgrt, to fine, corporal punishment, or im- 
prisonment. By the Fraudulent Trustees Act 
(20 and '2J Vic. c. 54), provision is made for tho 
punisjiment of fraud ulcxit misappropriations by 
bankers, brokers, factors, and other agents, of 
moneys or property intrusted to them. 

EMBRACERY, an old law 

t^rm for the offence of influeueing jurprs by 
coiTujPt meana to deliver a pcirtial verdict. Fine 
and imprison in cut .are the ponaUUs of Hie offence, 
and that applies to the jurymen also, 

EMIURATXON, (Ufc., r, 

and mxifran, f.o remove to another place to dwell 
in), la the movomont of one or a number of per- 
floiis out of one place or country with a view to 
thoit aettUng in another, into which they arc 
said to 'iwniigratc in, and mit/rate). As 
commonly used in the present day, however, the 
term Ima a moro Jimifced souse, being appHod to 
tho leaving of ..am old and 'thiokiy.peopled coun- 
try to spftje in one but spivmly iuh&bited. Tho 
groat emigration M^elds at present arc the British 
possessions and the Huited l^tates of North 
Amortcr, Aa^^inah, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. It was long a prevalent notion that 
emigiAtum, as tending to weaken a nation, 
oujjht to ho discouraged; hut other views on 
tms subject a[iow prevail, and tho Oovernment 


has adopted variou,s meui^uros for the cuoouragiug 
of thus movement. In 1^:31 a government coin* 
miSMon on emigration wiib foirned, by wliicli 
officers were appoijited both at homo and in tlie 
North- American colonies to watch over the inte- 
rests of emigrants, and to furnish them with 
necessary information^ In 1840 cummissionir.s 
wore appointed under the io\al Pign nuumul to 
act as a land and emigration huarfl.' 'Fliis boaid 
formed at first a suhordinato depurtint iit ot the 
Colonial office, hut was Buhsoiiuently placed under 
tho diisictioii of the Board of Tradii. It rogulaios 
the sale of the waste lands of the crowui through- 
out the colonics, and apiilies the proceeds of such 
sales towards the removal thither of emiL'rnnls 
from this country. It is-the duty of thccommis 
aionersto sec that thejn ovisioiihof tin*, J'assengers 
Acts {t 5 and lO Vic. e. 4;, nml iS ami 19 Vic, 
c. T19) are observed, which they do by ineuiis of 
agents, established at tho several out pruts, ulio 
oxamuic into the si-awoithiness and fitment of 
emigrant ves'.'els, the amount of juovisions and 
water oil board, the number of pa.s.sengeis, tlieir 
healthy ^omlition, and tlio various other matters 
i« (juired by the act. These agents further luo- 
emc and give giatiiitoiisly infonn.ition as to ‘the 
.sailing of shijis and the means of accommod.ition 
tor cmigranta, and whenever applusd to for that 
pu»]K>se they see that all agrceinints between 
fihipowuers, agents, or mfi.stera, and int('rul!iig 
einignints, arc duly performed. Kinigrntio)! is 
one of the modes of relief jirovided by the l‘oor 
J.^w Amendment Act, 4 and 5 Will. IV c 
which emiiowcrs owners sind uitepayeis to luise 
money on Heciniry of the lates tor the ]>urpo.se.s 
of eniigration. Free emigration can ran ly or 
never be detrimental to a conniry, and llien' ure 
many cases in which it is highly ‘evju diont to aid 
and encourage iff. It is a Babject, hovvevti, re- 
specting which mucli delu.siou exists on the ] uit 
of the emigrants themselves, who are apt to en- 
courage the delusion that change of piece must 
produce change of fortune. I>a/7.1('<1 l>y tlie [uo- 
spect of becoming absoluro owners of luiudreds of 
acres of land,ho.st.s of people eutirelyunauiiuuuted 
with agrieultinal matters, have crossed the seas 
^ 1 ^ reality of the .starvation ahrood, 

which they droaded at home. 'Phe pioneers of a 
colony mu.st be rough liardy men; and wlicn th w 
have cleared the way, skilled mechanics and 
traders with moderate capital may follow. At 
first, clerks and other soft-handed people arc u.se- 
kss incumbrances. .Sometimes, as in the case of 
v/abroruia or Australia, the discovery of gold has 
attracted hundreds of thou.sand# to' a particular 
place, but not as eraigranta in the true sense of 
the ten-m.^ The gold-diggers went with tho hope 
of becoming speedily rich, not of settling and 
budding up new communities. But new 00m- 
munities grew up in and around the auriferous 
districts, and each township bad wants to be sup- 
plied, and agricultural and pastoral pursuits were 
necessarily followed; mechanical skill was re- 
quired, and there was money to inve.st in land, 
*■”11 good wages to skilled workmen. Small 
wJlections of huts speedily became busy towns, 
ahd the oldw towns of the colony, profiling by 
the mfluif of capital, grew into wealth and im- 
portance. Other colonies, wdtli no eitccial ainl 
ovojjiowermg attractions, as Canada, Wosfeiu 
Australia, or Now Eealand, have grown more 
^wlv. Many of tho wirlier cinigrants eufl'ercd 
greatly, but they cleared the w'ay for their suc- 
cessors, Imlustrious, competent men found scope 
I theio which they could not command at home, 
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and liviii" siinidy and working hard, neuiircd a 
comixjtiGiico. HucJi colonies are an aid to ilio old 
country, oll’c'riug a held for youthful activity and 
energy, and t)y an interchange of tlic productions 
for iiiaiiutacturo, cre«atmg a valuable commorce. 

Emigration from the TJnited Kingdom. —Ofllcial re- 
turns of enngiation do not reach further back Uian 
1815. In the six years, i 3 is-iSjo, inclusive, there were 
1^3, S28 emigrants of whom 70,438 went to British 
North America, and 50,359 to the United States. The 
returns do not record any emigration to Austnilasia 
(Australia, Van Diewan's Land, New Zealand, «Stc.) 
(luring t)io years tHrs to 1824, inclusive ; but it appears 
from other sources that there went out in 1821, 370; 
in x' 6 i'. 875; in 1823, 543; in 1824, 780*, and in 1S2S, 
4 58 per^fins. The following figures represent the emi- 
gration from the ITuitedKingiromin decennial periods 
and tile destination of the emigrants : — 


Years. Binigranta. 

1351-60 2,287,205 

1867-70 1,967.57'' 
1870-00 2,218,396 


United British Austral- Other 
States. Ainenca. asia. places. 
x,49?.'-?43 335.4SS 50^02 49.tJ73 

1,424,465 195, '250 280,198 6/, 656 

1)531. 232,213 15X.226 


Under the heading “ Other places/' is included .South 
Afric.a, to which, within the last three )'ears, a gTcatly 
increased emigration has taken place. Tlie total num- 
ber of emigrants for the year 18S1 was 392,514, of ivhom 
3v>7,973 \ieut to the t’mted States, 34,561 to British 
America, 24,093 to Australasiaand 25,887 to other places. 
Altogether, from 1815 to 1881, <9,634,547 emigrants have 
quitted the ports of the United Kingdom— -6,312,496 
fiir the ('nited States, 1,658,545 for Biitish America, 

■ , 325, C? ' for Australasia, and 337,884 for other places. 
'I'he nuinbci of emigrants in iSSi was 60,220 above the 
number in t88(., and that year exceeded 1879 by 

1 1 and jiy ) exceeded 1878 bj’* 69,500. In 1881 the 
uumher of cmigianU was equivalent to more than 1,000 
a <iay ; hut as 6<^ 5<j') were loreiguei’s, the greater num- 
ber of whom iiad ro-emhaikod at Biitlsh ports, the 
tuUnl lo^s of native population was about 0o<i daily. 
In the otficial report to the Boaid of Trade it ii. noticed 
that hirgc figures of emigration occur in years of trade 
ic/ival following a gieat iluine.'.sion. The number of 
J i ish emigrant.^ to tlie U nitod States is very uoticoable. 
in ri'Wu and i8St the number was 150,357, and of a 
tol.ilof Irish emigrants to all pUces of 169,841. lu 

22^872 emigrants embarked at Liverpool ; 44,617 
at Londim ; 4 '.',tj 6 at Chuigow and Ureenock ; 33,810 
at Cork ; 72,216 at Soutiiarnptou ; and 11,213 at Ply - j 
mouth and Dartmouth. Of the 392, 51 4 emigrants from i 
the li'nitcd Kingdom, 245,517 were male-s and 14,997 
f<;m-iles. Of the men 22,21 „ and of the women 27,730 
wore married, and 44,174 were children not more than 

1 2 years of age. 


cm'-e-f/miz (Fr.), a term applied 
to tlioac individuals who left France duriiiij the 
gi cat revolution. After the t.ikiug of the Bastile, 
the iiriiices of the royal family, Jlonskur (Louis 
XVHL), the Count d^Artois (Charles X.), and the 
]jrince de Oondd departed from Franco, They 
were speedily followed, in 179^, by all those who 
coiibidered that their rights, privileges, and pro* 
perty had been Interfered with improperly. 
Nobimneii left tlicir estates and domains; officers, 
with large numbers of private soldiers, priests, 
monks, and private individuals, passed over into 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and 
Piedmont. Very few of the 6 migr 6 $ had l>een 
able to save any property, and tho greater pro- 
portion were conserpiently soon in a dreadful 
stato of destitution. The prffices themselves 
formed a court at Coblenz, with a government, 
ministers, and a court of justice,. .Communica- 
tions were kept up with the foreign ooxirts, and 
thus the feelings of the revolutionary party in 
Fiance were more and more embitter^ agoinat 
them. At last a body of under the com* 

inaiid of the prince de Conde, followed the BrUsr 
siaii army into Champagne. The tepubliqan 
government immediately put the eixoi^Gst 


j in force against the ("/n n/jw. Any person found 
, assisting or favouring tlioin in any way was cou- 
i denmed to death, and the lands of all t/yn-zMs 
1 were eonfiscatod. Although many of them had 
refu.sed to figtit aguinsL their country, jo,cxx) 
persons were put upon the list, and condeimied 
to perpetual exile from the soil of Fmuco. ‘JUie 
last attempt made by the (Jwi/pn'.'* to penetrate 
into France by force of at ms was in 1705, at 
Quiberon. Tho attempt was a failure, and the 
force belonging to the I'rince de Conde was lu oken 
up after tho peace of ).<iineville, iin<l sought a re- 
fuge in Russia. Under the Directory, many of 
tho tried to return to France, and in i8oi 

Kapoleon I. granted them a general amnesty. 
By the largest proportion this wan hailed with 
delight, and tliey returned to their native land. 
Many, however, did not return until after tho 
restoration of lx>uis XVIII. Those who liad rc- 
rnained lo5^al received many honours from the 
king, but were unable to regain their estates or 
their privileges, on account of tlie clKirber of iBrq. 
In 1825, those xvho liad lost their lan<led 

estates reorived a compensation of 30,000,000 
francs yearly, on the capital of i,ooo,ocx),o<xi 
francs. This grant was, however, repealed dui ing 
the July revolution. 

EMINENCE, ein'4-nens. —Previously to tho 
pontificate of Tl'rbau VIII. in the early part of the 
lythi century, Cardinals of tho Romnsh Church 
werq addressed as IMost Illustrious and JMost 
Rev^nd. I’hia title was changed to “ Kmi- 
neiic\** 

EIVTIll, m'-ctr (Arab.), a title bestowed in tho 
East upon all tlio real or 8ii])posed dcscendantH of 
Mahomet, through his daughter Fatima. 'I’ho 
torm is also applied to all iudepeudent chiefiaiiis, 
uht only in the East, but in the north of 2\.frica. 
In Turkey, the prerogatives of tlie emirs arc im 
important, tho iirincipal being their exclusive 
right to w'car turhans of a green colour, which 
Wins a favourite of the Prophet. 1"Loso who are 
emirs from the mother’s side are hold in higher 
cBtimation than tho'jc from the father'.s. All the 
Turkish emirs are placed under tlw auperiutend- 
eiice of the ISrair-Beshir. The leaders, in case of 
war, during early Mahommcdnii history, wej-o 
called emirs, and the word has been used in con- 
nection with several offices. Tho califs stylo 
themselves “ Emir al-Muinciiin,” prince of the 
Faithful. At the prcaeiit time, in Turkey, tho 
title is ajiplied to tho rulers of provinces. Tho 
master of the horse to the sultan is called Kmir- 
Achor ; the standanl-bearer, Emir-Alem ; and the 
surveyor of market.^, Emir-Bazaar. 

EMPEROR, em'-pe^ror (Lat., mperator]^ 
tho supreme monarch of a nation; a title the 
dignity of which is considered to be suxierior to 
that of a king. Originating with tho Romans, 
and signifying merely the individual whoha l the 
imperium or ruling power, it gradually began to 
mean the possessor of the sovereignty of the 
Roman world. From the Romans, the title 
Iiassed to Charlemagne, and when the Garlo- 
vingian family died out in the Gcnnan branchy 
the title became elective. Napoleon I. and 111. 
were Emjierors of France. At present, there are 
three emperors in Europe— tlie Em]mror of Ger- 
many, the Emperor of Russia, and the Emperor 
of Austria. The QUoen of tJie United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland is also Empress of 
India, a title assumed in 1 876. In South America 
there hi tho Emperor of Brazil ; from 1849 to 1859, 





l'aiibti!4 stylod of JF^yti: and 

Au->fcnan. ‘avcU dukv’. MLixh.Ji'aati, who in 

>'Jexi.c,o fr»»ni Ai*fU, Jp'64, until Juiif, 1^07, adoxi tod 
tii'j Utlo Of Kiai>e)or. 

KMFHYTfllKSlB, rr.i pkU-fti'-sis (Gr., an 
in f-iio lior.ian law, 11 i>cii|ctuai ri^ht 
tNj 4 iiiwo of luud for -wlacli u yoariy Miin vaa 
t»aid to 4 au’ijciior or the on.'^inal proii/iotor. 

jSMPfllM t'w''/are (f.aL., impenum)^ atom 
ai>idi^d to that tern lory or extent of 
hunt gov'ei tor<l ]jy an onipcror. 1’iic ftryfe eintares 
w<;f'o tiioiro the Asayi laiis AUtl 1 iahyluniuna • tlw 
MOKt x>owi;rtul ftftonvarde was tiiatoi the IttJijiaua, 
and it waa divide-, d into two ^jreut iiortioiis — ^the 
oinf>u o of tin,' lyist, or the Lov/cr Kinpiro, and the 

< iw.i>ir(' of the AVi'at. The exui»ko of tho East wa« 

l^roislly tub-divided, according to the reigning 
/iynaaLy. Tiio einpiio of the AYest became the 
<,it*iiriau, or floly Homan emjnrc, in the niitth 
oenturv. At the time tlio word em|>ire 

ib uaeil to oxjmisH any Urge extent o£ doiwimom 
'l'j)e donnnioiiK of the Queen of England arid 
fi'^quently called the Ticitish Eni|»ire. 

ENCYCLIC All, In the early 

< 'iiui'c-Ji, the term waa ajj^vheil to loiters sent by 

hishofos to all the churohoaof A ]>urtioular circuit.. 
I'lO uumi) is now exoliiijivoly given to letters 
■addresaed by tiie I’oifo to idl too bhUoxis df the 
Homan Oatholie Church. i 

ENDOWED SODOOLS COMAMH'- 
WliON, ajjjiointcd in iSo^hy the 3a and 33 fic. 
c, s6, thiow oj»ori Jiuiny oiulowmenfcs Uwthe 
nation, and carried out rctovnis uguinatooiAlor- 
uolu oj)jioiiiiiiou. T)jo iiio‘'fc important jnmblic 
vc’aools — Kttm, Harrow, Wiucheater, ^ogby, 
A^^'estnuuster, Clwni*rhou.so, and Bhisewshmy, 
were cxcinpUd from the operation of the Art. 
3 u iC/j its dutin^j wore fcrunfifArred to the Ciioirity 
Coniinissiou. 

ENDOWAIENT, (from 

<>/idouairer^ to endow'), iu Law, is bL'st<»wing 
01 ashuriiig of dower ujwtj a woman. It la somo- 
ti mos iisod metaphorically for the Settling a i>ro> 
vision upon a parson, or buihling a church or 
ohaiiel ; and the severUig a sufjici^jnt portion of 
the titlios, &c., for a vi<«vr, towainhs hw|»eppoti,ial 
snaiiitemncQ when t 4 ie bcnctlee is s.ppi'OiH'iated. 

ENEMIES, , ADHEIUNO TO TflE 

QCEE:n’S. (»Sc(5,Tk3lahox.) 

ENEMY, in civil 1a’w^ one who. hat? 

jm%Ue!y doolared war against ns. , The docla- 
rfttion must Iki made by a duty orgauiawl state ^ 
kingdom, not by a tnrlmlent body of toon ; and 
a hosHlo act committt^d by judvate eitizon» will 
not justify a war luiless that act bo isauctiono^l 
by tho govyrument. 

ENB'BANCHISE-MENT, 
ffieid {¥v,.yfranckm, fruodom or right), is the net 
of a poison, to ettiain privilegtvi or 

l*t>ert4©s j m where one receives the freotiom of a 
town coniomto. Iu l^rw, the t'^nfmnehisement 
i(3f a eoi^yJaold i» its conversion into a freehold Igp 
.agreoiu^iit wiih the ikflrd of the mandf. 
iJ/nnWidx) ■ 

ENCv^mS, Q0 BBS op' EOY^, 

an of tho English army^ It 

h;js fmV 5 & the making, and dcfendSig of 
all works,^ als^i the attack of similar 

w^ork$ h^d hy, eSiewy, The engiueere form 
one reg^e^t o£ 4^ hm]^hn^ and th^e are two 
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Iro-qiL,. A iiml t;. at Aldordiot, where is tlu^ depot 
of tile loij>n Th re is im ha If -pay (-■> cept on pc-r- 
maiiont ro til'll’ u'ut^ and 110 uiieiuph/yud list ; but 
the oihcoiK arc coiisideicd cutillcd to 4 oomiudent 
retiring allowance at an euilier age than otlier 
otbccTfi. I'liey ui’ti sx'read all over the world, and 
are intrusted' with the construction of all land and 
seafortilimtirms. In this work they are often as* 
iswtcd by civrlikna ; but tlie (rnguiecT depm tunnit of 
the uouutry is res^jonsiblc for the efiiciency of the 
result. The non-comniiBsiouedolficeri^ stiuli»riv.vloft 
01*0 all workiiicu who have learned i,onu' meehuni- 
cal tiude. The cor]W conducted tlie Ordnance 
Survey, and they are extensively engaged in tele- 
graphic operxdions. The strength of the emps is 
about men of all ranks. The cor]>s of 

engineers waa first formed in 1763, and in 17S3 it 
was made a royal corps. In 1812 several coi]“. j>f 
nrtifioers, called sappers and mliicis, were placed 
untler the engineers. Officers intended tor the 
engineers enter the Royal Milihiry Ac.idojny as 
cadets, and compote for their conninssioj.s at 
various periods. Tlie uniform is scailet, with 
blue facings. 

ENGINEERS INTHE ROYAL NAVY 

are those men wlio attend to the machinery on 
board the war Bteamers. There ai e lU'^i^oetor^ of 
maobinery, chief engineers, and asf^i'•tnnl engi- 
neers, the latter class being siibnlivided into tliree 
parts. Tlmsc are all commiasioued odirtuH, and 
are stricily pxaniined btifoic being admiUed. 
They number about 1,000 of all grades. 

ENGRAVINGS, COPYRIGHT IN. 

(See CoPYiiiUHT.) 

ENGROSSING, in Law. (See Foiiestal- 

LTN'G.) 

ENLISTMENT, tn'lisi'-ment (Aug.-Nor,), 
inMlUtary, the name given to the act );y uliic’i 
any one agrees to perform certain dutioy that art- 
required of him as a soldier, during a ci-r turn 
period of tlmei, foru fixed amount of reinuuci a : inn 
in the form of daily jray and bounty money, which 
he reoeives when he joim the scivioe. .liluli.t- 
meut ift a. voluntary act, and dltfcrrf ontiicly I'tojiri 
the compulsory system of drafiiug men fur mili- 
tary service adopted generally in L’l-aiue and 
throughout KuJ'tqic, and termed cons<-i ]]Jtion. 
The only case in which military serviot. is mado 
compulcory in this country is that of balloting for 
the toilitia when any regiment Is dedcn iifc id 
numbern ; but this is never rissorted to cxeejit in 
times of extreme urgoiioy, and ^wen tb(>n exernp- 
tioii can always be purchaseii by pnivuling a sub- 
stitute, (^StecAuMY,) No pmons cidisting are 
to bo sworn in before a magistrate in Im than 
twenty-four hours after, and they are then at 
liberty to withdraw upon returning the enlist- 
ment or bounty money, and 213. costs. Appien- 
tiotJS may not enlist without th© consent of tlioir 
masters, who may claim them from the military 
authorities within a month from tho pm-nxi of 
enli 8 ttiiae.ttt. Appi^ntioes enlisfciiiig and concealing 
the Claim that their masters have on their ser- 
vices, are considered as having obtained money 
: under false pretences, tfetid may be prosecufci^l ami 
punished accordingly, Tliey are also liablo to 
serve as soon as they out of their apprentice- 
ship, and may be apprebended ao dcsn-rters if 
they do not surrender thomselvea to a recruiting 
officer. - - . 

liJCOCH, BOOX OF, tf-noh, i» on© of the 

.cxyphal Wks of the OM Testaxnoiit, be- 
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licvodby sonio to be cited by St, Judewboo he 
fiayp, “Enoch, tlie si'veiith from Adam, prophe- 
sied, saying/' kc. It U genoially bU]>pose<l, hvw- 
cver, to have buen n ritfcea after the establislimont 
of Oiiristiaiiity, frum tho frequent atlusious that 
are made in it to x>n Adages of tJio Nevv'’J!'i=^tammit; 
and it is i)robable that the iiutJior took occasion, 
from tho woiiU of St. Jude, to perjMstrate the 
f»>rgery. A^ for Bt, Jude liimaelf, it is prQ>>nblo 
that ho cites, not from any hook of Enoch then 
subsisting, hut from general tradition. The iKiok 
•was common in the early church, but was not 
generally received as caiKmieah and appears to 
have been loht about the Stli oentury-i Bruce, 
howevej', when in, l^byssifiia, was fortUTiate 
enough to obtain tliroo complete MS, oopies of 
this work. An English translation was pnwi*^h<;d 
in 1820, by ArchhiBliop Lawrence, and the Efchiopic 
vei si on in 3838. Several (l-crman editions have 
appearod. The book is chielly taken up with a 
redativm of the prophetic visions of iSiioch regard- 
ing the fall, heaven, hoU, nature, aitcouomy, tho 
future of tho Jewish poonle, ko. No npocryi^hal 
hook is more remarkable for olo<iuence and 
poetic vigour. 

ENUOLMPINT, m-r<iU-W£nt^ an entry 
upon a register or record, officially certifying that 
a cerfcabi trajisa-cfcion has taken, place. AU 
transfers of land eifectod under tho provision of 
tJio Emos, and Ueooverios Act (3 and 4 WUl. IV, 
c. 74) must bo enrolled in the Court of Cha«eery, 
within sU mouths after the execution. Atlccreo 
Lu tljoOouit of Chancery does not receive full 
olfeofc until it lias been enrolled. 

ENSIGN, en^-nine (Fr,, enzdtjm; I^t., Hg- 
nnmy a standard), tlnj naino given (previona 
to 1871) to cotnrnisKionod officers of the lowest 
jaiik ill the lint*, ranking immediately after the 
lu'utonant. Tt was the duty of the senior and 
junior uiisign in every regiment of infantry tO; 
carry tho eoloui.s— the former cjirrying tho queen’s 
colour, or uinoiiduck, and tlio latter tho regi- 
jnoutal colour, which is generally of tho same 
tint as the lacings of tho regiment, and has a 
small union-jack in the cornm uud the nunibui* 
of tlie regiment in the centre, with the nomos of 
the battles ii) which it has been engaged em- 
blazoned round it on embroklercd serous. The 
officers wlio carry the colomrs arc now styled Rub- 
Ijeiiicnante. It is a point of honour for a regi- 
ment to i>re&©rve its colours, and the officers who 
carry them are closely attended by ft guard of 
sergeants, who wear a flag embroiders on th« 
arm above their stripes, and are called oolour- 
sergeants. 

Easic^—TliQ special name of oneol the Hoga used 
in the Brllieh Nav>, It Iv a.large flag, with ft ground- 
work boanng tho UoubI© cross of St. Gtorge ahd St, 
Andrew, or the Ifuioa-Jtvck." Ships of the Kbyftl 
Navy carry an enaigri witli a white ground ; merchant 
vessels carry t.ht> blue ensign ; and yachts (if beiooglag 
to m6nal)ers of clubs recognised by the Adiatmty) 
coloured ; armed vessels, ships connected with govern- 
ment depuctmeuts, and merchant ve;iaelB commanded 
hv officers of the Naval Xleaerve, ere allowed to carry. ft 
blue ensign. 

ENTAIL^ en-fati', is a teTrd.o«Mn*»<mly 
plied to the form of an estate, ttiohniotOly m 
England and Ireland ctkll^l a fee tail^ and in 
Bootlaud a tailzie. It ia said to be derived frdm 
the Frcimh UtiUcr, ‘‘ to ojxt/’ either become 
heirs general are by this means out off, ot because 
this estate is a part out out of the whdk» An 
estate in fee hdl is a hmitOfl f^O, o^s oppos^ to 
^ fe4i limplo; it is that a thin Hath to 
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lu*ld to luiu anil the heiis of hi;i bv^ily, or to him 
jud partioubu heirs of his body, accorduig to 
the* will of the donor. Pivvion./ to the pa>.siug 
of the statue tip I'onis^ 1^85, lauds,, if gi\ou to a 
man and the lieir.s of his body, wore ngardid 
as conditional c.stE.tc.s in fee simple ; Wt tho 
nobility, being ai^xious to pcr}>otuuio ,b'>ir 
possessions in theii* own fomiliois, proenred tlio 
passing of that statue. It enact/., th.it Loui 
thenceforth tho will ef the tkmor is to )k' ob- 
served, according to the form in the deed of gift, 
and that the tojiemonts so given (to a 33mn and 
tho heirs of his body, or the heirs male of Ids 
body, or tho like) should, notiivithstandiug any 
aliouittioii by the douoo. go to his issue, if thrro 
were any, orUissfio failed, should revert to tho 
donor or his heirs. Estates tail aro eilhev 
gPTier.'il or special - tho former, where tii^y nro 
given to one, auu tlio heirs of his bo<ly be.gidten ; 
the latter, where the gift is to tho luirs of llu> 
donee’s boilvby a x>aHhmhir person ; as by hin own 
wife. In tno lorincv hi» issim in genera) by 
all and every luarruge, jts, in auceai^sive oidci, 
callable of iiihenting the estate tail ; in the 
Utter, no issue can iuliorit but that of rlu* two 
designed. Each of tliei^o may bcagaju lither in 
tail male, or toil female. 'J’he nobility were 
always fond of this enactment, because it t»i«- 
Rorvod thtur family estates from forfeiture. At 
longili, hoTvever, in tho twelfth jTiir of tin* reiyn 
of bBworil fV., it was decideih in the CLle))rat d 
T-alifoujn’s case, that by means of certain llcti- 
tiou.^procee(Ungs, known by the itiMne of a com- 
mon^covery, suffered by the tenant in tail, ho 
Blioul^ convert his estate into a foe simjilo 
and bar all peisorva win* lever cUinuug 
the cstftlo tuU, or nny ulterior tle-ri'tcf; 

and by long uso and acfitiiefioe/iec iIu'm: recovt ikih 
became the legal mode of convcyunci! by v.hich a 
tenant in tail inight dj^^/rose of his JamlM nnd 
tenements. Afterwai Ja, in the reign oi‘ Henry 
Vill., ostatoft hiil wore -dt'clared to bo fio hitod 
on any conviction for high tre^tson ; and soon 
after, in^ the. ,?aum reign, certain icfivscs rnad^i >'y 
tenants in tail, which do not tend to the pi ejii- 
dice. of the issue, were allowed to be good i« law, 
ftiid to bhid the issue in tail. Itio xveculiur 
privileges of tail estates '‘-wore still further ■cur* 
tail‘><l by subsequent statutes, but most of all by 
3 and 4 Will, tv, c. 74 (the Fines and Eecoverios 
Act), enabling a tenanf; in tail, by an ordinary 
deed of conveyaiico* duly enrolled, without any 
indirect or fictitious proceeding, to alicnc in foe 
sini}>le ahaolnfeo, or for any 1 o 4 b the lamia 

enhrUod. Subwftquently, by i and s Vic, c. no, 
entiiiW catiJ.tcs were rendered lublo for ordinniy 
d^fcs ; and further, by 19 and 20 Vac, c. 120, a 
tenant in tail may domise tho saino from time to 
time for any toim not (xccoding twenty-one 
years. Estates tail have thus been gradually 
unfettered, and <ire now subject to even hss 
restraint than is attached to conditional fees at 
common Mw, after tbe condition was i>e)form*'d 
by tho birth of issue. In Bcothind, tJie hlstoiy of 
the entail system ditfr>rsfrom that of Eni^'lan'h 
in so far as it was there built and sti-engthcncd 
by ingeuuiiy of the Utwyers, who, as fmt a4t 
ftsaailable pointw were di^overtd in the foim of 
the deed, fortiliod it with new cdause<5. Thus, 
Wh.at ore known as the “ pn^hUiitory/' “ irriisiit/’ 
chid ** resolutive ** clauses, were hiTr^aiuccd ; 
and by » statute of the Scottish Parliament, in 
1683, entails in that country wet-c radunwJ to a 
systematic fonn. Tbs injurious effects of this 
snactnoent were isddoly felt in Scotland during 
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the iftib and noaily tbehalf of tbo 19th centuries ; 
but by j I and 12 Vic. c. 3b, wliioli c»inc into force 
on tlic Jst of Auf'ust, 1848, persons then in exis- 
teuco, aiirl uinler entails of i)rior <late, 

may dibeututil tlunn, afler certfdn intimations, 
and with tlui consent of oertiiin heirs next in 
wucetssion. In old entails, wlxoie the heir in 
posstiHsiou has been born since that date, and 
in all new (uitails made after that time, tho 
hiev of entail in possession may, by moans of 
a suiijdt; deed of disentail, free his estate from 
tiie rcstiictions of the entail. 

Y, cn*4i'c (Fr., eMrh^ from Lat., 

I enter), the taking lajssessiou of lands and tone- 
rnoiita by one who has title of entry. Knfcry was 
fornn^rlya mode of keejiing up the claim of the 
rii^hlfui owner ot lands or tenements when 
aiiotlier ]iot'son had taken wrongful possession of 
tlu'in. Jle ciiierod upon some part of the pro- 
jW'iMv chvimoij, declaring that he thereby takes 
po,r,cHt'ioii of the whole; but if it lay in different 
eoiintios, it was necessary to make a separate 
njtry in oacli. This claim, if it was repeated 
oiico i/i 11 k‘ space of evoiy year and a day (whic-li 
was continual claim), had tho same effect 
witli, and in all respects amounted to, a legal 
Cl 1 ti y. The 3 and 4 W ill . IV. c. 27, which declares 
thill no person shall bo deemed to have been in 
]K;s^.<’sbion of atiy land Avithin the meaning of 
that act merely by reason of having rnaa'i an j 
entjy thereon, and no continual or other c^im I 
Uf>on or near any land iSfiall preserA'C anyrii^jit of 
making an entry. The right of entry Is now^lost 
by not nHRorting it for twenty years. / 

RNVOY^ ew'-w)z (Fr., enwye), a dij/omatio 
agent of tho second rank, being inferior to an 
ambassador. In common with aml^a8sad(>rs, 
envoys aro accredited direct from one sovereign 
to auotlujr ; but they differ from the latter in 
not representing the personal dignity of their 
Hoveieigii, but only his affairs. They are either 
ordinary or extraordinary, (ifee Am- 

nAM.'!?Aiioit, Diplomacy.) 

KPHAH, e/'/a, a Hebrew measure of capa- 
city, holding rather more than three English 
pecks. 

EPHESIANS, EPISTLE OF PAUL 
TO THE, ef'd "zhans, is the fifth in nxunwcal 
order ot the fourteen epiMtles of *St. Paul con- 
tained in the canon of the New Testament, The 
principal faihcx's of the early Chuteli ore xinani- 
mous ill favour of the genumeness and canonicity 
of this hook. Much controversy, however, has 
altibsequently been carried on as towhetdier it was 
addressed to tlie Ephesians, from the omission of 
the AVords to the Ephesians,” in a few of the 
nneient MBS., and the assertion of Marcion, a 
heretic of the second oontury, hut Avliose testi- 
mony is of no weight, that it Ainas addressed to 
the I^iodiccans, Others, again, regard it as a 
cyclical epistle addressed to no particular church, 
but to aUvthougff Ephesus may have been tho 
chief! It is gcnerallybelioved to have been writ- 
ton about the year 6r a.il, during the early part 
of the apostle’s Mt imprisonment at Rome. He 
AS'iAS apprehensive lest advantage should be taken 
of his condnpment to unsettle the xniads of 
Ephesian who were almost wholly 

t ontilca. however, that they stood 

rm in the faith '>s>f Clirist, lie Avroto this epistle 
in order to estr»Ib|h8h them in tliat faith, T'he 
stylo is exciaedb4w and corresponds 
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with the slate of the apostle’s mind at the time 
of writing. 

EPHOD, if'-od (Keb., a coveriiii;), among tin* 
ancient dews, was one of tho essential articles of 
the iirie-st's official dress. It was an upper gar- 
ment consisting of two pieces, one covtiuig the 
iMck and the other tho bicast, and being united 
upon the two ahouldors, and was woin over the 
purple tunic. It AA^as made of plain liin n, except 
that of the high priest, which Avas eml)»oi(Jere(l 
with various colours. Properly, aceoiding to the 
laAv of Moses, the ephod was to be avoui only by 
the high priest; but it subsequently came to be 
in common use among thermos tliood. and evon 
David, when bunging the affc back to derasalein. 
appeared in one. A descriptinn of tho epliod of 
the high priest is given in Exodus xxviii. 0, tt uq. 

EPHORT, cf‘0 -H (Gr., ep?loroi, overseers), 
magistrates Avho Avere common to many Dorian 
constitutions in ancient times. The duties of tlic 
ephorl csonsisted in tho management of the in- 
ternal administrations of the state, esiioeially 
matters of justice ; and a particular building, 
civlled the f'JpkoHon, was allottoil to them Tim 
number of the epliori was five ; they were elected 
from and by the people, and held their offices for 
one year. Thoso who had votes in the election 
Were not restricted by age or property, and the 
election was not put under any scrutiny ; so that, 
as Aristotle observes, in the insiitution ol the 
ejihori, the people participated in tlic highest 
magistracy of the state. In later times, tlje 
powers of the cplioii lA^ere greatly inerea'^cd, un- 
I til the kings were completely ujider tlieir autho 
[ rity, and it could not be said when they could 
! and when they could not interfere. At la,.st, in 225 
B.O., the ephori for the time being Avore murdered 
by Agis and Oleoincnea, and the office abolished. 
The ephori were, however, again lestorcd to 
power under tho Romans. 

EPI0U.EEAN1SM, cp-c-A'u-rc' -an-r.wi, 

tonn applied to the system of philosophy adopted 
and prorxiulgated by Epicurus, Avho Uve<l from 
B.o. 337 to B.o, 270. In its physical system epi- 
curcauiam considered tho universe, consisting of 
I matter and space, to be infinite and ( temal, 
Avhile the various bodies of AA'hich it is composed 
i are subject to decay and diunge. “ Nothing can 
6]n)ng from nothing, nor can anything rotuin to 
nothing,” was one of the favourite maxims of the 
school. The world, as we now sec it, was pro- 
duced by tho collision and w'hiiling together of 
atoms. I'erceptiou, arui the senses of lioaring 
and smelling weie produced hy cmanitlons tlu-oAvu 
off tho surface of bodies. Tho soul avus cfun])osod 
of Subtle jiarticles di.sseminatod through the 
whole frame. The scinice of iffiy sics was, how- 
ever, in the opinion of Epicurus, subordinate to 
that of ethics. According to his authority, the 
great end of man is his own hanjdness, Avhu h is 
to bo obtained by the subjugation of his passions 
and the moderation of his desires. Death, argued 
Epiemrus, should have no terror, “ since when 
we are death is not, and when death is aa 0 are 
not.” His followers entering farther into tho 
spirit and natural tendency of bis syetein, 10- 
solved all happiness into the giatification of i-ho 
souses. The system was consequently adopted 
readily by the idle, tho luxurious, and tlio vicious. 

EPIPHANY, ’Ct'-ne (Gr., a 

manifestai ion).— Among tho anciont Greeks, a 
fcstivid held in oomihemorationuf ilie apifoaraucc 
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trivial f5roiin(ls(as inia-ppelUiigs uiulotlicr clerical • 
<irrors), and interforcd gu^iitly with ihi* da“ 
adiAiuifltrutiou of justioo j hut it ih now piovidod 
that no jiulgmcnit sliull bo to versed on account of 
nny imperfection, omission, or deh-ct form, 
and even in ca^je of material inii'.take, it is de- 
clared lawful for tlie superior courts, or any judge 
thereof v^itting at rmi at all times to malco 

such {imcndiaonts as may bo necehsary for tlxo 
imrpose of determimng iu tho existing suit tho 
real question in controversy. 

ESOiVPE, f.s-hai}i> (l^r. brh(ippe)\ to fly from), 
in Law, is a violent or privy evasion out of some 
lawlnl restraint; as Avhere a man is arrosted or 
imprisonod, and U awav before he is delivered 
by due course of law. Oflieors who, after arrest, 
negligently permit a felon to escape, are puni5>h- 
able by (Ino ; but it is regarded m a much moi*e 
serious oil'encf if the escape is effectod by tho 
couMiut and connivance ox the otllcer. and U 
generally looked upon in law as pumsuable in 
the same dei'i'oc as tho ofteuoo of which tho 
prisoner is guilty, and for which he i« iu custody, 
whether ticMtwjii, felony, or trcsfioss. To break 
pnMxon and escajie whew lawfully committed for 
any treason or felony is punishable with penal 
Rcivitude for not more than seven or less than 
three years, or irnprisoninciit not exceeding two 
years. To estMipe from confluemont undA Mon- 
tcnco or order of penal servitude is pimTshaible by 
it'ual Rorvilude for life. To break prison When 
awfully confined on some inferior charge is a 
high irusdemciiuor, and xjunishablo by and 
imprison meat. / 

ESC fJ ATOLOO Y, en'tsal-oV •o~jc (Greek, 
eakaton, last, and dheourne). — A theolo^oai 

torrn for tJio facts rcvc^^h}d in Sciipiure about a 
future slate and Mic tesulfc of Ohfivtlan specu- 
lation on the subject, and on tho destiny of the 
(Jhuich, 

lilSCHEAT, (Nor.-Fr,, cscAc# or 

ctM^ chance or accident), in Law, is defined to 
be ‘ ‘ an obstruction of the course of descent, and 
a consijquN.mt determination of tU© tenure, by 
some luiforescon contingency, in which case the 
lainl naturally rosulte back, by a kind of rovar- 
Sion, to tho original grantor or lord of tho fce.^’ 
Whero the temiut of lauds in fee dies without 
having aliened thorn in his lifetime, or disposotl 
of them by will, and loaves no heir behind him to 
take them by descent, tlwy oschoaito tho grantor 
or lord of the fee. in ortler to compieto this 
title by escheat, it is neoesSary tliat tho lonl iier- 
fotta an act of his own by entering on tho lands 
and tenoinonta so escheated ; on failure of which, 
or by doing any act that- amounts to an imx>licd 
waiver of hja right, as by accepting rent of a 
fitraagor who usurjis the poascsaioa, Ixis title by 
oacheat is barred. Kscuc*att are commonly 
divided into two classes -yrropier d^ect/um, mH- 
ffuiniii^ficOTH deficiency ot blood 5 and . 
ddiclum hr— through doliuouency of the 

holder, whore, by afctainderv the blood of the per* . 
son at^hited is so corrupted as to be tonderea no 
longer inhcritivble. The attepapts of recent legU- 
lation (54 c. 145 ; 3 and 4 Will. IV. c, 

io<S, and 13 and * J4 Vic. 'o. 66) have been to 
modify this law, i^ntf now attainder for felony, 
except trnafien orsmiirder, extends to the diein 
heHtIwgof any hj^ir, 6r to the prejudice of the 
rixht or title of person other than tho light 
or title of the o^dndet during his natural life. 

BSBB AS, is name givifen to two 


I }i])OLiyi lid .1 books of the Old Testaroont. In the 
list of apocryphal books iu the Mi\th artichj 01 
the Chinch of Kr.glaud they aro called Um thud 
and fouith hooka of Lt>dnia. Kara and Xehcinioh 
bciug aometiinf'S called the fiv^t and second hooi^s 
of i’h--dras or Kzia. In some tMliliuus of tho 
Soptuagint, what we c,Jl tho liiht book of lOridrn -> 
comes first and is followed by the canonical ho^iV 
of >lzra, which is tormerl the second )iook of 
EsdruK. Tlie books of Esdias never lo!inc<l ni y 
part of the .fowiah canon; they were reject' >1 
from the canon by the Council of Ttenr, and ,\. j 
not road iu the service of the Church of England. 
They are commonly supposed to have ’uoci] ongm 
ally Written in Greek by some Ilelkin."fcic Jews, 
though some imagine that they woto fnsb wiittun 
ill Chaldee, and afterwards translated into 
Greek. It is uncertain when the first iniok was 
composed, though it is generally at;ieed that the 
author wrofeo before the time of Josephus, wii<> 
cpiotos it as a high authority. The second hook, or 
“ Kevelatiou of Eadras,” is of an entirely dilfo- 
rent chaiaoter ; and many critics think it w.in 
UrmnaUy written by a Jew, but rccoivod mony 
addiiiona from a Chnstiau writer. It consifsts of 
a scries of visions and revelations made to hk'r.i. 

‘‘ ESSAYS AN1> ilE VIEWS, ’ a coiio. . 

tion of essays, clueily by clergymen of the CIuiu ia 
of England, publi+licd in iCoo. Jt occissiunod 
some excitenu'nt on a 'count of the ireodom wirb 
which religious questions were treated. In li' > j. 
it was condemned by Convocation, J'he aulboi c 
of fell 0 Essays vvero Dr. 7 'emplo (since aj>f)onJ. l 
likshop of Exeter), Dr. Kowlaml Williams, I'lo- 
fcHsor Badou Eowell, Kev, H. B. Wilson, <i- v. 
.^ark Pjitfcison, Professor Jo wet b, mu I Mr. <1. 
W, Godwin. Mr. Williams and lilr. Vfilf-ou 
wei’o senteBcod by the ecclesiastical con rtf. io 
auapeupion for one year on the charge .jl J'' <. ■ 
tioal teaching, but the sentence was rcvc'rscil l.y 
the judicial conumtteeof the Privy Councjl. Ai\ 
active literary controversy was excited, 1:1 wbu 
the proBcnt Archbishop of York, Dr riiomsti,., 
.and the Into Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Wil’a iloH'.', 
took part as opponents of tho Essayists thi: 
formcrediting “Aida to Eaith,*^ and tiie lat'ci 
“lloplies to Essays and Reviews.’^ 

ESSENES, ea'-seem (Gr., menoi), a sect 
which existed among the Jews during the lifelmi < 
of Christ. They arc not mentioned in tlicj Ni' e 
Testament, but they are describeil by pirns 
and Philo. The authenticity of tho account a'l- 
cribod to the latter is, however, doubtful. IJi ' 
Esseuos wore those who carried out tho views \'l 
Uia Pharisees to an eoitont which made thorn 
ridiculous in the eyes of the party from whi<,n 
fchev spiung. IjGvitical purity hemmod thorn iu 
with so inauy restrictions tliat it soon bec.iTuo 
neccasary for them to livo in ictired and bmoly 
places. Tho sect had not a large number o( 
toUowiU’B. Tlioy took no part in jmblic ulXair.-i, 
and spent thoir lives in contemplation, 'riie/ 
adopted celibacy, and liad no individual propci ty. 
In matters of hwdief they held tho Scni>turoa i;i 
the highest reverence, interpreting it, howevu, 
by an allegorical system of their own : they be 
lieved also in the immortality of the soul. The 
name Essehes was a, very lata designation, Tiie 
moinbers of tho scot are spoken of by the old 
Jewish >VTitor& os Chasrdlm (l>ioua men), Nazirmi 
(abstinents), and by. various other namcf. 

ESSOIGN, (old Fr., r&sonkr, to 

excuse), in Iaw, denotes an excuse for Jiim that 
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is sHTmmoucd to api>oar ntid answer to an action, 
or to i>crff>ira s\iit to a 00011) bartm, &c., by 
i€a'=«on of sickness, infirmity, or other just cause 
f»f absence. A ivarfcy inii^ht easoign himself tiirec 
times by Bending a substituto to explain the 
reason of his iion-ai»i)carauce. KE<>aigin4 are now 
almost unknown in practice. 

ESTAI5USHED CHUnCH, 

{Vi'.yCtuhhr, to fix firmly), is a church estahlialird 
ami maintained by a state for toacliing religion 
in a poftk'uliir form, CttUt'UJlt oi’ lS 5 inLANl> 
and l>lS.SiJ\TKKfi.) 

i'iSTATE, (Fr., fiat : lint., titalus)^ is 

tiiat title or intcrotit wnicli a man has in lands, 
tenements, oi horo<litameiits, and ia the condition 
or circnmbtancG in which an owner stands wirh 
regard to his iiroperty. The leading distinction 
to winch estates are subject, is that of legal and 
ertuitablo, the first being properly cognizable in 
tlio courts of common law, tliough noticed also in 
those of equity, and the second being inoperly 
cogiiizablo only in the latter courts. A legal 
ostiite is usually considered in a threefold point 
of view : (i) \Vith regard to the quantity of 
mt'ncst which the tenant has in the tenement ; 
{?.) witli icgavd to tho time at which that quantity 
ot iiiii'i'ost lb to bo enioyed ; ami (j) with regard 
to the umnlior and counootum of tho tenants. 
As to quantity of interest, estates aro either free- 
hold or less than freehold. Freehold estates, 
nro divided into freeholds of inheritance 
uml irueluihis not of inlioritfincc. Of ostatos loss 
than liceluild there are thria; kiin'ls; (i) Instates! 
for yi’ius ; (:■) estates at will ; an<l (3) estiites by 
siii;<Kince. llcsidoB these several diviaiotts of 
estates in point of interest, there aro what are 
called esi.ati a upon oondiiion — those whoso ex- 
istence deiK'iids iqion" tlie haj>peuing or aot 
l),ip)icniug of some uncertain event. Xht'y are of 
two l\inds--e.-ibi»,tc» upon conditiona implied, and 
Oi/.it-'S upon conditions expresgt^l. As regards 
tlio tunc of their^enjoymciut, estivtes aro either in 
pcussossiun or in expectancy. Of expectancies, 
tilde arc lit common law two 8 <uta-'A)nx 3 called a 
r», version, tho other tv renududer. With refer- 
ence to tin; number of persons entitled to the 
I'll Payment, eetates imiy bo in a(jvenilty, joint 
tdicuK-y, coparcenary, common, entirotiea. 

ESd’ATES OF^THE REALM.^Thothroe 

esLiif os of tho realm are the three branches ol the 
Logishiture—the Iktrds spiritual, tho Lerdit tjsm- 
poi’Lil, and the Commons. 

ESTHER, BOOK OF, ia one of 

the historical books of tho Old Testaraent, placed 
after that of Nelicmiah. It contains the matory 
of .a Jcwlbh maiden named Hadassah (“myrtle"), 
whohocamotlic wifeof the Persian king Almsuerus, 
her name being clumged to Esther (the name of 
tho ]*lnnet Venus) on account of her great beauty. 
As to the authorship of the hook, nothing is with 
certainty known, nor are there any data on which 
to form a reasonable conjecture. By «oino it h«a 
beon asin ibod to Mordecai, by others to Ezra, or 
the high priest Joachim i but, in any case, it 
appeals to have been written soon after the 
events which it narrates bad taken place j and it 
has tliis lyeuuliarity* that the name t)f ,<3k>d does 
not once ocour in me whole hook, and that it does 
not exhibit tho slightest evidence Of'religioxis 
feeling. Tho difficulties regarding tho authen- 
ticity of thi.s book have been much o^caggerated. 
It has always been I'cceived as canonical by the 
Jews, and regarded as one of the niost iirocious 


pijrtions of tlu'ir saen'd acrijiturc'^i. Siuno dill(T> 
ciiof of <i])iui«in exists as to what i’ei'siuu luonu'cb 
is refer led to under the name of AhaexuviH ; bet 
tho prrdKalnUty seems to be in favour of 
The entiio n-airative corresponds with w bo t we 
know of the manners and cMstoms of the PeiMau 
! court, and of otient.il cruelty i while the orkuu 
! of tho ft'Ast of Purim shows very clearly that tho 
occasion thereof must occurred in .Je»vn>ih 
luatmy. In the Soptuagint there are a nutnbei ot 
additions and detuils in tluH book, wliich Jerome 
m the Vulgu to placed at the end of tho bwk, ami 
J.uther (who CL'iisurcd it for its “heathenish i n- 
travaganco") in the Apoci ypha. That these addi- 
tions arc spurious there can bo little doubt. 

ESTOI'PElj e.'i'to}/ -fK’l (FV., Ci?foapi’r), an 
impudimeut or bar of action arising from a man’s 
ovvn <wd. Estoppels are of three kinds i. Jly 
matter of record, aa wlmro a judgim nt has bf^ u 
given hi a court of record, the jinciit R to the suit 
arc estopped from afterwards alh"Ang matteis 
which would be coutiadiofcory to tho rcconl; h, 
by deed or matter of Wiiting, no iierson Ixnng 
allowed to dispute his own aol’emn dei'd, wliiih is 
therefore conclubivo against him ami Lhose <;hii til- 
ing untler hini, even as to tho facts recited in li ; 
and 3,1 by matter ia paps (in the country), that is. 
by trsuisoctions botwoeu the i^irtics not evidenc'd 
by rqlord or writing, as livery, entry, ^c. Tho 
prin^lo of c.sio])pul is, that v/hut a man lias 
oiiCif solemnly aiJeged, ho siiould not be after- 
wanW sttiimed to contradict. 

ESTOVERS, as to*- irrs ( Fr. , to 

funnsb), the liberty which thcowner of an es tate f or 
life ora tenant for years has of taking a noccssiir) 
sui>ply of wood from the estate foi tho use m 
furniture of his house or farm. The Saxon woiil 
(M>te is used in the same sense ; and therefore 
hdUM'-botc* is a sufficient allowance of wood to 
repair or lo burn in tlie houne ; plouirh ami curt- 
boto aro for making anil re})ainng insirn- 
ments of Jin^bandiy ; and hay or hclgc-lioto 
is foi rojwiiiing hnya anti hodjics. Those boUs 
must bo rnasonablo, and if a tenant takes moro 
jthan is needful for these purposes, ho may ho 
punished lor waste. ’ 

ESTKAVS, es-frnti' (Nor., esirajm\ sneh 
valuable kime animals as are found wandering in 
any manor or lordship, the owner of them being 
unknown. Tim law gives them to the king, an 
general ownor of the soil ; but they arc most 
commonly given by axiecial grant from tho Orewa 
to the lord of tho manor. In order to bocotmi» 
alwoluto pro]>(?rty, thiiy rnutit hr; proclaimed m 
the parish church and two markefc-towiiM next 
adjoining to the place where they wer<» fouinl ; 
and if not claimed within a ywir and a day, they 
belong to tlie king or his substitute. 

ESTB-EAT, es-treet' (Lat., extractvrA), i.s a 
true copy or note of some origini^l writing or 
record, and especially of fines or arncrcenM'nts, 
entered on tho rolls of a court to be kvicil by a 
bailiff or other olficor. When recogniy.aiiocs arc 
taken, as tor appearance to inosccntc or give 
^.vidonce in cases ot felony or misdeini'iinour, and 
if the condition of sucli recognizances be bix>k:on{ 
the recognizance becomes forfeited; mid being 
©stroalied, or extracted, and sent up to the Ex- 
chequer, tho iK\rty and bis sureties, having now 
become tli c king's absolu to dcbtois, are sued fortiio 
several sums in wbkU they are respectively bound. 

ETE^^TTY. e-ier'-nc-fc (Lat., <s(ernUaft)j au 
attribute of tUo Deity, the cxisteuce of whoni^ 
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according to tlie true principles of roligion, is 
witiiout bf^^inning or end. It h a negative idea 
olothod with 11, positive name. To wiiatcvc j it is 
applied, it suppo.ses a present existence, and it is 
the negaiioii or denial of any beginning or end to 
tliat stdf-sainc state of existence. As ai>plied to 
the I>eity, it has not bemi controverted by those 
wiio acknowledge a Deity at all. There is a dis- 
tinction made hc'twoen an avtcriorT\,m\ a posterior 
oternity ; the latter holonga to hcing.s whom God 
])ioposes to preserve for ever, the former to him- 
alone. 

ETIffOS. cOt'-iks (Gr., nthii'a^ from ethos); 
aiguifies. stiictly, hoth in ancient arij^ in modem 
speech, tlic iloctrine of morals. This branch of 
knowl(Mige li:i^ been divided by modern writers 
into two ptiits, the one comprehending the theory 
of morid science, and the other its practical 
d«H-Triiies. On the former side tlie first i>arfc in- 
vesr,ig!ib«.s that principle of oar constitution by 
which we iiie led to form the notion of moral dis- 
tinction" ; and on the latter hide it inquires into 
1 he pio]H‘f object of moral approbation. 

E rUNOCJ RiVPHY, eth-noii^ -ra-fe (Gr., etA- 
i/os, a nation, and ompkf\ description), i« that 
Moienco which treats of tlio rnannerB, customs, 
idlgion, forms of government, and other peculi- 
arities of different uaLions, and which is cornlnoTily 
regiinled and treated as a biiiuch of general geo- 
graphy. {Sa JVuJTKMi. Gii;o(;iuphv), i 

E 1 10 1 1 A I IT 8T , -hi ri&t (G , euchr/istui^ 

the giving of thunksd, is used,' in a thecjwgioal 
si-nse, to Joimlt,* the sacMrneiit of the ^Lord's 
Sihiper, or Holy Oornmiinioii, as it is named in 
the C^hujeh of England. The term is not found 
ill the New 'IVstuniont ; but in the history of the 
iition of tliLs oidiiiance, the word enrha- 
rtstc'His oectiiR ; and this probably led duBtin 
-Maityr and others to adopt tho word, gratitudo 
for divine mercy and grace being a chief requi- 
site in those who w^onld worthily partake. (6Vr 
Ivoitn’H SerpEU and SAOtiAMENT.) 

EUTYCfiUNS, u-tih-e a religions 
scot which arose about the mhldlc of the ^ih 
century, and w'^erc named atW their founder, 
EutycUes a Hymiitiuo cccle-sjastio. In opposing 
tho doctrines of Nnstorius, vvlio hiul boon charged 
W'itli dividing the nature of Clniist into two di.<i- 
tinct. pel sons, t.hcy ftdl into the opposite extreme, 
and held tliat tlie human nature of Christ was 
abaurbed in the divine, and that Kin body had no 
real existence. Thiuv \icws were condemned in 
•a synod hchl at fJonstuntinopItt iu 4.^8, by Flavian, 
lyatriarch of tlun city, arid EutyoUes liimself de- 
posed ; but the following year tins judgment was 
reversed by a goueral t-oumdl held at Eidieitfus, 
and the doctriuo of Euiyches declared to be 
orthodox. Eutychianisrj, however, was finally 
condejuncdin45T,at Uio gcuoralcoaucil of Ohalce- 
dou, w hich declared “ that iu Christ two distinci 
natures* w'cre united in one poison, and that with- 
out any cliangvs mixture, or confusion.” The 
sect, however, timier th;^ ijume Monophysites, 
spread very extensively through the East, and 
4ihe doctrinh continues to exist in the Armemau 
and Co]irtc' ohurehes to tho present day, 

E V’^ANflKtiT 0 AIj, 'C'kal (from Or. , 

eofi{>fjeHonyi good nows), denott's, in general, 
agreeable to, or in conformity with, the doctrines 
of tho Gospel. It is frtwijUcnUy applied to those 
who make, the atonement of Christ alone, and 
not the performance of moral duticsj W ground 


of Balvfttion. A body in the Anglican church 
assume to thormselvcs tlunmmeof Evangelical, and 
most of the Jhotostani Dissenters claim to be 
Evangelicfil. In Friisda tlie term is employed to 
diwignnte the national Pi o testa nt church, which 
is f(»rrned by a union of both Calvini.'^ts and 
Liitheians, being an attomid to unite the twm 
parties. 

Kvangelical Alliance la an association of Christians 
of various dcnoini nation a, hnmally organized m 
London in 1846. Its object Is to promote unity and 
C'i-o}>eration among the dilFereut seets of rrotc'stauta, 
and to unite their efforts against the advances of 
Komanism and inftdclity. I’hey have numerous 
branches, not only 10 the united kingdom, but France, 
Germany, Sweden, and other parts of the rontinent ; 
America, Australia, Fast and West Indies, Africa, 
&tt. They hold conferences for devotion anri mutual 
consultation in many of the princii>al cities of Europe- 

£vangolioal Association, a religious body wiiidi 
took its rise in tho state of roiin«ylvania in ISOO, and 
has since spread over roost of the free states and a 
great part of Canada. Its founder was Jacob Allireidit, 
a Go man Tjutheran, wlio, iniin''’‘>cd wtth the want of 
religious life and the corruptions that prev, ailed 
among tho German Churches, uoniinonced a course of 
itinerant preaching, and made many followei-s. They 
devote therndelves nmeh to missionary labour, 
especially among tlie Gorman population. 

BvangeHcal Union, the name assumed by a religious 
body which was formed in Scotland in i3^3, but wiiich 
are better known under the name of iilornsonuius. 
Their founder, the Ecv. James Monison, of Kilmar- 
nock, was ejected fiom the United Sccossion Churclj 
for holding views contrary to the standards of tiiat 
body He held tliat tint death of Christ bore no 
special relation to the oloot, but was for tlie siiusot the 
whole world : that all men were able of themsi IvtM to 
believe tho <>ospel; that oiigimil rin canot lender 
men liable to condemnation ; th.it no per-ou ougiit to 
bo dfrectod to pray for grace to help him to bclitve. 

EVANGELIST, e-van' ■‘je-dst (Gr., eu, well, 
and atjgeVo^ I announce), is puqicrly one wdio 
brings good tidings, lloncc tho wnters of the 
Aku’ goMpelrt are called evangelists, because tliey 
proclaim the glad tidings of salvation tluougli 
Christ. Evangelist was also thB n.ame given to u 
particular <^ass of Ohrkstian teaoheis eho.sen by 
the apoatlcs to preach tho Gospel, and ranking 
after the apostles and prophe t. s, but befon' the 
pastors and teachers. They had no iwirticiilur llock.s 
assigned to them, but travelled from place to 
place under the direction of the aiio-tlos. Thi.s 
order is fiuppo.^vMl to have been merely tom}>or;uy, 
like that of apo.stles and ]irophet.s ; and tho term 
ite now only ai»plied to those writeis iu tlm new 
Testament who have given us the history of our 
Xiurd. 

EVE, the name given in the book of 
Getiesis to tbo fiist woman. Tlio Hebrew word is 
ijhavvah^ the feminine foiiri of the word meaning 
“living, * We read that Adam gave the name 
to his jiartuer “because she was tho mother of 
all living.” 

EVE, etv (Ang.'Sax.), is a term frequently 
applied to tjie night before certiun lu'lidaj's or 
festivals ; as Ghristinas eve, the ove befoi'e Ghrist- 
mas day. In the primitive church , it w'us custom- 
for Ohristians to pass a gn'at portion of the 
night which precedeil a holiday iu religious 
exercises ; and these, from their being pcrfoimed 
in the night-time, were called vigil. s or watch- 
ings. , Those night meetings came to be so mucli 
abused that they wore at length tholished. 

EVICTION, c-mk'-shan (from lAt , evinoo, 

I overcome), signifies a recovery of hinds by 
means of a form of law. It is, however, one of 
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the most severe x)roccssos ; hut has boon ad opted 
to a lunienfc\hlo extent iu Irolan 1, espocially in 
the course of the jiolitical and agrarian agitation 
of r88j and 1882. In the >Scott‘h law the term is 
applied to the dispossessing any person of pro- 
jKirty, -whetlior in land or movaVdos, in virtue of 
a prefeuaMo title in the person of him by whom 
the eviction is made. 

EVIDENCE, ev^-e-dens (Ang.-Nor., from 
Lat., evitfctUui)^ denotes, in its widest sense, 
whatever, exclusivo of mere argument, legally 
tends to prove or disprove any matter of fact, 
iho truth of which is submitted to judicial in- 
vestigation. It is so called because it makes 
evident or clear, or ascertains the truth of the 
fact or point at issue, either on the one side or 
on the other. Wlien such evidence is sutficient 
to pioiluco a conviction of the truth of the fact 
to bo establishe<l, it amounts to proof. Evidence 
may bo either by word of mouth or written, the 
former being the statements of witnesses in oinm 
court, iiml attoalod by oath or solemn declaratiou ; 
tJio l.ittor consistiug of records, deeds, or other 
wiilings. \\y conijicfent evidence is meant that 
wliu'li the law retpiiros as the fit and apxiropriato 
proof m the xiarticular case ; such as the x>ro- 
iluctiou of a writing where its contents are the 
subit'ot of iiiquiry. By satisfaciory evidence, or, 
a« it is sometimes called, svjjicimt evidence, is 
denoted tliat amount of proof which ordinarily 
satisfies an unprejudiced mind beyond reasonable 
doubt. (Urcumiantmf evidence is distinguished 
fuun positive jiroof, and is foumled on tlic 
duett ino of presumptions ; for when the tact it- 
self cannot be demonstratively evinced, that 
wlucli comes nearest to the proof of the fact i» 
the proof of such circumstances as necessarily or 
usually attend such facts. Very strong pre- 
s»unption is, in many cases, equal lo full x>roof. 
As a general rule, the best ovidcnco of a fact 
must be given that its nature ailraits of. This 
rule does not demand the greatest amount of 
evidence which can iiossibly be given of any fact, 
but IS to prevent fraud ; the pi esumption being, 
when the best evidence is withheld, that the 
jifirty has some sinister motive for not producing 
it. Primary evuieKCC is that kind of proof which 
in the eye of the law affords the greatest certainty 
of the fact in fpiestion. All evidence falling 
short of this in its degree is termed secondary. 
Tills distinction refej's only to the quality, not 
to the strength of the proof ; for evidence which 
carries on its face an indication that better 
remains behind, is not jirimary but sccotulary. 
As a rule, -secondary evidence is inarlrnissable 
until it be shown that the production of primary 
cviilenco is out of the jiarty’s power ; as where 
an iiistriunent is dcstioycd or lost, its contents 
may be proved by secondary evidence. The 
fir.st degice of ovirienco, and, though liable to 
error and misconception, the most satisfactory to 
the mind, is that alforded by the senses; as 
where a judge or jury can have tho matter in dis- 
jjuto before their eyes, so that they may ju<lgc 
for themselves. This mode of evidence, how- 
ever, is si^dom attainable in judicial trials, and 
the law is satisfied with recjuiring the next 
evidence — ^namely, the testimony of those who 
cfin speak from their own [lersonal knowleiige. 
But it is requisite that, whatever facts the wit- 
ness may speak to, ho should be confined^ to 
those lying within his own knowledge, whether 
they be things said or done, and should not testify 
from injprmation given by others, however worthy 


of credit they may bi‘. Tho dmoj drrfio'ution of 
a iH'rami who expects to tlie, resjtecting tho cu- 
cuinstauccs under which he received u mortal 
injury, is admitted as evidence iu erimmal pro 
secutions in legard to the death, iho\iid» the 
uocuseil was not jirosent when they were made, 
and had no opportunity for eross *'.v.amuiatiMu : 
it being conaideied that a person in coiislaut ex 
X>oetation of immediate death is removed from all 
te.uijitatioji to falsidioods ; but it is ueoesvary to 
show that he was aware of his comlitiou at the 
time of making his ileclaration. A xiorsoii is siiid 
to be admitted as queen's evidence when, being 
one of the accused, lie confesses bis ciime, and i'< 
admitted !i„s eviiloiuic against his accomi>ltees. Tr. 
IS at the discretion of tho court whether tUw 
.admit one as queen’s evidence ; but if be is au- 
mltted, and his ])artners are convicted, he is en- 
titled to his pardon, WvPNKSrt.) 

EVIL, e'-r? (Sax., (ft I, y/VO, may be .said to 
bo tho autifeheshs or the uogc'itioa of pood, “ Iu 
the abstract, evil is w.-int of conformity to tho 
standard of good, whatever that may be ; in tin; 
concrete, evil is anything that comes short of 
what is |ierfectly good,*’ A very suiicrllcial view 
of things as they exist iu this world is BviUkient 
to opnvinco one of the evistence of evil— i.c., Muir, 
all things come short of our ideal of goodness ruid 
I>erfcciion, KvU is usually divitlcd into ))kimrtd 
aiKUfim/rt/ — tho foimer including whatever is op- 
puspd to good in tlio Bimae of happiness ; tlio 
Ww, whatever is op[)oscd to good iu the sense 
of vwtue. Tho question concerning the ortptn tf 
eml exorcised the ingenuity of speculativo 
men from the earlicwSt times, and various them ies 
have boon proposed. The oldest and most widely 
apread of these is the dualistic^ which siqiposcs 
two cpposifce agencies or co-ctcrnal and iiidc; 
pendent principles, tho one tho author of all the 
good, the other of all tJie evil iu the universe. 
This doctrine prevails in the li<‘athen systems of 
the East, and w.is also held by the Manicha'ans 
and others. A favourite hypothesis among tho 
ancient philosophers was that of pre-existence ; 
accor<ling to which, the evils which wo suffer nt 
present, are xvunishments and expiations of moral 
delinquencies committed iu a former stage of our 
being. Tho doctrine of oplimisui supi>o»e8 that 
all events are ordered for the liest, ami that tho 
evils which wc .suffer are ]>arts of a great system 
conducted by almighty iiowcr under tho direction 
of infinite wisdom and goodness. This comprises 
two very different classes of idulosojiliors —those 
who admit and those who deny the freedom of 
human actions and the accountabloncss of man 
as a moral agent. Wo must be s.atisfied with tho 
only tangible result attainable by human reason 
and revealed religion— that evil dues c^xist — that 
is, that in human nature there i.s a ]*oworful 
tendency to do wrong ; but that wo may, if we 
will, overcome evil with good. 

EXARCH, ex* -ark . — A title conferred by 
Justinian, Emperor of tho East in the 6th ciuitury 
oil his rioe-gcncral and commander-in-chief in 
Italy. Narsos was the first who bore the title, 
and the district over which h« ruled was styled 
the Exarchate. In tho early ilays of the Oliris- 
iia» Church, the title was given to a bishop, who 
presided over other bishops, the bisliops of 
Alexandria, Antioch, Ephesus, Cusurea and Con- 
stantinople being cxarches. In some ca.soa tho 
title was applied to su|>erjors over several 
monastries. In tho rnodom Creek Church, a 
legate, ot deputy, if a patriarch, when visiting 
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liXiMiUSlON BILL.— A bill introiluoed 

liiro tlic lloiit50 of Oommona in 1679 for the pur- 
port* of excluding the Duke of York, brother to 
Ch:n’lcs II., from the succession to tlie throne, on 
tlu* grouiui that he wfta a Boman Catholic. TIjc 
b>!l pjisacd the Commons, but was thrown out by 
the Peers. A new Parliameiit met in 1681, but 
n„s there seemed to be a dotermuiatiou to reintro- 
(luce tlio bill, Charles dissolved Pniliamenl, and 
until his death, four years afterwards, no 3 *arUu- 
ment sat. 

EXCOMMaNICATIOX, mn-nc' 

kai'-atnuiy is an cocloaiastieal censure or penalty, 
l».\ which i>ersons who have been guilty of any 
ni'torious crime or offence are cut of? from the 
coairaunioi) of the Church, and deprived of all 
tcelesiastieal piivilegca. Among the earjy Chris- 
tiana excommiinicatiou was instituted for the 
[iiu'pose of pieserving the ])unty of the Church 
und enforcing its discifdiuc, though it came after- 
wards, in the hainhs of ambitions ccclesia^ticB, to 
hf used as a means of advancing their own power, 
and wafj inflicteil oil the, moat fnvoloua occasions, 
d'iic power of excoininuiiication was lodged in the 
hands of the clergy, udio diatinguisheil it into the 
greatei ami the b&s. The latter consisted in ox- 
cludinp poisons from participation in thcEiU'ha- 
ru.t and the prayers of the faitliful; the former 
th'prived them of all the rights of the Church, 
and even cut tlicm off from the society and con- 
versation ot the faithful, 110 one being allowed to 
receive an excommunicated person into his house, 
01 to sit at the same tablo with him. He who 
was guilty of any intercourse with an excom- 
innnicated person, himself incurred the same 
sentence. Excommunication was early intro* 
to England as a means of ecclesiastical 
hinojit; but many persons were indiffureut 
r()»vin<HKf:h censures ; and ho the common law 
t.i,c^in^(l in io aid the Church, and declared that 
ri.i (Sid xnnmiuiic'ited jicr-son is disabled from doing 
niiy not tli.d< !■> ro{|nir<jd to he tlone by a probua et 
ft'htlu 1 ni)io. He thus could not serve upon 
luru'S, could not be a witness in any court, and 
could not bring an action, real or yseraonal, to 
1 ecover lands or money due to him. Ami further, 
if within forty days after the sentunce tlie offender 
did not submit and abide by the dccUiou of the 
spiritual court, thobishoj) might certify such oon- 
tompt to the king in chancery ; upon which there 
issued out a wnfc to the sheriff of tho county, 
called, from the bishop’s certificate, a 
or, from its effects, a writ dc ejrcommtnicato capi" 
endo; and the sheriff might thereupon take the 
off ender and imprison him in tho county gaol till 
lip was recoruuh'd to the Church, and such recon- 
ciliation cor titled by tho bishop ; Upon whicli an- 
other writ, tlr cxconim, uni Cato deliberando issued 
out of chaucory to deliver and release him. But 
by 53 <leo. III. c. 127, it is dodarod that *-‘i>o 
person who shall bo jironouncodM*' declared 'iix- 
cominunicatc shall incur any Civil penalty or 
incapacity in consequence of such exoummunica' 
tioii, save such imprisonment, not exceeding six 
months, aa the court pi’onounoing or declaring 
.sncli pox'HOU exiiommunifeate slmll direct.** By 
that statute, excommunication Can only bb pro^ 
nmmoed as sfuritual censuro for offe^wea of eeotesi- 
astieal cogniisance — adultery, heresy, simony, and 
the like ; but tho practice has long become ob- 
solete. 

EXCULPATION, LETTERS OF.-^in 

ifccli law, Warrants granted to an accuised person 


in a crimiuul prosecution to enuble ho i to Mumnon 
siu'h witnesses as he may rciiuiie for his defence, 

EX EO IT ION, eks’^r-kii'-tfiun c.r, out; 

followed), in a general sense, is the per- 
formaiK-e of nny act or duly. In Law, it is the 
last stage of a suit ^ving poSHCSc^iou of uiiytldug 
recovered iil. law or in equity after the decision of 
the courfc—tlic putting in force of the sentence of 
tlie court. This is perfonned bydilFercnt writ# 
of execution, according to tho natiu e of the action, 
and of judgment. 

^ Exeeutjin of Deetls Is the higniiuf, seallnir, and do- 
livcrv of iUo.Ti by the parties, as their own acta and 
dends. lu the pieseucc ot witnesics. 

In the Criminal Law. (/Sec Capital ruNisnUEXX.) 

EXECUTIONER. — The hea<lHnmn, hang- 
man, or other Official whoinflffcts tho punishment 
of tlealh. In England, tho sheriff of the county 
is responsible for carrying out tlio Hentence, but 
is permitted to omi>loy a deputy. The oxocutiinmr 
of tho City of London is paid a salary, with an 
extra (vllowaxico for each occasion on which he 
QtficiatoB, and he is now gon orally emjdoyed for 
executions ill other \MUtti of England ; hut in 
old times, when oapit^ pmii&hment was infficled 
for a largo number of offences, almost every 
countjy hai.^ an executioner of its owu. About 
i68a,Ja ma*,! named Jack Ketoh was appointed 
oxecutioner for London, and beoanm so prominent 
a d^jbraOtor that his succi'ssors have since been 
popiSlAfrly called by his name. Xn Fiance and 
Gerih^ny, tho office of public executioner was fear 
a loiigf time hereditary ny oompulsiou. The most 
I famouk family of modern oxoeutionera were tho 
SauMODs of Paris, one of whom decapitated Louis 
XVI., Marie Antoiiiotte, and hundreds of other 
victims of the Ke volution. The SanHons, father 
and sons, were ic^rsons of siipfrior mannm and 
edumtiofl, and rooontly one of tho family has 
imMisliod their momoirs. lu tho United states 
criminals are hanged hy the shoriffM themselves, 
uo professional executioner be ing employed. 

EXECUTI’V^E, €ks-tJc''it‘tio, a power In a 
a state, distinct from the b'gisJativc or judicial. 
The power that dolibwatos and enacts laws is 
I the legislative, that which judges or apidies tho 
laws to partieuW cases is the judicial, while tho 
executive is tliat which carries tho laws into 
effect, or superintends the enforce incut of them, 
lu England, the executive is, by the constitution, 
9ui>posocl to be v«iatcd in tho king aud such in- 
ferior officers as he may apx>oiut, 

EXECUTOR, eAs-eJk'-ttdor (Fr., esdcuUur), 

A person intrusted by a testator to carry out tho 
directions and requests in. his will, and to di.spo 30 
of his property, as directed therein, after his 
deceabe. 'When no executor is named by will, 
or when those named refuse to act, then the 
Prohate Court nominates certain pei-boiiH to act 
asaduiiniatratow to tho deceased. Befoiv probsito 
of the will, an executor may effectually do most 
of the acts that he could enforce afterwards ; but 
an exiwctcd administrator can properly do no 
act wl late vor before obtaining letters of adminia- 
tmtson. An administrator, after receiving Icttera 
of administration, is in most respects in the samo 
position as an executor, ami the ca.^cs rclatin{< 
tho one, apply, in general, to those of the othoir* 
In Jilcota mw, administiators art* termed exectt'*' 
tors daHve-- 4 ,e. , appointed by the court; tho 
other class being executors n/mii/iate -A .€. , appedn- 
ted by will. The rigiit to nominate as adudnls*' 
traturs or executors dative ia, generally siHsakingl# 
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in tlie order of relntioiir5liip to the deceased. In 
Englanfl, the wdilow or next of kin, have the 
first right to be appointed , and, failing tlietn, 
creditors. Jn Scotland, persons entitled to the 
estate by a general settlement have a right to he 
a^ipointcd before others, and tlnm the next of 
kin An admiiiifttrator is reijuiied to enter into 
bond vvith sureties for the faithful execution of 
his ti list. An ove,cutor may refuse to act ; but, 
having unco acted, ho cannot divest himself of 
the ollice or its resiionsihjhties. An exoonbir i.s 
not entitled to any rumnmration for lus own 
personal ttonhle, oi loss ot time, unless it be ex* 
pressed iii the will, 'I’he duties of an executor 
are to hury tim deceased in a suitable iruniuev, ! 
to piove I ho will, and make up an inventory of 
the pi-isenal I'.shite; to collect the goods and 
chat Lobs of the doccasod, ami to pay his creditors 
ill the (U'der of legal prioiity. Tim legooies arc 
tin 11 to he ])ani as far as tlie assets extend, ob- 
hciviiig liic (batinction between a specific and a 
g(‘iier;>i legacy, the residue, if any, going to the 
nevt of kin. 'J'lm office of an executor is one of 
great trust and responsibility, as he not only 
ropiesents the deceased, but is also a trustee for 
behoof of the creditors, legatees, and next of kin 
of the ilcceased. He is liable for any loss recur- 
ring tv) the L Mlato through uegligeneo ; for lliyiug 
auins not due, unless upon decrees ; for laying 
simple-voutiact cci <iitorri before special cicdaors, 
or legatees before all the debts are dischargtl;!, if 
there, shouhl be nnj deficiency in the estat«y If 
be inti omit with the funds or movables,^ as 
to load to a susidcivm of fraud, or so as tvi leave 
no means of ascot taining its extent, ho is liable 
for all the vkhts of the deceased; otherwise, an 
executor is Jiahle for the debts of the deceased 
only to the amount of the inventory. 

EXEGESIS, eks-e-Je'-m (Gr., from cxy out 
of ; I'iuoDiai^ I lead), proiKsrly signifies the ex- 
position or interpretation of any writing, hut is 
almost exclusively confined to the interpretation 
of the sacred Scriptures. Exegesis is frequently 
confounded with hermeneutics. This distinction 
between tlicm is thus given by Dr. Davidson : — 
“ The meaning of all language, Written or sjiokcn, 
is developed by the application of geireral laws, 
usually termed hPTmni.eiUics. Tluise principles, 
in their relation to Scripture, are styled unrred 
ficnnetitudics : and their application to particular 
instances haa received the name of 
Heruieueutics, then, is the science which lays 
down the principles of the ort of interpretation, 
and exegesis is the application of those principles 
to particular instances. As the saered book.s 
wore written in foieigu languages, by authors of 
a difl’erent age', and living in a country different 
from ours, it is evident, that in order to under- 
stand them thoroughly, requires hot only an in- 
timate acquaintance of these languages, but also 
a l4rge mass of histoiical, geographical, and anti- 
miariiui knowledge. In tlie early ages of the 
Church, Heveral of the fathers distinguished 
thomselvr^^B as exegetical authors* as Origen, 
Chrysostom, Diddonis of Tarsus, and Jerome} 
but dorUig tho Middle Ages, from the i^iorance 
of tl'*i ^^cred languages that then prevailed, the 
subj-ct Ws almost entirely neglected. Tho 
Xlv’forraatioti revived this study in the labours of 
Luther, Melancfchoh, Calvin , Zwinglius, Besa, 
and others. Since that time, tliis subject lias 
been receiving more and more attention at the 
hands of Hcholars, arid never more than in the 
^ present day. 


EXETEU, OR EXON DOMESDAY. 

(,SW’ DoMiiSDAY Book.) 

EXILE. (>sV;c Banisiltiiknt, Tkax^voiha- 

TIOX.) 

EXISTENCE, nmaun siai*- 

of bi*ing, duration, or continuathm. In mviit.il 
philo.sijphy.it partakes of the linuiiv'^ v)f nutti- 
finfUw and fM'rcf^ptiori. According t*) all t Ih'vjmos, 
exiscence niust have been, oven «)f choo^., I>' loir 
the Adamite woild, and it will contmuo to 
eternity. 

ItiXODUS, elm'-o-dus (Cr,, crodof^^ a going 
out, a departure). -TJio name given to tin- si coml 
book of the Old Testament, which con'uims a 
narrative of tJm dei>arturt' of tlio childiiu of 
Israel out of Egypt under the guiilunce of Mosrs. 
In Hebrew it is termed re-alfh i^ihiiaollt these 
are the names ” — from the words with w hii h i ht 
book begins. Exodus may be divuled into two 
principal parts: (i) Histoiical (i. i— \viu. 27), 
comprising {a) the preparation for the deliver- 
ance vtf Israel from their bondage in i'lgypt, and 
{h) the accomplishment of that deliv^crance ; and 
(2) Legislative (xix. r -xl. 38). In the llrsi sec- 
tion we luive an account of the great increase of 
Jacob’s posterity in the land of Egypt, ami their 
oppie.'ision under a new dynasty, wlacli occupied 
the throne after the death of Joseph ; an acconnt 
of the birth, education, and tlighr. ot Moses ; ]ij« 
Bolemii call to bo tlie deliverer ot Israel, ami lus 
return to J'lgypt ; his ineffectual aitemjhs to pre- 
vail upon Thai'oah to let the people go, tlm in- 
fliction of the ten plagues, and the institulion of 
tho jiassovxT. Then follows a mu rati of tlieii 
departure out of Egypt, their pa.ssago thioiigli the 
Ivcd Sea, with tho destruction of Phurooh .and 
his host in the inhlst of it ; the priiicj]>al events 
on the journey from tho lle<l Sea to lyfount Sinai ; 
the bitter waters at Marah, the qimils, the 
manna, the water from the rock at Keplddim, 
tho Kittle witli the Amalekites, and the arrival 
of Jethro with Moses’ wife and ohiblren in tin. 
iRi’aclitisli camp. In the second pait of the liook 
we have the promulgation of the law on IMount 
Sinai, the preparation of the i>coplo by Mosc s for 
tho renewing of the covenant with God, the pro- 
mulgation of the moral law, tho judicial law, 
and, lastly, the ceremonial law, including tlie 
construction and erection of the taheinacle. In 
chapters xxxii.-xxxiv. we have an account of the 
idolatiy of the Israelites, the breaking of the two 
I tables of the law, the divine chastisement of the 
I people, and the renewal of the tables of tho cove- 
[ nant. This book comprises a liistory of tlie events 
I that took place during the piTiod of 145 ye ars, 

I from the year of tho world 2309 to 2514 iiichu^ive, 

[ from the death of Joseph to the erection of the 
tabernacle. Twenty -live passages, according to 
Eivet, are quoted from Exodus by our Saviour 
and his apostlea^in express words, and niiiotcen 
allusions to the aerisc are made in the Now Testa- 
ment. It is a generally received opinion that 
Moses was the author of this book ; but there 
have been many learned critics, both Jews and 
Christians, of a contrary opinii,m. There are 
many difficulties connected with this book, 
which Imve been attempted to bo explained in 
different ways ; some holding that it is the work 
of a much later author than Moses; others that 
it is the work of two distinct authors, living at 
dilfer(;nt times ; a third party that it abounds 
with interpoliitioiia, and so on. Dr. Colenso, 
bishop of Natal, who has given gi’eat intention 
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to, anti ]inl>li‘>ho<l acvoral elahorato and learned 
works rt'>i])('chii}^ the l*entateuch, sfiys~“ I have 
ariivetl nt the eonvictioii, as painful to myself at 
drstesit may ho to my reader, though painful 
novv no h)iiger under clear shining of tJu* light 
of trutli, Muat tho Pontotoiich, as a whole, can- 
not possibly have been written by Moses, or by 
any oiui acfjiuuntod personally with the facts 
which it piofesHL'S to describe ; and further, that 
the (so called) Mosaic narrative, by whomsoever 
Avnt.ttii, anil though imparting to us, as 1 fully 
beliovo it does, revelations of the divine will and ; 
clnuactor, cannot bo regarded as historically 
true.” (.nVc Pentateuch.) 

EX- OFFICIO, eh-of-Jhh'-p-o (T^t., by 
leasoH of olHce or duty), a term addled to an act 
done in e\ccufcion of a power which a xieraon has 
by virtue of liis oilico. In Legal phraseology, r-x- 
o'lHcio 1 nfornyttions are informations at the suit 
of the Queen, filed by the attorney -genera), by 
virtue of his olfice, without applying to tho court 
wherein filed for leave, or giving the defendant 
ail o]»i)ortnuity of showing cause why it should 
not be filed. Kx-ojjieio ciiininal informations 
are used in official ])iosouutioii8 ill cases of libel, 
seilition, &c. 

^ EXORCISM, eks* -nr-fiizm (Or., I 

(jimjuie). IS tho conjuration of evil spirits,' the 
name of (hid or Cliiist, to depart out of a person 
po-;s(s*<od. In the early ages of tlie Cnurch, 
\\lu‘n persons were about to be ha]>ti?.ed, they 
were called u])on to make a solemn renunciation 
uf tb(3 devil and all super-stitious jiraoticea and 
worsliip ; but .iftorwards, about the 4th century, 
wluui all idolaters came to ho looked upon as 
lios'.essed of di'vils, it l»ecame customary to exor- 
cise them previous to their being baptized. Soon 
after winds jt caino to be a form geneially em- 
ployed in baptisjii even of children of Ohrislian 
pareuis, wlio weiealso regarded as possessed by 
the devil before baptism. Tho words omployed 
weie, “I adjure thee, unclean spirit, that thou 
come out of this servant of Jesus Christ ; in the 
nnmc of tlie isithcr, and the 8on, and tho Holy 
Uhost.” Exorcism was retained by Luther, but 
was lahl aside by the Ueformed churcli. The 
Roman Catholics einrduy exorcism in three dif- 
ferent cases ; -in the administration of baptism, 
in actual or suiiposed demoniacal possession, and 
in the blessing of the chriRiii and holy water. 

EX PARTE, elcs-par'-te {Li\ki.^ of one part), 
is a phrase used in Chancery proceedings, when 
a commission is taken out and executed by one 
bide or paity, the other party refusing or neglect- 
iiig to join therein. When both parties join, it 
is called a joint commission. Hence tho term 
ex. parte has come to be applied, in common 
language, to any statement or evidence coming 
from one of the interested parties. 

EXPECTATION WEEK^A name some- 
times given to tho period elapsing between Ascen- 
sion Day and Whitsunday (Pentecost), because 
during that time the apostles were in expectation 
of the manifestation of the Comforter. 

EXPERIENCE, (Lat«, experi- 

entia), can, strictly spelling* be a|>plietl only to 
what has occurreil within a person's own know- 
ledge, and hi this sense, of course, can only 
relate to the past. Thus, a man knows by ex- 
perience what sufferings ho has undergone in. a 
Certain disease. Erequently, hovover, the word 
is used Ijp denote a judgment derived from ex^- 


pi'riciict 3 in its primary .sense ; and thus ouly can 
evpericiiee be applieil to tiie future, or any 
general fact; as when it is mkI that wo know 
by experience that water at a corlam tempoi aturo 
will freeze. 

In Kehgion, tho term i.9 upplied to tho coiisclou.mi''ss 
oil the i*i\rt ot ft believiT of a series of spintanl e\i)eii- 
ences, or piotouml imprei^Kions coinineiii}' Iniu iliat a 
woik of couver.dou and rogemiruion is f;oing on. 

Experimental Philosophy iuhatMliloh ih ilinrs the 
laws of natiiro, the properties of boiiics, and tholr 
umtuftl action.s upon 0110 another, from oxperlinentJ 
and obscrvallona. ExTHulmental phibnophy is foumlod 
on ocular domonstTation, or tliat which cannot l)e 
denied without violating common .'icust; or clear per- 
ception. (N*it IxurerivK PniiLOsornY.) 

ExpevimenUmi Ciuois, oln-jn'r p^Dirn'-ium knC-si^i 
(bill,., e.vperii)Jout of the cross), a L adin^f or decidve 
exi)ciinioni, cither hO called on at'couut of lis bring 
like a oro.sa or dhectinn-poDt, i«hioed by the ru.uKi<le jn 
ordi'V to gmde travellers in thq ihrlu pitli, 01 on accounr 
of its bciiift a kind of Loiture lo elh n the truili, as tho 
cross wa»s used hko tho rack for lliai, purpo.5e in auoiont 
tillRH 

FXPEKT, €xj ’pcH (Lat., (xprrtit% Hju'clally 
.skilh'd), a pcr.sou who lus studied a puit,icuhii 
suhj'ect, or iirodiiced ft siiecnd art, till he [iossi'skcs 
ft peculiar acquaintanco with it. Tho tn m h 
gcneiT lly applied to witnesses who are summoned 
111 trials to jiH'oril special iiiionnation respecting 
noLson'ingj handwiitirg, and other nutUeis, re- 
‘'pect/ng wdiich tlicn i>eculiar knowledge or ox- 
pcrieiic}^ is valuable. 

EX-POST-FACTC, (Evt., 

after t^e acts), a law phrase which is aitidicil to 
something which has already been done or ]U’oved. 
For imstanoo, a law is said to be made ex-pout' 
/flirfo when it api'li»'>s to an olfenct), ni a manner 
in which it was not punishable at tho time it 
was committed ; that is, a law made for tho 
olTence itself. 

EXTENSION, ekH-tm'-s/iun (liO t., extemio^ 
a stretching), in Logic, i.s a term nwed in contrast 
to comprolumsion, and, as applied lo a general 
notion, it denotes the number of objects included 
under it. By dotfichirig properties from a notion, 
wo extend the list of objects to which it applies ; 
by narrowing thospheie of a notion, tho qualities 
which it comprehends propoi tionally iucrctiae. 
Thus, the greater the oxtenision of common terra, 
the les,s the comiiichcnfion, and vice vei'sd. 

EXTENT, OH EXTENDI FACIAS, 

eMeM\ is a writ of execution, directed to the 
sheriff, against the body, lamlH, and goods, or 
the lands only, of a debtor. 'J'hc sheriff is to 
caiwe tho lands, &c., to he anprai.scd to their full 
extended value before he delivors them to the 
nUiutitf, in order that it may bo certainly know'n 
how soon tho debt will bo satisfied. Extents aro 
either in chiefs or in aUL In extents in chief, tho 
crown is tho real plaintiff agaiu-st a crown debtor ; 
and under it hiia body, lands, ami gbod.s n.ay be 
taken at once. Extents in aid aro sneJ out at 
the instance and for the benefit of the critwn, 
againist the debtor of a crowrn debtor. 

EXTORTION, ekfi-tnr‘-sk,nn (Fr., (X tor 1^10% 
to draw from by fdreo, from Lat., exiorquco, I 
wrest from), in Law, is an abuse of public jn.sf ico, 
which consists in any officer unlawfully taking, 
by colour of his office, from any man, any money 
or thing of value that is not due to him, or raoro 
than is due, or before it is due. Tins is an otfonco 
at common law, panishablo by fmo and imprisoi - 
incnt. 4 
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EXTRA DfTIO^, €/i.i‘trn-<li<h’ an (Lut., 
froui cx, aiitl tr(ifh), I deliver), denotes tho. cio- 
Ji very from nation to hJiother, and is more 

VarticulAtly apijliofl to the dtliver^' hy one nation 
or srtatu to another of fugitivts troin justice, m 
aroordance wjtii treaty, Tho T'mi.od Kingdom 
has coneluflvd extradition troaiit/? v.Ith many of 
the leading states of the ^voi Id. The Extradition 
Act ( ^3 and 34 Vie, c. 52) jnssed 11. rGy:?, ih fini'S 
the ottoncos for whieh extradition ij alloived by 
the lavr of this country— murder, maualmuahler, 
coining, forgery, hirccriy, faho iiretonees, lumk- 
ruptcy otlcuces, mpe, ahdiution. cUild-stealiiig. 
burglary, arson, robbery, thrc'its to money’ 

^<inkijig of ships, and revolts a julosKitults in ships. 

ExtraditioTi does not apply to poUiical offences. 

EXTRKME 

<W., i\drnnus, last ; wiijuo, 1 anoint), is one of 
the seven .sacraments of the Roman OafchoUo 
church, foundod upon that passage in thoEi»istle 
of felt. James which says Is any sick among 
you? let him coll for the eldei's of tiie church, 
mul lot them pray over him, anointing him with 
oil, in the name of the I^ord : and tlie prayer of 
faith bhall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up,” icc. (v. 514, 15). Tins passage, it w said 
by ProtostautH, lia& reference only to thclmir.v 
oulous powers which were exercised in thJ time 
of tho apostles. The rito of unction is freip»ntJy 
alludod to by the fathers; but it. at that lime, 

>v.as common to several of the sacraments, amd it 
was also employed as a means of rostoiiSg to 
health. It is calltKl "extvomcj” bcoaiis^it is 
only for jKusons at the point of death > tlfc clos- 
ing e^u'emony of life. It is believed to purify the 
«oul of the djdng person from any sins that be 
may have copiinifctod, and to give him strength 
and grace to encounter the last stjugglo. It is 
mlministcred by the piiest, who, dipping his 
tliumb in tho holy oil, anoint a the sick person ju 
the ftirni of the croas, upon the eyei-, uar^, nose, 
naoutii, hands, and feot, each time saying— I 
“ Thiough tins holy unction, and his mwfc toudor 
mercy, may the Lord pardon thoe whatever bUih 
thou hast oommitted, by thy bight (hearing, Ac.). 

Amen,” The holy oil is blessed by the bishop 
every year with much solemnity, on Maundy 
Thursday. Tho council of Trent passed seveial 
canons on this suhjoot, declaring it to be truly 
and properly a sacrament. iiHLituted by J cans 
Ohrist. tn the Greek. Coptic, Armenian, and • 

Xestmhui chuvehes, the rite vs pvartised, although j EZRA 3 >(>()K O'F, t-'-ivr, stands next after 
witii many ceremmual variations, the second hook of Clivoniolus, and hoforo the 

EYALET, -A divipiou of the Turk- I 

isli emjdre, nr.;xt In importance to a province. ^ 4 It has generally, both by 

The government is aduuidsU-rcd by a poclia of two : ' ^ V bocn afUii>utt;<l to tin 

tails who is styled Fr.'L, or Viceroy. 


tJie i-atuKhophc in quesLiou Inimnni tJjc cimtre 
and ctilinliiftfcing pidni. of the hook. Jn t])c first 
paikwft have (i) an account of Ezeknl’s call to 
)>roi»hetie office, hi,s commission, instmetions, and 
encoiiragfimf nts for iierfors^ing the duiits (i. — iu. 

: (2) a circinnstantift!%nnuurioejncut of the 
debtructioii coming upon Judah and Jeinsalem, on 
account of the wiokoduess of the people (ui, ii2 
— vii.); (3) a cycle of visions and pioiduilie dis- 
courses, relating to the rejcctiou of tin- cJvejMnt 
pw-^pie, with u copious deaoriptvon of tlie gudt of 
the people, their rulers, prh'sts, and Ldsi' ]>ro- 
jdiets (viil.— xix.) ; (-4)soveraldi‘icour<(o.s M ing 
the idolatry of the people, and procl.nhuuic.'; the 
fearful judgment coming upon doiusakm (xv, - 
xxiii.) ; (s) tho destruction of Jerusalem and its 
iidiabitants is figuratively deliueaf ed (x xi v. ) Tho 
second part opens with prophecies again .,t tlic 
A rn moil it es, Moabites. Edomites, and Miilist;ue.s ; 
(a) we have a prophesy agiiinst 'lyre and Sid on 
(xxyi.— xxviii.) ; (3) a jirophecy against Egyid 
(x.xix.— xxmL); {4) preiJictioiis resj)octing the 
restoration of tlio theocracy; {(i) of the iuture 
salvation of Ixrael, in its oomlitions and basis 
(xxxiii, -;xxxvi. } ; (ft) in its flevdopmcnt, Irom tliL- 
reanimatiou of the people to their victory ov^t nil 
encinicR of tho Rivino kingdom (xxxvii. — \xxi^.) ; 
(f) the remwal and glorification of the tlieorraby 
in the Measianic period (xL— xlvin,). 'J’hcre aie 
so few groujnU for doubting the gotiuinoness of 
this book that its aiit)umticifcy has been very h ttlo 
called irn.jueMtion. E/ekiol beetu.s to Jiavc been 
admirably fitted by natural disjiobition, as well a.s 
by spiritual endowments, to conteml with tlio 
“rcbelliuiis house,” the “ peo]>le of .stubborn front 
and hard heart,” to whom he was sent. AVith 
force, fire, and vehemence, he poj forms the func- 
tions of the jiropbctic office, thiov.ing Jiis whole 
bovil into tho work, Ho is tleeji, vehement, 
tragical ; and the otdy sensation wliich lu^ ah’ects 
to escito is tjie terrible. The vigour and (kfinUe- 
lusaof hisconceptimis, doivuevento tho miimlcst 
parts, is very marked. A tecnU writer puys 
“The incruasiug information wi- Inwf m rosja.et to 
thesicolptiuvHaiul inscnptimiM of an<‘U'))ii Ihvhylon 
tlirows neiv light upon K...okiil> w'ljtmg.s/aml 
showMho w fully their charactci i.st ;o.^ n greo witli t ho 
circumataiiees in which he was jducod ” toxt 
]»iosonts niauy <Uftiouities, being muoh conupt<M 
by gh'issoH and alteiations by Utor Jiands; hut +hc 
!Se}>t.uagiut may be referred to widi advantage. 


V icoroy. 

EYRE;^ ire (Old Fr., m’, to go on).— Judges 
first wont circuit in tho ivignof Henry II., and 
from that duty wei'c styled “justices in eyre.’^ 

EZEKIEL} (Hob., Btreugth from 


priest whoso name it boars; chiefly bc'causo, iu 
ch. viii. and ix., tho actions of E/.rakrerelat.’d iu 
the first person. It is a continuation .of Ji^wiah 
history, from the close of tho book of Chrouicle.s • 
gmng an account of the post-exile hiistory of that 
pei^Je, frcun their roturn out of captivity under 
^t’ubbabcl and Joshua till the ariivnl of Ezra in 


$y>l V?? i-Uccl aft.u- th. Book of , foot b. him in tho TWeXt 


„ „ atioiifl, aiul boioie thaf of Raniel. It is 
after its author, Ezekiel, who was earrieu 
r by Nobiichailuezzar into Meiwipotamia in 
F first Babylonish captivity, and is stated to 
'have commenced’ hw prophesying in the fifth year 
of his oaptiVif;/ fitboui u.b. 59),, The book oon- 
' sisti. of chapters, divided into two equal halves ; 
_ t{jR fivsf chntuifiing omel^s before the fall of 
Jenisalom i fcite Ust, o^aijics after that event— 


by lam in tho imw colony, TTje events nar- 
rated in the book occupy a period of about seveuty- 
mne y^rs (».c. 53 b- 457 ). It contains (r) the 
edict of Cyrus, permit^ng tho Jews to retmn 
mto Jmlrea and rebuild the temple, with an 
account of the people who first returned under 
the leadership of Zocubbabol, and of t,h;?iroffor- 
mgs towards rebuilding the temple (i. ir./; (2) the 
building commenced uii.) ; (3) hiniUimeeB from 
the {Samaritans (iv,); (4) the' temple fiaHshed in 



FACULTIES, COUKT OF 


FAITH 


t]ie year of Darius Hystaapes, by tbo aiil uf , 
a (locroo iu the .soooud year of his noga, 

aiul Jeilicatcd (v. vi.) 5 ,( 5 ) doittirturo of Ezra 
fiom Jiahylon, with a comnhsHiou from Artax- 
liougu maims (6) account of his c<im' 

pa III' ►as, and arrival at Jerusalem (viii.); (7) nar- 


rative of the rofoinvatiori effected by him (ix. x,). 
The honk of NeiK-tniah Ls Komctiiiios called the 
second nook of E/ra, the two liavmg Ix'Cii at one 
tiino connected together: besides which there 
are two ftiiocryphdl books of that namt\ 
Esoilas.) 


FACULTIES, COURT OF, a 

oourt e.stabli&lied by '25 Henry VIJ.l. c. 21, under 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and having power 
to giant faculties, privileges, indulgences, dis* 
lieusations, licenses, and the like, connected with 
eeelesiastical matters. Now the business of the 
court is chiefly couflned to granting licenses to 
marry. 

FACULTY?, (Lat. , /arri/to), a term 
commonly applied to those active powers of the 
raitid vrhie.li aro oiiginal liud natural, and wfiich 
make part of tlie constitution of tlio mind. <)ai>a- 
city, on the other hand, is applied to those mani- 
festations of mind iu which it is generally regarded 
as passive, as affected or acted upon by something 
oxtei nal to itself. “ Powers natural and active,” 
says Sir W. Ilainiltun, ** aio called faculties. 
Powoi's natural and passive, capacitiofi or recep- 
tivities. J’owcTS ocquired aro habits, and habit le 
used both in an active and passive sense.” Oon- 
science, or the moral sense, is somotinies described 
as the moral faculty. 

la a TTjaxveraity, a Faculty Is one of the particular 
d •jiarlineni'j of tcacldug. tn luo'.t univorsitioH thero 
ftp* four tacuUics -vjz., arts, law, mediciuo, imd feUe 
olox'y. 1/ NJVfiUsrMBH.) .Membeva of tho me»hcal 
j.iofeiLsion aio conAmotil.v lefcrrert to aa ‘'the faculty." 

In Ecclcsinstical Law, a giant of faculty by the ordi- 
luiry IS an 01 dor by th*- bisliru* of the diocesa to award 
•-omo p’i^ib^se not peruutUd by the common Jaw. A 
rju‘ult> mil'll he ohraitied before any hnportatit struc- 
Vnval altoration in a chui*eh can bo nmde. ICveu an 
(.rgan cannot bn set up, or a niommieut pltioarl vathin a 
church without a faculty, and pnws can only bo let to 
parlicular pcrsoiA by authority of a fa<5ulty, 

F AG G O'l* , on FAG OT >/rw7' -f/o< (Fr . , fafjfot) , 
is generally a bundle of sticks or small branches 
<»f licos bound together. In timo.s of rtiligious 
))('r3pcution the faggot was a badge worn on the 
.-ileoTo of the upjier garment of such persons as 
had abjured liere.sy, being put on after the person 
had puidicly carried a faggot to some appointed 
place by way oC penance. To leave off tlio wear- 
ing of ilvis badge was sometimoR regarded, as a 
yign of apostacy. Among military men faggots 
wore persons hired by ofllcors vyhhsb compimics 
wore not full, to muster and hhl© the deficieTicios 
of the comjiany, and thus cheat the government 
of 30 nuich money. 

In Politics, faggot votes are votes created by the 
liarLibionmg of m estate into nniheroua small teeie- 
UHjinls, which arc let to persons at au aloiost nominal 
rent, ujion coinhtion of voting at elections accoi4lng to 
the wishes of LheTesKor. 

FAIR, /u?V (Fr., /otrtf, from Lat,, /onenj, a 
rnnrket-pUce), is a larger spocich of market, which 
is held at more distant intervals, and fiometiracK 
devoted to oim species of mcrciiandise, s<oinetimes 
to several. In the earlier at^gcB of society, jptnd 
in inland countries, where the faciUticd for ebra- 
inerce are comparatively circuinjscrlhcdij.thefailii^ 
iijg together of oouimodities and dealers at eertotn 
times and in convenient places is of the utmost 


impoHance : and for tins purpose various privi- 
Iw^'s htive been annexed to fairs, and numoruus 
f.icilitica afforded for the disposal of propeifey in 
thorn. In this country no fair can be held with- 
out a grant from the crown, or a pro'jcriiition 
which Hupposea such grant ; and Ivefore a patent 
U irrauted, it is usual to have a writ of quod 
damnum executed and returned, that it may not 
bei'jsued to the jirejudice ot a wmiiav establnsh- 
incnt already existing. If lier Majesty gmnt 
jiowor to houl a fair or market iu a particuliu 
place, the lieges tuin resort to no other, even 
though it should be inconvenient ; buj; if no place 
bo appointed, then the grantees may hold it 
where they find it to be most convenient. For- 
merly jtoiiyta were, efttuhllshed in connectiem with 
fairs, &mrih-mly oalhul powhe, in allusion to 
the dji&sty feet of tho suitors, where summaiy 
uidgment was o.dministered on all matters of 
dispubo arising from transactions at the fair. In 
tliw OTitntry the fairs have lohfc much of tlieir 
OiicienVihiportanoo, and many of them have all 
hut disappeared. The growth of towns, and 
tli*^ facilities afforded for tlio disposal and nui* 
cha.se of all Idmlsof produce, have rendered tiiem 
much less ncco'ssury now than formerly. Those 
that arc chiefly of use in the present day, ami 
which have lcas>t declined, aro the cattle and 
liorso fairs. The August fair of Kornciiwtlo, in 
TiUicobi.shii’o, is the largcvst, horse fair iu tUo 
kingdom, many thousand liomis being exhibited 
foi sale at it. St. Faith’s, near Norwich (October 
17), is tho principal Engliiwi fair for Scotcli cattle ; 
ami Wcyhill fair, in Hampshire (October lo), 
has piobablj^ the greatest display of sheep of any 
fait ni ibe, kingdom. Falkirk fair, or tryst, is one 
of tho mo.st important in Scotland for the sale of 
cattle nud sheep ; and hardly inferior to it aro 
those of Mob 080. and Lockerby. In Ireland, an 
irnportanthor.se and cattle fair is held at JhiUinas- 
loo, lu Oerrnuuy, the principal falra «ro those of 
Leipsic, Frankfort-on-the-Maiiie, and Frankfort- 
on-the-Odcr. Iu France, that of Beaucaire was 
formerly tlic largest in Europe, ami is still fre- 
quented by a vast concourse of pcoi>le. The 
gimt fair of Nishnij-Novgorod, in Russia, is at 
preaont the most imporlnnt in Europe, being 
frequented by buyers aini sellers from diffor<‘nt 
parts of Europe and Northern and Central Asia. 
Another celebrated Buasiau fair is that of ICinePta, 
on tho Chinese frontier, where the greater piu t 
of tUocommorco between tho Chinese ami Russian 
empires is trani>acted, A large fair is hi M at 
Mecca during the resort of pilgrims to that place, 

FATTf J, /aii/i (Lrfit., jides), is that assent or 
credopco which we give to the declarahon or 
promise of another, on the authority of the per- 
son who makes it. The gi'cater part of our kuow- 
ilodgc is derived from the information of others 
and dopoiitls upon the credence which we give to 
their testimony ; hence, to believe and to know 
ore somotiinos used indiscriniiimtely. Faith is I 



FAKIE 


23G 


FALSE 


the Tneana by which wo obtain, knowledge of 
things wdiich do not come under our ow'n obser- 
vation — fkwj» not S€.(‘n ; and in this way faith is 
distinguished from sight. Faith is also distinct 
from reastm, in so far os it deals witli matters 
which we cannot comprehend by our reason ; but, 
at the same time, wlule we exorcise faitli, we 
must also exercise rotison ; for it is impossible to 
exercise an ttccoj>tnble faith without reason for 
80 exercising it. Faith, in Theology, denotes the 
ftssont of the 7 nind to tho truth of what has been 
revealed to us in the holy .Scriptures, more 
particulurly that living recoptum of truth by tlifl 
heart by which wc see our sinfulness in the s^ht 
of Ood, and are led to tlce to Christ for salvation. 
In the age before the Christian dispensation there 
Vas a faith which trusted in the power of God 
and hy reason of that trust oln^yed, “ not having 
received the pj onuses, but having seen them 
afar oiF,” ns described in the farjious passages 
in St. Piiiirs FpUtle to the Hebrews xi., 17*31. 
I’liore Avas iriso in the early church that 
mu acuhnis faith hy Avhich the apostles and others 
were able to work miracles. 

FAlvli\ fa-kccY^ (Arab., poor), a term applied 
to ascetics in several parts of the Kastornl worhl, 
particularly in India, and is nearly syno^Wmom 
with the Persian and Turkish dervish (avIikBi 8 f:e). 
riome of thorn live in communities, like tlieniouks 
of the Western Avorld, Avhileothors livoaiu-lly, as 
In^rmits, or wander about, making straugh dis- 
plays of ^e^^‘■l:<u■tur^^ and mortitieai,i(»na. itt’heir 
impearance is filthy and disgusting in thec^reme. 
TJjcy go about lUikcd, fre({U0(itly avIi/i their 
bodies besmeared with the dung the hmy cow. 
^J'licy sometimes unite in barnla, carrying lmiin(ir.s, 
and making a groat noise with drums and horns. 
They rocadve alms of tlie meanest food, but with- 
out rotuninig tlianks. Home of them hold their 
arms u]» in one position for years, till they have 
lost the ])owcr of taking them doAvn again ; 
othora bend ttio body forward, till they arc un- 
able to rostDre it to its natural position ; whilo 
others clench their fists till the nails grow 
thi ough the hand. They usually take up their 
abode in shady places, either in the open air or in 
oM and ruinous buildings, without anything to 
repose on or to cover themselves. One widter 
affirms that a member of this order shoi^ild have 
ten of the qualities proper to the dog ; among 
which are, to be always hungry ; to have no 
fixed residence ; to watch during the night ; to 
leave no heiitago after his death; not to abandon 
his master, altUough ill-treated by him ; to con- 
tent himself with the lowest place, and to yield 
his seat to any one who wants it. It is eslimated 
that there nro not less than three millions of 
Fakirs in India. IMauy of thorn arc undoubtedly 
insane ; but , the greater part of them arc im- 
postors and hypocrites. 

FAUi OF MAN, DOCTllINE OF 

TUB. ‘-'The doctrine of tJjo introdnctlon of evil 
into the world, constMjucnt on tho fall from tho 
favour of (hxl by tho diNobediciice of our first 
pafentH, foIh»wed by the depravation of the btiraau 
race*’ (iSVe G^.ri ii.H ) 

FALLA Cy,, (lAt., faUcida)^ is de- 

fined by. Wha^y tP W** miy argument, or appar- 
ent atgumenfe, which- brofe^^ses to be decisive of 
tho matter at while, in reality, it is not.*’ 
Fallacies are cmnmbniy divided into two olasses, 
accordinj^ as the efk'or lies in the words of the 
reasoning {in du^ioni) or iu tho matter {extra 


divttonnn). The f ormer arc oth er \vi «(» d osc 1 ihabl e 
as fonnaf^ or logical fnLlacica ; the latter as 
mttferiali or non-h>gical fallucies, as < rrwi-H arising 
heyoud the reasoning proccs.s. They may bo 
otherwise distributinl into three classes -fallacies 
of assumption, fallacies of ex[>ositiun, and falla- 
cies of inference ; the first two being fa11ncie.s 
e^n'tra diefion^m, the last in didonw. TIjc fallacy 
of assumption consists in our reasoning Irom pre- 
miHcs which arc either untrue iu iliemsclics, or 
not admitted by thos (3 whom aao wish to con- 
vince ; as in begging tho question when avc take 
a thing far granted which requires to ho piovcd, 
and in reiisoning in a circle. A fallacy of exposi 
tion consists essentially in a misstatement or 
wrong exposition <)f the question argneii. This 
fallacy is couuiutted wdien the comdusiou winch 
I we infer, although it may legitimately be do- 
! duced from pioniLses true or admitted, js not the 
I conclusion Avdiich we ure bound to piovc — it is not 
I to tho point, or away from the (question. It is 
I called in Latin if/noratio rfenchi, because it is net 
I the “olenchus” (^c.. pi oof of the rontmdirtot'// 
I of your opponent’s aKsertiou), which it should he. 
The varieties of this form of error are very 
numerous. Fallacies of iiifcrMice arc all in 
[ dtc^i/ntc—formal or logical fallacies. Iu this clae-.s 
I the conclusion, which theargumeiit is .supju>se(l or 
alleged toptove, docs not follovvfrom thcpi emises. 
Fallacies of hifcroncc arise from illicit proc-ss 
either of the maior or minor term, non distiibu- 
tioii of the term, or tho ocfairrt'ncc of 

more terms than three. Falla oies ef nifeiiaice 
are otheiwiso divided into purely logical fallacies, 
or such aa appear on the face of tli(‘ argument, 
and semi-logical fallacies, those which are not 
apparent until avo liavc ascertained the ineaning 
of the term in which it occurs. All Konii logical 
fallacies of inference ore referable to one cause- ~ 
ambiguity of terms, 

FALSE, (liUt., /nh'itni), that which is 

opiAoscd to existing facts, untrue. 

False Christs. — Jesus Christ jwoplietlrally warned 
His disciples (Matt, xxlv, 24) that thnre shouhJ arise 
false Ohriftts and false prophets. Of false Cbn'»ts, no 
less than sixty-four have arisen, acci^ling to eeclfi‘.i}is- 
tlcal writers ; but many uuiiupoit.ant persons are 
included in the estimate. Even so late as the en<l of 
tlie 17th centnry, a (Jerman Jew, name<l Moidec.u, 
aftsumed himself as Christ. 


False, Rule of. —An arithmetical method, sometimes 
known as False Position, employed wheie a direct 
solution of the question Is in)pr.actuM.ble. A ny number 
is chosen at hazard as that Avliioh is sought, and of 
C' urse a false result is obtained, and from the amount 
of the error it is ascertaitie<l by proportion what the* 
o-ssumption ought to have been. The method is now 
rarely resorted to, being superseded by equaxions. 

False ImprisenTOtot,— Every confinement of tbepeT--, 
80U Is an Irapiixonment, whether it bo in a - 

prison, in a private house, or even by forcibly ”^/de 
ing one In tlio public streets. Unlawful or falsep ' 
sonment, then, is when such confinement tak*' 


vuliMt. uj auuii wiiiiueuicni. pwe 

Without sufficient authority, A person .^f^ho falsely 
imorisons another is liable to a crimcJiiulSrprosecutxon, 
and also a civil action for damages. 

False Rftws.— The spreading of fai, 
discord betw-een the king and nobiif 
any great man of the realm, is a riik 
punisiiable by common law with fill 
ment. 

False Fretenoea, obtaining Money l 
legislation referring to tliis w-as in th\p 
Vlll. ; and there have been subsequerlfc 

ment, consolidated by 24 and 25 Vlc,L ... 

Auw the ruling statute on the subjeef ;; C . plte general 
principle is that, wherever a person frah “7 ’ reore- 

sents as an existing fact that which 


news, to make 
gy, or ronCfining 
Bdemeanour. find 
|ie and imprison - 

_ftder.— The first 

of Vavlhi^ 

■ thHj?\ which is 



FALSIFYING RECORDS 237 FARNOVIANS 


siu'h inibi-ei»r(j^entation obtains money, Are , that is an 
offfiw'e tho Act, but a ]>Tomisft to ilo 

feoirift act nr>l such a false representation as will sus- 
tain a convii'tinu. 

False Signals. (See Whechuncs.) 

False Return. Action for.— If a sheriff makes a false 
return to » writ, the party injured may maintain an 
action against him. 

False Sweai'ing. (See PEnjUKY.) 

False Weights and measures. (See WBTQHTa and 
Ml vsuRK-t.) 

FALSIFYING RECORDS.-~By 34 and 

25 Vic. c. 96, any person obliterating^, injuring, 
or destroying any record, writ, &c., or any original 
docuniLUit belonging to any court of record or 
cfjiiity is guilty of felony ; and by 24 and 25 Vic. 
c. 90, any per.ion employed to furnish artificial 
cojties wilfully certifying any document as a true 
cojiy, knowing the same not so, is guilty of a 
lidony. 

FAMA GLAiSrOSA, fai' -ma khtni' 0 *-aa 

(Lat. ), in the Kcclesiasticol Law of Scotland, is a 
wido-s])read report affecting the moral character 
of a clcigyrnaM or elder of the cliurch^ and which 
may be taken up and investigated by the church 
c(MU‘ts, independently of any regular complaint 
by a nai’ticular accuser. 

FAAULIAR SPIRITS, fam-iV.yar (from 
Lit., a name given to certain demons or 

evd spiiits, whicli were supposed to attend and 
be at the sfu'vice of a magician, or other favoured 
jx'ivon. The belief m himiliar spirits is very 
mu'ieiifc, and by the law of Moses, such as had 
f (uiilnr sju' its \\ove to be put to death. Whero 
Wocr.itcs speaks of his attendant demon, ho is 
geiuu’iil'y understood to refer to the inner fcoL 
mgs and pr omptings of his nature, and not to any 
faiiiiiiar .s[)iiil:. In eastern countnCsS, the belief 
ill lanidiar spivLts is very general ; and it was 
wi<h'ly diffused over Eurojrc in the ^liddlo Ages. 
A favourite form assumed by a familiar spirit 
waM til at of a black dog. Jovius says that Cornc- 
luK^ Agvippa was always accompanied )iy a devil 
in the foi in of a blaclt dog; and Goethe makes 
JMi plnsldphelcs first appear to Faust in this shapi^. 1 
]^^rucelbus waff'believed to carry about with him 
a fiundiiir spirit in the hilt of his sword. 

FAMfLl ARS, (from Lit., /u- 
a family, as belonging to tlie family of the 
inipiiHitor), the name given to certain officers of 
the Jiifiuisitiou, who assisted in appiehendiug 
such as % were accused, and carrying them to 
ju’ison. This office was esteemed so nouourablQ 
tliat cv<m noblemen and princes wer© ambitious 
«)f being admitted to it— -even, the king of Spain 
himself assuming that title, anil becoming pro- 
tector of the order. Familiars were wanted 
Ifirge iinlulgencos and privileges, and mi^nt com- 
mit the most heinous orimet with impunity. 

F A M I L\ , fam'-e-le (Lat. yfartiilia , ; Or. , oiftoa), 
is npplieil in a general sense to a number of 
divtduiils living together, or standing in a certain 
degi’ce of relationship to each other ; a house- 
hold. including parents, children, and der\»j>nt8; 
or all desecudea from one common progenitor. 
Among the Homans, /anit^fa was applied to, aU 
persons in the power of a p{tfcr/a 7 n^««-r-a» his 
8ou‘i, daughters, grandchildren, and Slaves ; but 
it WAS .Uso used in a wider, sense, including' all 
objects of property, even inanimate, and ja me- 
]dained by Gains by the equivalent patrimfonikm^ 
Tho family is the corner-stone of the social 
edifice, and has been taken as a model for fbm*-. ' 


ing other associations -political, civil, or religious. 
Among the early Hebrews, luvd in eKstern coun- 
tiich, the patriarchal form of gc>v eminent is only 
an extension of the family relationnldj). The 
Greeks regaidod the family as a type of the state ; 
and among the Romans tbo natural power of a 
father was taken as the basis of the \Aolo social 
.and political organization of the peoido. A nation 
is, in fact, an extended family. 

FANATICS, fa-natf-iks (Lat., fanatici)^ is 
derived from the l^atin fann, temples, and w«^a 
applied to such as passed their time in temples, 
and, pretending to bo iuaplroil by the Divinity, 
would Imrst into wild and antic gestures, utter 
preteiulcd prophecies, cut themselves witli knives, 
Ac. Hence, the term has, in modern times, 
come to be applied to such as manifest a religiouii 
enthusiasm, imooutrollcd by reason or experience, 
and proceeding from a belief that they are under 
divine direction, and doing what will he well- 
pleasing in the sight of God. 

F AN0Y,/a/7/-j{(' (Gr. , phantasia), n corruption 
of phantasy, was used by tlic ancient philosophers 
as co-extensive with conception— that power or 
faq^dty of the mind by which man repi oduces th« 
inuigcKof obioots, apart from any impression on 
the o^ans of sense. It is now properly n]»pU(;d 
to a Particular province of the imagination, 
thou^i smnetimes it is loosedy used as synony- 
jnou|, with it. ^ Dugald Stewart says, A man 
wlio«fe habits of ass(»ciatioii present to him, for 
illual^ating or myibollishing a subject, a number 
of ics«?mbling or analogjous ideas, wo call a man 
6f/on^; but for an oflortof imagination various 
other powers arc necessary, particularly the 
powers of taste and judgment. It is the jiower 
of fancy which supjdie.'i tho poet with metophori- 
oal language, and witli all the analogies which 
are the 'foundation of his allusions ; but it is the 
power of imagination that creates the complex 
scenes ho dGseribes, and the fictitious characters 
ho delineates. To fancy we apply tho epithets 
of rich or luxmiank; to imagination, those of 
beautiful or suhliirie.” 

FARMEK8-GENERAL, farm'-cn-Jen'- 

e-ral {Ft., fci*7nici*s pfJneraax). — A name given in 
France to the membeiB of aprivih, ged assoeuition, 
who, before the revolution of 17B9, farmed err- 
tain branches of the public revenue, that is. paid 
the government a ccitain fixed annual sum for 
the right of collecting certain of the taxes. 
Under Francis I., in 1546^ tho duties on salt 
were fi^i’st raised by farming the monopoly of its 
sale in each town. In 1599, Sully introxhiced 
tho system of disposing of the right of farming 
the taxes to tho liighosk bidder, and in this way 
greatly increojsed tho public revenue. In 1728, 
under the regency^ several of the individual 
leases were united into a fermc, f/rn-jra/e, which 
was let to a company, tho members of which 
were termed fennkrs yencraux. In 1780, tho 
number of farmers-genoral was 60, who paid 
annually into the treasury 1 80 mi lUons of livre.s. 
They were possessed of exteu'^ivo pow'crB and 
privileges, conferred uimh them by special de- 
crees; and, from the manner in vs Inch they exer- 
cised their powers, they were viewed with great 
detestation by the people. Ht nro, <iuring the 
Revolution, to which this in no «imali degree con- 
tributed, many of these txhoiLs taxgatherors 
perished on the scaffold, and an end w'as put to 
the system. 

FARNOVIANS, far-7io'-ve a7 ^. — ^The fol- 
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lowesrs of St?inifilaus Farp«vn<ki, who Bepaioied 
from tht? Uiiittwiams ahoQi Tho be- 

came extiuct after the death of the founder in 
1615. 

FASCES, fas^'Seez, was » term applied in 
Rc»mau antiquity to a f.yinhol of authority iu- 
trorluct'd by tne Tlio /ait<)cs conei^tcd of 

a bundle of rods (usually bii\'h) hound together, 
with an axe in the centre, the licad of whicJi pro- 
jected eo as to be visildts to all. A class of 
iouiowhat similar to our olvl bcefmiers 
h0T& the fasces before the kings, and they xvetc 
called The king wns usually preceded 

by twelve Hetoia whenever ho wont ^road,,and 
after til© days of tbo kings, ihe consuls were 
allowed a siuiilar nuinber. The dictator was 
|»rccodc(l by twonty-four lictors, to signify' his 
utuvHtrictcd fuiprcmacy. Aftpwards the lictors, 
with tiK'ir fasces, were alloWetl, iu diminished 
proporfinu, to each of the chief magistrates in 
the city, and oven in the provinces. 

FAST ( Anglo-Saxon, The tem fast is 
inrTicnlarly appliwi to a religious obacivjuico — 
ilu3 ab-^fciuorice from food for a time, in order to 
iuoroase a dovotionahfecliug in the mind.i Keli- 
gioos fasting may be said to have been prlmti&Wl 
in all ages and countries where any do\«ltioual 
feeling pu’vailed — among the ancient 15gy|tmns 
and Assyrians, a« wc-11 as ainong^ the lliniiols and 
Moluimmedans of tlte present ‘day, In feam, 
Tibet, and Java, fasting at stated times ihm re- 
ligious ordiuanco. In the law of Moj^es, jwe do 
not find much reference to fasting ; and .s'^e are 
disposed to think that it was “among those 
tliijjgs which Moses allowed rather than origi- 
nated, boro witii rather tlian opprovc-d,” aabaiog 
an old and well-eKtabli.shc'd practice. Oif ithis, 
however, Iheio does not Becm to bo siifHoient 
evidence. There is but one fust enjoined by the 
great Flebi ew lawgiver. On the tenth day of the 
seventh month, tho great day of annual atone- 
ment, they were to “aflliot their souls,” — a phrase 
wludi. doubtleaa, points to abstinence from foot!, 
as, indeed, is shown by tho later i,»racticos among 
tho JowM. Other general fasts were in course of 
timo introduced, as commemorativ© of great 
national calamities. The prophet ZeobariaU 
enumerates four of these as being observed in his 
day ; the fast of the fourth month, Hnd the fast 
of the fifth, and the fast of the seventh, aiad the 
fast of the tenth. ”-r-(Zech. viii. 19.) On parti- 
cular and idgiml ocoasioha, also, ]*arileular fasts 
were appointed, and private fasts wer« also com- 
mon, espooiaily amonjf^ t)io lator J'ews, The ab- 
stinence usually kdtvfd for tw©pty -si^ven or twenty- 
, eight hours, b^^uning iKsfwe sunset not end- 
ing till some time after sunset the foUewihg day. 
On these oocosiima they put on sackcloth and 
sprinkledathesi upon their hva<ls, iu token of their 
gtiof and repeutapee. Tart^ fasts were also 
occasionally observed on piirtieular occasions by 
eettnln of them ; as whan Daniel “tfells ns thatjie 
mourned for full three woeks, and “ at© tio plea- 
sant bread, neither ca|nc flesh nor wine in my 
mouth, neither did I irtoint myself at all tin 
three ^iob;woek» wetsi fulfiUcoJ’— (Dan.^x. 3.) 
Jesus patist is, st&ted by the Evangelists to have 
fastod ifoHy daa^>ttd mghts. Though facing ia 
not j,)0«itivoly by Chrlstor tho apostles, wo 

have efi^lse Tes^NtUiont that it was, 

pmctjstd by St. Pftiil, in enunuiiiting' 

what ho.had endurtnl in the c»ni 5 o bi 

Chrbfcji says, “in i'atchings in bun^ger and 


thirst, in fastings often. Oor. xi. 37.) In the 
earliest times we do not find mention of any pubho 
and solemn fasts being observc<l except upon the 
anniversary of Christ’s crucifixion. However, in 
process of time, days of fasting were gradually 
introduced, first by custom and aft< awards by 
po.sitive appointment. Towards the close of the 
3rd century fasting came to ho h'dd in iniuh 
greater cstcv^tn, from a notion tliat it s-t rvod as a 
seem ity against the macliinatioiii. of evil (spirits, 
who were believed to direct their efforts princi- 
pally against tho luxuriouH. Fasting came ai-o 
to bo regarded as the most effectual meous of aj)- 
pcaaing the anger of an offended Deity ; and lienco 
it cam© to be looked ui»oii as an iadUpcnsaldo 
duty, and express laws wore enacted regarding it 
by the rulers of the (Jhiirch. As it became nniis; 
general, the seventy of it was relaxed, and a 
mere abstinence from flesh and wine was judi;e<l 
suflicient. [Sfc Lknt.) The strict canonical fast 
only allows one meal in twenty-four hours. 1’he 
Greek church en joins tho keeping of fasts, with 
great rigour, and tho days of fasting are many. 

: pS'er Gkkek Ohukoit.) By tlie regulations of the 
Anglican church, fasting, though not tlefined as to 
its degree, is inculcated at seasons of pe<.u!'ar 
penitence* and huiuiliiitiouas a valuable auxilmiy 
to tho cultivation of habits of devotion ami of 
self-denial. Tho distinction between the Tro- 
I iestant and the Romish view of f.isting is tlr.^, 

I that the Itomun regaials the use of fasting as a 
I means of grace, the Protestant only as a useful 
I preparation for tho means of grace. J 0 ws obsorv© 

I SIX solemn fasts — the day of atonement, tlie anni- 
: veraary of 'the taking o‘f Jerusalem, llie munier 
of the Jewish governor Gcdaliah (Jer. %li. 2), tlio 
siege by Nebuchadnoz/.ai, the fa.st of K'^ther, ami 
the annivotsary of the destruction of tlio first, and 
second temples. Some other day s are oceabionall y 
observed as fast days. Fasting, with the Jews, 
means entire abstinence fiom food from daybreak 
till the appearance of tho first tliree stars ; but 
on the two most solemn days, those commcino- 
ra.tiftg the atonement and tho destruction of the 
temples, the fast commeiiceM at aiinhct on the 
mnous evening, Mohammudi^pR fast hy day 
nt not at night, during tho whole month ot 
Ramadan, on which month, they believe, tlven 
Proyihet brought the Koran from iieaven ; ami 
there tt>re many days on which fasting is recom- 
mended, but not enforced, 

FASTI, /cf/ tc {Lnt., fastmj tliingB in accord- 
ance with divine law), a term used in Roma,n 
aartiottity for the purpose of signifying calendars, 
in which were comprised a notation of all the 
various days of tho year, with their feasts, fast- 
days, and days ^et apart for the celebration of 
games and other ceremonies. There were two 
different kinds of the fasti kahndares and 

the /ersfri ma^mlrtiUs — tho less and the greater. 
The form©!* was merely a kind of tliury, in which 
all tho days were recorded ad feasts, fast-days, 
Ac., the latter was more of a record of things ap- 
jrertaiuing to the gods, the emperors, and the 
imgistrattis. The foMi were also registers of 
dilfereiit periods when, the different years were 
denorninated, of the names of th© various consub, 
and the principal ovepts and nlreumstanocs which 
©ccurred during oojftsttlate were thus re- 
corded, Thiara^iMiorwi^ terined/ds/i (?on^wZam, 
or tho consular registeV. The dus fmti were 
always marked in the caletulaf by tl^ letter F. 
The olateio poet Ovid aelabtetea the/<jrafi in his 
JMri 
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FATALISM, fat€*-a 7 'iitin, w a belief in fate, j 
an niichangcalile dest.iuy, to which everything is j 
subject, iiianiiiuinctd by l-naaon, and l>re eaiab- 
lislieil eitlicv by chaaice or by tho Creator. A 
fatalist is one who believes in fatalism, 

FATE, fait {Tjat.* a decree or ordi- 

nance), denotes, in a general sense, an inevitable 
necessity dependent on some superior caxise. 
Fate is sometiinoB divided into physical and divine? 
the former being the order and series of natural 
cansosr apjiropriated to their effoots, tho latter 
what is more usually calhMlprovkknce. Aocord- 
to Ijoibnitz:, there aro three kinds of fate-— “a 
fatum Mahomf^tamm^ a fatiim and a 

faiuin Christiayriun. Thc Tnikish fate will have 
an event to happen, even though its catiso should 
be avoided, as ir tliere was an absoluto neoosaity. 
Tho Stoical fate will have a man to be quiet, 
because ho must have patience whether he will 
or not, since it is impossible to resist the course 
of things, liut it is aj^eed that there is af/dinn 
Ghr}y.tuinum^ a certain destiny of everything, 
regulate d by the foreknowledge and providence 
of God.” 

FATES, THE. (;§'cc Paho;Il) 

FATHER, fa{TY 4 hcr (all later forms of the 
word Iron CJreek ftattr, he that hath begot a 
child), a male parent, the natural head of the 
family. Tlio term is very variously applied in 
Scriptiii'o, and occurs in modes of exprmion 
which are not quite usual in Europtiftn languages. 
Fur, bcrfidos the meaning of the word common to 
all languages fi)pf tlio immediate male jiarent; 
(s) f)f the more remote ancestor; (3) of one 
occupying somewhat of tho position and exercis- 
ing 111# autKority of a father ; it is also extended 
(.4) to all wlio ni any resj>ect might be Said to 
provide for and have power over any object or 
per^on ; (5) the inventor of an art was called it.s 
father, or tho father of those who practised it — 
thu', tlubal was “ the father of all such as handle 
tilt* harp and organ ; ” (6) aiipUed to places, os 
Scihn.i., “ the father of r»ct.ldehein.” The Boman 
C.Uliolics style their jiricsts ** fathers.** 

In Theology.— The Father Is the tire eminent desig- 
nation of the tirKt Fejtjon of the Trinity, and the 

fatherhood *’ Of (iod is one of the most atecting of 
his attiibutes. 

FATHERS, THE, fn’4hen (Sax.,/cetfor),a 
name apfilicd to the early writers of the Christian 
churcli — those writers who have given us ai'connts 
of tho traditions, x>raotices, &c., tliat prevailed in 
the early church. The term is mostly confined 
to those who lived diuing the first six centuries 
of the Christian era, and no writer is dig^dfiod 
with tho title of father who wrote late*' than ilisO 
12th century. They are frequently divided into the 
Greek and Latin fathers ; and those who fioiir- 
ishod before the council of Nice, in 325, ate called 
tlio aiite-Nicene fathers. The chief fathers of 
tlie first six centuries were as foliowis *In tlte 
1st century fiourished Olemenfr, bfshqp of Rome, 
and Ignatius, bishop of Antioch; ii the 
century we have Poly carp,, bhdlop Smyrna/ 
Ju&tin Martyr, Jimnias, Dtmiysiua 
Hegcsqjpus, Tatian, Athenagom#, 
bishop of Antioch, Xron^^r bishop of 
Clement of Alexandria-, anA Temuian 
3rd century, Minneius Felix, Hippoiyttts, 
Cy}>rian, IMonyaiiis (Bishop of 
gory (Thuurnaturgus); in the 4th century^ 
bins, Lactantius, Eusobius^ JuUusIlmjcu^Miater* 
Mus, HiUry, bishop of Poiticra, Alhkms^, 


Basil, Ephraim the Syrian, Cyril of deiii.sfth'm, 
Gregory of Na-tiunxeii, (irogory of Myssa, Aiu- 
breso, archbishop of Milan, Fpiphnniis, bi^'hop of 
SalaniU, Chrysostom, bisliop of (.'onstautiiiople, 
Ruffin, presbyter of Aquilek ; in tho stU century, 
Jerome, Tlioodorus, bishop of Mopsuestia-. A ai- us- 
tine, Cyril of Aloxandno-, Vinccut of Li rius, 
Isidore of 'Belusium, Thooiloret, bishop of C\rusf^ 
ill Syria, Li>o I., sinnamed tho Grf^at, A’igiliuh, 
bishop of Thapsus ; in the Ath century, Procopius 
of Gaxa, Aretes, Gregory, biwhop of Tours, 
Gregory I,. Mimairied tlio Gn.^t, bishop of Rom<i, 
Tho last of thefftblKirsk Bernard of Chiirvaux, 
who died akiut the middle of the lath century. 
Learned men and theologiauit differ very much lu 
opinion as to the value that k to be attached to 
the writings of tho fathcis. It must be admitted 
that their writings e-onh^u many sublime senti- 
monts, judicious thonglitf#', and tilings notuiully 
fwlapted to form a religious temper aud to oxcito 
pious aud virtuous alfceiionis ; at the same time, 
it must be confessed that, 011 the otlier haml, 
they abound still more with precepts of an o\' 
ccRSive and unrcnsonable nustovity, with ytouvil 
i aud Academical dictates, with vague and umh- 
I teirndnatc notions, and, wliat is still \vors(\ wi<b 
decisions absolutely false an<l in uiauifcst oiipo^-i- 
feion the character and commands of Christ. 
Of tM character and doctrines of the i»rimitive 
churen they are conipctcnt witnesses, and living 
within comiiarativciy short periexl of tho 
apoEtles/ there arc many lUhiga which they re- 
late fo^-rding apostolic tinnijs which had come 
down te them by tradition, and which (U'C tWi-e- 
fopc* nml'to be altogether rejected. 

^ FAUN, fawih a iKiifto given, in BomRu 
Mythology, to a chnss of doities suj>po;(i*'l to 
lertiablt the groves aiul forests. The fauns hu'' 
nearly identical with of the riuM-k 

mythology. These rund deities are siq»p(mMl to 
be the descendanta of Faunus, one of the kirig'i of 
Latj.um, who was worahippcul as preauling ovor 
fiolus and herds ; and he is thus identified with 
the Greek I'an and the Egyptian deity Meud^-s. 
The Ceremony of the Faiinalio. was one of tho«o 
oelebratcd by the countiy people of Romo, and it 
took place on tho sth of December. 
FATIMITES. [See 

FEALTY, fe^4e {Fr., feavfte ; Imt,, jidcli' 
te«', in Law, demoted, under the feudal system, 
an Obligation on tho pa.rt of the vatvsal to be faith- 
ful to his lord, and to defend him against aU bis 
enemies ; and by the feudal law, an oiith of fealty 
was required te be taken by all tenants to thidr 
landlords, which was couched in almost tlio some 
terms as our ancient oath of allogiancc, which a 
subject owed to his sovereign. 

FEAE^/ecr {Sax., /icran), a painful omotion, 
or uneasiness of mind, excited by the apprehrn- 
rion of ifiipondirvg evil, and accormpiuited wkh a 
desire of avoiding it. It bhows itsoli' by iidhait-ss 
of the cheek, sinking of the spirits, trvuibling of 
the limbs* burry aud confusion of miud, some- 
times pi'omidng fainting and even dviath, 8omc- 
titeeaitrouse^ nature to exert itself to the utmoi>fc 
to i^voi^ approaching evil, and often thtege 
aVnOst mcfcdibic have been performed under itsi 
infiuenco. 

to Tbeirflogy.-— The /car 0 / God is such an awe and 
reVOTcncii for the Suprcnie Being as rendora a man 
r^gicawiy carofuj not to offend Him, but to enifeav<>ur 
to plojfbso Him in oil his actions, and t<> cultivate irtsOti 
a temper and ditpoaitlonyf soul as arc agreeable to the 
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Divine nature. Ik evidences itself by a dread of His 
displeasure ; a dedro of Uis favour ; regard for His 
excellencies *, subiniasiou to Jiis will ; gratitude for IJla 
benefits: sincerity in lli.s worship; and conscientious 
obedience to Uis oonunands. 

FEAST, OR FESTIVAL, fersi (Lat., fes^ 
tum)t ill ft i*elijgiou 3 souse, is a ceremony appointed 
to cominemoiate a certaiu event. Home derive 
the wotd frortj the Laliu jerhiri, to keep holiday ; 
others from the Greek histmo^ I fcitst or enter- 
tain, from keditJi^ a hearth or fire. Almost every 
relifpon, true or false, has had its solemn feast- 
days. The ancient Greelfs and Homans had 
them, as well na the Jews and modern Christians. 
God a])poiiitt!d several festivals among the 
ancient Jews, the first and most ancient of which 
was tJjc Sahbatli, or .seventh day of the week, 
ooinmumorative of the creation. The Passover 
WHS in.stituLe«l in memory of their deliverance 
out of T'l^ypfc, and of the favoutof Ood in sparing 
tlicir first-boin, when those of the Egyptians wei c 
-slidn. The feust of Pentecost was celebrated on 
the 50t.l1 day alter the Passover, in memory of 
the law being given to Moses on Mount Sjxnai. 
'J’lio fi. ast of tents, or Tabernacles, was instituted 
in memory of their fathers having dwelt in tents 
for forty years in the wilderness, and all Israel 
wore obligi'd to attend the temple ainV dwell 
eigtifc day.s undcT tents. These wcie tlunrK>rinci- 
pal foat'td ; but they had uuracruus others ;|as the 
toast of Trumpets, the toast of Expiation or 
Atoiu'uumt, tlie feast of the Dodioation fcf the 
'lVnii)lcs, the new Moons, Ac. In the Christian 
church, iio tostival appears clearly to ha/e been 
instituted l)y Josua Christ or His ai»os|(es, yet 
('Jliristians have always oolehratod the memory of 
Jlis rosurroction, and numerous others were in- 
troduced at an early period. At first, they were 
only appointed to commemorate the more proini- 
nen t rwents in the life and dcufcli of our Hedeomor, 
and the labours and virtues of the apostles and 
exangelo ts ; but martyrs oamc soon after to be 
introdueo<l. and by the 4th century their number 
h.id increased greatly, and the f^;a8ts wc»*c obser- 
ved as occasions tor men7-making, and licen- 
tious indulgence. Indeed, many of" the festivals 
weic instituted on a pagan model, and perverted 
to similar purposes. 

Immovable and ICovable Toasts. — Immovable fea.sts 
arc such as are colcbtan*d coiijjLantly on the j*ame day 
of tho year, tlio principal of them being Chiistmav 
day, (Mivarncwloii, Kpiphany, Candlemas or j’lmflca- 
tion, L:idy-<lay nr the xVtimmciation, All saints', All 
iioala’ ; bolides the days ot tho several apostles, sis yi. 
Thomas, fit. Paul, Movable feasts are such an are not 
confined to tho aaiue »biyof the year, uf the'>e, the 
pnncli>al is Ka.stcr. which gives law to all the rest, aU 
of thoui following an<l keeping tiiejr proper distances 
from it ; Oh Palm' Sunday, *i00d Friday, Ash Wednea- 
day, Svxagosima, day, Pentecost, and Trinity 

Sunday. liAS'i‘Eu.) 

FKBBO>ilA,NI.SM, fa-,w,e' 

givoa by Homiui GathoUo ecclesiastical 
writers to a system of doctrine advocated by 
Bishop Van Plouthcira, of Treves, who, an .17^7, 
■aiidcr the assumed name of Justinus Eobromus, 
puidtshed a wo,rk antagonistic to the generally ad- 
mitted claims of the Pope, and ady owning the 
indepcHdcuce of national churches* and the rights 
of individual bhihops in matters of local dispute. 

-rw.m-^Th© name of a divin- 
ity wors^^dp^d hy the Etruscans and also by the 
Inter UomalitSi, The Utter lield sjieoial commmo- 
ratiohh. in the mouth of Pobruaiy ; and the evre- 
ttioniek wore believed to have the effect of x^o- 
ducing fertility in man and beast, , 


FECTALES, fe-}iihfi'ai’-h( 7 i priests among the 
Romans, Etruscans, and otliei ancient nations of 
Italy, who acted as heralds of ix-acc and war. 
Their persons were sacjod from injury when 
engaged on any mission to a ho.stilo state, as the 
persons of ainUissadors, and mosscngeiK, under a 
tlag of truce, are inviolate in the present time. 
Their duties in some few particulais resembled 
those of the heralds of tho Middle Ages. The 
Homan feciales were twenty in numVxu’, and 
formed a kind of college of heralds, instituted by 
Niinia Pompilius, the second king of Home, 
about 710 li.c, 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, fe^f-e-raf 

(from I>at., /cr’( 7 ?/.f, a league), is a government 
formed ))y the union of several soveieigu state.^i, 
each state giving up a jiortioii of its power to the 
central authority, and yet retaining its iio-sver.s 
of self government. It differs from a confederacy 
in this, that each of the states compe.sing tiie 
latter is properly iudei>enderit or su[>reiiie, the 
central antlionby having no powei to enforce any 
of its mejisurcs upon tlie individual state, tliat 
being in tho hands of its own goveniinont. In 
some, as in the Swiss cantons, it is more 

than a confederation ; in others, as in ilie Vmted 
States of America, it approaches to a union, 
“ The federal congress of the Aineihjan union,” 
says M.‘. Miil, “is a substantive i>art. of the 
government of cjvery individual state. 'Within 
tlie limits of its attributions it makes laws u liicli 
are obryed by every citizen individually. e\(M utL.s 
them through its own officers, and enforces tin m 
b}' its own tribunals. This is tlie only prmciplo 
which has been found, or whiclx is even likely to 
produce., an effective federal govei ninont.” l'\;dc- 
ratioriis of a kind existed in ancient timer,, as tliat 
of the loiiian states of Greece, the Achmaii league, 
the A'ltoliau league, &c. 

ITSDI^IRALISTS, fed' -e-ral-ialSi was tho 
name of a X’olitical l>arty in the United Sfates 
formed in 1788, and who claimed to be tlm 
peculiar fritinds 01 the constitution and the 
federal government. Their most distinguisliod 
leadets Were ‘Washington, Adams, Hainilum, 
and, Jay, and the leading Federalist states were 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, sujipoi led gene- 
rally, though not uniformly, by the rest of New 
England ; while Jefferson, Madi.son, r.liinroe, 
Barr, and Gallatin, led tho oi)position. Tlimr 
opimuents, the Ilopiiblicans, they called Anti- 
fedendiRts, and chargcrl them to certain extent 
With hostility to, or distrust of, the TJratod 
States constitution and the general gt>vi rnment. 
In the contests of the French Kevolutioii, the 
Feileralists leaned to the .«ido of England, the 
Republicans to that of Francix - The opposition 
of the Ffedoralists to the war of 1812, and, above 
all, tlie calling of the Hartford Convention, 
effected their destruction as a national party, 
and in 18.20 they were completely di.sbanded, 
iHiring the fierce struggle between the Korthcru 
and .SoutlK’i n States ( 1861-5), the Northern party, 
who were in fa vour of maintaining the Union, wore 
desigtinted as Fedenvlists. Tlie Southern Bt.\tes, 
who desired to form themselves into an indepen- 
dent confederation, were termed Confedorates. 

FEE,/f^ (Sax., fek or /ccA ; Lat., feuduvi or 
feodum). ih'Law, is the same with feud or ficf, 
and in its original sense is used in opposition to 
amdium, the latter denoting land licld by a 
person in his own right, without owing any leiit 
or' service to any .superior ; whcrcaafee ot feodum, 
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is oppliiid to th.'it whiul\ is held of some suj)cTior, 
on condihon of rcndoiing him sorvicc. As no 
siiltjc-cl.s can )jo po.«>sc<»oil of allodial property in 
Enj^jland, all lands being held either mediately or 
iinuw'd lately of the Crown, a foe in general is tlie 
highest and most extensive interest that a man 
enn have in a fued. Estates of inheritance arc 
dtlier estates in fee simple or feo tail. An estate 
in fee siinplo is the most extensive estate of 
iulicritaricc that a man can possess in land, a}nl 
is doscenilible to his lieirs. Estates in ice simple 
are commonly divided into three kinds t, Eee 
si m I >lc absolute j tljatis, free from auv qualification 
6)’ eoiidition ; 2, fee simple (lualifie J, or base, one 
wliich lia^ a qualification annexed to it, and 
wliicli determines whenever the qualification sub- 
joined to it is at an end ; “aa in the case of a grant 
tf) A and his lieirs, tenants of the manor of l)dle, 
tlie grant ceases whenever the heirs of A cease 
to he tenants of the manor of Dale j, fee simple 
conditional is a fee restrained in its form to some 
particular heirs, to the exclusion of others. (Eor 
an account of estates in fee tuil, ^ec Extail.) 

h'EE, in the law of Scotland, denotes a full 
light of ])i'opriidorship in any property, and is 
dif.Linguished from life-rent, which is merely the 
light to enjoy it during life. Frequently the two 
tei rus occur together, and an ojtate in said to be 
granted to a parent in life-rent and hif children 
lU fee. 

FJOl'kS are certain Sums of money paid to 
ollicial persons as jierquisites, or as recoinpenso 
foi- then' labour and trouble, and aro fixed by 
ain-ierit usage or h^v acts of parliament.^ The fees 
ji.'iid to oiiioei s comioctod with the administration 
of juslico Jiave been in most cases fixed and retfii- 
latiid by recent aojts of parliament. Officers ae- 
m;indi])g iuqiropor fees aie guilty of extortion 
{winch The feeft of banisters and physicians 
iiri' I egaidod as honoraria, and cannot be recovered 
by log il proceedings. The fact that foes to bar - 
rrslcrs are paid before they arc eanied is i>resumcd 
to 1 cm o VO from thoadvocato all pecuniary interest 
in the issue of suits, and mo maintain the inde- 
pendence of th<3 bar. 

FEJAiAHS, OH EL FELLAHS, 

(Arab., peasant), the naino of a i>eoplc in modern 
h'gypt who live in villages and cultivate the soil. 
They are the most ancient race in that country, 
and are generally believed to be descendants of 
the old Egyptians, mixed with other races, their 
pliysiognomy resembling that which is found on 
the ancient sculptures. They are a patient and 
laborious population, but ate heavily taxed, and 
subjected to great hardships. They form the 
groat bulk of the population of that country. 

FELO DE SE, fe'-lo-de-se (Lat., a felon of 
himisclf), is one that deliberately puts an cud to 
Ilia ouTi oxUtenco, Or who commits any unlawful 
malicious act, the consequence of which is his 
own death. Ho must, however, bo of the age of 
diacixjtion (fourteen), and of sound mind, other* 
udse it Ls no dime. If one persuades another to 
kill himself, and he does so, the adviser is guU^ 
of murder ; and if two agree to commit suich& 
together, and one only is killed, tho, survivor w^t 
be guilty of murder, according to law. Formerly, 
the body of the felon was ignominiously buHed 
in the highway, with a stake driven throu|jh 
body; but now, by 4 Geo. IV, 0, 5a, it ia pri* 
vatcly interred at night in a churchys.rd, and 
without the rites of Ohriatian burial. • All the 
chattels, teal and personal, of a fdo de sc are 

* , . 


forfeited to the crown, though tiny arc usuailv 
restoivd upon payment of moderate foe.'^, Tho 
enactments against this crime, which puni,>h only 
the iimocint relatives, have led juius m geiu-ia 
to find tljiit tho act was committed iu a lit of 
temporary iusanifey. 

FELONA , fd'-oii~c (xVng.-Nor,), in its general 
noceptatimi, comprises every species of crimo 
which occasioned, ab common law, the fuifeUmo 
of lands or goods. This mosb frequently haj>pens 
in tho.so crimes for whicli a capUal punishment 
either is, or Was, liable to be inliicted. Jlenco 
all Oileiiees now capital aro iu sotno degree or 
other felony, as well as many other oifeiicoa 
which are not punished with death ; as suicide, 
homicide, larceny, &c., all of which are, strictly 
s])eaking, felonies, as they duhji'ct the committerM 
of them to forfeitures. Various derivations of 
the word have been .suggci^tcil ; but the most 
probable is that given by Sii Uomy Spedman, 
frorn the Teutonic or German jee, lief or fond, 
and ?ion, price or value ; felony being thus tho 
prctium fetidi, the consideration for which a man 
gives up his fief. [See Foiifkitukji:.) 

. FEME COVERTE, /<,,« W.r.ri (Kr.), iu 

Law, denotes that relatiouHhip in wliich, in con- 
sequAice of marriage, a wife staiuls to hei 
husband, being under his protection and iufiuence, 
«iid*%cr legal existence being susiiended, or ut 
leasv incorporated and consolidaTtd in that of 
her ftusband. Her condition dm mg mamago is 
thus Vailed her coverture. A m.iiried woman 
cannof|)sue in tho civil courts without lu'r hus- 
band’s concurrence, and iu iiis naino as well as 
her owii ; neither can she be suoil without her 
husband being made a defendant. Tho property 
of a wife is, by marriage. tran.<feired to lier 
husband ; and all rJeeds and acts done by her 
during hei* coverture are void. The hinded ivro* 
perty of a married wnunan is, during the marriage, 
under the a<lniiuistration of her husband, and 
her personal property is absolutidy vested in him. 
When a wifo is deserted by her husband, alio 
may now obtain an oriler to jirotoet any jiroperty 
that .she may acquire by her own indimtry. 'Die 
hu-sband la bound to pay his wife’s debts con- 
tracted inevious to marriage, and also to provide 
her with necessaries fluring marriage ; but he is 
not chargeable for anything besides necoasaTies. 
In some felonies, and other inferior criine.s, com - 
mitted by her through constraint of her husband, 
the law excuses her, except iu the case of trcalbu 
or murder, ’ A married woman cannot ho a wit- 
nosH for or against her husband, except when he 
is tried for violence against her ; hut in civil 
ca.ses « woman may be examined iu a suit to 
which her husband is a party. {IScc Divorck 
and MabHUGU.) 

PEMGEKICHTE, FEHMGEJRTCH I’B, 

OR (frfrji the 

old German ym, punishment, and ijericht, couit 
of justice), Was the name of certain .sucrei 
tidbunals whioh existed in 'Westphalia, known 
also as tho Holy Feme, and possessed immense 
power and iufluenoo iu tho 14th aiul xsth oeii- 
turicH, Those are said by some to have been 
originated by Oharlomagno, but it i.n more pro- 
bable that they were reltc.s of the ancient Ger- 
man courts of justice, which continued to exiist 
in AVestphalia after they had ceased in other 
parts of Germany. The Femgcricht^^ first oa-ine 
into notice after the deposition and outlawiy of 
tile emperor Henry the Lion, when all law and 
Q 
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juwiivic suomc'd to bo Kct ut didiance, and teirily follo-vj^ until tlic accused liad supported his 
anarchy evyi*yvvhcro prevailed. In imch circum- otisc with the oaths of twenty-one witncsHeH. 
stances the secret tribunals tooh upon tUcuiselves The juilges wore all aimcch and drcBsed in black 
the protection of ihc innocent and defenceless, gowns* with a cowl that covered their faces like 
and inspired with Stilutar^ tenor those whom a mask. The oondeimied, as well as those who 
iK^thlng oisc would keep in check. These tri> did not obey the aummoiia, W'oro then given over 
bunals soon acquired groat iK>wcr, and spread to the Frolbchoffen. The first Frei'.clidlfen who 
themselves over* the whole ot Oennany, though met him was bound to hang him on a tieo ; aaid, 
their principal seat still continued to be West- if ho made any resistance, it was lawful to put 
phuHa. The socrecy with wliieh they conducted him to death in any other way ; and a knife was 
their operations, and the povv*’t they manifested left by the corpse, to indicate that it was a 
in catiying out their sentences, rendered them punishment inflicted by one of tho I'Voischoffen. 
the terror of all Germany, and princes and nobles Tlie punishment, however, was rarely inflicted 
eagerly sought admission into tlicit society,, on those who retidily appeared, the judges being 
T'ho nurabor of members is said at one time to satisfied with cautioning the defender to icdrtss 
iiave amounted to 100,000, and in tho 14th and the wrong he had been guilty of. At length a 
X5th centuries they attainf'd their greatest power, groat outcry was raised agaiiist thuKc courts. 
Though originally estahlbhud, for the support and in I4 (ji various princes and cities of Germany, 
of right and justice, tlicro cfm bo little doubt as well the Swish OonfodoratcH, united in a 
that they afterwards WTro frequently made use league to enable ull poisons to obtivin justice by 
tif to can y out party feeling. Any one who had a their means, and to prevent tliem from seeking it 
oouiplajiit against his neighbour, which could not from tlie secret irihunala. Tlicir influence, how'- 
l>e sustained before the ordmetry judges^ betook ever, was not entirely destroyed until tlie j)u)jlic 
himself to tlio Fomgcriohto. From the iseerecy peace W'as established in Germany, and an 
in which they were involved, little is known re- amended foim of trial and penal judicature in- 
prding theii' internal organization. Thd mcm« troduced. Goethe, in Ids “Goetz von Ih-rlichiu' 
heis were oallod the TTwrade, or tho kmovi'inig gen,” lias given an aocount of tho woi Kings of 
ones; uud before being admitted, they ir^sl be' these secret tribunals, and bo has Boott, in 
of blaraeltisii life, of the Chi’ibiiaa religioil and “ AunOr* of Geierstein.” A remnant of the 
take a tea ible oath ** to support the Idol vwFem, mstitutiou cxisti>d in Ayostphalia until iSii, 
and to conceal it from wifennvl elabi, from fa,ther when it was sujiprcsacd by order of king , Jerome 
and mother, from sister and brother, froili fii?« Bonaparte, 
and wind, from all tnat tho sun shines uj^n or -ritiVM'T a -mcs 

tho mm wets, from all that is between /tea von FENIAx^S, a name adopted in 

and earth, From among tho 'SVisaepues tho iS5p by O’Mdboney, an active Irish agita lot, who 
I^'reixhoXhn (free justices) wore olee ted. wim were witn JLuby, Labor, Brcmui, and Gray, originated 
the asfwsSors of thc-o>onrt and ewcutor^ of its anseerel society, and foimed thoiusolvi's into a 
wontoriccs. 'J'ho J*rosidc»t of the ooilrt was ‘‘directory,” to awaid events,, The name. Fenian 
<.‘iiHcd the l*Wif/raf (free count). Th« general ie t-racod to an ancient military organizaiion in 
superintoiidcnoo 0/ tile u^holo of tho tribunals Ireland, “Fioniia Kiiun,” which took its nunio 
was in tho hands of the lord of the land, who, from the famous national hero Finn (or I'hou) 
iu Wusiphalia* was the arcJibishop of Oologne. IVTaoCumhnil. The name took the fancy of the 
riie cliier sunoiintendonco, however, was in the Itish peoide, and was immediately adopted, and 
iiandsof tile Kmporor, who was msualiy, on his under that designation a conspiracy grew apace, 
coronation at Ajxda-OhaiXille, admitted a metn- and Fenians became, extremely numerous before 
ticrof thesociety. Tliocourtof a Frci^vif wasoalleil their existence, as such, was suspected by anybody 
n. and the place where it was hold a outside their own circle. 'J'he distinctive cha- 

Frci»tuht. Tlie memliers bud certain sign* and racteristic of Fenianism from the first, wsam tlm 
watchwerda, by which they were able to recog- avowed intention ami desire to resort to j/iiysical 
nwo each other, and which wore concealed from force whenever possible, and tho lopudiation of 
the uuimtiateil. Their courts were cHll^ open ail attempts at peaceful or cojistitiiiional procc- 
w secret ; the former we^rc held by day ^iur©. Stephens very soon got to be universally 

<^11 aU\ tho latter by night in a foresti, pr in xe^rded aa the supreme chief. He had four vkc- 
concealecl and suhtenarn-an places. Tho pro- presidents (one for each provinc(3-» of li eland) 
cpss of trial, and the circumblauces of judgment, known as V^s, whose business it wn.s to ap])olnt a 
were different 111 the two caseS ; the former de- “cootro” for every district. Each centre was 
cidpil lu oU civil causes, the lattoc temk cog- sworn that he withcb’ow all allegianct^> from the 
mz^ice of 6Uch lU! had been niialde to defend British mou arch ; would bo faithful to tho Iiisli 
themseJvc.a «iUiUeieut!y before the opc^n courts,, as Bopublic ; would keep all the secrets of the 
wellassuehas w^ernaccusoil of heresy, sorcery, r^pe, Brotherhood, obey all the lawful commariils of 
-theft, nibbor>’, or murd«-r. 'Pho accu^tiou was its officers, and bo ready to take up arms at a 
made by one of the Fievscluijff’eu, who, without moment’s notice. The form of the oath W'aa, “ I 
further proof, dechu-ed upon oath that the ac-' promise by tUo divine law^of God to do all ii) my 
tuwo^i liad been guilty of the crime. The ac- power to obey the hwR of the society and to free 
cusm wa* tn^^jf/ thnee summuiied to appear b©- and regenerate Ireland from theyoke of England.” 
rbifj. tho, sisxiret tribunal, and tUo citation wasV centre w^aa known by the letter A, and each 
,«ccrotly. to , the door of lus dwellini^, or .A,^p]r&ed by means of captains, each of whom 

some nolghb^tirmg place, the name of the accuser- known by tb© letter B. Each individual 
bethg coui^lcd. The aecuaod might clear officer knew only thb officer immediately above 
hun^eK oath^ but the acouwer might him and no other except by t^ccident. So corn- 

nlteo with hts'oath and the oaths of pletply and oaotioualy was this carried out, and 

th^ awused could now bring for- so general was th« wilUngnoss . >1? join, and so 
xvard witnesses in his favour, the accuser carefiid .Wiis the selection of individusils, that it 
might strcfigUion hijs ^tii with fourteen wit- is said there was iiever known an ius^nco when 
ttessea; and sentence of acquittal did not noces* a B Wan A betrayed hit fernst. As the orgauiza- 
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tion infmiS'Ml. tlio litters C ami D wore intro- 
ilitoed, ami F for fiienil, and by means of the 
siiiUul nse of tliose letters, seals instead of signal 
CLUVH and ol-hcr devices of Stephens, corroSpoud- 
once was wholly or nearly unmtolligihle except to 
tlKxsc to whom it was aihlvessed. The lioj:>e held 
out to all was the eventual establish) lumt of ah 
Iri^h republic, in which all religions were to be 
tolerated, but none allowed supremacy, it being 
stipuhvted that the priest was in all cases to bo 
restricted to the exercise of his ecclesiastical 
duties. )Stephen’s avowed intentions wove to 
secularize education, to deprive religious bodies 
of all property, to educate the clergy by the State, 
and to make them State officers in State pay. 
The Fonitius soon made tliemholves notorious by 
ilanug outbreaks. In io66. a lahl iuto Oauada waa 
attempted ; in the following year a conspiracy to 
seize Ohester Castle was (Uscovered, ami there 
were attempts at insurrection in the counties of 
Dublin, J^onth, Tippeiury, l^nnoriok, and Cork. 
Sorno of the leaders were tried and cottvicted by 
a si>ooial Commisidon. In September, 1867, an 
attack was nmuo ab ?iJanclicster on a police vaip 
i)i wliich were some inisouors su^iiected of Eeni* 
aiilsin, who were loloaaed, tlie police .sergeant in 
clai'gc iKiing killed ; ami a few weeks afterwards 
an nttem])i, attended wiih very di^astrfm^ cou- 
se'(uenoes, was made to blow up Oluvkenwell 
Ibiusi- of Detention for the purpose of obtaining 
the r«' lease ol a prisoner. 

FKli.K NATIJK.E, fe'-re na-tv!^re (Ut., 
wild 11 at me), a term applied in Law to wild’ 
ntiim.Urt, or .such as retain thoir natniral disposi-'j 
tion of fi’oedoui, as distinguished from such 
tame or domoatic. The law holds that a jpAojh 
can liave ru) absolute proi>erty in animals ferre' 
uaUf>a\ There may bo, however, a qualified 
]wO;njity in these animals, either inthiHhiiXMi 
r im {n>Uiifiamy or proptn* JPer 

nuhi^irinui^ by a nun’s ivolainiing and making 
thoin tame by art, industry, and education, or by 
so coidiuiug them within his own immediate 
jjuwer tlufc they cannot eaoeipe und UBe their 
natural liberty. Tljose are a man's property only 
ISO long as tliey I’cviuin in his ki'eping; and if 
they should regain theii’ natural liberty, his ijto- 
perty ceases, unless they have anmutju. nvertvncU, 
or ai'e in the habit of returning. JPropttr impo- 
tentinm arises from the inability of tho amta^^|ls ; 
as where such animals burrow ov nestle on my 
land and liavc young there, I have a qualified 
property in these young ones till they eau run or 
tly away,” Propter pyivilepiumj as where a man 
has the privilege of hunting, taking, and killing 
them, to the e^tclnsion of others, as in the case of 
game, (^'ec G-ame Laws.) 

, ff'-ra-e. — The name given In ancient 
Komc to holidays during which political and 
Jegid transactions were suspended, aiid slaves 
rosted from labour. They included pijibhc holL 
days, and days observed by particular fdj^Ues 
as commemorative of some spooml event, ' 

FEliKY, ftv^-re (Lat. t0;^n7), la 

is a right, arising- from royiil grani^ Or prescription, 
to carry men and horses acrqfea a river or arm lif ^ 
the sea for a rea&onablo, toll. Tho owiior a 
ferry is bound to keep a boat always' in repair 
ai%d readiness for the ns© of her Malesijr’e subjebte, 
foir neglect of which he is liable to be indicted. 
If a fen’y be erected so n^r to an. ancient ferry 
as to (haw away its custom; , it is a nuisance' to 


the owner of the old one, for wlikh tlu* law will 
give him iv^mody. No public ferry can he cst,ah 
lisjicd without a liceivso from tlio crown. Ihidgcsi 
hav'c taken the place of fevrks to a great extent, 
and they arc only found in the pi’csent uay ovei‘ 
streams niunijig through dat dislrictSt or in 
where the tmffiu is md’ sufficient to watrom the 
outlay which would be incurred hi eivttiija; ^ 
bridge. They aie also found .at the moutlis of 
tidal rivers, wluire a bridge would iutorferc with 
tho paBaitg<! of vC)Js'«ls, or its con.struction wonhl 
be attended with conriderablo euginecriug didi- 
culties. 

FESTI V ALS. {See Fkasts. ) 

FETIUHJSM, /et^-iiih'hvi, is the wor- 
shipping of a fetich. The W'oid foiioh i.s said to 
be derived from the Poi’tupicsc word bo- 

w'itched or possessed by fairi» h, und was npplitid by 
the early Portuguese travelkr.s to the objects 
worshipped by tho nogruos of Africa. Iloico 
the term has come to be generally rect i vod, 
and is applied to tho ascription of maivii'ul 
power to inanimate objcct.s, a.s stones, carved 
imago.s, &;c. 

F>EU , few . — In I>aw, a right to the use ami 
enj/dym(‘ut of lauds, houses, or other horiLublo 
sidd<jqli;, in conskleration o) an annual ]>Ji.ytmmti, 
k«/Vh ns/eU'dnty, and yranc other coiitingcnfc 
eiiai'gos- practically a pc: jvtual lca.so, Tlio 
woM is also sometimes employed to express iwiy 
kimriof'tcmno toy wliich the relation or suxiorior 
and ^Bsal constituted. 

FBtTOAL SYSTEM. /«'■<?«/ is 

that coftBtitutional hy:^toin which was in trod weed 
into Buropw by tho nortlu’i’n nations afler tho 
■fall of the Homan pewer, and which ha« left im- 
portant traces of its existence in most Eiu’Ojioiu 
coniitms. The term fet'd is of very doubtful 
thirivation, but must luob.ddy it is formed from 
T’eut«mic/cc or fek, wages or pay for «orvice, 
and odh or od, proiietty or po.s9ession ; n feud 
then being the property or ]>ossehsioii given u» 
w:igc.s for service. In order to secure their 
newly-acquired possessions, and at tho same 
time to reward thoir deserving followers, tho 
conquering generals were wont to allot large dis- 
triots, or parceh of land,to the Rui«*rior officers of 
the army, and these wmo by them dealt out again 
in smaller allotments, or parcels, to the inferior 
officers and soldiers. The condition aunexiSi to 
these holding Was that the ]>os»es«or should do 
service faithfully, both at home and in the wars, 
to him by whom they were given; for which 
purpose be took tho oath of fealty (Jttyamndum 
ftdelUatis), and in case of Die breach of this con- 
dition and oath, by not performing tile stipulated 
service, or by deserting the lord in battle, tlm 
lands were again to revert to him who ^riinted 
them. The ownershifi of the land, therefore, 
properly remained in the hands of tho su])erior, 
and probably at first was rositmablo byhirff at 
koanre, or At least on the death of the holder ; 
uL ill most countries, lands somi came to assimio 
an Ii©r©diiai*y chamoter, the rights of the 
superior on the death of a vns‘<al being oorifirnd 
to the exaction of certain .dues from bis son and 
successor, as a eonKidorotion for conforming to 
him the feud which his father had held, . Wlioro 
tho land descended to a female, tho superior 
was entitled to control her maniage for tho pur* 
pose of procuring a trustworthy a privi- 
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lege which, like the other, Was afterwards con- 
verted into a pecuniary payment. According to 
tins system, evei’y receiver of land, or femiatory, 
was bound, when called upon, to serve his im- 
mediate loid or superior, and to do all in his 
power to defend him. Sucli lord or superior was 
likewise subordinate to, and under the command 
of, a higher superior or lord ; and so on up%vards 
to the prince or general himselt. The several 
lords were also reciprocally bound in their re- 
spective gradations to prot<*ct the possessions 
they hud given. Thun the connection between 
lortl and vassal was rna<le to wear all the appear- 
<ince of a mutual interchange of benefits— of 
bounty an<i jiroteciion ou the one liand, ami of 
gratitude ami senicc on the other. In this wajr 
the feudal counectimi was estahlishod, and an 
army was always at command, ready to fight in 
defence of the whole, or of any part, of the newly 
ao(]uiied country. The wisdom of these mea- 
buros became evident to the other princes of 
Kuiope, and many of them who were indepen- 
dent adopted this .system as a means of strength- 
ening their power, parcelling out their royal 
territories, or persuading their subjects to siir- 
leuder up and refcako their own landed property 
under tlie like feudal obligations of military 
feaUty. Thus the feudal constitution, orWoo- 
iiinc of tenure, extended itself over all\the 
Western worhl ; and the feudal law.s drove lout 
the lioman, which had hitherto universally fcre- 
vailod. This system was adopter! in mos.t ciftm- 
tries of Kurope from the 9th to the end of/the 
i3tli century ; but it ditferod in various particu- 
lars in the different countries. Though there can 
be no doubt tliut feudal prinviples prevailed to 
a considcicible extent in tim polity of the 
Saxons in England, yet it was only when that 
countiy was oomjucrcd hy the Normans that it 
Was regularly established. In some respects, 
howevr-r, the system of feudalism established 
in England differed from that of France, from 
which it was taken. One of these was that the 
king wdH the universal lord and original pro-' 
pruilorof all the lands in lua kingdom, and that 
no man could possess, or hold, o^oy i>art of it, but 
what was mediately or immediately derived from 
him, to be held mediately or im innately of hinp 
upon fcuilal service. Hence the Conqueror in-’ 
troduced the practice of comneUiug those holding 
mediately as well as iminouiately of himself to 
swear fealty to him ; ami thus the inferior 
VRfisals were umlcv two oaths — the one of faulty 
to the king, the other of fealty to their im- 
mo'linte superior. It has been remarked, how- 
ever, that when the two iuU*rosfca came Into 
collision, the va-ssul rarely failed to obey his lord 
rather than his king. The wardship, or guardian- 
ahip. of the tenant during minority, which im- 
plied both the custoily of hia person and the ap- 
propriation of the profits of hi.s estate, was 
anotlier feature of English feudalism which did 
not exist in the French, In England, the whole 
comitvy. divided into about 60, cw knights* 
fees, the tenant of each of which appears to have 
byen obliged to keep the field at hia own expense 
for forty days, whenever his lord chose to call 
upon him. For .‘^mailer portions of land, smaller 
Pivuds of services were duo. Every ^eat 
tenant exSSrcjsoda jurisdiction, civil and criminal, 
over liis nhmediatc tenants, and held courts, and 
admiuistei^ect the laws within his lordship, like a 
sovoreigu prince. The existence of manor-courts 
and other small jurisdictions within the kingdom 
is one of the features of ihe feudal system. The 


land escheated to the lord when the tenant hdt 
no heir, and it was forfeited to him wlien he was 
found guilty cither of a breach of Ins oath of 
fealty or felony. There were also fines iniy.iolo 
to the lord on certain occasions, as well as aids, 
reliefs, &c. The vassal had also to atteml the 
lovcl''s courts, sometimes to witness, and some- 
tirncM to take part in, the administration of 
justice ; in battle, he was bound to lend his horse 
to ])is lord if dismounted, to kcei» to his side 
while fighting, and go into captivity as a liosbiigc 
for him when taken. It was a In each of faith to 
divulge his (the lord’s) counsel, to conceal from 
him the miicliituitions of otliers, to injure his 
erson or fortune, or to violate the sanctity of 
is roof. 

FEUILLANS, fu ’€' -i/ans, a reformed 
branch of the Cistercian order of monks, it 
watt founded by -Jean de la Barricre, abbot of 
the Cistercian monastery of Feudhins, near Tou- 
louse, in 15177, who, being op})0.sed to the groat 
la.xity of discipline that then prevailed, intro- 
duced a much more astute mode of life. He soon 
found many follows s, and they weie declared 
independent by *Si.vtus V. in it>86, Tboy w'ore 
afterwards divided, in 1630, into two congre- 
gations by Tope Urban VIII., wlio separated tlic- 
French from the ItaUans, and gave them two 
generals. They practised great austerities, g(»ing 
barefoot, aiul living on herbs. The cloister of 
tliiH order at Paris gave mwno to the colel)ratod 
political club which, during the French Lve\olu- 
tion of 1789, held its meetings there. It was 
founded in 1700, by Lafayette, Sicyos, T.aroche- 
foucauld, ami otheis, and was intended to sup- 
port tlie constitution against the ultra pai’ty. 
WTifen Count Claremont Tonnerre was elected 
prc-sulent of this club, a popular insurrection 
broke out against it ; and on the 28th of Mai oh, 
1791, the Assembly in the cloister was dispersed 
by the mob. 

FIAIIS fe'-arSj in Scotland, are the annual 
average prices of grain, deternuned in each 
county by tlie sheriff, proceeding on the report of 
a jmy, so as to regulate crown duties, ministers’ 
stipends, and the rents of agricultural subjects, 
whore these are made to depend upori thti jufice 
of grain, Tlio derivation of the word is uncertain, 
and, according to Dr, Jamieson, it is of Uotliic 
origin. 

FIAT, (Lat., let it be done). -- A decree, 
a short order or warrant of some judge for making 
out and allowing certain processes. 

FICHTE, PHILOSOPHY OF, feesh'^tai. 

{See Idealism.) 

FIOTION of LAW {Lat.ijictwjm'ie), is a 
supposition of law that a tiling i.s true, without 
inquiring whether it be so or not, that it may 
have the effect of truth so far as is consistent 
with equity. They are common in the Homan 
law, and are not unknown in that of England. 
The fictions of the Koman law apparently had 
their origin in the edictal power, and they were 
derised for the puriiose of providing for cases 
where there were no legal provisions. Fietione 
are resorted to in order to avoid a special hard- 
sljip or to remove some difficulty net provided 
for ny the law. Their existenco.supposes a defect, 
which it is the business of legislation to remedy ; 
and of late years many of them have^en removed 
from oUr laws ; as in the proceedings in ejectment 
(which m), FictimiB must he framed according 
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to the rules of hiw, and not what is merely 
imaginahle ; and thero ought to b© equity and I 
possibility in every legal Oction, An instance of j 
legal hotioii is afforded when a father brings an 
action against a man for seducing his daughter. 
The law then supposes fictitiously tliat the girl is 
lier fatlier’s servant, and that he has sustained 
pecuniary loss by her seduction. This maxim is 
invariably observed, that no fiction shall extcml 
to work an injury ; its proper operation being to 
prevent a mischief, or remedy an inconvenience 
that might result from the general rule of law. 

FIDET COMMISSUM, Awa 

sum (Lat. , committed to the trust), in the Koman 
law, denotes something given (usually by will) to 
one, in confidence that he wiU,^onvey it or dispose 
of it for the good of another. The obligation was 
not created l»y words legally binding, but by words 
of rc<iuest, and hence, originally, there was no legal 
ineaii.s of enforcing its fulfilment, till the time of 
Augustus, when a injetor was appointed whose 
sole Imsiness it was to see to the Juiei comniissa. 
The ]ierson intrusted with the property was 
callc«l jithiciarius^ and the person to whom it 
was intended to be conveyed, Jidei rommissaritm. 
Jn some parts of the (.Vnitiuent, as Germany and 
Uoll.ind, ihe , fid ei commissa form an important 
foatui’o in the conveyance of heritable property, 
U'.seinbling our laws of entail (which see) — a' 
person receiving the use of certain lands during 
hi.-i life, uj>ou condition of transmitting them uii- 
iiniMjrod, in a certain line, after his death, 

K 1 1] F. (,s'* c Fk ud a l »S vj^tkm). 

FIELD ALLOWANCE, a dsily amount of 
a(lditi»)nal ]iay giv'ou to olficers lu the liritish 
army iu couhidorUtioii of tlie extra expenses en- 
tailed on thorn by rcsson of theii service iu the 
Held, 'riu-re ore two difforont soitsof field allow- 
ances-’ ordinaiy and extraordinary. Kxtraordi- 
nnry alJowatK-e is only allowed when troop.s are 
really iu the Hold of action in actual warfare ; 
and no oHker roooivos thU unless present with 
the army iu the field. 

FIELD-MARSHAL, fcdd-imr'-shal (Ger., 

fdd marsfckall), the highest niiUtary rank that can 
be bestowc»l in tiie liritish army, and which is 
occasionally eonfeiTcd on general officers for dis- 
tinguishod services iu the field, and on piinces of 
the blooil royal in virtue of their position and 
connection with the Sovereign, it is rather a 
title of honour iu the British service than one 
which implies any particular duty tube discbar^e^l 
by the holder, like those of coinmander-ift-chief, 
general of division, general of brigade, ko. The 
title, in its iiresent form, is copied fiom that of 
feM-mir.'ichall In tlio German services, which was 
derived (rom the French term marcscJial de emupt 
Lvcirto offici'rs who performed, in former tibios, 
utics that wore similar to some' of those , now 
discharged by the heads of the commissariat 
department and mibcaiy train. The rank itself 
is of old Kfciiudiiig. The supreme command of 
tho English army was origipa][ly intrusted to a 
nobloinau styled the lord-maraml or earl-marahal 
of England; but when this <1%© was made an 
hereditary appendage to the dukedom of Norfolk, 
it had ceased to convey military rank, and mai*- 
.shals of the army were apx>6inted when occasion 
required. There are at present (1863) only liiree 
officers of this rank in tho British ai-my: -tl^e 
X>ukc of Cambridge, the Prince of 'WdlcjS, and 
Lord Strathnaim. 


Field Officers arc such as are ooinpetcnt to command 
battalions, as majors, colonols, and UeuUm.«U 'r,doaeh ; 
and the term is avqdied m contrast to tlmae who can 
only take company duties, sucli as oaptaiuei und lieu- 
tenants. 

.FIEJU:>lNO COURTS, fecr'^dhg (Oer,, 

I’kr, four), certain petty courts established nm<»ig 
early Gothic nations for the purpose of reu lermg 
8i)Cotly justice in flinall matters. They Avere so 
called because there were four of them established 
in each superior district or hundred. 

FIERI FACIAS, /fV-n fai-skd-as (Lat., 

I that you cause to be made ; usually contracted 
./i/rt), in Law, is a judicial writ of oxecuiioii that 
i lies where judgment is had for debt or dainugos 
recovered in the Queen’s courts. It is a command 
to the sheriff to levy the debt or damages on 
the goods and chattcl« of tlic defendants, and 
takes its name from the words of the writ, </uod 
fieri facias de b<>ni<i ct nataUis. This'^writ is 
to be sued ont witliin a year and a day after 
judgment, or the judgment must be revived by a 
seire^cias. This writ lies as well against privi- 
deged persons, poors, &c.. as other common 
Iversons ; and against executors and adminiatra- 
tors with regard to the goods of a deceased 
porsein. The slu'riff may sell the goods and 
chfcj^s of the party against whom the writ is 
issued, including oven his estate for yi‘urs or his 
growing crops, until ho has raised enough to 
eatgfy the judgment. TJio sheriff, however, c.au- 
uomawfully sell off goods lying upon any prorniscK 
demised to a tenant, unless the lundloid ho first 
paid'’]hl8 rent due before the execution, to the 
extent of one year's arrears, neither can he carry 
off, Of sell for the purpose of being cuiried off, 
any straw, hay, manure, or the like, from auy 
lands let to farm, in any case where, by the 
covenants or agreements in the lease, the (?arry- 
ing off of the same is prohibited la fcween land- 
lord and tenant. By 14 and 15 growing 
crops Bcizod and sold in execution by the sheriff 
are, nevertheless, liable for rout beconiiuj^ due 
aftoT such Heiznro and sale, so long as they 
Tcmaiu on tho lands. By i and 2 Vic. c. iro, 
money, bank-notes, bills of c.xchange, and other 
securities, may be taken under a writ of Ji fa. 
Under 8 and 9 Vic., c. 127, all iiersoiml goods 
and chattels can bo taken, excepting wearing 
apparel to the value of Ai5. If tlio sheriff sek© 
tho goods of a strauger, ho will be liable in 
damages. A fi fa may be issued in Chancery 
suits for the purpobo of obtaining satisfaction of 
any pecuniary demand, under a decreo or order 
from the court. A fieri facias de honis eededas- 
(ids is a wi’it issued when the defendant is a 
heneficod clerk having a lay fee, and addressed 
to the bishop of the diocoso, rerpiiring him to 
attach the ecclesiastical goodsaml chattels of tho 
defendant ih satisfaction of the chiim. 

FIERY CROSS. (^>ce Oiiantaka.) 

FT FA. {Sec Fieri Faoias.) 

FIFTEENTH, fif-tceatk' i.Bax., fiftpnfha)^ 
was tho name of a tribute, or im]>osition of 
money, anciently laid ux>on cities, boroughs, Ac., 
throughout the realm. It was so calleJ because 
it amourtted to a fifteenth pait of that which 
.each city Or town xvas valued at, or a fifteenth 
■jiart of every man’s personal estate, aeemding to 
a reasonable valuation. This sum was first re- 
duced to a certainty in the reign of Kdw'ard III., 
and long afUir, when tho value of money hud 
much changed, the amount to be paid by each 
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to«ya or })arish a« its reraainod a» then 

fixed* 

FIFTH^MONARCHY MEN, x/U, the 

name of a sect of religious fanatics who appeared 
in England during the Protcctorato of Oliver 
Cromwell, and whoso distingiiisliiug tenet Avas a 
belief in the speedy advent of n fifth monarchy 
(suceoedmff the four mentioned by Daniel’ -the 
Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and Jloninn), of which 
Christ was to bo Ijoad : and they proceeded so 
far as formally to elect him King at London. In 
olitics they were Kcpuliiicans of an extrema 
ind, and shortly l>efore tlie death of Cromwell, 
the leaders engaged in a conspiracy to murder him, 
for which they .suffered imprisonment. After 
the Epstoration, they attempted an insurrection 
in r(>6t, but were supproBsed, and Venner, their 
leatier, executed. 

FIN^ANCE, fe-nnns* (Pr.), in Political 
Eoononiy, is employed to denote the revenues of 
a king dr state. [Hue Taxation, Kkv£:nue, &c.) 

FINDBU OFGOODS,^„rf'-«.(Sftx../8y«n, 
to find). — The law on this subject is, that the 
finder of goods is to use all due imians to dia(tov<‘r 
the rightful owner ; and if he keep and appropriate 
the articles to his own use, knowing the rigbtiAil 
owner, or without having made duo cxertiob to 
find him out, ho is held guilty of larcoJiy. 
Failing the rightful owner, the goods bcuornelthe 
property of kirn who finds thorn. I 

FINE, jtHti, in Jaw, is a pecuniary mulcti or 
puiusbxneni imi>osed by a oompefcont jtirisdioCion, 
and was so called because it was said.AVi.m^<}t<rtfr<? 
dfi irartHyrismione -to make an end of the trails- 
gres-sion, 

FINE OF LANDS— In the old kw of 
ISngland, fictitious proceedings, in order to 
tri^sfer or s^'cure reaJ j^nripcrty by a mode more 
efficacious than an ordinary conveyan<M5, defined 
by Coke as an amicable composition and final 
agTx^uient by leave and licence of the king or hi^ 
justiciaries. The law was abolished by the Fines 
and Recoveries Act, 3 and 4 William IV* 0. 74. 

FIRE (Sax.,/?/r),— At a period when cause 
and effect, fen’m and essence, were net distinctly 
separated, fire became an object of i^eJigious 
veneration {^ee Fihk-W obshtp). A distinguished 
€lemei\t in mythology, an extjressive symbol in 
poetry, and an important agent in the systems of 
cosmogony. It gained a plaee> among the elo- 
ments, and for a long time wh, 8 bcHeved to be a 
part in tho composition of all bodies, 
ami tO reipdro oply the 00 miurrenoo of favourable 
circurastanocs to dove^lop its activity. At a later 
period, fire, under the. name of was 

considered to be the source of all chemical action. 
At tho present day, the phenomena ^hich were 
formerly asiotibed to the wo attribnted to the 
offeotia of heat. ( 4 'ee CoMBUSstaoN, HjratJ . 

Fire* fiacred aa 4 Symbolic, the Jl^Iosalc law the 
fire on the altar was cnnslderetl siicrod and was to be kept 
cTcrbuxsilng : and no common fire was to be used for 
abumt or for burning incense, f^acred fire 

wan kindled frofi* heaven on the doilioaUcn of, the 
temple^ Jnstance* are recorded whore Ood vouchsafed 
aup^itatiitod. fireffc *h«r offoriugsUf itwfivWuaJa t and 
the uarrativeuf the deeceni of fire to bum up l^iab’s 
ufifedxw, on of his oontost with the piiests 

of Uamis '«r‘nr^’fa#iiiac. In tho Bible the 'tire & used 
■^mboUcalSy .to mjmjeen*' the characteriiitics of the 
J^vlue nature, i# spoken of as “ a coneumlng 
fife,” a ** devouring Bs^ and Are is also tho <emblem 
of a liasMvg or ^pudlyiiir pmeess effected in the 
spiritual Ofitare of'pemans m epvenasnt with ^od. On 


the S.'ttarday of tlio fireek Kasiter wgck, tho <3ruek and 
Armeuian monks at Jerui.Aleia profeas to kindle “ holy 
fire/ at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. A pro- 
cesHion of ecclesiastics with banners and crosats 
maroluefi thrice round tho church, and the lire appears 
in the aepulchra. A scene of great tumult, not un- 
frequently roaultlng In broken limbs or even lo.s<« of 
life, follows, the ciowd endeavouring to light candles 
at the holy fire, believing ttuvtif they succeed, their en- 
trance into heaven is assured. In the Llomish Church, 
the ceremony of blessing fire is observed at Easter, 
The fire is kindled by sparks struck from a stone, in 
remembrance of Clirist ns the great eornor utone. All 
the liglits on the altar having been previou.dy ex- 
tinguished, in order that they rnaj^ be rekindJed fi jiii 
the nev/ fire. Imposing ceremonies accompany the 
relighting, and tlic tuoiiming decorations, whicii on 
Ootxl Frulay symbolize the oaath of (.fiinst, are re- 
moved, and brighter colours and the lighted candles 
betoken rejoicing over His re.s«rroctioTi. 

In RoraWry, a fi.'itno of fire, a fire-ball, or other 
representation of fire on armorial bearings, indicates 
that the iJerson to whom they wore granted “]>er- 
formed brave action with an ardent courage, their 
thoughts always a.sphin.^ as the lire dcjuIs upwards ’ 

FIRE AND SWORD, LETTEIIS OF, 

in the early law of SScotland, were letters granted 
by the Scotch privy comieil against any one who 
refuscnl to obey the rlecreos of a court, ami weie 
principally employed to dislodge rofractoty ten- 
ants wh9 refused to give up posscbsion as required 
by ordci* of the juxlge. These letters authon/.cil 
the sheriff to cull foT the assistance of the county, 
ami dispossess him by all methmls of force. The 
iwactieo iu)W is, where on-a oi>poscs l)y violence 
the execution of a decree or any lawfxd diligence, 
which the civil magistrate is not able by himself 
or his officers to make good, to make npplication 
to tlie milih’iry for assistance, who enforce the 
execution mtiUiurL 

F IRXCBOTE, -Itoie ( Anglo-Baxon). — Tho 

ri^il of a tetL'int to cut wood on tlio estate for 
the purpose ot fuel. (-Sre EstoVkhs.) 

fire-brigade, an institution of rm 

and fire-engines, fire-ei»capfr;s, and other api'aratus, 
under the comniarid of a eaipe-riritcndent, for the 
purpose of being in a constant state of rca<line«-s 
to xireaerva property and life from destruction by 
Are. Until tfio year 1835, all tho fiiv* inHuranco 
companies of Ix)ndon hml distinct and separate 
ostahliahroento of fire-engines, &c. ; but in that 
year the Union, the Sun, tiie Itoyal Exchange, 
the Atlas, ami the Phrenix oompanios joined thoir 
establishments of fij’c - engines toj^etlier, and 
farmi?«l one assocliition or “ fire-brigade.” Tina 
association l^lfcd until the year 183a, when it was 
dctcrmuuHl tddntorporate all tiie Ijetacbod forces 
of enghms belonging to the remaining firo offices 
which had not joined the association ; and this 
complete band of engines and men was placed 
under tfitJ command of a superintendent, each 
comptuiy paying so much towards the 8upi>oi't of 
the whole. Mr Braidwood, at that time the 
director of the fire-ongiucs of Edinhui^h, wus 
invited to take the command of tliis new force, 
suid he accepted the apjiointment. Up to that 
time, therefore^ the strength of the protectivf-rt 
from file coiisistedof about 300 parish or peroohial 
endues, kept up fey tlie rarioUa parishos under 
acts which passw ip the years 1768-74; Secondly, 
there were a la^ge "‘number of private engines 
kept by toerehants, firms, and largcmaanfacfcories ; 
ana>, thirdly, theyo. was the comparatively small, 
but weU,-or®«ii2ied force of tho Luiidon fire- 
brigade. The force of this latter consisted of 
between ^ and 40 large engines capable of 
thi-owhig 88, gallons a minute to a height of from 
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50 to 70 feet, and a number of fimfdlcr engines 
drawn by haiui. and comparatively useless in any 
largo ilro. In tlie year i86r, the tojiiiblo fire at 
tlio cotton amt depot wharves, Toolcy Street, 
broke out, which extended to several other 
wharves and 'warehouses, and continued burning 
for fifteen days, Mr. Brablwood, the iJitrepi<t 
supeiintpudent of the London Fire-brigade estab- 
lishment, lost his life by the falling of some of 
tlie buihliugs. The Fire-brigade Bill of 1866 
enj|)owered the associated insurance oflices to turn 
ovfv their establishment to the MotropoUtan 
Board of Works. The new system was to be 
maintained by a contribution of £10,000 per 
ipimun from the Government, a feix on the rate- 
payers of the metropolis, Mid a contribution from 
the itisnrauoc offices. It was also establisUcd 
under this act that the force of riremen should he 
under the command of an officer» to be oalleti the 
chief officer of the metropolitan Fire-brigade. 
Captain Shaw, formerly entrusted with similar 
duties at Belfast, was appointed to that position. 
The ^vllolo of London is divided into four large 
districts, <listinguished by tho letters A, B, O, 
and D. Tlie A district includes engino-estahH^- 
ments in Westminster, Bromptoji, Fulham, Ken- 
sington, Haimncvsmith, Bay s water, Nottiftg Hill, 
r\nlcUu,gton, St, John s Wood, Hampstead, Baker 
Street, Jiegcut Street, and Highga^to. In the B 
district fire-brigftdo establishments are formed in 
Farringdou Road, Islington, St. Luke’s, Watjing 
Street, Chandos Street, Bloomsbury, and St. 
Ban craw, Tho third, or O diatrict, has fire- 
brigade oatablisbmcnts In Welldose S<^uaro, Beth- 
nal Green, Hackney, South Hackney, Stoke 
Newington, Mile End, Bow, KatoUff, Hsh<fiX»- 
gatc, Shoreditch, J)e Beauvoir ToWttj aad White- 
chnjad. In the fourth, 01* D district, ftre-brSgade 
posts are to be fotmd in Kensington, Soathwark, 
Toolcy Street, Rothorinthe, Old Kent Bo(»d, 
Woolwich, Greenwich, Lewisham, CattiberwelL 
Sydeiihanu BriKton, Olaphani, Tooting, Wands- 
worth, and Waterloo. Until the year i866, the 
dii^-y of tlic Fire-brigade was to save property and 
imfc fife, ultlioiigh, of course, they exerted them- 
selves in the latter ]''»aHicuJar as well as in the 
former. The duty of saving life from fire was, up 
to that poiod, intrusted to the Royal Society for 
tho Vroteotion of Ivifc from Fire, which was 
<>HtHblishod, like tho fxmdon Fire-lirrgadie, in the 
year 1833. Tliis aockty attende^l to the proper 
appofiitmcnt of firc-i'hciipes, ladders, Abc., being 
placed in the viwrious districts and pariBh<^, and 
it kept up a sufficient bwly of men for their 
ntteudance. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
obtained permission from Vafliamcnt iii 1866 for 
power to tslte ovel the whole plant of the Royal 
Society for rnAcction of life frOra Fu*©, In the 
Hjipic year also a salvage corps, also under tho 
direction of the Mctrdjmlitan Board lyoths, 
WHS forniod. There are rdiout 60 engine staiiona 
on bind, and 4 tloafcbig statio as 011 1 Ivor. Tho 

bvigiulo coiislste of tnore than 400 active and 
higlily-trained men, nearly all selefeted from tho 
Roynl or metcantil© marine. Therearo idKint 30 
land and 3 floating steam firo-c^n^/j3bnf]ttihtmL 
or hand- worked, card nearly 150 ftfO^esJcapC* aiwi 
long scaling ladders. The yoiWr 
connected by telegitiphic wee, A oOfittnM 
look-out is Kept at oach station.' Xh Btrotal of 
the suburban districts volunteer , 
have been formed, suppovtexl by 
Most of tlie krger proviiwibl totww hirife fitsr- 
bvigades, m<«lcEed on the krget Ostablishmentin 
the metropolhr* . , 


FTllE, ORDEAL BY. {Sr-r OnoKAb.) 

FT B> E-B A1 y 1 X G, [Se<' ) 

J TRE-W ORSHTP. — ^Ltis generally believed 
that the worship of fire originated W'ith tho (ihal- 
dcann ; and there is a dowLli truilition tbav/J\'rAh 
and Abraham were expelled from Zur bwainn> 
they I’efuyed to join in the prcvaleut wuvrtl»i,>* 
(Scr I;uKftREB, I*Aj[iSEK9, and ZORVASTKIAN 1(J5- 
biuiox.) 

FIRMAN, FERMAN, on FIRMAUN, 

py~nHm (For,, an order), is a word employed in 
Turkey to dejdgimtc anj' rlcoreo issued by tho 
Forto and authonficattd by tho sultan’s own 
cipher <ir sij:nefc. Each of the ministers and 
metnlKTK <jf the divan has fciie right of signing 
firmaiiH I'oLitivo to the bnsiriessof his own tlopart- 
mont, but only the gi'and vizier is authoriwm to 
place at their head the cipher containing the in- 
t}orlace<l letters of tho sultan's name, which aion« 
gives them force. A <lef:refe signed by tho s>i,Uu u 's 
own hand is called hatti The br- 

man is also ajipHed to a pasjiport issued either by 
the Forte or «• pasha, enjoining tho subordiuRtie 
authorities to grant xwotection and assistance io 
the tAvclkr in whose favour it Is granted. In 
Indi>4 a written petinission to trade ia called a 
firmah. 

BSRST-BORN. — By the Mojjaic law, the 
fitat^bonn male, whether of man or animal, was 
conjgiterod to be devoted to God. In tho caw of 
firsllbom male children, the law required Ilwit 
tlie5^lM>iild bor<i«let>Tnc<l, witlun one month al\<‘r 
bivth.\by an offering ndi cxcoj‘ifing in value five 
shekcl^-of rilvor. The firtit-born nf clean animnla 
wore to be delivered to tho pri<^sts for eacrifico. 
()$ee FjRIMOGKNITrKK.) 

FIR’ST-FRUIT^ (i^t., thedow# 

and Other ancient peoples offered a portio.i of 
the first-fruits of the earth to the Divine BoiUfj 
as an acknowledgnu-ht ami thauk^giving. Bi 
the English Church, fh'Ht-frults were tho priJtfc«i 
of every spiritual living for one year ; claimed by 
the jioi'Ki fiom all clerks appointed to benclicr^^s. 
In Engluml, this claim was first a«80rt««l in fclio 
reign of !&ing John, ami theji only with regard 
to such clerks as the i;»otio himself apj«>inted to 
benefices ; but subset|ueutly they were <«lemandod 
and taken by him from all clerks, by whomsoever 
apiK>inte<l. By 26 Henry VIII. 0. 3, the pay- 
ment of tirst-feuLts was imnsf erred from tl.o 
l>0po to the king, and their value fixed, as it is 
coIImI, ‘^‘iu the king’s hooka.” Finttlly, tjuecn 
Aime gav^ up this brf^nch of the royal revenue to 
the ChuToh to form a ^icrpctual fund for tic 
iwigmentation of small livings. This is usually 
called Aune’a Bounty. 

FIHC, OB FISClTHl, :Ut.), 

the namic given amcm^f the Roinaus to the priv>'te 
■trcasuiy of the sovereign, in oj)fw>sition to the 
or public keasiuy ; but afterv'ai’ds, 
when tho soxmrei^h l^wcr became abstvlute, ti'»c 
tw<i terms came to be synonymous, aud fi!«r-us 
was Applied generally to the property of tho 
State. In 1/aw, on the cO»ibinewt of 

Europe, ilscusi is applied to the public trcafuiry, 
irihich is enl^tied to all fines, forfeited gooU^f, 
gobiis witliodfc Ah owner, &c , ; whence our term 

3fi^KCAL^ pertaining to the publiu 

tjJ'Coeury or revenue, lV:ct'«.} 

FISHERlElS^, a term applied to various 
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stations and localities arotand oiu? own coasts and 
tliOMO of other nations, where tlio difFeront shoals 
of fish used by man for food are to be fonnd at 
certain seasons of the year ; and where the 
business of catching or entrapping the selfsame 
ftsh is carried on by fishermen, an c’rclusive class 
devoted to the occupation. Fi8lierie,s or fishing- 
grounds have been often the subject of disputes 
and embroUments between different governments, 
and sometimes even treaties havt* boon effected m 
their especial right ; to instance w'hioh, it may 
be mentioned th.at a convention was signed at 
Paris on the 2nd of Augn.st, 1839, between 
France and England, to fix the limits of the 
oyster anti t)thor fisheries which approximated 
the coasts of the two nations. The limits within 
wliieli tli(' general right of fishing is exclusively 
reserved to the subjects of the two countries 
are fi.Ked at three miles distance from low water 
mark. In 1854, a similar treaty was concluded 
between (jlreat Britain and the United states 
relating to the right of fishery between the 
Britixsh colonies and North America and the 
United States. Fislierie.s are of the greatest 
importance to nations, and especially to England, 
whose extent is insular, and bounded on (3 very 
side by the sea ; because fisli forms one ot the 
articles of principal consumption as food, alid is 
also an article of excliangeablc nature with Jther 
nations in the paths of commerce. The priiiSUpal 
kinds of fish which have separate fisheriei'lare 
whales, cod, ling, hake, hei rings, lob.^tUrs, 
machercl, oysters, pilchards, salmon, anchojics, 
sardme.s, sturgeons, anil tunn^. The Ibjpisli 
tlshcrios arc carried on in various pait.si^ our 
doraunona. Whahs are principally caught/along 
the shores of Greenland, in Davis’ Straits, and 
the Soutli Seas, ns well as near the southern 
]>ortioua of Australia and tho Cape of Good Hope. 
With regard to those fisheries which are earned 
on more closely to our own shores, tliat of the 
herring, on fho coasts of Scotland, in the Irish 
8ea, and along the British Channel, must be 
osi»oeially noticed. The herring is fished for by 
drlfl-nH», which are composed of several lengths, 
and by traM nets ; tho hitter, however, are the 
most useful. Tlio Irish bernng fisheries are not 
so productive as the Scotch, but they are yearly 
stimulated hy public grants of money for their 
furtherance ; and the same tnay be said of all 
other species of fisheries in Tndand : this is owing 
not BO much to their unprofitoblonoss as to lack 
of industry in their prosecution. The 
tshery U carried on along the coast of (jornwall 
and Devon, and is of groat importance in the 
trade. Tho pilchard is caught in the months 
of Augu.st, SoptetnhcT, November, and Dceem- 
ber, and is salted and iiaeked for exportation, to 
the Mediterranean and other foreigti markets. 
Tho salmon fishery is carried on chiefly on tho 
rivers and eatuario-s of Scotland and Ireland, 
Aberdeen in Scotland, and Cork in, Ireland, are 
the chief salmon stations, from whence the fish 
is sent to various parts of the kingdom. (For a. 
do»crii*tidn Of the salmon, see article under that 
heading.) The imj, and, hake fisheries are 
carried on al<?ng Scotland abd Irehinti, and about 
tho banks of Newfoundland. These ftsheriea 
themaelvojj hiay be said to dato thoir origin from 
the disv'ove^’. of the Bortuguefie, in the year 
■isco, and are the sole suiiport of the dwch 
lers in land. The mackerel 

and other miffor fisheries are carried on aldhg 
our owja coasts,. and do not need sopanite men- 
tion. The shell-fish which are so much consumed 


by ns are fonnd in the Channel IslaniU and 
about the English Channel. (For whale-fishery, 
sec WhalM.) 

FISHERMAN’S RING. —A ring belong- 
to the Bo]»0, and used as his signet for tlie 
signing of briefs and bulls. On the death of a 
Bono, it is broken, and a new one is presented 
to liis successor. On one side it bears the name 
Of the reigning pope; on the otlur his aims, 
suiiciseding the figures of St. Beter and St. i’aul, 
borne previously to the 16th oentiuy. 

FIVE-MILE ACT. -*An Act (17 Chas. IT., 
c. 2) passed in 1665, which forbade Nonconformist 
preachers, who refused to subscribe to tlie oatli of 
non-resistance, to come within five miles of any 
corporation (unless they were travelling), under a 
penalty of 1^40. This Act was repealed in 1689. 

FIVE POINTS, THE, arc the five prin- 
cipal points of coiitrover.sy between tho Oal- 
viiiists and Arminians. {See Cat.vinjsw. ) 

FIXTURES, jiks'-tnres, in Law, aio things 
annexed to housc.« or lauds, which become, imme- 
diately on annexation, part of the reality itself, 
and arc governed by the same laws a,s apjfiy to 
heritable property. The question as to what are 
or are not fixtures is of some importance, as deter- 
mining the rights of landlord and tenant, hidr 
and executor, &c. I'ixtuie.s in general are ]»cr- 
sonal chattels lot into tho earth, or cemented nr 
otherw'ise fixed to some erection previously at- 
tached to the ground, and are tliiis legally im- 
movable. If they be entirely clear of the .soil, 
they arc not fixtures, and may be carried off at 
pleaSiire. The general lulc is, that whenever a 
tenant has affixed anytliing to tho promi.ses dur- 
ing his term, ho cannot again sever it without the 
landlord’s consent. To this rule, hoAvever, vari- 
ous exceptions have been made in favour of what 
are termed trade fixtures. A tensrifc may safely 
remove such things as ho has fixed to the frecliold 
for purposes of trade or manufacture, i)rovid.‘d 
the removal cause no matonal injury to the 
estate. As regards agricultural fixtures, it is pro- 
vided by 14 and is Vic, c. 25, that if any tenant 
of a farm or lauds shall, with the consent in writ- 
ing of the landlord for the time being, at Ins own 
cost crock any farm- buildings, cither detached or 
otheiwise, or put up any other building, engine, 
or machiaery, either for agricultural pin poses or 
for (Jie purposes of trade and agriculture (wdiich 
aliall Mut have been put up in pursuance of some 
obligation in that belialf), then all such huihling, 
engines, and machinery shall bo the propei ty of 
tho tenant, and shall bo removable by Ijim, not- 
withstanding that the same, or any i)att thereof, 
may be built in, or permanently fixed to the soil; 
so as the tenant, in making such removal, do not 
in any wise injure the land or buildings belonging 
to tho landlord, or otherwise do put the same in 
dike condition a.s they were in heforo the erection 
of anything so removed. But the tenant, before 
malcing any such removal must give tho landlord 
or bis agent one month’s previous notice in writ- 
ing of his intention to <lo so ; and if the landlord 
orliis agent elect to purcliasc tho things i>roposed 
to be removed, then tho tenant’s right to remove 
the same shall cease, and the value of the things 
shall be ascertained by two referees, one to bo 
chosen by each jiarty, or by an iihipiro to be 
narned by such referees, and shall be paid or 
allowed in account by tho laiullord’ wlio shall have 
so elected to purchase. Another exception to tho 
general rule is in favour of such fixtures as are 
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put up for onuiniontor domestic uso, um hangings, 
stoves, kv.; but not such as have become ],>art of 
tlio tcuemeul, and constitute permanent improve- 
ments. For inscance, a tenant must not remove 
a conservatory, fixed to and comniimicatiug with 
rooms in a dwelling-house by windows and doors. 
A liui-serymau may remove trees or shrubs planted 
expressly for purposes of sale, but not hot-houses 
or green-housoK ; and piivate persons may not 
remove fruit trees although planted by them- 
selves. 

FLAG, /a;/ (Sax,, to wave in the 
air), tlio name given to pieces of cloth, or bunt- 
ing, of various colours, and often bearing various 
devices, that aro hoisted in conspicuous places on 
polos or at the mast-head of vessels, and allowed 
to float on the breeze for different purpo.se8. {See 
Knsign.) The lu’imary object of a flag is to de- 
note nationality, and it is more esiiocially used 
fnr this pur}>os(' at sea, to allow commanders of 
vossola to show others to what country their ship 
4 )olong 8 . The use of flags is probably of very 
early date, families and tribes, as well as 
nations, being distinguished, in the early ages of 
the world, hy emblems embroidered on a small 
Bcpiaro banner^ In medieval times, we flfid that 
the practice was still continued. Tlie Saracens, 
ill the '/til century, had adopted a green stan- 
(laid, winch, with the addition of a crescent, is 
dill the national flag of Turkey; and about the 
same period, the liorse of the Sax<m perpetuated 
in the nnnorhxl bearings of Hanover, aro the 
Iduckiavoiiof the Danes, were w^ell-known en- 
signs that floated over many a battle-field on 
English soil. Of the flags peculiar to Great 
IJjitiin, the principal is the Iloyal standard, 
consisting of the armorial bearings of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland combined, vvhich is hoisted 
wlioiever her IMajcsty happens to be resifKng or 
oji vossuIb when the queen or any of the roynl 
family ivS on board. The Admiralty flag con- 
hi.sLs of a gold anchor borne on a red field; and 
the national flag, known as the Union Jack, 
consists of the re<l ciosa of St, George, and the 
red and white saltires of St. Patrick and St, 
Andrew conibmed, on a blue field. The ship in 
which the admiral of the fleet hajipeiis to bo al- 
ways carries the union jack. When this flag 
is hoisted by a merclnmt ship, it is distinguished 
by liaving a wliite border round it, and is then 
called a merchant jack. Flags of various shapes 
and colours are used as signals for communi- 
cation in tlie Koyal navy and British mercliant 
service. Ditferent signiflcations are also^at- 
tached to plain flags of one simple colour ; thus, 
a yellow flag indicates that thei'e is sickness of. a 
dangerous character on board the vessel which 
boars it, or that the ship is performing quaran* 
tine ; a white flag is well known amona all 
nations as a flxig of truce, and betokens a 
for a temimrary cessation of hostilities, for the. 
purpose of communicutionbotwcenhostileparties, 
or for burying the dead slain in battle, ; a black 
flag, on tile other hand, is the emblem, of piracy, 
or betokens a determination, on the part of those 
who hoist it, to resist to the last, and' to Mv^, or 
take no quarter. When a fhig is hoistea 
ina.st higli, it is a mark of mourning when it' is 
hoisted upside down, it forma ^ si^ialof distress. 
A blue flag, with a square white centre, qalled 
the lilue-Peter, is hoisted when a vessel is about 
sail, and is the signal of departure, A short 
triangular flag called a burgee ; a lpnger flag 
of the same shape, signal pendant; a square 


flag, with a triangular piece cut out of the end 
farthest from the haulyards, with the 
turned towards the eoiitre, a cornet : and a v^ry 
long narrow flag, losembling a strip of ribbon 
tapering to a i»oiut, which is borne at the mast- 
head, is called a peiulant. 

Flag-Officers. — A class of officers in the navy above 
the rank of captain, who have eommands or fleet;. 
Ela^ officers am divided into three ninks. The 
aduiiral wears his flag at the main ; the viee-adniiial 
at the fore ; and the rear-admir.d at the nur.zeii. in 
each case the flag bears a red cross on a wliite ground. 
A commodore is occasionally a flag officer, and he is 
distinguished hy wearing a broad pennant. 

Flag-Ship, the nautical term ajiplied to the linc-of- 
battle ship, frigate, or other vessel, which carries the 
flag officers hi command. 

Flog of the Prophet. The sacred banner of the 
Mahomedaris, bears the name of Sanjak-Shenf, 
Originally, a white flag, mode of tlio turban of tho 
Koreish captured hy tlie prophet, w:is need ; but g.avc 
pLico to a bliick flag, consisting of the cm tain that 
hung before the tent of Ayeshah, one of tho wives of 
Mahomet. Jtwas brought into Kuropo by Aimirath 
Til. in the i6fb centiuy and is preserved in a costly 
^chest in tlie Seraglio iit C'onataiuinople and caiefullj 
guarUedi Tills is not the flag exhibited when a lioly wai 
is prodalnaeil, although tho xieoplo behove it to be so, 

FLiJuG ELL ANTS, finJ-cV -hints 

larCi t 4 b(?at), tlic nemo of a sect of religious 
fauatioB tlnit sprang up in Italy about the yoai 
I860. / They were so calli>d from tbo tlagcllatiouB 
or wbippinj^s which theyr administered to tlicm- 
scUvfi the loxnding dootrinc of their croed bciiiK 
that Iw mortifying tho flesh in every couceivable 
manntV they propitiated the wrath mid gained 
the favour of the Deity. They formed them- 
selves into largo bantls or compnnics, and went 
about from place to jdace. carrying banncrH and 
crpases, singing penitential hymns, and whijiping 
themselves until the bloorl flowed. In 1261 they 
Xmssed iritoOoi'innny, and there made many cou- 
verta ; but on account of their irregularities and 
disorderly^ proceedings, a genoral outcry was 
raised against them, and they were at length put 
down. A second gioat outbreak of tins mania 
took xilace after i3.p>, when that terrible scourgo 
the black deatli had swept over Europe and 
carried olf so many persoins. Tho imaginatiuns 
of the people, already excited by tlie pestilence, 
were ready to seize upon tliis siqioratition, wdiich 
spread rapidly through Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, Sweden, and even England. Tho 
scenes of the previous century were re-enacted 
with even greater excesses tnau buforc. Idcn 
and women indiBcriminately now appeared in 
public half-naked, aud lunlerwciit those eolf- 
inflicicd scorgings. They held that flagellation 
was of equal virtue with baptism and the Lord's 
Supper ; that forgiveness or sins was to be |>ro- 
cured by it without the blood of Christ ; that the 
law of Christ was hoou to be abolished ; and t’nat 
^new law, cnioining a baptLm of blood, to be 
administered by whipping, was to take its place. 
They were condemned by a bull of Clement M,, 
auvl, other severities wcj o i>ractised against tliem, 
until at length they disapppar. Again, in the 
year 1414, anew troopof tl'ieii:ifauatic8.;n;ido their 
appearance in Germany, under the lead ei ship of 
one Conrad Schmidt, who churned to h.avc a 
divine mission. They were even inorri wild in 
their extravagances than tlieii’ prcdfii'ostiors, re- 
jecting all forms of worship, and holding that 
faith and flagellation were alone necft^sary to 
salvation, Thoir doctrines were coudomned in 
the Ooimcil of Constance ; and they wjHre every- 
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w>uro persocHf.o<l, 4in(l tliom were burnt 

aa limtjlca ; ainoiig wbond was their leatUr, 
Sohmult it but it was with tiifliculty that their 
sys^tn waa at length sni>pressed. 

FI (A MEN, jhi* nun (Lat.), the name ^ven 
to a, Kerman priest «lovofcod to the service of one 
pi^rtieular god. There woreftfteen flamens, each 
of tviKun ruccivod a distinguishiu^ cpitJxet from 
the name of the deity to .whom lie ministor€.d. 
Tbo Tnost dignified were those of Jupiter, Mars, 
andQuiriuus, and were called ve'spf'ctivoly Flaffhen 
X>irdu, FU( nun Martial QrfirinaliSi 
and tiicy Udongod to the juitrician order ; the 
others K*ing pfebeitins. T.h*^ name < fiamcsti is 
derived from the cap or fillet which they WOrq on 
the head. When the emperors were deiMd, th6y 
also had ilamons. ! 

FLIEOB, ORBEB OFTHE GOtOEST, 

jlfciss (HoiX.f Jlcoii ). — This order, one of f|ie most 
(HHtiuguieed in ISurope, wa« foxtndcd in fhe year 
1430, by Philip TJI., dukoof Burgundy, r, One of 
its privclegcs confoircd on the succciaors of 


by the Government and deposited in the Consis- 
tory Court of London. Marhjage.) 

FLEET PBT80N^ a famous London prison, 
BO called from being situated on the river Kleet, 
a rapid sfrenm wliich flowed into the Thanvs, 
now covered over. This prison, which stood on 
the east side of fleet Market (clo.ired away for 
the construction of Farringtonstreet), was founded 
iu 1157, and to it wore formerly committed tlioso 
who had ineurred the displeasure of the Btar 
Chamber. ]\fany of the zeJi^iouH martyrs in the 
w>ign« of Mrtry and Fli^abeth weic imprisoned 
there. When tliat court was alxdisheci, it ho- 
came a prison for dohtors, and for persons charged 
with contempt of the courts of CMianeery, Fx* 
cberiuer, and ('>ommon Plenn. The fleet was in* 
famously mtunoiablc for the atrocities practifle<l 
by the kcenors during the iBtli century. This 
priiwxn was burned in the great firo t>f Tjoiidon, in 
t6fS6', aiirl .again during the Cordon riots, in 1780; 
and wn« pulled down in idf6, 

FLO(NiIN(jt, J{f}(/-piin/ (Ang.-Sax.), a de- 
gniding system, much Joais frequently resorted to 


Philm the title of hereditary grand nnw»Wr of^ than formerly in our cenie of punishvni'tjts (ex- 
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the order ; ami, in consequence of this, it passed 
ov«?r both to the empire of Aiiwbria (on ajccouut 
of tbo inherit, Hree of tl>xi dukedom of Burkuxidy) 
and to f^ain. the death of the cckpvated 

Chavlea v . Tho owJer can bo coiifcTted b«Ak by 
the Soverf^grw of Austria and of Spain, V The 
chain of the i« now worn only bf the 

grand- mAisfcor. tlic knights wear a golden K'^e 
on u rod iibWa. The namo evidentl/ Was 
derived from 14»o clafssic legend of Jfwon OT'dtke 
G<jideii Fleece. A 

FLEET MAREIAGF8 were eerWn ir- 
regular marriages which were very prevalent in 
England in tbo latter half of the 17W1 «».nd 
the earlier half of iSth boMtttrks, W«l 
so caEod from being oeiebi-atod in tire Fleet pi-jeon. 

The persoUH who coiebi'ated these marriages were 
clergymen of the Ohtirch of England, liuprisbned 
for debt, who, hating lost all sense of propriety# 
wore willing thus to prostitute tlieir calhug. 

Young ladies w«ro oompelled to marry against 
their wills, and young men. were inveigletl into 
mamagoa with the most worthUws ohamotew#-^ 

while profligates fonpd it vwy convenient, ns eu^ ^ ^ , „ 

abling them to ojiter into a wuib^i which pigSt'timu in the "patrioisn quarter; bnt'ixouie 

could dissolve at ploo^nrer The aooouftts of. ^ authorities allege that they wero held iu a ciious 
number of marriages thus oclebreited ara almost { erected on the hill Hor tulorum. 

performed iu the chapel of thel'le*‘.t ^ hut Vy an I ^ X 
kot'of iWlbment nmaa in the reign of Q^en 
Anne, nu^.jriagc»,in cKap^ils without ba«in« 

prohibited, end then tlie marriag«!B took place in and who 

Wro« w thp worn, by tb0 

mmi,. Ov«r ««! doom weic »tgAoi»ae *!“** *’?•'* »>id darkneMi ^ere two 

tl»o wscrii>tion/"MArrii«e»,p8rfOTmed -«dffii».“,i ?i®^^ rwetavely, all 

Atte™n.ta w 'made to^op tbe practice by *’*“ li«»4,4>«w<>«l<=d. 

perKona-who Jmd nothing to lose,,, . At lengw^ 
however, this enbemity wu* brought A iomimt- 
tion by 36 <Slcoi:ge It c, sy, which deriafed that 
’njamAg««4«^J*mahmd m any place ^^hol' Ilian a 
ofetireEdr'piblfe chapel and ^ithouit ade pnblica- 
thm pi h»nn», or license obtained ftpu a 
proper w^ wbi only void, but sub- 

fecUd them to fehmy, 

punirtlM'vibit r%y trett»po#%atwn for fourteen yoars. 

Fieut' mrtkigre were feept^ 
wiJ‘ in <>f the regittrer'iJ.lMks, 

more th»^ thotwnnd wfhb p^mm^ 


c^>t in caofes of boys or youths coriyirictcd of inis- 
flbmnatroul’N, garreters, and other peri)etratiors of 
brutal a^sftaults}, and ibis now xwactically extinct 
in the navy. It was totally abolished in the army 
by feke Army Disciplmc Act, passed in April, i 88 i. 
In tho Middle Agos, flogging uaetl to be one of 
the most favourite methods of punwhment, and 
criminals were often whipped through the town 
on convi'otiou of the most tiifling ofioncc. Unril 
very recent times, pupils in public and some 
private schools too were cruolly Bagged, many 
sebpoimastcra appearing to suppose that the in - 
flktioii of the punishment was an essential i»art 
of any priqict system of education. 

FL(X>I), {Sjiee Dblugk.) 

FLORAJ.1A, Jto'Tai'de^a (I^at.), a foaliv.-il 
which, in auci'cnt Komo, used to he celehiatcd in 
honour of Flora, tbo goddess of flowcM-s. Thcsc^ 
Vadi fioroJ)€g, n-coording to Pliny, were instituted 
byortlurjof an oracle of the SibylH. on the 28 tli 
'April, 23^8 B.o,, and, after having been diacou- 
tinuedri Avfure re-estaldiibhofl in t 73 b.O. Tho 
merriment was of a very hci^ntious character. 
Tlh^ Were prinolpalJy cclcbratetl during th^e 


FLOI8ABf, Jto(!*wni (floating), is a law 
genemilly used in conuoetiou with the^ 
e^lJy uncouth tvnd barbarous terms jfimu and" 
%n% and apidled . the goods, df a vcsecl 
wrecked at sea. Fl^jtsam is apjdi'bd tosuc^ pf 
ithe gbode as ermrinue floating on the surface of 
tl\e waves ; jetsam w where they are cast into 
tho sea, ai^ tluorc rink an4 remain uflder water ; 
andligan, ia where theyW^esuisk ifi the. sea^, but 
tied to a.qqrk or buoy in bpder to he found agt^. 
If no appears to cteim them within a year 
and % day, tliey to^he crewHj and are 

. k ' ' : . ' ' , , 
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rci^ar«lo»l so fa,r distinct from lojjol wreck, that 
by a royal grant of wrccka, thiuigB ijotsajn^'jetpfiib, 
ami ligivn will not pass. 

FOLOLAND, foW~ktnd(, the name given 
in Atiglo-Saxon times to that |K>rtion of' the 
kingdom which wa** retainetl in behalf of the 
irnblic, and witli .a view to increasing population, 
and the growing wants of the comnlnnity, 
and not permitted to l>ecome absolute imvate 
propoly. 

FOr;KJ\IOTE, OR FOLKCtEM()TE,/o^V 

in Anglo->>ii.von times, the name given to 
cei’Uiiu assemblies of the ]i«iOple ; hut re^ieotifig 
the c\ttct nature of which, historiaus are not 
ngreetl. 8oino think tliat it was not essentially 
distinct ftom the sMrenu^tei or common gouortii 
meeting of a county ; while some speak of it as 
au inferior 01 dinary court, held onoea month, to 
ac'ttle minor disputes among the iieople. Mr. 
Kemble is (jf oiunion that it was originally the 
great mooting of the nation, which subsequently 
was styled the Witonagemote, the precursor of 
the later rarliaincnt. 

FOLK RIGHT. — in Anglo-Saxon times al- 
most iin equivalent of the riglits now conferred 
ou the peOi)le by the common law. 

FONTEVRAULT, ORDER OF, fonUe^ 
vrol, a monkish order connected with the Renc- 
« he tines, which arose in the loth ceritutj, anAwas 
named after its first monastery, established near 
Sfiumur, in France. Its foundo’ was Robert 
d’Arhi issel. It comprised both monks and nuns ; 
bvit had this pecvdiai'ity, that the latter had the 
pre-eimnencc, iwid the whole were subjected to 
an abbess, in imitation, a« ho Said, of Ohtiat’s 
commondation of the apostle John to the matron-' 
age of the Virgin. This order had,sov'eral Housoa 
in Spain and B!!ugland, and at thf time of the 
French revolution they had ahmit sixty in Fiance, 
which were abolished with ill© other religious 
eatablislinients. 

FOOL;, COURT, {Ficp OoTHiT Foou.) 
h^OOLS, FEAST OF, Ms (Fr., M 
The name of a festival regularly cGlcbratod? with 
Oie most absurd ccremoines. both by ele^m and 
l./iiy, in several countries of Europe, from 5tb 
down to the x6th century. It is said to hav© 
been iritrodneofl in imitation of the Roman Ra 
and its oelobration took place abhut'liSiio 
same time, the great day being NeW Year’s tlay. 
but the ceroEnonicS wore oftcU continued from 
(jlifistmos to Uie last Svmday of Epiphany* At 
first only the boys of the choir and young imcriK- 
tans played tiia principal part in them; Wt 
afterwards nil the inferior servants of the enwreb, 
and oven laymen, engaged in them ; while tho 
bisliop and other clergy formed part of the audi^ 
ciico, A Bishop df uiiioaaon was appointed! the 
forma and cerornonios of th© Ghurch wore ir^, 
vestied, indecent aopgs were sung, dancing was 
curried on, and all manner of fooWries enafttefl, ! 
The asB often ]rT«yed an impoitant part Wi,tM 
P< c)ccedings, being ! sornetimo® 'Ie<| 'iuwardt' tab 
aHai- and having hyitins tuiifi; In Its . 
fiom which circumstanoos ; iSe delebmtihii? \ib 
^omotimes known a» the Finest of Aliseev ' T|re 
feast of jPool's ivas, cdiidemjied by seyeiUii'Fopbs 
and bUhopa of the i$th ce»tury^,ai^d thb o^hoil 
of liosle^in 1435^ expr^sed its detb^tiqfi ^th£a< 
and several Other feativnhi; but it ens^^uud'to 
be observed in many i^ces down to ‘ 

the Uefbrntation. , " 


FORBES MAC.K:ENETE ACT, tim 

name popularly given to Act ib and 17 Vic. c. -Sy, 
entitled, ‘‘An Act for the bettor regulation of 
publio-houses in Scotlaud,''' ainl which is *(>ealK'ti 
from the late 'Mr. Forbos Maekomio, M.P., ihe 
member by whom the bill wasmtroducudin 
{Some of the onactmenty of thi?4 statute are very 
sjtrhigcnt, In 1:859, a royal coinmiiisi'ou w. s 
appointed to iuquhciiito the woi-kiug of this A - t, 
and after collecting a great amount of evidence, 
they exprcsseij themserves generally in favour of 
the Act, iUi having been productive of beneficial 
results. ^ 

FORCE AND FE"\R, in Liw, is a term 
applied to such rostraint or interference with the 
freedom of action of ,m individual as will rt'iuLr 
an act performed by him, when in thet oohdiiion, 
null and void. A contmot entered jnto thisiugh 
force aud fear is imaluh But “a fear of bnt- 
tcry, or being beaten, tliouj/b never so well 
gi-ouuded, is no duress; ueitiier is tlio fear of 
having one’s house burtusl, or one’s gooils tak^n 
aw.iy and destroyed ; bcoaust-, in thiwo caacw, 
slioiild tlio throat be perf«>rmed, a rnuii m.i.y 
hftvo satisfaction by Tocoveiing equivalent daril- 
agos.” 

FOl^CIBLE ENTRY, or DETAINER, 

in' IjaWrf is an oHonce against the public peace, 
which m committed by violently talcing or ke-q)- 
iug pq4»es.siou of lands and tcni?tncnts wtili 
force, and arras, without kho authority 
of-law.: . ' 

’FO RjiBULO SURE, -.zkure ( Ang. * 

Sax,), the. process by which a mortg.i.gor i» do 
priv^, ortfofeekwed, of Ms right of rc^lccmiug 
th© moHgstgud e*rta.te. By what is callwl Uio 
equity of redemption, a mortgagor is enablod 
wltiibi a oortftia time, to call on a mortageo who 
hflCfr Kiossessifm of his estatR, to deliver it bock, 
aiid account for the rents smd profits received, on 
payment of his wliole debt araJ infcoroat. But, 
on the other hand, tho mortgaguo may, whero 
there in a power of sale ip the deed, which is 
usnal, eitlier compel the sale of the estate, or 
call ujKm the mortgagor to redeem it prvfiently, 
or, in default tltereof, to be forever foreeloBetl 
from redemlng the aame. For this purpose, the 
mort^gec files a WU of foreclosure ; and if, on 
the day fixed for payment, the money bo not 
fottbeomiog, the equity of rodemjiiion is do- 
Clkred to bo forfeited, aud the mortgagee obtains 
absolute poasoBsirm of the estate. 

FORJBiaN ATTACHMENT. (See Ai- 

TAOHMiartV) 

FOREIGN ENLISTMENT AOTS.-Act« 

pr^dbiting enliattnent i« the service of a forebm 
prince wetej^«a«d ih the reigns of Tames i., 
Q^rge IL, and Cieorge III., but the law on tl;.*:' 
^Stiject is now regulated by 33 and 34 Vic. 0. 90, 
which Inakcs cnfistbient as a soldier or sf^ilo? m 
the service'bf any foreign state, without the per- 
mission of tfio eovereign, or inducing auotlKT 
person to db so, a tftlsdmeauour. 

' • /FOREIGN; , OFFICE —a department of 
the admi»i«feJ^«tive govern meni, established in 
170a. It has the exclusive charge of Britb^b 
iutej^ests and subjects in fpreign countries, and is 
presided over by a Secretary of btate, who is a 
member of tUo Cabinot. {Se^ AMRA.^.SiAJ>OB!ii, . 

FOfeEIGNEB. (*Si«ALrEW.) ^ 
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FORGERY 


FORESTS, ROYAL,-— tn Eingl?iud, there 
are tot tUe regt^lation of the royal foreftte. 
In early times a great part of Englaml as of most 
other comitriea of ^’Europe, was covered with 
fbresta, which subseq^uenfcly, as being waste lands, 
came to be regarded as the property of tho crown, 
and, as abounding with game of various kinds, 
wore carefully protected, all persons being ,pto- 
Idbiied from hunting in them but the king, or 
persons authorised by him. After the time of 
the Oonquoat, the forests came to be guarded 
with greater strictness, their number Avas in-, 
oreased, and their bounds enlarged, and tresms-^ 
sera were punished with greater sev erity; Fhially^ 
a system of laws and courts for their adminis- 
tration was establislied, by which not only all 
offences touching the royal, forests wore tried,, 
but all persons living upon those properties gov- 
erned. The Conqueror is said to nave possessed 
68 forests, 13 chases, ami 781 parks. A cliase is a 
smaller kind of forest, not subject to the forest 
laws, and which may be in the liands of a subject, 
whereas a forest can only l>e held by the crown. 
A park differs from a forest or chase in being 
of smaller extent and inclosed. 

Forest Laws.— The carta de/oresta, ot Henrklll., the 
immunities ofwhich,8ays Blankatone, were warmly 
contended for, and extorted fiom the kinGrlwith as 
much difflcultr, as those of the Magna C/iar/i itself/’ 
declares that wo laan from henceforth sl»H lose 
either life or member for killing oui* deer ; bul if any 
man be taken and couvlcied for taking of our whlson, 
he ehell make a griovoits flne if be have aiK'thing 
whereof ; and if he have nothing to lose, ho Aall be 
imprisoned a year and a day/’ and after thatAimc, if 
he cannot find sufficient sureties, ho shall ^ure the 
realm. It also contains the following pr#|dsion 
“ tVhatsoever archbishop, bishop, earl, Jbr baron, 
coming to us at our commandment, passith by out 
forest, it shall be lawful for him to take md kill one 
or two of our deer, by view of cur forester, if he be 
present ; or else he sh^l cause one to blow a horn for 
him, that he 'iiCeem not to steal our deer ; and like- ^ 
wise they shall do returning from us as' it Is afore- 
»aid,” As this UW is still uhrcpealed, any bishop Or 
nobleman may shoot on© or two of tho deer, if he 
pass through a royal forest in going to or retuming 
trum parliament. By this charter, many parte which 
bad recently been afforested were disafforested and 
©tripped of their oppressive privileges, and regulations 
were made in the regimen of such as remained. 1'he 
forest courts were Instil hted for the goyernm^nt of 
the klng:’s forcats In different mrte of the kingdom, 
and for the punishtnent of all lujniles done to the 
king's deer, or venison, to ihevtrt or greaOsward, and 
to the roi’efrt in' which deer are lodgeff> (Hce 
<k>uii¥s.) The forests laws had long Oe^cd to be 
ameU oxereiked, until C’Uatlea I. had recourse to t)ii» 
as OBO of tlte nieans of reploniaMog ihls' empty ex- 
chequer. A couit of iu\tioe-se^ 1 ? wat ' kokl in 
odd b^rge .suma of money wmre extorted from many 
persons for alleged eucroachmente ' oh the aucient, 
boundanes of the. forest, though the. lands thus 
alhihied hod bean in their possession foi: several ceav 
' turiv«; This WAS da© of the Arst grievances taketo lip 
by the t.ong IVHattienb; and an act passed by that 
assembly ^'ar. l, u. s6), which declared that the. 
; b^nda^es Iff ©very forest shadl be those conuhoaly 
known or routed as such : ainl that up place where a 
lusilce-seai or otlier ft»rest court has been held wlthlh 
shtty y^acs:, shall be accounted forest, Since tim 
Of ' fliat act, the old fpratfclaws have ptaetlcally 
cC^df, JOi^ng thie pi^fecnt reign, several of tlie royal 
.by actof pq^lament. - 
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b>5thb^|i#die^yy tho mdmhera of wWh, mm*© 
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FORESTALLING, forc-stmoV-ing (Ang.- 
Sax.), in Law is, by S and 6 Edw. VI, c. 14, de- 
aeribed to be the buying or contracting for any 
merchandise or victual corning in the way to 
market; or dissuadii^ persona from bringing 
their goods., ov provisions there ; or perauading 
them to enhance the price when there. ^ It is 
commonly associated with rtgraiing, which is 
describ^ by the same statute to be the buying 
of corn or other dead victual in any market, and 
selling it again in the same market, or within 
four miles of the place ; and engrommjy or the 
getting into one’s possession, or buying up, large 
quantities of corn or other dead victuals, with 
Infont to sell them again ; any of which practices 
were sujiposed to make the market dearer to the 
fair trader. Various subsequent statutes were 
passed at different times against these alleged 
offences, until they were repealed by 2 Geo. III. 
c. yx. It was not, however, till the passing of 7 
and 8 Vic. c. 24, that forestalling, regrating, and 
engrossing ceased to be indictable at common 
law. This statute, however, does not affect the 
offence of spreading false rumours to enhance or 
decrease the price of goods, which is still punish- 
able. 

FORFEITURE, ftyr'-fit-ure (Lat., fores faC‘ 
tura, expulsion or outlawry), a punishfoent by 
loss of lands, estates, offices, or personal effects, 
Consequent on convictions for tica.son, or felony. 
Forfeiture is twofold— of real and of i>ersonal 
estates. The forfeiture of goods and cliattels 
accrues in every one of the higher kinds of of- 
fences — in high treason or misprision thereon ; 
felonies of all sorts, self-murder, and a few 
others. In all these cases the personal estate of 
the offender of every description, whether in 
.action or passion, or settled by way of trust, 
which ho has otherwise than as an executor, or 
trustee, or mortgagee, at the time of conviction, 
is forfeited to the crown. Lauds are forfeited 
only upon attainder ; goods and chattels aro 
fuyfdted upon conviction. {See Attatndeu.) 
Offices are forfeited by the neglect or misbe- 
haviour gf the holders, and the right to the next 
IjresC^tion to ecclesiastical benefices i| forfeited 

FORGERY, /cPrivc-rc (Let., cWmcn/a?si), is 
deffned to bo the fraudulent making or altera- 
tion of a writing to the i>rejUiUce of another 
man^s right." By 5 Kliz. c. 14, to forge or make, 
or knowingly to publish or give in evidence, any 
forgeid de^, court roll, or will, with intent to 
idl’eob the right of real property, either freehold 
o|' copyhold, Was puni^iablo by a forfeiture to 
tho party aggrieved of double costs and damages ; 
byatanding in the pillory, and having both his 
ears cut off, and his nostrils slit and seared ; by 
forfeit, ure to the crown of tho profits of his lands, 
.^na by perpetual imprisonment. As commerce 
mereasod, and when paper credits were esta- 
blished, various atattttes were passed indicting 
capital punishment on the forj^Ug, altering, or 
tittering as true when forged, bank-bills, notes, 
or other securities, bilja of credit, ; so that in 
.l^okstone’s tiiae, as he says, there was “ hardly 
a case possible fo bq conceived whereipf orgef y that 
tends to defmnd, whether in thenafoe^f » real or 
fictitious person, is not' made Or offence." 

But ^y II Geo. I Y. and, Will lV. e« 66, the statutes 
concerning this, offence eoiisolidatcd, and, 
after long ofid reiter^fod diseussfons, the punish- 
nient of death was also abolished in aU cases. 
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except for the forgery oLwillti ancibilU of ex- 
change. Finally, by 2 aud 3 'Will. IV. c. 123, 
anti T Vio. c. 84, the pnnishmehfc of death was 
abolished for all kiuda of forger^, aftd a jmnish- 
meiit vai’ying from transportation, for life (nOw_^ 
penal servifciule) to imprisonment for one year, 
according to tlie nature of the oifience, substituted. 
It is by no means necessary to constitute a for- 
gery, that the name of any peTson bo^unter- 
teibod, though this is the most common modem 
which it is effected ; for ahy material alteration, 
however slight—as the ante-dating of a deed, is 
as much a forgory as the other. Even if the 
name subscribed be a dctitlous one> but appended 
for the purpose of deceiving, a forgery has been 
committed. The offence is complete by the 
making the forged instrument with a fraudulent 
intent, though it be not published or uttered. It 
consists in the fraud or deceit. 

FORM, in Law, a term applied to a rule to 
bo observed in legal proceedings. We also use 
the terms form of rhetoric, foiin of government, 
beautiful form, logical form^ <kc. 

FORMA PAUPERIS, /or'-nnx lyav)* -pe-rii 

(Lat., in the form or condition of a poor person). 
By statute ii Henry VII. c. 12, every poor per- 
son, ---that is, such as will swear that he is not 
worth five pounds — shall have original writs or 
I'abpcenns gratis, and counsel and attorney as- 
signed to him without fee ; and is excused from 
paying costs when plaintiff, by the statute 23 
Henry VIII. 0, 15, if unsuccessful ; but, according 
to Blackstono, it was formerly usual to give Such 
paupers, if nonsuited, their election either to be 
wUii>))od or jaiy the costs. A pauiier, however, 
in 11 le event of success, might recover costs, 
though he paid none.. To preveut the abuse of 
suing in the superior courts for small amounts, 
the Act 19 and 20 Vic. c. to 8 , provided that, sub- 
ject to certain cKceptions, any pUintiff who 
resorts to one of the superior courts in a case 
falling within the cognizance of a county court, 
and recovers no more than £30, or in some cases 
£5, should have no costs unless he satisdea the 
court or a Judge that he had sufficient reason for 
taking tl^t course. In Scotland, poor ^rsons 
have been able to sue and receive professional 
assistance gratis since 1424. 

FORMEDON, /ur'-we-dow. (a oarruption of 
the two Latin words fonnam doni^ aocojcdihg to 
the form of the gift), an old form of action, which 
was in the nature of a writ of idgl^t, aud was tho' 
highest action the tenant in tail could have. 
This, with many of the other old fotms, WM 
abolished by 3 and 4 WiU. jtV, c. 27. 

FORMS OF PROCEDURE. {Set 

CJC8S.) ■ I 

FORMULA, OB 

mu-la, for^-mu-la-re (Lat.), — A. rule Pr model, 
certain terms proscribed or decreed by anfchoiaty, 
for the form or manner dl an act, instruincdtv 
proceeding, or the like, The Homan law Wj^itdit 
of formulas. In church Jaai 

profession of faith; in medlci^fit 
constitution of Ehedioin^, elthet^ 
their prescription dr oohs^tence. " . • , . 

FORMULARY, a book or Writing oontalb* 
ing stated and prescribed forms, of 
dockrations, prayers, and the liko- 
Common Prayer is the formulary of tbo Uburcb 
of England. ' ■ ^ : i . 


FORNICATION, far-ni-kai^^skun. Illicit 
sexual intercourse. (iSce Puobtitvtion.) 

FORTHCOMING, in Scots law, is a form 
of action by which the subjects of on arrestment 
are made available to the arrester, 

FORUM, in /omm 

is the court to the Jurisdiction of which the paity 
is amenable. 

FOSSA ET FORCA, fuy' kn, or 

“pit and gallows,” was an aucituit privilege, 
granted by the crown, giving the right, of drown- 
ing female felons in a ditch, and hanging male 
felons on a gallows. 

FOUNDATIONS, — Institutions establislied 
and endowed, usually by private individuals, for 
the promotion of some useful or benevolent i)ur- 
posc. During the Middle Ages, it W'as very com- 
mon to bQfpieath property for various rcUgious 
or scholastic purposes. The two great universities 
of Engltiijd— 0.xford and Cambridge — owe Uieir 
existence mtiitdy to this source, as do also the 
greater number of the grammar and free schook 
througlvout the country. Numerous hospitals 
have also been establkhed in this way, aud 
various other institutions for the relief and assist- 
ance of'tlm poor. 

FOUNDLING HOSPITALS, 

(Ang.'Sftx.), arc charitable institutionsestablished 
for tl^e care and upbringing of foundlings, or 
children that have boon abandout'd by their 
parenf>a.^ . Tlie object of such institutions is to 
pifevent ,ilie dottmetion. of children, cither by 
actual vklenoo, or through oxpo'^ure in tJie 
stji^eots. OK highways j and their establishment 
dates frc;m the Middle Ages. In ancient Greece 
and Romo,- t^o exposure of children was a fre* 
C|U^nt practice, ns it is among the Chinese at the 
present day. Neither Plato nor Aristotle con- 
demns it; they content thcmselvcis with laying 
down general rules for the preservation of the 
healthier and »tr*mgcr at the expense of the 
more weiikly. Thebes ■'ivaa the only state of 
ancient Greece that is known to have forbidden 
by^ law the cxiKJHure of .children. Abaudoneil 
children were declared by law to bo the slaves dr 
absolute property of tliose who brouglit them up, 
^l!he practice of exposing infants seems also to 
have prevailed among the Germanic nations l[>e- 
forc trho introduction of Christianity. With the 
spread 6f Ohrktianiiy, dift'ecent feelings began 
to preyail on thi» subject ; and the exposing of 
infante was forbidden by the emperors Valentiniau 
and Gratkn. At the aame time, the stricter 
laws that came in force conocrning marriage and 
against concubinage, rendered women more 
a^ouk than before to conceal their shame ; so 
that, in frwt, the danger to infants of being cx- 
l^ecd or^>ut to death was rather increased than 
diminiRhed. So early as the 6th century, a 
Species of foundling hospital is said to nave 
existed at Treves ; the then bishop of that ]>kcc 
peiwitting, children, to be deposited in a niaible 
basin, wmeh' stood; befote tlm cathedral, and 
thorn Ib charge to the members of the 
churom T5ie first well-authenticated instance, 
hoover, Is that established at Milan in 787, by 
vtho arohpresbytei' Dathous. Subst;tiuently> found- 
11^ hospitals were established at Montpellier in 
royoi at Kimbeck hi 1200, at Florence in 
Ntoborg in ,i33tt at Paris in i$f>2^ and at yenice 
in r38<>, lu 1198, Innocent III., when rebuild- 
ing the groat hospital of Santo Spirito at HoihOi 
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aUotted a jpoytiwj of it fot the reoer^iou of 
lixiga^' ' prevails m Fra«^ 

^nd t Italy » and^ m general in all thd 
Catholic cQttiitries in Kprope; whereas 
teatant cioxmtries it not looked ti 
fiavowv Xho prmcipai ohjecf-ion that, 
raised (Against foundUui^ liospitals ia, 
ti^wd to enoiHirage jUegiiiniacy ; and 
argument in favour of fchf'Ui is, that 
tlio edeot of jireventiug ohild-murdor, 
ling hospitals, too are more necesaaryj 
<jountries wliGi'e tliere is no l^al pn*v:' 
for the poor, than where, as in on 
mothers of ilicgitimatediildren, if utiaJ 
port them, may have recourse to the pal 
nouso. Tho ujsual mode of depositing 
fweigu foundling hospitals is by m 
turning-box fixed in the, wall, in which 
is lahl, and, on a ImjII being rung, It is ‘ 
one of the watchers. ■ 

TouAdHag Hospital i» Iiondon.-^Ac ihsi 
tabh't)ht»<l ill 1739 , by Captain 'Photnos Ooi 
volunt «iailor, as an hosi^al for exposed 
chilili-eu," tSo great, however, was the ; 
ni^iteh^ that the funds of the iostitutiou Wei| 
pUiitc to its Support ; and as'the system did 
wiiU much favour in this country', the choj 
the hospital was, in 1760 , changed itoiu a foi 
what it now ia^ an hospital fCsl* poor iUegith 
dreh whose mothers are onown, The ctunj 
qidrea to l>e satisfied of, the previous good 
and preaent neitoissity of the morher of every 1 
posutl for admission. The i|uaiificatkm of a 
is Of donation of j&sd Among the princi 
factors to the b*»|»ltal was the great 
usi')d perforin his oratorio of lii(< 

•ohupef^ 

POUKIERISM, 
given to a flyatem of "aocialism 
Charles Fourier ( 1772 — tS 37 i, and JJjrf}*® 
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000 years, and thattjim 
y^ttalapg way off), wool'd fee a 
jietlty and h*ippine»»t Tlie, sy8teti32**S^K3^ 
muaiam, does not/ in theory at* 
any of the motives to icxcr^om' 
presKmt, nor diaejiiit cotitVmplath'.i 
private iwoperty. . Accordi>ig %> 'il 
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evithmtly overloaked the fact that men and 
wosnen^ must have attained au almost angolio 
perfectinn/be'^B being fit memberB of such a 
eoupnornty. The property of the association was 
to bo hfdd iii tjiitfi simres, and the whole lao- 
ducts Wwre to fee divided into twelve parts ; of 
which five were to go to labour, four to cupital, 
and tferg^ to skill or talent. The capital of the 
bo 6 w$H-d in luieci-uiil s^liaios by 
meml^er^' who wsoold leuoivc propor- 
'^ou^ diiddenda j and the claim of each i>crsoii 
to the Spare of> the produce aj^propi'iatcd to 
teient is climated by the grade or lonk whicli 
the individual occupies in the severs! groiii^s of 
labourers to which he or sire belongs. The re- 
muneration, when receive<l, wouhl not of iiocos- 
siiy be expended or enjoyed in comm!)n, The 
g*ste)n^ however, as a wlmle, is so complex, that 
Fonrjicr himself never udmitfce<i tiuit even the 
Timst ardent of his disciples understood it ; ami 
to the last he Would sanction nothing as ;in 
announcement of his views that ho had not him- 
seif written. Au attempt was made to cany out 
louner’a ^gws a>racticaily in tlic nuighlmu/lu'ed 
.Of the small townof Rambouillet, easily acjocMulle 
from Paris. About £ 20,000 is said to have been 
axpeuded in the attempt, which jiroved a fnl] lire. 

FEANOHISE, franZ-mU (Fx., apsivilego 
or treedom from any onerous duty), is <h>i'Mod to 
baa *^royal privilege or brandi of tJi© km^'s pre- 
rogative subsisting in the humls of a suhje. t.” 
It thus raiist necessarily arise from a Icm.^'.s guii t, 
or it may ^ held by prescription, vvlnch%iupi)oscs 
a grafit. right of voting at an eJoctioii lor a 
member of i'arliament is also termed a franchise 
{Seg PAfitiAMENT.) 

FJUNOISCANS (GHEY), or minor 

FBIABS, one of the four ordois of 

mendicant friars, termed Franciscans, after iliuir 
founder^ St,, Francis Grey, from their grey clot h - 
ing,s ajd Aiinor, 01 * Minoi-ites, in token of their 
feh^dity. The order was established by St. 
Fra^ia at Assisi, in Naples, in raob. It was 
distingulslied by. vows of absolute poveity and a 
renundatmnL of all the pleasures of the woild, 
the members being strictly prohiJbjied fj-um 
having,aBy jjtfoperty whatever. The ®le of the 
Ord^, sanctioned by tlie Pop© in 1210 und 1223 
de^tin^ tbem to bog aitd preach; The l*opos 
granted them many exten«ive privileges which 
^citad the Onvy and opposition of the secular 
fimf. upon whose rights tliey often made great 
encpoaohroeftka; and they refused to adrtmw- 
imy authoritr whatever but that of the 
jprfad with great rapidity, and at 
»any fSousartd monasteries, 
allestolislied by alms and contributions. The 
rw^of pover^^ to a^ctly enjoined by their 
came.m tJmo to be somewhat relaxed, 
^ permitted to hold 

tooy winch was at dc- 
<Su3 s^, ■ cultivated witldn their 
ikeirmembors bec^ne 
.diSilP^t^d a^hol^ ; a* ^oRaventma, Dims 
^Ooa, and otli^iU..- Several of 
thorn ii^ve alto *0 tba highest ofile«» of tho 


thisot^orr Many of th^»£r:eaifly auatorities were 
|P^tly and Strand Mfeer differences 

Ted , to nnmerona divfedona ^ aiidr suh^livisibns 
among thorn, Atnong^th® minor orders of 
the WxWapiU^sm^^' the. Csasarm, 
iann^ 
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wearers), Observantcg. OapJXiJldft#, 

Aloiwatariaes, <&o. oi to.taisfc 

tury, there were above 7^600 houses ot‘ iliis order, 
ill them above 115,000 mor^a j besides 
about 900 couveuta, halving uSijOOo naaa. The 
Frauciscans are not now very pojpuJiat in Europe, 
»ud have been snppreaaed in more :^an One 
kingilom ; but they are still one of .wO' moat 
anjucroua bodies of the Koman Oatholwt^iwrch, 
atai iiave missions eatablisli^d in- alnioat ovary 
part of the worhh They are very uamoi'oas .in 
the United ^Stateanl America. The Franciimans 
ntTC said to hive come over into Bnglaod in 1034, 
They aubaequeotly booaino very wumeroua in 
tki& country. 

F'BANC-TIREURS, fmnk-U-reut' . (Fr., 
fr<‘e'8hoofcera).— On the oufcbt'H:al« of the'^raueo- 
Uerman war in 1870, companies of ua^in inib’rauoe 
eairiod on a sort of ghovilU warfato, attaekiog 
small detacbinentfc* of Gormans, ami practising 
gn at barb4vrifies. KSubacquoiitly they were bettor 
organized and co-operated with the tegular 
French army. 

FIUNK, OR FRANKING LETTERS, 

was the piivikgo enjoyed by the inembors of 
)>ot]i houses of i’arliainent, and many othfiial 
l>v‘iKoa 8 , of soiidiug or receiving a Ci 0 rt 6 *in numbor 
of letters, free of postage, which wks abolkhcd 
Oil the introduction of the penny postt^e syslJotia 
111 1840. Before that time eacdi mcinbOi’ of citl^^iicr 
hou'jo of Pailiamont was allowed to sond dally ten 
letters, not exceeding an ounce in ^yeight oach, 
to any place in the Ihii tod Kingdom, to 
receive lifle.jii fieo of charge; a privilogd' Whji^ 
was greatly abused. 

FllANKALMOIONE, 

(Au'^.-Nor.) (Uat., fiOcm free alm«),,' 

that kind of tenure whereby a roUgioua 
tlou, aggregate or sole, hnhkth lands, of 
donor, to them and theii successors for^ evcf. 
This is the tenure l>y which almost all ther: 
Hrioie’it monasteries and religious boui^od h|^d 
their lands. The statute of 12 'Oar, U. c« 24, W'l 4 #i 
abolished the old tenures, spocially I'OSCiyad 
tenure in frankaimoigne. 

FRAirKLINy/i-rtfi/c'-KH (Ang.-Kor.), wa»ib,e 
ancient name for a freo-holdor in England, liii> 
Chaucer’s time, a fmnklm .wo^ ft .man of 4Kib- 
Btance, on joying abundauc# of 'gopd ch^,- a 
chief man at the sossions, liad aahojif!, and 
frequently knight of tho shire, In. Ivanhoo,” 
glcott describes C^drio, the ^we 4 thy im k 

“ franklin. " In ti^e> tlk Jkkftkiin 

seems tq. have boon only a y«o«^anya. ibahi 
a vassal or villain. !|%oro ^ 

bo no fouudation for Dr. Jnmi^nV. 
a fraukHu as ** a gentleman servant, stewai' 4 ;. or 
baiU«." '-A ■ ;v 

FRANK 

(Ang.-Kor.) .vusas ^ 

siieeins of estate tail now; 'gone nik, Mid 

which 18 defined to bo 4l3fe 

given by one man to 

wife, who is the dumghter ^ 

to hold in' fra)sk-»|{i^itis0fe'.'’ " ‘i 

. VRAinC-FlishoH' 

iNorAfliOt-, tho 

of A 

Irurifh, Before, the Nofmswn 
prevailed in this ecmitry qfjhp 
Strict ^1? 


good conduct of caeli otbcrt. Every free-born 
^u, at the ago of fourteen freligioua persons, 
clerks, knights, ami their eldest sous oxceptod). 
Was bound to find surety for Ids truth tow'ards 
the king and Ids subjects, or clsio to bo kept iu 
prison. Hence it became customary for a cei tuln 
number of ncighhoui'S to become bound for one 
another, to see each rhan of iheir pledge forth- 
coming at nU times, or toauBW'erfor the otfenco 
of auy om abfcijtittg himself, , This Was ciiUod 
frauk-pledge, and the circuit th<uvof w.Tts called 
demitM^ bocanae it usually consisted of ten 
households. 

FH ATERNtTY, /ra-W-ne-te (Ijat., fm^er^ 

a brother), signifies literally a body of men tmited 
together iu one brotherhood, and iu Emmiu 
Oalholio countries denotes societies Originated for 
puiposes of devotion. Italy, 8pain, and Portugal 
are the countries whore the grcatojit mimlmr of 
those fraternities are to bo seem some of W’hioh 
assume the name of arch-fmteruities. 

FRATIOELLIANS, fra-ti ml^de-’nns 
{^‘Little Brethren”), a naip© given to tlu* more 
rigeroujs party of the Frauolscau monks, vvho, a.s 
a mult of the disputo which arose in the order, 
referred the linger subjocL to the authority of tho 
Church, Tlicy prociaimod the Fupo an apostate 
from i^io'faith ; ami soon found many adher-mts, 
eSpedijdly the “Brethren of the Froo Spiiit.” 
They vyci© oondomued by Bo pal bulls in the 14 th 
century, and were tJ.ui objects of cruel persecution. 
TJie sciffc disappeared by the huginmug of the ibtli 
c^tuiy. .They professed a Divine Jniagou for 
$1^ restoration of .rcligio^ truth, asser^l iljat 
thV Homikh Church was a,jot)atate, forbade oaths, 
iittd discodtttepanced marrittge. They elected a 
and a ooikjgo of car4Jiml& and au episcopal 
hhimehy of their own. , 

^RAGD, fravnd' (X»ai» jWws), iu liftw, in- 
clddcs ell d6o«ithd praetjeee, in defrauding, or 
eij<h».ftVourjiig to defraud, another of his known 
right, by nwiona of souk artful device, contrary 
to the plain rul® of liOmmou bonosty. It is cem- 
dOmn^d by tho c<H$^Won, law, and punishable 
according to the heinouaness of the oi!Gno«).t All 
frauds imd deceits fof which there is no remedy 
by the ordinary conrse of law cau»tituted one of 
the chief bran^es of cases to which the Jurisdie- 
tion* ©f ohanceiy wUs originally eonfined. A 
ftsA^ulent convoyanco oi lands or goods to 
deceive creditors ia, ?is to creditors, void in law ; 




i» a1«o t©' titcb pufjchawew void, Wh^e a i>ef8o» 
i«.p*irty fco. a fraudvuU that follows by reason <jf 
t^t fraud shall be said, to be dono by him. 

tsuppresaiou, of truth), mgtfCiiti-o 
of falsehood), in aolomn con- 
relea«et, or agr^ win aiford a 
auSSaient grojmd tor Betting them ashje. ' Cmi' 

I s^n^c^ fw /mwd isupifiidd toauch acts or contiacts 
a#, thod«h origlriatiwkg in any actual evil 
deiiigii or ifoatrivan<i« tp ;perpetmito a positive 
J;fraud or other persoft.^ y©t, by their 

ttj^ndcRoy ^'dcceivisivOr fmelead oiberil^ePsoiMv, or 
*‘4fi viol^ jmblk Or/ prtVoit'^ confideftcti or to im- 
public mteroi^ts, are deemed 
e<^i^y repr^enaime with positive iraini, and 
tu^hibitbd by law, a© within the aame reaeon 
ndac^ef ha acts and contracts ^ done^ m^rf> 
ci^minal frauds ar© punishable by 
,'^wy of Sni^ktment hiformatiott ; pu<m as play <■ 
fake dice, oau^lng m iilifcerajbe 
ioies Alt© a d«cd to his prej udioe,.4e# . For .these 
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and $iw]i4ik© offencca, tlie party b© piimsd^cd 
with fine and' wnpriBOument, Fraitda are n0 
indictable at eomnion laW unless they be aueb as 
affect |he puliUc j as vending urtwKoIosomo pro- 
visions, or using false weights or jaieasiires ; or by 
way of conspiracy j or ui\Iess they affect the 
crown Ot the lulnvinistratipu of Justice. 

,FBEB BENCH, free ben^ (Sax., /r%,' 

ifresh; 5c*}©, bench ; Lat., udm hberett otfmnciui 
5(ik(nis).— That share in copyhold lands' whl6h 
widow hath on the death of her husband, and 
which is regulated as to its quantity, quality, ai;*d 
duration, according to the custom of tho pair-, 
tioular manor. The term “ free bench ” denotes 
that it comes freoly, without any act of the 
husband, or ussignment of tho heir. Frequently 
the cuatonuiry right is during widowhood only, 
aiMl in sonic manors’— ICast and West Enborno 
and Cliadle worth, in Berkshire, and Torr, in 
Devonshire— if the widow be found guilty of in?- 
continency, she loses her free bench, ttnlcjjs she 
comes into court riding back^rdrdB upon a black 
ram> and repeating certain ridiculous and rather 
indelicate words. This ousiom is described ih a 
paper of Steele’s Spectator." Free bench ’<Effers 
from dower at the common Ikw, in that the 
former does not attach, even in right, till ^e 
actual decease of the husband ; whereas the rijght 
to dbwer attaches immediately on marriage. 

FREE CH CROH, free UhuH$h^ is the name 
assumed by the largest and most infiaenti^' ;ro> 
ligiou^body in Scotland who -differ froih'^hfl 
pHneflteS of the Eatablisbod Church, and 
separated themselves from H at the D^srdp^bh* ' 
of 1843. They refuse to be called dissenters, 
because they contend that their pyineipks are 
those of the Church of Scotland, and that it is 
the Butahlishod. Church, and not they^ that have 
departed from, the principles of the Church, as 
set forth in the Confession of Faith and the other 
Btapdards. Tlmy aj^ ali^b known as iftm-tii# «- 
Hwnut% from the great ptineipliB against which 
phey contended being the intrusion,' or estaWish^ 
ipg, of a. minister in a church by the pa>rdn, 
oonttary to the wish of thew^ple. , 5ho question 
of patronage had alnihbmd for aWut half a 
century, when it Was again bmright Into' ’life in 
ro33 by Dr. ChalJners, Wiio brought his, Veto, 
measure before tho Gtoral Assembler 
©ifcpt that the distent qf a ihaj^ty of the mal® 
heads of families rcBtdoht within thapWiih^ being 
members of thecohgi^timi, conimunich 

;wlth the Church for n peifiod" Cf hi kact two 
years* ot^bt tO set a^de tbb nominee, 

The measitoo wss at first roje^Stedi bdf;tt whs 
carried, the foUowiug year, beeftifi law. 


carried, the following year, hn€ becft4je law. 
Notbi%;owrred to disturb- tbk ,W '® 
when i^oliSarl ol EinhOmlha^ng,ini^ati^n,pre’« 


Wh(e?l^ i^olSarl of EinhOmlha^ng,lwi^afi%,p^e^ 
Yottpg to - iho vacant living b| dtiioli- 
b&rat^r*”tho conitrekattbh ware '«o;;dbJSatitfi«d^ 
\^th ,hlH>/ihat‘h ]^otcst t^iast hie'atitifemCiit 
vra© 'sig®0,d 3^ pertoaa’ 

. the dcoiritfi'^'the- Ouroh : 

Tb®5 aM»alj^^to' ini' 

Scsrif>ii>''5 ic^l takdt 


, %al takdt 

on bbj^ jij«d, ,:^ter lengthened 

'fabhur*;M'Xl&npgi-"'' ^h,e '}S[scustlwa.j^Med' 
mail#. , it' yraa"b6i;h- 

potent tb''pa^'^<^.aB ' 

etiafitinw:M?W Thj6!''cWi:' cottrfr' 

having divided "Acbwa^ 


encroachment on the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Church, as well as tho raaintentwice of popular 
rights. Kesqlutions in support of the independ- 
nnee of the Church were passed in the Assembly 
of X83B, and it was agreed to appeal from the 
decision pf the Court of Scsssion to the House of 
ttords, which was accordingly done, Tho House 
Of liorda cpufirmed the decision of the inferior 
court, Mding that the Church, in the matter of 
the fitness of a presentee, must strictly limit 
herself to judge of his personal qualifications ; 
that is, hia life, lifcomturo, and manners." The 
decision gave great offence to the Non-intru- 
' sipniatB. In another case, that of Lethcndy, tho 
Fresbytory ordained a clergyman to tho pariah . 
^ church, in the face of an interdict from the Court 
of Session, and tho members of the Presbytery 
weifO brought before the bar of the court, and 
subjected to a severe oensui'o. In tho Marnoch 
ease, dn tho other hand, seven clergymen, form- 
ing a majority of the l^rcsbytery, complied witli 
tho order of the Court of Session, and wore sus- 
psfnded firdm their ministerial office by the Com- 
mission of the General Assembly, Tlic seven 
pyesbyiatS a'ppeah;d to the civil court, and their 
opponents wore interdicted from preaching in the 
ohorcheS, churchyards, or school-rooms of the 
Seven deposed presby tern. In 1840, Lord Aber- 
deen introduced a bill into Pariiament, with tho 
view of composing tliese differences and putting 
the points of dispute on a proper basis ; but it 
Was regarde«l as unsatisfactory by the (kueral 
^sembly, and was consequently abandoned. 
Asioth^r attempt to heal the breach by Act of 
ParlJammit was made in 1841 by the Duke of 
Argyle, who brought a bill into Parliament which 
was Substantially a repetition of the Assembly’s 
Veto Act j but Farliamout having been suddenly 
I dissolved, the measure fell to the ground. In 
1 1843, the General Assembly drew up a claim of 
right, or “ a . claim, declaration, and protest 
anout the encroachments of the Court of Session,” 
asserting the sole headship of Christ over the 
I €fiiuych r citing the various statutes by which the 
[ independencO of the Ohtiroh and its civil riglits 
[ and privileges had. been secured ; and claiming, 
in rik name of tlm Church ami on behalf of the 
m-iUon and people of Scotland, as of right, freely 
to ^ssess her Ubectics, and to be protecteil 
ogamst , the encioachments of the Court of 
^ssioh* This claim was laid before the Queen, 
and* -in reply, ^ir. James Graham addressed a 
lettw the ^neral Assembly, in which the 
oM^ of right Was pri>nounced to be unreason- 
ahloi and the intimation conveyed that the 
Government conld not advise her Majesty to 
aoqjaesce. in these demands. The Disruption 
took* place on the 18th, of May, 1843, ^th© 
.l^aiest event,*’ saysBord Oockburn,” that has 
^urr^jUi Bootlana since the Itebellion 01,1745, 
if not rittoe the iinioti.’^ On the 33rd of May, an 
Act of Separation and Deed, of Demission was 
^optrid,,and skimd ,^t only by those clergymen 
were pioKihort of Assembly, but by fil the 


great majfot^y of riaeir Congr^ttona want along 
trith riiem. , The tenets and government of tli© 
wa Gndrchar^ Identical, estoept in, tho points 
ihdlcaW* Vlth those of the, Church of 
Wtlomi 5pHS7BOIt jW.) There 

ate, now nearly, a ihousa^' j^grO^ions. A 
i^e OoUege waslound^ ifi ^ ^ ^ 
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given to certain Oermatt cities which formed, of 
themselves iiidepejnlmnt states^ WCte Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Lubeck, aad Fr« 4 kf<at-oa-tbe- 
Maine. Frankfort vrtw aimeited to in 

i 860 ; the others retain theh* i^rivilegec; , 

FREEDOM AND jsriJCjESSIT Y; ‘ (See 
FiikeWill.) , \ - ,i- 

FREEDOM OF TH3E PEiaSSi (Set 
Piiicss, Liberty of.) ' ; 

. FREEHOin, ./««'•*()?(* (Ang.-S»*.>,q^^ 

ienemtntuniitfrBixik tenement), an estate 
In lands or other reaJ property, held either tnfeo> 
Im tail, or fpr life, maependentiy of the witt o^f ’ 
the feudal lord, andU used iii Opposition to co|j»y>' 
hold landiS, held dviritig the wiU of. the BUperior) 
or for a term of years. By the feudal none 
, hut a freeholder was regarded as having pOMOssiou 
of the land, and no person who had an estate for 
less than a lifetime, either his Own or come other 
person’s, as his wife’s, was regarded M a free* 
holder. Freehold also extends to oifices which 4 
man holds either in fee or during lifel 

FREEHOLD LANi> SOOlETIEa 
— Societies established on the principle of hndld- 
ing societies, by means of which workman aad 
other persons of small ineani might becotno 
poM-sessed of freeholds - worth forty shillings a 
year, and so be enabled to vote formembeir^^ 
Parliament. ' . ,* , ' 

F KEEMAN^ or FREEDMAN, 

freed ! is a tenn used in oontradisi&c^nn.to 
a slave, and denotes one that is bom , nKpgiado 
free, and who enjoys certain privileges^ 
are denied to the other. The title is cdso ^ven 
to one admitted to the freedom, of a corporate^ 
town, or of any other corporate body, ’ v— 

FREEMASONRY, (Fr‘, 

mtewn, mason), is a term applied fo a secret ana 
wide- spread association, who, termr^ themsclvi^s 
Free and Accepted Masons. Societies Of 
masons exist in all ;|>arts of the oivilixed 
and their members are of ev^y. religiott^and con- 
dition of life. Every candidate, before his in^-.' 
tiation, comes under a soler;p:n 
lever to divulge the mysteries or thi Orde^y'i^^. 
.0 communicate to the uninitiated the seCyetr 
viih which he may be intrusted,; ai^id' thh 
eedings and plans in iirhich the' fraternity nikf ■ 


After tbe candidate haai 
he necessary ceremonies, Ond. n^vbd^ 
istruotionsi, appropriate words and>« * 
gns are imwtod tohim, thai hetpay h^ 

) distiognish his brethren of thh 
linitiatedy and to conrince:.otBer%^ba#te^H 
bled to the p^yilhge»,of A brotHeri' shWa 
sited by distms.ob.l:^waht'^VA'djk(^^^ 

'ter a due intervaj^of ^rohat&vrH;W^#lil'’ 
mitted member Ae found 
5ree,"he xa promotf^4j*lSl 
Isonio toiowlcdge ' tirhitJh 1 
» highest officeaof trus^ttA’' 
i rakin' its members, v,/ 
nted seasons, 
f are heM in 
Q y and aR.dkrt^<4i^ 
aU th ,, 

forgotten- ' M^ery^ 0 ] 

“ the prw^ 

nst " ' 

enoyj/vhiie 

sg 




most Masons maintain that the tnie secret of 
Masonry has hover yet been divulged, and there 
ate many even Masonic writers, defenders of the 
society, -v^ho yet call i1^ secret sighs and rites 
aeddentfri and unimportant- Few, even among 
intelligent Masons themselves, credit the great 
antiquity which some of their authors claim for 
it- According to some, it is as old as the creation, 
while others Oi^ly carry it back to the building of 
the tower of Baboi,. and some are content with 
tracing it no' farther back, than the building of 
Solomon’s temple. . It is asserted that tho in- 
stitution has. been .coi^tinucd down, in unintci’- 
rupted succession, from that very remote period 
to, the pr^eht .dayj through. all the changes of 
governmohtei roHgidri,, csivUliaictiou, and Liow- 
Tedgo- Tho most ancient lodge of hVeemasons in 
England U that of York, founded in 926, under 
the patronage of Etlwin, brother of Eing AtheL 
Stan, who obtained ft»r it a charier from the . 
kin^, and became himself grand master. The 
constltutibh of this lodge, whicliis still preserved 
atf'York, gives a liisto^ tsf iMasonry from tho 
ojAlScst times, beginning with Adam^ and com- 
prise quotations from some rabbinical tales, 
r<^pecl|nkjthe building of thb tower of Biibel and 
fho’teihp#; of IJolomon. Fteomasonry Was first 
ihtrmliiui^.into Scotland by those arefiiteots who 
built tW^lmoy of Kilwumm^ the KU- 
winning is. the imost ancient in that conn- 
try< cstaUlehmcht of tho York and 

'Knwin^ijw lods^,, the principles of Freemasonry 
. wete ’rajd^ dilftited. thnouguoui both kin^oms, 
and oth^.l^ige^ erected in diiTcrej^|)arts 
of I 3 »e isiaiid,, which temn^ed. under thd fiiris- 
did^n .1^ Von^ojl. of two mother-Ioifkcs. 

In vilbis way» Maspnryv'Coiii^Uued 'to flourish in 
[^hiCC^tmitiw.lof "sttvifral cchturioa after it Imd 
'qaaBad on conijiaont \ lor the Olmrch. bad; 

. Cofim .to rpgm'd thorn with suspirion, as being 
noteeteod of, a powei* and ln$ne»oc which might, 
th ti^c, ^ against fteelL ;Iri this ooun- 
try» ,40 act' w<is passed a^inst.them in t)m third 
year of *IL»’ At tho instigation of, the , 

bishbpof 'VVinoh<»ter, whlcb; however, whs never 
)shforc^; ami the kUig, hititself afterwards ooutt- 
tenanted them With hSs presence, dames I, of, , 
’ Scotland was also a great patron pf the craft* 
:Long before tWs time, however, the order had; 
teased to bo. oonfiued to architects or builders^ 
And imblemoa,.gtetlomon,^M^ and princes*, 
mno^i^its. numbers 

dfones, Bir ^hrSopher 
M ^osseX) and tbapreseni 

’^nce;of entire change was ■ 

eoirifitariohy And w rctaimng 

ihAnamatfii^ of tho andienb Mt^uty, 

but • lot vbtetijl^iy IhvA.aiifl nRwtpal aid, (So 
s^o.yteKvffie gteMdodga was 

power to grant charters 
The “Book of . 

[> by' dames - Anderson, ' 

^ ^ ihe! 3 k^es, was pfibhshed in 

ivo sitice bten pub-, 
i. Jiteonry has continued , 

' the grand lodge , of ., 

j'jpQb dodges under ; Ite 
Sdof g?peat w«alth;Ai$0; 
nd puund^ 

VolAl 
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ia 3:788 ; a Masonio boya’ 
eatabliabe^ ia 179^ ; a boaovolent fond 
Ik^d 3 )Iaisoiia» established in 1S42; and a 
, ii^owa* fund, eatablisJied iu 185a. I'be .ntmibeir 
of fwiigpea in Scotland is about 400* 

X0dg:e iu France established after the Knglish 
«y 3 itiJta' wa* founded at Paris in 1725 ; the first 
in Ocrmtvny, at Hamburg in X735 ; and tbo firsjt. 
in AJ&os’icH> in 1730, ItfaBomy has made g^at 
Ijirognsas in America, i>ariicularly in the United 

1P*HPIE POUT, /rec (Ziatii 

ft or harbour free’ to :shi|>s of 
nations to enter and load or 'unload,', on paym^jat 
of moderate duties. They also fwm dep6U whore 
goods may bo deposited without payment of any 
duty, and afterwards either reH)xpotfc4^ onp;a^« 
went of inero transit duty, or admitted for Con- 
sumption oii jiaying the usuitl custom dues. 

* FREE SFIIOT, lOBUBTailto OF 

THhJ. {Sue OF THF.FaEE.SFIBlT.) 

Oax,, 

thincan, to thinh), is a term aiqdiod to one who 
exercises freedom of tho^^ht* and is geitemlly 
used to denote one Who is eeoptioal on tmbtteiw w 
rttli^oU. DtciSm, ATiyfclSM.) ■ Y 

TRAI®,/m^vj^d (Sp.^P^., trciitOf 
tmne), in Political Boonoihy, denbl^ the freedom 

•way of improving or otherwise inh^ncing tmde, 
'{^Spm laws, . ausi<aaftj I>«ipij0s, Botwry, 

OV TltA0j^, POUTTCAh EoONOMT» ) ‘ - 

Fmw. WILL, FJREBDOM AlTDi^TB- 
cMXTy, LmBarr isBorntTir/./m 

mdses' 

Will ; l 4 t„ neoeumtn^, ff&wfca, Iw^rtyj, , 

d^castl* duestioiw in file Whole field ’ 

ig^jonco— rae power of a Over the , 

JVfOdam hhs ^ 

. heon into freedom froin coor^ 

awl freedom Irom necessity,/ 'feodom : w 

Wion in^dies, on the wofeehd. th^iO^^of . 
.^inmeaitnentor rest^nt, nhd< ^ 

miU the absence of ihH eompttlahmor^i^ehce..v; 
rnud,,if we are prevented from In i 

OUT power when ,we desire or tpill’ W dWiiL 

^teaag j-afesg ■ 

’^sn.O\mptlve ^ po ,j 

*’ .SSS^ 'Wetion' than ’Sthother 5 'for i 

'ono.’vweSfion 'than -in wnd atil? ' ■' 

fcvaurof mother amri^eof 'ei^dh, ' 
id Of 
m tt hind of . ^ Willi 
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i* I given^ olise in a partiOular way. Hence, there- 
i fore, ©very act of th^ wiH, in some degree at 
% least, de|>cnds Upoh 'iiomothiiig going before, or 
r in tfiepit<^inaUM«i of the individual ; and in so 
t far it is not absolutely free. 

; FKT: 4 B, / (Fr., /ri^e, brother), a 

, term>npi>liea to members Or certain religious 
I orders in ^dhe Roman; Catholic Church, in 
I contr^istinoiion’ to monks, settled in monas- 
teries, and thb I'egular clergy., Particularly, 
it W applied to.t%so of the mendicant ordora, 
ti# whfeh , the .prtnc^al were the four foUow- 
ing: — SVanci^ns, i^inojfS/ or Grey Fmrs ; 
Augustmes Dominicans' or Blaok Friars ; and 
Oanttelitcs, or W'hite Frittrs. In a more peculiar 
sonsev frifti^ is resti^icted to such moriks as are not 
priests ^ t!ie latter being usually dignified with 
the apiiellatiOn of f&ther, 

FMABSO-BSERVAm’iL«t.,/i«#«,<,6.e.- 

v^fttenh Wore a ^bjrapoh of tho Franciscans, who 
semmtcd thrnnsel VOS from their brethren of that 
order, on tiie grontt^Of a lasdty of discipline, and 
lived in, plains of their own choosing, 

aej-boing amofiff mmMv^s tb ‘‘obseivo"’ the 
rules of their ^dcr m^e strictly than the c6n- 
voiituals did. ' 

J’RlBSfpEV SOOmTtES^ OK BENE- 
£;ii'iS^1£i^flBSf,/Jya({'^{llaz,,,^eon(j, friend), 
are voluntary associations of persons, cbietly of 
the humbler eda^sos, for the puimose of forming a 
C|mu, by ftiutuftl contribution, for the assistance 
or miJOfm^s in the case of sickness or other dis- 
tress. j^ch' member contributes a certain sum 
weekly, /mouthly, or annually,, while he is in 
h^lth, and recc^iyes a certain allowance or pension 
^eu incapacitated by tdokness or old age. 'Jho 
otMn of f^ehd^^ aooidties has been traced to the 
gttu»k in thfe Hidd^^ A^s. Mr. 

file Anglo-Saxons,*’ 
•^yS| , Tab^gmids, or social oorpqrations of the 
s©om on tfie whole to have been 
friendly associations, mde for mutual aid and 
cofttgbutICMi to mo»*t pecnbmry exigencies 
fhm Werbpmpjetuslly arisingfrom Wials, legal 
j^^Uoz^^^sm^ ihutcts, ®ted other payments or 
. A^itrie* oC great eApmenco 
)^vte;esw&t*j«v«s the result of, » ^careful colUc- 
the average of weeks of sick- 

‘^1 'Sb'io^o, too 5' 40 to 

fr«in> to 6^ , k<ftn 

^ ) ftw 70 

a, hn«dr«d 

^ tften*^ ue itaifctoti 
•Sd «*»»>«» WTWAl^^ 
c^brslceft itt -oc^tefiSi^tuttoas as 


i&wS. 'in 
i»0ll6 Ob- 
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favour ; but the whoT^ efe 

‘ * attd,conip<i ‘ ' 


the Bubjoct were repesM attCcmip<ri^l<>d 
J9 Vic. q. 63. trbHs Act 

Mahed for any of tbb ®or 

ibsitrinj? a aam of JUonMrtsp e^nTjbiJ^wtb bl a 

member's child, or bn ’tW iSt a or fpr 

the funeral expenses orthO'^ifo hr (^d'bX a'metnb^. 

For the rehct, or maiBteuimcfl^.oHhemiliti^tfl. tlietr . 
husbands, wives, children, bjfbHifi^rS of 
or nieces, in old iigre, sickbeaS, or wWbvbOwcT iho 
endowment of mombars, or nomlnaos of , iben]cbers,< 4 t 
any age. 3. Ii'or aoy Mrpoi^ irhfdi 
ilzed by one of her^ 3 (a) 6 ti!ty’<s 

State ; or, to SboUatoi^ % 'Che £M M'a> 

purjK)se to V 7 hi 6 h.tJt« 

ought to be extended, bto^^d that no toatobbtshidi 
Bubacribe or contract for ah aatterlty thirty 

pounds per ^mhuin; orasooti payabib oA deafch* df iiiiy 
ofcltor eottthtgeticy, exceeding two h»na«^,t>otttiida/'’ 
Under this Act three registraw were appoiw^fOiie 
for England, one 'tor Ir^nd, and one foe Si^totld. 
Any persona wiahbcte to e^a^ilish a suoiety of this 
description may make fAlds for . that /purpose/ two 
copies of which must be made out find ttotusdiittad to 
the registrar ; and whan ceTtided by hini as cotdrwto" 
able to law and to the said Act, of thoto*^ ’to M 

returned to the flociety, aBdthe oiiihhi^it'iw IW kf^ by 
the registrar. Upon b^ig im.bettldfd, fho tulfa tahe^ 
imm<kllate effect, ikud are btoi^btig, 10 point of 
all parttos coiJc3iii*n«<i, Act V3 and 34 Vio, 0.. *6, prO' 
that where a wtltSen aiiptt^iCBi IS made oy Ist 
lea'it, tive^ci^iths of the members of a voefety, to the 
registrar, stating tlnlt the soeletjr b tnscd«^t, i 9 le 
registrar ia to Inveatifataihe same ; aadlf .^'dbds fho 
society to be insolvent, AM that it ottgbi tObAWOtthd 
up, he ta to nrake an award to that effect^ andldhs^ to 

Wii ' - - -- > 4.. .4 . 


eapaoto^' ^toyoted io iW are en< 

— ;ed in n^iOH work. ^,4^ CEheiV «Mrino of the 
rard neeoffsarlly doctrine of 

now Ufe ; find atiother conie- 
4 nenee oi to l» phrfec^jbbn fipcttn eto j ^ but th«y 
never lioMa piefrl^hthm of ypisdow and gflojy in 
this lifey or iroto natural it^rmities or' deaths as 
fotoe havo^ by.atf^uakan^^li toind^ imadnod and 
inathUatod agateit ^Irdr boH^f in tho 

'“iico s^iEil?fia^ hf iholpbflp^ tbenoL to re- 

{I tko bf oftjfrfMi and ^ tbrdV Supper, 
aa jby aa 

iton-esis^n tint .being r^^vod' ^wtouhSSf'* ■> 

,l) 4 H 6 vd in but oon^O 1^«^*usolves to 

what to ^id doWn in Sc^ipturo^h tkla usiyste^aua 
anbjoct, SHtytlier* pegardlaiiinon fltjhd bo^t 
80 X 09 ' aa <m an equ^ityfUtotlluipng of 

Oubblcjo^Ukiltbeixal^^^ tiUeeiwwr bemsothey 
do 8 pW aU titl%.kunoutay^ aind otopiy 
refuBo titlou/tb perabiw of Tank*, tfdnhk oft ib6^- 
hat or bowftjg to noipoi^dira and ado^ thb utr 
lac^ sfeianlioity of^dreiss ana imnnofa>.^ ra- 
id the 


what way tko funds ate to he divided } ^e iOree^ 
award to he dnul aUd conclusive on aU petooShfi.totiet- 
estod, ami not anpeatable. Act ibs and «6 Vm 
provides, tlmt all frtondly societies. jEetjtotetou UtpOr 
ti«e rndustrlal and f'ravidenfc iSocietiejy A(St ’Of 
shall he entitlM toobthin aeettiftcato.of 
on application to IhO registmr '‘fdr 
Two Acts, 38 and 39 Vic. lu, ecuaUd s^and 40 
provide amide meauaJfOr entiling ineudtoi** 
defects of mana^emept emd i^revent A.dnicf 

registrar was appointed, with Uu 'aasistof^t^registnirla 
etuih of the three coutitricty Tkto legi^tottou itoa 
founded on the report of a l&cyal COBtmtoidDav^liat 
sat from 187(0 to 38744 ' ' v ' 
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adopted for thfimsolyes by tbe eai^ablvbody'.of 

rcligiotti«bj.«o widely known mi 

ut tot emfdoyodin dMrtoou^of 

emotional uxhibitiona by ebtou. ut 'tb© v«(^Uer 

iBicmbesa, but wblcb, bus ia thufudto^ 

lost i t8, ludi^ouB appUoattoa^ ^d ' to 

ato«AAUaltopatthe proper nama^if ii^koiy xho 

dtotinhtim dodtrmc® bold b^r w 

may. be tbrMs, gotoerally «tatM. i— ^ 

the inward waicb , to 

and cU&l '< 

upon,!*^ pUfitMiikB 

&ma%\$XiAy '<ft, , . 

ao ttou«j0r ftbr % 
my g^feolar/ ' 
warda^lraf 
auft *"“■ ' 

<«.; ' 



mllcily hi the ,$php^. . . iSTar m 
a; and l^elU^vo ihat the com- 
, not at entendu, to tdl oaihs. 

^hey'^flSmt thobamee the laoaths and days of 

origibat$ag1n toytbologioal idolatry, 
and' tuto ixtotfiatl aimpfo xbdy udo ihee 

mi ^oak^ to /one ncraph, poisftdy 

tU8« T^aA appliea to a rich ^- 

ibn and lAo^lib- pool tmo. VArtous lu^cfacea 
and ainamg, ilAbetog^ 

sdcj/tne friwpt^ ctf theatres ahd biher 
ce» # pubito fM»u8^bttt3 playing at gatkea of 
healtbs^ horse 
^potosA*/ readtog of work* of 
, ri^uacod and dtooouvagod, as in- 

prrtog;tfai?te' pf .jt^, ^ wtoh tho 

“ ^ ^ ' iPii , . ; 

. ^Uakara-^^e foaudisr of the society . 
, ..a hatitto of Drayton, to, Xedcostcr- 

u in w&o Wlj took to the veadihg 

medlUtfon, of (Jod'^s iToly Wonh At the a^ \ - 
«a- h« believed that he hadTCCelVed'a divine cafll to 
ptoach . the ' goii^V toui' Mto0rdin8!ly cmnntohosd hid 
mihlitoitot tabonts. into ^purity of hto tUaand the; 
eacMto^df ^ priBiMhiuk carried 'ccmvtol^ to the . 
hastts di mwtuo^, wito . tlto ‘ 4 p<ftidneK. 

he tawt; much on , foot/^and 

ritomfdlohwcnA motms apt ot^ tehisod to re- 
/any oomponsatiOii tot but .dcfniyad 

pm txpsaeei.; Ihk ^ yearn toeettoxfe' were 
ia p«rt»^;,tb8 ktoadbm r 

“'*** — to wMcb were 
^ ,to wbito/W^ *®uij 

love o^«r mahifestod 

tod tho'^fmtlaoh ©Vint ot their 
which 

tattltaonyvaK*^****^ 

‘ tiMto;anp»>totod 

t'Mdtesirtoi; 

. Mto^ato^as 
todst euitoOni s 

wftifann 

thnad, ' 

hooki Thtouae 
d^Med ftoto 
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fit, 111 9uff*?r from tUeu* conscientionsi refusal to pay 
t.ithc'< and chuTch-mte^. 'Ihe Quaker-: o! to-day dirter 
maienally frojp tho.s(* of twenty, <n even ten years 
A sbi Ins of movements, inoio iiaiLiculaily Binee 
1^,6. le<l to the taking up and d^H(;u^;^ing in a free ami 
lihoral siuiit the peculiarities of Kpeeeji, diess, and In*- 
Imvnmr wlueli sopiuatod them from tJieir ffllov'- 
eiti/i'JivS , and tlune Imve been lolaxcd so fur that 
i/v<'ry one is now at liberty to adopt lor liiiusolf in 
tluj.se miiUoH -whatever he deems consonant with the 
groat pilncijdes of simplicity and t'luisil.in propriety. 
'i he funaliar old fasluono/t costimie is now rarely 
adopted by the younger incinbeis ol the body ; aud in 
exlerudls the conyri gntions assembling at the principal 
meeting hou.^os di/rcrin vn-y .slight respccU only from 
thoae Av wshippirig at ebuTches. .Siinidicity and neat- 
ness am more apparent , but the style of tlie costume Li 
ueruiv tlu* same*. The much deiidcd, “ thee and tUou " 
arc soldom lieard among the younger members of the 
Boi U'ty. .mdneverfrom those mombfcrsof the body who, 
l!k< Mr iti’ghi, ha\c attoiiiod eminence In pcdiiloal 
lifi 111 social Jife, the habit of addressing one 
anoUicr by tlmir Cliristian names i$ generally main- 
t’.iiifjii, but not on public ounirtions. due well-known 
iiieinbm of the society, the repieiicntativc of a line of 
ciiimcnt i^uakf rs, bp,s recently accepted a baronetcy, 
'lua tJjen- seems to bo no e.-.peoi.il objecliim to Imu-sing 
the I'rvfi'v ‘.Sn’." Quakers of the old school disliked 
■ut, and even objected to having Ihmr port i aits taken ; 
bid lhal piejudlce has disappeared In commercial 
mattoii;, (Quakers have always been noted for industry, 
]iiudenci’ and nilegrlty ; sometune;!, indeed, they 
liave 1)1*011 charged ^aHIi being over in their 

dc.iJiugs, ami some uiember} of tliy j*ocu'ty were in 
vci'i bad odout in llu; old emu law <hi,>s, bung aus- 
pL'Oti’d ol Jiohhng back, or even distt'-yina wheat, fui 
the s.-ike ot Uoepiug up the jn'iio. If nidivlilual uuim- 
btm ever ically deserved fiucU an Itnputar.'on, the 
soeiuty ay a body made a noble coinpi n.'-ation by ihe 
i.Lippoil, ad'oidcd to Ihe Anti-Ciiri) J,aw League. It 
cannot bf denied mat the Fricmls have been among 
tJic poblet;!. and most unwearud plulanthropista the 
world Jms ever seen, They Were the tir?il to enter the 
oiunade against negro sbivcrv, and siixmi that time 
they lifvve never ceased lliclr oltorts m tliat cause 
i)iK* of tlie most ciuiuent of niodeni American poets 
is the Quaker Whittier, whose impassioned apxiealfi 
in the cause of ubolition and liberty geuemlly aro 
known lo all admirers of American literature, 
Tliiij* have been no less zealous in diffusing their 
opiMinui iigaiiKst war; and in the nnproiemmit of 
pn^m discipline, tlie labours of F.h/a|jcth Fry aud 
otli'jis are well kiio'vn. 

Organization of the Society, —The annual meeting at 
Devonshire. Douse, liisiiopsg.ato, London, ia the high 
Loiirt of the Quakors, whence its docttaic.s areformu- 
l.itf'il, its practices expounded, and to which is the 
thiiil appeal in all (h'sdplimjry prni endlui ^=4 The Lon- 
don ycarh meeting -the oldest, it niu the largest - 
cxcrciaesa’uthai i ty over Drltaia. Meeting two hunclrod 
'tud ten ycaib tigo lint, it met afiaiu, afui an interreg- 
num, in 1-7^, since w^hiuh date the iccumng years have 
regularly brought to .London troops dt its constituent 

friends." It elects its ilcrks rea*b. 
ordinate lucetlngs oii the contineot.of hears 

ap)tcals, and aualyse.-, t.abuiiira?s, arn|Amcn!!!vV 
roidicfi from the sinaller meeting-s whi*! cunsideiTi^ 
-ipiestions nicaiit to a-wimtun their ru.h compose it to 
and sjiin'lual stale The inecting haiiumennv). moral, 
it bimf accounts of the inoio proiTiyii-jbilso laid before 
may Invce died during yiiar .'ucut menibcrfi 'vhp 
general e]>Ltlos of icuscs and ishuos 

on viubjccts variiMl ^ausci suboid mate meetings, 

wigs ” to tlie snl'ii^oni piotms against ‘‘ extravagant 
mind ; and il 'V'Vcimt"t tUcniefi that can engage mortal 
occnnuuv of tyf.*tilierat,a 8 upon <hangvs in the internal 
the yccoun^ie ioolcty. H audHi> the statsmente of 
nudtifnvir/lpji'f ita executiv<*, ami has laid befom It 

(n\fi « kf«, .^ 0 ' v^L.^atious. Tiie “ nmnthiy '* meet* 
choice does not acku^v^ral particular mcwiings ; and 
wo might (tt ftnst t^otiugs are comprised within 

m samA lO i-.guiarly, with » 

places, AC. Tim num- 


ber of meniborfl varie.s in eacli meeting from less 
than five ” to “ more than 300/' there being, hov\evur, 
only seven with inoie tl).m y^o mcnibcn t'oritrury to 
the prevalent opinion, there is a gradual increabc in the 
body, and that from without 'I’herc are about 8a 
monthly meetings, and 20 (juarherly ineefing.s. Next 
to the moiulHirs are the “ attindt-'rs " — that is, the class 
W'hich evinces its api»roval oi the Society’s mode of 
woi-shlp by regularly attending its meetings, and which 
Is yeariy incit'.asing 'I'hen theie w a class of deini- 
Quaker meetings mission meetiiig.s, wliere the “ ser- 
vice” Is ou a “Friendly" basis, with the addition of 
Scriptural leadings, and occasionally the singing of 
hymns. The institutions tailed “First day Scliools ’ 
are also numerouh, for adults and children. (.M the.se, 
in various towns, thoie are about 70 schools, with 
about 1,500 tcachcis ,Mul i/.ooo scholars, nearly all of 
the lattci t-tliorwise uncouniaited with tlie Sof icty. In 
these v.iried ways it may be a.ssuined tluit about 60,000 
persons are momhers of 01 receive spiritual aid from 
the f:>ociot.y of J-iicnds. 'I'lie Fnt nds’ Foicign JMisslou 
Aasociati*>ri has an income of about L's.o' o a year ; it 
has two cciiUfS of misnionary opei at ions — India and 
Madagascar- with about a doftcu nn*'sionaru‘s, many 
“evangelists’' and teruhevs, and a Malagasy printing 
cstabli-Jjinent Iteriovincd since the days of Fox for 
its care over the education of it;- mcnibera, the .Society 
still dcacii os that rcnow'ii. iu Kngland alone it sus- 
tains eight laige j)ublic schools, bc&ide.s others where a 
higher oducali*)n lo attamahlu. In tlic eight schools 
alluded to about 850 scloMais enjoy their advantages. 
The largest and the oldest school is that at Ai.kwmth, 
near I’ontefract, which, eslablished in 1770* ^‘d^cates 
ipo children, and ha.s, sinco its commoncouont, given 
a sound Knglish edmation to about lo.co) childicn 
The oluof arc* ovev'.ci'rs, oMoti, and ministers. Th.j 
fornuTliave duties somewhat analogoui. to the -^Lcvvaid.s 
of Methodists. They are of both pcm-s. and nuinbei 
about 7«;o Of the second class no precise .at.jtishc3 
are i»rocurahle ; and of the third cliis.s it may he . tated 
that theio are probably 300 reci>giiiscd umnsteis, in 
addition to m.iny other.s more or less engaged ui ca- 
sioiiallyiu the woik of the minnslry i>l these somo 
are now, or iccently have l)cun engaged iu mi.ssi(>nary 
visits to Norway arnl Dennuric, Fianee, Inn'rica, 
Australia, and othei counliios, and fiequent aie the 
visits of others to various p.irts of IhiLaln, The 
Fricudshoid it a Ohristlau duty to suppoit their ow'n 
ptXir, and to educate tholr Ouldren , and though thei 
do uoi pay theii ministers, they deem it right to delrny 
their expciwes when they traiel in tlie iniiii.stry Fi-r 
thefie pmpose's they raise the moe.ssaty fauds> ly 
voluntary contributions, at meetings lucpaiatlve to 
the monthly mectiiigs. Tt is contrary lo IheruUs of 
the f^ociety ten one uiembei to go to I iw^ with anolhei, 
and all dlUercntca .are bottled hj arnitiation 

Extent of the Society. — H is e.stim-ited that there are 
altogolher about t^ujOOo mernbejn, of whom nearly 
joi»,oix> are in the United State.*,. 

American rriends.— About 1 8 ’7. ^ Pchismtook place, 

and the American Quakcis are now divided into two 
orgapiasatloiis— one known as the Orthodox Friends, tlie 
other aft the Dicksites, from their leader Elias Hicks. 
The latter claim to hoUL^Uie doql.,|‘inefl of th*; early 
Fox, I'enu, I'cnnington, ana 
lUrwfv. They do not apiiear to r<’Cognise the doctiiue 
of a vicarious atonement, but exjihiin the necessity for 
Christ’s death by the slaleiuent that it was requisite iu 
order to remove the eiinuty from man's heart. I'hey 
number about S'jvcsv' In i8‘,3, a society -was foniieil 
In Chilster county, rennsylvjnda, by the secession of a 
iiuniiier of the UicUsltes, who assumed the name of 
“ riogre'isive Friends.’* 'Chis society dlsclaiip all 
diseiplinary authority , and disavows any' intention oj 
binding its members together by aKreemenc as to 
thonlogical opinions ; but “opens its doors to all who 
recognise the equal brotherhood of the human family, 
without regard to sex, colour, or condition, and who 
acknowledge the duty of defining and llbistiating then 
faith in Qod, not by nasent to a creed, but by lives of 
personal purity and works of bcnctlccoce aud charity ; 
.and declares that it sucks IU IxUid of union in identitv 
of object, oneness of spirit in respect to the vracticar 
duties of life, the eommimion of i-oul with soul in a 
common love of the beautiful and tmo, and a common 
aspiration after moral axoeilenoe.'’ 
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FjU)iN l)E, /ro//(| (Fr., a sling), in the history ; 
ol Viioi'X', ifc- tlio name of a j»oUtioult’actiou wlncii 
"•prant; up (luiini* the irunoriLy of Louis X_rV., 
nnd Miomsc'h’^cs to tUo (Jovernmont of 

tUo Tiuuo IMinistor. Ojinliiial Ala/amn The 
]HM)plc <)p]K)sotl to the court j>art.y woie called 
rr<fnf(< iir^t, oi tVu.suicrs, on account of the cen- 
wliuli theypyai-ed against the LVivermivoit ; 
and hoiioc they acquirial tlic nnnu' of the Fronde. 
'I’he d(..s])otic policy of Iho Fnmc Minister ha«l 
]L oileiice to all clas.ses of the people ; and at 
IVtuHi 1!u 3 I’arhamcnb losean open o))position to 
luni, and rtd’n.'^Cvl to ])Ci.sa or register Ins moaslU•e.^♦ 
In ooii'^>ctpienco of this, the cardinal oiderod the 
ai'iH st of the jirosident and one of the coimcillois 
on joth August, lOqy. The xieople of J'aris iia- 
nu'diakly took ujiaims ag.unsi the Government, 
and tlie tollowing day (/tt, jonrntc dea hamr.adtit) 
hairicaded the streets and coi'npellud the libera- 
tion of the two prisoners. IVace was thus in 
some measmo n-stored ; hut it wa.s not of long 
eontimianco, for the peox»lo still continued tumul- 
f'lons, am] in .lanuary, 1&49, tlie c^ucen legent 
M inoved witii her sou to iSt. Germain, charging 
I he Trince of t/omie to Idockmlo the city. Among 
the leudi'rs in tfio popular cause were the Triuce 
of Gondo, the dukes of Beaufort, Nemours, Von- 
doiae, Ijongueville, the Cardinal do Eetz, Marshal 
Tnrcnne, and many others of the first ranlr. 
After some fighting, a tiuce vva.H concludc5«l on 
tile 1 1 th March, a general amnesty being granted 
hy the (pieon, and the court retuined to Paris 
in tlio niontli of August. In .lanuary, 1650, the 
queen, offended by Uie conduct of the rriiice.s of 
( 'onde and ( /'onti, cjin.sed tliem to liti arrested ; by 
wliicli })rofeeding she roused levolt in tlie pro- 
vinces, and Marshal Tuionnc jmt himself at the 
he<ul of the moveiiiont. 'rurenne was defeated 
:ifc lilietel. on the i^ih of December, and Wrta sub- 
sequently gained over by the queen regent. Tho 
war vva.s waged by (Jond6 for some time after ; 
hut at length, all parties being weaned with 
tliese di^^si'tiMons, the court agreed to remove 
Ma>ariu, and a general amnesty was proclaimed, 
(.’ondc, whonifused to )jc a paifcy to these terin.s. 
now finding Ins cause desxierate, entered the, 
Spanish service ; while Ma/arin after a time re- 
turned to Paris, and again obtained the reins of 
government. 

FRONTIER, /rent' -j/r O' (HaI,, / fcnt/cra), is 

the bouruiary of a State, or tho lands irnnio- 
• liattdy adjoining its bouinlary. The best froutier 
is tlio sea, and the next beat groat inouii tains or 
rivers, as the Alps or Pyrenees, the Rbmo or the 
Rhone. These uro termed natural bounclancd, 
ns distinguished from artificial or conventional 
boundaries, or such aa are detenniued merely 
]>y fcieaty, 

FL'EROS, fii-ai'-roit, is a Spanish term, de- 
nied from the JUxtiii, foriun, which signifies a 
place where justice i'l administered ; and hence, 
lurisdictiou. From tins latter sense it caino, in 
Spnin, to be transfeired to collections of laws; 
thiiR the Spanish edition of tlie ancient Lex 
V'isigothornni” v/ab called tho “Fueror juzgo.” 
h'rom hence it came to be apfiHod. spoeially to tho 
riglits confem-d by tho crown ofi particular citie?, 
tho most famous were tho fuero of Leou, and that 
of Naxera. A.s tlieso civic rights wcu‘6 cliiefly 
liberties, concessions, privileges, the word fiitro 


came to bo .s]H'cially used iu tliis si u'^e, and to 
denote, in xwitionUir, tho. ontuo bv'tly of iininuni- 
tios and pnvdcgi.s wUkIi compost'd the. cv'dsuui 
tionsof Navarro, and llio three r.asquv pi ‘vinots 
of Biscaya, Ahiva, and Oui[ui/cofi. li. is \u this 
l.ast sense ihti word is now almost evrlnsivcly 
used, the fuero, s of llic otlioi and 

towns wf .Spain having long Rinco boeonio oxlinct. 

FUt^lTfV E. yV-/t7,-u' (Lat., f(o/a. iUgUt), is 
a i>orson obliged to fly from hia country, or ro- 
move from a plac<‘ whole he had sonu' abode or 
establisltincnt, on aceounb of Ins crimes, debts, 
or oilier ciicumstancos. In tlie Roman law, a 
fugitive, was one that was givon to flee or 

run i\\v.iy fioiM ids ma.st'i* ; and iu selling a slave, 
tVio mastci wus oidigod to declare whether or nut 
ho was fugitive, 

FUtnTlVE-BLAYE LAW.- v Uwin cx- 

istonee in the Ibiitcd States, previous to tlio 
abolition of slavery, nnd by wiiich .slavi-s wJio 
had oson pod into another state or teriiioiv must 
be delivered up, and by width any person Uislsi- 
iug ft slave to escape or resist Ins cuptnri', was 
liable to penalties, 

FLLMINATION, /M?/ -niiti (n-ahvn fLat., 

f'ultn-enj a thunderbolt), is employed in a general 
sense as synonymous witli ilemmciatuui ; but it 
is more i>arfcicularly applied to the uirithemas 
or evcommunicatioius hurled from the pj.j>ul see 
against oftcuders. 

FUMACIE, (Lit,, /Vwi i/.v, siruike), wft'< 

the name of a fax foimeiJy levied in Knghiud. 
and vulgarly known as smoko hu tliings. It was 
mcntiomdin Domesday Book, as being paid by 
custom to the king, for every cliimney 111 the 
house. It was abolished by 1 M'ill. and Mary, 

O. JO. 

FUND, BINiaNG. Nmimi. DEmT.) ’ 
FUNDS, FUNDING BYkSTEM. 
National Dkut.) 

E' U N K R AL. (.sVe Buria r.. ) 

FURIGUS DRIVING. (yve Duivinc; 
Fuaiovs.) 

P^UTURE DFiB f, in Law, is a debt payable 
at some future and fixed period. Such differ 
from contingent dehts, in that tho x>oymenT of 
them is fixed, whereas in the otiior case payment 
depends ujKm some contingency. In tire case of 
the death or bankruptcy of a debtor, future 
debts arc allowed to rank on the estate, inti rest 
at the rate of five per cent, being deducted for the 
X»eriod that has to elapse heioro the debt becomes 
strictly x)ayable. 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT.- P 'li.'f in 

sum© iiunishment iu another life for the 
committed iu this is ncduJy universal Tim 
dilteronces of opinion among (Jhiistiaus re«])retitie' 
the subject refer to the subject of the rbauictcr 
of the punishment and its duiatiou. The great 
Gluirches teach that the puiiibhmcjit- of tho iin- 
penitent is eternal. Those who hold fJifiVr< nt 
views, and regard the punishment as temporary, 
and believe in the, reform and restoration of the 
sinner, aie known asRestoi'atiomstw m Lniversa- 
lists. ' 

FUTURE STATE. (aVccJmmotitau'jt.) 
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GAl^ELLEy (j>n)ba)>ly frojn the Gcr,> 

ffahc, a gift, also n tax), in France, ’svas a term 
ovig’iiLMlly n.pi>U«jd t(> any tav or in']>Obfc laidiii>oii 
ooinmoditiesj, hut wJiich aft/'i’.vindu came ti> ho 
.sT/eoia)ly aT>lilicfl to ii ('u'y upon j-aifc. M’hifi satt- 
taxw-iM tn!»t o?<ta,hlish»>d ijwardi’ the end of the 
century, in the reigr. of JMiilip IV., uud was 
finally ahoh'shed in ayPij. The juane pnhclovs is 

ptill i)y the oornuiou people of Prance to 

iaX'fjatherers. 

(L\.(Ui!]NG iULL, — The name {riven to an 
Act jwi«e <1 in Decemlier. iSos^ to protect the 
iiiijg and < iovv.rnnn;nt fnnn BpeechoB afc seditious 
iru etings; and a.Uo to the Act for restraiiiing 
public ifK-otiin^iS and certain periodical puhliea- 
tions, pac^Hed soon after the *" Peterloo ■” aii'air at 
AlancUester, in iBrcj, 

GALATIANS, ST. PAUL’S msTLE 

TO TIIE^ tja-lfu ' The name of one 
of the 'canonical cinatlos of the New Testa- 
ment, wiitteu, as is generall}'' sui»pose<l, about 
the year a.D. 57- It is said at the end to 
have been written from Koine j but this is g^ene- 
rally believed to bo incorrect. Tin* authoniicity 
of tlie epuitlo itbclf has never been called iu 
que.stniu, auu is fre<juently cited by the apostolic 
and other eatdy fathers. Two journeys of the 
apostle to Gy-hitia are nienbioiied in the Acts of 
the Apoatlt’.'*, and it was probaldy after frlie 
second of those tho,fc the epistle was written 
Shortly after lus departure, Jiulaizing toacUere 
api>oar to have come among tliem, preaolungi 
‘"iinothor gospul'’ than tliat of tdirist, and to 
wJi,>in they weio giving heed. These teachers 
aLo endeavoureil to subvert the.apostle’a autho- 
rity, by otiaelcmg his ebarafdor and asserting 
that he wcui notiJiviiioly appomted. Tauh thorc- 
in hu; epistles, proceeils to controvert these 
error*., ftc vindicates his cliacacter and asserts 
his divine appointment and the tnitii of what ho 
had taught tliem, docUiring tliat “‘tliough wo or 
an angel from heaven preach any other go.'spcl 
unto you than tlnit which we have pre.acheduiito 
yon, let him be accursed.*'" He thou proceeds to 
jxiint out the relationship of .iuduisiiito Phria- 
iianity ; that they are now no longer under the 
law but under faith, beliig in, oh; tiie children of 
Ood through faith in Jchus t^hust : and exhorts 
thorn to stand fast, ther^foru, in tiic liberty 
wherewith Christ liath madv' us, free,” and not to 
bo enbujgkd again with the yoke of bonda-gn.” 
Ke aiso exhorts thejn noi to fuUil the lust of the 
thwli ; hut to be Uni of tlio ispirit, th© fruit of 
which U love, joy, poaco, OF all raid’s 
o^ttstlcw, this most clearly sots forth the JilH?rlj'of 
thi) cJuldrou ot God in the OosjK>h iu ctmtrast to 
the bon dag* • of Uiosu who remain ui’idcr the law, 
Thenuiabvr of cojnrm'utarios on this ejiistlu are 
very mimerou'- ; aine.'ig which may U' mentioned 
those of Luthor, ^V inci’, lUickw fc, Dc Wekte, 
Alford. , ^ 

GALEK]rBT?&- iJAf'dnvAj/u, the name of a 
religious a botnob of W^arvrUmVuinp, Men- ' 
nouij;o.s, or Au'ibfip-fchsG, ■ft.hich arose in tl\e 17th j 
century. Their founder was Galon AbrAhma I 
Ibian,’ pastor' of a JirCennonitc c<.'ngycgation in 
Amsterdam, who hold tliat all who acknowledged 

' ' A 


the divine origin of the Old and N< w Trslanieut, 
and hal holy and Uves, ought to he ro- 

coived into their commilnton. 

GALLJOAN CIiUJH:)U, nar-I.^Lan (from 

Tiut,, OaUia, (Uul), is the name given to tlm 
Roman Catholic Chnu-h in Franco, which, 
alfcliongh in conimumuu witli the see of Rome, 
f maintains, in some respects, on indopondent 
I iwsitiou. It has, from the earliest times, enjoyed 
I certain liberties and immnniticft, not as. grants 
from the pj£)pc«, but as forming part of her 
original coiiitituiion, winch she has always 
striven to maintain 'JMiese claims led t(> many 
disputes and the formation of opponito parlifw in 
the Church. In tin' reign of Louis a con- 

ttsfc arose between that monarch and Pope 
Xunoceut X.L reganliiig the ecclesiastical rights 
of the c’’OWii, which led to the drawing up of 
the welhicnovvn tleelarahoii of the Kieuch clergy 
in 1682, whLcJi liiis since been regarded as the 
charter of (hilJioanism. It was drawn u]) by 
Kossuet by order of Louis XIV., and contained 
the four following articles ; (i) ICiugs and princes 

are in temporal matters subjeot to no sjdntual 
j,>ower. «nd the latter can never absolve subjects 
from their oith of obedience : (2) the Tope is 
subject to the decisions of am ecumenical council ; 
(3) th*? power of the Tope is further limited, a-i far 
ai> France is cmieeTued, by the cstahli.Nhed j>re- 
Ri*riptioiis and usages of the ChiUican church : 
and {4) in matters of faith, also, the decision.', of 
the jHipc arc not infallible when not con firmed )»y 
the consent of t})o whole Church. TJitscnrfirle's 
remained valid, and formed the palladium of the 
Clallican party in the Church till the revolution 
of lySg, when the Church was formally abolished. 
Napoleon, as liist consul, again cstablwhcd iho 
Church by a concordat, which he concluded with 
Pop<i Pins VH. in iBoi. Since then flic Ohiirch 
has nndeigone many N'icissitmhis, an<l is now 
more closely iillicil with that of llomo, as it is no 
longer a national Ohurcdi, althougli receiving an 
allowance from the Kepublicau government. 

(GAMBLING, on, GAMING, 

ifiii'-mwfj (SdK,, to play at any s]»ort). 

Playing at games of cUaneo, or in winch ebance 
u united to skill, has been common among ni^»^t 
iialious, civilized and imcivilizcd. I‘acitiis tells 
us that tho imcient Germans were so addicted to 
it, that, when stup|x>d of everything else, they 
would stake at last their liberty, and their very 
lives, the loser going into veduniary slavery, and 
though much younger and stronger than his 
antagonist, 3 uffcring hnnHt'lf to be bovind and 
sold. In Uome, particularly dining the empire, 
the practice wan common, and various cnact- 
incTita were made against it. In England, gam- 
ing was early made the subject of x>cnal enact 
menfcs. In 1843, Act 8 and 9 Vic. c. joq. was 
Xjas«od which gi’catly facilitated procflediiig.s 
Against conimoii gaining-houses. It enacted that 
in default of otlicr evidence, it shall bo sulficionii 
to provT that a house or jdaco is kojit or >'sod for 
playing therein al any unlawful game ; nud that 
It is not iicccssaiy, in order to constitute the 
house a emnmen gaming house, to ’prove tliat any 
person found playing at any game Was playing 
for any money, wager, ot stake. Ooirnnissioncrs 
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of ui of tljo jvrtcc, may also 

aatlLin,:.' fiiipormirndtHits, AVitiiout tho noccissity 
A)l- ail .1 'li’j,ot:on by two boujoholtli'rs, to eiitAH* 
any tod room or honiite Asnth oouBt«blrs, 

and. n' n- n t^sary, to Uao force Jor that porpoao, 
mid to toko ‘luto ouBfcody all iH'rsoiis found Ihoro- 
111 ; and if any cards, di<*L', balls, counters, tables, 
oi otlu i iu^Uuruciits of gaming, be found in th-' 
voohi or bouse, or about the person of any of 
tho'^e fouiid tlierom, it sliall be evidence, until 
till* eoni j.iiy )>o made to appear, that it was a 
coijiiiiou ^muiugdiouse. Tins statute also enacts, 
that oh.ating at pbry is to be deemed obtaining 
lucmey by /alsf pretences, and is to bo punished 
accordingly, tt further jirovidcS, that ull con- 
tracts oi agroctneuts, whether by parole or in 
uriting, by way of gaining or wagering, shall be 
null and void ; and that no suit shall be brought 
•■‘r niaintaiuod in any court of law or c*xtdty, for 
^■oeovenng any sum of money or valuable thing 
alleged to bo won upon a wager. By x 6 and 17 
Vic. e. 1 ro, “ botting-houaos arc declared to be 
within this A.ct, and a jicnalty imfKised on persons 
so betting. The Act i8 and it) Vic. c. 38, enacted 
penalties and imprisonment against any person 
altem])ting to interfere with the couHtables in 
the perEormiince of thidr duty, or tibstructing 
their eutianoe into any house rogai'ding which 
there was evidence of it.s being a common garoing- 
3 iousc. In b’rance, prior to 183B, when tne 
MiTictice was abolished, the exclusive right of 
k*’e[tbig puhluj gaming -liotises was let out to a 
conipaiiy, who paid the government sis. millions 
of franks annually for the privilege. Gaming 
was, until lecently, allowed in nearly all the 
Gerni ui states, aiul Uambourg and other fafdiion- 
ablc loser is weie noioiious for ‘’high pday.” 
Nearly all the establishments have lately been 
r u]>ircessed. Tlie most uoiorions place in Burope 
tor giiuibling is now ilio piinci]iality of 'Moruico, 
will'll' tile proprietors of the tables pay the 
ji'igii'iig soveui'jgn prince large sums for the 
ruMleg*'. 

(l.VMK liAVVhS.— A remnant of the ancient 
forest laws, by which all gamo was regarded aa 
UitJ property of the king, and no p(:U'flon liad 
any right to kill such aninud.s tudesS authorized 
by royal grant of a chase or five v/arren. After- 
waird.s, a right to kill game wa.s conoiided to 
such as possofefrevl a suljjcient cpialifi<,iation ; as, 
(t) the liuving a freehold estate of iiicx,> per 
annum (2) a leasehold for niuety-nine years of 
.Cl 50 per annum: (3) being the son and licir- 
apparent of an esi^uire or ]iorson of superior do- 
greo ; (4) being the own^r or keeper of a fores®, 
pork, chase, or wtirten. For unrpiahfjcd )>or&on3 
transgrcss.stiig these law’s by killing game, kcaping 
eugiuos for that purpose, or oven having game 
ill tlicir custody, various pojialtks ws^re assigned. 
At length, after much drscnssion in and out of 
-Baihameut, Act i and 2 V'ilJ. iV. 0, 33, was 
]»asscd, by which thi^ necessity of any qualifica- 
tion for the killing of gamu was ahoushed, ^ud 
the right wms made to d'Opoud simp!)-" on the 
taking out of a ganic cortificate, for which a cer- 
tain amtual sum was payable. In tomis Huh 
A ct, every certified person n^ kill game, mifc’ 
jeet to the law of tiospajss, Oamo is de- 
cLaied to include haves, idicasauts, iiaitridgos, 
groiuje, heath-game, rnoor^game, hW'h-gom'e, 
imd bustaula ; but wixxlwckn, snipes, quails^ 
landrails, and conies, though not game, arc also 
protected, cortilicatcs being required t^j kill* 
them, unless by the proprietors of wartens, or of 


any inclosed gvonnd, or by lhi« tenant *»f any 
land, either by bini'ielf or any p.-rswui under his 
command. IJnccrtilleil per.sous who Kill or take 
any game, or any do;-', gun, &e., for tic put- 
]>osAi of HcavcUing for. ur killing, or taking ^amc, 
are li.-iblo, on conviction befova iwo josfciocb', a 
ptimlty not excPRding b‘5 for ouch otlVnce, with 
additional pcnultu's iiuiler any siatutoor ^luiuteB 
i elating to ganu' corf ifica ten. Ihiiil the piusing 
of I uitd 2 Vie. c. 32, no poison was allowed to 
sell ganie^, ; but by this act provn-ioii was* made 
for gwinting annual licenses by ju;-.ticcs, at a 
a])cciHl session to bo held in July in each j’^ear, 
for persons to deal in game, for which .i sum (»f 
€2 is pajablo annually to govo/mnent. An 
annual gamc-licenso cosrri 1 lJ 3> but one for about 
half a year may be had for about ,£2. A g.inuj- 
keopcr’.s license costs Ju.i. By i » and 12 \'ic, c. 
29, an owner or oocupici* may, however, kill 
hares or rabbits on bis own inelosed ground, or 
autborizA' anoilior to do so, witbout any game- 
license. The game laws ha\o long been a subject 
of AliscontCnt, and few uiipriijudiccd i)er‘‘Ons 
can view tbem without coming to the AOuclusion 
that they unreasonably onpressivi' and 
severe. Unless there is a special proAisioii to 
the contrary in tho Ivusa'., a tenant has the ex- 
clusive light to kill the game ou his holding. 
The Ground Game Act, to i>rotcct fanno s fiom 
injury to mops, 43 and 44 Vic, c, 47, w'as pasjiod 
in September, 1880. 

(tAOJj, ok jail, yai7(Fr., i/ro?; BiKfjaulHf, 

a cage). {See BiusOK. ) 

Gaol Delivery isj ivcommls-don dh'ectud t,o tlu' jii-stico.'* 
of a.s.shTe, &i‘ , of each circuit, einpoivunni, tla-Tn to try 
and deliver every prisoner who way be iu ijiiol wUwt 
ihey arrive at the circuit town, wlionever 01 before 
wrumis'^ever imJietcd, or for whatiAer ciluw coni- 
juitted. Jn this ivs^wct their anthorUy iliirws fiom 
tjliat of justices of oyer and Itnndiu'r, who cjwt iiroceed 
only uiMM) indictinent found Ijefoju tlicrnsclves. , 

GARBl.E, r/ar'M (Kr.. (larher, to make 
clean), in Iaw. Nignifies to separate or .sever tho 
good frAun the hivd, the sntticient fiom tlio iii- 
sutticient. Jlenco in London the garbler of spicc.s 
WAS one empowered to enter into anj'' »lio[>, ware- 
house, &G., to view and search dmes and siiicos, 
au<l make clean the same, or feee tliat it be done. 
The ofhete was abolished by 6 Antic, c. 16. 

ClAlim NxVTlONALE. {Sec National 
GuAm) 

GAHNTSIIMENT, gar'-riish-mait (Nor., 
fjarriit'ker^ to warn), 1$ a warning or notice given 
to a party not to pay money, &o,, to a defendant, 
but to apjwiir and answer to a pin iutifT -creditor 'a 
auit. Bjr the Common rrocednie Act of 
1854, it is declared la^yfuI for any creditor who 
has obtained a judgment iu :u)y of the sui-orior 
courts, to apply to tiie court, ora judge, for a, rtdo 
or order iliat the judgment-debtor should be 
orally e^^amined as to any ajid 'wUat debls arc 
owing to’ him, before a rm*aier of the court, or 
anch other parson as the court or judge shall 
appoint; and tho court or judge may make 
su^ rule or order for tho examination of such 

i 'lntoroent-debtor, ami for tlie }>roduotion of any 
looks or documents. If the garnishee, or third 
jjarty owing money to tho judgment-dobtor, dtMsa 
not forthwith pay into court the i*um duo, and 
does not disj^uto tlio debt, the judge may owkr 
exccation to issauo wiihout any previous wiit or 
lirocess ; or, if the raniishec di.sputes Ids liability* 
thq judge may, instead of oideriug an executiojiii* 
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grant liloorfcy to tUo juclgnaent-crfeditor to proceed 
ftgaiAst him hy wtit, oalling upbn hiiii to tdidw 
cause shotild not proceed' againat 

him for debt, payment made by, or cxecn-. 
tion levied u^xm, the garnishee, under any such 
proceeding, shall be a valid discharge to him 
for snob amount, aa against tlie judgment-debtor, 
although the proceeding may be set aside or the 
judgment reversed. 

GAROTTE, ott GAjRKOTE, {ta-rot^ (J 3 p., 

ffarrotCi a stick or cudgel), is the nahie ^ven to a 
kind of capital punishment employed in ^Ipain. 
The criminal is seated on a Btool,,^with his 
a stake, an<l forinerly death \vafl'inflieted by m<siins; 
of a roi>e passed rouinl his neck and tightened, 
behind with a stick {fian'ote ) ; but now an iron 
collar is commonly employed, tightened by a 
screw. The term has recently been Copied in 
this country, and applied to a mode of robbery, 
in which one rulfian from behind grasps tightly 
the victim’s thi’oat, so as tiv prevent him from 
crying out or making any resistauce, while 
another rides his pockets. "Kie detorminatlfni of 
the judges to pass sentences involving a severe 
hogging on garottens has made that form of 
robbery with violence now almost unknown. . , 
GARTER, ORBER OF THE, , 

(Ft., Jarretiire), one of the most celebrated and 
ancient of all military orders of kuighthopd in 
Europe, wna instituted by Edward III. The 
origin of this decoration is ascribed to a tiding 
incidont which occurred at a ball at which the 
King and the Countess of Salisbury were present. 
'Jlio countess is said to have dropped her gainer 
whilst dancing. Tlic King picked it up, and tied 
round his own leg, but seeing that the <}ueen 
appeared to be jealous, and observing sozno of the 
courtiers to b© smiling, restored it to the countess, 
with the remark, JToju spit jml y »>C7Wfa> ‘'^EvVil 
be toliim who evil thinks r and he shortly after- 
wards is said to have instituted the order of the 
Garter with the above motto, as an incentive to 
chivalry amongst his knights. Another account 
States that it dates its origin from tho reign of 
iiiohard Occur de Xion, who, during his batwsdn 
the Holy XAhd, ordered his kptehis to wear a White 
gutter above theit to^istinghish themltom 

their Baraoen foe 4 f limd B4chard,jjs^^ his 
return to JikiglOfui,’ iiho 

melioration of that e(ircum«|liah^« 
ingto AshtnoK thh date of ih^ 

|md, OB the first of Its .^tuies is ' daW 
seems tolerably ao^suhato ; .whisned 
it. was estohlftlitid'.in 
tXpon the O^igin^ w hf 

consisted of the Ofid twenty^five khmt 

cominmions. Tho ojnlyy>^atfc$rati<nx whiah I 
taken . place, in tbit ' was housed: by-^ij 

sUtiStfe^pwa^d twiiihe i^tfx January 
4t that thn brddr as^id const 

,wifch^eUj^rhneal 
d^endahi?S'''^f' Oebtgd inay;bO''^desji»d, 
atwayae^ocpittg,ifche>^ of Waie»r Whc.i#':a 
0^ worimnol' ertablb^tnent.' 

W ;i^TOe 'AcerjiCof the 
ho .PfW®, which:: d^ty:'tWM!^ 
de;lidyn0bn,., Bishop of, 
ECh now: 

r',the’'t^n-bfiangi tha 



av aoon!’|ij|f 
order arej^#r|^l 
first 

Bishop ' Of 


office enabling him to take bis seat, in l^rliament 
next to the Bishop of Durham. The next officer 
is tim Chancellor, who, until the year 1837, was 
the Bishop of Salisbury \ "but since the see of 
Oxford has included Berkshire (and consef^uently 
the town of ’Windsor), the Chancellor is always 
the Bishop of Oxford. The Kegistrar, who is 
(lean of Windsor, is the next official ; and after 
these we have the Gaa-ter King*at-iVnnS (which 
fec^and the irsher of the Black Rod. 'All these 
bfiioers are bound to attend the chapters of tlm 
order hold in St. Oooige’s Cliapel, Windsor, on 
St. GwrgoV day, where the installitions of , 
knights are hold, and they arc sworn to adhere 
to all the institutes of tho order, and to prejmot© 
its well-being to the best of tlieir ability. Down 
to the reign of Edward IV., some ladies, a© tho 
queen, &o., were admitted to share in the honours 
of this magnificent fraternity ; and the splendid 
appeuranco of Queen Phillipa, clad in some of 
the habiliments of the Garter, is mentinnect by 
Froissart as very imposing. Queen Victoria wears 
the garter on her aim. The dress and ceremonies 
are at present exactly as they were when first 
instituted, with the exception of the alterations 
above mentioned ; and the Garter is still held to 
be, and will no doubt continue to hold its fame 
of being, tho first order of the kind in Europe in 
every seiiBc. 

Costumes and Decorations.— The peculiar dress which 
distinguished the order of tho Carter from other 
similar institutions, at its first establishment, was a 
mantle, tunic, and hood of blue cloth lined nith 
ermine, that of the sovereign differing from the knights 
by the fur of the lining being of miniver iusteaii of 
ermlno. All these three garments were embioldeied 
with garters of blue and gold, and the garter itself was 
worn under the left knee, and was composed of dark 
blue velvet, edged with gold, with the mottoe “ Howl 
soit qul mat y pense ” Inscribed on it with letters of 
gold ; the hackle and pendant were likewise of the 
same precious metal. Henry VIII: added a collar, 
composed of pieces of gold worked in the fashion of 
garters, the centres of each being alternately white and 
red (aUudiug to the Junction of the York and Lancas- 
ter families In the house of Tudor), and these links, or 
garteiSj were exactly twenty-six in number, typical of 
mb' strength Of the order. He also added the greater 
andde^er Qeprges, which consist of gold medallions 
with the pgur? of St. George and the Dragon tliereou 
iii mief. ^ Oborl^ XX. made the last alterations, sub- 
aMUdS #jNh^n for tllh spreoat and hood, and a 
udlag'm^X^Meta XnstMd of ermine. Tho ribbon 
py nmM>\l^'Medalaoa df 6tl George' is suspended 
.fiWdr tho Xwt shouhifli; is of bine— whence the expres- 
tho Wuo.^ jfibbon/’. instead of being 
-^tAO^a membor of the prder of the gorteir^ , 

fourth jJfBcer of the order 
ill© |^cl^ oflkierin th© Ooftege 
of the hera^da. He wa* first elected 
& tha Wght compMiioBs 

M The ahxvii^ which he after- 

wew previously by ibs Windsor 
hepw-o^-orms, by Edward Hi His 


^ OAy^IiKINp^ 

Iftw of 6t liamis, which Is sup- 

pps^a to hayo b©^, X»eviptis to the Kc^fmau con- 

this 4^1^^ Ke^ 

ancm^ 

6r lb& iorm ia aihch dW 
' Awfcfing to ik forffiod ’from 

nU^iMc; for :thi^ci|«tqm,^^th to all 
the sbna khke 5 but thb mbta^narolly; received 
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pcpfovmftirco of husbandry aerviee ; and licuce, 
the laud which yielded this kind of Sorvioe, a®, op* 
posed feo knight- service, was called gavelkind. 
The chief distinguishing features of this kind of 
tenure tliat the lands deacepd not to the 
eldest, .youngest, dr any on© ©on onlv, but to all 
the sons together ; but the IssUo of a deceased 
son inherits uis shave, whether male or female ; 

(2) that the tenant is of sulHcient age to aliene 
his estate by feoffment at the age of ffftecn ; 

(3) thahthc estate does nOt escheat in ease of an 

attaindc 4 ^'and exeoutioii, their maxim being *‘tbe 
fathei' to the bough and the sou to the plough." 
in. defahlt of sons, the land descends in etiual 
shares t© daughters ; in default of linefd heirs, 
.tli,e’ Wd goes to the brothers of the last holder ; 
and in default of brothers, to their respective 
is^uo. The husband is tenant by courtesy of a 
moiety of his wife’s lands, whether there bo wsue 
or not, so long as he remains unmarried ; and a 
wife is endowed of a inoioty of the lands of which 
her husband died seized, during her chaste, 
widowhood. Though the lands of ICent have 
now, for the most i>art, been by ar- 

ticular statutes, yet the presumption still in 
favour of this species of tenure until the contrary 
be shown. Gavelkind was abolished in Wales 
by 34 and 35 Henry VIII, 0. 26. 

GEHENNA, fte-hein! 'Ym . — The Gr^ek form 
of the Hebrew Ot'kirmom, the’ valley of Hinnoin, 
and used in Scripture to signify hell, or the place 
of eternal punishment. The valley of Hinnom 
was a narrow valley or gorge in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem j where the sewage and filth of 
tliat city was carried, and where perpetual drcs 
were kei>t up to destroy the obnoxious matter. 
In later times it became a favourite plaoe^for the 
celebration of idolatrous rites, and at a part of it, 
named Taj>het, it is recorded that tho abominable 
practice of infant sacrifice was exercised, Hea<!^ 
the terms G ohenna and Tophet came to b© synony- 
mous adth hell. 

GEMARA, ge-Tm'-ra (OhaWee, ghe/mq/tUi 
a completion, or complement). {Hee TAhMtJJ>.) , 

GEMOTE, ge^inotd (Ang.-Sax.).-i^The nama 

of certain motes or courts held at certain 
among the Anglo-Saxons j as tb4 sbbro-Wmotej 
or county court, which ,m«t twice.a.jfear ; tho 
burg-gomote, which met iturioe and the Etmarod’- 
gemote, . which assemlded every 
witena-^gciAote was the great/ 
the Anglo-Saxon kih^. yy ,< ^ 

of miUtaiy 

fantr^'and Jaipiry.' ' lju ibje 

ries, constitute 

guished ; cavalry ^iSari 

Afterwards, in »ame;vm»s 

a ©(juadron pf the rdval hottsehol^, 

constituted a kind of body-ghard ^ tpe l^g. 

170^ tMs,^rps was 
given to a body of police. |t 
of 'sbJdters.' taken 
aocppnt of 

it is regarded as a tdnd m 
have better and efijoy . 
corps atill Constituted a paff 
liaMe/in case of necessity;, tO' bid: 
service/ They humber about'^^r ^ 

name <4: Id^heet 



oeption of that of fielil-marshal, that can be con- 
ferred on ofiiours in the British aud conrineufal 
armies, In tho English army, goncaH otlicurs 
are of three gra<les— generals, Ueutenant-guiorals, 
and major-generals. In tlio French and contin- 
ental services, the rank of general of division i« 
equivalent to that of lioutehant-geiteral in our 
service, and that of general of brigade to the itmk 
of major-general. Tho title ca»no into use in 
England in the reign of Henry VIII., when the 
appellation of captain •general was given to tho 
commander*ip -chief of tho English forces, instead 
of that of lord-marshal of En^nd. 

Xn the Bomaa^dathelio Ohuroh, a general B fhe 
supreme heart, under the Pope, of tho aggretjatMl com- 
munities belonging to a roHrfous order. The general 
of the Jesuits hold otfice for life. Generals are usually 
elected by the chapter of the order. 

GENBllulL ASSEMBLY. (See Ass^m^ 

BLV, OttNBKAr,.) 

GENERAL ISSUE, in English I^aw, is a 
plea Which thwarts or denies at onoo the whole 
deciara^tion of the plaintiff, without offering any 
special matter whereby to evade it. 

GENESIS , jen'^e-sU {Or . , genesb, tho genera- 
tion), is the name given to the first book of the 
^ . Bible^ and of the five books of the Pentateuch, on 
'll account of its containing a narrative of the 
generation or production of all things. The 
Hebrew name is JBei-eshithf “in the beginning," 
from jits commencing with that word. Its 
history goes back to the very earliest ages of tho 
human race, and extends over a period of at 
least 2,370 years. It, gives an account of the 
creation, the fall of man, the settlements, 
^enealogieB, arts^ reli^on, corrnption, and de- 
-^Irnoti^ of the anteiSluviali world ; of the re- 
'l^nlihg and di^eion of the earth, the dispersion 
of His ^habitants, the calling of Abraham, the 
ritie and progress of tb© Jewish nation, It 
is divided into two main parts, one universal 
and one special; the former being the ancient 
history of the whole human race, contained in 
cliapters I,—- XI., the latter the early history of 
the children of Israel (XIL— L.). There, are 
some critics who maintain that this book was 
pot written by kfoses 4 and there are certainly 
some passages of it that must have been written 
one after bis/death, as they refer to 
.Snbs^uent evtmts : but that the book as a whole 
>wia Wjtten by ]Enoses, . ^ere is little room to 
^ Much ingon^n^ speculation has been ex- 
pended' ^ f© fbe manner in which Hoses wal 
ni$klnawiu:<d of what had taken place so-many 
centuries before , his own time. According to 
different events recorded in the hook 
w^e idivinely revealed to, him; others hold 
that he acquired his kitiowieike of them by 
tradition; wtid a third tlass, Htat. be obtained 
tt froihbld liociimentsV sceond of , these is 
the jjMQ^only reoei of^nlpn in this country, 
and is that which is generally main- 

tainwi’%>riie.Owtian theologians of the present 
idayi '' Neither of these views necess^y militates 
agahUit.|b'e jheliel in the ms|nration of the book ; 
tiStiSiat‘diYin©|dft- would be neceasaiy to enable 
Mini te dieting from tlm 

, Cabiiot help thinlriBg, however, that if either or 
,ht>th of thete.liad been the solo or only sources 
Iwh^ce Jnoees bjid drawn his informatioft, tbor© 
been somo' allusion to, or evulcnce of, 
[It {u the^^book i^lf: His knowlwlgo of the 
jdaiteir^TeUte WW* and’ probably we»f obtaiued 
w^y ; :but ^ we iualino to the opinion tlmt 
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tlie.eartoj^tvirij of thobook mtist havo beerx the sub* 

, jeofe XHym^ v,e^latiou. Eot those that bolievo. 
m there is uothiofi har<l of belief here ; 

the a,4iviuo rwW tlie future, 

the ft reveUttou of the }^st. (|t.e« 

gttilijFi^ >he v<^^ioua subjeots of controversy iu 
this book, m CJiiiLiTioJi, DfiWJGK, Ac.) Tho 5ia- 
ooveries of Assyrian and Babyloaiftii records, 
have r^evealed, as in the instance of the Chaldean 
ftoepunt of tlMs Flood, reroark^blo coi^firinafciou 
the ftoeouut given in Genesis. That, tliiS. oo#« 
mogony ” of the book is to be acce^ited )itera%' 
fs denied by astronomers andgeologiSts, -tliempsi 
orthodox or Vhotn suppose that^ji|ifi term **( 4hy ” 
is to bo talson to mean a long ddrathm of, 
or thht the geolos^oal ^riods weifo pravibm to 
the act of creation which is deosrihed in 
One of the leading arguinenAs ih favc^-pf 
the supiKKsiilon that hCosos (or 1dm 
of the book, if Moses wha not the real 
author) made use of matjsriils ooUccytcil jire* 
viouajy to his time is that two namoR of Xjud, 
Elohim a?hl yelmvah, are used, and tlmt the 
dilfer^nce i» so. aystematic that the 
ohapti^rs can be readily diftih^hhed the 
Jehoviatie,. In. our anthbrined tramdation the. 
iotnm rramo i» generally rendered “ God,*^ and. 
the other “liord.’^ It » enggosied that there 
were at l^t two mlthora of th« early narratives, 
anjd.that eaoh habitmlly need ope form ihb; 
Dfvhio naims. To this it is replied that the 
name Blohimj from the Arablo r«»ot “to fear'? 
la the »mplo gouerin name of God, ‘*th« 
Mighty.*' It is a> plural form and indioatos- the 
fulnciw of all iKivTcr and fdi tho attributes whieh 
the h^then asoribe to thehr several divipltma*^ 
om if it does not.eugseat the doofcrino of 
Trinity V I i; ia,in fact, a title, .rathoi; than a' 
en the conttiary, is clearly at 
mwno, A hsodern writer .says,, “ Wo My 
ftpo al once that- there may be good reasoasia 
iof e?tpecti»s the title Elohim to be ekiody . 
employed io some paasagejiiv while, the proper 
mma, d«boy{ih, would: be bhiedy emplj^od m 
othetft. For ipstauee, |a the genetftl aoaaunt.ol 
the matto»i,vit is>«^ natural' that Kirddni-"- 
the Mighty One, tha Ood of erea^h ^ud 
prwridenee--^^^ !ike word bh t»A' 
the eositrftW is,.th©seiM»'Whetjt^. the' hiatto-:ef''|he 
Oft ; 

JMr God,,, would, she .of., more' fkednaht 
'Th&aiitHehtiwty ^bf'^.the book vsa^»''^t^ioyyr!iji^' 
^gnwf^l ky^Cb>rS44>>>d paiii»age4 IrOid'lt 
-^oibed.ift the Kw 

ditwallyt .ahd thir1g^,^,oigh|,timdii - 


honours were paid to thegonii ; and it was usual 
for, each cue to offer Kacrifices to liis gouins on 
hie birthday. The genii or djinns of tho blast 
bear little resemblance to tUoao of the Homans. 
Tl^y are regarded as an intermediate class of 
boh^a, between angels and mm, but inferior 
ia dignity to both ; and aro not objects 
of Woifi4hij,)t. lu poetry they arc desevibeU as 
^ving been ersmied out; of liro, and as having 
InhaUted this world before Us oocui>ationby man, 

‘ as tho subjects of a certain diln Ibn Jiln. They 
■ sebellod, and God sent his ongol IbUs, or Kblis, 
who, after conoweruig J^h^Ibu Jitu, rebelled against 
Godv and set himscU up iu his room ; Avhereupou 
Gjod condemned him to eternal punislunent. 
Tim like men, are some good and some 

evil. They cot and driplt, are subject to j>as*' 
slohs and death, but may live for ooaturiCH. 
They are' oapabW of Itecomiug invisible, or 
nwtmtig tko lorms of men, beasts, or monsters, 
at pleasure. We read, a groat deal about them 
in “ The Arabian Nights Entertainmeuts. ” The 
Mussulman doctors brieve in the oxiotence of 
djihns, m supernatural' beings; but their ideas of 
them difi^or much from those of the poets and 
romanaoro, 

. (JEN®, Jma (Lat.), was a term applied, in 
vftheient JElome, to a clan or party, which included 
spvoral families under a bond or allianco, whc«e 
redigmut Cercynonies, sacrifioea, Ac., were per- 
fumed la common. Persons who belonged to 
the same peas woro called fffjUiles, and those of 
Gie same family wore distinguished by the term 
. At first patricians only coujia have tho 
honour of being £w;>i«es ; but, after the law passed 
which enabled the plebeians to intermarry with 
the higher ranks, the latter class likewise were 
admitted to share in the clanship; and hcuco 
[ thefo wore hpth i>atrician and plebeian gentes, 

: wldch, of course, often assimilated, by reason of 
the intermarriage law. 

OENTJ lji5jJen'4'ile (Lat. , ffentiHiSi from ffcns, 

; a haiion), a terra used in $crii)ture to denote a 
pagan, ^ worsfidpp^ of idols. The Jews classed 
idl the ' inhabit wrts of the earth, with the exoep- 


tion of their bwjsi pecuhay race, under tJie general 
is octuivalont to the Latin 
ahd after a tim^ tlio tprm Gen- 
to be applied., in a reproachful instead 
1 M sousO. Alb ^ho were npfc circum- 

ai^ Jftw4 werfe ri^apled, ^^ntHea or 
ppiftathinis^ -'„ajau as such, ^'c!y .wore, excluded as 
posribl<jfri>’m all, those privikgca and 
: 1‘ftlatiwbj^'whiob pajfen beoamC so 

[■Oxmtbf.? M thb' Gentiles 'who' emhrobod 


bdt not were; called pro- 
V ' had the. term Greeks, whkb is used of text 
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been freemen ; ^ad by the coat that a gentlenifan to tbo Government October 27, 1844, rejected os 
givetli he is known to be, or not, de^nderVfrom nnacripturat,, and as merely human ordinanLces, the 
those of his name that lived many l^ndted years rdceptioft by the priests alone of the Lord’a 
since.” It may therefore be aaid, with truth and Simper %both kinds ; the canonization nnd in- 


disputable right, and> if itw 0 re worthwhile to of the priests; the proJubitlou of mixed mar- 
contest the point, is entitled to tako protSedence liagesj the snpiEwa»CT of the Tope,, and other 
of all others to whom the title is conceded in points* They aeoiivred thoftisolves detennmed to 
virtue of their professional standing, income,’ or sever thoir onhhection With the Pope^ to receive 
education. The original derivation of the word the Lord’s Sapper in both kiu(is, audio recogniso 
ifi.from the Latin yehtitiifi belongirig to a tribe or the Bible as the only rule cf fai^. They re- 
The term has been adopted in all BurO))can tained tl^ seven sftcrajnents and the mass, which 
languages of which Latin forma tho foundation'- thi^ .oel©bratc 4 in ^e vomacular tongue. The 
stone and parent stock ; while it is found jm our ** Confession* of iBreslau,” which set forth the 
own hingiugc in the word ^'gentleman/’ and views of itonm proceeded farther than tliat of 
gi^-es the clue to the meaning of the OptSpcession S!ohneidemUhI~-cmiming free inyestigntion of the 
“gentle,” well-born, in contradistinction to its Bible, hud freedom of belief for every individual 
opposite “simple,” By an applioSitioh of the member. It regarded as essential. doctrines only 
principle, tMe.m ohlUfe^ that is, the dblij^tion — belief in God, the creator and governor of tho 
on a man of high station ana dittin^midiod world; in Jesus Christ, os having, by His doctrine, 
lineage to be worthy of his position, a ^niletnan Hi«i life and death, redeemed tnen from sin and 
is presumed to- be brave, sinoero, wvalrous, misery; and in the influence of the Holy Spirit 
tender, and true ; hence the word ia applied in a ^pbn earth. Of the sacraments of the Oatholio 
secondary and popular sense to a man exhibiting Church, it retained only^ baptom and the liord’s 
those higii qutillties, whatever his station in life. Bupper. A council met at Leipsio on the aand of 
^■^Tt’UTT VivrvT'jr AT ATiivrfl A ^845* in which .ftongc, Czorslci> and the 

c u f ®^ dele|ga>»of twenty congregatioM and 

fifty gentlemen who were enrolled^by Henry a neWeed was adopted, based principally upon 
VIIL, m tlio year 1509, to attend strictly about Af +.iu 3 r+.im« 


VltL, in tlm year 1509 * to attend s^ctly about : 

the royal person. They were first danommated princi^M.of Orn'inan Catholicism spread very 
sp^^rs,’ but were afterwords called “gentlemen being adopted not only by ineiny Roman 

l^nsioners, which name they }orcx^il the OftthSc miftStH, but 'idto by mW Protestant 
year 1834, when they were called and kym^p. At the end of 1845, 

ar^. Xh© members arc olecW oxclujsiy^ f|om, ;thoy cmhpriscd about 300 congre^tiona ; but sub- 
officers in Ih© aimy or navy, who edjf^ t^ir fii^qu^ntly^iormon Cattwdkism has been on the 
half-iiay at the same time that fev re^ye thoir ^eclhiOi partly on aepohnt of Internal dissensions, 
]>on»ion as gentlemcT^u-arms. The ^eera are opp^rive mofl^mes adoj#ted 

a captain, who has per a,keU\ by the gcn'cmments. ilany con- 

tciiaiit with a saW gregations Imvo been“dkbandod, while Ufaciu 

With £310 ; a clerk of the cheque witli ; ftwi havo ^ fiionO over ija a body to the Protestiuit 


. orty gentlemen with L70 per annum each. Che ^myob. A coiiferonce; was held at Gotha, Sop- 
duty of tho gcntlomen-at-ams, lu the present bjoiberxo, 1858, at which, however, only forty- 
day, IS pnncnmlly to attend at drAWingHtpontw rcjireseuiiitiv'os weto prescait. . 

and levees. Their uniform is military,; and ye*y, . .rt » -r -r 

similar to that of the foot-guards. / {(S« 

GBNUFLEOTIO]Sr,/«-n«^>reft'-«i»a: ' ’• 

j7cn«, a knee, and /cc«o, to ibh' m ; GlAJ*fT* (French, from lAtin, 


GENUFLECTION, ' ■ '* 

j7cn«, a knee, and /cc«©, to bond)^ ihh' m ; GlAJ*fT* (French, from lAtin, 

kneeling or bendii^ tha kfiee. Tho/atisitft^ ia Sh th«j Old Tcftamont the, name of giant 

ad^ied in part of the services of thi^ Rotnah k kpmietl tb several races of men; but, the 
€aiiolio,and AngUpan Chntches, ' " ;^toelktion probably refers more to violenoo and 


in a proclamation of a 


3 

ofVfortfem rmrions^ giants also 

a Tmloa; hhidug transferring of the x%H^hd 

Ci«rsk},> humtkxrof ipbasMoit .tbmg .'by vonC' man to anbiher, 

a ’ very ^orb tihnA' LWoluhtwto’' and- gratuitously. In ■, this ■ kttar 


a very shorb tihnA 
Oai^olioa/ The“Ocm£taiip^^,^ 
drawn up hy ChEeteMi;-'Pf^ 


^llrxtespootv 'Ore dMigmshod from 'grants, 
u^. boio#' eiuiridcraUon 



QOU>m AOE 


ocodr tlmev in tUc Dftcred $«ri]^TeH. InJ 

Gen. ■%, is ineBtienod ns one of the I 

BOQH of iti^ MkcIj:. x^tvin.^ xxxW.* the j 

woljhet tehi to eet hie face “ against Go^ the j 
iand pt the chief ptinoe cf Keekecn m^-'\ 

Jttbai^ and:pKJ|*h0tty ,eig^ him and in ^ 

XK, $, etfttan ie i^epmsoMted as^ going forth ; 

doceiire the n^tion^ irhieh )are in tho lohi^ : 
gworb&wi of the ear A, Orto and to j^ther'i 

them tOgHhcr to battle.*' Among GhristlMie,,: 
the terns Iwrvo been , need ^ nearly a^^ttonythc^ 
with Antlohrbt, aM in a gea(>r!al eei^eto ! 
^1 nations hostile to Ghiistiani^. ^ ^ ‘/,7 -. ; 

GOI;DKK AGE, 
down in tbo mythologto? of neauly a^ 
having existed at some very re3fi!iot|l^. 
aiiti(iiiity, when the' eJtrth : th'Oi Comm#' 
property of alh *tnd pfOduofedi Wl^thih^i hoco^" ^ 
ary to man wii;hhut cttltlvation ;; ^hm gopd^ 
prevailed and evil was XinhnO^h. ' G^efesj 
and Borrtane WKe'ved , tbit the <?a;j^U hocamoi 
gradual^ drgonarftted fr^ its first ostabKidfi- 
menl,.and that three ageev of ?bld, of dlv^j^hd 
of iron, iterti to.^i^t'ioo^'eaiyoiyi^a^ 
tod each iii ^«!^s tcirits.imitil;’|ibo kst, at thp^ icn^ 
of which a^ things whhtd % changed, atid the. 
golden n-go cKneift ihoirt) itS' iutermptcdj 

HWay. ■ ‘j 

GOlJDStl BUlX (Stofe OoiDw^. 

OOliUW f-Ml®#, ORDEK (W!^ 
A fhtnottt onternf hrdghthood, fonndedht Bfttges 
in 1^29, by,ili 0 ip HI., HnkAbf Biti^ndy and 
thel^etho|ffinrdH^''On the.ocoaBi of hiamafriitge 
with. iJiabeBiv dattghtcr of King dohh f. of' 
i^rtngal, Ih^rdcr wiw iflysfitntod for t!«s|?fo- 
tetotion of the nsrder now «*»<»» in, 

Aostria his^'^the 

^fhghUy in w two teemntriee. ' ^the costntne in a 
robe (.if dO(^p vel^h, hnd. 4 mantle 
jmtMo vdviat, lined wdth' whit® iiitlh.. cap 
i» of piitple velvet, nmbrt^rh^ !fhe 

insignia a Mdcn floeee hangii^'frdm'a goHtiln 

bltt0‘S5nAi3RblM''etbjw; ... ■" ' - . 


bo eo calM iheoaditi'. 

.idmandbs of • 'h 

letters 





of ye4it'oh:TOnh.'|!S^i||er'^tlt;r^|-^e^ 
^a:]gTW?«i0, tid 
the year cto^tt^'^idd'oirh h> 
and the’; 

remaindor^ 'thiwi' 


elements are not consecrated on thra day, bnttho 
day befme; the priests iiu'l attendant'? are robed 
in feck, in token of monmiug; the usual accla- 
and doxologies arv-3 omitted ; no bell is 
; the altar ic 8tripi>ed of its ornamentfl ; 
,l^oa«^bow the knee in prayer, because in this way 
‘^re Jtews reviled Ghriat ; the kiss of charity is 
omitted, beoause Juilas betrayed his master with 
a |c^$, T?ho adoration of the cross, or, as it was 
aj^i^ntly ‘ callhd fn England, ‘‘creeping to tho 
' CT^j” is dl-jauTved on this day ; all the oongrega- 
iipia appmchhig, and upon tl?eir knees leasing, a 
m'Viour upon the cross, place<l ui>on 
tfo'Sfcliar,' The offices called Tmebne (darknerts) 
on this day, as well as upon the day 
pfecedlug;|md succeeding. It is so celled from 
the limits of thh church being for a twne ovtin- 
j^ehed, to iiymhoKze the darkness at our Ijord's 
erdtdfbtion ; 'and nearly at the end of the service, 
knd amid solemn silencci there is a tremendous 
»0i^, to denote the rending of tins veil of the 
■toSnple. in the English Gharch Good Friday ia 
oJbo obeoswed with ^eat solemnity; in Ktiglish 
dfty;is eonsulered as a Iriunduy; but in 
"Seht&d ,J»6 parfeicxdar attention is paid to the 
day. i lii«';pVBCftico of bating ^ ‘ cross buns, ” which 
is gcnbfally (d)flory«(|,itt England, is a renmarit of 
BofnanGftthrdic times, though it has now no ro- 
li^ona import. 

worn ASB CHATTELS, {fke Ghat- 
^M».). - 

‘ V GOCBS, EJKDER OF. Finder of 
Goops.)’ 

, , ■ GOODS lisr COMAIUNTON, in the law of 
Etotian^j th© rpovable subjects Ivelouging iu 
husbaM and xvjfe. Tiujy cf>mpre- 
,h«ud ,0 :^thi /movable prblxertx. , belmiging to 
ddthbi^W the parties, bX^pt sUoSHas have been 
0 *^a to tUe Wife expressly, exAding her Jus 
l^nti toid, the wife*a , paraphernalia, regarding 
'whiet is kn implied exc!vti$iou of tho jus 
.... . ' ' ' 

: GOPHEIt:>VOOB,po wdod mon- 

^^ohed onee hiitlie bo6k olGehesISt and supposed 

; COJSfm(yyEB«Y.-An ec- 

^e refusal, in 
instate the 
to Ijbo xdokrage of Bamp* 
tfejat he was of un- 
of baptismal ragen- 
AiMies (^tt;Sttf^Kn?ted the Whop, 
w ^'.thnt 'baptlttoal .itfOtiiwii^on was'the 
do^nk cfTtke Ohurch^of Ehg^d, and us 
«vGorl^:had <Mef(fent opiniott, the 

life revenaid on ad appeal to' the 

of the l^vy Qato^/ and Mr. 
iGo^h«hx'V#’'ldsUt»rt^.’ 


g<jiod'zfe$i«j Gr., 
W GkStikka?'«riiptoyed 
cowtainiag 

m those, of 







GOTHS 


GRACE 


and ‘tesot'ibcs the four qofipeU^Mm gafefog 

and handed (Wn in orfc to be thdfmtttdati©’^ ^ inv^Hed tobeoomoth^sii^kinG' Thi« w ’ 
and pillar <yf thn Oh®x*. ^e-lrtfew h« ffi "ho 

TOspols were reoeivod hj thoftitltei^a* (^‘ hSo'itoartar. ,'Sa^. a uofe^ot^ “.,*2 

Bivine authorfty during thoiewt «i»e (Satttaj^ tta4e of *” tWn itSf'^Ho was 

ioncA the iiam« of an anoiont neonle (W- add movo tn 


of certainty, it is generafly.l&oltev^d 

cnco inhabited Wiiw^a, a ^ 

supported by tradition and.. ^)y of s 

places there. The opimou iParther ts^ l^t they i ??- bj^barons, had be- 

came from tlw south at a poriod long »Sf6t to SSi\ **»« *>“» 


ernu n&ticm <m the coasts jwschjg. xno 

L that dad «e fnltMrina WWu^. toe pity yiwo Jeept in repair, 

largely , li? hwM 


of tho Black Sea. iii that hnd the forfewh 
century, they fi^re, largely in the h^ry 
Enroi>t>. About 369 A.a, ihtccntil otoThotib 
produced the division 
doui into tho kingdom .6f tW Clatwssot^ 

EiiAt^rn Goths, who inhab^^thn^SK of iw sma io navo never 

Black >3oa, from the lion to ifio 1 aM 

the Visi.n,ths, or Western Goths. trCTc4#l 

Bacia, from tho Dniq>fer to the -tlanSbo. aO ^ 

375 the Huns invaded Enropefrom tfib ’eitsfc,‘a?S Wf centttry, 
tho Visigoths .implored, the pr<)fteeti<«t -.bf 

emperor Valens, and leave to- settleob ’^^he bast - GrOy®R>NM]?Nl\ (Anifs* 

bankot tho r)ftmibe,;Whieh was l^mpi dwiftto either the 

O.sti' 0 goths bamg refnfted ; admission;; '^bnbi* » stated govet-ned, 

Homan tomtofy, took refiige ii ' ' ^be etdlec4tie1ji»dy ef^ ila hvws, or the person or 

tains. The OTiprefiftioa pt the iM lupreme R vested, 

soon drove the 1 wigpfehs' jl^. S'-i %b*s k 

the war whic{^eiwu 9 <h'&fty sdlbfiime 'pci^we^^ Is in 

tho Homan »tmy at AdnjnoA 

tho emporot Va|eiis himstelf kost his ipv 'Tfe tt ta Vested in’ a briyikgbd tmnodty • aad a de- 
soon became BO nnmexohs and pdvi^etful, that^tW ^ eacereisod either <Hreetly 

court of Constslntinpple saiw no -d^er v^iy 4 w hidB'e^tty by ^haigreat body of ii& people^ 


sTT^T**!' ” ’k, r« r^v, VVM'U.V»»V«V9. 

^overni^^ ^tonn^ tvitS& itiielf three 


but not till ^.dasjtrtietipnof ,thb 
Huns in 453. , The.Tisigoth»j bn I 
obtained a degzt^e^ bl ^ 

alarm cl Greeeie'fHn^'lwy^' 

an irruiition into;>p)e^^}|^m 


»«'»> «t «s«S<^ to«iri»riipa judges, 

SrougW :«naatmtoto W jndleial 


having be^; ^ ^ 

pmained 

the^ latter pa^ 

hatH^&r 
nesftbr, aind^^the 


stedi tfanee ; and its 
<Jartyi^g out ,gr ,pnHing into 
Am :«nactmeaSihi ah4 judieial 
Mon- 


^ a colony or 




greets, >ithoMt a#iy 
S ^ -Wke^riBclpient^ It 


^t 4 i^t«;^ia«aWce, of ilie 


(^ADtJAL 


272 


GRASSUM 


Divine ajant tipon .,tbe xnuwj, by wHch on jb/ 
<1ividua»l ; U brobabti to teceive tlie trutbn of 
^ when an individual 

ba» i^to that condition, ho k tal4 

to be in of grace. It- is aiep nupd to 


o£ oMv being under the law, hut under 

gmcei** 'jSe natuK^ of gracp has been one of the 
most Wtful screes of ooutrovorsyin tho^hTOh, 
igiving rise to much, bitterness of feeling. Some 
theologians *^hat there are two kinds Of 
gjjace*— common and special— the flrst,>that^'ivhbjh 
18 extended to all men, ; the other, .only. to ,1^4* 
elect, by which they are saved from thwlshbr^ / 

GRADUAL, ;<7r^*trV 
a sLc]>). — ^In the liturgy of the Itomauv ihitthoHs 
Ohnroii, the term , is applied to the few Vemos o| 
the Roly ji^cHptar^, genemBy the Psaltasv which | 
are chanted of toil the, reding, off the^ %dsidOi,,ih 
the service of iho Mass, tt was iprmeirfy kaowm 
uB the BesijbnsUm. .The present name teas given 
beoaiwe the, priest, diiring the.tiino, is^ on tlm. 
fibei>B of the altar,; - ' „ . . . , 

GR ADtJALfS AXdVf S.— ('A itamoBometitboB , : 

given tothe dfteen l^salthsv cgx:.— cxxxiv. knWp 
as the the Steps/^or Songs of Be- 

gteea. ” ; {to ) In - ihe‘‘ltOTnan Cathmie 

uhurehvthteofsalms are- ehmititd each ‘Wednds* 
da,y iU- The occompanidng wuBic is known 

a'$ OratJfui^i ' , . 

\ (Ger.)j a^^title of nobility whioh 

correstipnds in Germany With our English, count. 
The Ar«t .Vmstitioii /of , this particular orade of 
nobility ' oeoum itt the;, 5th eentuty. .iSere.' ate 
two ola»se» 0f grdfs in Germany at the' PteBent 
time,, the hrst fptraiog a.t^tiohof .the hij^iest 
and hld#t'AbbiittyV;and thp second r^tosenting 
the h^her brW of the Idyrer noblei?.'; ' . 

.'OR^bv^tetOTMEb.' 'OF 'Mbs*' 

jdAirBiTt, , 4s . the, name ' M > ijA 

“ op of ^ l^wa^bf JJJprmandy. y|t 


is saww hate been obmpiledJn the third year of 
HPnr#' W*'' Thwi»landir.>of'-d!it)te3t'/ Gpejmsby,, 
Aldernoy/Ao*v wbi^^.teribmly.behmg^d'te -Nor- 
matifeWtwere united'td 1.-^- u... 
j first,; • - • — 


the fibt>prinee» of tbat dinoj^re'i^itt ndyWnd 
aoccirdihg,4o4he laws of ite ’ . 

the teifihfVhieh foroiorij^ p<d^^:k»pt in 
the inns of eimrt Aud^han!BSiy^ia,v Osmdleb^ 

haptitt*e.r|^dn ^^Wty}''ahi=A3ilv^Hth't®^‘ 

^ies nSi^. 'jj»¥idk^.i 

barriiifto;'^ thp-i 

old dayi^dd' not fait Wi^iu. tho 'terms, ^ ' 


%di|d^ 
wh^ 

i 

ofi 

mai^yoftl 




the p^tice of the Spanish kings to raise now 
mmi !tp iho^ra^ of grandees, imrtly with the 
j^.vtow" df'.d^ttrdying the power of the ancient 
and partly to reward their friends. In 
^ ih«L way. three classes of grandees arose, differing 
^ jflialc iw w^U, aa in the privileges which they 
onjoyed. ' , Und^r'the government of Joseph Bona- 
J^Mte tho dignities and privileges of the grandees 
wmla entirely Abolished, but they were partially 
testbred at the restoration. There are very few 
of the did fhmIUoB now extant in the direct line. 

OIUNP JURY, ip CmninalJurisprudence, 
la a body of good and sufficient men, whose 
'business it is to oi^niino into the charges of crimes 
.|ifotight before them at assiaes oi' sessions ; and 
if satisfied that there- is sufficient cause, they 
r^ujrn a hiH of indictment against the accused, 
Upon which ha is afterwards tried by the jiotty 
Jury. Tlmgrand jury are first instructed in the 
articles of their imjuiry by a charge from the 
lodge who presides pn the bench. They then 
withdraw to sit and receive indictments, which 
are preferred to'thom iii the name of the queen, 
but at the suit or any private prosecutor, They 
are- only to- hoar evidence on - behalf of th e proso- 
,<etition, for they are only to inquire whet tier there 
be- aumcifent Oauae to call, upon the party to 
answer it. For grand jurors at assizes, no quali- 
fication by estate is necessary} at sossious, the 
.qualification is the same as that of the petty 
jiwy. (SceJuRT.) 

; ^ Q^Am> ■, ^EJ7SIOI7ARY. - The title 
jriven to the Syndic or governor of the province of 
Ifoiland in the Unite<l Netherlands. Ho is pos- 
aessodipf great Infiuence and power as the first 
magistrate of the first of the United rioviucos. 
He ia et^ted for five years, and generally on the 
ci^ijiArion of that term ro-olocted. The office 
WakttboUshod in 1 ^ 5 , when th® Frpnch Hovolu- 
tibn^te oonquetied Holland. 

GRANl>'SiaHJEAKTY,/,(rM,. magnum 

grea4'seivi^).-r-At^ui?oby which the 
tenant wa4,,bdnnd» instead of serving the king 
gemif^ly inthe wars^to‘4o:sb sp^ial honorary 

tu person.' ; ai td'c%riy his banner, 
IjA^ ' ftw<si]i^ or the liko y pr to be his butler, chara* 
pjba;Aif/ptbpr bfificet^at hie coronation, it was 
Imi misstbpimarablopf the ancient feudal tenures, 
bm^ hetd df thpMng j the- l&e tenure held of a 
subject was otoknigh^^rvice, \ Tenants holding 
by.g^nd SeriodA^^W^re not-^md to pay aid or 
‘0]s^ima^,,,as Ahs 'in© nhs^in khlght-service. Ten- 
0ni^y A'hi(di^Waii"|0 "wiAd A horn when 

land, in 

Aj(^er i<>;Wi^;thc .ldi):g^S 8^ woe a species of 

:i^f^’rtriai0!ffbanty , TjhS tenure ,waS preserved jjy 
It e .,S 4 , which, abdliShod: the other 

fehdal tpahten^ subsists some cases. 

,'tNni to grant; 

epneej^mh % Iiaw> W4i^ originally a con- 
yemape ihWritinA AC inooiporeal hereditaments ; 
bdv ;hy idfd p Yljd^ . 0 . o£^-, it , li" enacted that 

may be 

entitled to 

ihb aSnA the boir, and 

^ , 

Spots law, ia the 

jppssesftioh for a 
ed 




GREEK rniLOBorHY 


GREEK THEOLOGY 


4 o.ctTuia^ bfiisis of the-Orvek Church, but for 
varioua riawna koop aloof from it. Tho Greek 
Obtwh predomirxatcs in alj Russia, kiuropean 
Tui’koyf Oi’oece, the Ioi>ian isWuls, and Mon*, 
teu©SJo. ttt Turkey, the patriarch of Constan- 
tinope hafr not only spiritual, but ako a kind of 
temporal jurisdlciiwi, as, hJi is tosaidea, by ^he 
Turkish la'w as the hew of tho Gro^^^k Ohrlstian^, 
who Jiavu io pay him a y^firly trihiile. 

EuiSiao (ikre^Ohurok<>-^Xhk ifjhurch asserted lit la* 
dependeaee o» the Mil of (•auatiunlteo^de, in the 
mhUUeof tbe' istU century, -vviK'n a patriarchate 'veas 
estehlUiied at'MofloOiv. TbejJatttohateTS'asabpltehed 
hy Peter the Oreat who oiTgr^mSsodft supreme, court for 
tjite' regulation of siurltual matters, to sit . at' the nevr 
Cttpitarof l^etersburg. jSinoe that time the, Chureh 
^ kusaia has been rirbutvLly controUed by the Qe^r.^ 
The Utuiiid (/raeh 0t.imh Is >' section Of this bods', 
wliioh, by the cqutteueil efforts o? th» ivQtiaa»'<?h.u«;ln . 
wore iWuced to acknp'^ledge the supremacy of 'the 
pope, wJdle they, On tue otiior baud/ were permitted 


pope, wJdle they, On tue otiior baud/ were permitted 
to abide by all the pecidiar nsfV^es of the Greek 
t'hurcJi which did not .effect fttftdiamentel doet;rl!aee;, 
as the use of thv Clrwk language in divine service, tli,e 
reception pf the Xiorff’s lihip,mw,.ln both kinds, ^<S zbu 
I n Itussia. ^niost all the of the . u hi ted 

Greek Church were induced, under the. reigns Of 
Catheiino 13^, and .Nicholas, to dissulvo their coa- 
nection with i^e Church of Home : flltid at i^teent 
this seoMon of them b* most numerous ih AoWa. . 

OBnkK • ;i*jaitosopuY.~The phiio- 

«dphy of Grocjc3& h important, i^shohig the' 

groaf #ohrc«jof hll >Ufo«eqm^nfc hpeouktiom R 
te 'uaUhl tihe history hf Greek phitosbpl^ 

into iJierlocfe^'te youtb, itJt.'hiafaxity* 

ite.,d^e,oUnb. ‘ ,,^hh period os:t,dnda firom the 

by h h k»ow^, 

ledge .ultipi?^,eajuse« ^ddibox*^, 

In.wblob rklleotion was mit yot ftyetelhathted'^ir 
from lif eticy*, . Grw mM hlevn- 
ttdejif tto^gb poetry to The 


thii.o^h; ol h»t%® eiid the OPgjKWil, 
c^; WhrH< Tliifl the 


■ too»t' 3 hU'Vlolldsif^' wjm 

whoDdt jtogi^ 4 «d,a-ir the MdhteiiJy 
thibigik' ' ftiHUH/ ' <01!; , 

' wiMf totinaM-; by :^iha'|g[»^ 3 j#. Wh6'.''tl^”4iew ' 
, ktkjwcljo’ 

a^lehoesv.^d df^uim hdim^ p 4 tfoHf^ 

of thittgic : The Imtio i 

^^Iao fwh iClflMfehw ! . rl&MjIlmviS 





and Calliclca, 'J'ho eophists comi>elli.'d their an- 
tegoniste to seek for some sohM fouiulatioia oa 
which philosophy might take its stand, ami iu- 
tiwluced tho aecojxd period of its Ixistory, which 
he^UA with Socrates. The earnestness and 
thoroughness of Socrafes opposed itself to tho 
khialtewneas and flippancy of the sophists. From 
lookijig merely at external nature, he taught man 
to look inwai’ds upon hiin.'»clf. His system was 
more practical than speculativo, regarding the 
great object of philosophy to be the attaimnciib 
of ooJToot idesas respecting man^s moral and lo- 
iigioua obligations, and the perfootion of his 
nature as a rational being, iimong the followers 
.of Socrates, who csi^eoially devoted themselves 
to the pui'suite of philosophy, were Antisthenes 
tho Atuonian, founder of the Cynic seliool ; 
Arhstippus, chief of the Oyrenaic, and Pyrrho, 
gave their attention exclusively to questions of 
IUOI^hIs, aud thoii' practical appUcatiou ; whilo 
Euclid of. hiegacra, Phtedo of Kllis, Moiiedeinus 
of Erebria, were occupied with theoretical or 
metephS'sical inquiries. The more comprehen- 
sivogepius of Plato ombiaced at once both these 
topics^ and attempted to build up a complete 
and connected syetem of philosopliy. {See J*la- 
PHlbOSOPWt. ) His scholar Aristotle , char- 
a^^tecked by a great knowlerlge of nature, as well 
US by great logidal a^d reflective iH)wers, bocame 
the founder of the Peripatetic scboul. (Sre 
Ani^l'OTjci.lAN PHlboaoPHy. ) Tlie Cynical school 
dually merged , in that of the i 5 toi(;.s, and the 
Oyrenaic in that of Epicurus. From this tiinto 
(idK>ufe B.<J. 30a) dates the commencement of the 
third period of the history of Grook philosophy 
of its deciliue. 

QM$K OTEOIX)Gy AND MYITIO- 

IhOGY.-^It iB-upwgeaeraliy itepeptedby students 
that, tho early religkm of the Greoks may bo 
traced th the eftrXy iuhahatantB of the region 
msth'Wti^tof ladig^'^h^euee sprung the Pela^.gi.aA 
or H^dlenic race.' Thfe^ a belief in a i>i v i n i ty , 

UeU V uuk*M>‘V^®k God; Wad w minor deities, known 
.♦sL''^‘gr»at pa«i,^fW fthgitireiful ones.*’ This com-* 
'pmtiveiy single form <iil Natural theology wa.s 
;'lUl^l}sii|sedfld'by a/ or Olympian system, 
.ofyrj^teh , afttfe*e|>,ote0rjd^^ idr .the rcpruscuta- 
tteU Uf DiVip^ ae .pDgaeteed of human sLui]>c 
ohd. .p^pdpertieft), was tho.jpi^ominant olcmrnt. 
WW fiuppwd.to be the dwell in.g 

:of <dite*tgoa^ of whoib Z^h4« was the greatest. 

ralourv wtedom/ po®fcry, and arts hail 
th# eihboduneuts, Xt seems im- 

pitesjjbte 3 to doUhi that the great phenomena and 
forthk of . the tmivorse were to some extern; 
^^iabbwj?ed ia the ihytholo^, Ecus representod 
#y&,j6y)rtwlw po heavens i I^oseidun 

;/hQBbtt», thtf ««n (and by analogy, 
luteUtaUtnul light) 5 Aphro^te,. th^ beauty which 


;d«toe,«,aya^'t- , lay. m iia beauty, 

itud p^babl^ 3 ute eoub|not uax^^;f‘iu all humsn 
oitpej^imcei. aS; sfgual iOf ^he vast 

the, ijt.tobe found in 

9^ khd .]^e extend^ i^uenoes of tho 


|a|«& .'« 




«t all) with 
him tile 
a oi the 

gf a4tt< 


fouad itt 
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'civt* or moiiorn, whether Hellenic, lMasgian» or 
foreign. The govenilug i<lea of the cliaraetey «f 
tloityin Hoint-r is a nature essentially h;atottn^ 
with the addition of unmeasured hi 

another pas^ige Mr. Gladstoiio says;— ** During 
twelve or fourteen hundred years, it was iflift re* 
Jigion of tho most thoughtful, the hvo^ fruitful, 
t!ie most energetic. portioTj, of the liunfiaa 
It yielded to Clii'i£,tianity aioue. , * . Tii* Olym- 
I>ian religion, howovor. owes ^haUa .as large A 
«hare of its triumphs to its depraved aoemumoda' 
tions as to its excelloncias. Yet an insirutueiit 
so durable, potent, and olastio must certainly 
have had a purpose to serve. Let ii» consider for 
a moment what it may have htten. Wo have 
seen how cloBoly, and in how many ways, it 
bound humanity and deity fogetltfit, ‘ M re* 
garded matters of duty and virtue, not to speak 
of that highest form of virtue which is called 
holiness, this union waseffectod mainly by lower* 
iug the divine element. But as regarded all 
other functions of our watitre, outside the 'domain 
of life, and God-ward, ail the fuuctmn^ which 
are summed up in wliat 'Bt. Paul ofllls. the tlcah 
and the mind, tho psychic and tho bodily life, the 
tendency of the system was to exalt the human 
element, by proposing a model, of l^Uty>streiSgth, 
jatid wisdom, in all their oombijoations, so olevaM 
that the effort to attain thl^O required a.'cdnr 
tiuiiul upward strain. It made divinity att^- 
able, and thus it effectually dirootod thoihOu|fht 
and aim of man ‘along the line of listless 
desires.’ ” That was the Olympic reli^jibn of 
the })0<;ta and cultured minds. It biMJame 'do-^ 
based to tlie low level of the popular intelligence ; 
^ind the Olympic gods and goddessca wUrecteditad' 
witli fclie viofenoo and depraved aeiistta.liti«eJl of 
tho mass of the people. Innumer&hle 
<hilies, of springs and woo(ia, presiding, brej: 
arts of somi ‘Civilization, assumed, the pitntho^; 
erf tliogo<ls, and heroes bocanie demi'godir, aa i»k- 
\^rds for their aoliievcment^ While in.th© ' 

In course of time the .n^tholo^ WJJW 

wuperceded by that of dbatiu tace;.' a^d 
Komana borrowed. %e (Jfreak divinitios.aO they' 
adopted Greek literature odd philo^o^;to, 
names were diatiged ^ J^cMko * dupjt«t j; ‘ 

Heres, Tuno; Aphrodite, ; AthUhft* Mi- 
noTva ; and Phoebiis, Apolio-^out 
were nearly the same. ' . ' - , v ' ‘ 

GREEN CLOTH, ^ i 

could; of justice connected with royal houasT’ 
hold, sitting under the lord higE.’atcvfai'aj 
attended by various offtcem, pf the It 

baa the charge and aupervUipu^, of; Wal 

household in fll, matters, of j^io^ ^**4, ’ 

UKUit, with power, to take; 
adjudicate upon, all 
the verge of^ho pedopof and 
beyond tho gat<^ ,. J ^ ' h; 

GREBNWioa:..fiesRrrAtriK*^,^;^' 

lanife building ni0^ toadohi. 


ings, ot wings, entirely detaoluwl from each other, 
but at the same time «o connected by the con- 
foimity S their dbuensious, figures, and the 
genonU arrangement of their t?e«n:atious, »s still 
to constitute' a complete wdmlo, Tlie prindjial 
front of this structure, which is nearly all of 
l*oftkwidr stonb, is towards tho Thames, on tho 
north. The north*wicst angle is occupied by 
King Charles’s buildlug,^ the north-east by 
Cj^aeen AnuwNf, both of them lying next tlie river; 
and the posterior wiirgs. towards the aonth are 
formed o{ King ^V'illiam^s building on. -the west 
and Queon on tho castv Tho two 

northern wiuga are separated by a sq^uarc, in the 
middle of a htoh is a statue of George It, soulpr , 
tured by Byabraeck, out of^a single mock of whi be 
marble. Extending 865 feet along the fronts tbo 
intervening band of the Thames is formed into a 
tciroCe, with a double flight of steps to the 
river in the mhldle.'^' Queen Mary’s biulding 
comprises the oliajicl built from the deeigiUt cl 
Stuart, on the site of a former edifico^ destroyed 
by’ fife in 1709. Kin^ William's budding cmi- 
taina the great hall, veBtiV;>ule, and dome, de- 
aij^«V and erected, between 1698 anfl r70.,^ by 
Sir Christopher Wven.^ The gimi^ halt, or 
**TaSnW JrlaU,'* 106 foot long, (65 feet whlo» 
)^nd ^ fe^t high, was decorated by Sir William 
Thorilhjll, who was cng^cd for nearly twenty 
years' Oii the VfaUi^ ahd ceiling. In tlie hall and 


4,700; 'la the foiSciteti estates of the iSarl 
# Detwehitfsjto were laade ovef to Hospital* 
fin x86$ tl^ ItiittHutloii ecAscd. tb exist as an 
ksvlnmj the frfnda hciitiir d^trihatsd as out<>nen« 


ycAts aftferwaidif ^ portion of the buildi^lK 

■f^s eonyert,ed‘;ii4i«>'1i' 

' the namo 

fotmofly given to any aoldia£,l»jl<>j^giug to the 
m^n'tryor cavalry who ^iriiodgi’vnad(E>SL Gfetia* 
dlOi;s were introduced iJito the Branch servieo In 
16^7^ amiihto the English wrvico by GhjarieB IT. 
about tot onfy tvro mon we seJectod 

aniii,ibrained ai greiiadiorii from each oomi^^-uy of . 
thA tuo English wgimfnts of foot»guar.ls that 
tir$jpe then in 1?hfe »cmce } hut ahtoly after there 
Wj^e tyvo companicsuif gjrenAdito to otiehbJ^ these 
.rogiihcnts, while horse grenadiers ,w to attached 
to the regiments of iifo*’g!M^rda and horse-guards. 


tfiVcriglit Whoh .the ,iJ€i©muttt/wraa iu lino, and 
maMod tot'vtfteu in column. Although they 
the i di^ pdrfomi the 

that .wto' 014 jSuaHy owto to grena- 

mwrhkge» which were 
coiiilimoft, and 'toofe then , name 
lrO<0t)f fehiJi viUag#crf Groen, on the boriJerCu. 


more splondiddP^^^ 

law of Iniga ] 


■iago. lu’ 
ted by a 


law of Iniga do^ca,'. wag Ajjw 
work was stayed by 
and Mary nnwlo 
lishod-the buildi; 4 r» 


odvantt^e of by ^aaway 
lteud;'‘'tho’ mh ^Ing,, a 
iuM'.in ;^tglq«ud if coutraotod ac- 
iWW ii in udrisb it waft. 
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Bolemnized. Gretna Green being the most con- 
venient place on Scotch ground for p»tiee from 
ISngland, the marriages usually took place there ; 
but they wore also celebrated at Springfield, 
Annan, Coldstream, and other places along the 
border. A,t Gretna Grecai and the otjber places 
there were usually one or more porsoixa wjho took 
upon themselves the duties of the prjfestj and In 
umose presence the declaration was made. The 
marriago service of the Church of England was 
sometimes read, in order to please tlio - parties. 
The marriages effected in this way were at one 
time estimated as high as 500 a year. The 
practice, however, has virtually b^en put a stop 
to by 19 and 20 Vic, 0. 96, whi<m dfeclares that no 
valid marriage can be contracted in Scotland 
unless one of tlio parties hfttl lived in Scotland 
for fcwenty‘one <lays next preceding such xnarriage. 

GREY ADMINISTRATIOH.Hl^rlGrey 
succeedoii the Puke of Wellin^on as First Lord 
of the Treasury on the i6i^ of November^ *030. 
The ministry, having cai^itni the Reform Act, 
and other importemt measures, resigned on the 
9th of July, 1034. 

GREY FRIAB^. (Sfec FiuNoiaGANs. J 

GROOM OF ^THE STOLE, gwQvk (from 
Flemish, a great oflficer of the royal house 
hold, who has control over all the duties pertain 
ing to the bedchamber (the only portion of the 
royal chambers wherein the lord chamberlain has 
no autlferity,) He does not take any fixed' turn 
of duty, but attends only on state occasions. 
Btolo si^ifies a robe of honour. 

GROXJI^D tANl^UAL,-.Xh ^cots Law, is a 
ground-rent payable out of tho ground biifore the 
tenement in a burgh is built. It is used in con- 
tradistmation to fett annual.^* '• | 

GROURR-RENT, in Law, is A periodical 
|)a:^ent for tlie privilege of budding on another’s 

guarantee, oe GUARAlrt*Y, 

pur'-ron-tc (from Fr., fjamntiri to warrant).‘'-A. 
promise, or undertaking, to be respoiWiblo for the 
debts or duties of a thij^part;f,.m the ovept of 
his failing to fulfil his ongageUjLont. To make 
such an imligatipn binding, tbexA imist bO some 
good oouftideratibn movihg from tho.paHy 'with 
whom it is made \ os the delivery of goods to, or 
work to be done on credit for, the p^son bn 
whose behalf the guaranty is given. It must be 
in respect of a coutem^rau<^us, <«', futfiro debt 
or act. If a guaranty made m respect of a 
debt alretuly incurred^ there must be a now con? 
sideiAtlon to support It.. 

GUARDIAN, ffaf^-de’:an (Ft... ip 

£Aw» is one who. has the cate; or the person and 
a minor, who is coiMhiis ws^d, - , 

" . 'te Socage. .wsB'the,:^; term wheai^ 

teute esteteX. iaa<! 4 ,#od then 

^ tew guarbiaoshte .^STOlted. upon 

llte'ittp wkte, te whom the inhertteace could abt 
poesmiy 4^10^, ter tew fudge it impre^r te 
ttest^ths #riiofi el sn; infant la his hands who i^ht 
hy te him* . The Ruateten^p 

testemehtory'^^&s^ 
in'Vtriiue of 

L by r Vlh c.',te,:wpBK noacts 
abr of fhU agci *>y deed 


aresiich’'^te ate 
Oar. IL e, it 
that any father 1 

orwm,aite$«d 
or pentoni^te 





or unborn, until tliey attain the ago of ono-and-twenty 
years. 

Ouardianship in Chivalry, which was aboli^ihed by 
12 Car, H; c. fl 4 , was a part of the ancient feudal jjys- 
tam, the lord being entitled to the wardship of the 
heir, if a nialo, until the age of twenty one, or if a 
female, until fourteen. This wardship consisted in 
having the custody of the body and lands of such htdr, 
without any account of the profits during tliat time. 
This guardianship being considered a property, rathCT 
than a'trnst, was saleable, and, if not disposed of, passed 
at the lord’s death to his personal representatives. 

Quardians of the Poor are certain persons appointed 
in a parish, or union of parishes, to act iu In^u of ovec- 
eeers, and to superintend all matters relative to the 
relief and management of the poor. (See Poou IiaWs). 

GUARDS. {See Household Tkoovs.) 
GUEBBES, GHEBERS; or G AYRES, 

gwai*-her 9 (i.o., picumrs, doga, infidels), is a term 
applied by tlioMoliammedan conquciois of Tersia 
to the (lisfiiidea of Zoroaster in that country. 
They call themselves “ Behendics,” i.e., followers 
of the true faith, and are generally known by 
Buropeans as fire-worshippers. Pakhbks.) 

Under the Mohammedan iuvadois in the 7th 
century, they were much persecuted, and most 
of them embmeed Islamism. A small remnant, 
who clung to their old faith, were finally allowed 
to settle in one of the moat barren parts of the 
kingdom. They now number about 8,000 souls, 
dwelling oMefly in the city of Yezd and the [uo- 
Vince of Kerman. The sacreel fire w hich Zoroaster 
brought from heaven is kept eoutinually huniing 
in holy places, and is fed with choice wood ami 
spices. Their funeral ceremonies are very pecu- 
Imr. Fasting and celibacy are considered as dis- 
pleasing to the deity, and polygamy is stiictly 
foteidden, Dieir priests pass their time in pray- 
ing, chanting hymns, tending the fires on the 
altars, burning incense, and performing certain 
ceremonies. Prayer, obedience, industry, honesty, 
hospitality, and alms, are enjoined, while anger, 
rovenOT, envy, hatred? and quarreling, are strictly 
forbidilott. The precepts of this religion are con- 
tained in the Zend Avesta, or collection of sacied 
writingBi which they believe Zoroaster received 
from heaven. 

GUELPHIC ORDER, gweH^file . — An order 
of knighthood from Hoover, instituted 1815, by 
the Printxs Regent (afterwords George IV.). 

„ OCEL&B^ANDGmBELLINBS, gv}elf& 
i 0 -hel'linje 9 , names of two political parties 
that, between the rrth and 14th centuries, con- 
tinued to agitate the countries of Germany and 
Italy. The factions arose in the contest for the 
imperial throne between Conrad, duke of Fran- 
oonia, and Henry the lion, duke of Saxony, of 
the house of Guelph^ or Welf. At the great 
battle;f!f ‘Weinsberg, in Suatia, in 1140, tho ad- 
herente of Henry aaopted the war-ci^ of “ Welf,” 
wkUd' those of Oonrad tcM>k that of “'Waiblingen,” 
a seat of the Hohesnstaufen to which Con- 

rad , belonged. The' terms '^re. continued to 
designate theAwo parties^ the being cor- 
rupt into Ghibellines. The hofise of Hohen- 
staufeii having beS^me the riding power ih Ger- 
ihany, the name of GueTphs was given to all who 
Were aisafiected towards it, while the Ghibellines 
were those who iSuppdrted imperial authority. 
As Italy became the wef theatte of the contests 
of these two parties/ Idid at (the Church was 
equally opposed With the Guelphs to the imperial 
poWer/it took paftWto the latter, and at length 
tlm:)^pet.becaM ^ of that party. In 

Wado^ the reign of Frederic II., 
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it came to be a contest bet'wi-ecn the temporal and | 
spiritual power ; and Italy was divided, as it j 
w'ure, into two camps, some c'^ties rangbig tbem- ^ 
selves on the Guelph side, while others remained 
attached to the Ghibellines. In 1334, Pope j 
Benedict Xll. forbade, under pain of theeeftsuros 
of the Church, the use of these once potent name$; 
and in the following century they had become a 
mere traditional shadow. 

GUIDES, — In 1744, a smalt body 

of cavalry was formed in France to act as 
messengers on active service. Napoleon increased 
their numbers and formed them into a corps of 
10,000 meu. 

GUILD, gild (Sax., gildan^ to pray).*— A 
society or body of individuals ^aociated together 
for promoting the interests of a particular trade 
or calling. They were the basis of municipal 
constitutions, and in mtxlern times the term^ as 
applied to trade or commercial matters, is 
nearly obsolete. However, the High Church 
party in the Church of England have revived the 
term, and applied it to various associfitious for 
Church i)Urposos. 

GUNNER, gU 7 i'-nery a name applied to sol- 
diers belonging to the royal ai fcillery, in contradis- 
tinction to those who are called drivers, In i|he 
royal navy the gunner holds the highest r^k 
lunoug warrant officers. 

GUNPOWDER PLOT, the name ol a com 
ai^iracy formed in the second year of the reign of 
♦lames I. (1604), for the puri>ose of des^^oyijjg 
the king and the parliament at a blow. The 
lloinan CutijoUcs having been dis^pointed in 
the cxijcotations of indulgence from 
eJatosby and Percy, two Catholic gentletden of 
auciont family, with a few others of the ai^me 
persua&ion, determined to run a mino below the 
hall ill which Parliament assembled, and on the 
fir.‘it day of the session, when the king and royal 
family would be present, involve the wliole in 
one common ruin. A house close to the old 
jialace of Westminster Was hired by C<^tesby, 
and mining operations commenced | bjiit they 
were obliged to be abandoned. A v|t»lt below 
tlie Houso of Lords, which had bqcn used to store 
coals, being to let, Catesby hired it March- 25* 
1605, as being admirabl;^ suited for them pur- ^ 
pose, and two hophuails and 36 horr^ of 
powder were lodged in it, who^O Wng 
covered ivith sticks and faggots; and the doors 


thrown open, so as to prevent suspicion. Every- 
thing was at length prepared for tho execution 
of the plot, which 'was arranged’ or the 5th 
November, tho day on which Parliament was to 
be to-opened. An anonymous letter having con- 
veyed information as to the jdot, the vault was 
searched on the evening of the 4th November, and 
Guy (or Guido) Fatrkes, an officer in the Spanish 
service, Who was to fire the mine, was found at 
the door, with a dark lantern,, and matches in 
his pocket. The other conspirators fled to Hol- 
beach House, in Worceetersbiro, where they were 
attacked on the fith Novembm*. Catesby, Percy, 
and a few others fell, sword in hand, and the 
rest were made prisotiers, tried* and executed. 
An annual thanksgiving was appointed bn the 
5tb of November, in commemoration of tho 
deliverance of the nation from the perils of the 
Gunpowder Plot; but the special servioe was 
disoontinaed in 1850. 

GUY’S HOSPITAL, an hoB(>ital, founded 
by Thomas Guy, a wealthy bookseller, in South- 
wark. . The foundatioh^stone of tho building was 
laid in 1772, and the first patient was admitted in 
January, 1725, a few days after the death of tho 
founder, who had reached the age of Bo. The 
building of the hospital cost £18,793, and he 
furthcr^^endowed it with a sum of £2x9,499 ; 
ffiokiflgfin, all £238,29^ In ,1829, Mr. Hunt, of 
PetewhaftJ, b€(lucathed£i96,ii5 to this charity, 
to provide :for dcoommodation for one hundred 
I adaltionai patients. The annual income of the 
hoftidtal is now nearly ^^30,000, anil the average 
number of, patients reoeivod, about 3,000; ho- 
rdes 30,000 outHilp<M? patients; 

GtjijjfqsorHisTs, 

i^iwegiVen by .the nncibnt Greeks to a soot of 
lAdian philosophers who went about almost 
Hjirkeih They dwelt in- the woods, spent their 
tjhnoin mystical contemplation, and practised the 
most rigorous asceticism. $trabo divides them 
into Brahmans and Samans, the former of whom*'' 
adhered to tho strictest principles of caste. Iheir 
most prominent tenet was tho doctriuo of the 
immomlity and transmigration of the soul, and 
were remiirkable for their great contempt of 
death. They despised bodily pain, and inured 
themselves to the greatest torttu’es without mani- 
festing the least indications of BiifToritig. They 
practised suicide by burning, and in this way 
OalanuB sacrificed himself at Babylon before 
Alexander the Great. 



HABAKKUK, br 

(Heb., an embrace)^ is the name, bf the thirty4^th 
in order of the , books of the Old Tesiamcnte 
forming tho oightltof those of the, hduior 

prophets. The aiuthor l^.ed ab^tr 
before Christ,^ hut , little ihrtbeiS , 
garding him- The book reliatet 
invasion of Judea by the Oh|ddwn»t 


invasion 01 ouaea oy wio v/n^MLueans, ya$L :jOver* 
throw of the Babylonish empire, iahdi the Jani 0 
deliverance of Gbd’s !aithf\d.peeweir.lb:m&bb 
divided into, two i^rts. The, fijtet^Mthe 


a dialogue between God and ^'he 



second part is a prsSyeT or ih , 

proijhot recounts the wond«fhl\wt>)rfts,nfGbd w 

Ui . * 1 I 


him to ,b© merciful te them in their captivity. 
The style of this prophet has always been much 
admired; The mmous psalm, or ode, in the 
ridrdaud oonddaing chapter, stands unsurpassed 
in the whcle ebnma^ of Hebrew poetry, for the 
MdriesS, and raj^ity of its flights, the sublimity 
and grasp of its. ikmc^tions, the magnificence of 

music and melody uf its rhythm. 

book has never 


The^oanonical authority, pf this b» 

been in and it is several tunes 

NMy' Testament. 


f",. CORPUS, Aai'-te-od hor^'puft 

that ybu have the body of), in Law, is tha 


his chosen people in rimea pa^;,afld writ, of which there arc scvoralkiuds t, 
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but the great vrit ol timt. ife tho ha^meor- 
wm ud mlijiciendunif whieJia hi the eaae.of,^Uege<i, 
iliogal con^ijflenient, h to' the |verflcm ile- 

taiiiingt and chills uponhi)in to produce the hod^y of ; 
his prisoner, jind state the cavtBe of liis dctoniioxv, .| 
and xeeeiyo Idic award of the judge or o(>hrt. | 
The personal liberty of the subjecthas always bc^ j 
regarded by the law of England as a constituti<Mial‘ 
rights unless f<^eited by the commission of eotne 
great and atrooious crime. This doctrine has been 
handed down to us from Saxon toos» s-nA though 
sometimes assailed by the de^otism of jealous or 
usurping princes, it still continued to main tfldtt its 
mmud, and was established on the hrmeiit .ba 4 s 
by the provisions of the Magtnv Oharta« anjd,afl,ong ' 
. suoccfSsion of statut<>B enacted under Edward HL 
Cleans w^e adopted to ovado iiiis hiw, .untp ait 
leiigtli the statute 31 Car. II. e, was pasM, 
ca.llt 3 (l the Habeas Corpus Act, which is frei^uohtly 
regarded as another Magna It provides, 

tiittt bn complaint and rSj^Juest 5 n writing, by or 
on behalf of any person coijfiTnitted or chained! 
witli any crimes (with bertdin exceptions, as in 
trojwiOn or fclbnyj expressed in the warrant), the 
jhprt] Chancellor^ or any of the twelve judges in 
v^tjon;‘ahal): award a habeas cOipit?* for Stt<dt 
priabnevf r^arbable imm©di:atfily befoi^e himself 
or nby 6 f the bthcr judges ; ihe Writ to 'bo fo- 
tumoiL and the 'prisoner brought up, within a 
limitea time, attobrding to the distaiocc, not Ux* 
ooOlling in apy osse twenty days. It hiM linen 
usual in times of danger to suspend the Hhbeaa 
0 <wpus Act f but this can only be done by an Ant 
of l^arlSameritautboridjig the Crown for a cg^rtaip 
l^riod to imprison suawetet! persons as** 

isiguing cause foi» so doing. A? Aut extended 
only to persons commuted on erinilual char^feSt 
' iiU Mhor cases of unjust imprisonment being left 
to.tbeoperafeioiaof the eommmi lawi the Statute 
. 56 Geo. XII: o. loq,. was passed^ which declares 
a writ of habeas cml>us r^iuniablo imia^di> 
•^toly may be isHied to bring up the b^dy d any 
IKttuOii. restrained of his liberty (otiier tban for 

aomceriminai matter), except peisonsimpAs^od 

for dobt^ or by process in a dvH auit:, ' 

lIABBBjE 1*10118 roa8®8SiOJCeM:i 

hd-hf-re (Lht;, you ] 

may cause to have possession), - 7 A WiSt ol teou* 
tion graht<id to . a plalKtllf wbb'has obtained 
: It^gmeut in an action of ejectment,’ Whe^by .to 
" pimesalon ol' .land, is .hwwSbd: ,: i» 

direotod ^ the Of to Upuntyi ',y 

H ABtt. (A'rs 6 cST 0 i« AJ^I> 

HABIl? 

—A: phrase in Stfdts i<a:w\ do^otiiie^somel^ing 


weli kiuowhor^n^lsrplly^Oceiv^. itHi^rea maa 
, flrttd'wpm^ku are gtoraj^lrepm^ tw be rtiarriodi. 
. . this by iteeH is held, to^’ constitute marHagOf imt 
oyhlen^ to^ to cobtew^ wiU A 

habit ,auid repto thtef is to , whois isototosly 
tohp anu tfbb forms ag^tatibn bf*'to 

': A-hijLihmlfe,' - \'V ^ S\ ' 


hlbhtoto^v'wbo'has ^ 

to teO:mHever ^ 

but] 


tddigation. Hadj is tho name of the celebration 
which takes pljoce on the arrival of ,the caravans 
of pilgrims at Mecca, and a Moliammcdan who 
has made the pilgrimage commonly bears for tho 
, rest of Ms life the title of hadj prefixed to his 
natpe, 

- H^RETIOO COMBURENDO, he.-r^^ 

C'dio koTi/i-hu-rcn'-d ^* — The name of a writ which 
anciently lay against a heretic who, having oiico 
been oonvicted of heresy, and abjured it after- 
wivrds, fell into it again, and was in consequenco 
handed over to the secular power. 

jH^GtGAl, katf-giai (Hch., festive), is the 
of one of tho prophetic books of the Old 
Testament, whoso author, Haggai, flourished 
during th© rcigii of Darius Hystaspes, about five 
hundred years before Christ. Ho is classed as 
tile tenth among the minor prophets. His book, 
contistihg of two chapters only, comprises four 
discourses, of which, in all probability, we have 
only an, ^tome, and ivhich are all concerning 
tho aaiM subject— the building of tbe temple. 
The lost verses arc Messianic, and contains a 
promise of the future glorification awaiting tho 
royal offspring of David and 55erubbabe], after 
.tho downfaU of all earthly thrones. The style of 
Hpgai.ih reproving Is indeed vehement, but by 
«d means poetic. 

HAGIOfiRAPHA, ha.O‘e'Dif -re-fa (Gr., 
saored writings), is a term sometimes api)Ucd to 
certain books of the Old Testament, which were 
held to be inspired in a lower degree than tho 
others ; but they did not always agree as to what 
books oelon^d to tho second, and what to tho 
third class. The Hagiogiapha Comprise the books 
of Esalms, IProvcrbs, Job, Song of Solomon, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Dauiol, Ezra, 
Kchemiab, ohd the Chronicles. 

^ HALACHA, haV Jewish oral 
law, supposed to be Tike the written law, of 
ivDivino origin* It may be considered as a com- 
mentary, by learned Jews, on tho Pentateuch. 

3lflPltAa«fa AtinHNA, TAli3tI7DS.) 

■HALpi'BLOOl), kay-Uood <Sai., ha^).— 
r^sons litavuig only ooe parent in common : 
^ben they ^vo bofch ^parents in common they 
are whole blopd. Wbon the common parent ia 
to father/ toy ate brothers or sisters con- 
*be mother, uterine. In tho 
suctotor to J'^al or landed property in England, 
a^idnstnah, bf, the half-bioOa inherits next after 
,a ltom^ bf to whole blood in the same degree, 
'axid aft^..toj^%e of such kinsman, when the 
^ comijin^ an^eatbtv'is a male, but next after the 
commgiii'ancc&tor when>uch ancestor is a female. 
So tot btothorMonsttomnean inherit next after 
the sisters of the whole bleod and their issue, and 
brothers, utoriuo next After to mother. In 
8cptlftnd^ .however, only to ' half-blood con- 
.sat^tnesm succeed after tip full, blood; the 
halw)lpod ptermo msver suapeed in any event. 
|i!ji Ei%glaind^A%l'r^£^U brother 

eir risfe of tobaRddotsd) whetorby.the mother 
qx fathef *ido> shares equally W|tn to Vf^hole 
bl0odv>|p^ toy aiu xc^arded as squally near 
deceoaodf la BcotoiC bowevor, 
brothers and siatos gpittm luad ,toir issue first 
:'t«ke,, 0 XclUrive 1 y '5 con- 

.sangutoah oad tM sxnltmivoly ; and then 

issue. 

^ in to '.’English 
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army aiwl na\y to an allowance given to com- 
missioned otiicors who are not actively employed. 
Half 'pay is granted temporarily. ijmiy tp.offtccrii 
thrown out of employment hy tne redu^ton of 
the cori)a, or to those who are compelled by sick- 
ness to leave active aorvicOt Permanent Jiildf- 
pay can bo demanded by any officer who haft 
served for 25 years, and It is also g^Ven to niajorir 
and lieutenant-colonels^ who, after serving for 
five years with a ingiment in the ranks, are not 
rcemployeih The first army grant for half -pay 
w'as made by William III., in 1698. In the 
navy, iho arrangements foi*^ half-pay arc vety 
different. All officers are appointed merely to 
serve during the time while a certain is In 
commission ; when this esspires, thehr employ- 
ment ceases, and they leave active service. As 
there are more naval officers than there , are ap- 
pointments to fill up, there is vdways a large 
number on the non-effective lists. Tliese officers 
are then placed on half-pay until oaJlftd into | 
active service. The amoimt of this half-pay is j 
usually 60 jper cent, of the full pay of each grade 
in the service. 

HALIFAX ADMlMSTEATlOKjAetr-t- 

^aa:. --Charles, Ikirl of Halifast^ Was appcdutcA 
first lord of the Treasury on the 5th wtioherl' 
T714, and retained office ti^ his dea^ mi thtf 
19th of the following Hay. 

HALIFAX GIBBET LAWS..-.A local 
law of a very severe kind, which former^ pro* 
vailed in the manufaettuing town Of in- 

Yorkshire. If any workman employed in thft 
woollen manufacture robboct his employer of anyi' 
of the material entrusted to him to work itp* of 
or al)ove the value of 134 d., he was tried % tbOh 
oitrghcrs, and, if found guilty, i^eeated on 
first market day following, by mean# Of «n Jh^; 
Btrunicnt similar to tiie guifiotifte, poHioni 0| 
which are still preserved in the ,tdn jail of tfe 
town. .{See OuinLOTiUB*) , 

HALLELUJAH, Aur-fe-fn-ya MM 

and Jnhf ijraise ye tho Lord), is the nnmO of a 
well-known do^cologj' derived from theOtJ Tefita- 
meiit, and frequently used in tho 
In some of the early cUurohes it waft sung gehftt 
rally throughout ihxi year ; in other#, It Waft Sung 
only on Euster-DOy and the fifty Jay# Of T^ito- 
coat. It was occasionally, also, swnj|ht fhnemK 
In the fourth council of Tol#dO' it is fhehtioned 
under the name of Jjaude^ aiul ^ bo 

tiuug after the goftpels. Tne aiioieni chut#h re- 
tained the Hebrew word, a$ did ijso^the Ohuyeh 
of England in its first liturgy; tidw'the: 
English translation, BfaifteyU i# fised,. . 

In many of tho hymn# wulh the servlcesy the 
word (sometimes m 

is retained. One andjtoosi. ftub* 

limo achievements in music Malielujah 

Chorus ” in Hand^^suratoriit, tne 

HALLUCOTATtQHv 

(liftt., hc^uHmt'hf. ] 

notes an error 

are often ^ b'wifig ' to . 

nallacLnations, dfitheothecr ; 

vipfon the lodgment, but' ^ 

are 'not iw^srUeeJ by 

times affect ^ly one, 

oven all, of the J 

pressuxo of 


termination of these states of mind, which are 


ittea-“iu .insanity, some very remarkable in- 
stances are recof ded of haHucinations experienced 
by eminent men, who knew at thd time that 
their senses Were deceiving them, 

HAMPTOK COURT COHFERBNCE, 

was a confereaco Bummorwid by James 
1., soon after his acofiSswU to the throne of Slug- 
land,' to meet atf hh^mpton Court, with a view fc<> 
tho sotthiment of religious diffipronoeft, more 
particuMy between the EplseopaHans and tJm 
Puvy»AW (January, r6o4). The^. rewilt was a 
royal proclamation veiy advorse to tho PuritMi#, 

UANAPER OFFICE, the 

name of an officO formerly belonging to the com- 
mon law iurisdiction of tho court of Chanewy. 
It is BO called bocafiaO all writs rokting to elm 
bUftinosS of tho subject, and their returns, w^^ro 
in e^ly times kept in a hamjmr (Lat., 'm fwimt- 
perio)* Tho office was abolished In 184*. 

HANDS, IMPOSITION o» LAYING 

ON OF, is a o^tejxfiony pmformed In tho con- 
fe#Hng of holy orders, ih which tho hands are 


law on tho head of a person as a sign of & mission, 
or' of a power given mm to exercUo the functiona 
of-itfio mintstiy belonging to the order. The 
praciSce is adi^ied by the Homan LVAolic, 
Anglic^, Ltttheian, and Presbyterian Ohurchos. 
The inii$¥h)hOrries apppoinbiil by the opostles hi 
tho ondy ohnrob w<ire Ordained by the laying on 
of hands. . . 

Hanged, pkawn> and 

QVAftMnm.^ ISei^Gim.) , ' 

H-MIGING, katfir/d^a (Sax., to 

bangle is a mode of Oftpitnl imnishraent which 
bh^n^on used in tl^s country from time im- 
momoriai. In atrocious cases, it was formerly 
feir the court, in passing sentenoo, to diroOh 
Thfr drimlnol, after dtocutiou, to bo hung Upon 
a gibbet in chains near the place where the met 
waft committed ; alsq. that tho execution tako 
place mi tbo day next but otic after' receiving his 
s^sntence, and that hia body bp delivered to tho 
surgeons to be disseojNid. These severltieft vrero 
abolished by several statutes passed in the reign 
<rf William TV, HnUKiug is ?^)plied to that kind 
bjP death in which the body is wholly or piftrtially * 
suspended by the neck, the conatrieting forCte 
being the Wakd^'t, t>^ tho body itself, while in 
,>8traDgUlati6n ft i* due to ftoinc other cause. In 
[ bbth pose# death cirmmonly results from iwjhyx'ia. 

I' Hi however, tho cord bo loose, or apptieu to the 
.Upper part of the .neck, a small quautltv of air 
jftmy fttlll roftoh (die lungs* Death in smh cases 
wiU'arifto fijoini apoplexy, the ct^rtbral circulation 
f.beios intAmptod by the preseuro. fu many 
' d(^ath i& prodticed by a mixed condition of 

and ap^lexy, ' 

;;;:nAXaA|im,.:n»BATBaS, W-iwrf*. 

by Ifr. t. 0 . IT«n- 
ftard in. the year xSis, as a contimiatiaii of 
Farlhwnentax^ History, and Ifi ctnu-se 
at nublicaidoA ak.ftha jpresont day. 'HaosardV* 
dvoa clear ^iTconcise reports of all dc- 
biBs t^assed; and mhtions matle, both In 
thrStbwsc of LdT^ the House of Gommona* 

political bia^ HansardV DebatOft arc 
: morbly rep^iSa of all that take#' phi^ U) tho 
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houses of ParliamoQt, an,d aro con8e(;^uently the 
bvat books of reference on the, subject. ^Pbe 
speeches are generally reprinted from the daily 
nowspapoM J but important speeches are usually 
Ruhmitfce<l to the author for revision. The reports 
are quoted in the Btouses as authoritative reading. 

HANSEATIC LE AG UE, han-se-cU^-ik teeg 

((>er., fmnm)i was a celebrated commercial con* 
federacy formed among certain comnioroial cities 
of. bfortn Germauy, iu the 13th century, and took 
its namo from the old Germai\ word hansa, signi* 
fying an association or confederacy for mutual 
aid ’ As the commercial cities of the North began 
to increase in wealth and importance, they came 
to be harassed by the attacks of pirates and, rob- 
bers, and various tolls were imposed which Inter- 
fered seriously with trade. These circumstai^ 
at length gave rls^ in ias9, to an agieem^t 
between Hamburg, Hitmarsh, and Hodtiln ; and 
in 1241 a confederacy was formed between Ham- 
burg and Lubeok, iu which they mutually agreed 
to protect each other a^inst all violence. This 
confederacy was joined by Brunswick in 124^. 
In a short time the number of the members had 
so much increased that in x2<5o a diet was held 
at Lhbeck, the chief city of the league* Begular 
meetings of the confederacy how took place there 
every three years, about AVhitsuntide, and the 
general archives of the league were kept there. 
The confederacy was at its highest degree of 
power and sjdendour during the 14th and rsth 
centuries, and comprised at one time ho fewer 
than eighty-fivo cities. Xh«ee were distributed ^ 
into four classes or circles. Liiheak was at the 
head of the hrst circle, and had under it l^m* . 
burg, Bremen, Kostoefc, Wisthar. &c. Oologue 
was at the head of the second circle, with twenty - 
nine towjis under it. Brunswick was at the head 
of the third circle, wliich comprised thirteen 
towns. Daiitric was at the head of the fourtli 
ch'clc, having under it eight towns in its, vicinity, 
besides several others that were more remote. 
The supreme authority of the l^gue was vested 
iu the deputies of the different towns assemhfed 
iu congress. The league exearcieed a judicial pbW^er, 
and inflicted the greater and lesser ban : 

any place which incurred these punishments^ 
being said to bo verhan^ed, . At .length there was 
no n>art in Europe that was nbt gradually drawh. 
within the circle of its induehee; and by the 
greatness of its wealth, ehd the might of; its arm^, 
became dominant, over crowns, larids^ and seas. 
In order to facilitate and extend thoircommercial 
transactions, the league established various ' Co- 
teries ih foreign countries ; at London in. 
at Bruges in 1253* at N^^vgorod in and at 
Bergen in 1^8. At London their faetoiy Was of 
eontiderable site and impOrCnoo. They enjoyed 
mioud.pjriHleges and immunities f they word 
permitted^ to govern thenveolves by , their own 
laws amV regulations; bad the custody of one of 
thagntes of the city (Bisliopsgat|^|cdjnddtW to 

- bajrnjjapd , duties oh varinus fcrids^ of 
iihpoafted con^ihodlties were , redact' th iklielfc' 
favour* Tlirir fbetory iii London, rituated 
Tlioinea BtrW, was known , as the ** Steel- 
yard/V Bt the Notheriands, NorWnyi aud.Bussia* 
they oujoynd -important privileges, ' Thd foreigU 
factories, wn??e subjected to an almost monastio 
strictness Which > even xecluired the 

celihocy- of olerksi Ac. After ^he 

middle 61 that )fSth omitury# the power of the 
league beigau 'w ide^dlno. The, lost diet of the 
couf^sde,inti<m“waiheld at I4bbck iii 1639, when 


tho union was dissolved. Hamburg, Ltibeck, and 
Bremen subsequently formed an association 
among themselves, and remained free republics 
till 1810, when they were incorimrated into the 
French empire. In 1813, they again became free, 
and, in conjunction with iYankfort+oii-the-Main©, 
war© recognised as tho “Free Ifanseatic OiticB,’* 
6nd formed a part of tho Germanic Confedera- 
tion. At a convention in July, 1870, the powers 
and privileges of the three forms were confu'inod. 
They now lorm portions of the German empire. 

EUBBOUHS, LA^ RELATING TO.— 

The king has the prerogative of appointing ports 
and havei]^, or such places only for parsons and 
morcliandisc to pass into and out of the realm, as 
he deems proper. It has always been holden 
that the king is lord of the wdiolo shore, and 
practically is . the guardian of the ports and 
havens, which are the inlets and gates of the 
realm. Though the king had the power of grant- 
ing franchise of ports and havens, yet he had not 
the flower of resumption, or of narrowing or 
confining their limits when once establishe{l ; 
but various Acts were i>asaed (the earlier being 
superseded by 6 Goo. IV. c. 105), enabling the 
crown, by commission, to ascertain the limits of 
all porta, and to assign proper wharves and quays 
in each, for the exclusive landing and lading of 
merchandise. Tho crown, Imwever, lias the 
power of opening and shutting ports for the 
purpose of prohibiting tho imjmrtation or exi 
portation nf goods. In 1847, ah act was passed 
oonsolhlating into one tbo provisions usually 
contained in acts authorizing the making and 
improving of harbours, docks, and piers. The Act 
to and II Vic. 0. 27, provides for the making and 
improving of liarbours, docks, and piers; author- 
izing the undertakers to levy rates, and laying 
i down sundry inles for their guidance. The Act 
has been in some measure altered by the “ Gene- 
ral Pier and Harbour Act,” i86i (24 and 25 Vic. 
0. 45)» for faciliatin^ the formation, management, 
and maintenance of piers and harbours in Great 
Britain and Ireland; and the “Harbours and 
Passing Tolls A<-’t,” i86r (24 and 25 Vic. c. 47) to 
facUitate the construction and improvement of 
harbours, by advertising loans to harbour authori- 
ties, to abolish passing tolls, and other purposes. 
By 24 and 25 Vie. 0. 69, and 28 and 29 Vic. 0. 

. Toc^ certain iKiwers and duties relative to 
harbours lycre transferred . from tho Admiralty 
to the Boani of Trade. Many of the harbours 
are also related by private acts* 

HAHI) LABOtJH, in Law, is a punishment 
frequently added to imprisonmint, and is said to 
have been introduced in the ibign of Queen Anne. 
The kind of labour varioa a^ftirding to the nature 
of the ^risrni and other efrimmstanooB, but com- 
rponly includes picking oalkum, working the tread- 
nSrIl, mat-making, and turning a crank, and is 
usually lor ten 

HARlSfQJ^T]^, hfiv* -morirdtesi the name of 
a sect founded by one Bapp, anati^^e of Wiittem- 
berg, bom 1770. He and his followers emigrated 
to America in 1803, and established thein^lves 
near Pit^burg, in Pennsylvania, whci-e they 
funded what they termed the PuiS& Apoatolio 
Church, living in a kind of sockd, brotherhood, 
having all things ip oomibOh, and the like times 
for rest and enjoyment, They subsequently re- 
moved to Ohio, >^ore th^ey ioupded the'colofay of 
Economy. Baipp died In 184^^ and wak succeeded 

. : ^ ' . -f.,' ^ 
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HAYWARt) 


as hoati <>f the HarxDouites by one Becker. Hiey 
number about 4,000. 

HARMONY OF TBF GOSPELS is the 

name g;iveii to a certain class of books, which 
have for their object the recoticiliatioh of the 
narratives, given in the four evangeUsta, on tlie 
accounts contained in them digested into one 
uontinued narrative. There are many instances 
of things omitted by some, and given by others 
of the evangelists ; mauj^ repetitions, and not a 
few seeming contradictions. In otder to show 
the concurrence or agreement of the several 
gospels, and to reconcile suoh discrepancies, is 
the.dbject of these harmonies. The first work of 
this kind was the “Diatc&saron*' of Xatian, who 
flourished in the latter half of the century. 
Trt the next century ap^red A similar ,work by 
Ammonius ; but from that time for many cen- 
tui'ios no other w< ik of the some kind was^ pub- 
lished. In modern times, however, ifche number 
of such works does not fall short of two hundred ; 
a fact proving at once the difficulty of the sub- 
ject and the interest taken in such matters. 

HARMONY PRE-ESTABLISHED, in 

Philosophy, is the name given to a doctrine 
which professes to explain the connection that 
subsists between spiritual and material sub- 
stances, and which was introduced by LeibnitiK; 
who held that Ood, before creating the soul and 
body of man, had a perfect knowledge of all 
possible souls and all possible bodies> Among 
r.his infinite variety of souls and bodies it vi^oula 
bo impossible but that there should be soldi 
whose series of perceptions and determinati'ojia, 
would correspond to the series of movements 
which some of these possible bodies would exei* 
cute. Now, sTipposing that of tueh a gotil aud- 
such a body God should make man, it is evident 
that between the two substances Which conati- . J 
l ute tbislmau there would subsist the most per- 
fect harmony, the one, upon the other ; each; 
would act by virtue of ite own nature, like two 
clocks accurately regulated, which point to th0 
same hour and miuuto, although the ^riug 
which gives motion to the one is not the spring 
which gives motion to the other. 'This harmony 
being established before the creation of man, is 
hence called the pre-established or predotemCned 
liarmony. 

HARTFORD CONVENTION, w-/or.i, 

an assemblage of delegates from the New. Bng* . 
laud states, which met at Hartford,, OofiiieotiCut, 
December 15, 1614. The war betWeen Great 
Britain and the United States, wiiloh b.^n. in 
1812, was from the first distasteful to the great 
majority of the people of New England, who l^dr 
suffered immense lo^es frem it,;by the ,dtiirtrtio- 
tibn of their cbmmcrc#abd fidUe^eii; „ A cbmttiTtn 
tee of the MassacliuscittS iegislatui^b'^eebiimjip'ded 
a convention of the New Buglanq otatbs to devise 
means of security and defopce^ The ,dofiveation 
«at tot twenty days witli closed dbors,,dhd em-' 
bodied the result of thvir^delib^tioiisojA a, 
report addressed to the VMob :t - 

represented, recommending 
measures as might be nooesssJ^y 
i>rotcct their citmexia frbm the 
passed by Congress, containing 
jectingthe miUtia and other j^wtoh^k t^n^W^l^l#! 
drafts, consoriptk^ns, 
rized by th^ , constitufion 01 “the ’ pnltod 
It also pr<^osbd 


federal constitution. The holding of this con- 
vention and its supposed treasonable designs 
caused a great outcry among the <lemocn>,tic 
party, and much f^prehension at Washington. 
The imputation of treasonable designs to it con- 
tinued until a voiy recent period, and ."csultcd 
ill excluding from political power in the state al- 
most every man implicated in its doings. 

HARUSPIOES, Aa fV-spiew.— A class of 
soothsayers in ancient Kome who pretended to 
interpret the will of the gods by the inspection of 
^le Intestines of the animals offered for sacrifice. 
They also professed to interpret the meaning of 
earthquakes, lightning, and other natural phono- 
mena. 

HASP AND STAPLE, *7)2 (from 

Sax.), in Soots Xjavr, was the old form of entry of 
an heir on property situated in A royal burgh. 
It consisted in the heir, accompanied by a ImSie 
and the town clurk, appearing on the pFcmiscs, 
when the bailio directed the heir to take hold of 
the hasp and staple of the door as a symbol of 
possession ; he then entered the house and bolted 
himself in ; and on his coming out, the transac- 
tion was noted and registered; This form is now 
no longer necessary. ' 

SATtt SHERIF, OR HATTI HUMA- 
YUN, kttt'-ta sher'-ift fm-niaf-yoon (Tuikish, ex- 
alted, or august vaitingl.-^The name given by 
the ^rks to jovery rescript of the sultan. It is 
in the Tavkisk language, and written in tbo 
Arabian court^hand’-^BivAni. Above the text, 
as a sign of its authenticity, stands the orna- 
mental name-flourish of the sultan, commonly 
blacky sometimes red^ and in somo oases gohieit. 
This flourish a called ttU{fra, or Mischmimerif-- 
exalted sign--and the oificial who super- 
scrlbas it is caUod JUmkanAscid—’Le.^ signer. A 
! batti sherif is irrevocable. 

HAVILDAB, is the highest 

rank to which n noh-commissioned officer can 
ascend in the native regiments of India and 
Ceylon f and, consequently somewhat analogous 
to tliat of a sergeant-majoi in the English army. 

HAWKERS, PEPLaRS, AND PETTY 

OHAPftdBN, hawti^'en (Ang.-Sax.), oie persons 
travelling from town to town, selling goods and 
merohanuise, They were ttrst licensed in 169S, 
and since then have been tL -5 subjects of frequent 
legislation. Licensing 90u:missioncT8 were ap- 

S ointed in 1810. Tho c^t of the license was re- 
need in r86r, and again oy the Pedlars’ Act 
<34 and 35 Vio. c. 96), Pedlars, or hawkers, ox- 
aredsing their calling entirely on foot, must take 
qgpit on ammai .Hc«»8o at a cost ot 5s.. This is 
dhly available- within a oertaln police district; 
but by "payment of oh extra sixpcuoo he can ob- 
tain permissibu' to extend it' to another district. 
Hawkers uslng.horses pay B4 yearly for a license, 
for each horse ^or other beast of burden. Any 
person hawkhig Without a license is liable to 
U&A^ penalties, / 

r HAYBQTE, Aa*''-ftctc(^x.).'-“in Law, is a 

liberty to take thorns and etner wood to make 
and repair hedges, gutesj fences, Arc., either by a 
tenant for life or yeais. It includes also wood 
for the making' of iakes and folks, used in the 
making of hay. 

^'-Hayward, hm' ^ifaru (Sax.),--rThe koep^ 
A^immonherd df cattle of a town, and part 
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of wliojie duty is to that thay, noithci' break 
Aor coi!|i thffl ftedgejs of itKjlowd {jjjounds. 

flEAD^OROITOa (^c.!Bobou»h.) 

HEARlSra IN PRESENCE—In Scotch 
a ’h,oariilg Of a difficult or important case 
before tiict whole of the thirteen judges of the 
ilourfe of Boftiion, lo which it may have been re- 
mitted hy^ one of the divifjiojus, iho judges of 
which Wore equally divided in opinion. 

BEARS AY EVIDENCE, (Ahg.-' 

Sax.)^ ill is tlio name given to that Miid of 
evidence in whioh a wituess speakil not from his 
own knowleflge, but from what ho heard rniqthor 
person say. }ls a general rule, «iueh evidence is 
madmissjWe iu a court' of JaW; (W the, person l^y 
whom the statomeiit was first made oaKinot m 
s%mn, neither can he 119 cro^T^xamlneil; and* 
the full fei'Uth or entire nieahihi of ihe state- 
ment may nob have been oaryied away* But 
there are some cases in wWck such .eVidenee.is 
received; as in proof of any general enstoinsi' or 
matters of common traditron or ^epato ^ or an 
account of what dccoiised ];wrsons Eavn >aid in 
tlietr lifetime. 

HlAllXH-lVIONEY* 

HEAVEN, .%«*>'»;,— -The Hebrew!* aeknow 
lodged three hoavotis j— rtotly, the air, or atrial 
heaven ; secondly, tho firimmcnt. In which the 
.stars ware supposed to he plaocd ; and lastly, the 
hen'Ven oi heavens, or third hoa^veh. Which was 
the seat of J^mvah. Amwi^t Olmatians, heaven 
is hebi to bn ih® abode of the Deity— tlmt p^ra- 
diJMiin which tbe sohlsof’ thn good will enjoy 
impidnessi and for ever dwell hr the Ufs to ehme. 

ttmm LANGtfAaE atj^d XITER- 

ATtTBBj Tbe Hebrew is one of the 

oldest and mo&t rcmurlbihle nf Imo wn langtianos, 
and is of csp^ml inter9j»t’td us, as being that^ 
in which the'Old Testament Scriptures were orlgi*^ 
nally written* , It belongs to the so-oallod Canaad- 
i^h branch, or, chief division. of the Shmithr 
family of languages, the other bmohes being 
the Aralpaic and Arabimi. ^ It of d%,dte 

whether the Hebrew ^ seen Jn. the 

earli^t hooks of iho Old is' the 

dialeei which Ahrabam brought 1 dm Into 
or whether it is the df the 

: Cs^iMthifinat^oiui, whtch on&ad^^ted' 

, Ifom thorny and whioh>fa8 (Ho^tstSp/ed 

‘ to greakr fulness utCdoj^ the pe^uHat mttral and 


tore, in tfic time of Moses,,it 4s InmossMe to. 
datermte the time of Moses down to 

Oapti-^ty, Kperidd of looo notwithstand- 
ing th0.ei^eucc^pf#omciimiafcc^^ but Importhnt 
.dkmMpmiL'm'Ui the forni of the proJwiinv Ao»i it 
■' ^hij^wnn^’but eha)^; ' 

oMi'' im^ it V hata been used ns ah :d^disont'. 
, as^lhsrtbe weiv^ antiquity of the Beptatoueh. 

charset^' of 'thV|CebtM" 
gmiue.'Of .th0‘ langUn^^'AiS'' 
littk. bhangs In avon the 

oauoiiMI ^ b4tj*fs f f >tbiis . the- lanjgpu^e 

appeai^'^l^va:^l^:^f mftturod^eiopmehib VM 
preol^inn ' Af aiyilil^gehrent. and ^cat 

JiegiUaritY^4»^^^ the ’ most re- 

maiilcablh ■ t^O''patot‘ laaguuge ,of -this 

period is thw .^fhich dihtwlgoiiil^ %e 


dicttoxi of p^T^efcry from that of prose. Tho 
lan^age of simple narration and history limits 
itself to the forms necessary to common pur- 
poses ; the on the other hand, made use 
of imuautil ivords and jlectious, and harmonic 
arrangement of thoughts, as seen both in the 
patalmlism of members iu a single verse, and in 
the strbphic ordor of longer jieriods. The rheto- 
rical langiia^ of the prophets moves in a more free 
Jrhythm of thought, and in longer sentenoos, than 
the poets ; but in other rtispects, especially in its 
Jia-lmy state, falls iu very much with it. The 
decline and corruntion of the Hebrew language 
dates from the Bfuiyloiiisli captivity. From tho 
time of the Assyrians the Aramaic made great 
inroftdt upon the Hebrew ; and after tlio i»ower 
of the Israelites had been broken by long -wars 
and captivity, the Aramaic, owing to the 
injlnencc of foreign authority ami foreign 
coiomsts, 8i)road lupidly. After , their return 
ftom the captivity, Fzta and Nehorniali took 
c&rc that the Hebrew, ip. its ancient form, should 
be made more familiar to the people ; and they 
both wrote In Hebrow. Among the more strict 
dewHv the Hebrew was still rctahuHl, although 
withiu narrow limits, as appears from Dixnielaud 
the Hacoabecs, Btill the progress of the Aramaio 
was not to be teprossed ; auil if the ancient lan- 
guage was occasionally itnifeatoil. there was always 
a considerable admixturo of the foreign idiom. 
From tlio second century on, the Hebre-w wcu* 
known only to the learned, whilst the Aramaic 
becamo the vernacular of the country. Yet, 
after it ceased to be the language of the people, 
It did not becomo unknown to them, as it waa 
read in the BiMo in the synagogues, and was 
frequent^ made use of by the Imnied among 
them: to coinmi;>qicate Information to those of 
Hieirown faith; The earliest known character 
in the Hebrew writing bears a very strong reKem- 
Wnco to the Samaritan, both being jovidontly 
derived from the Fh<eruoian. During %c Baby- 
lonkh captivity, they received from th« Uhaldocs 
tlio aqimi e character in common use ; and in.tho 
time of K^ra*, the old Hebrnw manuswadpts wero 
copied in OJialdoc characteirs. The origin of the 
vowehpoints is usually ussigoed to the seventh 
century df our em, and aroae from tho efforts 
made by the learned dews to preserve tho pro- 
nunciation of ^eir sacred language, when it 
Ceased to bo a spoken tongue* nie minuto and 
Complex aysfcem which , wc. now possess was 
gwuiuaBy ^developed, from a kw indisiicitsablo 
signs, to its present elftbomtcnoss. Thor© are 
throe Muds of Hebrew alphabets now in use— th© 
square^ tft Asayrian, that commonly used in print ; 
the rabbinical, or mediaeval, that used cliicfly in 
ixanfnhntaries and notes ; and thecursivo, which 
is oniployed in waiting. There are no capital 
letters, and the writing is from right to loft. 
The ftjpliabct cottsists.or twenty letters, or con- 
sonants, the vowels being expressed by marks 
al>ovo Or below tho letters. "JPlvo letters have a 
separate. final fortzi. Tlio accents and marks of 
pUnctiiatioii are veiyammorouB. Tho Hebrew is 
deihuentiu ^rammaittisal iechnicsulities^ospociany 
in hibods and teu$eS , of the verb>' and, owise* 
quentjy, somewhat In prociskm ; but' in. 
euphony, stmpUdty, brevity, vi*i#y of rignifica- 
fmn, and power of poetical oxnrwBsion, it is hardly 
eXcoM % any tongue. . The Hebrew litriratte ia 
the oldest in ,cxi8tonce>;ftnd has olalmcd a^high 
aRontioh on account^ of its cormeotiorL 
with oUr rehgioni With H^rews, as with 
ovely otte Wore 
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prose j and in tla© aonfes of Hoses and Deborah 
we have tho earliest $pcjcijnen9 of lioetry. 
Hebrew poetry is remarkable for its wealth of 
imagery, not only in the way of illitHfcration, but 
also of metaphor, stibstifcnting tho irtiftge for the 
object to be described. There also a groat 
desire for the symbolic* giving to abstJWct ideas a 
concrete form, and inveatit^ oven inanimate 
objects with ' thoughts, feiSSngs, and speech. 
'Hebrew poetry is seutentious, each stanzia or 
couplet being complete in itself ; so that they 
would admit of increase or diminution, or ef,^ 
dilfereut arrangement, Vvithout destroying th^ 
unity of the whole* All attempts to discover 
rhyme or metre in ancient Hebrew poetry have 
failed ; but this may probably aHse ftotn our 
ignorance of the ancient pronunciatloti. Tho 
period immediateH after the return from the 
Babylonish, captivity was of the highest imporv 
taiice to Hebrew literature* Ijeamcd men were 
appointed to make ooUeotions of the ancient 
writings, and the sacred ^cripthresworo atithcnti* 
oated, and arranged into a canon.. When Judea 
was a province under the successors of tjfie 
Macedonian hero, Ureek rcfiiiemertt, sdenco, and 
philosophy, sxjrcod among the Jews, aud a number 
of errors crept Into their rcUgiou, and led to the 
formation of ditferont sects hmongr'them j as the 
Pliariaeos, J^iadducees, Essencs, The Gusek 
language became common in Jiidca, s-nd thfe 
Septuagint was used in the synagogues, ■ I>iui% 
this poiod, and under the Romans, their htims.- 
turo made great progress, from the inhufence! of 
the great snoccasive schools, thO most :^mouS of 
whioli was that pf tho great Hillel, president^of 
tho Sanhedrim. The philosophtcal book of Elon 
Hirach and the firet book of thb-^^coafoees j^e 
thcproiiucts of the csarlier part of thtis,|»erioa5 
and a number of the other apOoryphajl,.Witin^, 
whose date U unknown, may prohamy hereferiM 
to tbe_ same time. Tho simuUatioOus Utstitfy 
activity of the JeWs in Africa is evineed by their 
numerous contribtttions to HellemStifi pootryand 
history (Jason. Alcsandcr, Folyhistor, E?:eki«l, 
&c.), and ospecially to Platonic philosophy (Aris- 
tobulus, Philo, &c.), Tho Roman oonquest, and 
the persccutionswhich followed^ nativcally exerted 
a very pernicious effect niwn literjaiuro. After 
the desolation of J^erushlem, various bthorpltioos 
in Palestino became distin^isiied' ior 
schools of religious science, pmcipaUy'imder,tfe»"| 
lead of tho presidents of the Sanhedrim. The 
work of collecting, elueidajittg, systomatUdus; 
and further developing tho decisions cf th«, 
law, was also carried on j and theso were ffnaliy 
converted into a written code, Or coi^midlbm b£ 
teachmga (Mithiia), by tlio patriarch J^h^dak the. 
Holy, and his school, during thbniildrell^ bf the 
Antonmes. {See MisjiKa.) To thjfa wore ftddid 
tho partly supplementary, partly expkbatbry 
works, Tbsefta, Afefehllta> end Sifre. 

These works beoahi© the ba«ie of religieue jstudy 
in the subsequent three \cobtbnea, invBMesthio, 
as Aveil as in BahyloniaiJ 

schools existed. Afi^|f:.bbdr the 

. ' Chkistian emperors, 

by the Persian Idngs in tM 
century, which destroyed thiCschbbls^,; 
tho reaulte of those studies woi5ido< 
ih ohaotio jatsorder, in the twb <3 

mudf {which m)t tho Falostlh 

hmhui *, other extant prentotk of the 
various ettiioal k^eatlseSV 
a&d oUsmogbual wrfth^; 


The GhftldeC, often "with an admixture of Hebrow, 
W34 now goiierally used ui littrary woiks. while 
the peojdo used tlic various lai^g\iftg,js of tho 
coup tides in which they livctl. 

HKBREWS, EPISTLE TO TRE.^Tho 

name of one of the canoniad books of tho Kew 
Teatament addrmed to couvcitod J»'ws, and 
designed, to dissuade them from relapsing into 
Judaism, and to fortify tliem in the Christ, ian 
faith. It contrasts the grandeur, offtoiency, and 
perpetuity of the new covenant economy with the 
earthlincss, feebleness, and, temporary' nature of 
the Mosaic ; and exhibits the divine character and 
offices of the Redeemer, and His Mnito 
superiority to Hoses' and the Aarbmc i>riest* 
hood. . Tho tb^sOnlngs are interspersed with 
numoroug solemn and affectionate watnin^ and 
exhortations, Addressed to different descriptions 
of iiorsous. The authorship of this epistle has 
been much disputed. There is considerable, but 
' hot conviiicittg, ovhlcnco that the author wn« St. 
Paul. It has also been ascribed to Apollos, Sila.s, 
Clement, Luke, Barpabas, &c. Professor w . B. 
Smith, who rather favours the claim of Barnabas, 
says, ‘♦Wo can only say that the writer was a 
tnan of the first intellectual mark and of Alex- 
andrine culture, whose xioworandyork lay mainly 
among Jewish Obrisiiaus, but Who wom at the 
soma timo associated with the Paulino circle.” 
It was pK^ably nrrittoiv about a.D. ^ or 63, 
Luther redepted the authority of the epistlo, aiS 
suggested that Apollos war probably the author. 
At; firsk>©c©ived os 'canonical, its authority Avast 
rei«ot6tt by thbRomananJ Korth African churches 
2&lhb third cOntiTiy. Tho language in which it 
originally written ; the JeWs to whom it waa 
addressed ; whethfer’ it rcKtUy was * aft eiiistlo 
to :a p^^ttieuiar community, be only a 
difiooqrse or dissertation intended lor general 
readers, have all been inattc.^'s of dispute. 

HEJDGKBCITE, the right of a tenant to cut 
Wood <Mi tho farm or land to repair hOdges. 

IIEII)ELBER 0 OATEOHISM, 
hurffi is the name M a work which ooimpies an? 
imiKU'tafit .plttbe te .ino history of tho Reforma- 
tion. It was the joiht tjroductipn of Cai^r Olevi- 
ahushhd,55acharitl8 tjwmus, professors of th^logy 
in the uhivetsHy of jFloldoworg ; and its publica- 
tion and use was brdored by decreo of elector 
Frederick tn., dated iQth January, Tho 
elector, to prevent tho religioiis bickering that 
had disturbed the first year <)f bis reign, amt del- 
ing it his duty to ptoVide for tho relis^ous wun+s <\l 
the xw^oplo, otttjised it to be inttodvioed into both 
church and sopools.; Tlvis catecMsm agrees with 
the tlioolpgy of the Boformed oUuroh in general, 
and with that of the Oal viulstio typ6 in particular, 
^Prihees and theologians set themselves in array 
bgafhst it, tho Roman Catholics detested it, tho 
LutlieranS assailed it, the Hdanchthoman thcolo- 
of - Wittemhurg combated it : b>i fc the elector 
atood apd the oateGhism held its place. 

Artrrew ; old Fr. , \eife). —In 
KnIlUsh Iiaw,‘ one who succeeds* hy descent, to 
ancf^te of iftheritanco, being lauds, tenement’, 
■or,, horeditathente. The estate must he a foo, 

and the won^SJoirs” L ncoos^ry in tlie grant 
or Itt order to make a fee or inhcriteace. 

,In t&o Sootob law, the term Heir deea not meau 
, merely the helr-fttdaw, but alee the Heir .by dc.s- 
tination or limitation neither is it confined to 
'lands only, but Is applied ahm to the successors 
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to personal property, who are, in the EngliBhlaw, 
distinguished as next of kin. The eldest son, 
after tiie death of his fathor> is at common law 
his heir. The estate claimed by the heir must 
nooossarily be one that remained in the ancestor 
or deceased owner at the time of his death, and 
of whicli he has made no testarnentaiy dispod', 
tion. 

Heir Apparent. » The person who is certain to suC* 
ceed il he outlive his ancestor, as an eldesit son. 

Heir Treaumptive.-- The person who would succeed, 
if the ancestor were to die immediately, but who may 
ultimately be displaced if the ancestor live longer, and 
become the father of an heir apparent, 

Heiress, in Law, is a female heir. MThere there are 
several, they are called oo-heire^ses* 

HELL (AuglO'Saxon)t — A- word originally 
applied to a cavern or darkabysa, bht now Hmited 
to express the place or condition of puniahinont 
of souls after death. In the Old Testament the 
word is a translation af the Hebi’ow aheol^ ‘^the 
world of depax^ted spirit^” and shodld rather 
have been rendered “ Hades.” In the No^ 
Testament it has in some places thjC sa,me moan- 
ing, and in others is used as a tmnd^tiou of. 

the place of future punishment. {See 
Gehienna.) 

HELOTS, Vrfofs.— The lowest of the four 
classes into which the population of ancient 
Sparta was divided -**-8lave8 many of them, pro- 
bably captives of war. • The name may have boon 
derived froju the Greek, hdcin, to capture, or 
from H(doa, a town the inhabitants of whfch were 
reduced to abject slavery by Sparta. They 
belonged to the state, btit worked for individual 
proprietor, and were “bound to tho soil that ' 
IS, could not be sold away from the place of 
their labour. In time of war they were com- 
j idled to attend their nnwters; they were 
whipped every year tO remind them , of their 
servile coridition, and Were iu general treated 
with brutal severity. The assassination of Helots 
was frequently an amusement of organized 
companies of young Sijartans. 

HELVETIC CONFESSIONS, 

—The authorized expressions of dootrlpo issued 
by the Oalvinistic or Reformed Cimreh of 
Switzerland. It . is embodied jtn the confessiou 
issued at Basel in 1530, and in BaUiuger^llt 
Expod^ Simpl&n^ 1556. 

Hl&VETH, The name of a 

Geltie people who, according to Cwsar, OocUPied 
the country between the Jura bn. the Tercet, the 
Rhone and Lake lj(3mah on the* sbuthi u^d the 
Rhine on the east and north; Their obuntry 
thuacorreapouded pretty closely with the limits 
of modeo-n Helvetia or Switzerland. It was 
divided into four distxigts or pOQi, atvi had 
twelve towns and 400 villages. In a great : 1 >attle 
with Cketari, the Helvetii fought with dee^fttutb 
valour^ but . tw et length defeated Vfith 
greatt slaughtjWK, Of 30^,000 of tho Hcdvetil who 
left of whojai 90,000 were fightwjg 

meix, only t,^,bob i’etai:ned to their own cpuntryA 
the rest'h^n^'' llaihvih ’battle, or . afterwards'' 
massacrhav^/Bjfeurhus^ castles, and 

colonies wi^ ijh laud^ which was 

known as ihe;'j%eT it was: 

.■dtache^i 

—A sect -itecieht. Jews, who. 

formed daily abtutiohsrJW b 


dootriue, they differed only from tho Pliarisees 
in denying the resurrection of the dead. 

HENOTIOON, he-n0tf -i-kon (Greek, unity). 
— ^An edict for reconciling the Eutychians with 
the Ohurch. It was issued by the Emperor 
^no, in 452. It was strongly opposed by tho 
ropes of Rome, and annulled by Justin I. In 518. 
(iSfee EwyohunBv) 

HEREDITAMENT, ke<-red!-U'a’ment (Lat., 

heredUoAt an inheritance), a legal term for tho 
ibal and personal property which goes to tho 
heir-at-law. Houses or lands held in froeliold 
are eorppmxi hereditaments : and titles, ad vow- 
sons, are incorporecUi being merely rights 
in connection with corporal things. 

HEREDITARINESS, he^red'^i-ta. •n-ncJiit. 

■7— The transmission of physical or mental peculi- 
arities from parents, or ancestors, to offspring or 
descendants. That there is frequently a general 
resemblance, more or less marked, is a very 
obvious fact ; but strongly defined peculiarities 
not uncommonly are absent in ono or even two 
geUsrations, and then reappear, persons often 
resembling their grandparents more nearly than 
they do tlieir immediate progenitors. Hereditari- 
! ness is even more marked in the lower animals 
than in the human race, the modifying influences 
of education and of social circumstances acting on 
the latter. In man, the Influence of each ptireiit 
appears to be about equal : but in tho horse, 
dog, and some lower animals, peculiar qualities 
appear to be generally inherited from the male, 
A race-horse, for instance, famous for speed or 
beauty of form, will almost invariably transmit 
these qualities (if sometimes only in a mollified 
form) to the colt; but the mare rarely does so if the 
sire is an Inf ^ior animal. In tlie human race, special 
mArkA or deformities, oven internal malforma- 
are frequently transjnitted, but generally 
in alternate generations, and sometimes with 
longer intervals. Peculiariti^ of mind, temper, 
thought, and habit, appear and reaj)pear in 
families and races;. and it is painful to know 
that criminal tendencies are very commonly 
hereditary, Und that iu some famiUea it is so 
perjlistently developed that a class of hereditary 
criminals is produced. Certain diseases, as gout, 
Consiimption, , asthma, and epilepsy, are un- 
questionjiibly transmitted, though in many cases 
With intervals of unaffected persons. So strongly 
marked is the hereditary tendency to insanity, 
that one groat authority attributes six-sevenths 
eC th^p ca^es of losanlty to this cause. 

Laws ef Transmission — geven laws of hereditary 
transmissloii are recoguised— the first, fourth, and 
seyenth being the most important, r. Vitect. -ihe 
direct transmiBSion from parents to offspring. A child 
U^y resemble both it^ parents equally, or one of them 
peouUwly ; and the likeness may be in the Same sex 
ordn the opposite sex, a, M^(X9ionary. or ativlsm, 
occurs v^hen the child rsBcmblcs its grand-parent. 
3., CoWatsro*,— A ouripua phenomenon which often 
occurs, the child reaemhllng an uncle or aopt, or some 
of Its reUUves out pf, the direct Une of de.seent 
The laws by which the members of ihe 
two sexes are maintained rin substantia^ equality. 
S. J^reiitanfaL— The remarkable and ineSucable 
likeness of a woman's chUd by .a imcond or third 
mamage to her husband iu a .pravioua ^marriage. 
A vhen ihfiueneet which have.&ffected the 

mother ]ust previous to a during, preghanud'^ transmit 
peouifai characteristics to the, offspringv- y. /nftial.— 
Th^ transmission of quafftleffiteeordmg to Ihe tern- 
por^ meml good pir M pf parents wheuthey 
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HEREDITARY PRIVILEGES AND 
POSSESSIONS, ht-red’-Q'ta-re^^hy the govern- 
ment and social constitution of tiiaoy oountrios, 
hereditary rights and privileges are allovred to 
certain individuals or families ; and the question 
of the admissibility of these rights and privileges 
has frequently been agitated, especially in recent 
times. Besides hereditary monarchy in this« 
country, there is the question of hereditary 
classes, dignities, and ofiices in the State. The 
hereditary transmission of posts in the State, the 
powers attached to which are almost monarchal, I 
IS inconsistent with the idea of a free state. I 
Put the existence of a class with certain here ^- 1 
tary privileges, as in this country, may be of great 
advantage to a nation. Those families whose 
hereditary traditions form a portion of the 
national history naturally identify themselves 
with the prosperity and honour of the country. 
The hereditary privileges of the nobility, how- 
ever, can be abused ; and the great revolution of 
France was an example of the fearfitl results of 
such an abuse of power. 

HERESY, Acr'-e^w (Gr., Aairfsis, chootdng 
for one’s self), is now generally understood to 
mean the act of holding opinions upon religious 
matters contrary to the authority and teaching of 
any religious community to which a person may 
be i^resumed* to owe obedience. Primitively, 
liowever, it was used to designate any opinion 
that a man or a sect might choose to adopt ; .and 
in tills way it was applied to the philosophic sects 
of tiie Greeks and Konians. In the New Tedta- 
nicnt, even, the term is frequently used to de- 
signate a religious sect, without any reproach 
being implied ; but it was used in a reproaohlul 
sense by the Apostles towards those who denied 
their doctrines, and by the Jews towards Ohrfai- 
tianity. In the writings of the Ghristiah fathers 
we find the term employed towards those opinions 
which differed fr<^ what was deemed to bo the 
doctrine of >the 4|>dBtles ; and later, when Ohris- 
tian teaohif^ oath'^ to bo regulated by ecclesias- 
tical councils, any one who rejected their deci- 
sions was proclaimed to be a heretic; wbil^ 
those who gave their adherence to what was 
settled by those councils wore proclaimed to be 
orthodox, or catholic. The early fathers gave 
the number of heresies as ranging between eighty 
and a hundred and fifty, almough Lardner,. in 
his ‘^History of Heretics,” demonstrates that 
these figures are somewhat exaggerated. Nearly 
all the heretical omnions current ip the first two 
centuries of the Christian era appertain to the 
creation of the world, to the connection fietworaa 
Christianity and Judaism, and tp the person of 
our Saviour. Previous to the Refowhation in 
England, heresy was enacted, by a Henry .IV, c. 
X5, to be the holding of ppinidns contra]^ to the 
Catholic faith and the deteripinatien id Holy 
Church ; and l^e offender might be ootiyioted of 
heresy at common law by an archbilhop iii a 
provincial synod. After c^^ction, the hn^fninal 
was to be dealt with aoocvaxnjg to the king’s plea- 
sure. When a perm; afte»^yW%b|iwei lus 
heresy, a^in relapsed mtojt, 
might iwoe^^ wr^ 

secular autheSty to be openly burnt aljtvei! 
first statute of the reign of .Efizabeth repealed all 
previous enaotment»» leavnfj^ it at ooxnmon }|Bkw,, 
althottj^ it did not deternfifiewbat heresyimtuaily 
is, merely limiting it td ‘f shbE herblb|bre liath 

boon adjudged^batesy/* aqborifing :tOf 


tural authority and that of the four councils. 
Both Elizabeth and James L are stated to have 
burnt heretics ; and Lord Coke (3 Instit. c 
approved of burning heretics alive. The writ (/e 
hm^etico eombunrtdo was abolished by .79 Charles 
II. 0. 9, and henceforth the punishment of hore- 
tics was vested in the ecclesiastical courts, wlio 
imight punish heresy pro salute miima, from a 
pure regard for the offender’s soul. Thus stands 
the law at the present time, when it is a matter 
of the utmost difficulty to define either what 
heresy actually is, or what is the punishment for 
it. It is iarue that heresy is left oomiilctely to 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts ; but 
as the power of these taibunals has been much 
limited by the many toleration acts, no less than 
by the almost indefinite oonstnicfcion that may 
be placed upon the doctrinal forms of the Anglican 
church, the practical effect is found to be an 
almost complete, toleration of doctrines opposed 
to the Artides of the Establishment. 

H^IRTOT, ker'^e-ot (Bi^x^t here^eate, literally 
wat-treasuro), is a feudal service due to the lord 
of the manor, upon the death, and sometimes 
upon the alienation, of a tenant. It consists in 
rendering' to the lord the best jewel, beast, or 
chattel tlmt was owned by the deceased. This 
fine was enforced in England prior even to the 
Nurman conquest, and although at this latter 
period an analogous service, under the name of 
Iteiiefs, was introduced, the heriot was not abo- 
lish^. Tb^re are two kinds of heriots ; heriot- 
servioe and heriot-custom, for the former of which 
jdm lord of the raanormay either seize or distrain, 
while for the lattw he cannqit, although lie has 
th^ rigl^t of ohoosifig the best neast or chattel. 

HERITABLE JUBISDIOTIONE.-A 
clai^ of jurisdictions in Scotland, held berodi- 
tailly from the crown, They were more than a 
hundred in number, and consisted of sheriff- 
ships, constabularies, regalities and bailierics; and 
the i>Q8ses8ors of these jurisdictions exercised an 
arbitrary power, inflicting punishments, and even 
death, in complete independence of the common 
law, Tficy were abolished in 1748 by 2 q Geo., 
n., c. 43> the previous possessors wore in- 
demnified. 

HERMANDAD, THE, her-man^’dad 
(S^nlsh, brotherhood). — ^Associations of the chief 
cities of the old kingdoms of Castile and Axragon, 
for the defence of their liberties. The Mngs 
sanctioned associations as a check upon the 
increasing power of the nobles. They wore first 
esteblishcd towards the end of the 13th century. 
In Castile^ the associations became- known as the 
Holy Brotherhood, and, in 1496, the Cortes 
sanctioned its re-organization and extension, and 
an annual contribution was enforced on house- 
holders f6r the support of the oifioials. In 1498, 
r public order having been established, the 
Htrmandad became an ordinary police. 

HBRJSifENEUTICS, AwMftcn* (Gr., 
hermenevie^f an interpreter). *--The science of in- 
terpreting or disbovering the true meaning of the 
holy Senpturet. Although often confounded 
witn exegesis, it bears a very marked distinction 
I from that branch of study. {See Eksaifais. ) 

I BERMtT, hen^-mU (Gr., kermitis, an in- 
I habitant of a desert).— A term often applied in 


the* early, but more frequently in the later, 
church, 10 a person who, m order to resist the 
tempt^tione and cares of the world, withdrew 



HER^HD TIERS 


HIGH CHURCH 


liimBclf from sociotv to a cavern, a inoutitaini a 
dcstrt, or other solitary satuation, inhere to de- 
vote hlm&eJf tp prayer, fastii^g and mortification 
ofthoilesU. Aj?OFiaf<jET:E, AttOTOcim) 

{Bes MoiiAvtAKs.) 

H 1 ST 1 $AN, — A title fca-merly held 

l)y tlia rulhig rhaii of the OosHttclcs, but now 
jpcatrioied to the Gosaftukfi of the Don, the dignity 
of Hetman ^ the Ukraine having been ahoU»hea 
by the . Bmpross Oathcrine. Bomuniy the Hot- 
naan of the t>cm was oloctod, but the title is now 
hevoditaJT' in the. heir to the Hussian tbrono. 
TTho word is sometimes aptiUed Atatna^. « 

HEXAEMERON, hex^a- e' 

linsmiletical treatise on tho history ,of creation by 
8 t. Aml>rosG, bishop of Mian. . , 

HEXAPLA, to'^ujO'ifa (Ur., hexcf^ons, sia!- 
fold.— An edition of. Septuafipnt version of 
the Old Tobtmnent, jirepared by Otigen in the 
31’d coritury. In order to restore the purity of 
the text, urigon- first arrajiged a TettapU, Or 
"fourfold vemohj/^blch he afterwards extohded 
by adding two otdior texts, and so affording a 
jneaus of eorrootif^g ortors whichj in^be, course 
of inuHiplying oopies, had been made in the cur- 
lent versons of tao S^optuagtnt, {See BxaLR.) Xt 
contained in parallel colunuia, the Hebrew text, 
))ofch in Hebrew aud Oreok c^tactors. Tire 
‘{Septuagint vorsion and the transktiousby Aquita, 
'I'heodotion, and gjymmachus. These formed tho 
XIoxapla, or sixfold odition; but Origexi after- 
wards added two otlver trartsUtions of tho whole 
»';^npturos, and a, translation of the Psalms, so 
that in some parld^hero were nine eolimms, and 
the hook was sometimes known As the ffemea^at 
or i^biefold. Thoire woto, besides the different’ 
vorsiojis, marginal notes, giving explanations and 
varied readijuM. The Hexapia as a whole has 
long been lostf but fragn^its have been dls- 
ooverofi and pmited, eRp^afiy by a jBeneilictine 
monk, Mont tauG(m, at Paris in X714. An Bfig- 
li»h Hexapla, containing six Xhiglish Torsions , of 
, the Bible, wtTanged iu pa«aUeI eoluinfiHi has been 
pui>Ushe<i. 

HipAXGO, a distinction applied] 

to a Spanish gentleman of thO lower ela»^ of | 
nobility, and derived, according to some 
;rltles, ftom tho words kiji 6 de <#twi(9E, 
moan, litondly, “ the son of somebody- '* OthW 
derive it from hy^ del Cfoto, son of a 


aiEtuROHr, (Ur., hi/esm^ 

asusted, and af<^dn, govommentb literaQy 
, a ponsjfnawekf, a;id is U3«d' to signi^ /^tlm 
tlio constitution and govermaont of tlvo OhrMan 
eburohj • ; ecelv^iastical polity/ com^n'^b^d^ 


Church booatne more and more trai^sfc-rrcd into 
tho hands of tho elders ; and in the snd century, 
the bishops became chiefs, and took all authority 
in their own hands, although the cldois \vcre 
still possessed of some semblanco of power. {See 
BrsMOP. ) According to Dionysius th 0 Areopagi te, 
AtomrcAy also denotes a division of tho angels, 
wMeh were ■ divided into three of these scpai-ate 
constitutions. The first hierarchy was composed 
jo| the cherubim, seraphim, and thrones j the 
:«Ccond of dorninions, virtues, and powers; and 
: third of principalifcies, angels, and archangels. , 

Bome of tlio Bobbins reckon fouf, and others ten 
hiCtamhies, or orders of angels. 

• HIEROXyMITES, 7 »-<frW-i-wte.-An 
order of monks (also known as Uiei^ouiimiani 
and Sandi Bitronijmi E'i^envike), named from 
Maronymus, or, Jerome. Originally hermits, 
'fflm, iu the 14th century, resolved to adopt the 
Oanobito life, under the patronage of St. Jerome 
and the rule of St. Augustine, they were first 
established near Toledo, and made great pragrea-s 
In Spain and Portugal, their chief seats being at 
0 ttadalnp 9 and Ylaste^and at the Escuriai, The 
order a*terwardp gained a footing in America. 
After the^ i6th century, it decayed, and is now 
extinct. 

jaiEROPHANT,, ki* -e-ro-fant (Or., Ar>ro«r, 
leered, and p/m mo, I show), a title applied to 
the clpef priest who imtiatod candidates in the 
ISleusinian mysteries. Ho was obHge<I to l>o a 
oithfcn of Athens, was always selected from th© 
famUy of Xluinolpus, regoi'ded as the founder of 
tho mysteries, and was required to bo of ripe age, 
and without any physical defect. He hekl his 
which was regarded as one of high religious 
'importance, for life. He ropresentod the Do- 
miwrgc, nr creator of the univerBe, and on t>cca- 
sions of public solemnity, carried the imago of the 
gotldcss < 3 eres. In ©onseiiuenca of his being th© 
expounder of tbesao^d mysteries, ho was termed 
tlm or prophet ; dM no^nwac was per- 

mitted to utter his name in the presence of an 
uninHiated person. (/sSfc Bj.bpsinian Myst f.uxics. ) 

HJGH BAILIF.F.--A le^l official who, in 
beftaSn liberties or franchises, is exempt from the 
oidina^y shi>wvision of tho sheriff, serves writs 
and performs '^ridus important duties, The 
Bbiliff of Southwark h an officer appointed 
by the Oom't of Uemmott Ooutioil of the City of 
liondon ; an|t there is a high bailiff for each 
county court district. Tho word “ high is used 
to imply that the office is of higher dignity than 
' tot of an c^rdmary bailiff, BAiLi^y, ) 

:HIGH CH 0 RCK> an epithet first applied 
,ln Btlglish history in the year 1700, to those 
opinions which tended to exalt the ecolesiastieal 
and also to the parties who embraced 
those pinions.. At that period* the High Ohrwch" 


diff^riiht drilet^ o| olergymea,' and to' gavoiSP' 
moht;^f.4he Ch^bwover to ^tate. Taken id 
the reference to to 

to- 

witb'tolissiffbMmi to Christians u aA 


iomo it bri^ally pt^es^ed ; audit ia how appU^ 

: m, mattefft rtolng to the disciplto of the church 
iu Cofttmt to to term tow t^toch ^ 

^ to former attachinif mors Value, and'tolnttei; 
1^, to the dignities, ordto^ea, and c^omomls^ 
• of the Bi^Ush church. {Se^ Bl!rpoi 3 - 


W 4 S ^ 

luemhers havw 

whole ' 

■the ex.clushifr 'ai^d'-lhb’toepl^A ed 

Xwowdytesf.' to'gjtl^ Od'to 


of the fimlish church. A»e^tmhh Btosa- 

»ioW.) iSteuabers of to/ i>artyi 
tointaiu to doctplne of 

and th^publitodto tmmk f^Tracbiiw to 
totmshxtodf)^ ' 
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HIGH OOMMISSIOK, COURT OF.— 

An cfclcsiastical court, eataijilwhed m I 559 » I'y 
the tirst Act of Parliament passed i» the taiga of 
Queen Eliziibcth, by which all spiritual juris- 
diction waa vested in the crown. OriginaHy, the. 
court had no pou\\r to inflict flues or imptisoU' 
meat; but it ai^tijned powers under 

(ihailes I., at tflo instigation of ArchTbisflop 
liaiid, and was complained ef by the Parliament, 
and abolished in iw by i 6 yti:, i c. xi.^ The 
last sitting was at 8t, Paul’si on tlm aund of 
October, 1640. AnunsuoeessfulattempitoKoyerso 
the court was made by James II.. 

HIGHNESS, a title of honour given 

to kings, princes, and others of royal blood. The 
title of “highness” was flrst given to Heury 
Vll., and that and your grace ^ weio both used 
by Henry VIXI., who, towoirds the close of his 
reign, substituted “ your majesty ” in preference, 
Tiio children of kings and queens are addressed 
as “your royal highness,” while those of em- 
IKjrorri are addrossed as ‘ ‘ your imperial highness. ” 
Among other titles, that of “lugbness” was -con- 
*f erred by Louis XIV. of Prance on the prince of 
Orange, ill the year 1044. Theprince of tkihdc was 
the first to assume the title of “serene highness, ” 

HIGH TRACES — The narae,c ^iyon in 
Scripture (Hebrew, hahiot}()t<x elevated sutuatiohO 
on which altars were raised by tho' Israelites to 
the gods of the heathen. The practice seoiBs to 
have been abandoned after the tithe of Josiah^ 
Thtli king of Judah. 

H IGH PRIEST— Tlie chief priest, -j[HcbroW| 
Kohcnha(fgauHt\ and head of tho Jo«dsh' <>ynafe| 
gogwe, instituted by acting und^ir' the 

structions of Jehovah. Tho importance of tUie,, 
ofhcc was indicated by the moat gorgtjous apparel^: 
and the high priest was esieemed the most 
imposing personage of the nation. The dress of 
the functionary was characterbed by bis breast-, 
plate, composed of^welvc precious stones, on 
which the uames of the twelve tribes of Israel 
wesre insoribed. {S€e, UHIM and 
On the day of atonement the gorgeojus dre^s was 
laid aside, »atid the high priest was clad in a 
simple robe of white linunJ To him belo^ejl the 
exposition of tho oraclpa ,o£ Gp4> and no. wher 
was, ^allowed to enter the sanctuary, hwtlft.qf), 

holies,, in the taberflacle^ whifit,h he wii^ ohly. 
allowed to do once a year, In wclui' to pray aiul 
sacrifice for the sins of t^e nation, which Wqre 
believed to be thus expiated, 

HI< 51 H mWARP.i..A peer, now, always 
one of the law lords (thoao who have held hi^i 
Judicial offleeih spoaiaUy a{ipoi»fced by the jOrown 
to preside at the trial of pem indicted tr^un, 
or felony, lioors having the privil^oi.bM^ tried 
by their own order. . . >1 ?*, 

HIGHLAND 

cewfttl i«anlt«' of 


(which 9 ^) ^ . .. 

crewfo the force; and 
regiments, .Were fomed— the yrst an^. y^lja, bt 
1777; tiiB^ 4 tb hi 1767; thc,'^th'%,i793 j.tW 
9ahd in rw \ the m and. thh tn; 
1805, By the rooatit chan^' in 
tions the regim'Ohts 
battalibiis,” afld arc 

Black' Watch (,ftoyal H^tahdCrj^. tha JilgP 
Eight Xnfhtitm the 
Gotddu 


Highlnmlergi mid Triiicess Louise’s (Sutherland 
and Argyll) llighian<lors; 

HIG H TREASON . {s^ TBx:asoN, ) 

HIGHWAY. — 4 public road over which all 
persons have a full right of w'ay, walking, riding 
or driving, Highways arc either so from usage 
from remote times or have beeJi mtwle so by Art 
of rarliament, Tho parish is bound by coiamon 
law to maiiitahi all high\yays, within its boumis, 
but by speoiaT cisiptom tho obligation naay attach 
to a ijarticular iownsliip or district, and in 
soum ousos tho conditions of tenancy include 
keeping a highway iu teiiair. TJie most recent 
Highway Acts are ,$ and $ Will. IV. c. 50, the 
Atneiuling Acts of 1862 and 1S64, avid the High- 
ways and Loeconotive Acts of 1878, 4r and 42 
Vic. 0. 77, {See Eo.4D^and T^nKPio^s.) 

HIEARY TEEM , /jfrif'-a-jY, an English legal 
term, cammertcing on tho iTth ami ondmg on tho 
31st January, duiing which time the courts of 
law »t in ba)iro at ’Westinaister. The no mo is 
said to be applied in honour of S^t. Hilary, bishop 
ofj Poitiers. In the University of Cambridge, 
Hilary, or Lent, term begins on the X4th of 
Jonuaxy, and ends ou the day before Palm- 
Bunday, 

IpNDOOISM; oh, HINDUISM, ?iiV-doo- 

imfp term applicable to the religion and social 
oustoncs of those inhabitants of Hindoatau who 
profe«| tho worship of Brahma. One of tho 
princ^^l features in Hindootam is tho system of 
cast^,;*jvhich divides society into four orders. 
{Se 9 UABS^.) Tim Bralimius, o*' tho first of these 
oasM priesta of their religion, which is 

a pioiythoiatn, pt wofjidiip of many gtulH. The 
gr^ak^iVagnoaess of tlie Brah^ninical lunguago 
with respect tp tho attril)utoa of the gods, the 
long eftt»h>gue of fiction* tacked on to their ex- 
ploits, and the eufllsss iwaifications of scots, 
render any clear definition of the Hindoo religion 
very difficult. The code of Menu, or hlauu, is 
one of the prinojjial foundations of Hindoo faith, 
and is* besides, one of; the few saeml doeumonta 
out of which anything apprf»aching to a precise 
idea of Hindooiam can be extracted. Its date. Is 
given at about doo b.o. ; yet it yields in high 
.antiquity to the v Vedas, (x sacred books of the 
^Hindoos, the ages of which arc stated *>t from 
eight to ten eonturieft' before Ohrhst, Tlie code 
of Menu, howevcif, hna the advantage of being 
comparatively clearer tlitm the older books, and 
is thus of more value to ft modern student. All 
the leered books Of the Hindoos, although they 
inenlcftte the moral duties of justice, mercy, and 
bencvplonce, yet seem to give the firii^t j)laco to 
the^siffpmanial Jaw. The devotion of the HiTidoos, 
consequently, oohsms in mere outward observ- 
.aiices, and is fpll to be inconsistent with veiy 
groat deviations from morality. At the founda- 
tion of'the (8>hmlkatcd aystojn of Hindooism lies 
tnP thft existence of one great uni- 

yprsftljkSfreidatiag spirit, known as Brahm, the 
.primAtif source of all being. To this supreme 
deity all natural attributes arc ascrib«'d tn in- 
finite perfection j but he i» not alleged to possess 
Attribute, and even his natural 
kwributes, thdugh they may W. temporarily ex- 
ercised', ate speedily rooalled and re-absorbed into 
bifi m^tcriumi essence. Tlmnighout all bidift, 
i there & no worship In honour of Briihm, neither 
'^Ettplei'hor sacred rites* the reason bring that 
thqre^eso^ih^ the Supreme Bring by images. 
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or the hottouring him by the institution of sacred divinity, theattribut© of creation, aud these god- 
rites and the ©rectioa of temples, is entirely in- are almost nvimberkss. This couteutiou for 
oompatiblo with every conceivable notion of an saperiority ended in the total suppression of the 
all-pervading, immaterial, incorporeal spirit. In worship of Brahma, and the temporary submis- 
order to put forth his energy, Brahm was com- sion of Vishnti to the superior Siva. This, how- 
pellod to assume a form, or the ai>pearanc© of a efver, did not last long, and crusades wc-re raised 
form, and fur that purpose he drew forth , in some by the sects against each other. Absorption into 
inefrablo manner from his own impersonal ^sence, the essence of Brahm is the higliest reward of the 
three distinct boingS, or hypostases (distinct per- holy Hindoo. In order to attain this state of 
Honal substance, with common essence), which beatitude, a large number of injunctions have 
became invcstcHl with corporeal forms, ^hese been laid down, to which he must duly attend, 
form the great Hindoo triad — Brahma ihe He must injure nothing animated, must subdue 
Creator, Vishnu the Treserver, and Siva, or alV sensual appetite^ and perform all the rites 
Shiva, the Destroyer. It has been, suggested prescribed in the Vedas. As the divinity can 
that this triad really grew out of an attempt to only be approached in a state of the greatest 
combine in one three forms of religion — ih® purity, and as the supposed causes of impurity 
worhbip of Siva, tlie stern god of Western India ; .aro exceedingly frequent and numerous, the 
of Vlbhnu, the more benevolent deity of the , Hindoo has to perform a great number of religious 
valley of the Granges;, and of, Brahma, the caremomaU every day of his life. The modes of 
natural product in imagination of thoitntiersonal purification are very various and strange, many 
Brahm. The opinion receives support in the fact of them being very ridiculous. Of these bathing 
that images of a three- faced god are still common is the most rational: the other modes are by 
in Erabmanical worship. Hindoo adoration, for Stroking a cow, looking at the sun, or having the 
the present 1® reserved for the D^troyor mouth Sprinkled with water. Inanimate objects 

and the Preserver, Brahma having no tnmples need purification also ; land is made pure by* 
subsisting to hi« honour. He is repmonted as sweeping, by scraping, by allowing a cow to pass 
the first being produced by, or rather from,, the a night upon it, &c. } folded clothes must be 
self -existing Brahm, and to have produced the sprinkled with hallowed water,' and wooden 
heavens and the earth, then wind, then the utensils planed. The expiation of sin by volun- 
clcments, then various deities, sages, &c. I^iese, tary penance is another favourite doctrine of the 
however, were not creations, but emanations, Brabmina,. by which they contrive to awe super- 
having always existed, though before unpurceived. stibious minds into subjection. (Ace Faktr.) 
JiVom his xhouth came the priestly caste ; from The ordinary course of worshipamong the Hindoos 
his arms, the, military oasto ; from his breast, consists in walking around the temple, with the 
the caste of merchants and oapitalists ; from his right hand towards, then entering, the vestibule 
ffwt, tluj servile caste. ‘When creation was com* ,and striking on a suspended bell, presenting an 
pletcd, Ins work appeal's to have ended. The offering, saying a short i»ayer, or simply lifting 
worship of this god oeascrl about the commence- tno hand to the forehead. Special acts, supposed 
meat of the Onristian era. According tio the to be of extraordinary merit, are sometimes per- 
Hlddoos, the constant interposition of the Deity formed, such as long fastings, digging public 
is roqixired to ^maintain a proper balance in wells, erecting and rej^iring temples, and making 
earthly affaire. ’ Vishnu the Preserver is repre-' pil^lraages. The junction of the Ganges and the 
sonte^I In the sacred books as having passed Jumna is a jplaoe of peculiar sanctity, and a 
throi^h ten incarnations, called Avatars. The favourite dying place of the devout Hindoo, 
first is the avatar of the fish, when the world is Many of them drown themselves at the junction 
described os being destroyed by a deluge. In of the streams every year, and the rapidity witli 
the second avatar, Vishnu, issuiiig from the side which the victim sinks is a token of his favouniblo 
of Brahma in the shape of a boar, grows in an acceptance by the god of the river. In order to 
hour as latTO as an elephant,, and remains sua- gain the good graces of the deity, the devoted 
landed in the air, while a maUgnant giant rolls person, with pots of earth fastened to bis feet, is 
up the earth and flings it idoi^n Into an abyss, carried out into the middle of the stream. The 
Vishnu, however, dosoends .into the wat^r, and devout multitude contemplate the scene from the 
brings up the earth again on Kls tusk, i^preading surrounding banks, and applaud the victim if be 
it out ** like a carpet on the face of the Water retains a steady and rfeljolute countenance to the 
In the third avntat, Vishnu and Bndtrna churned last. The highest mode of sacrifice, however, is 
^ the ocean like a “ pot of mffk,*’ in s^ch of the that of the wife who consents to be burnt alive 
emirMa^ or water of immortality. In the foutHi, with the dead body of her husband. In such case, 
he aUpeared as a man with the head of a lion, ahould her husband have even killed a Brahmin, 

I fifthi sixth, and seyontlt, Viahnii goes broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered Ms 
through course of adventures in seeking out friend, she expiates the crime. The ancient and 
mpidus and cruel king8,and punishing them. In wid^y-diffusra doctrine of metempsychosis, or 
the eighth . avatar, ho appeared. as the beautiful transmigration of the soul, is also one of the 
the shape inwhich heis most frequently Hindoo doctrines. The reward, however, ci the 
wdrsuippe|. The ninth avatar was the joioarna- highest virtue of the soul long engaged in pure 
tidnJh'iWlperSun of Buddha; while the tenth and profound meditation, and of exquisite 
avatitf is opmA Vishnu is then ox- ,|aib8termousness,is,thatit8hall be ahsojriitioninto 

peoti^; mminW on a wmte hone, the divine essence, when it sbsill oto after bo 

with i ; comet, . to. mow exempt from transmigration. BrahmlMati,' as k 
down pffendew.who ;shaU he religious system, is rapidly lessening its hold on 

living /oh ..cariih* thq Hindoos b^n, by. ihe educated classes, and being subs^tuted'by a 

dividing <^vine-j^hwdr among.a triad of riw . simple form of; Theism ; iq Northern Indian 
gods, they ifobh tinq>Ht m into sects, Mohammedanism i$ obtaining nwhy; converts., 
sect holdup be jthe only 'true godf ‘ " ^ , 

The follbwew orysiil^n and ihvenmn^iw BIIIIIS'G, /contract hy whiph 

symbols, ascribw"' tb . hne person bobptnitB; for a time, eiititled 
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ti> thii ailvaiitaije of aiioiJiei's property or laboui , 
foi soioe .stated consideration. Lani^uUU) 

AND 'rKNAXf.) Ill making ongagcmcnts, for Inro 
of goods or labour, it is always ailvisablo to have 
express etipal.itions to provide against loss by 
aceiilerit, delay, or inellicicut service. 

HOBBES, PHILOSOPkY OF. {See 

“ Li:viatitan'.”) 

HOLDING, hofd-wrf . — In Scotch Law, a 
term coiresponding to the English ‘‘tenure,” 
denoting tlie manner in which heritable estate is 
liold. 

HOLDING OVER. {See Landloud and 

Tenant.) 

HOLIDAY, hol-i' -da^M-T\ic original mean- 
ing of the word was a day sot apart for religiou.s 
olwervanccs, fasts, and thanksgivings, a. lioly 
day : but the signification lias been extended to 
iuciudo days of recreation and public festivity, 
tn this country, certain days arc established 
holnltiys, as Sunday, Clhiistmas day, and Good 
I'riday, an<l these legal holidays, established by 
Act of Parliament. {See Bank Holidavs.) If a 
bill id exchange falls duo on a Sunday, it is pay- 
ablo tlie day previous ; but if on any of the bank 
liolnluys, the day after. 

HOLINESS, ho^-lc- 7 icssy a title by which the 
ancient (irock emperois were addrc.s.scd, bub 
which IS at. prc.Hcnt only applied to the Pope, as 
licad of the iloniaii Oliurch. The term itself is 
oi|aival(-*nt to the Latin “ Sanctiasimo,” which is 
more commonly used. 

HOLOGRAPH, hoV-txjraf . — A deed or 
w riling entirely ill the haiulwTiting of the author 
himself. In Scotch Law, a will written in his 
owu hand by tlie toitatoi docs not require wit- 
nesst'S. 

HOLY ALLIANCE, hdde (Sax., haluA 

llie u.ame gi\eu to a league formed by throe of 
the princiiml sovcu'igns of Europe, with the ex- 
ceplion of England, after the defeat of >Ja]>oleon 
at Waterloo, on the proposal, it is said, of the 
ompei or of Russia. It professed to be mtendc*d 
to regulate the relations of the various states on 
Christian ])rinciple.s ; but, as iu some other cases, 
prtifessiou was not exactly equivalent to practice. 
Till? Holy Alliance was published by tlie emperor 
Ale.vindpr in the year 1816, and by the otlmr 
powers shortly after. The original terms did not 
embrace more than the l^cscrvatioii of peace, 

1 us tice, and religion in the name of the gospel. 
It w.xs afterwards determined by the heads of 
the govornrnonts of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
to admit other nations within the statutes of the 
alliaiico ; and, Bubsequontly, England and France 
joined it by the Declaration of November, 1819. 
After the Franco-Spanish war in 1823, the Holy 
Alliance gradually languished, through not ful- 
liling its purposes; and the events of i8^8 prac- 
tically put an end to it. 

“HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH.”-* 
A phrase used in the Apostles’ Creed applying to 
the spiritual church comfwaed of Christians 
throughout the world. {See Cathoho.) 

HOLY^ COAT.— A relic, alleged by eoclesi- 
a.stical tradition to be the seamless coat worn by 
onr Saviour, preserved in the cathedral of Trevos. 
It is said to have been discovered in the 4th cen- 
tury by the empress Helena, and deposited by 


her in that city. Tt was concealed from the 
Normans, but rediscovered in iiqO, aiui exhi- 
bited, Jt was again liidden until 1512, wlicu so 
great an interest was excited by its being slunvn, 
that J'opo Leo X. aiipoiiited it to be exhihitoil 
onco in every seven years. Ilie practice fell into 
abeyance, but iu 1810 it was again .slmwu, and 
nearly a quarter of million persons wcie attr.' ctcd 
to the my. In 1844 still greater nuinbors made 
pilgrimages to see the coat, and it was alleged 
that miracles were jicrformed. {See Gkiiman 
Oatkdi.ic!.) 

HOLY CROSS. (/SVe Cross, Elkvationof.) 

HOLY FAMILY. — in Art, the designation 
of pictures which represent the Saviour in His 
infancy, with the V’irgin, and in many pictures 
Joseph, Elizabeth, An 11.1, the mother of the 
Virgin, and John the Baptist. 

HOLY GLIOST. Trinitv.) 

HOLY LEAGl ^E. {Se^i LKAfiuii:. ) 

HOLY ORDERS. {Sie Ordination.) 
HOLY PHIAL. (.sVcAmitma.) 

HOLY THURSDAY. {Sie Asoknsion 

Day.) 

HOLY WATER.- -in the Greek au<l Roman 
Catholic Churches, water which has been bli s^^d, 
or cousecr.'ited, by an apiuopriate service, and 
iisetl to ^pri^klo the worshippers and the things 
used in the church. It is kept in a shallow buhin, 
called tho “holy-w'ater stoiip,” placed at the 
entrance of the church. It was formerly ineil to 
wash the hands of the devotees, to inuify them 
before eommeiiciug their devotions. Some 
Catholics keep holy water in tJ;^oir chambers to 
use before prayei, especially at bod-time. 'In 
Rome and Moscow, animals are sprinkled vvilli it 
to keep them healthy and thriving; indeed, in 
the latter city, there is a particular clinich to 
wdiich hor.sos arc taken annually for this purpose. 
The habit of sprinkling tlie face and liaiuis before 
entering the sanctuary was prescribed by the 
Josuit law ; and the practice appears to have 
prevailed in the Christian Church a,ta very early 
period, as it is expressly mentioned by Ti;rt\dlian 
at tho end of the second century. 

HOLY WEEK, commonly called l^assion 
Week, because in that week our Savioiu’s passion 
and death took place. It is the last week in Lout, 
and immediately precedes Easter. By tlie xirimi- 
tivo Clii istians it was called Hchdotiian itiaint/i, 
or the great week, and it was kept by them with 
great reverence, by additional devotionH, longer 
fastings, more liberal alms, vacation from all 
civil business, and a general release of prisoners, 
except some particular cases of criminals. {See 
Passion Week.) 

HOMAGE, hom'-aj . — An incident of h'udal 
tenure, by which a tenant promiscil subniLs-lon, 
loyalty, and service to his lord or superior when 
first admitted to tho land which ho held of liim 
in fee. According to Sir Edward Coke, the ivord 
is derived from the Hitin konw, “a man;” be- 
cahso when the tenant did his service to his lord, 
he said, “ 1 become your man,” kc. The oatli of 
fealtif, or declaration of fidelity, was first taken, 
and tboa the vassal or tonaiit did homage to hia 
lord, humbly kneeling, being ungirt, uncoverwl, 
and holding up his lianda both together between 
those of his lord, who sat before him. In mcHlern 

T 
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language, the term lioinagc is genotally applied 
ta revcrcatial worship or devout alfection. 

HOMESTEAD, home' place of 
dwelling of a family, and held to include out- 
buildings and to a certain extent land attached. 
In the United States Uwa on the subject dilForing 
from the laws of England prevail, with some 
variations in most of the States. These laws 
aiford relief to the family of a man wlio, by mw- 
fortuuc or otherwise, is unable longer to support 
them, by placing beyond his control and that of 
his creditors, a modicum of propcity, to serve 
immediate and pressing wants, and provisions 
are maile for securing to some extent the enjoy- 
ment of a home and suelter for tlio family, under 
the name of a homestead, which is to bo hold 
except from the ordinary incident of ownership, 
the right of alienation, and liability to be seized 
upon and sold for the payment of his debts. 

HOMICIDE, horn! -C‘ side hoinirAdium)^ 

the Itilhng of anjr human being. Homicide is of 
throe kinds exctisahle^ and felonious. 

The first has no stain of guilt ^ the second very 
little ; but the tliird is the highest crime that 
man is capable of committing against a fellow- 
creature. J ustifiable horn icidc is of various kinds, 
including such as arise from unavoidable necessity 
€r accident, without any imputation of blame or I 
negligence in the iierson killing. The geiioral 
principle of the law is, that when a crime in 
itself catnttd is endeavoured to he committcKl by 
force, it is lawful to repel that force by tire 
death of the party attempting it. Excusable 
homicide is committed either by misadventure or 
in self-defence. Homicide by misadventure is 
where a man doing a lawful act, without nay 
intention to hurt, and using proper precaution to 
prevent danger, unfortunately kills another. 
Homicide in sol^defencc, from a sudden affray 
or (luaT tel, is rather excusable than justifiable in 
the English law, Ft lonioua homicide is an act 
of a very different cliavactor from the two former, 
being the killing of a human creature, of any age 
or sex, without justification or excuse. It is 
divide<l into three classes — murder, inanslaughtor, 
an<l sclf-dcstruction. 

HOMILY, homl’CAc (Gr., homilia^ an as- j 
sembly), a plain and familiar discourse on some 
Xioint of rcligioUwS f.\itli or duty. The term homily 
was introduced into the Church in order to dis- 
tinguish the practical nature of Christian dis- 
courses from the speculative and ostentatious 
harangues of the schools of philosophy. In the 
early days of tho Church, only the bishops were 
allowed to xireach ; coTiscf^ueiitly, the homilies 
of the Greek and Tjatin fathers arc all written by 
bishops. The prinlcge of wrjting homilies was 
not accorded to priests till the 5th century. The 
sermons now delivered at almost every religious 
service are tho substitutes for the old homilies. 

The Hoittiliariiun, honi'-edr-air'-i-aia.— Charlemagne 
onierod Paulas UUconns and Alouin to form homilies 
ii{>on the Gospeh) and Epiiitles from the anch'rit doctors 
of the C'hnrob. The ^omUiurhim of CJiarlcmagno wjw 
aftei'wards published, and translations from this col- 
lection continued in use until the lOth centuiy. It 
coiitalriOd homiUeS for all the Bundaya and festivals 
W»roughoiit the year. Many of these productions wore 
the work of prlvait {.lemons, and contributeil much to 
nourish the fndclcnce and per|>etuate the ignorance of 
, the clergy of the time, ‘ 

HoviiUes of the Chimoli of Earfand.-^The book of 
hoinihcs recognised by the English Church is a col- 
Iticcion of homely sermons on the (loctiinos of the 


gospi‘1, with tin especial view to illustrate the principles 
of the lUfformation. The first i»ortJon of this work was 
published by Cranmer in 1547, the first year of Eilward 
V and during the reign of Elizabeth tho second part 
wasadtled by order ot < 'om ocation. There are alto- 
gether twenty-one homilies. 

HOMOOaSIAN ANi> HOMOIOUSIAN, 

hom-o-oo' ’Sc-arij hom-o-i' -oo~se-nn (Gr., homos, tho 
same ; ouHa, substance ; hoytwios, like). — I'hesc 
two words, as descriptive of tho nature of tho 
Sou of God, were for many years the subject of 
bitter controversy in the early Church. Tlic 
difference, it will be seen, dciicnds on one letter ; 
but the (piestion involved was no loss than tho 
relation of the Son to the Father. The decree of 
the council of Nice was in favour of the firs^t 
word, the acceptai>j|| of which was made, a test 
of orthodoxy. It was resented by many of tlio 
semi-Arians who maintained the subordination 
of the Son to the Father, The council of ^Intioch 
cotKlcmned the decision of the council of Nice, 
and adopted the word Horaoiousian (of a like, 
but not identical, substance with the Father). ‘The 
two councils attached different meanings to tho 
word oiisifi, that of Nice rendering it “substance,” 
or “nature,” and that of Antioch, “person.” 
Obviously, with different signification a of, the 
same word, the opportunities for controversy 
were coiiaiderable, although tho real views of 
each parly were nearly identical, 

HONOUR, MAIDS OF, ;« tlu, courts of 
Burox)eaii sovereigns, ore ladies whose duty it is 
to attend the <iueeu when she appears in public- 
In England they are eight in number, with a 
salary of £300 per annum each. 

HOKOURS OP WAR.-Cortnm stinu- 
latod terms granted to a beaten enemy, by whicii 
he is iierrnitted out of a fortress or town, or from 
a camp or a line of mtrenclimcnts, witli all tUt* 
pomp arul pageantry of military etiquette. This 
permission is awarded as a recognition by thr-' 
victorious general of the courage and honourable 
conduct of the vanquished defenders. 

HONOURABLE, TITLE OP.- a mr 

quis or Marchioness is styled Most Ilonouiable, 
The stylo Right Honourable is given to Peers and 
Feoressos, tho younger sons of Dukes and Mar- 
qui9c.s and their wives ; the daughters of Dukes, 
Marquises, and Earls ; Privy Councillors ; tho 
Lord Mayors of Loudon, York, and Dublin ; tho 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; and the Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland. younger sons of Earls, all 
the child! CD of Vi&colftts audliarons, the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature and tht> 
t Ili^h Court of Justice (if not entitled to the higher 
designation), the Irish Judges, Scotch Lords of 
Session, and Maids of Honour, are styled Honour- 
able. Members of tho House of Commons are 
rcLirrcd to as “the Honourable McmbcTB,'’ but 
do not bear the title as a prefix to their names. 

HONVED, kon-red' (Hungarian, *‘land- 
defeiidcr.s ’). — -'J’he title given in the early period 
of Hungarian history to the national champions. 
It w.as revived in 1848, and bestowed on the 
volunteers who served against Servia, and after- 
wards to the whole of the Hungarian 'army in 
the war with Austria. It is now nmitod in popu- 
lar language to the Hungarian infantH^. 

HORSE-GUARDS.— A public buildipg be- 
tween Whifctihall and St. James* Park, where all 
the railitaiy business of tho Oommonder-in-Chief 
of the army was formerly earned on, but some 
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of the offices have been transferred to Bucking- 
ham Houses, Pall'iVIall. The term Hoi-se-guaitla 
is also eonveutioinilly api>lied to the military 
authoiitics of the head of the army, to distin- 
guish them from the civil stalf under the direc- 
tion of the fsocretary of State for War. 

HORSE GUARDS, ROYAL. {See 

Household Tkoops.) 

HOSANNA, ho-zan^-tia, a shout in praise of 
Ood, or an invocation of blessings. In Hebrew, 
it literally means mvc now^ and the Jews call 
their feast of Tabernacles tlic Homnm Rahha — 
m oth^r words, the great Hosanna. The word 
itself was used in all their prayers. According 
to Bn,xtorf, it meant “ Have, 1 pray.” The early 
Christian Church adopted this word into its wor- 
ship, and it was frecpieiitly used in the communion 
service, during which the great doxology was sung. 

HOSEA, ho-zef-a (Hebrew, “ salvation ”), one 
of the canonical books of the Old Testament, and 
tho first of the minor prophets. Hosea is the 
most intensely Jewisli, and, of all the prophets, 
the most obacuro in laiigiiago and treatment 
and tho hardest to bo iiudcrstoorl. The chief 
burden of the proi^heciea is a fierce denunciation 
of the sinful criminality of tlie people of Israel, 
their idolatry, li(3entiou'uieas, inteiniwrance,fal8e- 
iiootl, and their inclination to contract de- 
moralizing foreign alliances j and there are 
positive asHuraiieo of that sevoro punishment 
which was inflicted by the Assyrians in the sixth 
year of tlio reign of Hczckiah. I’he prophetic 
life of Hosca appears to have extended fr<^m 784 
JL(\ to 725 ]{./). Jt is conjectured that he liad a 
grout i»riv,ite sorrow in the unfaithfulness of his 
wife, floinei’, from tho allusions in the book, 
which, however, many common tutors consider as 
liguoitivo. Deiin Stanley belicveil in the reality 
of tho ntt<?ruuoes: — In his own grief for his 
own grfiut culuiiilty- the greatest that can befall 
0, tender lininan soul -he was taught to feel for 
tlie Divine grief in the lost oppoitunities of the 
nation once so full of hope.” 

HOSPICE, W -pe(','fr;.-“-The iianio given to 
eatiipblishnicnts for the assistauoo and shelter of 
travcdlers, maintained in seme of the Alpine 
passes by monks, csfiecially tho brothers of the 
great St. Bernard Monastery. There is a hospice 
of the same kind, but not in tho care of monks, 
on Ht, Crehard. 

HOSPITAL, hoit'-pit^l (Tjafc., hospitia)y a 
name given to a building set apart for the jrurposo 
of receiving sick, infirm, and helpless persons ; 
tile building itself being endowed and supported 
by charity ; from which source, also, medical 
attendance is providoil gratuitously for the in 
and out-//aticnf.s. The name hospital was gener- 
ally given ill early ages to all houses wlrich wero 
kept open for the reception of travellers ; and 
many of the cluantahlo eudoo^incnts in England 
arc tlistinguishwl by a similar title, and are 5n- 
coriroratcd bodies, consisting^ of a master and 
brethren, and occasionally other extraneous 
mernberB j the name, bowevor, is now restricted 
to the sense explained above, with a few excep- 
tions. Even At tho earliest times, establishments 
of this kind were known ^ and hospitals for , the 
IHw>r and sick may be deemed one of the greatest 
charactc I'isti cs of O hristiani fcy . The first hospital 
for tho sick is said to have been foundcjd in the 
latter part of the 4th century. As early as the 
council of Nice, in a.d. 335, they are spoken of 


as commonly known. The first celebrated ono 
whicli w'o read of was that endowed by the 
emperor Valena, at Caesarea, about a.d. 370. In 
Luidon there are many of these noble institu- 
tions, and tho principal wiU bo found noticed 
under their separate names ; as BARTliOLOMKVV’s 
HoHriTAL, OuY'a Hospital, &c., nearly all of 
which arc very wealthy, and are supported by 
endowmonts, af^rt froxn general charity. I’nc 
construction of hospitals is a subject which has 
of late years much engaged the thoughts of 
architects, i>hysiciaas, and sanitary reformers; 
and many systems have been proposed as emenda- 
tions on the old opinions. There are Militaiy 
and Naval Hospitals in connection with tho two 
SOI vices, ike most important being, for tho Army, 
Netley, near Portsmouth, and for tho Navy, 
Hastar, at ITy mouth. 

In law, a hoHpital In England denotes an eleemo- 
synary coiporatiOii founded for the ]>urposu of support- 
ing certain desetiptious of persons ; but in Scotland 
the name Is more generally ^ven to an endowment for 
the education as well as support of cbHdren, as in the 
case of Hcriot's and Donaldson’s Hospitals. 

Hospital Saturdays and Sundays arc days on whleh 
collections are annually made on behalf of the metro- 

S Dlltan hospitals. Hospital Sumlaya wero begun at 
imingbam in iB^q, and wero afterwards observed at 
Glasgow and Manolmster. The first in London was in 
1B73. On the api)ointed day in Juno, coUectiona arft 
made in places of worship of all decominations, 
amounting in the average to £251,000. On Hospital 
Satunlays (the first in 1B75), usually in the first week 
of September, coUectionH arc inaile iu the street!) by 
I ladies w'hp have tables in prominent positions, and 
obtain an average amount of £6,000. 

HOSPITALLERS, koe’-pit-tal-lerSf in its 
original acoejitation, a term applied to certain 
religious bodies, residing in hosfdtals!, who held 
it thoir sacred duty to supply lodging and enter- 
tainment to all engaged m pilgrimages. Ther0 
have been many important inatitutions of the 
kind. 

Order of St. John of Jerusalem,— This was a w'sU- 
known religious body instituted at Jerusalem about 
the end of the uth or beriunlng of the i-ith century, 
and much favoured by Godfiey tie houillon and his 
successor Baldwin, king of Jernfialeui. A.t thu com- 
mencement of the Tvth century, it is stated that they 
came to England and had a hou.ie tmilt for their order 
in ('lerkeiiHell, and heciirne more celebrated, with a 
[ greater share of itni>ortance attacheil to them, than 
I any similar body in Europe. In costume, they folloivtxl 
I the rule of St. Augustine, and wore a black habit with 
a white cross embroidered upon it. They wero flit 
i termed Knights of lUiodes, and latterly KnighU of 
.Malta j those two islands having been corderrod upon 
them by different monaiclis. T’be order was sup- 
pressed in England in the reign of Homy YHI. 

HOBPODAR, hos-po-dar\ a title, called alflo 
Woiwoile, fojincrly borne by" the princes of 
Moldavia and \Yallachia, who were iuvesteil with 
the authority of the ^orte, whose lieutenants- 
they wore. These two iirinciixalities now form 
the Independent Kingiioni of Jloumania. 

HOST, hmste (Aug. -Nor. ; I^at., hoahaj a 
victim), a term applied, in theological 
to the consecrated bread or wafer used by tho 
Homan Catiuilic Church in her celebration of tho 
Hneharist. It is unleavened, thin, flat, and of 
circuhir form, and has certain niybtio signs im- 
proas^ on its surface. The host is suppoBcd, 
after being blessed, to be no longer bread ana 
urine, but to bo transformed into the real body 
audblood of Christ. (/s'teTKANvSUBSTANriATfO.S'.)- 
In all Catholic countries tho elevation of the bosk 
is a ceremony which is generally adopted at oeX' 
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tain times an«l seasons, \phen tho (5onsccrate<l 
wafer is raised aloft anti canitjd in procession 
through the cluirchcs and streets of the city, the 
people falling on their knees and worshipping it 
in its passage past them. This custom is said to 
have originated in the J^th oontiiry, when it was 
thought necessary to make this luiblic and con- 
spicuous declaration of the Eucharist^ on the 
occasion of nerengarius promulgating Iiis oidnions 
agan is 1 1 rn iisu hsta nt i atiun . 

HOSTAGE, ho{t'4(ijf a person delivered to 
tin enemy or liostile power avS a pledge to secure 
the peiforniance of a treaty, or stipulations^.^f 
any kind, niid on tho conclusion or which the 
j^erson is to he released. FormeiJy the custom of 
taking hostages was so common that it gave rise 
to many questions in the law of nations; but 
jjoM' it is almost unknown in the relations be- 
tween civiliiccd communities. Hostages were 
divided into two different clas.scs —principal and 
acces-sory ; the latter bcin» when it was expressly 
stipulated by tho treaty that the hostage should 
be answerable for the event. 

HOTCHPOT, hotch! -pot , — An old law 
idirase, meaning the putting together lands for 
ilie equal ilivision of thorn ; or the taking into 
account any sum rcooived by one child out of the 
father’s iiorsonal estate, before shainig the 
property among all tho chiUlron, after the 
fathei’’ft death, under tho Statute of Distribu- 
tions. {Sec DisTiiibUTioNH. Statute of.) The 
teim is dciived from an old dish so called, in 
which meat, cut into small pieces, was stewed 
ivitli herbs and roots. 

HOUSE, in Law, the right of an English 
occupier to the protection of his house is a con- 
stitutional safeguard, and is jioiiularly exju'essed 
in the phrase “An Englishman’s house is his 
/'Hstle." A haihtf must not break open a door, 
lor the purpose of laukiug an arrest or seizing 
goods for debt, and no civil process will give him 
tlu‘ light to do so ; but where .a jiciKon is charged 
with a criminal otfence, a constable having the 
authority of a warrant is entitled to break into a 
house for tlie purpose of making an arrest. In 
Scotland, however, a house may be brolcen into 
for the purpose of executing a civil process. A 
man is entitled to defend his house against tres- 
jmsseis and thieves, using .such force as is neces- 
sary, even under very strong necessity, to the 
extent of killing the intruder. {Stc iloMlCJDK.) 

HOUSE-JHiEAKlKG, is a popular phi’ase 
in England for hi caking into a house in tho day- 
time for tho jiurpo.se ol robbery. In legal lan- 
gU4igo the olfenctj is laiceny or robbery in a 
<iw'elling-house. , .Hurudary is house-breaking in 
the night. [See Buriu larv. ) 

HOUSE OF COJMMONS AKD HOUSE 

OF LOKDS, {See Parliament.) 

HOUSE OF COXIREOTION. {See Pui- 

aow.y 

HOUSE-HOT E. {See Ehtovers.) 
HOUSEHOLD TROOPS, 

That part of tho British Army which is distin- 
gui.'ihed as tho Guards, or Household Troojis, 
consists of three i-e^iments of cavaliy and three 
of infunlry. Thoy^^were originally raised as a 
ho<ly-guard for the sovereign, and a portion of 
tlu'iri is always on duty in tlio vicinitv of tho resi- 
dences of tlie Queen at Windsor and in London. 
Those regiments are considered to be the finest 


in the British -^rmy, and tho ofhccr.M rank with 
those of higher noiniiiul grade in other regi- 
ments. I'he three regiments of cav.ilry are called 
the rst and end rogiiiionts of Life Duards, and 
the Horso Guards, oi 0,\ford Blues ; anil the 
three regiments of infantry are toimcd the ist, 
or GrenaiUer Guards; the 2rid, or Coldstream 
Guards ; and the 3rd, or Scots Guards (foriiiiTly 
known as Scots Fusiliers). 

Life Gnarda,— The origin of the 1st and ?n«i Life 
Guards is found in a body of eighty Cavalier gentlemen 
who were enrolled as a corps, under the name ot f.lfo 
Guards,” for the protection of (Charles 11. against the 
attempts of the fanatics of the republican jiarty, and 
the reckless and desperate Fifth-monaicJiy men, who 
openly avowed their intention of .assassinating him. 
It was not, however, until June 25, 1703, that the 1st 
and 2nd regiments of Life Guards were embodied 
under this title by George IJI , being fornusd out of 
four troops of horse, two ot which had been })ieviouRly 
distinguished as Horse Gicnadier Guards, and the re- 
maining two as Life Giiards. 'I’he Jnfe (^uar^ls dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Peninsula and at \\ ater- 
loo, and a troop took pait in the Kgyptiaii campaign 
of 18S2. The unitonn coateo is seat let, with blue fac- 
ings, and white plumes, and biass helmets, steel 
cuirasse, and white leather briH-chea with jack- hooka 
are worn. 'L’hev arc armed with rifled carbines, 
pistols, and swords. 

Horse Guards, or Oxford liiues, as they weie tailed, 
to distinguish them from tlie Dutcli Cluaids introduced 
by AVilham HI., oquij>ped in uniform of a similar 
colour, were raised in ie6i trom the remnants of tho 
Commonwealth's disbamled arin>. 'Fhe regiment 
served under the Duke of Marlbortnigh in his great 
campaigns, and under the Duke of Wellington in tlie 
reuuisula and at Waterloo. A troop of the regiment 
also served In Egyjit in iS'ie. 'I’he uniform and (>quip- 
nient, except in the blue colour of the coatee, and the 
red plume, is similar to that of the Life Guards 

Grenadier Guards, - J'he i st regiment of Foot < •' uarfl.s. 
Many of the English gentlemen who hliared tho 
exile of Prince ClniGes Ultcrwaids Charles 11.) were 
fomed into six regiments, the first of wliich was en- 
titled the Royal iLcgiment of Guards. It wa.s under 
the command of Lord Wentworth, and was quartered 
at Dunkerque. After the Restoration, the King nii.^ed 
another regiment of Guards under Colonel Uu'«still, 
and in 1602, when Dunkerque was surrendered to 
France, Wentworth’s regiment w^as umted ivith Rus- 
sell's, forming the First Regiment of Guards, thcother.s 
being tbe Ooldstieaiti and the Scots l-'usiliers. Tiie 
regiment highly distinguished itsoii in the I’euinsula, 
at Waterloo, and on vailous oer.isions in the course of 
tho fierce fighting in the Cimieau w^nr. A battalion 
did good service in Egypt, undci SirGanut Wolselcy 
in 1332. 'J’he regiment is now divided Into three bat- 
talions, each of about 800 men. 'The uniform is red, 
with blue facings and a buarsldii cai> On the collar of 
the tunic is a yellow grenade, and in undress a red 
band round the cap. The weapons are a ritie and 
bayonet. Tho distinctive name “ i.'renadier'' was given 
after the battle of Wateiloo, in wlmh the regiment 
drove back and almost annihilated the famous French 
Grenadiers of the Imperial (iuard. 

The Coldatroam Guards were General Monk’s own 
regiment'of infantry.that Jiad served under him dining 
the < ivil War and the time of the Coininonwealth, and 
which he had recruited and rcorganiiied at Cold.«^tream, 
a small town on the borders of Scotland, during his 
sojourn there in 1659, prior to niaicliing thence to 
Loudon to bring about tho rosluration of Gliavlcs IJ, to 
the throne of his ancestors '(’ho uniform is similar to 
that of the Grenadiers, with some slight variation in 
tlie buttons of tbe tunic, on the collar of which is yt 
(ioorge'B Gross in revi on a white field. The undress 
cap 1ms a white baud. This regiment has a very bril- 
lia»it record of military service in Egypt, the Peninsula, 
at VFaturloo, and In the Crimea. Tliere are two bat- 
talions, each of average regimental strength. 

Soots Guards,— This regiment was raised In Scotland 
Bbortly after the accession of Charles U., and is flri>t 
mentiohed as a part of tlie British army in 1686 ; but 
was not put on an equal footing with the two other 
regiments of Guards until the Union of England with 
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Scotlaml in 1707. The uniform ditfers only In having 
on the colliir of the tunic a red St. Andrew’s Cross 011a 
white field ; and the hand of the uinlresa caii is a red 
ami white chock. There are two battalions, each of 
about men. 

HUDSON’S BAY CCRVIPANY, -sons. 

A comi>any established as the Governor and Com- 
]»any ot Adventurers of England trading to Hud- 
son’s Bay, for carrying on the fur trade, to which 
Oharles II., in 1670, granted a charter, empower- 
ing it to trade exclusively with the aborigines in 
and around Hudson’s Bay. Prince Rupert was 
at the liead of the Company, and as the fur trade 
was then very lucrative, tlie Association soon rose 
to prosperity. The charter having expired in 
1869, tlie teriitory owned by the Company was 
transfuried to tlio Doininiou of Canada for 
JL’joOjCXJO, and was named Manitoba. A portion 
of the inliabitants resented the annexation, and 
an iusiuiection broke out, but was suppressed by 
tile Red River expedition under Colonel Garnet 

HUE-AND-CRY, hu*-and-kri {Vr., hver yio 
shout ; mf?*, to cry aloud). — In Ijaw, a custom of 
ancient origin, and the common process emidoyed 
ill the pur‘'Uit <if a felon or < tfendei*. Althougli 
the term has, in a great degree, fallen into dis- 
use, the process is still acknowledged by theEug- 
lioh law, whicli allows that a liue-aiid-cry may be 
raised by a ]»r(‘oept of a justice of the peace, and 
even by a private person, in the absence of the 
constable ; but should the latter bo accea.siblc, it 
is the duty of the individual to make known to 
him tlie circumstances of the fedouy and the per- 
son of the culi>iit. An oHicial gazette, the live 
and Ov, containing descriptions of oifendevs 
“ wanted,” was established in 1711. 

HUGUENOTS, hu'-fic-nota^ a term of con- 
tempt formerly apjdied in France to the early 
followcts of Luther and Galvin. The origin of 
the word is uncertain ; but it is stated to be 
derived from tid<icnmm%^ “bound together by 
oath,” a term borrowed from the motto of the 
confederate cantons of Switzerland by certain 
iiiliabitanta of Geneva, who were a.mong the 
earliest to introduce reformed notions upon 
redigion into France. The history of the rise, 
and progress and iiorsoculions of the Huguenots 
forms one of the chief and most painful chapters 
in the annals of France. 

H UM ANIT ARIANS , ku-iimn’i-tau^-e-ans. 

— ^A name given to those who assert that Jesus 
Christ was a mere man, and deny divinity in every 
sense of the term. Advocates of this opinion 
appeared as early os the first Christian centuries ; 
but they and their successors must be distingui- 
shed from tho Ariansor modern Unitarians, most 
of whom admit that Jesus, although a created 
being, and therefore not of the same essence as 
the Godheail, was of a higher than mere human 
nature and divinely inspired. The Modern, or 
“ advanced ” school of Jlumanitarians, followers 
to some extent of Theodore Parker, describe 
Jesus as “a man of exemplary cbaiacter, constitu- 
ted in all respects like other men, and subject to 
the same infirmities, iterance, frailties, and 
prejudices,” The name is assumed by some who 
are not members of any sect* and w^o ignore the 
dependence of man upon supernatural wd, be- 
lieving that his innate powers are suiRcieht foX’ 
him. “ A good m?kn is good enough for any: 
where,” were the words of one of this olwe of 
thinkers. (See Posxxivisii. j , : 


HUME’S PHILOSOPHY. {S(c Scepti- 

CTS.M.) 

UUMILIATA, hu~nii}-i-ct'tc, — A congrega- 
of monks said to liave been foniu d in imj, by 
Milanese noble.s, who had been imprisimed by 
Frederick 1. In 1^170, the order which b; d as 
many as 90 monasteries, was su]>prc\ss(‘d by Pins 
V., tho reason given being the aval ice and cruelty 
of the monks. 

HUNDRED, han^-dred (Ang.-Sax.) — A part 
or division of a shire, so called cither because, of 
old, each hundred found 100 fidc-jussors or 
sureties of the king’s peace, or 100 ablo'bodied 
men for his w^ars.^ By others it w .supposed that 
the' hundred originally consisted of too families. 
It .seems, however, probable that the term Inhl 
ditlcrent significations in ditferent paits of the 
country. Ilumlreds wore first introduced into 
England by Alfred, king of the West ISiixooK, 
Tho divisions are still maiked in county maps, 
and, AR a convenient method of relVruiice, are 
frequently made use of in Acts of Parliament. 

HUNB, AND HUNNl, hnn:.. hun!-m, 

names given by historians to several nomadic 
Hcythiaii tribes, which devastated the Homan 
empire in the 5th century. U is gcncrnlly sup- 
liosed that they inhabited the plains of 'J’aitnry, 
near the boundaries of (fhimi, many cenlunes be- 
fore the Ohrifitian era ; and tbev were known to 
the Chinese by the name of ifiougnn, and also 
Hun. Tho Huns split up into two supaiato 
nations, named’ vespectivoly the Northern ami 
tbo Southern Huns. Tim fiist-mentioned of 
tbcRC gradually went eastwaril to the Volga, 
whore tliey encountered tho Alanni, wliom they 
defeated. Here the Huns remained for Rome 
two centuries; but, under tho enqM'tor Valuns, 
they crossed the Bosphorus ; afterwards invading 
Homo, under their leader Attila. Aftoi tho 
death of Attila, the Huns broke up into seoarato 
tribes, and were driven back by tho Gotns be- 
yond the Tanais. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE, huz'-band, 

(An^.-Sax), in Uiw, are in many refipccls le- 
gai'ded as in ]»ecuHar circumstance», and particular 
laws are in force regarding tliein. For most pur- 
poses they are looked upon as only one person, 
the legal existence of tlic woman being hidden or 
incorporated in that of her hu.sband ; whence she 
is calleil a fetu me co a rertc, and her condition during 
marriago her coucevture. For this reason a man 
cannot grant anything to his wife directly, nor 
enter into covenant with her ; for the gr. nt would 
be to suppose her separate existence, and to 
covenant with her would only be to covenant with 
himself; but a husband may grant to Idswib*, 
by means of a trustee or “releasee to uses," and In* 
may bequeath anything to his wife by will, seeing 
that that cannot take effect till the couverture is 
determined hy his death. The husband is bound 
by law to provide his wife with necessaries ami 
articles suitable to her rank and social position, 
as much as himself ; and if she contract debts for 
them, he is bound to pay them ; but for any- 
thing beyond he is not chargeable. Ho can 
return the goods and refuse X’aynnnit, provided 
ho does 80 at once ; but if he retain the goods, he 
must pay for them. The hpsband has tiio power 
to choose the jdace of residence ; and if the wile 
refuses to live with him, he is not answerable for 
her maintenance. If for any just reasons, such 
9 A cruelty on hex husband’s part, or his keeping a 
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mistress in the house, the wife lejives the house, 
«ho is entitled to obtain ueoepsaries, and the 
husband uuist jHiy for them. If the hnsharid, 
having the means, refuses to supi^ort his wife, 
the parish authorities may distrain on Jus pioods, 
or in Some circumstances ho may be imprisoned 
by a magistrate. If a wife el»)j>(‘s, and Jives with 
another man, tJie luushand is not chargeable, omi 
for necessaries, at least if tJie person who furnishes 
them is sulRciontly apprised of her telopement. 
Jf a wife be indebted before her marriage, the 
husbainl is bound to pay tlie debt, for he has 
adrt])ted her and her circumstauceH together. 
In case w'here tlie husband has deserted his wifo, 
And she maintains horaelf by lier own e.\crtious, 
her ej^nings and any projierty acquired ainco* the 
<loB'crtion are her own, in cases where the mar- 
riage took place since 1S70 ; and in all oase.s a 
justice of the iwace 1ms the power to grant ^ xuo- 
iviction order. (The Acts -which apply to tins 
subject are 20 and at Vio. c. 85 j 21 and 22 Vic. 
0. roS ; and 45 and 46 Vic. 0. 75 : the Married 
AVoiimn’s Proj>crty Act, 1882,) It tJ\o wife he 
injured in her person or property, she cm bring 
no action for rodj'oss without her liusbaud’a oon- 
currenoc, and in his name, as well as her qwn ; 
neither can she be sued without malpug the 
husband a defendant, except where he may ! 
have ahjui'ed tlie realm, or lieeii banialied ; for 
then ho is dead in law. In criminal proaccutions, I 
howovci*. tbe wife may fm indicted and punished 
neparately ; for the union is only a civil one. In 
itic* euclosmisiicid courts, also, n^dman may sue 
Aiidbesuodwitlioutlier Imsbandi'Intdalso in courts 
of equity, by means of wimt is called a next friend, 
vvlune the interests of the ,two are adverse. 
'J’iiougli in general the law consiilcrs man and 
w’ifo us one person, yet there are some irivstanoea. 
ill wldoh .she IS separately cousidenod ns actiiig-»by 
Ills conipnlsioii. lii some felonies, too, and other 
ititenor criine,s, comniitfcod by her tlirough con- 
f^riaint of Jut hiishivnd, the law excuses her ; but 
this doe.s not extend to treason or murder. {See 
IhvoKOis and IMauriage.) 

Mimed ’Women's Property. -Oreat changoa were 
made in tJie inw respecting the property of married 
women, by 43 and .|.6 vie. c. 75, passed in and com- 
ing into operation on the ist of .Januaiy, 1SH3. This Art 
repealiid the Married Woman’s Property Act of 1870 
(13 and 34 Vic, c. y3), and the J^lnendme^lt Act of .I874 
(^^/ and 3rl Vic. c. 30b The following are the chief 
provisions of this Act, which introduce most impor- 
tant changes in the relative stations of husband and 
Avifo. A married woman may bold pr^qistty and enter 
uiuti) contracts to the extent of hiir separate property, 
and if she carries on a trade separately from her 
husband, she is subject to the iKiukruptcy laws, us if 
' she were a /Wniwr, soU (an unmarried TVoman), Kvery 
W'oman who marries afler the passing of the Act is 
entitled to hold as her Heparate property, arid to 
transfer as she pleases, all the property she poesesses 
at the time of her marri.'ige, or that tuay be aftm-watds 
required, including wages, earnings, or rocripts from 
any trado^ profes-sion, or the exeud.se of literary or 
arti;atlc skill carried on separately from her husband, 
hoans by a wife to a husband fur the puiqjose of 
carrying on » businesfl shall. In ea.se of his i^nkruptcy, 
be eoUiUtlejned ^ assets of her husband’s estate ; but 
thti wile can- cdaltii a dividend, as a creditor, after all 
eloims of the other crodUors huvu been satisfied. 
I*r0perty acquired after the Act has comp into ovwra- 
Iftm by a woiuau ynanded before that time is her own, 
A marriud rna-y invest in etook, sluttes, 

and make4apos^ts,iil|^Tiugs banks, and transfcrstock 
or shatea^ ^ dividsstds without the aun- 

eurrenca of .In^blird ; and ^tock or shares trana- 
fetred to tux shalt ahenOfed .to be her , separate pro- . 
perty, If a married woman vim her htmbamrs jmmey 
tu make In V’estiheuts' Without his knowledge or 4011- 
Currcuos, a dl the High Court of a 

v' - ■= ... ' ' 


judge of a county court, may order the investment 
and the dividend, or any part thereof, to be tranalerred 
to him. A married woman may effect a policy of 
insurance upon her own Uf<* or that of her husband 
for her sepaiatG use, and the iiinount so insured by 
either party for the henetit of each otlier or their 
children shall create a trust in favour of the objects so 
named, and the money payable under such jtoJicy sliull 
not, so long as any objeot of the tru.st remains un- 

S Bi'forjjied, form part of the estate of the insured, or 
e subject to his or her debtor Every niairicd woman 
shall have In her own name thesame ienie<HoB, civil and 
npmiouJ, for the protectiou of her own seif.arate pro- 
perty .as if she were a femme sole : and civil procccduigs 
may be taken against her husband, and husband and 
wife shall be competent to give evidence again:^t eacli 
other, any statute or rule of law to tlie contrary 
notwithstanding. But criminal proceedings cannot 
be taken against a huslmnd, as to any property claimed 
by the wife, while the parties axe living together, nor, 

I while they are living apart, as to any act done by the 
husband while they were living together concerning 
pioirerty claimed by the wife, when suUi property shall 
have been wrongfully taken by the huftbiiml when 
leaving or deserting, or about to leave or desert, Jjcr. 

I A wife's separate pro))erty is to be primarily liable for 
i debts and ilabilities contracted by her before uuin cage, 
and she may be »ue<l for such debts and for uU il.'imiigeM 
or costs recovered ; but In the case of women married 
before the passing of the Act, the separate liability 
only extends to property rictiuired after the A ct liccaino 
law ; and the liability of the husband In res-pect of 
debts contracted before the commencement ot tiria Act 
is neither iucrea.sed noi diminislied. For such debts the 
husband and wife may be sued jointly, .and if it be 
proved that the husband Is liable for the debt or 
: damage recovered, the judgment (to the extent of the 
! amount for wjiich the husband is liaiiJe) shall be a 
joint judgment, against the husband personally and 
j^inst the wife as to her scpai ato propci ty. A wife is 
I liable to criminal i>rocceding8 by her husband if she 
does any art with iesi>ect to bi.s propeity which, if 
done by the husband witli respect to the property of 
the wife, Would make him liable to criminal ]>iocce<l- 
ings under this A ct. A married woman Jiaving separate 
property is liable fur the maintenance of lier husband 
if he become cbargeablc to the puiish, a)id is also liable 
under the same circumstances for the maintenancij of 
her children. The Act docs not extend to Scotland. 

HUSSARS, huz ■zarz^ /< usz, 

twenty *, or, pay), a term applied to certain wcU- 
kiiowu cavnlry troops cnipluyed in all Kuropoau 
tirinies. The naine was fir.st apjdicil to the troops 
raised by the nobles of llui.^aiy wJieii Matthias 
Oorvin made bis appoal t(» Ihein in 1458. Every 
twenty liovrsoH furnished one man to the troo]) — 
hence the origin of the term, TJie modern 
Jiussnr equipments are veiy light and elegant, 
and their arms consist of a sabre and a pistol. 

' Hussars were fJr.st included in tlie Hrif^sJ^i Arn;v 
in J759, and there are at the prcseiituier ” waVgiwT^-.^ 
regiments so named. which the regime . 

HUSSITES, 


John Huss, the Boliemian relencral Monk’ 




CJirncd out in 1.^15, contrary % 

eafety given him by the etnpctjy/ 

{See BOiiKMIAN Bkethiien, OAiform-NES, i V 5 u 
TABORITJife). > slight' V 

HUSTINGS, hus' -tings 
coimcil -bouse), the principal and\t ApremP.y./'^^rt 
of the city of London, held before Mp Loro^ ^Cyor 
Jiml aldermen, in the GuUdhaU. Ifhis otf , is of 
great antiquity, as Jiouourable motion '’«s made 
jf it in the lawt of Kiuglfidwatd Itbo Cpnfodsor. 

In tlie ^tti$tiis^s po^t, at the proeehi day, the 
aideimen ^4\four members of jmidiament are 
elated. Griper icitiea attd tovlia bi!^ also had a 
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court of t)ic same name ; as Winchester, York, 
Lincoln, ii:c. In comiuon language, the term 
hustings ivS ai>|^lied to tlie booth or elevated jilat- 
form on wlucli candidatea at a iJiirliaincntury 
election were formerly nominated, and fiom 
which they addressed their constitubnta before 
the show of hands was Uikcn. {See PAiiiJAaiKKT. ) 

HUTCHINSONIAN PHILOSOPHY, 

hiUah-in-no'-ne-mi a term applied to a aypitem of 
])Viilosoithy 6rst promulgatwl by-John Hutchin- 
son, in the early part of the i8th century. In 
1724 ho published a Strange work, entitled 
“ Moses’ Priucipia,” in which he endeavoured to 
<liBprove Sir Isaac Newton’s doctrine of gravita* 
tion. Three years later he followed np his attack 
upon Newton, and quoted Scripture in proof of 
the exisstenco of a plenum^ in opposition to the 
4ioetiiiie of a vacuum. Hia views, although they 
liavo not been largely adopted, havefound suppor- 
toi a in many able men. The leading points of the 
Hutchiusonian philosophy arc as follows : — that 
tfjo Bible contains a complete and infallible 
•system of natural history andiihilosophy, ns well 
as of religion and theology. This, however, is 
not to be gathered from the ordinary translations, 
lint from the Hebrew original. According to 
Jin tell iuaon, Hebrew is the only complete ami 
perfect form of si>ecch, and was, on that account, 
chosen liy the Almighty as llis instrument of 
communicating >vith man. The Bible, however, 
is not to be interiircted according to the literal 
meaning of the words. The true sense is typi- 
c:d, juul can only bo understood by a deep 
acquaintance with Hebrew etymology; and 
iitcording to the tlieory, every root of that 
tongue contains Iiidden meanings, ami symbolizes 
•some recondite object. Tin* Hutuhiii.soniau theoiy 
v.qoc.ts the received doctrines of gravitation, 
nttriictuui, nmgnclistn, and electricity, and denies 
tlie ('\istcnce of a vacuum ; while it maintains 
that tlvc operations of naturo are carried on by 
tlie throe agents, light, and spirit, which 
tjqtiiiod the I'linity. ^ 

HVKSHOS, kik'-shoR (Egypt., hyk, ruler; 
shasWy shejiherds, or nomads), —The name given 
to a « 1 ynasty of the kings of ancient Egypt. 
According to the monumtuital liistory, as reatl 
by Dr. Birch, “It is probable that at the com- 
niouccinent of the 14th dynasty, Egypt was in- 
vaded by the Hykshos, or shejihenJs, and the 
native monarchs driven to the South. The 
shepherd kings aio said to have easily subjected 
the country, burnt the towns, devastated the 
ti'mxdos, ill-treated the Egyptians, and reduced 
tlioir wives and children to slavery.” These 
vigorous invaders appear to have established 
tlioir court at Memphis, and to have reduced the 
neigh bonring country to a tributary condition. 
In course of time, liowever, the native princes 
who had temporarily sought safety in exile, or 
remained in obscurity, recovered their influence 
and were able to expel the foieigners. It docs 
not appear that they ruled over the whole of 
Egypt, but thatdeiugs of Egyptian race held 
Thebes. Many Egyptologists are of opinion that 
the Bharaoh who raised Joseph to the position of 


cliiof ruler was one of the Hykshos ; and that 
tlm Pharaoh of tlie Exodus was one of the race 
who “ knew not Joseph,” the kings who succeeded 
the expelled iTykshos. The kings of the 15th, 
16th, and 17th dynasties were ilykshos, \dioso 
rule extended from about 2,000 to x,()oo u.o. 

HYMN, him (I/at., kymnus; (Jr., kmafws)^ 
a song of jn-aisc or adoration in honour of a 
deity, generally accompanied by some instru- 
ment. It is supposed to have been originated 
by Orpheus and Jiixms, and J’indar is also said to 
have made his first essays in literature in the 
shape of hymns. Amongst the (jroeks, the 
hymn consisted of throe couplets — the vtrophe^ 
the antistrophe^ and the epode. St. Hilary, 
bishop of Poictiers, is said to have been the first 
who composed hyma,s for chuiches. The To 
Deum and Benedictus in our liturgy are both 
called hymns, ami the conipo.sition of the 
former is attributed to St. Ambrose, wdio suc- 
ceeded St. Hilary in hymn-writing. Those in 
the ■ Roman breviary wore in all prolwbility 
written by Prudentiiis. The term is nOAv applied 
to any short religious poem, not being a version 
of a psalm, sung in places of public worship. 
They may bo said to consist of four kinds : — 
I, MetricaJf or such as were in use in the daily 
Service of the unreformed Church, and of wliicii 
tho only one now formally authorized by the 
Church of England is the ’V‘eui Creator ; 2,’ (Vin- 
tiefe^ aiipointcfl to be sung or auid in the daily 
service, and tUvi^ed into verses, and pointed like 
psalins; 3, those portions of the Ooinmuniou 
service wliioh are to "Tie said or sung, but not 
arranged like canticles, as the Tersauctus and 
the Gloria in Excelsis ; and 4, short composi- 
tions adaiitod to attractive tunes and generally 
sung by the congregation. Many of the best 
religious poets, among them Watts, (Joivper, 
Charles Wesley, Hober, I’oplady, Bonar, and 
Montgomery, liavo produced hymns of peat 
beauty; and collections of the most favonrito 
are used by all l^rotcstant congregations. 

H\ P 08 TASIS, ki-pos' -ia-sia (a Greek word 
meaning subsistence), — A theological term em- 
ployed by early Greek writers to indicate the 
distinct subsistbiico of the tliree Poisons of the 
Trinity, There was some difference as to tho 
exact meaning, and much controversy arose {ate 
HomoubIan) ; hut in 357 a synod, presided over 
by Achaniasins, decided that the woid was syno-_ 
iiymoua with pn'oso}>os. or the Latin piTsoua, 
jicrson; and tho word, with that signification, 
was adopted into the Latin Church. 

Hypostatic Union. — A term indicating the union of 
the divine and liunmii natures 4n Obrust— a uninn of 
natures so intimate as to coustltutc one undivided per- 
son, in oiiposiiion to the teaciiing of the Ncstirians. 
{See Nkstokians.) 

HYPOTHEC, hi'-po-tkek Gr., hupoapeke^ a 
pledge). --tu the Scotch Law, this term denotes 
a lieu over goods in respect of a debt duo by tho 
owner. 

In Mercantile baw, hypothecation is the pawning 
of a ship to raise money In un emergency. 
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ICONOCLASTS, i-TcoW -o-lclai^ts (Or., nlcony 

ftn image, and hlao^ I break), literally, breakers 
of images. In Ecclesiastical History, tlm violojut 
opponents of the veneration of images in the 8th. 
and gtli centuries. I’lio loonoelasts were excom- 
municated at the Eighth (Amoral (Joiuicil of Con- 
stantinople, held in SOg-yo. ^rhe controversy on 
the subject led to the sej»aration of the Greek 
and Latin Cluirch. Many images in churches 
were destroyed in England and {Scotland during 
the Reformation and the Parliamentary War. 

IDEA, ‘i-dc-a (Gr., idea and eidem; Lrfit., 
fornia, — In Philosophy, this word denotes 

in general whatever i« the immediate object of 
tJio^ight. In tlie Platonic philosophy, however, 
the word possesses a diU’ereut and higher siijnitica- 
tion. Accoidiijg to him, ideas were the patterns 
after wdiich the Deity matlo or faBhiojKed the 
phenomenal or material world. He held that all 
things consisted of matter and form, and that the 
mattcj* of which all thirigs wore nunlc existed 
from all eternity, without form ; but l>c believed 
that there also existed eternal forms of all possible 
things which exist without matter, and to these 
eternal and immatcriul foims he gave the name 
of ideas. By Descartes and subsequent philoso- 
jihors, the term idea has been emx»loyed to signify 
all our mental rejuvseritations, all the notions 
wlncli the miud frames of things ; and when, in 
oomnion hinguage, we speak of having an idea of 
anything, we mean no more by that expression 
than that we «re thinking about it. By idea, 
Kant designates every conception formed by the 
rea.son and raised above all sensuoiuf percexition. 
The.s0 he subdivides into empirical, or such as 
are partly drawn from exjierience, and pure, .such 
as arc totally free from any empirical element. 
Another division of nleas is into theoretical and 
practical. As to the origin of our ideas, some 
attribute all our ideas to sense ; others admit 
that the cailiesjt notions iiroceed from the senses, 
yet maintain that they do nob xuxxluce the whole 
knowledge jiossessed by the understanding j while 
others <leny the senses to be anything more than 
instruments conveying objects to the mind. 

Idealiam, i de'-al-izm, is tbu doctrine that In external 
perceptions tlie objects immodiatf^ly known aie ideas. 
Of this doctrine lUurc are sevvia.1 varieties. Home 
absolntely deny the exi.steuce of all nuxterial substances ; 
others regard the real siroidy as ideal, and judge the 
material world to Iw inoreiy assumed from tjie ideal ; 
while a third class, withoiu deiijing or asserting the 
existence of a material world, arc content with confess- 
ing an ignorance of it‘i uatiire. (tice JiKiiaoiLKYiAN 
PuiLOSOPUY AND tJEllMAX PlUI-OSorflY.) 

IDENTITY, i-deihdi-U (lAit., ideirt^ thej 

same), denotes the sameness of one thing with 
the same thing under different circumstances. 
Thus, XKTSonal identity is the consciousness that 
one has that he is idcutically tJie same jicrson 
that ho was months oj* years ago. By absolute 
identity is inoaint t^t the two elements of 
thought, objediYviliul subjective, arc absolutely 
one, mcrcTy diderent aspects of one substance. 
This is by Schelling and Hegel, and 

is a specie's of x^awtlw^sm, 

In Law, It is often neeeasary to prove the identity 
of persons, and generally the- testimony of witnesses 
who have hod opportunities of. knowing the persunsi 


wh^re identity is doubted is considered to settle the 
question The most extraouHiiaiy instance of dis- 
puted identity on record is that of “ the (.'laimant” in 
the Tichbome case. 

IDEOLOGY, i-de-oV -o-je (Gr., uka, idea; 
and logos y discourse). — Ijiterally the science of 
ideas, and the term employed by the la^u- dis- 
ciples of Cordillac to designate their system of 
imilosophy. The name was first omuloyoti by 
Dostutt tie Tracy in his work entitlea KUuicnts 
d^ Ideologic. 

IDOL, IDOLATRY, i'-doly i-doV-a-tre 
(Gr., eidoloriy an imago ; lutreia, worship). — The 
term idol ia generally applied to those figures of 
metal, stone, or wood, used by the pagans to re- 
present their deities; and the i:crm idolatry to 
the worship of them. In the' Pentateuch and 
the book ot Job — two of the (>ldcst books we x>os^- 
sess- idola tiy is spoken ojE ; and it is 8iH)poRcd 
that the practice was ^hveyed from Egypt to 
India in the J7th cers'tury before the birth of 
Christ ; nml from IndiA, in a modified form, to 
Not them Europe, alxhut nine centuries la ter. 
Idolatry included the ! worship of all beings in 
heaven and on earth, yisiblc or invisible, living 
or dead, and also the inJ^agos or symbols of these. 
The worsliip of the sunw moon, ami stars, ivas 
probably one of the first forms of idolatrous wor- 
ship. Rapiilly, howeverb it began to enibiace 
other objects, and even asUumed a degrading aiifl 
repulsive aspect. In Egwpt, beetles, bulls, and 
many other animals werel worshi]>pod, and the 
idobitry of that time cllosely resembled the 
modern form called The ancient 

Greek and Roman idolatry] was dignified by all 
the charms that art amU poetry could tlirow 
around it ; but the most ^Bbpular Grecian idols 
were rmle, and almost fornme.ss images. It is 
generally considereti that ijhe origin of idolatry 
was a deification of the un.slcen,iiicomi)reheiisiblc 
I)Owers of nature. The RoiWian idolatry was not 
abolishes! till 404 A.i)., by\ Hoimrius, although 
Goustantinc had ordered fclhe destruction (»f all 
idukitrous temples nearly a laundrcd years before. 
Images were neither worshipLed nor used in tJie. 
early Christian churches. Tike first actual uoticti 
of a decree to make an image lof Christ is not to 
be found till the 7th century. \ Towartls the close 
of the 4th century, pioturea of taaints and nmrtjTs 
were admittetl into churches, tho next cen- 
tury, images followed, and a species of Christian 
symbolism was built uj) out of pictures and im- 
ages, which represented tho leXrding froints of 
Christianity visibly. For soveral^cnturies after- 
wards, images of the Virgin, saint*, martyrs, Ac. , 
were honoured with the same obserlvanccs as the 
pagans paiil to their idols. lightsl were burned 
lu'fore them, incense was used, and I prayers wore 
offered up t-o them ; hymns wore siting to them, 
ami miracles ascribed to them. At fche penod of 
the Reformation, however, the ProtesVtailt Ohuroh 
abolished the worshix> of images. 

IGNORAMUS, ig-no rai^-musi^^*rh& term 
used by the grand jury when they #«frow out or 
ignore a bill of iildictment. It is Latin word 
signifying “we are ignoi’ant of theJMmntter,^* or 
we have not suflicient evidence on subject.” 
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The wt)r(l it} i>o|>iilarly applied to dunce or very 
ignorant persttn. 

IGNORANCE, In legal pro- 

ceedings ignorance of the law is no defence against 
breach of the law, it being a maxim that 
rantia Junii veminein ^j-cusat (ignorance of the 
law is no excuse) ; but in passing sentence, a 
judge always takes into consideration whether 
the prisoner or defendant is an ignorant or in- 
telligent person. 

IGNORANTINES, ig-no'ran' -teens. — An 
association founded in Frauce, in 1724, under the 
name of Frkres Ir/norantines^ by the Abb4 do la 
Salle, for tJie gratuitous instruction of poor child- 
ren, and similar associations have been formed in 
most Catholic countries. The French brethren, 
dis])crsed by the llcvolution, were recalled by 
Napoleon, and re-established as Fr^res des Kcoles 
Chn'tu’n in 1806. There are many branches of 
the association in Iieland. 

ILLUMINATI, il-Uh-min-ai' -ti (Lat., the 
enlightened). — A name applied to the members of 
a secret society (the ortler of the Illuminati, or, I 
as it was at first named, the Order of the Perfec- 1 
tihihsts), founded at Ingoldstadt, in 1776 by 
Adam A\\‘ishaapt, professor of canon law. The 
]»rofcs,s(id object of tho society was, by one single 
tic; to unite men of all countries, in spite of 
dillVre.nt. opiuiuus, religions, and ranks ; to in- 
struct all classes ; and to surround monarchs with 
men of integrity, justice, truth, and courage. 
Itcligious dogmas and forms of worship were ro- 
jeetefi, Ui system of deism propagated, and ro* 
jiuhlican iiriiiciplea mainiainod. From the ablest 
ot his law-stmlents, Weishauot selected apostles 
for Ui'5 new scheme. TliehC apostles ho called 
AraoinvjhtHy and sent to various parts of Kuropo 
to work out his new system. Lodges, umbering 
1,000 desci|jlos, were established in Bavaria, 
Suabia, Franconia, Milan, and Holland, before 
the existt ucc of the society was known at Ingol- 
stadt. Tho socicty^itsclt formed a hierarchy 
consisting of eight grades, exclusive of minor sub- 
divisions ; namely, tile Novice, the Miuerval, the 
Ilinmniafvs minur. tho Ifluminalus major^ the 
Scottish Cavalier, the Priest, the llegent, and 
the King. Young men were preferred, and 
Jjutherans woie taken rather tliau (Jatholics. 
The Baron do Kuigge and Ilode the philosopher 
zealously promoted the views of the society, which 
contained, in its most flourishing condition, 2,000 
inemher«, including some of the most talented 
men in Germany. Although VVeishaupt pro- 
fessed a detestation of the order of the Jesuits, 
he imitated their organization and introduced 
mutual espionage, confession, and other practices, 
by which the head of the order was to be absolute 
in directing tho actions of his subordinates. A 
dispute at length arose between Weishaiipt and 
Kuigge, when the latter was disposed, retired to 
Br^me, and wrote against the Illuminati. In 
1785 the whole society was dissolved by order of 
the Bavarian government. Tho papers and docu- 
ments of tjie loaders were seized in the following 
year, and Weishaupt ded to Hallo, wheto he died. 
A new combination, the founder of which was 
Dr. Bahrdt, was soon afterwards formed, under 
the name of the Germanic Union. Although it 
is doubtful whether this second Boctety ever 
attained to a iierfect organization, it is generally 
believed tliat its political intrigues favoured and 
hastened on. the French Revolution. 

O&er 8Qoieties.^Thres other sodetioa adopted the 


name Illummati— the Alombradoa, In Spain, at tho 
end of the 16th century, nn association of inysrics ; tlio 
Cluerinets, of Ftftncc, about a hundied yeai-^ later; 
and, after the lapse of another century, by » sirailar 
soidety in Belgium. 

1MAGK-WOR8H1P AND IMAtJE- 

BRKAKING. { i^e Iconoclast, Idol.) 

IMAGINATION, im.-aj-hi -ai'-slt nn (1 ..ifc, , 
imaoOt an image. — lu l^liilosophy, this is a term 
used in various significations, Acoordirig to Dr. 
Reid, imagination, in its ]>roper sense, signifies a 
lively conception of objects of sight, being dis- 
tinguished from conception as a part from a 
whole. Others, however, employ the word in a 
much wider signification ; some as synonymous 
with fancy ; otlu'rs as denoting gcncnilly that 
faculty of the human mind by which thoughts or 
ideas are produced at will. Philosophers havo 
divided imagination into two, —tho reproductive 
and the productive. By tho former, they moan 
imagination considered as simply ro-r xhibiting or 
representing the objects presented by perception, 
that is, exhibiting them without addition or re- 
trenchment, or any cliange in tho relations which 
they r^procally held wlien first made known to 
UB through sense. The productive or oreativo 
imagination, is that which is usually signified by 
the term imagination or fancy in ordinary lan- 
guago. Perhaps imagination may be defined as 
an appreciation of the po».sible as suiicr.addod to 
the actual fact. There is the imagination of ab 
straction, the imagination of wit, ilic imagination 
of judgment, tho imagination of toasoii, tlie 
imagination of feeling, tho imagination of the 
passions. 

IMAUM, i'-mtvm (Aratiic, a ti>acher).— A 
name commonly given to the priestly boily, or 
ulemay of tho JVIohammedans. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION OF 
TUB HOLY VIRGIN, im-mak'-udaU Iyw-w//- 
shuti (Lat., immannhititSy spotless, pure ; con- 
ception tfic act of conceiving), —A festival obser- 
ved in the Roman Catholic Church on the 8th 
December, in honour of tho alleged conception of 
the Virgin Mary without sin. This iloctrino was 
first luoinulgated about the middle of the 12th 
century. Tlie devotion to the Virgin had reached 
such a height, that many obscure theologians set 
on foot tho idea, that not only was she sanctified 
from her birth, but also that she was conceived 
without sin. The Franciscans zealously supi>ortcd 
the doctrine, but tbe Dominicans opjio.scd it. 
For a long time there were n any ilisimtos as to 
its acccyilation ; and it was not defined as an 
article of faith until tlie 8th I^ocernbor, 1854, 
when Pope Ifiua IX. declared it in the following 
words ; — “Wo define the doctrine which holds the 
mo.st blessed Virgin Mary, in the first install) ce of 
her conception, to liave been preserved free from 
all stain of original sin,” &c., &o. Tbe dogma is 
now generally accepted by Roman Catholics. 

IMMATERTALISM. {See Matkktaltsm.) 
IMMERSION, BAPTISM BV. {See 

BAinV.SM.) 

IMJVIOLATION, ini-mo'l(fC-Hhun (from Lat. , 
immoUirCn to siicrificc). — -A ceremony used & mongat 
tho Romans with regard tfi their aaerifioos. It 
consisted in thTowirif frankincense, wine, and a 
species of cake, on the In-ad of the victim, before 
it was sacrificed ; consequently, when 
was performed, tho victim was already doomed, 
andtj^e term became applied to the sacrifice itself . 
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IMMORALITY, iin-ino-raV^'C-tje. --In La\r, 
an immoral coiiKidoration is a |||^d doiouco to 
actions and suits ; that is, a con^dcratiou ^ivon 
to induce a pcrsou to commit an immoral act. 

IMMORTALITY, (Lat., 

hnniortaUn ). — TJuifc (lualifcy of perju tiial existence 
which tUll'ers only from eternal in tlie one respect, 
that the former has a bo.qiniiing, which docs nut 
belong to tlie latter. Kternity is the attiibute of 
tlio Deity himself, while inimorb>lity only applies 
to some of Ins creations ; as the so\il, for example. 
Tlic do^nia which insists on the immortality of 
ti>e soul is very ancient, and is connected with 
jilmcKst all reUgioris, aUhongh, of course, under a 
vanety of conception s. The hope of immortality 
must be ct)nsidored a religious conviction, and 
not ail arginncnt which can be proved by any 
commoiijihicL' .similes of evory-day life. 

IMMUTABILITY, im-mu^-ta-hi-U-te, ua- 

cliangiiablenesfi, one of the attributes declared by 
Scripture to belong to God. We should be in 
error, however, in supposiug that tlie Divine Being 
never changes ilis feelings, or even His adinini* 
strations, and adapts it to the great purples He 
as exocLitiug. The term only indicates that lie is 
michaugmg in His moral character, not subject 
to tho Changes, as youth, age, iiiadeciuate know- 
ledge or increased experience, as mortals are. 

IMPALEMENT, im-pail'-mcfit (from Lat,, 
fn, and a stake).™ Am ode of punishment 

practised formerly by the Tmks and other un- 
civilized nations. It consisted in thrusting a 
stake through tho body, and thus leaving the 
victim to a lingering death. Instances are ro- 
covdod of person.^ who endured this horrible 
tortuTO for several days, before death released 
tJirrn from their sufferings. The sculptures dis- 
covered at Nineveh sliow that impalement wii,s 
commonly ijractised by the Assyrian.s tovvards 
their captives, and that tho instrument of punish- 
ment, the stake, ’was thrust tlirough bCNiy 
immediately nmJer the ribs. When DaHus took 
liahylon, he iinpalrd no loss than 3, exx) prisoners, 
as is stated by Herodotus. Impalement is aaitl 
ti> be btili in use in the East, the Chine.se being 
tire people amongst whom it is most employed as 
a mode of punishment. 

IMPANATION, iM’pan-ai' -s^iun (Latin, 

/xr/Ms, broad). — A term used to signify the 
^opinion of the lAithcrans with respect to the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Siipjicr ; but which was 
lield by others long before the time of liuther. 
According to this view, the body and blood of 
Christ become united v/ith tho elements of the 
ouclmiist without any change in their nature. 
“Tho b^ly,” according to Luther, “is really 
present in the Inead, the substaucos -being iu 
«aoh case so mixed togetlier that each retains its 
own proper operation and nature, and yet to- 
gether tliey constitute a single object.” 

IMP E AC H MENT , v'/a-perf .s/i'-mcw# (lat. , 
iyripeto^ I prosecute), in Law, is a prosecution 
before the Lords, by the Commons in I*atliaineiit, 
of persons accused of treason, or high public 
crimes, and mlsdfem»^hours of an inferior descrip- 
tion. A commoner cannot, however, b© im- 
oaohed before Lords fw any capital offeiice, 
nt only for high ^niijSctne^ioUir; a jwer may bO 
impeached for any crime. Tho first regular in- 
stance of this proceeding appear? in tho reign of 
Edward III., when tho king demanded the earU, 
borons, and peers, to give judgment egiainst 


Simon lie Bereford, who had been an accomplice 
in the treason of Bogcr, Earl of Mortimer. Pre- 
vious to tliat time, the Lords seemed to have ex- 
creiisod a kind of irregular jurisdiciioii over State 
offences. In 1376, the Commons first appear as 
l»iiblic prosecutors. For some time after this, 
cases of impeacbmont w^ere common ; but from 
the reign of Edward IV. down to Elizabeth, no 
instances occur, bills of attainder, and prOsecu- 
tioms in the Star Oliainber, being the means 
usually resorted to for the puniBlimont of State 
offenders. In the reign of James I. , the piactiee of 
impeachment was revived, and has been continued 
since, the last memorable instances being Warren 
Hastings in 1733, and Lord Melville in 1805. It 
Is onaoted {r2 and 13 Will. 111 . c. 2) that no 
pardon under tho great seal shall bo pleadable to 
an impeachment by tho Commons ; but this does 
not alfoct the prerogative of the Crown in grant- 
ing pardon after judgment on an impcaclnnent. 

IMPEACHMENT OF WASTI5.-A Law 

term applied to a condition on which a person 
holds an estate for life or for a term of year?. 
Ho may cut timl)er, or prefer certain other acts, 
without “ im])e.'Ujhmont of waste”- -that is, with- 
out being liable tf) the charge of injuring tho pro- 
perty ; but beyond certain limitations ho must 
not go. 

IMPERATIVE, CATEGORIOAL.-ln 

the philosoi)hy of Kant, man must recognize two 
great Uw.s regulating Ids will, the hist urging 
Idm to seek his own wellbeing, tho second com- 
manding him to be virtnoub at any cost. This 
second law is the “categorical moral imperative,” 

IMPERATOR, im-per' -n-tor. (^S^’pEm peiior.) 
IMPERIAL CROWN. {Scc Okown.) 

IMPERIUM, '/ m-]'>e'-rc- nm. — In Koma n La w, 
a sovereign authority entrusted to consuls, juo- 
cou.suls, and snivel ior magistrates. 

IMPERIAL GUARD, of Franco, was 
e.stablished by Napoleon in 1804, when he be- 
cunie emperor. The men ‘were soloct< d from tho 
guard of the convention, Iflio direetorato, and the 
consulate, and was ralsed^u time to a strength of 
over 100,000. In 1815, Louis KV^IIT. ilis>.olvod 
it, but it was reinstated ii| 18=, i by Nai»oleon HI. 
In 1870, it was abolish<S’d by the Jlepublican 
Government. ^ 

IMPLICATION, im-pli-hii'-shvn (from 
lAt. implico, I enfbld).— A Law term denoting 
something inferred), without being expressed 
directly in words ; a$ where a man devises hinds 
to his heirs-at-law af,tcr tho death of his wife, 
the latter is said to have an estate for life by im- 
plication, though no estate is given to her in ex- 
press terms. i 

IMPOSITION OF ipANnS. {See Hands, 
Imposition op.) \ , 

IMPOST. (Scc Taxation.) 

IMPOTENCY, m'-Lo-^cn-sc. — In Law, a 
physical inability to fulm \ tb© obligations of 
married life. It is a valid gimund, if proved by 
either a man or woman, for wamulUng a marriage, 
if it existed at the time the o^ratraot was ^teored 
into. . - ^ 

. IMPOUNDING, In Law, 

the retaining by tho court of a Vlocument which 
has been tendered in evidence, With a view to 
altcrior proceedings, if nccesetar^A 
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Impounding Cattle.— I’he remedy giren hy l.iw to 
ocaupiersof land against cattle belonging to dnollier 
lierson, and straying on his land. If there is a public 
l>ounil (isei. Pound) witlun three miles of the place, the 
cattle must be dilveti to it; if not, he may put tlium 
in premrses of liis own. The owner can only recover 
possession by i)ayiiOg exiwnsCs of food and compensa- 
tion for damage done, if any Question of right 1$ in- 
volved, Ite can obtain the cattle by giving security and 
bringing an action to pay the right. 

IMPRESSMENT, im-press'-uent, iu Law, 
is the foro.ible levying of seamen for* service in 
the Itoyal Navy, With certain Oiceptions, all 
eligible men of seafaring limits, between the 
ages of i8 and 25, were liable to be impreased 
and iricrchant vessels and privateers were boarded 
for the purpose. TJie pnictico of impressing and 
granting powers to the Admiralty for that pur- 
lK),so is of very ancient date. Although no statute 
has expressly dochired this power to be in the 
<howii, yet many of them very strongly imply it. 
"WJdle tliG practice was iu force, many desperate 
struggles took iil.icc between the press-gangs 
{bodies of searncti sent ashore for the purpose) 
and the men lliey tried to capture. There is no 
didiculty now in obtaining a full supply of men, 
and it ivS not probable that impresament, though 
still legal, will again be resorted to, 

IMJ'UISONMENT, im-priz' -on-ment (Fr., 
rmpriiion)Kr)^ the rostriiint of a man’s lilu^rty 
under the custody, charge, or keeping of another, 
linprisonnierit extends not only to a gaol, but to 
a house, .stocks, or where a man is held in tho 
sti cot. <fec ; for in all these cases the party so re- 
stiainod is said to be a prisoner, so long as he 
Ims not his liberty freely to go about liis busi- 
ness a.s at other times. No man can- be ilu- 
prisonod eveept by the lawful judgment of his 
jx.'ois, or by the law of the land; and no man 
c.in bo imprisoned except as the law directs, 
either by comrnaiul and order of a court of 
record, or by laAvful warrant, or tho Queen’s writ, 
by wliicli one may bo lawfully detained to 
answ'er tho law. (Foi- further information on 
iilK' subjt'ct of imprisonment, see Aurkht, Bait., 
<U)MSTAr!i.r;, Commitment, County Court, Fal^e 
l:\rpRisoNMEN'i', and Haueas Corpus.) 

IMPRO P RIATION, im-pro-pri-ai'-sh u n , in 
I mv, is where the tithes, glebe, or other eccles- 
iastical dues of a parish are in the liands of a 
layman ; when such are annexed to any spiritual 
corporation, they are said to be appropriated. 

IMPUTATION, — A terra 

of i^heology, moaning, in the first place, that the 
MU of Adam is in some way attributed to his 
descendants, so that they are considered as guilty 
because of it ; and, socQndly, that the rigliteous- 
ness of Christ is imputed to the believer, so that 
lie is considered ns righteous for Christ’s sake. 
The doctrine has been made the subject of endless 
definitions and discussions. Some theologians 
have treated the matter a.s though sin and virtue 
■wore something impersonal, that could be trans- 
ferred from one to another ; but tho sense in 
which the word “ imputation ” is ordinarily used 
hy moat theologians does not, and is not. intended 
to convey any such idea, Mr Barnes, tne author 
of the well-known “ Commentiaryi^’ clearly 
expresses the evangelical vi0WS of this subject : 
—“It is not meant that tho ri^hteonsne^ of 
Uhrist is tramfe^ed to them* so as to hwomo 
personally theirs — ^fbr taoiAl charaetor cannot bb; 
transferr^r^nor that b is infmed into th^f'for 
then they could not bo spoken of as ^ungbdj^;;. 


but it is meant that Christ died in thoir stead to 
atone for Uioiiy|toH, and is regarded ami esteemed 
by God to bandied for this end, and that tho 
rcsultsor benefits of his death may be so reckoned 
or imputed to belii'vers as to make it pioper for 
God to regard and treat them as if tlicy had 
themselves obeyed the law— that is, as righteous 
in His siglit.” 

‘^IN ARTICULO MORTIS,” ar-tik’-a-lo 

mortis (Lat., in the struggle with death),— A law 
phrase referring to a diced executed by a person 
in bia last moments. In Scotland, but not in 
England, tlie heir-at-law ca)i cenerally set a.sido 
fiucli a deed i)pevating as a will. 

inauguration, in‘Uwif-u-roV-shu7i^ a 

word borrowed from tho ceremonies usi-d by tho * 
Tiomans when they were received into the 
college of augurs, and applied to the acting of in- 
ducting into office with ceremony. Kings and 
emperors arc imwjura-tffl by coronation, prelates 
by con.secration ; and otJier important officers by 
such ceremonies as give authority to the transac- 
tion. 

IN(^, in'-kUy the title borne by tho. kings 
and princes of tho blood of tho ancient kingdom 
of Peru, 

INCARNATION, in'kar-nni'-shtm (fr. 

I^t., flesh). — In Theology is a term used to 

denote tho taking, upon Him oi our human nature 
by Ohi’jst Jesus. What the nature of this union 
of the human and the divine was, we have no 
means of knowing ; that such a union actually 
did take place, ive have the clearest evideneo in 
felcripturo, for St. John says; “ Tlie AVoi d was 
made flesh, ■'an<l dwelt among us,” Yet many 
sects have arisen who have maintained tho con- 
trary, and bold thiit the Son of God did not take 
human natuio upon liim. {^ce Aui.ans, Socin- 
lANH, Nestorians, ho). Ill the Hindoo religion 
the incarnations of Vi,«4hnu are believed as a 
raos.t important article of faith. Hindoo 
Kkuigion.) 

INCENDIARY, w^sm'-dc-a 'Ve (Lat., in- 
cettdo, I burn). — One vdio willfully sets fire to tho 
house or other property, of anotlier person. It is 
^Iso used in a ineta))horical senso to tlcnote a 
p9iitic.1l agitator, one who goes about to lullamo 
ixiople’s minds againbt tho government. 

Incendiary Letter, — Any person sending a letter 
tftTea{ei)iiig to burn the hem^e and premises of another 
person is liable, on conviction, to threo years’ penal 
scivitude. 

INCENSE, in'-sem (from Lat., incenderey 
to burn). — A dry, resinous compound containing 
odoriferous gums and balsams, generally bensqin, 
styrax^ and oa.scariUa bark, which, when burnt, 
produces a pleasant perfume. Tho use of incense 
in connection with the Eucharist was unknown 
in the Church until the time of Gregoiy the 
Great, in the latter part of the 6th century. It 
then became prevalent, hut hajs long been dis- 
used in the Church of England (excejit among 
congregations belonging to the Eituali.sfc party), 
although it is still adopted by tho llomisli 
cliurch. The incense is burned iu censers 
attached to long chain.s, and swung about by the 
acolytes. Amongst ancient pagan nations, the 
perfume of incense was generally offiwed to tho 
gods, and as tho representative of God, the 
llVrsians used to burn incense before the king, 
Ti>o wortl used to de.soribe incense arising from 
also used in Hebrew to denote the 
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emoke^ arising fiom the fat of bvirnt- sacrifices. 
The incense useil by the Jew^ iJiiosts was a 
compound of st.\cte, onycha, galMhurn, and pure 
fiauKiiicense. It was to be uscmI specially in tho 
service of Jehovah, as its use in private life was 
specially forbidden (Mxodns xxx. 31-33). The 
origin of incoisi' in the Jewish form of worship, 
according to Maiinonidos, was to ptevent the dis- 
agrecahle cli'ects of having such numbers of 
animals slaughtcied for ^acnfice. 

INCEST, , ft'-atd (Lat., inridtiini i.e., non 
caduniy not pure), is the maniage or living to- 
geilier as luishiuid and wife of persons within 
certain of consanguinity. During the 

Protectorate, incest was made a capital olfence ; 
but at tJie Ucbtoratiou this law was aholished, 
and it is now cognixablc only by the ecclesiastical j 
courts. In Scotland, the teini extends to cohabi- 
tation without rnairiago. 

lNOLf)SERE, in-klo' -zhur^ a term applied 
to tho closing in and iiartitioning of those lands ; 
in England and 'Wales which arc comprehended ' 
under the title of commons or common lauds. 
(*Str Com .MON.) 

IN CIENA DOMINI, in ae'-n/i dorn'-i-ni 

(Lat., at our Lord's Supper). — The name of a cele- 
brated Ibxpal bull, one of tho most arrogant and 
pretentious of all that have issued from the Papal 
see. Eoundeil on more ancient Papal decrees, it 
was first given forth by Pope Urban V. (1362-70), 
and afterwards renewed and altered by Pius V. 

( 1 ^67) and Urban VIlI. 1627). It lays dowm the 
claims of tlie Chutcli, and pronounces oxoom- 
immication against all heretics. It was ordered 
to be* rend annually in all the chuichea every 
Holy 'ITiiusday ; but in 1770 Pope Clement XIV. 
discon ti/nied the public vtion ot tho bull, which 
had bfcn strongly objected to by most of the 
sovereigns of the Catholic States as an infringe* | 
ment of their rights. j 

1 N COM E-TA X. Tax^ytton. ) ^ 

INCORPOUATIONS. {See CoBPOBA-j 

TIOXS.) ; 

INCCMBENT, m-k\im'-hcnt (from Lat., in* 
enmho, I lie upon, or occupy), a term applied to 
tho holder of an ecclesiastical boiiefice. 

INCUMBERED, or ENCUMBEH-ED 
ESTATES COURTS, -TriUnals 

recently establislied for the (mrposc of aflVrding 
facilities foi the disposal of lamb'd estates subject 
to incumbrances. An Act applying to Ireland 
was paKst‘d in 18.^3. In 185.1 an Aet of a Similar 
character was passoil for the 'West Indies. 

INDEMNITY, tn-dem' -ne-te (I^at., tVi, and 

(iamnvnif loss). -In a general sense, tho making 
good, or compensating for any loss. Art act of 
indmnuity is necessary to be passed by I'arlia- 
nient, when ministers, in order to meet some 
sudden and unforeseen omorgcncy when Parlia- 
mout is not sitting, adopt iin*asures which are 
not strictly witliin their coiisUtutionaVpowers. 

INDENT^UKE, m-derit'^nhur.-^'ln Law, if a 
deed be made by more than' one party, there 
ought to b<‘ p'g'uku'ly as many copies of it as there 
are parties, t-nd, tintU recently, each was, or 
should have <5ut Or indented (formerly in 

acute angles, inMffr dcMiim, like tho teeth of a 
saw, but more usually in a waving line), on tho 
tofi or side, to tally or correspond with each 
otiiei, which deed ao mad© is called an iudeutoo. 


Now, however, since 1845, a <Dod purporting to 
bo an indenture shall have the effect of an inden- 
ture although not actually indenteil. 

INDENTURE OF APPRENTICE- 
SHIP. — The formal contract by which a youth 
binds himself to learn a particular tiade in the 
soi-vice of another person. (»Sd'e ApriiKNTlCE.) 

INDEPENDENCE, DECLARATION 

OF, in-de-pen'-dens. — I’liat declaration which was 
drawn and adopted by Congress of the United 
States ol America on 4th July, 1776, declaiing 
the freedom and independence of tho American 
colonics, and their absolution from all allcgiaiico 
to Crreab Rntain. A commitbee of- five was ap- 
pointed to draw uj) this document : namely, 
Jefferson, Adams, Fiankliii, Shcnnnn, oiifl 
Living.ston ; but it was mainly the work of 
Jefferson. 

INDEPENDENTS, ok CONGREGA- 

TlONAJj ISTS, ui-de-pcn'-r/mtit, k(f)i-nrr~(fai'- 
dhun-ul-idz, is tlic name of a large and influ- 
ential sojt of English TTotestant dissenters. 
They take the name of Independents, because 
they hold that every single congregation of 
Christians, when properly conatitutod with a 
pastor aJid deacons (the only officers sanctioned 
by tho apostles), forms an indc]»cndcnt body, 
competent to its own direction ami government, 
without intorfercnco from any other church, or 
any tn-osbytenes, bishops, <fec. They theieforc 
hold that each congregation has power inherent 
-U itself to fix its own tenets and form of religious 
worship, and to exercise ecclesiastical govciii- 
iiient. They hold a Christian chinch to be a 
amgiegation of tiue believers : i.c., persons who 
both openly profess their faith in the essential 
doctrines of the Gospel, and evince the oarncst- 
nesa of their belief by a <5orre8pondiiig change of 
disiK)8ition and demeanour. They believe tliat 
the New Testament authorizes every .Chiistian 
church to elect its own officers. I'hey have only 
two descriptions of church officers— juistors and 
deacons ; the former to promote the si>iiitual, 
tho latter to advance the temporal welfare of the 
church. The only valid call to tho pastorate is 
hehl to be an invitation to that office by an iii- 
ilividual church ; and to a person so invited no 
license or ordination is considered requisite, in 
order to confer authority to preach, or to ad- 
minister the Bacraments. Still, after this elec- 
tion by an individual church, an ordination by 
ministers of the neighbouring churches is general, 
when the newly-chosen pastor makes a profession 
of hirt belief, and receives fraternal recognition 
from the other pastors i^rescnt. In the selection 
of its minister, a church is not restricted to a 
, «p^iaVcfass iirfepared by education for tho office ; 

I yet an edxicatod ministry is considered very dc- 
siiable, and practically almost all the Congrega- 
tional ministers in modern times receive pfejiara- 
tory training at some of the theological academies 
belonging to tho body. Religious exhortation is 
permitted and encouraged in oil those who, hav- 
ing gifts appropriate, feel prompted to use them. 
They are opjiosed to all State intorfercnco in 
religious matters, and to all State endowments 
for religious purposes. They disavow all sub- 
scription to Gieeds, confessions, or articles of 
faith ; nevertheless, they atu distinguished by a 
singular degree of uniformity in fhitU and 
practice. The “Declaration of Faith, Order, 
and Discipline,” issued by the Congregational 
Union in May, 1833, though not binding upon 
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any of the churches, is believed to be dissented 
fiom by none. The Oongrcgationel Union of 
England ;uv<l Wales was founded in 1831, and 
held its first meeting at Reading. It is a de- 
legated conrerence of ministers and laymen, 
meeting twice a year, for consultation on the 
state and prospects of tlie body ; the constitution 
])toviding that it “shall not in any case assume 
a legislative authority, or become a court of 
apjK'al.” 

History of the Independents. — As to the origin of In- 
dei^;ndeiu‘y, it is probable that some conventicles were 
sccieLlv c'ltabli-shed soon after the accession of Kliza- 
betli ; but the first prominent advocate of Congrega- 
tional x>rinciples appeared in 1580, in the XJCrsoii of 
lioboit brown. (i'CtJ lnlowxI^Ta.) Hi.s followers 
rapidly inci eased, so much so that an Act of Padia- 
iiKMit was passed in specially directed against 

them. They weie treated with great rigour, and 
several sutferod martjidom for their opinions in the 
leien of Elizabeth. Many were driven to the Con- 
timmi., and churches were established at Amsterdam, 
Itotteid.'im, Leyden, and other parts ; Mr. Kobinson, 
who \'as pastor of the church at Loydeti, being fre- 
(luej)tly regarded as the real founder of Independency, 
as he inoditJed many of the principles of the Jlrownists. 
Mr Jacob, one of the exiles, returned to England in 
lOi'^ and established an independent cliutch in 
Jjondon During the Long Parliament, they enjoyed 
a st'asnu of comparative freedom, meeting openly, and 
gatbuung stiength : and when Cromwell (himself an 
Indepondcnt) assumed supreme.authority, their prin- 
mploi olituiiiod a potent recognition, and a general 
toh rativ)!! vs as in a great measure effected. With the 
Ixostiji.itiou, however, their prosperity came to an end, 
jiikI by the Act of Uniformity in 1662, about 2,000 tion- 
rorjfonning clergy men wore excluded fiom their places 
111 thb church. " The Memorial Jlall, in Farringdon 
Slreut, Lumlon, was erected in 187 as a memorial of the 
“ hdeliiy to con.icience ” of these rmnistera ; there are 
a large hall for public meetings, a library, and various 
officr.s. 'rhjcostof construction wasaboutAi^o, < 500 . The 
lii'voliitiijuof mild again brought the Indepehdentacom- 
]»ai:ilivc ireedom. winch was confirmed by the Toleration 
Acf of the following year. Yet, for some time after this, 

I luu pLMidency did not flouribli ; aud indeed, it was not 
till the revival of religion, excited by the labours of 
W'cfsh'} ami WidtQeld, that it again began to prosper; 
Jim I bimaithat time it has gono on greatly in creubing 
llio number of its adherents. 

Churches and Training Institutions. —Thcro arc 
ne.nly 0 . 500 Congregational churches in (beat liat wn 
ami lie!an<l, and about 9,000 ministers. liitheMelro- 
piMis, tin re are about 250 churches, aud i jo missionary 
and prc.ii'lung stitions, with jfin mim.sl.ors in nearly 
nil tlie English counties there are Congregational 
I niouH of the churches in the district. T’bero are, in 
Kiiglaml and the colonics, ry Congregational colleges, 
ami there arc tiaiuiug institutions m Jmli.i, Madagas- 
(Ml, lh(5 South Sea Island.s, and South Africa, for the 
pivpaiMtion of native piistors and evangelists, con- 
dneted by ag-uits of tht; London Missionary Society. 
In ly ji, the late Mr, 10. MiaJl founded, as an organ in 
the iirerts of Congregational principles, the Nitneork- 
joi in^^t iKMVsp.ii^cr, the title of which has recently been 
changed to the Noiicunfomust and Tndeperulent. The 
Imlepomlent church in America was founded in 
16.0 by Joint L*obin.son, at Plymouth, New England. 
'J’liere ate now about 3,500 churches in the United 
Slates. 

3NDEX EXPURGATOKIUS, and 
INDEX LIBRORUM PROHIBtTORUM, m'- 
dets -re-US U-hro'-rum pro-hih-e-to' ~ 

rum (Lafc., purified index (of books), indox of 
jiroUibited books),— 'The catalogue of those books 
which the Roman Catholic OHurch, on account 
of heresy, forbids to the laity.- The catalogue of 
such books as are heretical, or contrary to the 
principles of the Catholic church only in ceutein 
parts, is called the Xndex Expurgatoriu>a* In the 
early Church the reading of certain books is pro- 
hihited even to the clergy. In 1546, eatalognCB 


w'cro made itublio in Louvain, and soon after at 
Venice, Paris, ^Cologne, and other places. In 
Pope PaH IV. caused the Iminisiti-m to 
publish a li.st of prohibited books ; and this is the 
first Roman index inopen*. A regular form was 
prepaied for them by the Council of 'Tivut, which 
received tbo approval of Pius IV. in isop The 
index of Trent was enlarged by Sixtus V, aud 
Cleuient VIII., tlie former of whom appointed a 
speoial congregation at Rome for taking charge 
of it. The prohibitions of the Index are of two 
kinds, either absolute or partial, that is, until 
the book shall have been collected, ft is im- 
possible in these days to catalogue .ill books to 
wliieli the Church might object ; but many of the 
most eminent modern authors are placed under 
the ban. 

INDIANS, AMERICAN. -When Colum- 

bus and other curly voy.igers duscoviTed Amoiica, 
they supposed that they hid reatdied a pert of 
India, and spoke of the native races as Indians, 
a name which has since been geneially applio<l. 
The origin of the.so aboriginal tubes has greatly 
perplexed ethnologists ; but then' is now a widely 
diffused opinion tliat tln^y migrated nb variou.s 
remote periods from Asia, Ethnolouy.) 

INDICTMENT, in -dUd-ment (Lafc., in^ and 
dicOt I speak ag.iiimt), in Law, is a written accusa- 
tion of one or moio persons, of a crime or misde- 
meanour, preferred to, and in’cacutc I upon oath 
by, a grand j ury. (Nrc ( 1 iiAN i> rl uky. ) 

INDIRECT TAXES. (&e T-iXATtox.) 

INDUCTION, hf-dak'-hhwt (Lat., indndw), 
a method of philosophical and matlicmaticnl 
reasoning, bub better known in the latter branch 
of science under the name of surcfssire bnluction. 
As it collates tiuth from a demonstration and 
this demoiisf ration implies the examination of 
every particular case of which it is formed, it 
follows that the mathematical sense of the word 
is truly logical in its expression. 3Iyp«ifchesis is 
one of the strongest proofs used in reasoning by 
induction. {See Hypothesis.) 

In Ccclcsiastioal Law, induction denotes the invest- 
ing or giving possession of a bcnellce to a clergyman. 
The bishop issues a mandate to the archdeai'.oii or 
other autliorized person, who at the time of indur-tion 
takes the cleigynian by the hand, and lay.s it on tlie 
, locker latch of the church door, then opens the door 
and puts him into the church la some parities the 
new incuiuhent is shut in, and tolls the bell for a few 
minutes to give notice to the parlshioner-s. 

INDUCTION, in Logic. (»S'ce Dkduotwn.) 
INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY, in-dnld- 

Uv (Ijat., m, tnd rfwco, I lead).— That process of 
roaftouiiig which raises individual cases into 
general, and those again into still liiglicr gene- 
ralities. Every deduction, properly so ralloil, 
must rest on a prior induction. As this wouhl 
necessitate an impossibility, for the particulars 
to be observed are inflnitii in number, it is neces- 
sary to allow some spontaneous action of the 
understanding in every inductive process. “ Two 
things,” says Dr. Whowell, in his “ FJ is lory of 
the Inductive Sciences,” “me rtijuisito to the 
formation of science, facts, and iih'iis -obaerva- 
tion of tilings without, and inward effort of 
thought; or, in other words, sense and reason. 
Neither of these elements by itself can i‘:onstitnte 
substantial general knowledge.” Many facts in 
physical science, such as the motious ot the stars 
and the weights of bodies, were familiar to mun 
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long before the rise of Greek astronomy and 
nififfchanics. was wanted was the act of 

inought. Even at the present daf", tribes of un- 
^ci\dlized ah<l half -civilized men, over the surface 
of the earth, have before them the immense body 
of facts, out of which the civilized world has 
erected the stately fabric of physical philosophy. 
Yet the process of intellect by which these facts 
became science seems to have boon unknown. 

INDULGENCE, in-dul’-jem. — Tlie Catholic 
doctrine of indulgence does not, as som6 Pro- 
testants suppose, imply a remission of sin, a per- 
mission. to commit siti, or a promise of forgiveness 
for future sin. Pope Pius VI., in the famous 
ball, Auctoretn Fidd^ e.\ plains that “an in- 
dulgence received with due propositions remits 
not alone the criminal penance attached to cer- 
tain crimes in this life, but also the temporal 
pmiishment which would await the penitent aftor 
death to be endured bj’-him in pur^tory.” This 
must, however, it is maintained, be understood 
to refer only “to the faithful whof ore truly 
penitent and have confessed.” The Church pro- 
fessed to su{»|>ly from the inexhaustible treasures 
of the atonement of Christ, and of the supereroga- 
tory work of the saints, what may be waiding to 
the completeness of tho atonement of the less 
perfect but yet truly iieniteut sinner to whom 
she grants the indulgence. (See Supebisroga- 
TlON, Works ojP.) The penitont was enjoined, 
as a condition, to perform certain “ good works 
such as saying a certain number of prayers, visit- 
ing paiticular churches ; upd, in course of time, 
when tile treasury van low, the performance 
of thc.so acts, was commuted for money payments. 
At the time of the Crusades, service in the Holy 
Land, “for devotion alone, and not for greed or 
glory w.aa accepted as sxihstitutc for all pen- 
ance. This indulgence wa.s described as plenary: 
but there was also a partied indulgonco, which 
relaxed only a iiortion of the iwnitential works. 
Those indulgencos were so freely given that 
scandal arose, and Pope Innocent III. restricted 
the right of the bishoiw to granting only partial 
indulgencos, reserving to tliti Pa|>e alone tho 
IK>wer of granting the plenary. In 1313, 
Clement V. made public sale of indulgences, 
J uliua 11. bestowed indulgencos on all who con- 
tributed towards budding the church of St. 
Peter's at Rome ; and in 1317, partly with the 
intention of raising funda for the same purpose, 
Leo X. allowed agonta, especially the notorious 
Totscl, to make an oi>en market of the pardoning 
power ; and the resistance to this abominable 
traffic led to the vigorous protest on tho part of 
Luther and the accomplishment Of^he Xteforma- 
tion. ^ 

INDUSTRIAL ACCESSION. -in Scotch 

law, the increased value ^ven to property of aaiy 
kind by the-kbdur and slSU which may have been 
enfiroised upon it. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.-Schoobi for 

poor children^ where they are lo<lged, fe<l, aiid 
clothed, reoeivean el^nentary education, and are 
instructed in some imlastrial occupation. They 
are partially supportecl by the State on the recom- 
mendation of tuo H^e Secretary ; and mogis- 
tratos havo poww^-iil the exerciso of thoir dis- 
cretion, to ftond to plfoporjy certified industml 
sch^>obs children fount! hogging or charged with 
otl'caoea; rob'actojty chUuVen in Charge of a 
jKircnt, or in workhbc»es ‘or pauper schooU. The 
Actii of Parliamc^at rofenrzhg to industiiat echoola 


were consolidated in iP>66, ' and extended^ to 
Ireland in i86S. Unrlor the proviaioua of 'tlm 
Education Acts of 1870 and 1872, school Kkirds 
may establish and maintain iudustriiil schools. 

INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES. — Associa- 
tions of a co-operative kind, formed for the pur- 
pose of carrying on some ma,nufactuie or trade, 
the profits of which are to be applied to the 
mutual benefit of its members. The law relating 
to such societies is embodied in the “ Tndustnal 
and Provident ?locieties Act, 1867.” There niu.st 
be more than seven members in each society, but 
no member’s iiitcrcst munt bo more than P200. 
The mles must bo certified by the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies ; and a statement of tlio 
affairs of the society must bo sent annually to 
the registrar. 

IN ESSE, in fs^-se (Tjat., in being). —A term 
ajjtplied to things actually existing ; and is dis- 
tinguished from in pimc, applied to things which 
arc not, bat which might be. 


INFALLIBILITY, DOCTRINE OF, 
xu’-fed/ -li-Htd-te . — Tho Homan Catholic Church 
claims an immuuity from error by the abiding 
asssistance of the Holy Spirit. The (Xreek Church 
claims historical infallibility ; that is, of tho 
councils accepted by that church as ecumenical. 
(See Ecumenioal Councils.) It was long a 
matter of controversy within the Roman (Church 
whether the infallible judgment of the Olairch 
was to be limited to decisions in which the Popo 
and bishops concuired, or to be ex]>resH*d by tho 
i'ope only. The Gallican divines did not accept 
the inf.alUbility of the Pai)al judgment imlepen- 
dent of that of the groat body of the Church ; 
while the Ultramontanes affirmed the contrary. 
The Vatican Council of July, 1870, scttleil the 
question by promulgating the decree that the 
Pop© i» infallible in matters of faith and 
morals, and all subjects which .are necessary for 
the maintenance of Divine truth in tlic chuich, 
but his infallibility does not extend to Lcicncc, 
matters of fact, or abstract opinions unconnected 
with religion. (Nee Councils, Glk.m.vn Catho- 
lics, and Jansenism.) 


INFAAIY, in'-fam-c (Ijat., infamia)r~\TL 
Law, is dofineA to bo “a permanent legal in- 
caitficity to which a man is subjected in conse- 
quence of a conviction and judgment for an 
offence, and which i# not removed by suffering 
the punishment for the offehco, ” 
were formerly considered of sgifakes o- '^^^einous a 1 
as to render » man infamous Xternal incomj^et 

be a witness. The onduroncefc. Xn tb* punish 
however, restored the man'ilot rest/ competency 
witness. Act 6 and 7 Vichtion for , 
dedares that no person offor^onsidere»^ witnesis 
he excluded on account of incj| all the from < 

though such may be urged asai^cs roceiv^ argument aj 
his credibility. logical ,1 

Jlischaxffe with Infamy.— In thus exhof^® *‘*'*^‘y 
offences which are not only opposGi those ^ diRciplin 
aho disgraueful in a social sense, when the 

sentence is not inflicted, ordinarilw ; ^7 

chart*© w'ith infamy,” which atigrr? the ofl 

for 1**0 as a disgrace to Ills country/^l’** 

INFANT, in^-fant (lAt., 
a x^rsou under twenty-one yiistinguif^^ 
general, an infant cannot p^oy in 
make a deed, or any maimer n{ Paith 
wiU bind him; but to these > Congrrl^^^ 
some eitoeptions, os in the .case «t bindi^^* 
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necessaries for which an infant may bo sae«l like 
other porsoTie. If an infant, on C'omingr of age, 
ratif^y a contract made previously, be is bound by 
it. He or she cannot make a will, and the 
■consent of a parent or guardian is roquii'ed for 
marriage ; but if a false representation of age has 
been made, the marriages of infants are not an- 
nulled, hut they may be prosecuted for perjury. In 
187^, the Infants' Relief Act was passed to amend 
the laws relating to contracts made by persons 
under age. iVn infant, when sued, appears to 
defend his enuse by a guardian ; but he may sue, 
cither by his guardian or next friend, who is not liis 
guiirdian. The law of Scotland diJfera materially 
in those respects from that of England, All 
persons, male or female, between the ages of 14 
and 21, are Icuown as They can enter 

into contracts, and are bound by them (unless 
within four years of attaining their majority they 
can prove they were to their “lesion” or pre- 
judice), and may marry as freely as if they were 
of full age. In criminal cases, an infant of the 
age of fourteen years may be capitally punished 
for any cajutal otfenco ; but under seven years he 
caimot. The period between seven and foutteen 
is subject to much uncertainty ; for the infant is, 
generally speaking, judged to be primd facie in- 
nocent ; yet, if ho could discern between good 
ajul evil at the time of the offence committed, he 
may he convicted, and undergo judgment and 
execution of <loath, though he has not attained to 
years of disci edion. 

CIOE, oil CHTLD-MUEDER, 
in-funt’-i hidCy has been iiraotised from very early 
times. Among certain of the Greek states, it was 
the practice to expose or destroy weak or de- 
formed chihh on. In Romo also it w'Us common 
to exjjoso or put to death cliildveu. The practice 
was very common in India until checked by the 
Marquis of AVcJlosley. In the ijres»Gnt day, the 
Chinese are tliielly notorious for tho extent to 
which they pmctisc this crime ; but in tho islands 
of the Tacilic, in somoiwirts of India, in Africa, 
.and 8outh America, it is by no means uncommon. 
Unfortunately, the practice prevails to a consider- 
able extent even in our own country, nhtwith- 
atauding tho <leop abhorrence with which it is I 
viewed, and the seveiifcy with wliich it is punished. 
One of tho most difficult questions 01 medical 
juri.sprudcnco is to ascertain tho murder of a 
child newly born. ‘It has first to be determined 
■whether the child was horn dead or alive, and 
next, whether its death was occasioned by violence, 
or was the result of natural causes . If it be proved 
that the child was born alive, and 'snhsoquenily 
destroyed^ either by violence or wilful neglect, 
the offence is murder, and punishable accordingly. 
A frightful system described as “ baliiy^-farming ” 
— children being taken for a small sum and “ no 
questions ” asked, the result being slow starva- 
tion-prevailed in this country a few years since, 
but was chocked by the discovery and execution 
of some of tho women engaged m the infamous 
occupation . They advertised in some of the moat 
widely-circulateil newspapers, offering to adopt” 
infants for the sum of two ot three i^unds. The 
number of dead bodies of newly-born infants con- 
tinually found shows that infanticide is prevalent, 
although the perpetrators cannot be doteetecU 

INFANTIiy, in!-fan-We (libt., intfunAy a 

child ; Ifcal., /anfr, a child, or young person). 
name applied to all soldiers who Sfirve on foot, 
in Contradistinction to horse-soldiers, or cavalry, 
who serve on horseback. the feudal tfmS, 


the retaincrh of tho nobles and largo laud-ownori^ 
%vcrti hound to romler suit and .scivioo to tlioir 
feudal lord in time of war, as tho nobles them- 
selves wore under au obligation to aid tho king 
under the same circnmatance.s, in viitiio of the 
peculiar toiiuro on w'hioh tlioy hold their larnU. 
In return for this, their depoudciits were entitled 
to protection from wrong anil injury at the hands 
of others ; and as tho relationship botwoen the 
feudal superior on the ono sitlc, and his vassals 
on the otner, was somewhat analogous to that 
which exists between a fatlicr and his children, 
the moil that were supplied as a contingent to 
the king’s army, hy any nobleman or chartered 
town, were always called “ fanti,” or children. 
For this reason, tho word “ infantry,”^ under 
various modifioations, according to the language 
of different countries, is now the recognised ap- 
pellation of tbfc} foot-soldiers of every nation. 
It was not until the latter part of the 17th cen- 
tury that regiments of infantry were embodied 
in England, to form part of a standing anny in 
tho service of tho Crown. (<Scr HoenKHOLD 
TjiOOPS.) There were until recently in the regu- 
; 1 m British Army 109 regiments of infantry, ne- 
I sides the Foot Guards ; but they are iiow' mcor- 
i porated in “Territorial Rogimciits.” The militia 
1 $jid volunteers are all infantry. 

INFEOFFMENT, ’Of-mmt , — hi the 

Law of Scotland, a term denoting the manner in 
which a person is invested in any real or heiitablo 
property, Until very recently, the form was for 
several persons to proceed to the ground, when 
earth and stone thereof were handed to him who 
represented tho new possessor.* This cwtinony 
is now (lone away with, and only the registra- 
tion of the deeds required. 

INFIPELi, inl-Ji-dd (Lai, unbeliev- 

ing), is one who docs not believe the truth of the 
Ghristian religion. {See OHUisTUNrTr, Atuosm, 
BJElriM.) 

INFINITE, in'dtn-U (Lai, in, and fniinm, 
unlimited, boundless). — This term, in Philosophy, 
denotes the entire absence of all limita or bounds ; 
and is ai^qdicahle to the ono infinite in all 

His attributes. As to our idea of the infinite, 
two opi>osite opinions exist among philosophers. 
According to some, the idea is purely negative, 
without anything positive in it. except what may 
bo furnished by the imagination, which goes on 
enlarging the finite without limit. According to 
others, the enlarging of tho finite can never fur- 
nish the idea of the infinite, but only of the in- 
definito. 

INFIRMARY, -mrt-rc (lAt., 
infirm.)— An hospital for the rectqition and 
medical treatment of the sick poor. }»' ortnnatcly , 
in Ernest all of the considerable towns of this 
country, -there are now establisuients of this 
description, supported either by i>uhlio sub- 
scriptions or by private endowments, {Sec 
Ho8PrrAL.)t 

IN FORMA PAUPERIS, mfor^-rna 

pavf-per^s (liatin, in tho condition of a pxuper). — 
A Law term applicable to persons wbo^ on account 
of poverty, are allowed to sue as paupers —that 
is, obtain leave to disi^nse with paying the fee® 
Of court and other costs. 

INFORMATION, Ui-for-imi'-ekun (Lat.» 

— In Law, an accusation, or com- 
{fiaint, against a defendant for some orimiuai 
o^ence« Informations are of various sorts : firsts 
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such as ar« partly at th« suit of the Crowir and 
partly at that of a subject ; and, second, such as 
are in tlie name of the (Jrowii only. The latter 
are of two kinds^those that are truly and pro- 
l)erly her Majesty’s own suits, and filed by her 
own immediate ofiiccr, the attorney-general, and 
those in which, though the <iuceu is nominal pro- 
sociitor, yet it is at the relation of some private 
person, or common informer, ami they are filed 
by the queen’s coroner and the attorney in the 
coiut of (Queen’s Bench. The fonner are for 
Siuch enormous misdemeanours ae peculiarly tend 
to disturb or cnthinger her government, or to 
molest or affront her in the discharge of her royal 
functions ; the latter, any gross and notorious 
inisdcineaaom’s, riots, Ac , not par ticvilarly tend- 
ing to disturb the government, but yet <leserving 
public anirna<l version. The term is also applied 
to a suit on belialf of tlio Crown as to any mis- 
^ applicatioji of a public charity, or on behalf of 
tlie j>roporty of an idiot or a lunatic j and to a 
written statement made before a justice of the 
f)eace ])revious to obtaining a summons. 

INFORMER. - A person who sues for 
penalty under some statute which awarcla the 
)><‘jialty or some part of it to the poison who 
gives information— -a method adoptijd to facilitate 
the conviction of oft'enders. A class of persons 
popularly known as “ oommon informers *’ at one 
time made a living by summoning tradesmen for 
])otty offences against the excise laws. If caught, 
such persons geuyially received rougli treatment 
at tlio hands of a mob. The alteration of the 
laws und the api>ointmeut of official inspectors 
Lave got rid of these worthies. 

INHFUUTANCE, in‘h-er^ ’e-tans (from Lat., 
hteras, an heir.)— 'A term aiiplied in Law to a 
perpetual or continuing right to an estate invested 
in a person and his heus. The carums of inherit’ 
am e by which it wa.s governed directed tho dc- 
sccriD of real property thrimghout the lineal and 
collateral consanguinity of tho owner, dying in- 
tfsi-itc, wlio IS technically hallod the muchasot. 
'Phest) canons were materially altei'ed by 3 & 4 
WjU. IV, c. 106. {Set I>K 3 CiaJT.) 

Older of Inheritance. — The new and revised c.anons 
arc iM loilows : — (i> That inheritances Khali lineally 
descend to tho Usue of the person who last died on- 
titlfd, ui Uifnitum , 0 ) that the mala iaeiie shall be 
admtttwl before the female ; (?) that where there are 
two of more males in equal degree, the oHest only 
shall iuherit, hnt the females altogether ; (4) that the 
lineal descendants, in ivJiniUvn, of any person de- 
ceased, shall represent their ancestor— that is, shall 
stand la the same place as the pereon himself would 
have done had ho been living ; (5) that on failure of 
lineal descendants, or issue of the ixMrson last entitled, 
the inheritance shaU asemul and desuond to ilio lineal 
ancestors, and to tlie collateral relatives of the 
piirelia.ser ; M that the ne-arest lineal ancestor 8l1.1l I 
be the heir of the putebaser, in preference to any of 
tho (losceodants of such lineal ancoMlor, and Co more 
remote lineal ancestor shall succeed next after, or its 
default of him ; so that tho father shall be proforn'd 
to a bi-other or sister, and a more remote lineal ances- 
tor to any of his issue, other than a nearer lineal an- 
neator or hia issue ; an<i subject to this rule and to 
the next, tin) descent to the collateral slmU be subject 
to the second, third, and fourth canons ; (7) that, as 
between coffaferals of a purchaser, a reiation of tho 
hal/-hiood shall succeed next after any relation in the 
same degree of the wholo blood and his issue; where 
the common ancestor Shall be a male, and next after 
tho common ance«^, where sucli common ancestor 
shall be a femaK >?k> tfiat the brother of tho half- 
blood, oa the partlof the shall inherit next 

after the si'stets of im whole biootbon the part of the 
father and tlunr issue ; and the brother of the Imlf- 


blood on the part of the mother shall inherit 
nest after the mother. The collaterals of the half- 
blood of a person last oiititlcd, wlio was not a purchaser, 
will take In a course of descent from the purchaser of 
whose whole blood they are, by force of tho direction, 
that in every ease tlic descent shall be traced from tho 
purchaser (y) That in lineal ascending, and in col- 
lateral inheritances, the male stock shall be preferred 
to the female (that is. the male ancestors and kindred 
derived from the blood, however remote, shall be 
admitteil before female ancestors and kindred derived 
from their blood, however near), unless where tlie lands 
have in fact descended from a female. Therefe,ro 
under the new law, none of tho maternal ancestors of 
tho person from whom the descent is to be tracfd (viz., 
the i>urchaser), nor any of their descendants, are 
capable of inheriting, until all Ids paternal ancestors 
and their ilosoeudants sliall have failed ; and also no 
fetpale paternal aiicoatorof such person, nor any of her 
de.'ibemlants, is, or are, capable of inheriting, until all 
his Tnale paiernal anooslorsand their dcscendant.s siiall 
have failed ; and no female matt-nial ancestor of sncli 
person, nor any of her descendant.*!, is, or are, capable 
of Inheriting iintil all his in.'ilo maternal a: cesLor-s and 
their descendants have failed. (9) When tliore shall 
be a total failure, of heirs of the purchaser, or where 
any Lands shall be descendible, as if an ancestor had' 
been tho purchaser tlicreof, and them shall be a tot.al 
failure of the lieirs of such ancestor, then, and in every 
.8ueh case, the land shall descend, and the descent shall 
thenceforth be traced from tlie person last entitled to 
tho land, as if he had been the purchaser thert-of (a * & 
23 Vict. c. 35, B ly' This enactment is to bo read as 
part of the 3 4 Will. IV. c. 106, s. 20. 

INHIBITION, in-hiV ’ish’Uii . — Tn Scotch 
Law, a wnt isBued to prohibit a person fiorn 
alienating hia heritable estate until the debt of 
the creditor be jiaid. 

[NJUNOTION, m-junk' -iihvn (Lat., in’ 
junelio ), — A WTrit which issues under the soul of 
a court of equity, in order to restrain proceedings 
in other courts, &c. Injunctions are U'siially 
divided into common and special, the fonnu'i* 
being granted to restrain proceedings in a court 
of law, hut do not o.xtend to stiiy proceedings in 
tho admimlty or spiritual courts ; t)io latter 
being granted to stay proceedings in tho bpintual 
courts, the courts of admiralty, or in some ntiier 
courts of equity, to rosttaiii the negotiation of 
notes and bills of exchange, the sale of Lind, tho 
sailing of a ship, transfer of stock, Ac. '^I'lie 
variety of cases is almost endless in winch a 
court of equity grants relief to a plaintiff, in le- 
.stralning the commission or the coiitinuaiicc of 
some act of the defendant. . 

INJURY, iu'-J,i-re (J^at., injnria). —Some- 
thing done by a person contrary to law, to tho 
hurt of another person or his property. Accord- 
ing to Blackstone, injuries or private wrongs are 
an infringement or privation of the private or 
civil rights belonging to individuals considered as 
individuals. 

INN, in (Sax. inn ), — A jilace of entertjiin- 
ment for travellers. If any inkeoper, or other 
victualler, hangs out a sign and opens his house 
for travellers, it is an implied engagement to 
entertain all persons who travel that way, and 
upon this universal assumption an action will lie 
against him for damages, if ho, without good 
reason, refuses to admit a traveller. Innkeepers 
are also responsible for tho safe custody of tho 
goods of their guests while they are under tlieir 
roof ; but if tho goods are lost through ajiy negli- 
gence of the owner himself, or stolen by his ser- 
vant or oompaniou, then the responsibility of the 
innkoeper ceases. 

in*’mU (Lat., innatus. 
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inborn).— Such ideas as bolong to tho mind from 
its birth. NotwithstaiuUiig some metaphysical 
iirguuietits to tho effect that tho mind of the 
ncw-)iorn baby is like a blank sheet on which any- 
thing may be written, and that all ideas are the 
result of experience and association, it is now 
gtnn rjlly agreed among philosophers, that the 
mind is originally constituted with its own funda- 
luontal laws of thought, which will inevitably 
cause it to develop only to certain effects, and 
that at the same time a certain ei^ternal inllucnoo, 
a contact with the outward world, is absolutely 
necessary, without which it would not develop 
at all. 

INNOCENT’S DAY, iV-no-5cn^, a festival 
celebrated in the calendar on the 28th December 
(in tho Eastern Church on the 29U1), iii coin- 
inoniordtioii of the murder of the infants by 
lleioil, wiion he wished to destroy the infant 
Saviour. 

INNUENDO, iji-nu^-en-do (Greek neim, to 
nod with tho head). — In Law, a pleading, in 
case s of libel or slander, jiointiug out who or 
^wliat was meant by the libellous matter or 
\iesciiption. 

INQUEST, in'-kvmt (Lat., inqumtio)^ in 
Law, is an inquiry into any cause, civil or 
criminal, by juior.s impanel]e<l for that i»urpose. 
An inquest of office is an inquiry made by the 
kirig’.s oflicer, his sheriff, coroner, or escheator, 
or by writ to them sent for that purpose, or by 
commissioners sixicially apjiointcd, concerning 
any matter that entitles tho king to the posaea- 
.sion of lauds or tenements, goods or chattels ; as 
forfeiture for offences, wreck, treasure trove, &;c. 
A coroner’s iiKpicst, lield by a coroner and a 
jury, is for the purjiose of inquiring when any 
person is slain, or dies suddenly, or in prison, 
concerning tlio manner of his death, and is One 
of the gieatebt safeguards of life in this country. 
It is indispensable that the coroner and the jury 
^{hould liavc a view of the body; for if the body 

not found tjio coroner cannot sit. If any be 
found guilty by this inquest, of murder or other 
liomiciuo, the coroner is to commit them to 
prison for furtlier trial, and is also to inquire 
concerning their hinds, goods, and chattels, 
which are foi foiled theieby. If a body jiable to 
iiKpiofit has been buried before the facts came to I 
the knowledge of the corOner, he has power to 
cause it to be disintcrreil, for the purpose of 
holding tho inquest. The coroner is required to 
put in writing the evidence given to the jury be- 
fore him, or as much thereof as shall be material; 
and to deliver the same to the proper officer of 
the court in which the trial is to be, before or'at 
the opening of the court, in all cases in which 
any person shall be indicted for manslaughter or 
murder ; and he has also ^thority to bind, by 
recognizance, all such persons as know or declare 
anything material touching the said manslaughter 
or mufdcr, to appear at the trial, and there:* to 
jirosecute, or give evidence against tho party 
charged. (See Coroner.) 

INQUIRY, COURT OF* {See Oourt- 
Martiar.) 

INQUIRY, WRIT OF, a term applied in 

Law to a judicial ^ocess addressed to the sheriff 
of the county in Which tho venue is laid, to 
summon a jury, in order tp inquire what damages 
a plaintiff has sustained in an action upon tho 
case where juttgment Jbes by default. 
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tribunal, known also as the Holy Office, of tho 
Homan Catholic Church for the discovei'y and 
puuislirnont of heretical beliefs and jiraotict's. 

In tho later days of the Roman empire, when 
Christianity was the religion of the laws 
existed for tho punishment of tliose vdio rejected 
tho national creed ; and the emperors Theodosius 
and Justinian appointed officials who were styled 
inquisitors. TJve persecutions by the Tapal Oliurch 
of the Waldenses, Alhigonses, aiul other so'callcd 
heretical sects are notorious in history («c«? various 
headings) ; and the fourth Lateran Council ( 1215) 
and another council held at Toulouse, urged the 
duty of increased vigilance on the part of tho 
orthodox. In 1215, Dominic was appointed 
first Inquisitor-General by tho Lateran Council ; 
and in 1233, the so-called Holy Oifleo was 
dollnitely constituted by Pope Gregory IX., tho 
direction being intrusted to tho newly estab- 
lished Dominican Order. {See Dominicans.) 
The honour of being the first Inquisitor-General 
who burnt heretics must be awarded to Petro de 
Verona (known to the Church as Peter Martyr), 
who Was assassinated in 1252 by a person whom 
he had accused, and for his services m repressing 
heresy was canonized. Tho Inquisition was 
established in Aregouin 1233, in Venice in 1240, 
in France in 1255, andmCastiloandLoonin 1290. 

In 1483, in the reign of Kcrdinand and Isabella, 
the institution was firmly established in Spain 
by two bulls issued by Sixtus IV., and the in- 
famous Torquemada was appointed Inquisitor- 
GonoraL In 1540 it spread into Portugal, and in 
1571 was introduced into Peru and Mexico, by 
Philip II. of Spain, whoso reign is known as 
‘‘the Spanish reign of terror,’’ owing to the re- 
morseless cruelty of the officials of the Inquisi- 
tion. In Ifeily tho instj[tution found little favour, 
being subjected to considerable limitations by tho 
imperial power, and was effuctwalJy resistnl la 
Najiles. In Franco, the edict of Nantes, 1598s 
abolished tho Inquisition in tliat country ; and 
when the edict was revoked in 1685 by louis XIV, , 
ho refused to i>eruut the Inquisitiop to he ro- 
estahlished. In 17S7, the tribuna) wa,'- abolished 
in Tuscany and liOmbardy. Napqieorj siipi)resRed 
it in Spain in 1808, and in i8i;^'the Cortes for- 
mally confirmed the abolition. } Ferdinand Vlir 
revived it in 1814, but it was finally abolished by 
tho Cortes in 1820. In tho Papal States, li)e 
Inquisition punished only by hnprisonmeut and 
the imposition of official disabilities ; and tliere 
is no record of any capital i^unishniont having 
been inflicted. In n>odern times, the duties of 
the Roman Inquisition were limited to tlie ex- 
amination of books and trial of offences against 
Church laws. The most tijrriblc cihnes com- 
mitted by the Inquisition were in Sim hi. No 
complete authentic reconl vf the punishineiits 
inflicted exists ; but Llorente, a historian who 
had good means of iuformajiion, estimates that in 
036 years 32,000 persons wwe burnt, and 293,0^ 
Were condemned to the peaialties.^ In the 
century, the rigour of th^ Spanish Inquisition 
abated; in tho reign of Oharles HI. it wes for- 
bidden to punish capita^y without the Royal 
warrant, and in 1770 it was enacted that arrests 
could not be made withtyljb tho Royal authority. 
Previously, a partjr sust^cted or denounced was 
arrested and detained iii pri.son foi an indefinite, 
period, and when at Ifijugtli put upon his trial, 
was not confronted with hia accuseis, whose 
names even were unknown to him. Tlic accused 
was frequently put to khe torture,., to extort a 
I U 
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oonCessioa of guilt, and was liable to bo bntnt, to 
l>e decapitated, imprisoned in tlu* galleya, or con- 
demned to lose bis proiierty, aiwl be branded with 
civil infamy. 

IN BE, in re (Lat., moaning literally, in the 
an abbreviative expresbion used in Law 
for in the matter of^ ia the case of^ &o. 

INSOLVENCY, in-soV'Ven se (Lat.,iw, not; 
(fotvo, I pay). — In Law, the state of a person who 
has not snhioient property for tlie fiill payment 
of bis debts. Several stfitutes at various periods 
were enacted for the relief of insolvent debtors, 
until the union of the Bankrupt and lusolvoni 
courts in i86r. {^ce BANKttUFtcy.) 

INSPEOTOB, in-spek' ’tor . — In the Army 
an officer intrusted with various duties of super- 
vision. There are inspectors-geaeral of each 
branch of the service, whose duty it is to make 
periodical inspection for the purpose of oscer- 
taming Whether duties arc properly performed 
ana any deficiencos exist ; inspectors of inferior 
military rank, os Inspectors of musketiy. In 
iyhe police force, an inspector is an olBcur next in 
grade to the superintendent of a division, his 
principal duties being to see that the sergeants 
and constables under his control perform their 
duties properly, and to receive charges at the 
station-house. There aro also inspectors of 
schools and of factories, gentlemen of ex- 
ceptional qualifications, who have to pass ex- 
amations before reooiving an appointment ; and 
other inspectors connected with dc|>artm&ut3 
of tlie civil service. 

IN8PIBAT10N, in-ftpi-ra* -shun (Iiatm, I 

spifo^ to breathe). --A theological term implying* 
the breathing into the soul of man by the 
pi vine Spirit, a figurative expression oi-iginating 
in the statement in the Book of Geucsi.s, that 
“ the Lord God formed man out of the dust 
of the ^ouud, and breathed lnto,4iis nostrils the 
breath life, and man became a living soul/^^ 

I rtspiratiOn is gcneiully understood to mean thb 
gif tof a poW^erof communicating knowledge super- 

II iturally imported, and beyond the reach of un- 
oT led human vntolligence. It also means the 
gift of spirituiSi perception and appreciation; 
and in that aeujje the prayer in the Oommunion 
service of the Clmrch of England asks, “ Oleanso 
the thoughts of aur hearts by the inspiration of 
Thy holy Spil-iti that wo may perfectly love 
Thee, and worthify magnify TUy Holy name.” 

Inspiration of themoly Soriptures. —This pbroso in- 
cliideB too ideas '.vat of the original inspirdlion of 
t!vc' patriurchs, prophets, cvangeli't^, ttu<1 others ; and, 
secondly ot those who pi ejiervcd the otteraaces and 
arranged thorn in tb« onier in which they now appear, 
Tiierchas been and much cfmtrovcr-^ey na to the ex- 
tent of this Ittsjiimtldn, the advocates of pUnar^ or 
<<oniplete, inspiration: mafutain that not only ideas, 
but the very words ini which they arc expressed were 
the result of direct Inaj^’ration ; consctiuently tliafe the 
^<cripfc^ro8are^5b^augV,/t^t thi sole work of the Holy 
without error, and that their authenticity iutsbien 
divinely preserved mail translations-** every verse of 
th i Bible, every word m it, every syUable of it^svety 
letter of it, is the direct uitterauce of the Most High/' 
From this point of view* the wiormn readings, the 
praaence pf obvious ernors and contradictions, and 
the ackiiowlodged necCMxty for rcvisl- nof the text pre- 
.sents apparently unalpswemble dhhmilties. (.^le 
LirautAnv Bn<ToitVvOi'')s. pther divines and tbeolopi- 
cal writeis fimit tn^lrat^n to idoas and relleioua 
doctriue‘<, (he tahgnage is tliatot ihe 

human writers, tiiotdf ti*«‘ Holy and that in 

matters of acieneond ooljbai-y' history, the authors 
only exhibited the knoWIed^ they bad aequhed byi 


ordinary means. The advocates of plenary Inspiration 
say that the apparent inconsistences between what 
are generally accepted as facts established by science, 
and the statements of Scripture are due to man’s im- 
perfect knowledge, that tlie .so-called facts are not facta, 
and that, as more is known, so will the inspiration of 
the Scriptures be vindicated. We must be careful to 
distinguish between ideas and the words on which 
they are expressed. The idea may be divinely com- 
municated, the message intrusted for delivering of 
Idvlne authority, and yot the words be the speaker's 
own. The advocates of plenary inspiration, however, 
write various passages which appear to favour th el r views; 
among them, the command given to Moses in Midian, 
** Go, and £ Vail be with thy mouth, and teach thee what 
to say," in reply to his plea, *' I am slow of siicech and 
of a slow tongue;” and again the assurance of the 
(Saviour to His disciples, “ When they deliver yon up 
take no thought how ot what ye shall speak, for it 
shall be given you at that same hour wliat ye shall 
speak.” Some believers in plenary Inspiration go so 
far as to suppose that, when the Haviotir employed 
t>arables and apologues to enforce doctrine or illustrate 
principles, the imrmtives were literally true, the per- 
sonages having had a real existence, because, they 
argue, the incarnate Saviour could not have given 
utterance to a Action ; and that Dives and Lazarus, 
the unjust steward, the lord of the vinyard, and the 
foolish virgins, were actual persons, instead of ideal 
figures or apologues, a very general fonn of teaching in 
oriental countries. 

“IirSPmED, THE.”. —A small American 
sect, known also “The Oommiinity of Tiiio 
Inspiration,” who retain some of the doctrines of 
the old German mystics, Bochine and others ; 
reject Bacrarnonts and practise a tuatcrial com- 
munism. They profess to receive divine inspira- 
tion when in a somnambulistic state. Tiieir head- 
quarters are in Iowa. 

INSTALLATION, in’Stal’lai'-^hnn (Lat., 
tJt, and stallum. a seat), — ^A term npidiod to the 
ceremony of mstatiug persons in honours and 
dignities. Tims, wo si)eak of the in.‘:taUation of 
a knight of the Garter in the chapel of St. Gt orge 
bt Windsor ; the installation of a chancellor in a 
university ; or of a dean, prebendary, or other 
ecclesiastical dignitary (except a bislion, who is 
“ enthroned ”), in the stall of the catlicdral .to 
which be belongs. 

IN STATU QUO, in literally, 

“the place in which,” — a plirasu synonymous 
with “ in the siiine place.” 

INSTINCT, in^~,‘tfinkt (liat., instuirtm}, in- 
wardly moved, .suggestion, impulse).-- The dif^- 
tinction between instinct and reason has greatly 
perplexed phiio^iophers. Avoiding subtleties <»f 
definition, it may perlmp.s be safely said that all 
animals (and^ with some limitations vegetables, 
may be included) are endowed with certain ten- 
clenoies the exercise of wliioli is necessary to 
support existence. Instinct in reference to the 
animal creation has been tersely, if rather 
quaintly, defined, as “God thinking for those 
who as yet are unable to think for themselves.” 
As the mental powers .strengthen, the le.ssons of 
experience are ad<led to the impulses of instinct, 
and the reasoning i>owers direct and supplement 
'*lhe original unreasoning tondencics. An instinc- 
tive action is iTcrfortned without any conscious- 
ness on the part of the agent of the end which 
it Serves ; it is effected as perfectly the first time 
as at any subsequent period ; ana is unsuscept- 
ible of any adaptation to i>ar^cula.r emergencies ; 
while a reasonable action, on the contrary, is one 
which always implies a oans»iousne.ss, ou the part 
of the agent, of the end isi view— wbleh becomes 
only progressively i>erfeQy.Kiid which Is capable 
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of being variously modifies.! according to existing 
i!iroiimstance'<. Thw» classes of theories have 
lM?eu pro])o.-cd. to account for tile instinctive 
iictisjns : -I. The physical, which makes them do- 
pead upon the structure and orgauization of the 
iwiiinal. 2. Tho psychical, which regartls them 
as the result of mental powers or faculties pos- 
nobsed by the animals, analogous to those of the 
understanding in man. 3. The suijernatural, 
which V10WS them as the workings of an intolli- 
gouco superior to man, or the Supreme Being. 
Of this last opinion was Sir Isaac Newton. T'ho 
distinction made between man and the lower 
animals by some writers is, that the latter nevdr 
attain reasoning powers, but that all their acts 
are instiiictivc— a very untenable proiiositioii iu 
tho presence of tho admitted sagacity of animals, 

• iMid the evidence of their habitual perception of 
the connection between effect and cause. 

T N 8TITUT E , in-stit*-nte,-^A term of Scotch 
IjHW denoting the porsoii who is fir^t entitled to 
take an entailed estate. 

INSTTTUIT^kS.'" The elementary treatise 
on the Roman or civil law. 

INSTITUTION, in-sti-lu-shiin. — In Ecclesi- 
astical Law. the authoritative flp])uintmcnt to a 
beiK'lice by the person with whom such right of 
apppointmont ultimately rests. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, iri’Sim’VUin/- 

tal (from Lat., instrument am. an iustrumeut). — 
All music composed for instruments is so called, 
in conn'iulistinction to vocal music. This term is 
nmre esirccially applied to comiiositions in which 
there is no part for the voice. Great teohnioal 
knowledge of tho properties of the various mtisi-- 
cjil instrumoutb employed is necessary in arrang- 
ing a piece of music for an orchestra, or “instru- 
mentation ” as it is tcohnically called. 

INTEL! jEOT, in’-tel-kkt (Lat., intHkcHs^ 
from intellv/o^ 1 ' perceive a difference, I uttder- 
^?taiid).~One of the principal divisions of the 
human miud, as distinct from the will and the 
seiiHational powers. The intellect includes all 
those powers by which we acquire, t'otain, and 
exte nd our knowledge ; as, perception, memory, 
iin.igiuation, judsment, &o. It is usual to dis- 
tinguisli the intellectual from the moral powers. 
Aristotle employs the word nous for intoUcct, 
and uses it in two principal significations — the 
o)jc (like reason in its first meaning) denoting, in 
general, our higher faculties of thought aUd 
knowledge; the other, in special, the faculty, 
habit, place of principles, that is, of self-evident 
and self-ovidoncing notions and judgments. In- 
tellectiialisra, or intellectual philosophy, is applied 
to a particular system which regards thelntpileot 
as tlie only true source of our knowledge, itl op- 
)>osition to sensualism, which regards the senses 
ill that light. 

TNTENDANT, ainy^4avJiyydan[y\ (Ft.) — 

The title in France, before tho Hevolution, of tho, 
governor or chief officer of a province. Napoleon 
restored the office, but gave (md name of prefect, 
the old title being extremely ,uhvopu 3 Wi the 
French army an iutendaht, intmdarU-milUairftf 
is an officer superintending the orgahhnvtion of 
all the civil services attendii^g ftti acfifiy in the 
field. He combines, to some extent, the functions 
of the quartermaster general, the commissary- 
general, and the hospital direetox of the English 
army, with other duties. 


INTENTION, FIRST AND SECOND, 

in-ten^-shun (Lot., intentiOy having the mind bent 
on an object). — terms introduced by the 
schoolmen to disiiugaish oertain classes 
thought. A first lutcntion is a conception of a 
thing, or tilings, formed by tho mind from ex- 
ternal materials, or materials existing without 
itself. A Second intention, on the other hr.iul , is a 
conception of another conception, or coneo pi-ions 
formed by the miud from materials existing in 
itself. Thus, man, animal, stone are first in- 
tentions, being eonooptioiis formed from external 
materials; while genus, B]>ecios, Ac., are secoml 
intentions, being fonncii from fir.st intentions. 

INTERCESSION, DOCTRINE OF,— 

The doctrine of tho continued intercession of 
Christ on behalf of those Ho hna rejleemed, 
present considerable difficulties to tho theologian, 
Tho texts mainly relied on are : “ Who i.s even at 
ths right hand of Cod, who also makoth intei- 
ccb'siou for ua,'’ Rom. viii. 34; “Seeing He ever 
livoih to make intercession for them,”" Heb. vii.^ 
25 ; and, “ If any man sin, wo have an ailvocato* 
with the Father, Jesus Christ tlio righteous/’ 
.1. John ii. I. The difllciilty is to roconcilo tho 
finished work of^ salvation liy Christ 011 tho ( h-oss 
with a subserpient advocacy in heaven. Soino 
commentators rather lamely explain that iu 
the presence of God the Father Christ “cou- 
staiitly presents the merits of His death as a 
reason why those who come to Him should bo 
saved,” or that “ Ho presents our interests before 
tho mercy-seat in heaven.” Frobahly tho pas- 
sages refer to those who have aoceiited wilvatioii 
by the at<mornenfe, but while on oartli are subject 
to temptations to fall away from the faith, and 
who need the continual strengthening and teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit,^ and on whovse behalf 
Christ in heaven makes interceRbion, as on earth 
suffered for tlicUi. Frotostanis and OathoUca 
alike hold the doctrine of inlercossion, but tho 
latiicr believe also in tho iiitercos.sion of tlm 
Virgin ami Iho saints, who, however, in their'' 
opiuion, do not intercede for men with Cod, but 
with the Savioiu’. 

INTERDICT, in'-tei'-dilt (Lat., interdkium, 
prohibitation). — In tho Roman Catholic cliuroh, 
this is a mode of censure adopted against a 
kingdom, province, or town, in consequence of 
gome offence alleged to have been committed by 
tho people or lulers. In terms of this intenLict, 
all kinds of church benefits are denied to such 
place ; there is no chinch service, iiud no adminis- 
tralion of the sacraments. Sometimes, however, 
tho rigour of these interdicts has been mitigulod 
in particular ; permitting the baptizing of 
infanta, the glviffe absolution to dying person-s, 
Ac. In tho Middle Ages, this was tho most 
tcrriblo blow tliat could be inflict»xl upon a 
prince or people, and has sometimes iho effect of 
throwing a people into a state of rebellion, in 
copsequcivce of which the prince was cornix-’lled 
ttO sue for {wu'Cton from the pontiff. Jufcordicts 
appear to have beeft first made use of by tho 
bishops in tbo oth century ; but thi*y were after- 
wards adopted bj| the popes. In 998, when 
Robert of France was married to Bertha, his 
cousin, Gregory V. interdicted the whole countiy, 
and obliged the king to dissolve the union, Scot- 
land, Roland, France, and England were placed 
under interdict at various times in the 12th and 
i3th centuries. In lattr times the “general" 
interdict has faUen into disuse ; but personal and 
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local intcrdij'ts have somethnoM heeti resorted to. the nuncio^ who represents the jjupe at the courts 
Tile iuterdict of fire and water ignis el of kings nud crni)erors. 


interpleader, 

V ceeding in a suit where a person owes a debt or 

tlnnn or granting them nro or water. c , .. \ . . -n 4.1 i i 

° ^ , . . j . rent to one of the parties, but, till the Jietermnifi- 

In Scotch Law, an interdict is an order issued by tion of it Iia dn.>« not Udoav +0 wliii-h Up ac- 

therourtof Session, or the Shcrirt Couit, forhidding it, Jie does not know to wiuoii. iie ac- 

Home act from being done cordmgly desires that they may interideai , so 


INTERDTC T ION, in ter <hk'-shitn, - A 


that he may bo .safe in the payment ; in which 
case it is usual to order the money to be paid 


ju’occss of Scotch law by which imbecile persons court, for the benefit of such of the iiartios 
may restrain themselves or be restrained from as the court, upon hearing, shall deciee it to be 


the performance of certain legal acts. The dmj^ 


foj’incr \)rocess is known as “ voluntary,” the 
latter aa “ judicial ” interdiction. 

INTERIM, in’-ter -ini (I/dt., in the mean- 


INTERREGNUM, in-Ur-reg' -nnm (Lntin, 
intevy between: regnuniy kingly goveniment). — 
The jxiriod during' which a throne is vacant, the 


time). The name given to fonnuUiiea of faith interval between the death of one king and 
and disci [iliue drawn up by order of the emperor accession of another. 

Cliailcs \^, with a view to reconcile the differ- iATmi?i3A^i?xrT'Tn\r ■ 4 / i /t x- 

cneca existing between Trotestants and Roman . J* RR j ta-frr-ven (Latin, 
C^itliohcs. I'iiey received tlic name because they tocome hetwecn).-~Awouluscd 

weie only temporary measures, adopted till a to express the amexl interpc^ition of one 
general council should decide upon the disputed the domestic afi.urs of another, hirice the con- 
points. They were mostly in favour of the of Vienna, this right of intervention has 

O.itbolica, almost the only points conceded to the oecome distinctly recognized, and has been acted 
fmtheraiis being the marriage of the clergy and ficMneritly than formerly. The 


ijiitiierans being the marnage 01 the clergy and 
thn use of the cup in the saciamcut of the Lord’s 


right of every nation to increase its national 
Supper. The projects pleased neither paity. <lo\nmions, wealth, and power, by all innocent 
Three interims wore drawn up - that of llatisbon, lawful means, is an incontrovertible right 
15-ti ; of Augsburg, 1548; and of Leipsic in the recognized by the U‘<age 

same year. oinnioii of nations ; but when the exercise of 

TNrrpi,uji TVTm’iTmvTci . . , HiL light directly interferes witli the soveieign 

I fer-Vin' -e-tt’shum rights of other states, then the light of interveii- 
( Lac,, between the lines).-- Additions or connec- tion, or interference of otlier states, is requisite 
tioiiR to a legal deed, written either on the margin to preserve llu* balance of power. 


or between tlie hne-s. The itiiiials of the person 
signing the deed tiro ordinarily appended to these 
alterations, to show that tlaey are genuine. 


INTESTACY, in-tesf-Ut' *'’(Lat., ???,uot; and 
tesiovy I testify), —In Law, denoting the dying 


TNTTK’Pi/inTTT'rvPv . , without having made a will. 

I ^ I EIvLOtyUTORi j m-tev-lok -u-tor-c fnt/'iV r/^ \ Aisr 


(l>at , inter, between; and houor, 1 specie). 


INTOXICATION, 


term in Law aiiplied to those judgments which drunkemicss is no excuse for any wrong 

are given in the middle of a cause, iqiori some dninken person. By the Intoxicat- 

jdea, jiroceeding, or default, which is only inter- ^^^2, 01017 person 

im iliate, and does not finally determine or com- highway or public ].biee, or in 

ploto tbe suit. The term is most oommuiay ap- **” liable to a penalty of los. and 

jiliod to tlu).se incomplete judgments whereby the offence, within twelve mouths, to 

light of thephiintilF is hidee<l established, but and on a third offence, within twelve inouths, 
the quantum of damages sustained by him is not drunk while in charge of a horse 

ascertained, which can only be done by the inter- carriage or of a gun is punishable with a fine 


\eiition of a jury. 

IN TTiRMEDlATE STATE 


“Theologians 


of 20., or imprisonment for a month. 

INTRANSIGENTES, 


anrl Ibblieal critics have been much rrerploxed by ^.P^R-y extreme Republicans in Spain, other- 
tluj question, what becomes of the souls of the known as Irrecoiicil cables, who in 1873 with- 
doad in the period between liodily death and the 4 *'*^'''^ from tlie Cortes, and were the cause of great 
resurrection, fcjcupture does not give a clear United with Communists, they licdd 

rcqily. All Roman Catholics and many Protes- Uarlhagena against tho authorities for about five 
taiits believe in an intermediate state, in which 

tIieyareclxiao(l.yc(,r<lingtotlK!irclwraot(.rBand INTUITION, in-tu-iah'-un (Lat in- 
rfwda Jotio in Hus lite. The Catholics believe titeor, I behoU),~-A term applied to that ’power 
111 a punfyii^ J urgatory ; and some Protestants of the human mind by which a thing is known 
suiipose that the children of God enter into or comprehended immediately? m soon as iHs 
beaven, while the impenitent are cast out, the perceived or attended to. When the mind ner- 
Btate (if reward and pumshnig commencing im- eeives the agreement or disagreeing t of two 
mediat(*ly , and that the Judgment-dav will bo ideas, immediately by themselves without thn 
ish,r?r“ P“”- iVyention of any “ iMvo ^ for in 

TWL^T>ii^T?xrrr ^ proving or ex- 

INTERMBNTs (aS’ccBURUL.) ammmg, but perceives the truth, ns the eye 

INTERNATIONAL LAW / t * w v directed towards it. 

black, 


XX-rrti-r.vi-s'vrTTxri^Ty-v xt 7 . ; . — vamw nxiivsj ID wub UiaCK, 

I N J LtCNUNUlO,^ in-tcr-nuii'^she-o (Lat,, t“»t a circle is not a triangle. Things that are 
iiUernuiu'ius), — Generally a messenger between by intuition cannot bo made more cor- 


two courts or governments, and ipore particularly *^'4 argnmonts thant^ they are at first, 
applied to a representative of the pope, sent to Axioms are propositions known by intuition. 
Bm.'ill states and republics, as dUtinguished from INUNDATION, in-iWi-ito'-tion.-Tho over- 
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fltw of ii river swollen by heavy rains. 4 l]!Hany 
terrible disasters have resulted from this cause. 

INVENTION OF THE CROSS. (6Vr 

Cross. 

INVENTORY, in' ‘■ven-to-re. — schedule of 
goods or property, setting forth particulars re- 
specting them. An executor or admini.stfator 
makes out a bill of the elFocts of a deceased 
person, for the information of parties having an 
interest in the distribution. In Scotch Law, the 
term apjdics to the various pledges or deeds and 
documents produced in a suit or action, and to 
an enumeration of the titles of an estate shown 
to a purchaser. 

INVESTITURE, in-vea'-ii-tnre (Fr.)— The 
actual coivcyancc of feudal lands hy a lord to liis 
vassal. Investitures were introducc<l at a time 
when the art of writing, was but little known, and 
lecourso was had to the open and notorious de- 
livery of i»o‘^scss]on in tlio presence of the other 
vass.nls, wlio, in case of a disputed title after- 
wauls, might hear witness to the fact. The 
claims iimlor the feudal laws of secular poten- 
tates to grant investitures to ecclesiastics, on the 
jiU'H that by aslumiiig temporalities, they became 
feudatories, led to many acrinioiiious disputes 
between the Church and the laity. In 1075, 
tjr».g()ry VTI. condemned, under penalty of ex- 
coniinmiicatioii, the practice of lay investiture. 
A kmd of coininomiso was effected between the i 
E.niKTor of (Termiiny and tlic Tojio hy the Con- 
cordat t)f A\^:)ims, in 1122, the former reassurning 
l.is chum to invi'stitures with the ling and pas- 
toial hti/l’. the symliolsof ecclesiastical authority, 
but ictaining tJio touch of tJie sce]>tro. 

INV(K;ATK)N OF saints, in the 

lloinuu (\itliolic church, is the calling upon or 
jiiaying to the saints that they iiiteicedc with 
(hid for men. Tlic invocation of saints hs believed 
to have been intriMlucod as eaily as the 4tli cen- 
tiuy, and it soon became general in the Church, 
lu^ till! cri'Lil of Pmks IV. it is said ‘‘that the 
saitits reigning together with Christ arc to be 
hoiiourcil and invocated, that they offer prayers 
to Clod for us;” and in the catechism of the 
(.’oumnl of Tient they are said to be invoked “be- 
caus>t‘ l.liey always see the face of God, and are 
constitutctl by Kim tJie willing advocates of our 
salvation. [See I.VTKliCKsiiloN. ) 

IONIAN PHILOSOPHY, was the earliest 
of the iihilosophic systems of ancient Greece, ani 
was so called because its advocates were jirin- 
ci pally natives of Ionia. The principal inembei's 
of this school are Tliales, its founder, who is also 
styled the fatlicr of Greek philosophy, Anaxi- 
imunler, Anaximenes, Diogenes of Apollonia, 
Heiaclitus, and Aiiaxagoras. Tlio school chiefly 
concerned itself with speculations regarding the 
origin of nature and the primary materials of the 
world. Anaxagoras dwelt more upon the mov- 
ing princiide by which the elements are brought 
into coinbiuMtious of order and beauty, and iriay 
be regarded as tlie first who cleatly and. broadly 
laid down the loading ilistinclions between mind 
and matter, the former being the moving prin- 
ciple, i>crfcct anil simple, the latter inert matter. 
The Ionia school became extinct before the more 
highly "developed system of fSoorates. 

IRELAND, YOUNG. {See YouKa Ire- 
land.) 

IRELAND, CHURCH OF, — ^The estab- 


lishment of a Chri<itian church in Ireland is gene- 
rally attributefl to St, Tatrick, who in tli« 
ceiiturif founded clmrches with a regular cloigy. 
In the troublous times which followed, consider- 
able disorganization probably took pl.ico, for wo 
find that, in iiii, St. Co|sus, aichhishop of 
Armagh, and Maolmuse, archbishop of (.\'ishel, 
50 bishops, 300 jiriesta, and 3,000 members of 
religious orders attended a synod convened in 
AVestincath, for the purpose of ro-ovgani/.ing 
occlesiaaiical matters and enforcing disciiiline 
among the clergy and laity. The number of 
bishops was reduced to 24, and other regulations 
were agreed to. In 1151, Pope Eugene HI. sent 
Cardinal Tapiriiis to Ireland to confer the palliums 
on the archbishops {see Palliuji), anil in the 
same year it was decided at the Council of Kells, 
that the clergy should be entitled to tithes. The 
laity objected to pay the tithes, wbicli were imb 
enforced until after the Coni|ucst of Ireland by 
the English. When Henry VIIT. had effecii d 
the Ileformation in England, ho proposed to make 
the Irish Church as Protestant as the EiiglisJi, 
and apjjointed Dr. llrowne, who hul been an 
Augustmian friar, hut had turned Protestant, 
archbishop of Dublin. He tooic with him to lu*- 
land an official document announcing “ the ro>al 
will and pleasure of his Majesty, that his sub- 
jects in Ireland, even as those m England, should 
obey his commands in spiritual matic rs as m 
temporal, and renounce tlioir allegiaucG to the 
Sec of Rome.” The Rumun Catholic prelates 
and clergy generally of course ojijio.sed tliis in- 
junction, to commit which f,huy consnlert'd was 
apostacy ; and the arclihishop of Armagh went 
solar as to “Jay a curse on whosoever should 
own his Highness's supremacy, saying that tlie 
isle -aa it is in the Irish chronicles saera - 

belongs to none but the bishop of Rome, and that 
it was the bishop of Romo wlio gave it to tlio 
king's ancostorKS.” An Irish Parliament w,i,s 
summoned in 133'^, and passed Acts declaring the 
king to he the supreme head of the Church in 
iredaud, oulering first fruits and twonlieth ]»€U'ls 
to he paid to the king, and abolishing the autho- 
rity 01 the Pope. The sale of Church lands fol- 
lowed. The English liturgy w'us used for 11 m 
first time on Easter Sunday, 1551, in Cliriib 
Church Cathedial, Dublin, and shortly after- 
wards the primates of all Ii eland were aimuxcil to 
the See of Dublin by Act of l^irliamcnt. During 
the reign of iNTavy, the Protestant bishops wove 
removed and the Roman Oatlioho Bcrvice re- 
stored ; but on the accession of Elizabeth the 
Protestant order was restored. The. cscablishmcn b 
and endowunent of a Protestant (lliurch in a 
country where the great majoiity of the people 
were Catholics was one of the great gricvancrs 
helping to produce the spiiit of di'^content winch 
at various periods lead to outbreaks and stern 
rojiressions. By the Act for the Union of Great 
Britain and Iieland, dated duly 2 , t8oo, the 
Churches of England and Ireland [Ihc Ebtablisheil 
Protestant Cburchj, acknowde<)ged previously to 
be distinct, wore deel a 1 fed to be tlieiicofoith one 
Church, with the doctrine, worship, diHciplnie, 
and government the same aa by Jaw estahb'^ln d 
fur the Church of England, the tivo chuTchea 
being styled “The Uniled C'lnuch of England 
and Ireland.” For nearly seventy .years the lush 
Church establishment w^as a fertile subject of 
piditical and literary controversy. At length, on 
March i, 1869, Mr. Gladstone introduced a Bill 
to put an end to the establishment of the Church 
of Ireland; and on the 26th of July it received 
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the royal assent, and came into .offeet on the ist 
of January, 1871. The cenans for year 

showed that, while there were 4,i4i,93^%oman 
Catholics, there were only 683.295 members of 
the Protestant Ei>iscopal Church. 

Provisions of the Act of 2)ise3tablishment.--The Act 
provkios for the Incorporation of tlio Protestant 
Church of Ireland by united action of the clergy and 
congregations of the Churcli aa es;i.stiog on tile i&t of 
Jannary, 1870. In accordance with that provision a 
charter of incorporation was duly executed, and the 
Bueceodlng provisions of tlio Act go\ern the connection 
between the Connuissionera and the Church. The 
Commissioners are emposvcied, with reference to 
ecclesiastical buildings that Jiave ceased to bo used for 
church purposes, either to sell tlie property or to make 
over such buildings to the Irish ( ommissioners of 
PubUe Works to be preserved as public monuments. 
PvCcJosiastical buildings, in use for church purposes on 
the xHt of January, ty?*, are subject, under the Act, to 
one of two provisiona, i. Every such building, 
riigistered before July i, iSyt, by the corjiorate church, 
as rc(iuircd for church puriioses, is hence the property 
of such corporate church ; or, a, Every such build- 
ing, not lieiiig so registered, the Comraissioners are 
refiuircd to sell, and to add the proceefls to their 
c-omiuon fund, unless it is proved to be private pro- 
perly of individualH or sttbsoribers, wlio are entitled 
to tlicir property therein as though it had not been a 
church or churen building. The Commissioners have 
jHiwcr to grant land to attach to any church residence 
retained by the coiporate church The quantity of 
land is li mi toil tothh ty acres for a sec house, or ten acres 
for any other ecclcsijvslical lesidcnce. Peisoiiai endow- 
ments are respected, but llio term la limited to money 
coiiLributod from private sources since the year 1660. 
'I'iklic vent charges become the property of the Com- 
luissioners. They are entitled to require payment 
t!ii;ic-o/as pn-viously, or to commute the same tor a 
capital sum eipial to 29^ years' purchase, payable down 
or by instalmouts and inteiast on haUnoes of purchase 
luonuy, Hiu'h insUlmeiits not to extend over more than 
5:'- >cai.s, jivery hifiliop, bencflccd clergyman, per- 
manent curate, schoolmaster, clerk, or sexton, actually 
holding and fulUlling the duties of each office re- 
ap*'Ctively on the ist of January, 1871, so long as he 
i‘oiitinues to hold ln» office, is entitled to payment from 
tiie Oummis<;iojier.s of tlie same amount of net income 
as ho was previously entitled to under the establish- 
ment ill virtue of such office ; such net incomo to be 
regarded as a life annuity, with pow'er to each recipient 
to commute for a capital sum equal to the value of his 
annuity. Bishops are lu future to be elected by the 
clergy ami laity, and the first so chosen was the bis- 
hop of Kllmpre, in September, 1874. The licglum 
Doniuin and the Haynooth grant (,src those headings), 
were dealt with by the Act. <.'omi>eusatlon was made 
to kresbyterian ministers for the aliulltion of the for- 
mer, and the grants to Presbyiorian colleges and to 
Maynooth were commutant by payment of fourteen 
years’ value of the money annually voted. As the 
financial result of thediseaiabllshmeiit, there remained 
a surplus of nearly and that was devoted to the 

relief of unavoidable calamities and sutfenng not pro- 
vided for by the opcuation of the I’oor Law, ami given 
to asylums for lunaijcsi, the blind, deaf ahd dumb, 
associations of nuriies, infirmaries, reformatories, and 
slmil.ar institutions. 

Organmation of the Ohuvoh.— There are 2 archbishops, 
10 bishops, 1215 beneficent clergymen, and about 260 
unbeneficed. The supreme legislative authority is 
vested in the General Synod, consisting of two houses 
— the House of Blslitips, and the House of llcpresen- 
tatives, the latter comprising 208 clerical and 416 lay 
members, chosen by the diocesan synods. The arebi- 
eplflcopal dioceses are Armagh and Dublin ; the epi.s- 
dioceses, 4 IeatJi, Down, Killaloe, Limerick, 
Taam, Derry, Cashel, Kihnorc, Cork, and Oseory, 

IRISH BOOIETY, THE HONOUR- 

ABLE,— name given to a committee of 
oitizons, representing ist London oonxiianies, 
invyatfid in 4613 by dames I. to coioniase the con- 
fiROiited lands in the north of Ireland, termed the 
Ulatci* plim^iious* Tlie oompajfliea received gj 
charter. . I 


IRONCLAD SHXP8. (.sVcNavy.) 

IRON CROSS.- -Arriissiiin order of knight- 
hood, instituted in 1813 by Frederick William 
III., and confeircd for distiuguisliod military ser- 
vice ; a much larger cross, known as the grand 
cross, being given exclusively for the gaining a 
decisive battle or tlie capture or brave defence of 
a fortress. The decoration consists of an iron 
cross with silver mounting. 

IRON CROWN.— The crown of the old 
Longobardian kings. It was first used in tlio 
coronation of Agilupli, King of the TximViards, in 
591, and afterwards in the coronation of Oharlc- 
magne, 774, und at the coi-oimtion of 34 sove- 
reigns. The first (lormon einfieror known with 
certainty to have worn it was Ifen ry of Luxcni- 
berjg, in tlie early part of the 14th century. Tia- 
dition says it was given nearly two centuiie» 
earlier by Pope Gregory tire Groat to Queen 
Theodolitida. It was preserved in the sacristy 
of the cathedral of Monza until 1850, when tlie 
Austrians removed it to Mantua, and it is now 
in Vienna. In 1805, Napoleon, having been 
elected King of Italy, crowned himself with it, 
saying, Dim me Va dunney ijare Cmi^u // toudicra., 
“ God gave it to me, woe to him who touches it.’’ 
The crown consists of a golden hoop, richly orna- 
ineiitod with enamelled flowers and iirecioiis 
stones, and within it a thin fillet of iron, which 
ecclesiastical tradition assertii to have been ham- 
mered from one of the nails of the true Gross. 

Order of the Iron Crown. — Napoleon fomultMl an onler 
of knighthood with this name, to consist of 6’<) mem- 
bers, a number afterwards raised to ^'fter the 
fall of Na})oleou, the order, which bad relapbod into 
obscurity, was revived by the Emperor Francis I. in 
1816, with the name of Austrian Order of the Iron 
(<rown. It has three classes, the first of 20 members ^ 
the second of jo, and the thinl of 50, exclusive of 
princes of the Imperial house The decoration coii- 
Biats of a gold crown, bearing the Austrian eagle on 
both aides. Knights of the first class wear.on the left 
breast a silver star, wdth the iron crown in its centre, 
and round its blue edge the words Jrikt t-t AioUi 
(ancient and extended). The costume consists of a blue 
velvet cap and mantle, a yellow under -garment, find 
white stockings and shoes. 

IRRITANCY, ir'-ri-tan-ne (Lat., irntns, of 
no effect), — In Scotch Law, something gcnerdlly 
of the nature of neglect or iiijury, which destroys 
or makes void an existing r ight. 

IRYINOITES. (See Catkowo and Apos- 
tolic Ciiuucii.) 

^ ISAIAH, i-zui'-m (Hebrew, hesJuujahUy 
‘‘salvation of Jehovah ’3.— The name of tire first 
in order of the jirojihetic books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and called alter its author. , Isaiah (referred 
to in the New Testament aa Esaias, the Greek 
form of tthe name) prophe.sied in the reigns of 
Uzziab, Jotham, Ahazi, and Hexokiah, According 
to a Jewish tradition, he w'as sawn asunder, by 
order of Mannsseh ; but this i.s doubtful, altlrough 
Boine writers suppose that reference is made to 
this inurtyrdom by tire writer of the epistle to the 
I Hebrews (xi. 37). The date of the martyrdom, if 
it really took place, is supposed to Irave been 696 
or69SB.c. Down to the latter part of the l^st 
century, Isaiah was universally regarded, both by 
Jews aud Chrittians, as the author of this book; 
but since that time, the Gorman critics have been 
endeavouring to i>rove that the last 57 chapters 
of the book (xi. — ^Ixvi.) were the production, of 
, another writer. One of the principal arguments 
is, that events occurring at least a nuudred years 
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aftor the Heath of the historical Isaiah are referred 
to ; but to this it ia replied that the chapters are 
prophetic, and tliat the fulfilment was Uterah 
At tlio oi)cniTig of the hook, the author describes 
his poems as “ visions, "^that is, special revelations. 
Of Isaiah himself it is only known that h0 appears 
to have lived in, Jerusalem, to have been married, 
and to have had three eons. His wife is referred 
to as a prophetess (viii. 3). The predictions of 
Isaiah may be diviHed into six parts, each con- 
taining a number of discourses, delivered by tho 
l)rophot to tho various nations or people whom he 
was commissioned to addro^is. 1 contains a 
general description of the estate and condition of 
the Jews, in the several periods of their history ; 
tho prdmulgaiion and success of tho Gospel, and 
tho coming of Messiah to judgment (i. — v.), 
delivered during the reign of tJzziah, king of 
Judah ; 2 comprises the predictions delivered in 
the reigns of Jotbara and Ahaz (vi. — xii.) ; 3 con- 
tains various i)rcdictions, “ burdens” against the 
Jlahyloiiians, Assyrians, Philistines, and other 
nations, witli whom the Jews had any intercourse 
(xiii. — x’xiii.) ; 4 contains a ]>rop*liccy of tho great 
calamities that should befall the people of God — 
His merciful prcvscrvation of a remnant of them, 
and of their restoration to their country, of their 
conversion to tho Gospel, and the dcsteuction of 
Antichrist (xxiv. — xxxv.); 5 comprises the his- 
torical part of the prophecy of Isaiah (xxxvi. — 
xxxix. ) ; 6 coiniirises a series of piophecios, 
delivered, in all probability, towards the close of 
Ho/icldah's reign. Jsaiah has been denominated 
the evangelical prophet, on account of the number 
and variety of his propliccics concorniug the 
Messiah. ‘ ‘ This prophet,^’ says Lowth, “abounds 
ill such transcendeiit excellences, that he maybe 
properly said to afford tho most perfect modci of 
prophetic poetry. lie is at once elegant and sub- 
lime, forcible and ornamental ; he unites enorgy 
with copiousness, ami dignity with variety. In 
his soiitimonts there is uncommon elevation and 
miijo.sty ; in his imagery the utmost jn-opricty, 
elegance, dignity, ami diversity ; in his language 
aiiicomiuon beauty and energy, and, notwitb- 
standing the okscniity of his subjects, a aiiriirising 
degree (d clearness and simplicity.” The genius 
of uninspired iiiaii certainly never reached to &o 
great a height of rhetorical and poetical fervour 
as docs the inspired elorj^iicnce of Isaiah, alter- 
nately Bublimc, jioetical, majestic, and iu- 
finitoly tender. One critical writer says, “The 
poetry, t^e tone, the calmness, the dignity, the 
gentlcne.ss, and the sternness of all the other 
prophets meet in Isaiah so as mutually to 
qualify and temi)cr one another, thus combinhig 
to distinguish him as the impersonation of the 
symmetry and perfection of the whole.” 

ISTDORTANDFaCRETALS.i.fii.dq/.t-an. 

— A spurious composition of the 9th century, pro- 
feshiiig to define tho inivilegca of the Tope and, 
the whole system of the Romish hierarchy, For 
several centuries these Decretals were considered 
t<j be of undoubted authority. The author is 
unknown, but the book is supposed to have 
Originated at Mentz, about the middle of the 9th 
century. It was issued under the name o| Isidcu'e 


of Seville, as a part of the genuine colloctieu 
known as his. After the Uefonnatlon, critical 
exaniination proved its mijuithcnticity. It is 
8omctime.s referred to in ecclesiastical hisstory as 
the “ False Decretals.’ 

ISLx\M, — ^Thc Arabic n:\mo for tho 

Mohammedan religion, {ike ICoiUN ani jMuham- 
MEiMiT Religion.) 

ISIS, i'-«w.“~Tlie most iiromincnt goddess of 
the complicated mythology of ancient Egypt, tho 
wife and tho sister of Osiris, with whom her 
history is interwoven. {Hce Oainis, for a general 
sketch ()f Egyptian mythology.) Isis is clnssod 
as the great benefactress of tho country, and was 
tho instruotrcBS in the art of cultivating grain. 
At the festivals held in her honour, wheat and 
barley were carried in the procession, ^lo 
worship of Tsis was introduco*! at a very early 
period Hito Greece, and thence j>a‘'Sod into Italy. 
It was established in Romo by Sulla in 86 n.G. ; 
and in 43 n.c., the Triumvirs founded a t(;n«p 1 o 
of Isis and Sera, pis. {See Seravih.) The ceio- 
hrations became so licentious that tlicy wcic pro- 
hibited, but continued to bo liold in nriv.ate, 
although Tiberius threw the statue of tho god- 
dess into the Tiber. In Egyptian inscriptiona, 
Isis ia sometimes represented with the head of a 
cow, or suckling IJorus, and Hometime.s wearing 
on her head the vulture symbol of maternity. 

1 SMAIL 1 «, U‘m<KeV u.-~\ sect of the Mo- 
hammedans of the Shiite branch of Islam. 
Mohaaimkdan'Jsm and Shiitkh.) 

ISRAEL. (&cJkwh.) 

ISSUE, ill Law, hR.9 various MgnificatioiiH. 
Sometimes it denotc.s the cbihhen begotten be- 
tween a man and Iii.s wife ; soinetinios the profits 
growing from amercements and flues ; sometimes 
the profits of lands and tenements ; but it geiu r- 
ally signifies the point of matter in dispute bc- 
tw'eeii a plaintiff and defendant in a Ciause. 
When, ill the course of pleading, the paities in 
a cause come to a point, wliich i.s allirme<l on one 
aide and denied on the other, they are then caid 
to be at issue. (AVe Pleauinq.) 

ITALIAN CATHOLIO CHUUOH,-~a 

sect numbering about 3,00a members, voconty 
formed. The bases of belief arc that the ( latholio 
Church means tho society of all believers luul 
that Jesus (}hrist'’is tho. sole head; no miracles 
have been wrought since the death of the apos- 
tolic times, and the only true faith is that 10- 
vealod in the Holy Scriptures. 

ITALIC VERSION. — A translation of the 
Scriptures into Italian, in use between tho middle 
of the end century and the compilation of tho 
Vulgate towards tlie close of the 4tli century. 

ITE, MISSA EST, i' 4 emu'- 8 a eat (Jjat., Go, 
it is <Ua^olved).'-'In tho Roman Catholic Churcb, 
.a formula by whicb, on joyful feasts, the end of 
low mass is announced to the people, and tlie 
assembly ia dismisaed. Tho priest stands bufon’i 
thorjentre of the altar, and sings these won la 
after tlie volw'um. 
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J ACOBTNS, the most colebrateJ of the clubs 
of the first French revolution. It originated in. 
the Club Btrbjn^ formed on the 0])eniiJg of the 
Statcs-genornl at VersailleH, in J/Sw, by tho de- 
])Utiea from IJrittany. On the removal of that 
assembly to I^iris, this cUib cssiabhshed itself in, 
the Kue Ht. Hoiiore, in the old convent of Domi- 
nican friars, or Jacobins. Tlioy admitted any 
citizen introduced by four raembor.s, and assumed 
the new name of Socu^U den Amin dc let Oonstitu- 
twn, bettor known as Jacobins from their place 
of meeting. TJiey soon became very numerous ; 
(lc[)utic.s, and all desirous of politicjil iufluetice, 
seeking to join them. The club became the con- 
trolling power of the Revolution. * Extreme 
opinions gaining the ascendancy, the original and 
more rnodenito members withdrew to form the 
SocAiia de 3789, or den FtuilkmU; tho effect of 
which secession was to render the Jacobins more 
radical and boisterous. Their inlluence extended 
through France, and in lygr they possessed 1,200 
branch societies, all which obeyed orders from 
Jicadquartei’s in Pari-s. In JMay, 1791, tho Jourmtl 
de ht SonUts den Amis de la donsfitution was 
established, and UB('d in conveying revolutionary 
princijdes to every corner of the kingilom. They 
were lurouiost in tho in.siirreeiioiiary movements 
of June 20 ami August 10,' onginat(‘<l the revolu- 
tionary (\mihviiiv: de, ParU, and cliangud their 
named ti) len Amis de fa LiJterti^ et de l^Kaaliti, 
Fiom this time they inled supreme, even in the 
Oonvoution itself. Robespierre’s ijolitical supre- 
macy commenced with them, and with him their 
power fell oil tho 9tli TJierinidor. The terror 
tlipy liadinspiied was no more; and on tho 9th 
NovoJuJjer, i/yg, tho reactionary party —the jea- 
nest>€ don'fi —attacked their headquarters in force, 
and the Convention decreed the suspension of 
their meetings and the closing of their hall. The 
place of mooting was soon afterwards demolished. 
Vaiii attevupts weie m.ade by the remnants of tho 
party to regain inQuenco, hy establishing first the 
(!/ab da Man^tjCi and then the Club de la Rite da 
Bite. 

Jaoobina.--A popular name In France for monks of 
the Doinluicaii order, origlcnitiug in the fact that the 
chief house wa-^ in tho Hue t>t. Ja<^ues in Paris. 

JACOBITES, a party in Gieat 

Biifcaiu who, after the revolution of 1688, adhered 
to tho cause of the <le throned king James II. 
(Latin, Jaco/ms) and hi.s descendants, 'Fbey wnre 
numerous and poweiful in Scofchtnd, and lor 
more than half a century continued to conspire 
for the restoration of tin* exiled house of Stuart. 
They ro.se in uiiHucoes^ful levolt in 1715, and 
again ill 1745. Tlieir final extiivction as a party 
may be dated from the death of the rieten<ler 
Charles Edward, in 1788, though they had long 
before ceased to bo formidable to the esfolblishcd 
govornment. 

In Ec/^iesiasttcal Hietojy, a (’ihristhui sect in tho 
East, particularly in Hyria and Me-^opotaraia. Tlnwo 
derive their namo from Jacobus Jiara<];wiis (Uar-dai). 
bishop of yi'ho, in the 6 th ocnfcuiy, tatahlished 

a pcrinanent ecclesiastical organ izatlou among the 
Mom.)J)h,^ sites MoNOSOPiiYiKs.) At the death 

of bandrtjiiRi the sect ivas very numerous in Asia, and 
ano ni Fgyp', where they formed tue nucleus of the 
Ijro'ijiit i optic church, The Asiatic Jacobites numiier 
ttht'.ut *,000, govin-ned by two patriarchs, one (tho 
patriarch of Antiueli) at Diarbeklr, the other (patiiarch 


of Jerusalem) at Saphran. They practise circumcision 
before baptism, ana in their church services use tho 
obsolete Syriac language. 

JACOBUS, jak-o'-huSf a gold coin of the 
value of twenty-five filiilliiigs, and so called from 
King James I. of England, in whose reign it was 
struck. A new Jacobus, only valued at twenty- 
three shillings, was sometimes called a Cm'olus. 

JACQUERIE, zhak-a-nd . — The name de- 
rived from Jacquas, a contemptuous epithet for 
a poor man, given to the insurgent peasantry of 
France in 1358, who, under the loadershii) of a 
man named Caillot, iiopularly known as .Tacqnea 
Bonbommo, committed many outrages dm Lug the 
capturing of John tho Freiicli King. Long-con- 
tinued oppression on the part of the nobles, and 
tho tyranny of Cliarles the Rad, King of 
Navarre, were the causes of the outbreak. After 
a few months of anarchy, the revolt was sup- 
pressed with gr(3at sbxughter near Meaux. ' ^ 

JACTITATION OF MARRIAfJE, jak^ 

li-ki'-tina (Lnt., jartitatus^ ca.st about). — A 
law term signifying the obligation of a person 
who professes to be married to another, who 
denies iliat any manage has taken place, to 
produc«* proof that the ceremony has taken place. 
If this is not done, then a <lecree passes enjoining 
the person who lias claimed to be manied to 
perpetual silence on the subject. Tho piocess is 
seldom resorted to in England, Icgii-l cvnlenoe of 
marriage not being dilficult to obtain, and tho 
performance of tho ceiomony being h'licod with 
such legal safeguards thab doubts as to whether 
it has been legally pi-rfonncd can scarcely exist. 

JAIL. (xS>e Pni.soNS.) 

JxVTL DELIVERY.- -The periodical sit- 
ting.s of the judges to try prisoners, and so clear 
the jnisona. {li>€€ ASSI/E^^.) 

JAIL FEVER.- 'A disease which in former 
times, when xirisons woie dons of filth, ofton 
broke out among the inmates, with terrible re- 
sults. In May, 1750, two judges, the Lord Mayor, 
an alderman, many jurymen, and a large number 
of spectators wtno alfected while attending tho 
assizHis at the Old Bailey, and many died. It is 
.suxqiosed to have been a severe form of typhus 
fever. 

JAINS, OR JAINAS, ja inz, ja i' -nas ( Sans . , 
jins„ victorious). — A religious sect among the 
lliinloos. They arc very numerous in the 
southern and western provinces of f rindoostaii, 
and are piincipally engaged in commerce. It is 
believed that Jainism is of much later origin than 
Bmldhism or 'Jirahainism, and that it did not 
rise into iin])ortaiice till the Stli or 9th century of 
oiir ora. It socins to partake of both of these 
earlier woj ships, and was probably an attempt to 
reconcile Buddhism with Rrahamism. The prin- 
cijial points of difference between them and tho 
Rrahamical Hindoos are — i, a deuial of the 
divine origin of the Vedaa; 2, the worship of 
eertain holy mortals, who, by living excmidary 
lives hero and self-morti(u-ation, had raised 
themselves superior to tho god^; and, 3, extreme 
tenderness for animal life ; in all of which jiointa 
they resemble the Buddhists, Thdr moral code, ' 
or “ great duties,” are — i, refraining from injury 
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. to life ; 2, truth ; 3, honesty ; 4, chastity ; 5, 
freodom fioin worldly floHiros^ Their four 
“ inerita” are -li))Ci‘{ility, gentleness, piety, and 
penance. 'I'hey observe many of the esKeiitial 
litos an(l festivals of tho Hindoos. There arc two 
sects or <li visions of Jaiiies Digainbaras and 
Sirclambaras, who dift'er in the colour of their 
costume and in many points of doctrine and 
piMctice. They class their divinities into four 
divisions, of whom the despised saints are the 
highest, and at present number 2.^, of whom pro- 
bably only tho last two had any real existence, 
the mystical traditions of tho others being of the 
most extravagant kind. 

JAMESi EPISTLE OF ; jaimZi is the name 
of one of tho canonical books of the New Testa- 
ment. The authorship of tnis book lias been 
disputed. There arc three persons of this name 
mentioned iu Scripture : i, .fames tho Apostle, 
son of Zebedee, and brother of John ; 2, .James 
the Less, son of Alpheus and Mary, who was also 
an apostle ; and, 3, James, the brother of our 
Lord. It is generally hold by divines that it was 
James the son of Aljihcus that wrote this book. 
Tho epistle is addressed “to tho twelve tribes 
wbicji are scattered abroad,” evidently, from the 
context, meaning those that had embraced Chris- 
tianity. The design of tho ajin.^tle in writing 
tins epistle was — i, to prevent the .Jewish Chris- 
tians from falling into the vices which abounded 
among their countrymen, ami to caution them 
against covetousness and sensuality, distrusting 
the divine goodness, &c. ; 2, to set them right as 
to the doctrine of justification by faith ; 3, to 
inlimato to such as laboured under bodily dis- 
orders, that, if they were penitent, they might 
lioi)e for a miraculous cure; and, 4, to prevent 1 
tlu'ir being imjmticnt under their prcvsont per- 
secutions or dark prospects, ami to su]iport and 
comfort them by the assurance that tho coming 
of the Loid was at hand. The language of this 
epistle suiivasscs all the other writings of the 
Testament in the purity of its Greek, in 
liveliness, and iu felicity of cxiiression. The 
canonicdl authority of this epistle has been much ; 
disi>utctl both in. early and more recent times. It 
is classed by Kiiscbius among the antilcijomemi^ 
or wiitings ^ whose uutlnmticity was «iuestione<l, 
and it was rejected by Luther and some of the 
other reformers. The groat argument iu its 
favour is its being found in tho Syriac version of 
tho New Testament, executed at the end of tho 
1st or early iu the 2nd centur3'’. 

JANISSAPIE>S, on JANTZAPIES. 
jan'~e-za-nr “. — A body of Turkish infantry, now 
extinct. The name is derived from prniskeri, or 
yniit and aifiari (now troops). According to a 
Turkish historian, the}’’ were first assembled in 
132Q ))y Snltan Oreban ; but they were not regu- 
larly organized until when Amnratli 1 ., 

after conquering the southern Slavic kingdoms, 
claimed one fifth of tho captives, including the 
able-bodied youth, to be converted to Islamisin 
ami educated as soldiers. This was done wifh 
extraordinary caro, the recruits being distributed 
first among the peasantry of Asia Minor, that 
they might become hardened by rural life and 
familiar with Iklohammcdauisra. I’hc result was, 
that they manifested all the enthusio,.**!!! of jiro- 
solytes. Privileges Ixiing grantml them, they 
soon became a ^rmidable means of defence. 
They were divider nito 196 each number- 

ing— in Constantinople nominally 100 men, and 
elsewhere 200 and 300 in time of peace, and 500 


in time of war. They were iu\ 
of an Uf/ay or cornniaiider-in-oliil 
fine sohliery rendered sij^nal sern 
isli empire ; but at length tho reeV 
from all ranks and classes, but i\ 
lowest. A spirit of insubordinatioiK 
chief characteristic. In 1826, th\ 

Mnhmound formed the idan of getV 
these troojis. He gathered them 
stratagem, and burned tliem alive in^>.^ 
racks, or cannonaded them at the Aleidjin, ^ 
who^^ .survived were sentenced to exile. IvtlfcOs, 
thousand janissaries wore tlius killed, and shortlj^v 
afterwards the force was formally dissolved by a 
firman issued by the Sultan. 

JANSENISTS, jan ' poTty in 
tho Homan Catholic Church, wliich arose about 
the middle of tho 17th century, and took its name 
from Cornelius Jausenius, bishop of ypres, wlio 
died in 1638. He was a great advocate for tho 
doctrines of Augustine, some of whose woika he 
is said to have read thitty times, ami loft a work, 
which was published after his tleatU,' iimlcr the 
name of in wliich, suppoitcd by 

quotations from the woiks of AugUNtiuo, he set 
forth the doctrine of iiTcsistiblo grace end iib- 
solutc election and rejoeiion. This doctrine was 
not new, for it had already .several times agitated 
the (fiiurch. Jansen ins’s work was fiercely at- 
tacked by tho Jesuits as heretical, and as con- 
taining the five following propositions : - t, Thnt 
there are certain cominandments of God wlni’h 
good men are absolutely unable to obey, though 
Lliej' desire to do ho^ God not having given them 
a sufiicient iricusure of grace ; 2, that no person 
in the fallen state of natiiic can resist the infhi- 
cuee of divine grace; 3, to lender tlioinselv<'s 
meritorious in the sight of God, it is not requisite 
that men sliould be exempt fiom int('rnal nee(‘S- 
sily, but only from outward constraint; 4, that 
the semi-l’elagians are heretical in minntaining 
that the human will is able to resist or obey tho 
inllnoilces of divine -grace ; 5, that to s:iy that 
Christ died for all men is somi-Peljigianisin. 
vVfter much intriguing and dehiy, the five i>ro- 
l)Oteit.ionB were condemned by Pope Innocent K. 
as heretical ; but this by no means ended the 
dispute, for the Jansenists contended that they 
were condemned in a sense dilTcumt fioin that 
which they were iiitemled to bear by the author. 
An apiieal was again made to tho Pope, ami in 
1656 a ^lew bull was issued by Alexander yil-t 
declaring that .Jansenius meant tho propositions 
in tho sense condemned by tho previous bull. 
A Wmnlary was now drawn out, confoim- 
ubly to the now bull, and all ecclesiastical persons 
were required to .sign it, on ])ain of being sus- 
pended from their offices. ]\Tost of tlnun refused, 
and a schism was thus occasioned iu the French 
church, which lasteil for some time. 1’lie l^ort 
loyalists {m Pokt Hoyal), Arnauld, Pascal, 
Nicole, Perrault, w'ere consi>icuous for tlieir de- 
feiico of .fanseuism, and, not contoid ivitli acting 
on tho defensive, carried tho v;ir into tho 
enemy’s country, attacking tho errors and cor- 
ruption.s of the Uoriiisb clmrcli, cspechdly of the 
Jesuits ; one of tho ablest of then attacks luing 
tho Provincial Letters ” of Pascal. 'J'boy also, 
as a means of dissipating ejTor, <oicmiraged the 
diffusion of oducatioiu and published a number 
of valuable educational woiks. At length, Cle- 
ment IX., in ordor to bring al^ont poaco, 
attempted to conipromise matters, by asking 
merely a rejection of the live propositions, with- 
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)Out ftscriliing thorn to Jansioruus. The liberal 
j^wUoy of Tnnoccut XI. teucled still more to 
resfc(*re peace. In 1698, however, the smoulder- 
ing tire was again stirreil up into a lierce llamc 
by the appearance of I’atliei* Que.siieVs “ Moral 
Observations on the New Testa nieiit.” Qaossiiel 
was banished from the country ; and in 1709, 
Louis XIV., at the instigation of his Josint con- 
fessor, suppressed and destroyed the monastery 
of the Port Royal, and the nuj^^t reyoltnig iudig- 
nities were ofl'erc(l to the ashes of its illustrious 
dead. In 17T3, Olemenc XI. issued hi.s famous 
bidl Unujmitm, condemning iot projjositiohs of 
Quesiiel’s work. Tlio strife continued for some 
time after this, and many of the iransenists 
emigrated to Holland, A number of tbo^ French 
clergy si ill hold the ]U’incipleH of Janscfiius, and 
since i 8 ^s 4 > they luiVe Imvl an organ in the ro- 
ligio\is press, JjOhu'rvaU'ur CailtoHque, Wliile 
.liin^enisin remained in France a theological 
sclnxd, it became in the Netherlands an inde- 
pemlonl church. In 1704, Coddc, the vicar- 
a[)0'>tohc of the arclibisho[)ric of ITtrecht, was 
dc[)oseil by the Pope for hoblingJanseniatic views ; 
but the chapter refused to acknowledge the 
valuhty of this dtposilion, and in 1724 they 
chose an archbishoji of their own. Since that 
time they have had an aichbishop at Utrecht, 
and bishops at Huavlom and Heventer. These 
Jansonists call theinselvcn by i>referenco the 
' disciples of St. Augustine, whose doctrines they 
iiuiiutjiiu, upJiolding moral strictness, and regard- 
ing tlio m\var<l service of Go<l as the greatest 
proof of pH ty. The Jansenista of the Utrecht 
church numher about s,'X>p members and 30 
clergy, for the tuiiaing of wliom their is a 
hcimiiary at Amerspool. The tlanaonistic jirin- 
ciplcs also ovteiidod to Italy, especially to Tus- 
cany, wbero Tlishoj) Kioct ami lus party effected 
a tomporary schism, 

JANU ARIAS ST., ORDER OF.Jan u- 

air' -An order of knighthood, founded in 
by King Charles of Sicily, abolished by tho 
French invaders in tBo6, and reconstnicted in 
181 f. It commemorates the early Christian 
mariyr .Inuuarias, bishop of Lenevento, in the. 
4rd century, whose blood, i^roservcd at Naples, is 
supposed to lupiety three times a ye;u*, when the 
phial containing it was bi ought near the head of 
tho inaityr, also preseryod, The Knights are 
cither O/u'alo rc de (diustKia (Kniglits of right), 
who must bo able to count four noble gGaorations, 
ox Vm-((l\,f vc de fivazuL (Knights of special' crea- 
tion). The badge is an octagonal gold cross, 
enamelled \vliilo and red, with gold lilies. On 
tho obverse is tho hmire of the saint, and on the 
revorse an open Ijoolc, umi tw’o phials partly filled 
■with blood, 

JASHER, BOOK OF (Heb., ifu- 
imhm\ book of the upright), is tlio name of a 
book rcferrwl to in two passjugos of the Old 
Testament (Jo.sh, x. 13 ; 2 Hanu i, iS), but now- 
lost.' Some have held Unit it was the Rook of 
Rcutoronomy, others Judges ; others tho Iiooks 
of Siwnuel themselves. !St. Jeromo oml some 
others were of opinion that it was the book of 
Geiiosis ; but o-u invincible objection to these 
suggestions is, that the passages quoted are not 
to be found iji any of the books naincd. Bishop 
J^>wth, froiJ^the poetical nature of the citations 
from it. ooMiflci^ dhftt it was a collection of 
national poefus ; in which opinion he was 
followed by Gcficnius, who thought that it ac- 
quired its name, tho **book of tho upright,’^ 


from being written in praise of upright mou. 
The general opinion is that Ihc hook of Jasber is 
one of those writings which pensheil during the 
captivity. Dr. VV. J. Donaldson juiblishod in 
1854 a book entitled “ Jaslier : Fragmenta 
Arclietypa Oarminum Hebraicoriiin in Masoro- 
thico V cteris Testamenti textii passim teasollata,” 
ill which he attempts to restore this ancioiit re- 
cord in accordance with his own idea of its scope 
and contents. He asserts that it was written 
during the reign of Solomon, piobably by 
Nathan tho prophet, assisted peril aps by Gad tho 
seer ; and tliat its object was to show that at 
first man was upright, but, by follovving carnal 
wdsdom, had fallen away, while the Israelites 
wore chosen to preserve and trunsmifc this law of 
uprightness. He believes that it compii.sed tbo 
marrow of what is contained in the sacred Scrip- 
tures which wore not then written ; and that it 
was subsequently worked up in a careless or 
arbitrary manner into tlic books as they now 
stand, at least as far as the hook of Psalms. 
dVith this view, he proceeds to build up bis 
iinugiuary book of Jasber. ^riiere are also two 
rabbinical works that bear the title of the “Book 
of washer,” — one a moral treatise, written in 
the end of tho 14th century by K. Sbabbatni 
Oaimu/ Lcvita,“a copy of which, in MS., is intho 
Vatican Library ; the other, a treatise on tTewifih 
laws, )>y R. Tham, written in the Ji3tli century, 
and printed a t Gi aco w in 16 1 7. Another mediio- 
val work, in IJebrevv (printed at Venice and 
Prague in 1625), bears tbo same title, and is .‘lavd 
to have boon discovered at tlie ilestruclioii of 
Jerusalem by Titus, and to h.avc boon brought to 
Spain and prcseived at Sovilk*. It is probably 
the work of a Spanish Jew of tho isth century, 
containing the historical narratiios of tho Penta- 
teueli, Joshua, and Jmlg( s, with many fabulous 
additions. A clumsy forgery was iierpetrated iii 
J73L by one Jacob Hive, a type-founder iu 
Bristol, who published a work entitled the 
“Book of Jasber, witli testinionica and notes 
explanatory of tho text ; to which is i>refixctl 
various readings ; tianslated into Knglish by 
Alcuin of Britain, avIio went a pdgiiuiago iiiU* 
the Holy T.aml.” This rduinsy fraud was revived 
at Bristol, 1827; at London, 1O33 ; at New 
York, 184Q. 

JATAKA, jai-a-h%.—X series of Buddhist 
records, containing an account of tlic S 5 ;o pte- 
viona births of tho Jiuddba. [See BuiiDlilb m, ) 

JEHOVAH, jc-ho'-va (Hebrew, JcJmvm ; 
abbreviated Jah in poetry). —A name given iu 
Scripture to the Supreme” Being. Its true pro- 
nunciation has been lost, as tlie Jews scrupulously 
avoid making any mention of it : and, according 
to their tradition, it was pronouiiCi*d but once a 
ycai , by the high priest on the day of atonement, 
when he entered tho holy of holies. Iu tbp Old 
Q’ostumcnb, the name Jehovah appears to express 
the Deity in personal action with man, as Elolum 
Ls u.sed in a more arbitrary eenso. {See KnoHLU 
and OENKftiy.) 

^ JEMIDAR j/cm'-c-dm*, a native oflSoor in the 
East-Iudian army, who holila a rank 'it»n:iewha,t 
Bimilar to that of a lieutenant in the regular 
service. ^ 

JEREMIAH, jer^e-^mV'dh (Hebrew, “the 
apijointed of Jehovah The name of one of 
tlie prophetic books of the Old rcstaxnout, called 
after its author, the prophet Jeremiah (rofer^ 
to in tho Now Testament as Jeremy}. It em- 
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braces a period of upwards of forty years, bot^vcpti 
B.G. 628 and 586. 'Pho various prophecies of tliis 
book are arrange<l without, any leganl to the 
order of time in wiiich they \^re delivered. The 
following arrangement \yiU serve to make the 
book more intelligible to the reader i. The 
prophecies doliverod in the- reign of Josiali (i. — 
xii.) ; 2, in the reign of Jehoiakim (xiii.-xx., 
xxii., xxiii., xxxv., xxxvi., xlv.-xlviii,, and 
xlix. 1-33) ; 3, in the reign of ^Sodekiah 
xxiv., xxvii.'xxxiv., xxxvii.-xxxix., xlix. 34- 
39, I, li.) ; 4, under the govornmeut of Gedaliah, 
from the taking of Jerusalem to the retreat of the 
people into Egypt, and the prophecies of dcre 
iniah delivered to the Jews in that country (xl.- 
xliv.) The last chapter (lii.) was added by some 
other hand, probably Ezra, subsequently to the 
return from the captivity, of wliioli it gives a 
short account, and forms a proper argument 
or introduction to the book of Lamentations, 
which immediately follows. {Hce Lamentations.) 
Some liave professed to .see in the style of Jere- 
miah marks of rusticity ; but though wanting 
the dignity and sjdeudour of Isaiah, it is by no 
means fleslitute of elegance or sublimity. Jlis 
prevailing tone is that of melancholy ; and his 
mind is so deeply and sorrowfully impressed with 
certain scenes and cveriis, that he dwells upon 
them with all the tenacity of overwhelming 
anguish. Some modern critics arc disposed to 
tliink that Jeremiah is the author of at least 30 
of the ]’salrn.i. 

JESUITS, Oil SOCIETY OF JESUS, 

The name of a religious orrler in the 
Itomau ('atholic Oliurch, which rose in influence 
and power far above all tlie others. Its founder 
O531) was St. Ignatma Ijoyola. Besiiles the 
three vows of ])OV(jrty, chastity, and obedience, 
Tioyola and his associates (among them Faber and 
FraiiciH Xavier) bound themselves by a fourth 
vow to go, without hesitation, wdierever the' Pope 
might send them, in order to labour for tho sal- 
vation of souls. The order was ooiifirincd by a 
pa}>al bull of Paul Ilf., in 15^0, and L«>yola was 
appointed general. lie posaossetl, in the highest 
degree, the a<lniinistrative faculty which eini- ' 
nontly fitted him for oairyiiig out tho necessary 
details of such a work ela.ssifyiiig the diffijrent 
duties, and distributing the various offices ; and 
lionce, in the space of a very few years, the 
.society had estatdislied itself in almost every 
country in Euro))C, as well as in many places 
throughout the Old World and the New. Tho 
Jesuit was a man everywhere in request, a.s a man 
perfectly qualified for whatever task he under- 
took, whether as adviser, confessor, teacher, or 
Biiperintcnden t of affairs, The superior thus held 
in ills hand the reins of a spiritual government 
which wa$ rapidly spreading itself over and 
beyond tb© Ohrisfcianized woild. With deep 
sagacity as to the remoter consequences, he strictly 
forbade any Jesnit to accept ecclesiastical digni- 
ties of any sort ; but, at the same time, they were 
not forbidden, but eagerly sought after, tho office 
of confessors to emi^erors, kings, and princes, and 
thus thqy obtained great power, to be used for 
tho advAiitago of their order and of tho Church 
in general. Loyola exinred at Home, July* 1536, 
in the sixty-fifth year of bis age, after having 
governed the society for sixtaob years. He seems 
to have been actuated by the belief “ that all 
things would go ' Well in the world, in a worhl- 
wbe sense, if it were brought into a state of 
absolute, unreosouing, ungainsaying submissive- 


lU'ss to a single hand luhng it for itb good.” ^ ‘i 

a verv early poriotl, howov'or, after the death o ? 
Loyola, and while his imjiuihatc suceoBsOi.s were X!, 
still living, certain \vritt i ‘.ip:;i,vc themselveii to the 
[task of moulding an etlncal sysiom suited to th© 
varied requirements of ffio confessors, 

I bvsed upon a system of casuistic rofi.soning which 
I found means to sanction or excuse ihe (Uu4)ost 
crimes. The liUtory of Jesuitism derivi‘s a dce.ner 
colour and a fouler stain, “ not so much beoaus© 
crimes more flagitious were commit Wd i»y the 
hands, or at the instigation of Jesuit agci'.ts, l)ut 
because the Jcstiit, wJicther suggesting enmes or 
employed in smoothing tJio patli of tho crimuial, 
or in extracting the sting of remorse, went about 
the work with retined reasonings, with an 
apparatus of orderly logic, with a carefully- 
adjusted scheme of spurious ethics, wliich, as 
often as it made one man actually a criminal, 
prepared a liundrt'<l for w’alking iu' tin* samo 
path.” The casiiisti y of this body is immoi’taliz(Hl 
in the “Provincial Lidter.^” of Pascal. TJ10 
X>rivileges granted to tho ord<jr were such tin 
specially enabled them to extmid their power. 
At a time when Protestantism wa.s so weakeiiiiig 
the ranks of tlie Ohuroli of Homo, the poin's saw 
the policy of having such a body of men to opi>oHe 
them as tho Jesuits; and hence they leceiv.ed 
privileges snob as n(» body of men, either in church 
or state, had received Irefore. 'J'liey wei(> totally 
exempted from the performnnee of those duties 
which form tho chief business of other monks. 
They did not consume half their tune lu the 
repetition of tedloiw offices ; they proctiseil no 
rigorous austcritief:, appeared in no processions. 
They were permitted to enjoy not only all the 
rights of the nu'udicii.nt niid secular orders, but 
were exempt j'vmn all episcopal and civil juris- 
diction anti taxes, so that tln'y acknowletlged no 
authority but that of tho pope and tho superiorii 
of their order ; and were permitted to exerciKo 
every priestly functimi, paiochitil rights notwith- 
standing, among all classes of men, even during 
an interdict, but also (what is not even ])erniiltotl 
to archbisliops unconditionally) they could absolve 
from all sins and ecclesiastical penalties, change 
the objects of the vows of the laity, acquire 
churches and estates without further papal sanc- 
tion, &e. The missionary zeal of tlie Jesuits has 
always been of tho most reinarkablo ch.aiacti‘r. 
They arc found in every ]>ai t of the East and in 
tiouth America. No dangers or impediments 
daunted them. Macaulay has given a wonderful 
description of their activity in Iiis famous review 
of Von Ihinke’s “History of the Po]iC8.” 

Organization of the Jesuits, - -The general, who is at 
the head of the order, lias more absolute ])Ovvcr tliaa 
the general of any other reli^iious order. He is elected 
for life, appoints nearly all the officers of the order, 
and receives monthly reiioits from Iho provincials, and 
quarterly reports from the superiors of the piofes^sod 
houses, tho rectors of the c(>nci;fs, and the inasPivs of 
the novices. Ev^ery third ycru* the catalogues of every 
province, with detailed reports on the capacity und 
conduct of every niembt'r, must be sent to him. 'i he 
order in divided into provinces, carh of which is go- 
verned by a provincial-, each profesaeAl house, or house 
of full mem hers, Is goveriuid by a pri«p«^itus ; uicli 
college by a rector ; and each rt;.?ldoiice by a superior 
A provincial congregation consists of all the protWed 
uuimbers and such coadjutors aa are rectors Of collcires, 
A general congregation consiata of all the provincial, 
and two delegates rioin each provincial congregation ; 
ami meets only for tho eleetion of a new general, or 
for delilverating on subjects of very great iwi>ortance. 
Tho general council, which elects a new general, elects 
also a monitor, whose duty it is to ohservo the t^mduct 
and actions of the general, and, if necessary, to (ul- 
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omisb him ; and a certain number of assistants, whose 
rjvice tlie general is bound to seek. A strict evami- 
latioii i»rect'(le8 tlie admission of new members, and 
live points are absolute impediments to admission; 
viz.j murder, apostasy or other grievous offences, aubn' 
jection to a degrading sentence, membership In a 
monastic order, niarriage, and Insanity, or decided 
weakness of intellect. Previous to admission, the 
novice must make a confession to a superior, of his 
sms and natural infirmities, his desires, projAidices, 
&c. ; and these confessums must be frequently re- 
peated during tlie period of his probation. At the 
eame time, the members of the order keep a strict 
watch over the words aud uclious of the novices, Of 
whom they are hound to report to the superior what- 
ever of importance they discover in tholr conduct. 
The novitiate lasts for two yo.irs, during which tho 
novices are not allowed to study, but must devote their 
whole time to puiyer and meditation, the ‘‘ Spiritual 
Kxerclses,” a work composed by Loyola, being their | 
chief guide. 'J’he novice may then offer himself for 
admission into the society, and boing found qualified, 
lakes th(‘ vuw£. of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
and becomes a scbalastic. In this secoud stage, he 
gencnilly lie votes ten or more ye.ars to study and teach- 
ing in the college.s of the order, first studying belles- 
lettres, rlietoric, philosophy, the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences ; then teaching in succession various 
bKinches, and aftei wards spending four or six years 
in the study of theology and tho oriental languages. 
The candidate then spends a second novitiate, lasting 
for rme rear, during which ho lives in retirement, 
making himself iwquain ted with the constitution of Ids 
order, and preparing iiimsolf for receiving tlie final 
ilegree of the order. A detailed report is then made 
by his Hujieriur to tlio general of tlie order, and in iic- 
cordaiioe with this he Is admitted to the rank of either 
coadiiitor np^niunlut, or pt'o/t'aniH, The coadjutois 
have on the whole the same rights ns tho profe^M, but 
cannot take ]»art in the iivovincinl and general con- 
givgation-i of the order, and cannot be elected to a 
higiior ofliott than the roctorato of a college. The pro- 
members, in wIiom} liand.s tlie supreme govern- 
nu'iit of the order Ue.s,ta.kc upon themselves the fourth 
vow to go as missionaiies wherever the pvqje may send 
thorn Jbjsides the above cla«*ses of mcmbeis, there are 
alhO 'ay coadjutors, who are received t'ordomeBbic em- 
jiloymiiiits. 'J ho Jesuits wear no monastic habit, but 
dress in black, nearly like secular iiriests. 

History of the Order,-- .The power acquired bv the 
Jesuits, thoir intrigues and misdeeds, sfwedily rendered 
them liated and detested in most co'intiie.s where they 
w'ere established. They weie e.xpellt‘d from France in 
1^,04, in consequence of the assassination of Henry ITl., 
by t'lcmcnt, and tho attempt on the life of Ifonry 1 V, 
by hkalct, who had been a pupil at a ,Je^uit school, 
altliough there is no evidence that I ho orilei was in any 
uav connected with these crimes. The or^ler was sup- 
presifd ill Kngland in 1604, in Veuice ibub, in Portugal 
J7C,}, In France 17114, and in Spain 7767. In 177^ the 
order was totally sniipressed by decree of Tojic Clement 
A’ IV, fn Austi la. Ji.ivari.i and otlior parts of Cttth->llc 
CJermany. the oider vvaa in great favour, and Jesuit 
colleges were esbaldished. In Prussia, alihongh they 
had to abandon the constiluuon of the or^ier, they 
were pcrniittvil to conlinuo us an organized society till 
the time of Frotlcnck Wdliiui iX I»y the law of July, 
1873, tlie order was excluded from the German empire ; 
its eslablisbnh'nts w'urc abolished and foreign Jesuits 
weie^ cvptdlcd. In Kiissiu also the order found an 
asylum, from which they were not eypclled till 1817 
On tho 7th August, 1K14, Pius VIL issued a bull, by 
which he restoiod tho order, with all the piiviJogea 
which it poasiossed at the time of the suppi'ession. The 
Church 0/ Koine had felt its liold over the minds and 
consciences of the people being gradually diminished 
by the ditfusiott of heresy and .atheism, and this seemed 
t)ie most likely means by which it might be restored. 
A novitiate was openoil nt Konio on nth November, 
ia»4, and leceivedin 1824 the direction of tho ColUgivM 
Mimiamm, and in 1836 that of tlie Pro|)aganda. Jn 
Modena. Sardinia, and Naples, they were restoreii In 
j8j 5, and reinatate«i iiv.the possession of a part, or the 
w hole, of tlie former property of the order, and several 
new houses were eatabljahed. They returned to Lom- 
b.ardy in ib^i, to Paruia and Venice in 1844, and to 
Tuscany, for a short time, lu 1846. The Kevolution of 


i 848 endangered their existence in all Italy ; mobs at- 
tacked their houses in Genoa and Naples, and they Avere 
expeiled from nearly every state, even from tlie domin- 
ions of the pope. Afker tho success of the counter-revo- 
lution In 1841), they returned to most of the states, except 
Sardinia and Tuscany ; but they were again expelled by 
the revolutions of 1859-00, fron# Lombardy, Parma, 
Modena, and Naples ; and by tlie establishment of the 
kingdom of Italy, they were required to cpiit their 
priiicii>al convent in Home. In Fjance (where they 
had 27 colleges) the order was suppres.scd by a docreu 
in Marcii, 1880, and in tho following June the Jesuits 
were expelled. 

JESUS CHRIST. {See OHursT[.\NrTV.) 

JETSAM, JETZON, ob JOTSON, JetT^ 
sam. { See FbOTSUM. ) 

JEWS, jnze, — At first this was the distinctive 
appclhitiim of Isruelitea of tho tribe of -ludali ; 
but shortly before the (Captivity Cai’TTVJTv) 
It was applied to all the subjects of tlie kin^jdom 
of .TiuUh. After the ('aptivifcy, it denoted all 
Israelites who had been aa.sociated in that lament- 
able event, ail who roinnincd in ralestine, and 
all, of whatever tribe, who returned thitlier; 
also all Israelites wlio weri' dispersed abroad, but 
retained their national peculiarities. In the Now 
Te.stamciit, the narno is frequently used, especi- 
ally in the <Josi>ol of St. John, to denote the in- 
hahitants of Judea as distinct from those of 
northern Palestine. 'Pho history of the Jews 
from the destiuction of Jerusalem by ^Pitus j.s one 
of exile .and terrible persecution. “ The (yhiircli 
of the Middle Ages,” says one writer, “ njipeared 
to think that it honoured Christ hy despising iiiid 
maitnating the Jow.s. Their histoiy is one of 
the most pathetic which tlio world's drama af- 
fords ; and the patient enduiance witli which' 
they have adhered to their national faith under 
Mjch obloquy and suffering is sublime. Wlierc 
they were not subjected to iihsolnte ]>ersecuiiou, 
threatening their projicnty and tlieir lives, th<’y 
were placed umler the most dcgraJuig and servile 
restrictions. They could own 110 laud, belong to 
no guild of mechames, enter no luiivorsitios, en- 
gage in no form of art, employ no iJhnstian 
service, They were shut up to traile, and then 
taunted with being a nation of traders, Roman- 
ism c,auiiot righthdly he held alone respousihlc 
for this hideously unchristian treatment ; for 
even Luther proposed to burn their prayer-books, 
Tdlnmds, schools, synagogues, and houses ; lodge 
thorn in .stables, like gypsie.s ; deny them the use 
of the public high way, and compel them to manual 
labour.'’ In most of the great towns, Jews wete 
comiielled to live in certain districts, as the neigh- 
bourhood of JImuidsditch in Jjondon, and the 
fJhctto in Rome. In recent times, in nearly 
every country, legal iier.scciitioii has ceased, or 
been greatly moiiifiod ; but in some parts of the 
south of t!usaiaand Germany, the popular feel- 
ing has been so great, that even within the la.'it 
ten years .lews have been not only insulted and 
robbed, but brutally assaulted and even murdered. 
The number of tho Jews throughout the world is 
probably about 6,000,000. 

Jewish Disabilities in England. --An Act of Tarlia- 
mentTMasefl in 1724 enabled Jews to acquisoland in 
England. Mr. Ravid Salomons was elected sheriff of 
London (the first Jew ever selected for that office), and 
an Act of l\xrllamcnt specially psxsctl to enable him to 
act, 1835. lu 1847, Mr, Moses Mon teflore was elected 
slieriff, and knighted, neltig the first Jew who had ever 
received that honour.*. An Act to relieve Jews (deeted 
to municipal offices from taking 'oaths was passed in 
1B46 Jn 1R49, Baron Lionel de Koth.‘iriiild was re- 
turned to Faiiiament for the City of Loi^don by a very 
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largo majority ; but, as lie fleoUnofl to talte the oath, I 
in which were the words “ on the true faith of ^ Chris- i 
tian,” ho was unable to sit until when an A.ct (jx 
^and Vic. c. 49) was passed in July, enabling Jews to 
sit in I’arliament by resolution of either House. Hut 
tJie same Act specially e.Tcludcd Jews from holding 
the ollico of guaidUps and justices, orEegent of the 
United Kingdom, <^of Lord Ciianccllor, Lord Keeper 
or Coinniis-,loner of tJie Croat Seal, or of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, or of High Commissioner to the 
Ceneral Assembly of the Church of .Scotland, When- 
ever a Jew holds any otiice In the gift of the tJrown, to 
which office is attached the right of pmseutation to 
any ecclesiastical beuettce, such right hball devolve 
upon the Archbishop of Canterbury. In courts of law 
and justice, and before magistrates, Jewish witnesses 
are sworn on the 01 «1 Testament, wearing their hats, 
and saying, “ So help me, Jehovah,” In iS'ss, Alder- 
man Salomons became the first Jewish Lord Mayor of 
London. 

Ancient and lilodern Jewish Sects.— The most im- 
portant of the divisions among the religious Jews be- 
fore the destruction of .lerusalem were the Pbariseca 
and Sadducees, and in the eailier days of Christlaulty, 
there weie many departures from the ohl faith by 
(inoslics and other-s, who gi.ifted strange legeml.s on to 
t lie Hebrew theology. (.sVc various headings.) About 
file end of the 8th century, the important .scot of the 
Karaites was establi'shed { s^e Kabaitiss); and about 
T070, the Slu'bsen (which was founded by ,'<abbathai 
Levi, a Jew of S.amaria. In modern times, a sect 
known as the Chasidim, or Ilo.shestcn, has been estab- 
lished. At present, the Jowi arc chiefly divided into 
two great parties, -the Orthodox and the llefovinois; 
but it is not easy to trace the strict line of demarca- 
tion, as a large number form a neutral party, with 
vaiied leanings to one sect or five other. The extreme 
itefoimcr is really a 'I'hcist, denying that any Messiah 
IS to come, and so repudiating a mam artide of faith 
of the Orthodox Jews, has no e.\p^'clation of a return 
of the .Tews to Palestiue, and pays little regard to the 
.'^alibath. 

JOB, BOOK OF, johe . — The riamo of one of 
tbo books of the Ohl Testament, 80 called from 
the patriarch whoso hhstoiy and whose patience 
under adversity and sutforing it dei»ieta. Many 
c|iiestionP have boon agitated with respect to this 
book, particularly regarding the reality or fiction 
of the history, the poiiod in which tbo aublior 
lived, and the piety and ethics which the book is 1 
intended to teach. Many eminent critics have 
ondoavonred to prove that the whole poem is a 
niere fictitious n-arration, intended to instruct 
through the medium of a parable, while the 
actual truth of the narrative lias been maintained 
by men equally distinguished, and lias, besides, 
been the uniform belief both of the Jewish and 
tho Christian Church. Besides, Job is spoken of 
in several other passages of Scripture as being a 
real personage. “ Yc have heard of the patience 
of Job,” says tho Apostle , fames. As to the age 
in which he lived, there is great diversity of 
oj)inion. Some regard him as living in the time 
of the patriarchs, others in tlie time of Moses, 
others during the Judges, others in tho reign of 
Solomon, others in the time of the Captivity, 
&c. T^ho book itself bears undoubted marks of 
antiquity. The Usserian, or Bible chronology, 
dates the trial of Job about tho year 1520 B.C., or 
twenty-nine years before the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt. In support of its high 
antiquity, there luive been adduced, besides the 
general air of antiquity which pervades the man- 
ners recorded in the poem, the longevity of Job, 
which was characteristic of early or patriarchal 
times ; his holding the office of priest in his own 
family ; his allusion to that species of idolatry 
alone which is generally admitted, to have 
been the most ancient — that of the heavenly 
bodies ; and the silence of the book respecting 


the history of the Israelites and tl\ 

Dr. Hales has, by means of astroinX 
tions, based upon the position of 
ferred toby Job, atbeniptcd to i]\ the\ 
trial, and makes it to have been 18 1 yofe. 
the birth of Abraham. The scciu; of tlid^ 
stated to be the Ian<l of Uz, which im stp^ 
is Idumtea. Tho Heptuagint version ideh. 

Job with Jobab, King of Edom. The diil^. 
parts of the book are so closely connected t(K. 
gidhcr, that it must all have been tho work of ^ 
one author, ami many conjecturea have been 
made as to who that author was. Elihu, Job, 
Moscs, Solomon, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and E/.ra have 
all been brought forward as having written it. 
There is no reason, however, to doubt— iinleed, it 
is highly probable—that Job W'as the writer of his 
own sioiy, of whose inspiration we have tho 
clearest evidence, when he says, “I have hoard 
of thee by the hearing of flic oar, but now mine 
eye Roeth tht'o” (xlii, 1^). But it has been sug- 
gested that the introduction and the conclusion 
may have been addl'd by a later writer wdio gave 
the story that dramatic form it now presents. 
Luther says, “ I look iipou the book of Job as a 
true history, yet 1 do not believe that .ill took 
place just as it is written, but tl)at an ingenioiis, 
pious, and learned man brought it into its [n esiuiL 
form.” A modern wodter says, “ 'Hie references 
to Job by Bubisequent inspiied wvitor.s are not 
consistent with theory that ho was a imredy 
imaginary charocter. Moreover, tho cxtiome 
circumstantiality of tho details; tin; description 
of the patriarcli hirnsolf, his f.innly, his property, 
his country, his friemis, with their names ami 
special designations ; the geiieah^gy of Elihu ; 
the exact account of tho feasting oi Job’s sons ; 
the paiticnlar mention of tho plunderers there, 
and other similar point.s, make a history rather 
than a parable. JS'o such minute details are 
found in any Scripture paniblo. It seems, 
therefore, a noccssaiy inLucncc tliat those details 
are not tho play of fancy, but all historically 
true.” One Biblical critic says, “ Tlicro is, per- 
haps, no book the explanation of whicli has given 
rise to greater diacussions and dilfereiicos of 
opinion. The stylo is often very ohsciire, tho 
meaning of the writer uncertain, by the jiro- 
bleins discu.ssed being amongst the gi av est and most 
invaluable which ever perplo.xcd the human soul; 
and the lesson of the book is partly conveyed by 
the very mystery and obscurity wliich enshroud 
it. It has been regarded as a divinely-given re- 
cord of a bistoric.al exumple of patience ; as a 
divine rebuke of that presumption which expects 
by searching to find out the Almighty toi>orfcc- 
tion; as a discussion of the much-vexed “ pro- 
blem of evil, for tho very purixjse of exliibiting 
its insoluable character ; and as a simple but 
powerful exhibition of the possibility and reality 
of unselfish and disinterested piety. All these 
lessons are incidentally taught ; hut the grand 
lesson is this, that a Christless religion gives no 
song in the night, and tliat tho mc.st devout and 
godly man, left with no other r^vektion than 
that which nature and his own soul afford him, 
CTopes blindly but with an agonizing earnostnesB 
for just that which the Cross of Christ affords.” 
In this book we have an account of a man of dis- 
tinguished wealth, ns well as of cmiuent piety, 
suddenly precipitated from the very summit of 
prosperity into the lowest depths of misery and 
ruin — first bereaved of his wealth and children, 

, and afterwards altlicted rvith a loathsome amt 
'excruciating bodily disease. Yet, under these 
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jJ^ieavy afflictions, wo are told that he sinned not, j 
■ 'iu>r charged Cod foolishly. He is visited by 
three of hw frioiulH, Kliphaz, ilildad, and 
Zophar, on the in’ctence of ullording Idrn consola- 
tion. After a long silenco, dob's grief breaka 
fotth into passionate exclamations, and a 
vtjliernent execration of the clay of his birth. 
The minds of hia friends are suddenly ex- 
asperated, and there consolation, if any was in- 
tended, is changed into roi)roachcjs. After many 
speeches and roplioH by Job, another si*eaker is 
now introduced, Elihu, who sums up the whole 
argument. After condemning the conduct of all 
the disputants, whose reasonings were not cal- 
culated to produce conviotion, heprocooda tooon- 
tent several of .lob’s ])ositions, and to show that 
<lod frequently afflicts the cliildren of men for 
the best of pur]>oscs, and that, in every instance, 
il is our duty to submit. He coiicliidos with'^a 
hoe description of the various attributes of God. 
ieiiovah Himself now interposes, and addresses 
.)•>!> out of a whirlwind, in a spoech of th^ 
nibhmcst kind. Ho shows Job the folly of 
qiicstioiiing the justice or \iirisdom of the Divine 
V, A'crmnont, when he is niiublo to control or so 
jiiucli as comprehend the coinmonesit ‘phenomena 
of nature. Tlicn follows Job’s submission anfl 
Ina restoration to prosperity, his possessions 
being doubled. Some connnenlators have le- 
gfiided this book as a regular ejiio, possessing 
unity of action, delineation o^haiActer, plot, 
-arid Catastrophe -not exactly rn the Giccian, 
but in Oriental stylo ; otliers regard it os a 
regular drama, divided into acts mid scones. 
Titeroaro a prologue, nn<i an epilogue ; there are 
three series of prologues, each consi.sting of throe 
, speeches byJolra frionda and three replies by Job. 
Jbit, whatever class of composition we regard it 
os belonging to, it stands in the first rank of 
JJebiew poetry. 

JOEL, BOOK OF, jV/-e/ (Jehovah is God). 
-- The name of one, of the books of the Old Testa- 
kjicut, called after its author, wdio is one of what 
are termed the minor inopbets. He liyed ill 
JuiUh, but under what reign is doubtful, some 
))ljicing him under Uzziah, others under Joash, 
iVo, It .voerns most probable tliat tho latter sup- 
])(»sitif>n is correct, and that the prophecies wore 
delivered between 870 B.O. and 865 wx', Tlic book 
consists of two parts ; the first (1, 3— ii. 18) giving 
a tU’seription of a famine caused by the ravages 
of locusts, and exhorting the people to repont- 
Jince, in which he becomes very urgent towards 
flic cbjso, doiiouucing still greater judgments 
ug.anst them if they continue impenitent ; and 
the scodnd part (ii. 19 -hi. 21), containing the 
divine jiromise respecting the remoNnal of this 
judgment ui»on the pecqile, the dcatruotion of all 
nations hostile to the theocracy, and the glorifi- 
cation of that theociacy by tho richest blenaing-s 
•of nature and tho outpouring of tho Spiritj upon 
nil flesh. The apostle Peter, referring to the 
Pentecostal qutponring of the Spirit, say* — “ This 
is that Which was spoken by the prophi?i Joel** 
U. t 6 )y referring to Joel ii. 38-33. The 
vniotiicity of ttds book has never been doubted. 
The style is wirO, elegant, and copious, aiid the 
ideas ai o home and vigorous. 

’‘JOHN, i;PIHTLES OF, the name of 
three of the books of the 1 few Testament Scrip- 
tures, which, tbong^i bearing no name, are mi- J 
questionably work of the apostle John. Tfio 1 
i ufclior of the first opistlo describes himself, at its 
c nnmcnocihcnt, os an eye-witness of the life of ' 


our Lord, ; and the stylo and language manifestly 
harmonize with those of tJic author of the gospel 
of John. For tho anthenticity of tlio first epistle 
very ancient testimony can be adduced. The 
design of this epistle is to refute, aiid to guard 
the Ghristiaii*, to whom he vf^tc, against erron- 
eous and licentious tenets, jprmciplcs, and prac- 
tices ; to stir up all who profea.s to know Gorl, to 
have communion with Him, and to bolievo in Him, 
that they walk In the light and not in darkness, 
that is, in holiness and not in sin; and to help 
forwardaiid provoke rcalChristians to communion 
witl) God and Christ Jeans, to constancy in tho 
faith, and purity and holiness of life. The htyle 
i.s simple, clear, and flowing, and the epistle 
bimthcs a spirit of love and devotion, with zeal 
for moral strictness. The second oj'istlc is ad- 
dressed to “the elect lady and her children,” and 
is an epitome of the first, touching in fe -.v words 
on the same jioints. The third epistle i.s addressed 
toa converted Gentile named Gains, bub of whom 
nothing is known with certainty. Its scope is to 
commend Iiis steadfastness in the faith and his 
general hospitality, especially to tho mmi-'Liua of 
Christ ; to caution him against the ambitious 
and turbulent practices of Diotrephes, and to 
recommend Demetrius to his friendship ; refei t Ing 
what lie may further have to say to a personal 
interview.. 

JOHN, GOSPEL OF, is the name of one 
of the books of tho New Testament, written by 
John tlio evangelist and apostle, tlie son of 
Zebedoe, and the yomumr brother of James iho 
elder. The ]>rcciso date of this gosjiel is not 
known, .some plndiig it as early as 63 or ijy, others 
as late as 97. There has been much speenlaLioii 
ill modem times as to tho object the aiiostlc had 
in view in writing his gospel, According to some, 
his design was to 8ui)ploment the deficiencies of 
the three other gospels ; according to otheivs, to 
confute the errors of the Nicolaiiatis and Cerin- 
tlm»; while others are of opinion that it was to 
state tho true doctrine of tho divinity of Christ. 
Probably all of these and otJior motives may liavo 
been in the mind of tho apostle ; but, judging 
from what he himself haa said, tho last of these 
seems to have been the main motive, Many 
other signs truly did -fosus in the iiresonee of His 
disciples, which are not written in this book. 
But these are written, that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, be- 
lieving, ye might have life through His name ** 
(xx. 31). No doubt has ever been entertained at 
any time in tho Church, either as to the canonical 
authority of this book or to its being written by 
John. The circunistaiitiality of its details proves 
it to have been written by a hearer and an eye- 
witness ; besides which there is the uninterrupted 
testimony of the ancient fathers in its favour. 
'File gospel was written originally in Greek ; but 
the place of its composition is unknown, though 
tradition, confirmed by some references in the 
gospel itself, point to Ephesus; and the timo 
when written is supposed to have been toward* 
the close of tJie fir.st century, 

JOHN, ST., KNIGHTS OF- [Seenos^ 

PITALLERS.) 

JOINT TENANCY. — in Law, a term 

signifying the joint ownership of two or more 
X>ersons in land or other property. The creation, 
of an ostuto in joint-tenancy' depends oii the 
wording of the deed or devise by which tho 
tenants claim Idllo ; for this estate fiem only arisa 
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by purchase or grant — that is, by act of the 
l>.irtica, and never by mere act of lav. Tlie pro* 
I>v^rties of a joint estate are derived fiom its 
unity, which is fourfold : — unity of interest— 
tliat if., one joint-tenant cannot be entitled to one 

J )eriod of duration or quantity of interest in the 
arids, and the oth# to a different ; one cannot 
be a tenant for life and tho other for years ; 2, 
unity of title— their estate must be created by one 
iind the same act, as by one and the same grant ; 
3, unity of time— the estate must be vested atone 
and the same time, as well as by one and the 
Same title, with a few exceptions, as where a 
feoffment was made to tlio use of a man and such 
wife as he should afterwards marry ; 4, unity of 
possession— that is, each of them has the entire 
])ossession, as well of every parcel as of tho whole. 
Ill all actions relating to their joint-cstab;, one 
joint-tenant cannot sue or be sued without join- 
ing the other ; neither can one joint tenant by 
himself do any act which may tend to defeat or 
inpiTo the estate of the other. {See I*AttTNJEH- 
Biiip.) 

jointure, in Law, was origi- 

nally used to d(*note the interest of joint-tenant, 
but it is now commonly applied to that i»ortion 
of lands and tenements convoyed to a wife, in the 
event of her surviving her husband. In conso- 
qnenco of the iiiconveuienco arising from the 
limitation of land by jointure, it has become 
oommoii to convert it into an annuity for life, 
chargeable upon the land, with power of distress, 
and also right of entering ui>on the laii^, in tlie 
event of tlio annuity not being imid. In this way 
a more certain income is provided for the widow, 
and the heir obtains possession of the wdiole 
estate, 

,J(JNAH, book OF,yV-n« (Hebrew, fronre, 
a, dove). — Tho name of one of the sacred books of 
th^ Old Testameut, the fifth in order among 
iliose of tho minor proplnds. Its author, Jonah, 
was the sou of Annttai, a native of Cxathliophor, 
in the tribe ot PSfbulou, and is generally believed 
to' have liveil iluiing the leign of Jeroboam 
II., though some jdace him forty years earlier^ 
towards tlie close of Jclui’s reign. With tho ex- 
ce])tion of the sublime ode in tho second chapter, 
tlio book of Jonah is a simide narrative. It gives 
an account of the prophet’s commission to de- 
nounce Nineveli, and of his refusal to undertake 
tlie task ; bis attempt to fice to Tavshish, ni\d its 
frustnrt ion, together with liis delivery from the 
stomach of tho great fish, which had* swallowed 
him (i., ii.) He is again sent on Lis mission, and 
in consequence of his preaching, the Ninevites 
repent in dust and ashes (iii.) Tho scope of tho 
book is to show the value of real repentance ; and 
from the conduct of the Ninevitos, our Lord takes 
('ccaaion to reprove tho parfidiousiicss of tho 
Jews, Many have attempted to deny the litoral 
interpretation of this book ; some regarding it as 
an allegory, others as a mere fiction, designed to 
serve a moral purpose. There are also some who, 
while not questioning the truth of the nariative, 
yet have recourse to extravagant hypothesis in 
order to explain away tho account given of Jonah's 
being swallowed bjr a grekt fish, The word 
translated “ whale” in the New Testament means 
any large fish ; and the general opinion now is, 
that the animal was a species of sharks within 
#ome of which whole liuman bodies have been 
found. From tho manner in which the snored : 
historians and Jesus Christ speak of theinoidenta 
of this book^ it is evident that it is a true narra- 


tive of a real persoung.', and that Jojuh was a 
prophet of considerable omineuce. 

JOSHUA, BOOK OF, ,,o»/, ( ha., 

Jehoshuaf “Jehovah helps.’* Josus is another 
form of tho same name). — ^Tho sixth in order of 
the books of the Old Testament, ami is a history 
bf the Israelites under the govornmeut of Joshua, 
tho succeasor of Moscs, embracing the, jx^riod 
between 1451 and 1425 n.o. Tiiafg^ueral ouinion 
is that the book was wiitben by Joshua h inself 
(except the last five vorses), though somo roj^anl 
It as tho work of a later hand. The book may bo 
conveniently divided into three parts: -i. tho 
history of the occupation of the laud of Canaan, 
by the Israelites (i. — xi), and a recapitulation of 
the conquests, both of Moses and Joshua (xU.); 

2, a description of tho land of Canaan (xiii), 
and a particular apporiionmont among the tribes 
(xiv.~xxii.) ; 3, the dying address, death, and 
burial of Joshua (xxiii., xxiv.) The part which 
relates to the partition of (hi naan has been com- 
pared to th eBoomsda y hook 0 f Eland. I’he oanoni- 
eal authority of this hook has never been called in 
question, and in all the copies of the Old ^V’sta- 
meut its place is immediately after the Tonta- 
touch. The 'style is dear, simple, and u>i]>re- 
tonding. There is some aceidenial dcnvngcmeut 
in tho Older of the chapters of this book. Chrono- 
logically, they should read tlius “ Eir!»t chapter 
to the ninth verso ; thou the Buoond chiqiU'r ; 
then from the teivlh verse to tho end of the first 
chapter; after which should follow liio third 
and consecutive chapters to the eleventh : then 
tlie twenty-second chapter, and tlio twelfth to 
the twenty-first chapter inclusive : and, lastly, 
the twenty- third and twenty-fourth chapters.” 

-- [liornr.) Tho Bamaritaius liavo two Ixmka 
extant baring the name of Joshua, the one 
being a oiironiclc of events from Adam to the 
year of the Aegira 898 (a.i>. i 402 )> and tho 
other a similar chronicle, from the death of 
MoseS to the death of Alexander Sevoi us. Of 
tho latter of these an edition was ]niblishod in. 
Arabic and Latin by JuynboU, Leyden, 1S48. 

tlUBILATE, (Lat.), is the name 

given to tho third Sunday after Easter, from the 
practice in tlie primitive church to commence 
dirtne .service on that day, with the 66th Psalm, 
JuhiOitp VeOf omna irrrfc— Sing to the Lord, all 
ye lands. 

JUBILEE, ju'-he-lc (Tjat.,i?d>i7u?ii). — One of 
the Jewish festivals, vhich was celebrated every 
firtieth year. This festival was proclaimed liy 
sbuud of ii’iimpot throughout the land, on tlio 
evening of the day of atouemetit. All Hlaye.s 
and cjijitives were to be free, all estates wliich 
had been sold reverted to their original propiio- 
tors or their descendiints, and every man returned 
unto his family. I’lio ground was not to be 
sown, nor Wfts that to bo reaped which grew of 
itself during that ywir. Thu ]>olitical object of 
this institution was to iweservo the di.vtiiicbiou 
of tribes and families, and to prevent too great 
a social inequfility among the people by restoring 
to each his previous possc^sion.s. Some have 
been of opinion that the Jubilee was celebrated 
every forty-ninth and not every fifiietli year. 
According to the Hebrew ritual, not only was a 
every seventh dayobsetved as a period of rest, 
but likewise every .seven ;li year, when they wore 
to cea^e from lobour, and the land was to remain 
uncultivated. Hence it is objoctetl to tho fiftiotn 
year, that in tliat case the land would remain for 
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two consecutive years uncultivated . I'he language 
of Scrij)ture, however, is so decided as to the 
fiftietli year as to leave no room for entertaining 
tlie other o|uiiiun. Tlui jubilee did not continue 
to be observed after the Babylonish cajitivity. 
Ill modern times the term has been aiiplicd tc# 
the year in which all who visited the church oi 
St. Peter at Komc, for a certain number of days, 
with pious olleriugs, received plenary indulgence. 
A jubilee was first declared by Pope Boniface 
VIII., in 1 joc^, and was to recui every hundred 
years; but being the means of bringing vast 
wealth to the Church, the period was shortened 
by element VI. to fifty years. This period was 
subsequently shortened by Urban VI. to thirty- 
three years, and by Paul 11 . to twenty-five, at 
whicli last it still remains. The condition of 
viaiting Ujuic is uo longer in force, certain acta 
of devotion or cliarity lieiug substituted for it. 
'rho wonl Jubilee is also applied secularly. Tho 
jubilee to celebrate the entrance of George III. 
on tjuj 50th year of his age waa held in 1S09. A 
Slnikosjx'arc jubilee, projected by Garrick, was 
held at Stratford-on-Avon in 1769. 

JUDAISM, ja'-(/tt'izm.--That religious and 
moral system of the Jews which Wa cominuni- 
ented to them by Mo.ses, arul which is still 
observed by them in tiie present day. Many of 
the early Christians, even in the time of the 
apostles, manifested a Jiidaizing sjiirit, and are 
frequently alluded to by tho upostle Paul. After 
the destruction of tlonisaleni, a sect, knoum by 
ilu' name of Judaizing Christians, scpanited 
themsolv^es fiom communion with their brethren. 
Tliey aftenvards became merged in other sects. 
pS'n Jews.) 

J UDE, EPISTLE jude, is the name of 
one of tho books of the New Testament, the 
cantmical autlioiity of which has been much 
disputed in ancient and more recent times. It is 
placed by Eusebius among the controverted 
books, as having been rejected by many of the 
ancients ; and Luther, Clrofius, Dahl, and Michaelis 
also call it in question. Tlic doubts thrown uiion 
its genuineness, however, arise solely from the 
writer being supposed to quote apooryx>hal 
books, one of them containing the inophccies 
of Enoch, and the other referring to a disiiuto 
between tho archangel ^Michael and the devil, 
respecting the body of Moses. The author of 
tins book binqily calls himself Jude, the brother 
of James, and servant of Jesus Olirist ; and 
hence it has been doubted whether ho was Jude 
the apostle, or Judo the Jiord’s brother, if, in- 
deed, these were two distinct iiersoiis, which is 
by no means clear. Some suppose the book to 
have been written about 64 or ob, others not till 
about 90. The epistle consists of only one short 
cliapter. 

JUDEX, JUDICIUM, jy!-d(,k^ jU'diah'-e- 

urn (Lat., judge). — It axqietirs that there was no 
class among the ancient Komans corresponding 
to our judges. The judioes were not necessarily 
lawyers, and it avouIcI seem that any Homan 
citizon might act as judex in civil causes. The 
indices were allowed to have their assessors, 
leaimed in tlie law, to advise with. A judex 
judged both of fact and law, but only in such 
cases as were of smaller importance. An arbiter' 
determined what seensed equitable in a matter 
not sufficiently defined by law. The ifcupcrriti^res 
wore another class of judges, and were so called 
because by them every one recovTitd his own. 


The cenlumviri were judges chosen fiom tho 
thirty -five tribes, three from each ; being in all 
105, but named by a round number 100. They 
foiirtod a coiut in which weighty matters of the 
law were decided. The j'udiciu weie of two kinds, 
pi'ivata (private) and puhtica (itublic), the former 
being civil tiials, having relation to dilfercnoqsf 
between jirivatc individuals, the latter criminal 
trials. 

JUDG E, J uflje (Fr. , j iKjej Lat. , judex ). — One 
invested with authority to try any cause or ques- 
tion in a court of judicature, and to jironounce 
sentence or judgment thereon. The judges of 
the High Court of Justice are appointed by the 
Crown, and do not, as formerly, hold oilicu during 
pleasure, but {by 12 and 13 Will. 111 . c. 2) during 
good behaviour, and they can only be removed on 
the address of both Houses of Parliament. N cither 
do they, as formerly, vacate their scats u])on 
tho demise of the Crown ; and tJieir full salaries 
are secured to them during the continuance of 
their commissions. Judges arc not liable to 
prosecuthni for anything done hy them as judges, 
at IcMibi within their own jurisdiction ; nor are 
they in any way punishable for a mere error of 
judgment or for wrongful imprisonment. J udgos 
are, howeviT, xiuiiiisliablo for wilful offences 
against tho duty of their situation. Bribery is 
punishable by loss of office, fine, and inquison- 
ment. 

JUDGE ADVOCATE-GENERAL.-An 

ancient office, held by iiattnt from tho Crown. 
He ia. the suinajme judge niultr the Mutiny Act, 
and Arbiter of War of tlie proceotluigs of eoirfts- 
rnartkl, and tho advisor in legal matters of the 
Corninander-in-Cliief and the Secretaiy of State 
for AVar. The salary is £2,000. 

JITDOBS, BOOK OF, ;«<//-«■. -One of 

the historical books of the Old Testament, con- 
taining ike history of the children of Israel from 
the death of Joshua to the time of Eli, during 
Wiiich time the government of the iieoplc was in 
tho hands of judge'* ; whence the hook tnkes its 
name. It corininses tho history of nhoiit throe 
hundred years, and consists of tJiroe jnirts. 'I’ho 
fii^t contains tlie liishiry of tho oldeis who ruled 
the I.sraelites after the deatli of .Joshua, and the 
subsequent transaol ions to the commencement of 
their troubles (i. -iii, 41. In the second part of 
the book we have tlie history of tlie judges from 
( Hhniel toEli (ni. 5”-xvi. ) ; being Othniel (iii. 9), 
E hud (iii. 15), Shaingar (iii. 31), Doboiah (iv. q), 
Barak (iv. -6), Gideon (vi. iij, Abimeleeh (vi. 12 
- ix.), Tola (x. i), Jiik (x. 3), Jephthali (xii. 7), 
Ibzan (xii. 9), Elon (xii. ii), Abdon (xii. 13), 
Kamson (,\v. 20). Tlie third patii give.s an ac- 
count of an idol tlmt was worshipped, first in %ho 
family of Micnh (xvii.), and afterwards in the 
tribe of Dan (xviii.)q followed by an accoiiiTt of 
a baibarous act committed by the Benjamites of 
Gibeah, wliich led to a war between them and 
the other tribes, in which the tribe of Benjamin 
was almost extirpated (xix. — xxi.) The author- 
ship of the book, and the time at which it was 
written, are subjects on which considerable di- 
versity of opinion exists. The general opinion, 
and that which is held by the Jews, is that it 
was completed by Samuel, the successor of Eli, 
from the public registers or records of the events. 
The canonical authority of the book is undoubted. 

JUDGMENT, judf-meni (I^r., jwjcmenty 
Lat., judicium ). — In Law, is the sentence pro- 
nounced by a court of law npon the matter con* 
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in the record. It is restricted to the 
decisions of a court of common law, — those of a 
court of equity beijig denominated decrcos. All 
jxidgineuts arc citiier interlocutory or hnal. In- 
terlocutory judgments are such aa are given in the 
middle of a cause. (.Vcc iNTKiaooirroft.) Finn) 
^nlgmehts, on the other hand, are such os at 
once ]>ut an end to the action, by declaring that 
the idaintiif has eithei' entitled hiinseif, or has 
not, to lecover the remedy ho sues for. Jinlg- 
meut may, for certain causes, be 8usj>euded, or 
finally anested. In criminal cases, judgment, 
unless any matter be offered in arrest thereof, 
follows upon conviction, being the pronouncing 
of that punishment winch is expressly ordainea 
by law. 

In Logic, judgment is that opei-ation of the human 
mind thrtiugU which, by joining ditfcruiit ideas to- 
getlier, it allinus or denies the one or the other; as 
when, for instance, having the ideas of tlie earth and 
roundness, it aliirms or denies that the earth isioiind. 
AVhon expressed in words, a judgment is called a pro- 
ixidtion. (.See Paoro.smox.) 

In Theology, Judgment, final judgment, or day of 
judttrnont, expresses tlie doctrine of the Chri.stiai) 
religion that all souls will he brought to judgment. It 
is bclioved that this stupendous event wdl be immedi- 
ately preceded by certain great signs, as convulsions 
in niituro ; but otherwise there will be no indication 
of its coining. This seems to be clearly expressed by 
the Saviour platt xxiv. no, 30, 36, 44): “Immediately 
alter the trilmlation of those days shall the sun be 
darkened, aud the moon sliall not give her light, and 
the .stai's .shall fall from heaven ; and then shall all the 
tribes of ihe eartli mourn, and they shall seethe Son 
of M.iii coming in the clouds of heaven with powerand 
grcAt glory. ... Of that day anil hour knowetli uo 
min. no, not tlio angels of lieaven, but my Father 
only. . . In such ap hour as ye think not, the Sou of 

man coineLh.” It Is the gener.i .1 belief of all Christians 
tliat' i lirist will be accompanied by angels There will 
bo a m noial lusurrection of the dead. All nations will 
bo g.xlherod before His throne, and all men \viU answer 
for their deeds, words, and thoughts The wicked will 
be condemned, and to them it will be a day of perdi- 
tion aud dest/TUCtlon. None by nature can claim ac* 
iputta'icii, aud it is only by faith In Christ and pardon 
thiough His blood that any will be enabled to stand. 
'I'liis statoincnt represents the views of the orthodox 
Ohri-.ti.an Ohiirchcs. The .subject is eucompassed with 
great dilUrmtlies, and will remain k) until the great 
event arrives, and we “shall see Him face to face." 
(.SVc FurUUn VuNISHMKNT, I.NTBRMKOr/VTB StaI'B, 
Mjillknaiiians, ItisHURjiEcrrON, &c.) The belief in a 
future judgment la not confined to Christians ; but ap- 
jicar.**, with some inoiUflcationa, in nearly all religions. 
Egjqitian hieroglyphs, four or five thousand years old, 
rciirc-seiit the good and evil actions of men being 
weighoil in a balance ; and the jmlgment of iho souls 
of men in the “ hall of truth " by Osiris and forty- two 
daimons, or judges of the dead, 

JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
T'Kl VY COUNCIL, y'/f-rfW-tt?,— Members of the 
Jhivy Council who sit as a Court of Justice to 
hear ajipeals. The committee la composed of the 
Lord Tresidept, the Lord Chancellor, tlie prin- 
cipal judges, And other members who have held 
high legal offices. 

Judloial Declaration, — ^In Scotch Law, a declaration, 
not on oath, made by one of the parties to a suit^ who 
has been specially examined on a particular point by 
order of the cour^ , 

Judicial Pactor.^tu Scotch Law, a person, appointed 
by the (Xmrt of Session as a guardian to prdtect the 
interests of minors, lunatics, and absent parties. 

Judicial Eatiiieatioa,— £n Scotch Law, a formal de- 
claration made by a married woman, in the absence of 
her husband, to the efFeot that a disposition or deed of 
alienation of her heritable property has been .made 
without coercion on the pari^ of 'her husbandt &nd 
voluntarily on her part. 
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Judicial Remit.— In Scotch I.a\v, a referonce by a T 
court or judge of some particular-, to the tlecision of an ^ 
ai biter sjiebially skilled Jn such matters. 

Judicial Separation. — In English Law, the separation 
Of two married persons by onler of tlie Court of 
Divorce. A wife am apply for a judicisd i^e laration 
on the groiuid of adultery, cruelty, or Jesertion with- 
out cause for two years. 'J’ho paftte«, no. being 
dlvoiced(i,w Dtvorck), cannot marry agam, but ihoro 
is no longer the duty of cohabiting. Tlus roiiit lias 
power in its discretion of awarding a certain iucomo 
to the wife, aud making orders for the custody and 
uiaintcnanua of the children. 

JUDICATURE, SUPREME COURT 

OF. (See Law, Oouhts os'.) 

JUDICIUM dg'-i (Lat., 

judgment of Cod). — A term applied in ilic Middle 
Ages, in reference to all c.xtraordinary trials of 
secret crimes ; such as tliose by arms, ainglo com- 
bat, ordeals, walking over red-hot ploughshares, 
&c., in which it was believed that (rod would in- 
terfere to clear the innocent and to punish iho 
guilty. This pruciioe was long observed, even, 
among Cliri.stians, The trial usually took placo 
in the church, in pi oseuce of the bishop, i>ri>.‘st, 
auil secular judge, generally after a ]>euo(l of 
fasting, and aftei? many adjurations and ccrc- 
monies. The system is very ancient, and has 
prevailed among various nritions other than 
Christians, It was known to the ancient Creeks, 
for ill the “ Ante^oao ” of Sojdiocles a su»|»ecte(l 
person declares himself reaily to handle hot iron 
and ^o walk over fire in order to manifest his in- 
nocence. 

JUDITH, BOOK OF, ju'-fhVt . — The name 
of one of the apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
lueiit («e’<?AT»0(m\i’lf a), giving an account of the 
invasion of Judix^a by Holofeines, general of 
Nabnehodnosor, king of As.syria ; and of ,tbo 
delivery of the town of Hetbulia, in Judajji, the 
destruction of the Assyrian army, and tlic death 
of Holofernes through tlie stratagem and courage 
of Judith, an inhaV>itant of that town. The 
historical and gcograjiliical difficulties of this 
book aro too groat to admit of its being literally 
true, or even carefully based on truth, I’ho 
general opinion among critics is, that it is a 
Jewish romance, written, probably, in the ago of 
the jMaccaheea, in order to animate the .lews in 
their struggle.^ against the Syrians. It is dis- 
puted wholher the original language of this book 
was the Chaldee or the Greek. The Latin tran-s- 
latioTi by Jerome is from the Chaldee, the Eng- 
lish tiunslation from, the Greek. The two dill'er 
from each other in many respects. There is also 
a Byriac version which was made from the Greek. 

J UMPERB, name given to a 

class of religious fanatics, from their practice of 
jumping during the time allotted for divine 
service. They arose in Wales in 1760, and 
several of tlie more zealous itinerant j'-reaclicrs 
encouraged the people to it. They were taught 
to cry out Chgoniartl (Welsh for “ glory Ainen, 
&e. ; then to put themselves into violent ag»^- 
tions ; and, finally, to jump until they were quite 
exhausted* 

JUNKER, jm'-ker (Ger., “ youngnoble 
A term applied to tho aristocratic party in 
Prussia which came into power in October, 1^62, 
when Von Bismarck was appointed Prime Mini' 
ster. The organ of the party in the press is the 
Mreuz-JSeitang, 

JUISTTA, Jun'-Ui (Span., an assamblyj. -A 
X 
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term applied iu Spain to legislative asaemblie*^ or 
a<lmiuifltrative oouncUs. In the Middle Ages, the 
assemblies of the representatives of the nation 
•witlxont any preliminary call of the monarch were 
tenned junto^ It was sometimes, also, used as 
fiynonymons with Cortes. In 1802, Napoleon, 
summoned toother 150 representatives of ^le 
nation^ under the name of junta, for tho adojvfcibii 
of a constitution which ho wished to oskblUh. 
. After the insurrection, a new junta was forme<l, 
composed of the principal leaders of the inarur- 
Toctlon, ami numbering forty-four members ; be- 
sides which there was, in cvery^ province not sub- 
jugated by the French, a provincial subordinate 
to it. In Kn^lish, the term junto (evidently 
of Spanish origin) is used to denote a cabal or 
faction. 

J U R ISCONSULT^ (lAt., 

jaru-rj/nsztUi(S<^ learned or skilled in law); — One 
\viio gives his <^>inion in cases of law,, a master of 
the Roman jiiiiipmdeuce. Among th^t Romans, 
jufU-con$uUi were men who studied the forms 
and principles of law, and gave opinions upon 
difficult points. 

JURISDICTION, jijL-ri»*dik' -s^un (Lat., 
jui*U(jturtio ). — In Raw, the declaration of law, e 
term used by the ancients to denote the adminl 
stration of justice, .os well as the right to admini- 
ster justice. It is now commonly used to denote 
legal authority. Tho Supremo Court of Judica- 
ture has jurisdiction over the whole of England 
and Wales ; tho jurisdiction of the other courts 
is limited to certain districts and certain kinds of 
causes. 

JU RTS PR UDENC lE, (lAtit 

jun&prwjf^ntki ). — The science of right, or of 
positive law. It is divi<led into geu;oral and par- 
ticular. Tho former is the science or philosophy 
of positive law, and investigates tho principles 
which are common to all positive systomsj a]>art 
from the local, imrtial, and accidental circum- 
stances and pecu]iitriti('8 by which tliese ayatems 
respectively ate distinguished from one another. 
Particular jurispnidenco treats of the laws of par- 
ticular states; wliich laws are, or at least pro- 
fesH to be, the rides and principles of universal 
juiisprudence itself specifically developed #wrd 
applied. {See Law.) 

JURY, yV-re (Lat., jurcUa; from Juro, I 
swefti’). — A number of men duly authorised to 
‘ inquire into or determine certain facta, and bound 
by oath to a faithful diecha^e of their dnt^. 
The time when trial by jury won inatltut^ 14 
this country Is matter of mucii dUpute, os well 
a» whether it is of Anglo-Saxon or oi Korinan 
<nigiiL It waB not, however, till the reign of 
Henry H. that this' institution ftdly 

eotabm^hed and was reduced to a 
Hi was then made a mode of decking, facts in 
rcwl actions^ which a subject might claim at a 
niBiithr of right, Inquiry Into matters pn behalf 
of i^e ovown* by m^uits of juries, was frequent 
in loi^, before trihlbyiniy woseonunonly 

in use in eburi^ of Justine; At piesetit, a. jury is 
composed of , twelve mejn, sworn to 
aeowdwijg tn evidaneo iwoiaglit Imam 
c^her bv- ettmim mattafea,. Tho. tiuree 

kimlB of intba eoffiian^eiQWvttaf jns^ 

BogMtnce the gro# inideB^ 
mon jnzSosi and <MWd juries atw 

eaolusively qonneot^ 

{See Qaanju Jo»y4 By. w* w onA? Q«o* o. 

SP, a joroir imtit bo y«M of «&d if abovo 


60, he is exempted, but not disqualified, from 
serving, 'rhere are certain classes of persons 
cxem}>t from serving on juries ; namely, judges, 
olei'gymen in holy orders, Homan Oatholic priests 
and aisseuting ministers, scrjuants, barristers and 
advDc^toa, attorneys and proctors, oflicers of 
courts/ coroners, jailors, &c, ; physiciaiiH, sur-*' 
geons, and apothecaries, olficers in the army or 
navy, pilots and mastei*s of vessels, ofliceis of 
customs and excise, the housohold servants of tho 
aovereign, sheriifs’ officers, constables, and pari.sh 
clerks, and the like. Lists of persona qualified to 
act as jurors are made out annually by the church- 
wardens and overseers of each i>aiish. (Jopies of 
this list aro fi.xed on the church doors on the three 
first Sundays in September ; objections are hoard, 
and the lists allotted and signed by tlio justices 
of the peace, at a special petty sessions hohl for 
that purpose within the last seven days of fclie 
same raontl) . Tho lists are used for th e f olio wi ng 
year, commencing on the ist day of January. 
From tho list received from the clerk of the peace, 
the sheriff toJtos the names of all those persona 
who are desoribed as es(|uires, or pcrsois of 
higher degree, as bankers or merehauts, which 
are copied out In a Hci>arate list, called tho 
“special juro-s' list,” from which special jurors, 
are to bo summoned when required. Special 
juries woro originally introduced in trials at bar, 
when the causes ivero of too great nicety for tho 
discussion of ordinary freeholders. Either party 
is entitled to have a special jury for the trial of 
any i.s8uo, as well at the assizes as at bar ; he 
paying the extraordinary expense, unlc.s.s tho 
judge will certify that the cause required such 
special jury. A jury may be “ challenged ’’-Hliafc. 
is, either party to a suit, or a ' prisoner charged 
with an offence, may object to one or more jurors. 
Challenges are of two sorts — challenges to the 
array and challenges to the polls. Ohalloug(!S 
to the array aro at once an exception to the entire, 
jury, as on account of some default in the sheriff, 
or his under-oflioer who arrayed the panel. 
Oballenges to the polls, in capiUt, aro exceptions 
to jjarticular jurors. If, by moans of chalhfugOM 
or other cause, a sufficient number of nncxcop 
tionahle jurors do not appear at the trial, oither 
l>arty may pray a tofes —that is, a supply of such 
men as are sum in on cd upon another list — in order 
to make up the defleienoy. If any man summoned 
to attfend on a jury shall not attend in pur-suauco 
of such summons, or, being thrice civUcd, shall 
not answer to his name ; or if any such man, or 
any talesman, after being called, shall not ap- 
i>ear, or withdraw himself from the presence of 
the court, theV.ourt shall sot such fine upyn him 
as it may see fit, and in the case of a viewer, not 
less than £10. The number of jurors tliat may 
be peremptorily challenged is fixejl at twenty in. 
felonies arul thirty-five in treason. Where an 
alien is indicted or impeached of any felony or 
misdemeanour, he has the right of ctaving to bo 
tried by a jury de medietate Unffuce, or half 
foreigners; and the sheriff, or proper officer, 
shall return for one half of the junr a com{>etent> 
number of aliens, if so many to be found iu 
tho place where the trial is had If not, then 
^ niAny aliens aa shall be found. . No audh alien 
juror is liable to be cliaUs^dibr wants of free- 
hold or other qualification,, but may challenged 
for any other causa. In Scoilana, in crimmaJ;. 
cBo^v the Buaiber of the jury is fiftOo% and th* 
of that myirikcr yepd&st ; SMutiis 

civil oanses the nxaemt ^ ^ jiMla twelve, and 
they must be uonnimous, ns in Bttgbukd; mt it 
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i(i provUIed, that, if aftjir tlurfire hours’ delihora- 
tion in any civil oaxuo in the Cotu-t of Session, 
nirie of said jui'y shall agree, their verdict ahall 
be taken. 

► ' JVS,jus (Lat .) — A word borrowed from the 
Latin la!ip:uage, and verjr frequently used in law 
and otliorwise. It admits of several aignillciv- 
fcions, the chief of which arc — that which is ri^^ht 
or conformable to law ; also the obligation which 
the law imi>oMes ; also a man’s privileges, whether 
singnlairy or collectively ; it means likewist' the 
power which originates from the law, as well as 
the place where justice is administered. 

JUSTICE, (Lat., of 

the four cardinal virtuca, legarded by Plato as 
including all human virtue or duty. It ia tho 
doing what is just or light, and maybe distin- 
guisiiod as ethical, economical, and political. 
The fust conswts in doing justice betwoou man 
and man, aa inon, as iricinl>ers of tho Biime Umnan 
family ; tho secon<l, in doing justice between tho 
members of a family or household ; aud the tJiird, 
in doing juatieo between the members of a com- 
munity or commonwealth. 

.rUSTrCE-CIiERK, THE LORD, OF 

SOOTLiV^JD, was originally tlie clerk and as- 
sessor of the jiistioLary, and was first assumed as 
a judge in 1603, and confirmed in zdyi, when the 
court v/as remodelled. He was soon after raised 
to the dignity of second i»resideut of the justi- 
ciary court, and is tho presiding judge in that 
court in the absence of tbe lord justice-general. 
He is ahvays one of tho lords of the Court ©f 
Session, und on the division of that court into 
two chambers in 18 jx, Ik* was ijiiide cx oj^cio 
president of the second division. The ollice of 
lord justice-clerk is now, in point of rank, the 
second judicial appointment in Jtic^tlaiul. Ho ia 
one of the officers of state for Scotkind, and on© 
of the commissioners for kee^ug tho Scottish 
regalia. The salary attached to tho office is 
£4,500. 

JUSTICE-aEJSEllAL, THE LORD, 

OF SCOTLAND, was th© president or head of 
the court of justiciary, and was formerly an 

’ officer of hij^h rank and consitbiratiom* For 
many years it had become a Rinecure, being 
usually held by some of the Scottish nobility, 
while the duties of tlio office were discharged by 
the lord-iustico clerk; so that, at length, by 
I Wrn. I V. c. 69, tho office wub declared to bo 
abolished on the termination of the then existiirg 
int«refft, and the duties to devolve upon tho lord 
president of' the Court of Session, with which 
office they were afterwards to remain conjoined. 
The salary is £4,800. 

JUSTICE, HIGH COURT OF. (Aec 

Law.) 

JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, -Jusfcieea 

of the peace are persons appointed by royal 00m- 
miosion to, keep the peace within a certain 

The Qt^een is, by vfrtne^of her Office and 
dignity, the p^heipal of tho peace 

wtthin her dominions^ and may give aathiowy to 
any other to sea the peaf» kept, and to ^ni»h 
8uch as break it. AH the judges of the superior 
courts are oonservators of the peace, atid are 
sometimes called justiow; but jnsiibos pf th©' 
peace, commonly ' so^bbUed, ant persoiis ap- 
poinUd by .the Queen’s speoied coiumUsion under 
the great seal, tfna form of vniich was settled by 
all the judges in 1590, and bontinucs, with littiq 


alteration, to this clay, Thw oamniiijSiion ajv^ 
points them all, jointly and severally, io keep 
the peace in the particular county uamad, and to 
caust> to he kept all tho ordinauee.^ and statutes 
forth© prcserv«ition of tho same ; and to ebustiso 
and punish all ]ier«ons tliat offend agiiinst tho 
same. By 18 Geo. XIX. 0. ao, ©very justice of tho 
peaco for any county, ruling, or duisiou within 
England or ^'"ales, is reijuired to have, in law or 
equity, in possession and for his own lujo and 
b^efifc, a frotshold, copyhold, or custonmry 
estate for life, or fur aomo greater ostute, or an 
oatat© for sorn© long term of yoars determiu.ahlo 
upon life or lives, or for a certain term orlgmally 
crested for twonty-on© years or moix*, in lands, 
tenements, or horeditameTits in England or 
Wales, of tho clear yuaily value of JCioo over and 
abov© all incumbrances alfecting, and all rents 
aiul oliargos payable out of, or in rc^ipeot of, tin; 
same, or aliall 1^ seised of, or oiititlod to, in law 
or' equity, for lus own tis© and l'»eaetlt, tho im- 
DoedUto reversion or remainder of and in lands, 
tenements, and horuditamentfl leased for one, 
two, or three lives, or for any tern of years dc- 
torminablc on' lives upon ivservcA rents, and 
wliich arc of the yearly value of £300. Certain 
official persons me exceptcMl from tlioH© pro- 
visions. By 6 and 7 V"io. c. 73, no attorney or 
solicitor thall be capable of being a justice of tho 
peace for any county during such lime as he 
[tractiscs as an attomuy or solicitor. The ofihn) 
of jus^peof tUoiwace subsists (lurMig tho }ilea«ia'o 
of tho'crowxi, and is detorminabJe eitlu'r directly 
by writ Under the groat seal, or indirectly by n 
cojn»itt!8ion from which }4« name is onntted. 
The commission is also doti nuined by tli© di^itU 
of tire aoverei^ by whom it was issued. No 
action can bo brought ogainst a justice of tho 
peace for any act done by him in the execution 
of his‘ duty with respect to, any matter witAiia his 
jnrmtCctioii, however erroneous his decision may 
be, unless it W provevl tliat the act was don© 
maliciously and without reawonahle or prolwrblo 
cause; and in sitch a case bo is ansvverahlo to 
tho Queen's Xhmeh division of the High Crmrt of 
Justice, which exorcises a general buporintend- 
ence over the conduct of those to whom tUo 
^ministration of criminal justice in tho country 
is committed. The court will not take up ilio 
question whether the proceeding was right or not 
in itself, but solely whether it proceeded from 
unjust, coi'rujit, or oxipresaive motives. Tho 
powers and duties of a justice of the peace aro 
laid do'wu in his commission, and in various 
statutes. Act S & 6 Vic. c. 38, defines th© 
jurisdiction of justices at quorler sessions, and . 
Acts XI & 12 Vie. 00. 42 and 43, ' define the 
duties of jUstiees out of sessions. 

JUaTlOlAR OF SCOTLAND, 

e^r, was th© ancient criminal judge in Scotland, 
an offijoer of great power and authority, being at 
the head both of the law and the nulitary fore© 
of the kingdom. About 1526, the office became 
hofoiiltary in th© noble feimily of Argyll, iu whose 
hands it continued for upwards of a century, and 
afterwards beoamu merstul in that of justtce- 
geaeral. 

JUSTiqiARY CHIEF, OF ENO- 

LAND,-- This office is traced hack to that of 

f raud seneschal, or dapifer, of the, early Franks. 

he seuepciial was originally a sort of atewArd of 
th©' household of tho Frank kings, who, after 
their conquest of Ocul, roac to we the high©.st 
officer of the state, after tho king, and acted aa^ 
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. f-piewcutativt* in all (Icparlrm-utii of tho | 
«Utw. KuigbiTid, lUe otiicc was divided >nto 
two |>Aits, Jjaviug two dUtiucl tlit; one 

t!i<‘ cidff justiciary, to whom the judicial afTtiiia 
of the state Were committed, and the tdhcf tUo 
chief olliocr of the roj^al houMuhoUl. The autho- 
rity of the chief justiciary extruded over every 
court in the kingdom ; lie iiro'+ided not only in 
the king’s court and in tJm exchequer, but when 
the oHice of th»> lord high fetrward fell into abey- 
ance, ho was regent of the kuigitorn dunng the 
king’s ahaeiicc, and Writs ran in his name. The 
l.ow'er of the chief justiciary was broken towards 
the end of the Norman period, and the Aufn, 
in which hcinesided. wan divided into four 
distinct couits ; vik., Olomtviy, Exclusquer, King’s 
Ib'hch, und (!ommon J^leas. It deterinuiedabciui 
the IS Ilein 111. 

dijf^TiuiAuy, iiK;n ooriRT ob\- 

'J'luj Hiiiurim; onmli'.'il court of Brotland, com- 
jxiAvd of hvo lords of the l,\»urt of , Session, added 
to the lords justioG genera) and justicrv-olork. Its 
con'ditutinn waa settled by Act 107? c. 16. It aits 
I'lom iiine to tune in Edinburgh, iluriug the year, 
iieooiding io tho amount Of l«Urtlnch*s to ho tran.v 
ncU'd : besides whicii, Lhii lords of jM^ticiwy arc 
du'tot^id to hold circuit courts rt'gulflv'ly twK)o n 
year, in spring and autumn, in dillcrcnt parts of 
the count f y. Tlicj c m 0 tlu 1 0 circ uits ; the Houtli, 
ooni?i'*ting of the burghs of dcdbui\.'h, Uumfrie.*}, 
and Ayr; tlu* West, consisting of Ulasgow, fu- 
veraryl and Staling; and Uit* Noitii, consisting 
of l*<trth, Ahordecn, Oiid Inverness. J{c&ldt-s 
which, a winter Circuit court w h«dd in Glasgow. 
Encb lircnit court is attended by two judges; but 
in (riuNgow they may lat sepaiatdylu different 
coiu'Ui, 'rho juiiMlu tion of tid.s court extends to 
nil < nines, and includes tho wlmlc of Hcotland; 
and it has hIm) the power of reviewing tho sen- 
l.cnces of all infonor ciiininal conns in HcotUnd. 
Erom d» d'^cisions thine is no aiipeal. The Cir- 
cuit (’mat Jias also a civil juilsdictiou as a court 
of ajvjH'al. 

J l ^STIFIABLE HOMICIDE. (Sce Ho- 

MJCIOK.) 

fj ( iSTlB^lOATTON, Man (Xat., i 

just, and fitcio^ I make).— A term denoting 
'V juil/cmi act.-- the declaring or pronouncing a 
piU.icn just or righteous ucawding to law. It is 
u?<fd eilUeriu a legal or tJieOlogical svusi'. Where 
a peismi is found not to have hvokon tho law, he 
is said to be jusiilied in a legal Htuudo, Rut in 
thm way none of t he human race ran bo said to 
bo jus till od or stand ucciuittod >*cf'‘uo Gotl; for 
we fito told that “there in none nghteoua; no, 
hot one,” Tho justificatiou, tiierwfoic. of which, 
the yoi'ipturosm incipaily ticat, 1,^ not a personal, 
but an imjmteil lightoousuess, It is through tlm 
ngltteou«in<>r’K of Christ, tho sij«)(le>;b obcdienoti, 
luttor sulforiiigs, ami aecuiwd diath of the $ou i 
of Man, Avho bicanu- riuroty lor hun, that tho 
dnner is justified before (.Joii. 

.rUSTINUN'S OGDE, ok LEGTSIiA- 

rrON, — Tho name given to ihc 

lode of laws dmwn up by oid^r of the llomau 
'UipeiHW dustiniim, soon after ha ascended tho 
diioiii*. IRy ohjwt was to establish n complete- 
>ybtem of written legislation for all his dominions; 
ui i to this eufi to make two great collectioha— 
)m‘ of iho imnoihd coii.stitutiou!', or the b^. and 
useful laws of his predeceasorji' fi™ the 
dme of Uadnan $ tha other of ail tiiaf vna^alu- 


alde in the works of the jurists. In A.li. ^ad, he 
named a commission, civiuvsting of Joannes and 
nine other personsj to compile the preceding con- 
stitutions, witfi ample powers to coiioct and re- 
trench, OK well UH to coribolidate and arrange. 
Partial compilations lurd previously been made, 
us by Gregory and HermogcnCH, in the leigii of 
Constantine and tho Tbe'jdo.sian code effected 
under Theodosius II. Tho commihsion e.xccut^d 
thoir task s])eedily ; and on the 7th of A]ail, A.D. 
529, it received tho imperial sanction. At the 
end of the following ycar,*Tribonian, who wa.s 
one of tho previous commission, and ha«l given 
Igyoat proofs of ability, was auihori/.ed to se lect 
follow-laboiirers to assint in the other and more 
difficult part of the underUiking. He .‘«t!icct,<'d 
sixteen coadjutors, and they set to woik with 
such ciiracbtiies.*} that tludr taskw'as completed in 
little more than tluee years, und receiv'd the 
impma) sanction on ^oih Deccinbov, ^^3J. I’lie 
compiUtton, b'rmed “ Ibgestu,” or Pamlectai.” 
from its couiprehenaive ehaiucter, was divided 
into fifty books, Mud umvuged on the niodil of 
tho Pcipetual Kdict. It eoniptcliends upwards 
of 9.f>x) extijtcis, in the seiection of which the 
compilers miideu-^e of neiiily-'.ooxliffcrerd books, 
containing more than 3,orx:»,iKy.i linos. Justinian 
wi.shcd th.it hiw body of laws hlioubl supcrwedc all 
othcis, both tor practice and lor study ; )»ut tho 
Digest and (jodo led too far into dot.iil.s, nml 
could not be well undoistood by beginnois ; henco 
the lu'cesaity for having un idonieiitary wurk ctan- 
pohod for that purpose. A vvoik of that kimb 
and many additions to llio original (kxlo and 
Digest subsiKi ucutly a ppeai cd. 'rho “ I nst itii t es 
ami the “Novels” were prvnnulgafceil in thoyo.'ir 
SJ4. These various compilations iuxve siiiec bet u 
calb'd, coUeclivoly, the hotly ot civil law -i 'rr/uav 
Juris Cinlis. (N e ib vin Lvw.) These woiks of 
'Justinian, uotiwiihstunding their detivts and 
faults, aio tleserving of vovy great praUfC. 'I'liiy 
have t xercised an iucaiculablc* intlueiico over llie 
thoughts and actions of men, and, are to he found 
jarivaiUng most of the s>dfm.s of law of tho 
civilized Win Id. The “ Diyent ’ i.s (“.peciall^v valii- 
aldc as pieserviug tho reinmns of the vvoOts of 
ja^JBt^ which would othei wise have beou lost, and 
which are of groat value as illu'>traliiig the his- 
tory of tin sc tijnes, and atfoidmg models of legal 
reasoning and expre.s^ion. 

JUVENILE OFFENDKRkS, Jn'^vc-nHn 

(hat,, /uu'qtii, youiigb - -A number of statutes 
hftvo of Into year.s been passe*! legarding the re 
formatory treatment of juvenile ciiminals. iiy 
ry & 16 Viet. c. tso, any person under sixteen 
years of age who shall be convicted ot uti)’ offence 
before a magistrate, or two or more ]u.'>tice8 of 
the peace in Kiiglund, or any shoritf, pr mngjs- 
tiati; of burgh, or police magistrate, in {Seotlaiid, 
may, in addition to the son tenet* passed as pun- 
ishment, be sent to a rcfoimatory school, to bo 
detained fora period of not less tlian two or more 
than five years; tlieio must, however, ho a pre- 
vious iini»risonmeiit of not les.s than fourt4)«ii 
days. ’Hic Treasury is to defmy the whole or a 
poition of tho cost of the caio and mnintcuaiico 
,*of such offenders, at sm h a ratt> per head us Rhall 
be deterinuieil on. 'fhe couit may, however, 
compel the parent, or step-parent, to supljott 
auch otfender, if of sufficient ability to <10 so. 
In 1854 an Act was ptisacd, authoming tho 
commit tul of juvenile oU’cuders to reforma- 
toriea. 
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KAMI, ka'-M€. —A iircine given in Japan to 
certain spirits or divinities^ the belief in which 
ficerns to have characterized the ancient religion 
of tliat country, before it becariio iutonningled 
with foreign doctriiiey, and still conatitiites its 
basis. The kumi aro believed to be partly 
elemental, suWdinate to the deities of the sun 
and moon, and partly the spirits of men- -in fact, 
every natural agent ami pheiUlWuenon is supposed 
toli.i\e ils own a]nrit or genius. Thospiut.s of 
human beings survive the l^ody, and, according 
to tlm actions of the individual in lifo, receive 
reward or luinish incut. When a man’s life has 
been ili.stinguisbed for its piety, or for tho gouil 
he lias done to his follow-incn, after death he is 
deified, and his i'ami is worshipped. The number 
of these kami is esiiinuted at 3,000, and thoyi 
aro worshipped in toinplcs witliout staiuos or 
images. K.ich kami is reiirosentod by a mirror, 
as the emblem of purity ; and all tho lights and 
ooioinoiiioa seem to bo typical of pniifieatioii. 
The priests who suporinteiid tho worship of those 
temples are called kami-i.usi, or the mim8tcr.s of 
the spirits. 

KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY, innt'^^an, 

— The name given to that system of philos*>phy 
which wa>s promulgated by Immanuel Kant^pro- 
fes-'or of logic and metaphysics in the university 
of Ivoiiigsberg in the latter half of tho i8tlii^n* 
tiiry, and who was one of tho greatest ^ilo- 
Mopiiers of modern times. His system, like that 
of Dr. Held, was a recoil against tho soopildtm 
of Hume, and it was equally ojiposcd tcij the 
dogmatism of Leibnitz and Wolff. His philo- 
sophy is nearly all contained in his '‘Oritiqiio of 
Pure Rcaaoii.” Ho insisted upon tho uocehsity 
of a stricter ai^ly-sia of our intollectnal po'yisr$, 
ill order to aseVtain the nature, and doterr^iu© 
the limits of human knowledge : the result Was, 
that a whole system of knowledge underived 
from experience was proved to exist in the mind. 
The luaten.ils of r>ur<f or fl )yi'iuri kaowlixlgc aro 
su]>plicd by the tliree dopartmenta of sense, im- 
deistandiug, and reason. In the world of sonko 
the transcendental, or pre existent, clomcnts, of 
knowledge arc space and time ; these ftro purc^ 
sensuous intuitions, without which empirical 
sensations would be impossible. Sense delivers 
up its presontations in space and time to the un- 
derstanding, Avhiise office it is to introdneo into 
them unity and system. All its operations aro 
generalized into modes or forms of conoeptiou,' 
which, after tho example of Arlstotlo, ho ]inmo$ 

“ Ofitegorios , of the Understanding.” These aro 
— (i) Quantity, comprising utility, plurality, 
totality ; fal Quality, comprising reality, nega- 
tion, Umiifitimi; (3) Relation, comprising Bub- 
stance, cRU.se, reciprocity ; (4) Moilality, coni’* 
prising possibility, existeuoc, ueecssity. These 
are the form.s, as it were, in which the rude 
material of the senses is shai>ed into concoptiooa, 
and becomes knowledge, properly so called. Kant 
laboured to sliow that without them no connec- 
tion of the materials of sense is possible. They 
are the constant and invariable oonditious of all 
mental couccjitions, and aie the things which 
connect or bind Iho understanding wim all ex- 
ternal objects. All oar judgments ho divides 
into two kinds— -analytical and ^nthetical-* the 


I former being a kind of cxporiinontRl Hketch, the 
I result of a separation of the <UUVrent qualities or 
proix‘riio3 of anything, tho latioi* U’ing inde 
peudoiit of t'.xporit'Uco and uui\e \u iis 
nature. The tliiid and highest tOAulty tho 
imson — tho faculty of ideas. Keasou creato'- 
no new mnteimls of it8 own: it only eulargi’s tlu* 
data of the undersiaiidiug, by taking in all the 
ooutlitions on which they dejojiid. The tluvc 
[great aftributes of reai-on Are absolute iinily, 
Inhhtdate totality, and absolute eaiisittion. All 
thoi»e abseluto hlcas arc involved in every act ot 
rcaHoiiiiig. There aro also, according to Kant, 
throe gland foruiH or ideas soaring aLiovo pure 
intellect, and having an cxistenco independent ol 
experiouco, which come within tho proiineo of 
imro reason. Those are tho universe, tlie soul, 
and Hod. The Trst eiuhraces the eiiiiro miias of 
all real or possible pliysieal knowltMlge, forming 
the Bcii'iieo of cosmology ; fclie secoml, the feel 
ings, emotions, pa.ssion.s, &:o., which constiruti- 
our moral and intellectual nature, forming 
psychology } and tho third, all the rtvisonings 
relative tortile mode of being, the attributes, and 
moral nature of tho Heity, foniiing 4 >lu*oh*gv. 
These three iih*,'VN ICant inaiutaiftH to have tl\i'ii 
birth in human rea.‘,tm* iriespectivo of all ex 
periotico, audio spring Up inevitably so as to con 
aud intluenoo the working of the undeistfiml 
iiig as apphod to oxpcrieucr.' A« regards the 
moral 4urtu religions principlcn of our natuio, 
these are liased upon constuousness, In onlei 
to luarn our duty both to man and our Maker, 
we must pouetratointo our internal structure, e\ 
amine lUl the motives, impulscB, and aspiro.tious 
of tho soul, and look at tho final ends <»r pui- 
poses which its various faculties are fitted to 
produce. Iti this way wo iliscover tho natmw 
of duty and of right j wliut is nocoHsary and 
what is expedient; wliat is good and wlmt is 
peirnkiiius. All moral laws exist A priori in tho 
mind, and aro completely independent of the 
tliinking priuoiplu. The whole moral economy 
of man ppinU to another g^reat truth -that <if 
the existence of Heity. 'J'bo practical re^ison of 
mankind'- clearly demonstrates that there rmint 
supremo, universal, iuiinito o,v'istencc. Sucli 
ia a brief outline of the pluloBojjhy of Kant. 

Taken altogetlier,” says Dr. Uairns, “ it is irn- 
possiblo to regard Kant s writings as any other 
than a prodigy of liunmii intellect, and Ins in- 
fiuence as one of tho mightest foi'ces that has 
ever ruled philosopbioal opinion. It may ho 
safely prbnouucud that no philosopher of the 
eighteenth, centurv — ^perhaps none sinc<< the days 
of Aristotle — has left beliind such nionuioeuts of 
thought, or haB so iirinly ijunosed the task of 
mastering them on the HpccuUition of all «uc 
ceeiliiig ages.” 

KAII/ AITES. {iiee < JAR.AiTifi.s. ) 
KATHAHJNEVS HOSPITAL, kafhf.a- 

rcC/w. — A hospital founded about 1148 by 
lHatUda, Quciui of Htephon, on a site near the 
Tower of Lomlon. It was rcmovtMl to the R^' 
gentV Park in 1827, tho site having boim sold to 
theSt. Katherine’s I >(»ck ( ^om (uny . The brethren 
are unman ied and in holy urdt-rs ,* the sinters are 
unmarried or widows. 



KKKL-HArLINO 




Kt. Kitharine, Oi*der o(. - Vn of rvnriif*« tw- 

ny thy <iucf;ti In 1879. "i-’ho ittymV)6r>3 w«^r a 

uaOyrc. 

KEEL-nAVILINO.-A of imnkh- 

cmnlnj'i *! ill tht* Dtitdi navy, flt'I allUough 
Hill. cntit»'1y' unkmrw’ft iu <»i»- «\vn, in wldom ot 
ziovor noiiV prafttiaod. Jt ii* w.trpmoly onii'l ftud 
T'lm U go^K-raHy Id. clowit 

frint* IU« bnwft uiu^t' Un? bottom of tlie abiiN tmtl 
*lr,WM along tUn Jcnxgth of tUc Ut'd by two ropwB 
fitit'i.ftlxod frtmi ouuii bido of ibti ; after 
•tt'hiob ho ii* ouuo more tiUceu on bojvpd over the 
ifcterii, i'ly rt?ftpt)u of tU+j Buinhcr of bArjincloe 
umd otht'f’ oh»trui'tk»afl Otj tUchfdtoin of the ftUip, 
thirt jniukUmont injfliotw imuiy cttte ftud bniiftOJit, 

KEEPER^ kr^p'-tr {Ann.SaxX mchm, lite- 
rally, one wli«7 ]nj1d« i«»''sx;ss'if>u of anytbihg for 
the uao of another. Tho h\gJi olhcts of Xi'e/K'.r 
0 / the fftrnt »>at i.s now inergid iw that of the 
liord f^Jiajucellor. {h'ce l/Mtu ^£15^1,) The 
»/ the fomf, or chief wranlen, ia an officer 
wlio hos tho iiTliR’i|>al li^ovcrnmont of all things 
count detl with ro^'al forests, anti ia above ajl 
othi-.r officora having rule over the Mame. The 
h't'per lif VifC irnnii y/Ah the name formerly rivtm 
to an olficor of ih& royal mint, now icaUeu tho 
#)W/Jh r 0 / the cwai*//. 

KElil CHETIB, A/-r<J term 

applied. 4b vtniiona readingB in tho Hebrew Jjible. 
*1^ ttigfnlfiorttlou of km ja that which U rwv*l ; 
while ehcfih rnmna iliat which is wmiton. 1’he 
mnnhor of kori-ohoHi^siHestimateflftt a thousilaid, 
Jmd moU of Un)ym are uttribnietl it» Kism; 

■ iw£i Oonnectiofi/) of thi*^ kitnl appear in hU 

own writings, it is prohihlo that niiitiy were mtirde 
fvt s-oino (iuhs««iui>nt psthul. 

KEYH, IH)VVKH OF TIKE ...A power 
claiinnl hy Uomau < Catholics for tlv I'oj^e to oiwn 
anil >ihut W'lit'n h*^ plcnswis, fouinioU upon 

tho Sivving ol dicin'* dhiist to Jhjter Will 
gi%L'lhor the Key?? of the lu'ngdohi of henven.*’ 
(M.itl. XVI. Tj;). It dcndifu the pownr of iafiiot- 
iu<; M}iiri,t\»al punishment ami of ahHolvingfrom it. 

KHOTBAll^ M-htfJi ^Arab.)— -\ jiarticttlai' 
form of prayer usotl by tlio Moharamod^Sinfi at the 
oomnioncfjment of public wovahip in the 


kjm;s, xije book of 


jnohiinc.H wj ifrhluy, at noon.** Jt v/aa origiphl^ 
|H’i*foriAc(i by Mm prophot hitnaolf, aM by hk 
mecesftoi*, up to A.i). 006. Thfrenl!^n‘of 


hn« alwaya conaiilorud it one of hi« olhef nroW^ 
tivcH to have his name imoi'ted in Mm 'khoth|i|t> 

Klt>NAP{MNUr 

term po^ailarly aj;>pliod to tlm tortnbk abd^'i 
tion and enftvoylng avmy of a man, wpmmi, pt 
chilli, trum their own con u try and eendin^ 
to mnoHier. It ia an o}l‘enc« at common Ikw^. 
punit^tuLble by fine «wrid imprisonment. Child* 
is A lelony. (4Siii’ AihincrnuN,) 

ICII^ f>tt JCXKr>B'EB|i hint (Ang,' 

SShx.) '*-JA a term applied to certain perj^ns 
relaWtl to each other. 'J'JUor%tire thrm^ 
of Idiuked recognized In law -HixRe in the right 
lino deacondiug;, ArioHmr bv tho rklit Uno aaeend,? 
ingt and tlio thii-d in cbHateim Bim. In the 
line tWuendinij.rf tho kiMdi;<wI of the mttie 
lino m cglkd ; of tlie fpm.^le, 

it jf>i‘00<H'd» frym fcMbwn* tb aon ami da«ght»?ic» 
grandson and mn\ m on. Tb« 

ri^fhi lino aaowtiing diremy npwawk, from 


iuj by tin* brothiT or M>tfr, and tbiii chihlrcn 
downvv.nds, or asronfhng by nuelo or aunt, 
grand-uncle, graud-aunt, i?:c., uy«w!iriis. 

ICINCl, Hn<j'(hA\t njnift'f ; SavtiI., long; 
Germ., Io#d//).~r'Thi- title given io the principal 
person III any .state, who cxcrci'^es a guMtev or 
less ik^ree of sovereign power, according io tho 
nature of the kvt*s of that state, ;ind in whom the 
principal exocutivo functions are visted. 'J'iu* 
'ttwm Itself ia of Tcutuixic ongin, and iiui»lit s a 
person wdio has nitnmod a givaiii dejri.-f' of 
knowledge tlmu those around him, and i.s tluM C- 
fore entitled to^erci.w the ohief power ainong 
thorn. The offiiM of king is hereditary in Mng- 
land, nnd has Iwen wo ever mijco the iiecossion of 
William till) Ootiq urn or, aUhough tho descent has 
not been iireserved in an un broke 11 line from 
father to son wincp that Mini*, hut has passed 
oth.?r branchef.of the royal family, or into f:inu^,t4 
clofH'ly allied to them by marriage. At presi .'t, 
in accordance with iiie wpbil otiko saying, “ ^jie 
Mug never diiifl,’* tlio king or queen of Kngla nl, 
aii* the case may be, comrs to the tbrone im- 
me^btely on the death of his or her i>redece.ssor, 
an4 enjoys full ami iiniwodiate possession of the 
soVel’oign power : but formerly a short jicnod of 
time-clapseil between the clo.so of the reign of ono 
king and the coinmencoTncnt of the ndgn of his 
successor, which wiw ivijuisite to neeitain extent 
to obtain some roco]gniiion of thoautlionty of the 
latter from the I *vople. The pemon of tin* King 
is ttttcrod, and no Jeg.il nie/4Miix>« can be taken 
ogaAnat him to bring him to uceount for any aet 
tkai he may have conuintled ; but, tuaoidmgio 
M.t* ctWistitiUiou of the government of this 
Country, it is imixissiMo for tho mooaich to do 
anything ptvjudiciul to iJie interestn and w'elfare 
of the. piuqdo, m tho king always acts fUrou^^h Ins 
ttiiiiiHW.s. who may bo impeached for any tuuis- 
gvo««i«a of the laws ; and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the in'Oidc, thiougU their n'prescuta- 
4iv..isin Mm Houho of ( Van wnms, virtually o' or- 
oide a dltcot coutiui over his pow%r, Mmuj no hxvv 
Ciiit lie brought into opera turn and enforced witli- 
OfOtthe uonuurrence of lx>th tliese bodies. although, 
at'the same time, every enactmeut iiSHsed by them 
requires the royal assent bofore it becomes the 
law of MiQ land. It is the piovinec ot tho 
send cmbas'ics, to conclude treaties, 
Iriihd mak‘'.i war and jHiaeo with othei' nations. Ho 
t»i!‘.<itows titlos; couvime'i, prorogues, and dis- 
waives pailiiUiient ; appoints the jndg(‘s and high 
Ofiioci's of state, the biMiojw and governors of 

P niea, and grants crxmniisHious to oflieers iuthe 
y aiul navy, f'harfcers of incorporation for 
panics, oolfcegiato bodies, and toivQ.s are also 
granted by tlio iclug. Some monarchs aie styled 
«»n];Mror insfcoad of king ; but the functions dis- 
.dbairgod by both are similar, although the title 
aoduiiK to imply suprrruacy of an absolute nAture, 
iMiid d»>os so in some oases. The wokU e^ar, 
i^kan, and sbab, applied to tho monai’chs of 
knssia, Turki^y, and rorsia, and elector and 
gt^and-duke aix^died to the rulers of Hosso^Gossel 
and many of Mie smaller German etatea^ are 
Equivalent to the ti^in king. 

KINGS, THE BOOKS OF, is the name 

of two of the hi-ntoricDl books of the Old Testa- 
me; Origiii.illy, they formed only ono book, 
IHad wro first divided in the Septuagint, in Vrtii\*n 
they arc entitled the third and fourth books of 
Keigns or Kingdoms, the books of w;j.ich 

4 . 1 ... .... l. XU. .a' X? ' uJ 


son to father Aitd biothur, gvaiulfatht^randgtan^.j tiwy divhled in the same way, being the fijst'^Sd 
mother, ^hceollaffeeraUino it* either descend' ’ second. In tho Knglijsh auihoiieed version 
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goo 4 the los>. If till', honowt 1 kooi)s tlie thiug , 
borrowtul ;it>-L r it lus <luty tu ronira it^ oi luitger , 
tlian ic.isoiiablo tiino afti'r it habljcon tlemauiUal, ■ 
tlifii liiis rvlatian to the loudoi’ changes totally, j 
aiul I\e bocomcH lial>le for any loss or injuiy that i 
may occor, alfclioUjjh wholly without I»is fault. ; 
'J’hc hoiroNvrr has no right to detain the thing | 
boriowod for any autecedont doht due to him, I 
nor can ho sot up a right to detain tho chattel | 
for i>a^>nicnt of noee.'-sary expenses inciured hy i 
Ijim in tlj <5 keeping and preserving it. Jn the l 
CvMse i>f a mutuum, the borrower is Ijoiuid to re- I 
store at a time iigrctid upon, or within a reason- | 
able pt'i'iod after rc‘i]ucst, an avticlo of the .simo 
kind and iiuality ns the one originally loJit to him. j 
Tins is essoiitiai to the charjicter (»f a nvatnum ; | 
for if hy Mgieeinent an article of different kind is j 
to hi> ri’ turned, tlieii thecoutuict is not a mutuum, j 
but an exciiango or sale. As ilm right of pro- 
jM'i'ty IS tiansferred hy .mutuum, so aho is the 
I'ksk of lo^s; and licnce if the tiling hori'o wed is 
destioyod before it enu Ihi ured, the borrower ia 
iicvertliL'le.sa bound to pay to thu louder the 
equiviilont which ho owes at tlio time ap]iointfid. 
Such is loan in its sti'ietly legal signification ; 
hut, in common phrasoology, tlio ioim is used 
oven when compenMotipn is included, winch 
legally com os under tho dcs*igruition of hiring. 
.’Money lent at so much per c(‘ut.. is also c&Ilocl 
a loan. A loan iff money to bo used for hire a 
'o.m for use and cojiMumption, the identical thing 
lent not being inioudcil to be returned, but its 
ecpuvaient in value and kind. The Mosaic law 
stiictly forbade loans at interest, but enjoined 
tluiiu in the way of friendship. Thu reBtrictions 
upon loans with Hury wei*c furtfier conlivnied 
l>y NidicmiaU, and usuiy was coiuloinncii by 
de'.’us. 

LO.^N, is the name given to 

m nioy hoirowod hy the stntii, which constitutes 
tin' nalional dr ht. N.VTloN’Afi lHoBr.) 

Lki GF, ^ — It is 
illvgal to sell, or o'.’'’or for sale, lobsters less tlian 
eight inches long. In Scotland, lohbtors must 
not be cn.ut’ht hr'twcoa June i and »Scptuiabcr i. 
Tlio ]»oniilty is £5. 

L()(vAL, ((/-kal (I^at., a place), is ap- 
plied to sornotliing supposed hi he ti''vl or annexed 
to some particular [dace. ^J'hu.s, in Law, real 
actiojj-s are local, amb rc-jjuiro to bo brought in 
the county where the luuds lie ; but a poibunal 
fiction, as of trespass or battery, is transitory, 
not local ; and it is not material that the action 
ho In ought in the same county where the act 
w'as done, A thing is also said to be local that 
is fixed to tho freehold. Locfil customs are cus- 
toms peculiar to sumo particular lordshi]> or other 
<iit.trict, and differing from tho general customs 
of tho country. (Hee CfSTOW.) 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARP.— 

This department of tho Government is a develop- 
ment of the arrangementa logislated for in 
TJio Poor Law Amendment Act of that year fir.Mt 
institutod r*oor Law CotnniissioiKTs as super- 
intendents of the Now Poor IjUW. In tB 49 , 
those Corpmissioners wenre censtitutod into the 
Poor Law Board, haidng at first only the review 
of strictly Poor Law business ; but other local 
busmoBS feng by degrees added to the funetions 
of tlie Boards it was, in xb/i, further enlarged 
and extended in tho Local Ciovernment Board, 
its president beings a member of the Cabinet. 
In addition to the review of the Poor Law oxer- 


ci-^od^ by the inigi;: il I 'ajumi-.>!h>iH vm, b.( , 
mlmiiiLtriiUou and powiM-^ with rob'u nv'.' i',> 
public hruUh and Un al g')v< i,.'nna. gi,u<.i.dlv, 
with c-xtonsivai option of audit and V( I*. wiiU 
rcferoiico to hical buS'iir , s UiivUiglioul ibo 
■county. 

LiH'AriON, h'-k>li sh un In 7.,;i\v, i, 
rout met by whndi a hire is agu*i*d to bo givi'U i\*i 
tho UbO, ut aiijihmg, or for tho labour of any 
person. 

LOCOFOCO, i}‘-ko hi -h) (pi tibnhly from 1 ..'i i , 
fttro tnrU instead of n firet - A tiTin i\jipli4?d to 
the nltru-domocnitical or Tory ]ruly in Arin''rn.i. 
Lucifer mnfchfS arc termed loeofocof? in Amciiia, 
and the applicHiion of the wind to fcliis partis ul.ii 
p<»lifical pany uioso tIms:-'-fu iSj-l, a ecihini 
numlKTof thi' cNlrcim' IK'niocial'cal paity met al 
Tammany H.ill, N( w Vurk. nnd, ttivro luqipeiimg 
to he a groat.dimsily of ojiiuhm, 1 ho rliainuan loft 
his seat, and the li;:])tsw«re o\tiugui’<hod, with 
a view to dissolve tlio nn utiug ; but those in 
favour of cxti'eme moasun'-' pioducid lt>eof<ici> 
matches, rekindled tho hglits, oontiiuiod tlio 
meeting, and acoomplisbcd theu- olijoct. 

LOOLS DELIO'IT, dv'ltk! 4ii, -fu 

Criminal I^aw, is the pUicc' where a crime under 
riOBsideratiou hai|,becn commuted. 

LOCUS PlKNrrENTJJC, 

Sdotoh Law, L the time witiiin which either 
patty may withdraw from a hurgain apu-ed upon 
hut nut carried into effect. Thi‘ rule is tlmt tho 
iM^gain may ho rcfscinded nnloss either of thu 
paVtios has beeomo (.omipitted by it - that is, if 
,tlio one hasfigrood to buy in order tu fulfil hiyi 
ctmtriMit, or ttm other luis agreed to hoH upon tlio 
faith of tho coutiact t-veiitually einhling him to 
supply; then the contmvt can bo onturcc*! hy 
the who Ims so inoveri in it. M'h<‘n tlie 

l»oint nmes it is gencially liahlo to very nict 
' disUuctions. Thei (' seorns to bo no cor re'»pi)n ding 
contmgeury in Luglish law. 

IXIGIC, JfnV Ilk (Gr., hufikf)^ considered in 
Jits mo!!,t culholii; lelutions, in tho hciuiieo of 
\ formal and material reasoning. In its Ktneil,> 
t fonnal aspv'ct, logic is f ho scimcetif the nec^,•'^a^y 
j laws of ihuught ; in iU mateii.tl aspect, >minu, il 
I is the sen nee of tlie laws of thought apidiod tiv 
mucUce. In tho former Si‘n«e it is a science, in 
tn« latter it Is an art. In the, nut; sense, thought 
is'iugaidod a.i com]ilete, pei fect ; in the oth< i , it 
is Vegardcfl as limited , impel f< ot. Logic di v hb 
its’iiU into Jh'ductiun and IiwUietion. iJhfiMTH iN 
i.s an d irrion^ science^ not an u fm^rrion one, ior 
H deals cxoUitsivcly with tboso truths on wliicli all 
expftiicncu deiMmds, rather than thos*', tnitlo’. 
wiiich form tho suhstunco of cxporieiuc itseli. 
This system of doctrine owes its cxislcnce 1<> 
Aristotle, who imlicated its outline and cnated 
the acietico. In the progress of its hLtury it had 
received various minor modifications and ad- 
ditions from varioms xdnlosophers ; hu^ until 
Sir Wm. Hamilton’s time no laghiim nnule 
niaterial improvements on it. It is usual to 
d^ddo formal logic into three parts 
on ie. Jud(fm''*nU; 3. iimivnn-u[rs. In 

other words, tbt foiiuation of gor.cr.il notions, 
tlm decision whether those concepts agree 01 not, 
ai^l til© drawing of one wuch judgment fiom 
adotUer. 'iTiose iiarts in their ordi'r, and first of 
A concept is the result of an act^ 
kBown ns conception, which mcludeH the com* 
1 pttfbenrion of the various (qualities of an object 

1 
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tip to unity. Notions, again, aro rattier the 
appn'honsif>n of theac iiiialities than the final 
l>un(lHng ii|) of tinnii, which bulungH exclusively 
to conception. Tho two tarns, however, aio 
fitviuenoly niskd synonymously. Wlien the mind, 
after aurvoying n sonos of ohjeotB, Uuvwa away 
{(Lf/ntmhei'€) or ahstracta a number of qualities 
from those ohjiusfa, and classifies thorn, arranges 
them into order or gonern, gcnera1i/.e.s them, 
iu short, atnl gives a nuino to iuch class so 
formed, tho nroccBs of conceiving or forming 
concepts may ho said l<* have been gone thiough. 
8omo coiiceutH will ho inoro gunoral, some will ho 
loss general, though all will ho reducible to 
genera and species. Thus, the individual, or 
single objects, as thii horse^ that man, being tho 
Tiatnes of so many facts or things on which h>gic 
is sujqKiRcd to operate, belong neither' to genus 
nor specie.^, and arc propoily beyond its domain 
altogotlMU', The lowest siicciea {ivjinia spvneA) 
can never be a gcuua, The bigbosfc gonu*) (sum- 
niutn o^nuif) can never be a siKscics. The subal* 
tern genera {ffniun iixihaK^nmm) are genera to 
those beneath them, and spocios to those above 
them. Thus, (toemtt's is an inhma species, IHnif 
is a summum genuM, and m/in is a subaltern 
genus to Hocrates and being. If we regard the 
i^uxtnJtUy of a concept, wu reoogutr.c tho classes 
or things of which it may be predicated, or tbo 
charactiirB of which it is mado up. In the 
former case, wti regard the Extensive Quantity 
of concepts *, In tbo latter, their Intensive 
Quantity. Thus, in the expresaion man, or 
radional if 1 abstract the rtetioml from 

aniimtt I thereby diminish the intensive or in- 
ternal quantity of tho eoncopt, but increase its 
extension $ for the term (tnim<d covers a much 
greater number of objects than man. The lead- 
ing words that are employed in di'Mgnnting the 
quantity of concepts arc, for their extension, 
t7as.s’ or genus : for their intension, marA:, note, 
attriluite, character. Wc amplify the extension 
of conecjita by.ab.stractiou or gouoruhication ; w'c 
amplify their intension or coinprehonaion by de- 
ter miimtiou. Wo resolve the extension of » 
iiotioti by division; we resolve its inteusiori by 
detiuition. Hom;e nu individual notion cannot 
bo divided [hi-ihirulanm). and a simple, or de- 
fiuito jfiotiou (rj/(^-jini/{ifn) cannot bo delinod.y 
Again, as the ohameteta of a c\»nci’pi may btf' 
more or less firmly seized by conseiousnesj/, 
and more or loss poifectly grasped, xve have tile 
logical QiiafHy of concepts, or iheii- relative 
oU'uniess or distinctness, and their obscurity l>r 
indistinotnm. Tho peculiar fvirui which a cc ii- 
oopt assumes when recalled by the uiindi brii ta 
uft abrt>fist of tho most iujj/ortant controviTsy n 
alb Bpocuhition- tliut of Nominalism a d 
HcaUam. liClbnit/.s answer to this que.stiou « 
the one now adopted by all mtelUgont logiciai >. 
It ifi that, when ooueopts are rcoalledi we eitl t 
comprehend -tbo easential containod mu ?r 
tlie notion, oir we only eornprohond a few of th( w 
marks at a time, though we assume we know 
them. In the former ca?v it i« intuitive i* 
notativo knowledge wo have of the notion ; lA 
tl^ latter case it la symf*oUcaL In the thiim 
p£bqc,>0(i>neopts he mutually compared as fn 
thetr Motion, whtc'h oonaists in the rociprocw 
comparison of tboir vaiioue attrlhutee. lliat f 
to say, that notions pan on) v be compared as « 
their mutual extoneion, and a4 to their inutufi 
comprehonatoti One with another. So much fJr 
tho doctrine of Onneepta* proceed now tfr 
the eeoond part of logio ; namely, iTuylffmenta, M 


judgment is the affirnmtion that two conc<:pts 
can or canrud Vu? ‘icconcilod, or (moic correctly) 
that two concepts, a ooiici'pt and a t<liing, or two 
individual tlimg.s, agree or diwigroe. A*, we have 
]U«t recognized a certain qiuiiitity, quality, and 
lelntiun among Conceptn, w**. must iniw re- 
cognize a quantity, quality, and relation ns 
affecting Judgments. This is xvJiy it was re- 
marked sumo time ago, tliafc tlie tliorougb 
CGinprehenHiou of tlie doctrine ol Concej|)ts 
may be regnrdoil as tho tborongb compie- 
betiMon of the master principle of logic. In 
the judgment, ^H:ratci< u rational; J« 

called tho subject, mtinnaf tlie pmlicate, and is 
tlie copubi. Jhit in niiiuerous piojjositioiis tlie 
copula is not c.xnies.sed, it is merely understood. 
The fir.st gieat di'ttinction of jinlgnionts is token 
from their quantity, or their lolation of subject 
and predicate, as icciprocally wliolo and j>art. 
Is tbe predicate vieweif as the containing whule? 
The judgment is juonounceil an. cxtL'n*iivo one. 
Is the smiject regained as the containing whole? 
The jinlgment is an eveensive or compiebonsive 
one. Thus, in tho jiropoxition, All plantii (jroic, 
if we view (tnrw us the coiitainiiig wliole, wc 
have a proposition iu extension ; as, AH plaiiU 
belong/ to the cUt^n ot grommi objects. And if, in 
the same prOi>o»itjon, we view plantA as the con- 
taining whole, we have a proposition in (>^>m 
prahension, as attribute or mark u/grou mg be- 
longs to ail glanU. But judgments have a ccr- 
Uvm quality as well as quantity, accoriling as tlie 
Bulqcct and predioaie reciprocally agree or dis- 
agree, affirm or deny, in tlfo quantities of exteu- 
sion and intension. In referenda to th eir qiian 1 ity 
and quality together, jnopositious are usually 
dosignated by tho vowels A, E, 1, O. The thii- 
vorsal Affirmative are denoted by A, the Univei ■ 
sal Negative by E, the I'artieular Atlinnativo by 
r, and the Particular Negative by O. Oi, to 
employ the mnemouio lines of Petrus llispanus : 

A^arrit A, rer/a* K, ml nuir«rjiiilit*‘i owb'*‘: 

Ai<^*erit /, neijiUO^ sed pat hcnlaxitn tmtlnt' 

But these four species of puqiosition aio ob- 
tained solely by jjlutermining the iptanlitg oj the 
iiniitjeei ofiwc, togetJu-r w'itb tho tjuwhiy ot botli 
Wbjeot and prcilicato. Now tld-i is whcio the 
imporkince ot SirAVillUm Hamilton’s “thoiough 
pung quantification of the jiredicaU*'’ comi’s in. 
Ho proposca not only to (puiutihf the nahjcels but 
the prMu'fite a/so. Eight sjiecic.s of proiiositum 
are thins evolved, which, taking A ami I lor vuii- 
vorsal and p.articul/ir a.s in the Aristotolic nota- 
tion, but extending them to either quality, and 
marking atfirmation by an /, and negation by an 
n, we have the following sets of propositions 
AJjlirnuUiit't. 

t. Toto-total - Af \ All X is all Y. 

2. ToU) partiiU --- Atl = all X is some Y. (A) 

3. PaiH-tolal= If \ --Some X is all Y. 

4. Farti-i>arfcial--*IfJ~ SoDn5 X is some Y. (I) 

5» Totodotal^ AtiA = Any X is not any Y. (E) 

o. Toto-partiul - Anl = Any X is not some x. 

7. Parli-total- InA -Some X is not any Y. ( 0 ) 

B, rarti-jmtial ~ 1 nl« Some X is not some Y. 

Of i^lL these judginonte, 6 and 8 arc tho weakest, 
yet it is always possible to allege that any man 
is not some tn'uU, or that sems man is riot some 
btvtc, Yot it must be acknowledged that though 
Uicee propositions are couceivabTo, they are of 
little practical utility^ Tim third great division 
of judgments k thoir relation, ca,* tub cobicidenco 
or nou-colncidence of subjoQtknd predicate. This 
relation is either simple di; conditional. On tho 
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foimer alternative the proi)ositk)n is Catroorica?^ only on© figure acconling to sv>tno locieians, three 
on the latter— inasmuch as the ctualition lies according to others, ami four acfordins? to a third 
either in the subject alone or in the predicaie piuty. Those are as follows :—>Vheie S n»proseiita 
alone, or in both the subject and predicate — it is the subject, P the jnedicaty of the conclusion, 
FIf/f)othftirt(ly Disjunctive, ov JDUemmatic. So and M thtMniddle term. Fig. i, -MP, SM,;.Sl'. 
there are four kirnls of relation between the sub- Fig. XI. — PAI, SM,/.SP, Fig. Ill.—Ml', AIS. . 
joet and predicate of a proposition, which may be SP. Ftg. IV'.— PM, MS, SP. Tlie I'enns uhtno 
exemplified as follows:—^ isB is thefoimula for being here stated, the quantity and qiialitv, in 
a categorical judgment ; If B is, .4 is, is a hypo- deed the Atood of the whole of the syllogiMins, 
thetical one j D is eit/ur B or O or .k is a dis- vornaiu to be tilled up ; in other words, hetwet u 
jtmctive one, and if X is A, it is either B or O, is At and I*, for example, w'e may ploeo either a 
adilemmatic one. Wo may remark, in conclusion, negative or allirnmtive copula, ami no may pre- 
onthispaitof our subject, that the Aristotelic fix either a universal or a paitieulai sign to P. 
doctrine of the c.itogories and of the predicablos, The Aloods arc ordinal ily apj>lic<l to each liyiiio 
as properly extra-logical, of course funis no place by the three letters whicli aeverally denote the 
hero. The tliinl grand division oi logic is iievison- quantity and quality of each judgment. TJiu«, 
nv/, or Syllogism, or the process by wliioh one Ait, Fig. £., reads as follows, which can l>4' 
judgment IS derived from anotluT or more. And leadily verified by turning back to mnemonic 
as in Ooncepis and in Judgments we have here lines which were given under .Imlgmonts. All 
recurring again the old relation-s of quantity, M is P ; some S is M; therefore somo H is P. 
(piahty, relation. It must not be forgotten that And EIO. Fig. II., reads,— no P is any M ; soine 
the essence of syllogism consists in the production S is some AI ; iheri fm'e some S is no 1*. lAI, 
of a new and distinct judgment, not in the truth Fig. III., reads,— Home M is some P; all Al is 
of any one of the given jinlgrnents. The Pre- some 15; therefore some W is some P; and bO on. 
mises are the two given iiroposition.s or the ante- A few mnemonic linos of considerable convcnicnco 
cedent, and the Condimon is the proposition have been invonttul, which io-tvc to ]‘oii)t out tin- 
sought, or tlic consequent. Tho premise which various moods in each of iho four figures, aeeord- 
anuouuces the general rule is called tho ATajioi*, ing to the old notation. They are as follows ; ' - 
the one which announcca tho application of tlie I.-— bAibArA, cKlArFnt, dArll, fPhlOqne 

general rule is called tho J/’iVlor, ami the Middle prioris. Fig. fl. — cPIsArK, oAmlilstrKfi) fMbtInO, 
term is that with which the two extremes of the bArOkO sooimda;. Fig. Tll.—tertia, ilArAptI, 
conclusion arc separately compared. Tho throe dlsAmls, dAtlsI, fPllAptOn, bOkxVrdO, flCrlsO, 
propositions of a syllogism are frequoni.ly cor- habet : quarta insnpor addit, P'lg. 1\'’— brAm- 
loctly exprosacd by tho l^umptioth Buiisumpiiont .iVntXp« ©AnilSpFs, dIniArls, fFiS.\.pO, fiblHlsOn. 
und the Conclusim. Now, there are two kinds of T^iero will bo found nineteen legi timato modes in 
inference— -immediate and mediate. When we the whole of these figures, but si xty-t wo accord' 
can decide fl^oiico, as soon a« we understand the ing to Sir AVilUam aamdtujfs extended notatioti 
terms of th^wo ]U’opo8itioruii involved, whothor (for which see above to liis extenih'd judgments), 
they agree or disagree, the inforcnce is termed iXefove leaving this part of tho subje ct, it may be 
innnedutte ; but when we require to go in quest well to state that the first figiuo is tlm most per- 
of a third or judgment, or term with which feet, that is to say, it c.veinphficH bf i^fc tho Aiis 
each of tho other judgments may bo ooinparod, totelic dictum c/c omni ct nulla, or whatever Ih 
tho inference in called wediate. For exa.mple-%- aflitmed or denied of a Claris may ho atlirined or 
all good rulers aro just, therefore no unjuqt denied of any part of that da r>H. Toi take an e.v 
rulers can be gooil, is a specimen of iminediatJe ample. All idiwits need light; Kunllower.s oro 
inference ; and — all consumptions are mortal^ plantK ; thei'eforo .siunllowera need liglit. Some 
this disease is a consumption ; therefore this diJ^ logicians, as Aristotle, Kant, and J5ir William 
ease is mortal, is an example of mediate reasoniiigi Hamilton, throw overboard all tho figuics but 
Tiie different sorts of immediate refeienco can the firbt, and with them of course annihilate 
bo pursued no farther here. There is a general reduction. Reduction is tlu* inuccss by \\hich 
canon for conducting Alcdiate reasoning, which the other figures arc brought under i he form of 
may be thus expressed. The agreement or dis- the first figure. This is usunlly .effected by 
agreement of one judgment with another is ascer- changing tho order of the terms, or where tho t 
tained by a third judgment, inivsmucli as this, cannot bo done, by substituting a privative con- 
wholly or by the same part, agrees with both or coption (as “ unwiso ” for example) for a positive 
with Only one of the conceptions to be compared, judgment, and then changing tho order of tin; 
There are a number of general rules for tho pro* Wins by conversion as it is called. As often 
per construction of syllogisms, which may be occurs, many a piece of reasoning, being without 
conveniently condensed as follows ; — Distribute subjects or x>redicatcs expreshed, belongs provicrly 
tho middle term (i.c., take it in its widest siguifi’ to no figure. There have been, in :i)l, tlncc 
cation), let there be no fourth, and both premises peculiar schemes of syllogistic notation - those 
must be neither particular not negative. The of lAmbert, Euler, and Sir William Hamilton, 
conclusiou then will follow the worst part (as The last is by ftir the simplest and most complote, 
“some floWem are blue”), and will neither dis- but cannot be exhibited Wro, A conditional or 
tribute nor deiw unless when the premises do so. hypothetical syllogism contains, of ctmrse , a 
All Alediate inference is probably one — that often conditional or hypothetical judgment, and a dis- 
called by lodcians, the categoriosi, for the con- jpnotive syllogism contains a disjunctive jwlg- 
ditional and hypothetical ayRC^ms are all liJiCnt. These have all been ilisjposcd of as bo- 
redudble by immolate inference. The TC«nIar l^gsteg properly to immediate inferenoe. When 
syll<^;ism, then, regarded as to its essential form, syllogisms are taken in their external form, we 
comes now to be considered. And first of the nave three species of reasoning which require 
or the position of the middle term in the ipme elucidation. There is first tho K|achi4rcma, 
premises, ami of the mode or mood, or the formal /or reason-rendering syllogism ; there is, secondly, 
value of the thtee judgments of a syllogism as tu, ithe Sorites, or chain-argument, as the Germans 
their quantity, quali^^, and relaiion. There is «^uaU it ; and thero is, thirdly, the Euthyrnome. 
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with i>remwio To * thelftsw, for *' the oaiwe'’ of a phono- 

ilie Ei>bheiromft is ]]» is A; but 0 it. 0 , for it is morion; ftn»l justly enough, f6r wbat tlioy want 
3 ) ; thcrefoi*r > 0 is al«o A. The is, A ia K, is thn most tv3<*nt: iu the prothiction of 

E IS 0 , (j is 1>, U is E ; thereforo A is K ; reductid the reHult. It- rt <]uii‘c‘s uo labour bejoud “ ,sim- 
^-o 15 i« <. 1 , A ia )4» thureforo A is C ; <.Hs A i» ph- enumeration ” to ( n ihle one to durover puoh 
<!. therefore A i« D ; J,> is K, A is U, therefore A very uniform mul regular Iwiws os th** le- 
5 s Fj. The Euthyrneiue, as a hind of oollotpiial cnrrenci'^ of the tidop, uml tliO law that nil 
:-»rguui£iHfc, neocbi but little illufitriition heic. All weiirhty bodies fall. But it n'ljuii^ s a d - 

tliose R]«>ctea of reasoning have various torms. grec of mtient ob.servetion and to dr.' 

Pro«i(hj« thesB^ thorn are tlie Moaosyllogisna, cover that the one phenomenon is f'‘ OOiet''d 
where the reasoning is viewed as an indepiunlcnt with the moon’s infhienee ami that tiu i>tl)> r du' 
whole; the I’rossyllogimn^ who&t‘ eoucUmon in a pciulH on the higher luw of gmvi tat ion. \1I larui 
prerui-so iu a given wjdtogisin ; and the Kpi.pyl- open to the ob'^ervftti6n of the-so i)henom ' la had 
highin, wh»>Me 'preuu.se h h etwcluBiun in a given a rude notion of the tides ami or falling bodies, 
syllogism, TJu-we nrgumonts very frequently but it required a Ne^vton to com jdete tlm thoDr y 
oeeur in hfo. Ic .shouM not be forgotten, hoW' of both the photic rnotia. The chi. f raUs ulndi 
ever, tliat the pimple syllogism u tlie type of all regulate the impriry afttvr eAUsc'< ar<‘ Lli'- fi.llow- 
ir-asouing. .So rnuoli for formal logic. Indiv- ing:-r. AVhile the same otlV^t may soin. innrs 
TiuN, oJi MATKiilAb (the epatjoffe of ariHe from different cau.'iu.'i, yefc 1, ho cans.' must 

Aristvdle)? signifies jnoptily the. drawing of a nlWiiysbehcmglitainongtliuinvaiiiblccf'.i'omi* 
general law from nfioflica-nt mtiubor of i*{u ti(/ul{ir tants of the ci. If an clkot is not i»ro- 

c.iHea, It is di.sidngmshed ftom i>ure iogio Hy du.'itd undoi cerbdn cireumstanci's, tliis ritfu i 
earing wholly for the mathr^ or facts, or truth indicates the tdii-ence of tin* cans,:, m- the pi. sci.-’t' 
itSj^iocfcs, while tho former is occupied en- of a oounterAo 4 mj>; oio’, 3. The cun.s-' v 
lireiy^^wlih tho conectuera of tho form of suggchteci by ail enalogy, ^ "I'hu cause t> ot't -n 
tlmught. And here, ut the oiitHjt, it is necessary indicated by the variation of di'groc ot tho t JU*. i. 
to make ft distinction, vvbioh may be of groat u.so 5. Tho more fours of tho effoot tliat aiv' ‘dudu tl, 
nftcrwtuFds. Tliero b what u called a pt-rM iu- the greater it fJie probability of findiic' out Hu* 
ductiouand an one. ’The perb'Cfc onois criu.se. 6. Ajfiuspoeled can.se nmy In; t. d(‘d liy 

when the in vcfitigator has been able to cxmnuio allowing^ iS^ to operate umlt r leNS co'upltc.itod 
tho liarticuW instiiucus on which this law is cirtujwtances 7. 'Where cotnplio.il ions rM.t, 
fonndea ; the imperfect indiicHuu, ngain, fom.s evnty cause should be in>tc<l and rogisti'U d down 
minety Tiiiut ono-lunidrcdlhs of all inductive tp the numitest detml. So mtu li for the .oiswi r 
I’casonin^, and mounts at <mea fjrom the sonic the first aueHtiou. 2. CauKo.s luo sonnuiTiici. 
<iAses in which .the hw holds to tbw I'erfeet (’^coveretl which are not obvious, even ufter* 
induotkin 'Wftft denominated by l 4 aoon mpitcW/t.s, cjrcful observation and detailed isuperiment, by 
as it on very few ooca»ion.s c:in luld anythin^ to ,miat is called Anticipation. Such wa.s Owen’s 
wJiat QUO i.“» already in possession of. Indoocl, it dliscoverjr of tho vertebnitc eharactir of the .sb'iU 
is oftop tftkou up uiidiM’ the former syllogism. W)f the reindeer, which he stumbled over duiing au 
T'iu; latter, again, hthpecfcH induofcion, is the ONcuision to the Uartr- mountains. }:?urh, too, 
peculiar kind of all ordin.ary scientlfio induction.* was Goethe’s discovery of tho rrjorpliohigy <if 
And the groat canon 01 principle, which is itself' plants— that the \\ariou» parts of a plant mo 
a pruiciplo of induction, on which this form of only tiietamorphosittl leaves. The facts oi an in- 
m,iteriai science rests, is the e.»nsfcauoy and uni- .duotioii being given, a “Conception,” ns it is 
tonnity of nature's la^V5», Or, nioro avtioulatoly ■j^ometimoa called, must step in, iu order tu ulloul 
ON pressed, it runs thus — n?ida* the noiiie cirrum- -a proxdHional support or ti mporary caiujo to tho 
ii/itncinnf and mt/i the mme mbstitac^s^ iht: Mmc ^ihenomuia. ..Vgain, Coneeptiorm not hoUy c or- 
alukXjfS remiU from the same : front may often sorve for a ColUgution of facts nntil 

jMateriftl, or applied logic, to fullil its aim, mustj'a better Colligation i'lnft'ovdcii those facts. Tlim, 
haveattalneil— J:,toRStfU.o«t;\tenu'utsaBjK>ssibl^ tho circular motion of tho heavenly bodies was 
i’uspt*otiug the objects with which it denis; 2. a for ft long time only a ooiuumtiou ; now it is 
must be able to (leliino those ol)joet.> with known they move in elliptical orbits. 3. 'I'hi't 

■ckiftcuess and precisiou aa possible ; 3, it must ^ third question has in a great inoasuru been 
ftbb to indieftto tho of tiioae objects ; ana, answered hy tho preliminary observations on t)m 

4, it must exhibit iU results in a Bystematic laws of nature. As soon as a pnveoss of induction 
manner. These preliminary oiiUgaiions hoiui; has boon completed, it then forms the ground for 
5 iijpo.>^cd upon it, it lequim. m tho sei-ond place, a legitimate mduotion. Analogy drpcnd.s upon 
to be able to ansjwer tho following four leading the principle that the same qualities may 1 k'- 
^luestioiiii; — jp. Mow are tho oausea of phom>iueiv4 assigned to distinct but simiUr objects, piovidcal 
to be dwtmgni&liod .amoiv.^ a iimltitnue of othujf thoso qualities can be shoum to accornpaiiy tho 
pUenowtSUft, ftjl open to observation? a. How ar^s r points of roricmhlauce in those objects, ahd not 
onuses to bo discovered which Ato loss open tp their iwints of diffei'ence. Thus, if wo remark the 
^ftti tho effects produced bythoia'? analogy Mween man and a tree, and observe that 
q. When shfluld an i>h;‘»mphit^i enuiooratioii of thc^y both grow graduallyto a ceftain height, after 
fi*ots bo doeinnd BUlScifintj aud on what prinelplefi whtoh they both decay, and that both depend for 
4. How should new laws bo ami tl- their subsiutenco on receiving appropriate food, 

<nndotl? . 'Chase qu^Ioas hi their order.— r. Hsifw raokture, and air, we have noted those qualities 
iho oaus«!S of phenomiima are to be distinguwhcid, which belong to them in common. But if we 
U must be Itoro ^qib»ervckl, reiJpectiug oausaticto, proceed further with our analogy — “carry out 
what the acholasillii} WiitOrs nev^r forgot, that it our analogy,” as the phrase is— wo go wrong ; 
i-s pi’OfH'rl;^’ all ' he a«4jC«ii^'d camea*-rthe ooip- for man is not stationary like a tree, neither dotB 
^iaiuics, ftsltis f-i^uni^mea tjhrftsed, that make . !ig grow ^ conically, and has no “bravv^y” of 
whftfc is orttoi^ily ttcnoittinftted “ tho cause ** of leaves. Beaeonings involving may Iflto- 

ii thing, Attd event has mwe than ond 'wise be a<imitted into inductive philosophy, for 
oftuse trheu stficttyAiitilj'red, Yet men, wo# t ohhAce is just the dmbnni, ol ^probability with 
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which we expect one or otlier out of two or more 
nijoerfcaiu t'Vl'uts^ The laws that gtivern this *h*- 
pivrtirjout of *’ prohabi lilies ” ai*o various, and can- 
not be entered upon hero. 4. Now laws may be 

e, \pre!>sed — i, by applying freslulellaitions to old 
orcU ; 2, iiaiacs poi.soKsiug an explanation ot their 

o\\n may have now ideas* attached to them ; 3, en- 
tirely new names may bo invented, but accom- 
panied always with a precise definition; 4, 
clicinistry atVords excellent examples of the mode 
«jf forming new uaiuea. The 2^*11101x11^3 of in- 
<iuctlve iea,souing are afforded (a) by the scnsefi, 
<6) by instruments, which mode constitutes 211*0- 
it rly obsei ration, (c?) by the. testimony of others, 
(i) by the aggregate observations of men. No lom- 
oal jirincixile can bo jmt into xnttctice without tho 
p()^s^l)^lit5’■ of conscious or unconscious Error, 
Whole error is consciously unfolded, it is for Iho 
jjuipose of deceiving others, and is xuoperly a 
►Sophism ; where it is unfolded unconsciously, 
we rloceive ourselves and fall into a Taialogism. 
la eitlior caye we commit what logicians dcuoini- 
iiiitu Fal/an)/. The causes and occasions of error 
arise as follows : — i, In thcgeuenil oircumstancos 
which govern the iiitcllcctiul cluvracter of tho in- 
tlivivdual ; 2, in tho constitution, and habits of 
Ids jiowcrs of thought, fcr.Uug, and desire ; 3, in 
tho Juugiiagf which he employs ; 4, in tho natmo 
of the objijcts ujiou winch ho is engaged. Again, 
Iho fallacies winch men arc guilty of nro j>ro- 
XK'i'ly of tw^) classes — ^formal and material. The 
bnmal fallacy moat frequently occurs in tho 
I'e^ulai syllugistn, and usually arises from Uio 
M';e of having four instead of three terms. Under 
this gouiis are comxu'lscd three species. Tho 
srnatoiial fallacy is tho moat 
from making iv universal conclusion whore wo 
nre not wa«ranted to do so by the promises^ nr 
flora u notion which is not in reality » middle 
turn, we infer a conclusion, Homo Jive or six 

f. i,Ilacie.s belong to this genua. The various 
<li'gre('.s of belief, acconliiig to Aristotle uic — i, 
XuobU'Tnnticul; 2, unsortory ; or 3, tlomousirabl©— 
ri olhor W'ords. aie the results of o2>iniou, boliuf 
piojier, and siiLnec. i. Tho problematical judg- 
ment is neither saibjcctivciy nor objectively tru^; 
it- IS neiilier maintainud with ooinidete certainty 
f >j tlio mind, nor can the object about which wo 
judge be truly represented. Meanwhile, it is 
nufo oi>iuion, but it may afterwards bocoinv 
juitter of 2)rooF, and then this O2>iniou is olcvatod 
t-i deiiiorifltvablo truth. Kvrry great discovery is 
ut fiifct a jiroblora, or a thing to bo prevail ; ami 
iu depends on the sagacity and genius of the in- 
v'o’stigator whether it is to take its i>laoe among 
tho 2>roven theorems of knowledge. The l>e$t 
com so of comlucb for us under doubtful circum- 
stances, historical records about which there is 
coutlietiiig testimony, tmd so forth, are all of this 
problematical cliaructer. 2. In the next jdace, 
Ihc assoitory kind of knowledge is one of whiob 
we are fully perhuaded ourselves, but cannot lay 
down tho grouuiLs for our belief so aa to compel 
men to side with ua. It is subjectively true, but 

objectively certohu \Vb have what is called 
‘*a moral persuasion’^ of it, but <smuot exhibit 
iho common grounds of our eoziviction. 3, 
Lemoustrativo knowleilge, again, is cither sub- 
jectively or objectively true, or both. It may 
either be certain iu itself, as an axiom in mathe- 
matics, or conditionally ce»*tain^ os. The suir 
will rise to-morrow^ if the laws of nature main- 
tain their eonstanoy. 

LOGOS, is, a Greek tera^ sigtil^ying 


thf word. In Iheulogictvl laugutigc. Logos ot the 
AVoid, is applied to the Hou of Man. Tho Jews 
u«od tho term meinru, vvhu.h iorrcsi>om'h to logos 
or wonl, but as synonymous with Jehovah, or as 
denoting tho more tokiui or symluds of the di\ine 
presence. Thole are some ominont cu-ics, 
iiowovor, who are of opimou that tho Targu- 
ttiists onixiloycd Una word to denote llto futiiro 
Messiah. Tho term logos, as used by I'loio is 
lather ambiguous. It is uuoertain wJutlur by it 
ho moans to denote a di,Nt";ict, intelh'ui'ut being, 
or uirndy the divine atriibutos of deity. '“St. 
John,” say a Professor 11 nr ton, was tis far as 
possible from being tho first to apidy tlior term 
fo'vos to Christ. I him to have found it 

so univoi sally applied, that ho did not nttonipt 
to abo}) tho current of itojmlar language, but only 
to keep it to its 2»ropev clmmiel, and gii.ud it 
from extraneous romiptious.” Ho hob Is that it 
isouij of the pouihar onjects of St. doJm’s (im pel 
to show iu what sonsri the term lvf/09 ciu ]'ro- 
pfvly be axqdied to Christ. l\lysUcal notions ic- 
garding the logos weio derived, by tho Chiistian 
Plrttonisks, Ijom the school of Alc:fambifc ; ftml 
hence, many of iho Vuthois maintaimd’^at tho 
liOgos was an attribute of God, and that this at- 
tribute became the person of the Son, and was 
afterwards united to Jesus OUriat. ThoLinita- 
liaus consider the word logos to bo apidled either 
to God llimsolf, or to certain of Llis iittril>ut.;s ; 

! aft reason or iutolligeuco. The Aiiu-us look upon 
the liOgos as an emanation from tlio Su]ni‘me 
Being, superior to all other created beings, and 
urliich supplied tbe i>lace of a liurmin soul in 
OhrisL Trinitarians regard tho term as being 
i^ccialiy apxu’opnato to Chribfc, who is a revela- 
tion oCOod the Father mito men. 

LOOOtiRAM, exfcoxifjion 

of tho principle of Anagrams, involving tluj com- 
position of versos ami tho intioductum of .syneuy- 
mous e\2)re«ftiuni as substitutes for some of the 
words 2>layed uj)on. (>sVt: 

IjOLLAUDS, fol'-hir(h (Ger., hntumtai)^ 
■weva a class of piustuis who appeared iu Ger- 
many and tlm NetheilHiidM about the beginning 
of tiio 14th coulury. Tlio name is believed to 
conic from the Gorman •.vmdGi/ha, «)r hJAn, to 
sing with a low voice, and tlio toimiuatiou hivrdy 
denoting frequency, ami not, as. some mo of 
02Huion, from Walter Lollard, wlio sufi'ere.d 
martyrdom at Cologne iu 1322. A numlier of 
Xdous laymen formed themMelve,3 into a sooiidy 
at Antwerp, for the puixmse of visiting the sick 
and buiying tho dead during a scasou of 
loncc, when tho clergy deserted their duties. 
They soon «2>read to other jiaits, And succceiUrd 
hi attracting the attention anti love of tho great 
mass of tho pooido. On this ^ocemnt tliey ex- 
cited the envy ot the clergy, who accust-d tlicm 
of 'bolding many heretical opinioiiB. 3 >oubtles«, 
too, they may have hchl certain opinions at vari- 
ance with tho teaching of tho Ohurch o*. Rome, 
but there is no shallow of groun<l for accusing 
them of holding tho extreme views, or irf jiractis- 
i»g tlic vicious conduct, that has sometiniCH been 
attributed to them. The teim came aftciN^arda 
to be applied generally to all who were iKdicyod 
to holu henoticftl opinions : and Iienco tho fol- 
lowers of Wicliffe were called Lidlurds. 

LON^G vacation w the period during 

which the Ijtigh Oourt of Justice is suspended" - 
from the 9th of August till the and of 
November, 
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LOUD, Inrd (Sax. , hhiMfh Uhnl, contractOil 1 inastrrpc^f 

Itml). - I'nmarily dei)iot*‘8 a bmiil-givf*r, from ' sulionlinatc otncora. ilL' Hits - 


kfiif, iooftii, aTi«l /»)/*•/, to givo or alVorti. In 
fi.'U(lul times tii<‘ l<‘ril {jf iff near) wau the grantor 
or proprietor of Iho laruJ, who rotainod th© 
(lomitiioti 01 uHiijoabe i>ropyrty of the feud or fee* 
Ami il)o grantee, who had only fcho use or (ws- 
Keywiou ot the laud, was styh'd tho feudatoiy or 
vasyaL A person who has the feo of a rnanor, 
ami coiisi*iiiu*ntly tho Jiornagu of Ida teiianis, in 
oalled tlio lord of the manor, 'i'ho supetior lord 
18 Btyled lord patamouut, and his U'miuts, if they 
giant a portion of tho Jaiul to other persons, 
while they remain teniinfca in rwfereuoo to tho 
lord paramount, are lords in refmenco to their 
own tenants, and nro honoe styled musne or 
middle lords. Iword ifi also a mere titlo of dig- 
nity artaclied tf) cm fcaiu ollicial stations, whicli , 
are sfumdimcs Junoditary, but sometimes only 
odieial or personal. All who ate noble by birtu 
or oreafcion, otherwise called lonls of parltuinent 
and peers of the realm, arc styled lords. The 
fivooc^‘rM of nobility constitute the lords tern 
porah^lliwtAngnished from the prelates of the 
< diurch, who constituto the lortlw spiritual in the 
Mouse of boidM. (.Vcr Pauliamknt.) Lord is 
.iLo applied to persona holding certain offices ; aa 
the Imd chief justioe. the lord mayor, &c. It is 
hki wise given by courtesy to the sons of duhes 
and mar' 1 1 uses, and to the eldest sons of earls. 
In the authoviKcd translation of tlie Soriptnres, 
it is used, without much discrimination, for all 
the names apjdicd to God ; but wlnm it repre- 
sents the groat name of Jehovah, it is printeil in 
• 5 tnall capitals. In the New Testament, it is ap- 
plied to Je.su 3 didst, the term in tlie original 
(lireolK being kar'm (owner or master). - ' 

L()RD x\DVOOATIli is the principal law.| 
oOicoi of tlic crown in Scotland, analogous to thaf 
Attovney-Gmieral in England. 


fixed yearly salary of l^.^o,ocx> and tw^u Tesidences, 
one in Dtibbu ('n.stle. another in IMuenix Park, 
in the discharge of his public duties he enjoys 
the a.ssistance oi a. piivy conucil, coaipo.'sed of the 
great ollicers of the crown in Ireland, and others 
appoiuted by the crown. His chief HCcretary, 
wlio may ho said to bo his prime minister, 
exercises many of tlio viceregal funetion.'i. He is 
usually a member of the Mou^-epf CJoiiimoiis,and 
chictly manages the affairs of the Irish Govcrn- 
merit in J»ndon, having for tli.it [Mirposc an 
e. 8 tal>liahm‘mfc of undvr secretaries and cU:rl{.s, 
both in Lornton and Dublin. Doth these high 
olliccrs resign on the formation of a neW' imuistiy. 

LORDS LIEUTENANT OF OOHN- 

TfES arc jionnauent provincial governor .s ap- 

{ minted by f]»o crr;wn for life. The lords 
icutenant nie generally of the luineipai nobility, 
and of the best nitere.st in the county. They aio 
at the heed of the magistracy, the laijatia, and 
the yeomanry, ou*l are the oliiof^cal cvccutivo 
authorities. Tluy have the jmminuiioji of the 
entire stall' of de)iuty-lioi|^iiants rnid ol the 
odicurs tlio militia and ^luutcer coijis, and 
aHo for the oommi«.siun of me iienco. Tius lor<l 
lieutenant of a county Is alp an oftioor under the 
lord chance 1 lor, h. ‘IV in g^arge of the reeordss of 
lofiiR the clerk of the peace. 


the county, and 

LQRD^FRIVY seal is the fifth great 
o nicer pf state in England. His ofiice is one of 
great trust, honour, and antiipiity. Ho deiives 
titlo from the fact of his having the cu'itody 
W the privy seal, which must not put to any 
[,^'ant without good warrant under the monarch’s 
f/Sguet; nor to any warrant if contrary to law^ 
and custom, or iriconveniont, without first 
accpiainting Ids sovereign therewith. H'his seal 
is used to all charters, giants, and pimloiis signed 


LORD KEEDEU. —An ancient officer oi| by the Hoverdgn beforo they coino to the great 
the crown, who was intrusted with the Tho lord privy .seal is nppoinlod by 


ottstody: 

of the great seal, with authonty to affix it to 

iuibljc (looumenls. Ho was created by the rnero l 

delivery of the king’s groirt seal into hia custody, Fjjio council, and before all dukes, 
without writ or patent. The Lord Ohancollor ist|E2,ooo per annum, 
now tlm keeper of the great seal, and when ther^« 


etters ]*atont, is a privy ounciUor )>y In^ tiHioe, 
mdtakvs place next after the Lord Prei'ident of 

His saUry is 


H no (dianoellor it is ordinarily put iu commiMsioifi^l^. ^ 

/SVf> OiiANCKi.Lon). S t<*rra generally made use of by early Chnst ran 

A/i to distinguish their babbath from that 

of the Jews, us w'ell as from the Sumlay of the 
Pagans. Itt'garding the institution of this day 
as one specially set apart for religious worship, 


IH 

{Sre 

LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRE 

is the cliiof executive officer of tho IrMi Govj 
merit, represonling the crown, uud hcuce cal 
tho Viceroy. Heforo tho Icgidative union of t1 
ooontry, and when tho means of commumoai 
were slow and diffionU, tho lorxl liouteii 
wielded the jpowera of the crown almost as co| 
plotol V as the monarch hlmsolf could have do 
during any tomi^orary icsidonco in that oounti 
Hy dogreoa, however, this functionary has boi 
stripped of much of his regal independence, ai 
jiractionlly ho is now little more than tho rea{d^^ 
official through whom tho socrotary of state 
the homo deparimont conducts tho governoi^^t 
of that country. Ho is always a noblemaMof 
high rank aud^ommanding station, and mSla- 
tains an esta^afehment of a regal chjjivai “ 
holding courts, levees, and drawing-rooms, 
confeiring tho honour of knighthood. Ho I 
the sword of stato as a symbol of his vice] 
jHiurer. HJc Is at the bead of the adniinistrs 
of and }«^ t^dwe^ to pardon crimina] 

to eomnuito their sentences. His hou; 
consists of a private secretary, stewardi 


we find little information in tho New 'I’esta- 
inent ; wo are only told of one occasion on 
which tho disciples came together on the first 
day of tlio week to break oread, when J*aul 
preached unto them. It is not till the time of 
Justin Martyr l^o) that we find a distinct 
aooount of its observance ; ho states that 
OhrNtiaus were in the practice of assembling for 
public Worship on tho first day of the week;, as 
being that on wiiieh the work of creation was 
commi^ioed, and on wdiieli Christ rose from the 
dead, According to Eusebius, “ Christ, by the 
new cdvenaiit, translated and transferred tho 
feast of the Sabbath to the moruiiig of light, nnd 
gave, as the symbol of true rest, the saving 
Wd's day, the first day of the Week. On tliis 
day wo do those thingH according to the spiritual 
law, wirich were decreed for tho priests to do on 
the hiabbath ; all things proper to do on Sab- 
bath we have transferred to the Xiord^s day,” 
The early Church, foi several ceuttiiies, kept 
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both the Jewish Sabbath awd tUo Lord s twy, the 
former being observed as a fast, or scasoti of pre- 
paration for the Utter. The council of LawUeetk, 
A.i>. 36.V at length reprobated this practice, and 
condemned those who abstained from work on 
the seventh day, “for it was Jmlaizing ; but on 
the Lord's day men should rest as Christians.” 
yABBATH.) 

LORDS, HOUSE OF. (See Pahliamknt. 

LORD’S SUPPER {See EuohaulsI' and 
Saoilvmisnt.) 

LORI 0 A, lor-i'’ka (Tiat., a thong), a 

cuirass, or coat of mail, worn by the ancient 
Greek and Roman soldiers. The basis of the 
lonea was sometimes a akin, or a piece of strong 
bneii ; and the front was frequently ornameutea 
with enriched bronze shoulder-bands. 

LOST PROPERTY. — The finder of lost 
pro]ierty is generally entitled to keep it until the 
owner is found; but under some circumstances 
the retention would he a larceny. If the find)lhr 
knows the owner, or has ready means of dis- 
covering him, tlien the taking of the property 
with intent to keep it is a larceny. The finder is 
not bound to incur exjiense in advertising for the 
own^r ; and if he does so advertise, the owner is 
under no legal obligation to repay the expense 
incurred, as he is entitled to claim his property 
any person in possession of it. 

LOST TRIBES. {See OAi'TiviTr.) 

LOT, lot (Sax., hlot)^ is a mefcho«l of detcr- 
fnining an uncertain event by an appeal to the 
providijiiceof God, freipiently alluded to in Scrip- 
ture. The manner of casting lots is not particu- 
larly described. It is the opinion of sonio that 
tbo sttuies, or marks, which wtuc used in ileter- 
imumg the lot were thrown together into the kfi 
or fold of a garment, or into an urn or vuse, and 
tliat the person lioMing them shook them 
violently, so that they should bo thoroughly 
comminglod, and jircveiib all preference by the 
luind of him that was to draw. “ nie lot is cast 
into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of 
Dies Lord ’’ (Prov. xvi, 33), The choice of tho 
aiK)stle Matthias was by lot ; Jonah was dis- 
covered by lob as the one who had offimded Owl ; 
and Die division of the piomised land among the 
dill'ercnt tribes was expressly commanded to bo 
by lot. The order of tho priests and their daily 
service were also assigned by lot. Tho use of 
lots has always been more or less resorted to 
among nations but little advanced in civilization, 
anti less guided by reason than by superstitious 
beliefs. The Greeks and Romans were accus- 
tomed to divine auguriu.s from lots by having 
each of them marked with a propheDc verse or 
other inscription. 

LOTTERIES, lot*-ter ees (from lot)j are 
games of chance, in which, by payment of a 
small sum, one has Die chance of obtaining a 
considerable xirizc. Moat European states have 
had recourse to lotteries as a means of raising 
a revenue. The earliest EngUiti lottery of which 
we have any record wax in i56Q, when 40,000 
dianccs were sold at ten MhilUngs each, the 
jnizes consisting chiefly of plate, and: the pro- 
fits going, for the repair of certain harbours.' 
Private lotteries soon became very common, and 
being generally conducted on fraudulent prin- 
ciples, an Act of Parliament was passed early in 
the reign of Queen Anne, suppressing them as 


I pub\ip nuisances.’ In 1604, a lain of a million 
i was raised by the sale of lottery tickets at £10 
jeoch, the prizes in which were funded a I tho 
I rate of 14 per cent, for sixteen yeais certain ; 

; and in 1710 a million and aduilf was raised by 
jfito twskets, each ticket being entifch-tl to au 
annuity for thirty-two years, tho blanks at \ is, 
per annum, the prizes in sums vaiyiug from 
to £r,ocx) per annum. From tlmt t\n\e qp to the 
year 1824. tho pa.ssiug of a lotteiv bill was in tlm 
progvamino of every session. Op to about tlm 
close of tho i8th century the prizes wi-iv gene- 
mlly paid in tiio form of torininablo ainl some- 
times of peri)etual annuities. Loins were also 
raised by granting a bonus of luttciy tickets to all 
who subscribed a certain amount. In 177S an 
Act was passed obliging every por.«ion who kept a 
lottery-ullico to take out a yearly license, and to 
pay £50 for the same. In i8otf a committee of 
the House of Commons wax eppointed to iiuuiiro 
‘‘ liow far the eviU attending lotteries had been 
remedied by Dio laws respeoting the same;’’ 
and they reported that “ the foundation ^ the 
lottery system is so radically vicious, thafyour 
committee feed cotivinced that, under l»o system 
of regulations that can bo devised, will it b** 
possible for Parliament to adopt it as an efli- 
cacious Bouroo of revenue, and, at the same time, 
divest it of all the evils of which it has liitbeiio 
proved so baneful a source.” At length, in 
1823, tho last Act that was sanetioned by l\irl la- 
ment for the sale of lottery tickets contained 
provisions for putting down all private lotteries, 
and for rendering illegal tho wile, in ihiH country, 
of all tickets in any foreign lottery - a provision 
wliich is still extensively oveded. liotterics for 
production of art in art unions were legalized 
oy 9 &: to 'Vlct, c. 48. State lotteries worts Jong 
carried on by the Fvoncli government ; but they 
were at leugtii abolished iu 1836. In 1878, how- 
ever, ts, 000,000 national lottery tickets of one 
franc eatdi wore sold in Paris to pay for t»rizos to 
.exhibitor.! in the great Exhibition ‘and expenses 
cf ivorkiug-rncri visitors. Tho first mize was 
worth £ij,oofj; tho second, £4,000; thitd and 
fourDi, £-t, 000 each. Ijotteruis aru still carried 
'ou in the Austrian dominions and iu several 
of tho smaller German states. A nuiinoiable 
dpforcernent of the JiOttcrioR Act was the case of 
Mr. Detbiers, who arranged for a lottery for 
twelfth cakes to the amount of £1,000, the draw- 
ing to bo in St, James’s Hall, December 27, i 3 <k>. 
Ho was notified that the penaltieB would be en- 
forced if he persisted, and ho was compelled to 
abandon the project. 

LOVE, luv (Sax,, luvian), — In Etbics, is one 
of tho primary passions of the human mind, and 
ill Theology is the chief of Ghristian graces. It 
b^Mi been defined to bo Iho internal feeding of good- 
wdil and' kindness which one intelligent being 
bears to another, and the expression of that 
benevolence in words and act.s wliich gratify 
and benefit another. In its full and proper s( use, 
tho inward emotion and the outward a«'.t ato 
united ; fjor neither the doing good nor wishing 

f ood t6 another can, of itself, in strict proprii ty, 
e termed love. Reciprocity is fthnoBt an essen- 
tial element of love ; all durable Invo is mutual. 
Love is also used to denote that a flection which 
bueomes the bond of attachnu nt and union bo- 
I tween individuals of the diJieiont sexes, and 
makes them feel, in the society of each other, a 
kind of happiness wliich thev experience nowhero 
I else. Nuptial lovo maketh mankind ; friendly 


* 
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LUKE, GOSPEL OF ST. 


!<»»« perfeotcith it; but wanton lovo coiTup%>th 1 by tha tmioii of elomentnl particles, governcrJ 
and cmbaseth It.” I from all eternity by certain laws.” The fourth 


9^'', *" a ^wy material style. A modern writer 

IlMtor:*, a sect ot rehsioue fanatics timt , L-- Tbroig work tie most abstruse 

BluaUd »n Htdlan.l about t ic n .Idle of the iGtb ei^avly remlered, and tho dry- 

oenlory, and had for their fouti.lei a \\ esl|iWiaii ml.erent weakness of 

mined Henry Nmholas. Ho taught that the aro roliovcl by tho sublimity of the 

eswnoo of roUginn eousiated m tho feobng ol ^ ^ digressions of rcmurkable power 

IJivino lo^; and that it was a matter ot perfect 1 ,„aiuty.” Hrydeii translated ot pai.aphr.iscd 
imlifereneo what optuions riier « |orUmea re- , 

Mpootmi? tlxi Divine mituio, providua thoir liearta * 

IniriUKi with Divine love. i)^r. Hem y More wrote ^ 

against i)us sect iu hiB “ Explaimtioti of ilio JjUDDITJSS, liui'-ites, was tho name "ivu’'' 
Viy>tcry of {hMlliucss,” in Knglanti the liofcora who, i»i iBi^, d-.scioj£'fi 

LOVE FEA.STS arc a kind of ■religions the mimhiacry in the manutautHiiug town.. 


book treats of the Bcnses, of sleep, Jreaina, and 


LUDDITES, ln4*~itu, was tho name "ivu’' 
in Knglanti Ijp the liofcera who, in iBr^, d-.scioj £'<i 
tho iniiohinery in tho manufaetiniug fowii'.. 


»t>ml mootings ' hfhl perioilioAlly araong tho They wwc so ealbfl i>om iin imbenle poisojt 
JSJetliOfliiibtt, and to whioli only members or their waiihmI Dudd, who, in i» fit of passuni, rtroko 'Oir.e* 
ohnreh aw admltt<id. They are evidently in mar. hmeiy. ^ho ouWes continued at intervali^ 
iuiimtitm of the anapfr. or love-feasts of tho early te>tivcral of Die noLors w. le hanged. 


<^bnBti.in Churoh. (.SV«f A«aim<:.) ’ LUOUA(jB. (-V«£ pAiSSKNUEiw.) 

L(>W OllURCIIMEN is a terna originally LUKE, fiOSPEL OF ST., hike, is the 

nj.plioC to those who dlsaiiproved of tho schism tmi-fl of tin* four Gospels of the Now Testament, 
made iu the (Jhurch by tho iion-jorois, or irigh The geuuiiusncbB and authenticity of < Jospi ’ 
(.'hmchnicn, who refused to acknowledge AV'il- cOnii»mod b}' the uuauiniuuH testirrmny of 
liawi lit. as their lawful king. It is now uom- ancient WTiters. It is repeatedly cited by . I n>'t"Ti 
monly applied to tho'5e who form the ovaiigelicsal Martyr and ail .admit that, at the time oi 
party iu the Church. '' livna'us and Xeitullian, it was accepted tlji>inj,di- 

LOVVEK KMriUE U a term applied to out the whole Church in its i>resent form. Thesu 
ihoKoman empire, from tho time of the estaldhsh- testiimouieft are confiimed by a host of hitci' 
merit of its seat nt Ooufltantihoplc down to tlie whose evidence has been collecteil by 

time of tho capture of that city by tho Turks. Ur. Tjirdiier. Notwithstanding this, there h.avo 
After the division of tho Komau domiiuons. it ^^en wanting German critics to call in uiies- 

was known as the Baatevn or Byzantino omidre, the authenticity of this Gospel, f>r puincul.tv 

and at ft later pcrioil as the Greek empire, parts of it. Luke wa^ a idiysician, piobnbjy ui’ 
(&« Bvzantink EitfPUiE.) Gentile descent, and a frequent companion or tho 

TnwQ 1(xr^^ AV A • A Ai .fl i. ftl>o8tlo Taiil. That tliis Gospel was wpioiajly 

LOW bl-I*n)Ax.-— A nnmo given to the first ^^fitten for the benefit of the (h-ntde-^ is 


Huuday after Easter, It >Vii« a lower festival [ evident, both from its general tenor* iu^ wcU 
tlian blaster -day, urn, I somo Pfti’t of the sm*ic(‘ from its being dedicated to Tlieophilun, one o: 
proper to Laster-day was repeated on that day. Gcntilo converts. He thus condescends to 
LUCIFEK (from Im, light; faro, I, bring) \ many par lieu! ars, and notices vaarious poini.s. for 
occuifl in Isaiah jciv. la as a dfwignation of Uhe benefit of those who were remote lioin the 
Nebu«hoidneK«ar, king of IJabyhm, signifying the .scone of action and ignorant of dowiMli alfairL 
** morning star/’ and ineaiiing that ii« surijoseeil jHouco, alt>o, ho is paiticularly careful in specify 
in glory all other kings. In naodeni times the 'ing various eircumstances of fact.s tJjat wei<' 
name is usually applied to Satiiii, but tlieve is no/ highly conilucivo to tho information of Ktiaugu'n, 
hkiripturnl wanant for the idea, which did nojfi but which the Jews could supply from tUcir ewn 
umo till tho time of fkiint Jerome, It is thL knowledge; on this account, he begins lie 
name given by MUton to the supreme powor « history with the birth of John, tlie Baptist, and 
oytt. / traces Christ’s liimrtge up to Adam, showing that 

LtTCTFERI AJSf S, lu-inf-e'-r«~am. - Tjio ?'* “ A''* .T”?? P'"® vf*! 9‘- 

name of » relision* ««ct which «««, i., tho A iSl m«»l ‘thi.Z L ’"tV”' 

oniiturv. hoini. fu.inclctt hr /.ircifor liishon of t maxty things not noticcil by tUc other 

W«»n; ^0 baniiod' hy th« oti A® CIob- I 

stontins toe having UrfianM the NUjenu Hoctrine i^**f*'^.*' *’*?■ 

of the tfaiee pecsuiMi in the Uodhood. Tho per- PitbUoan (laying '» the temple, we lost piece oi 
.aontioiis he hfal undergone mwleluin bitter and son ; Ohnsl s vis.t to 

itaicible, an.t bis zoal on behaM ot ortbodiay the pordoa of the pemU ut tlact 

■UiemW eVen Athana.,inse«ainst him.„. He .Z S. 


id tho pardon of the jpenitent thief 
i9s, This (xoepel is divided by lUiscn- 


-r nr^'tttamvtTcj -^i-iwwnTo -nnvTT i'ACj/vom- T>»'wh)g the particulars relative to our tJaviour’B 
LUO!R)]8T1 UB|POEjTIC PHTLOBOPH\ infancy and youth (ii. 41-52); 3, includi g ti.c 
OVj — "ntue Lucrutius Cftrus, a Ko- preaching of John, and the baptism of Jesufj 

maa phSlbcopbical poet, produce^l, alwut 58 n.o., Christ, whose genealogy is annexed (iii.), 4. cum- 
a.gmt p^m, Pe in six ' pn-ehending the discourses, miraole«, and actions 

bonks;. It (leaigued to dcvelei)' and iUu»tmte of Jesus Christ during the v^ole of JERs ministry 
tfee a^emio tl^ory of fcb^ utrivipsfte# to show that (iv.-i\. 50); 5, containmg an aeetwmt of our 
i« itotblng in the bisUwy or condition of the Saviour’s last journey to Jerusalem* wHb all the 
vrorkl 'Which wulresi the crontlvo agency of a oircumsfances relative to pasMon, death, re- 
tlt»i(^objecmm and aaoeusion (U. 51-62; x.-xxiv.) 
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The style of this Gtoarnil is puro, copious^ and 
llowins;, and bears a considerable reseinblaaee to 
that of his grout master Tauh From his medical 
knowledge ,"Luko has desoribed, Avibh fibigukt as- 
curacy and skill, the various diseases which ho 
had occasioji to notice. With regard to the time 
when this Gospel was written, some diffeiMmc* of 
opinioa exists, but tlio majority of critics aro 
now agreed in judging it to have 1>ean about the 
year 63 or 64. 

LUNACY, lu^-na-ae (Lat., futia, the moon). — 
•“A lunatic,” says Blockstone, “ is one that hath 
had uiulorstanding, but by disease, grief, or other 
accident, hath lost the use of his reason ; ho is, 
indeed, properly ono that hath lucid intervals, 
soinotimes enjoying his senses and soinetimos wot, 
and that fremicntly depending upon the change 
of the moon, ^ 1’he common btdiof in tlio clMineo- 
tion between tho accessions of madness and the 
phases of tho moon, from which tho name is do- 
rived, has long since been C3qjlo<led ; and in 
medical soioiice, the terms insanity arwl matital 
alienation have takon tho idaco ol lunacy ; but 
in law It is still a cominou term, and is applied 
to all persons of unsound mind and inoaiiablo of 
managing tlndr own alTairs. Some law wi'iters 
l>rofer the phrase wri coni}m mentis fLat., not 
of sound mind), as a generic ap[H'llation to in- 
clude tho various oonditiojis of mental disease, or 
fatuity; and the Jbhiglish eiiuivalent, 0/ ttnsoimd 
mind, is al^o sometimes emtdoyod ; but lunacy is 
still th<j oidiiiary term, and may bo fitly tjiken 
as the title iimlcT which to treat of the legal re- ‘ 
lations of insanity (ivhich, physiologically, Ims 
been already ti sated under Inhanity), For- 
merly, a distinotioii was made in law between 
lunatics and idiots, which produced some ini- 
poriaiit (lilfereuces in tho raamagement of their 
proi>erty ; but these having ui»w fallen into' 
tliause, the distinction is of little importaucc. 
Since the dissolutitm of the Court of Wards, tbft 
caro and custody of idiots and lunatics luiVe bc/n 
intrusted to tho Ijord Cliancellor. By Act and 
T7 Viofc., c. 70, commonly calldi tho Lanacy 
Keguhitiou Act of 1853, most of tho laws aiui 
regulations pieviously in force regarding lunatios 
have been coiisolidatect. It authorizes the Lord 
Chancellor to apiioint twoserjeauts or barristers- 
at-law, to bo called masters in lunacy, to Imvc 
and execute all the powers, duties, and authori- 
ties formerly bail and executed by comraisBioUers 
named in commissions of the natui'O of writs 
lunatico inqtdrmdo. The masters conduct ^heir 
proceedings either separately or together, under 
the directrou of the Chancellor. The Lord Olian\ 
cellor also appoints three visitors, two medicar 
and one legal, to visit and report upon the con- 
dition of every Bmattc under tho ear© of tho 
court. The method of proving a person insane 
is by a petition or information to the Lord Ohon- 
ceUor, who grants a commission in the nature of 
a writ ds lanatico imiuirtndo, to inquire into the 
state of the person’s mind, directed to tho ** mas- 
ters in lunacy ; ” and if the lunatic be fouAd rwn 
compos^ the master usually commits the care of 
his person, with a suitable allowance for Iiis 
maintenance, to some friend, who is then called 
Ids c(nniniUe&, Tb© next heir, however, is sel- 
dom permitted to bo this committed of the 
person of the lunatic, as it is hia interest that bo 
should die. Tho car© of the estate is also com- 
mitted to the same, or some other person, whef is 
called the committee of the ©state. By the 
Lunacy Eegolation Act of 1862 (25 and 26 Viet., 
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c. d6), it is enacted that in oveiy inquiry or com 
mission of lunacy, the question ^hall bo ccnhiud 
, to whether or not tho ptM tuui who is tbu subject 
of the iiiquuy is at the time of micIi inquny <d 
unsound mind, and inoapablu of inarknging him- 
self or his affaiis ; and no evidence as to any 
thing done or said by hijn beyond twovi aisfriMn 
tho time of inquiry shall be ri'ceivamo. Tlnx 
I.ord Ohancftllor is also empowered to dU<*et laud 
or other property of tho lunatic to bo sold, and an ^ 
plied for his inaijitonam:o> or that of his , 

or for carrying on his trad© or business, 7 .unut h n 
arc to be visited at least four times a-j^oar, and 
visitors are to report emy six months to the f/Oi d 
(Jhanccilor, IVrsous of uiidonud mind may in 
hcrit Ol boocced to hind, or personal }tfo))ciiy, 
but tliey oauuot be executors or admiuistjaturi', 
or make a will, or bind themselves by contract. 
^'ll<nlgh coiiv\;y.i,nces; of in-sane peraous (exei'pt 
during a luci<l interval) are, generally spwiking, 
void, yet it ia said that fooffinents aio not ub- 
solulely void, but voiihiblu ioily, on ttceuunt of 
the polennuty of livery with wlpeb Uuy ai(^ 
accompanied ; the ohi( r practical ditfereuee bc" 
tween a voiil and a voidable Lrausaetion being 
that the former is a mere nullity, and ihereloro 
incapable of. confirmation ; but the Ictier muy 
be either avoided or copfirined er. post jartn. A 
person of nnsouud mind, though aftci wauls iC' 
stored to reason , )» not allowed to plc>iid ids piisi 
iusanity in on I or to avoid his own act, it being a 
maxim in law, iu ^regard to merely voiduhlo 
tr.an»ael-iqns, that no man shall bo allowed to 
stultify himself, or plead bis own unsoumineHrj ol 
mind m a court of justice, But lids maxjm tloi's 
iu>t ai>ply to tiuwKiWJ cions vvbitdi nreof tbcin^elvea 
void. All insane person is eunipolcnt to [iin- 
chase, and 'also to retain what he purui)>n>eM ; 
but ho cannot be oompcdled to relain it ; the 
transaction (if foqnd to bo d)sadvantng» or.s to 
him) btdug liable to Hulwcquout voidane*- on ac- 
count of his iuKanity. Tlie ttiarriage of a lunai iV, 
except it be suleinnued during d Iticid inhnval, 
is ahitolutcly void. In isrimiiial ciuoa, luimtiCrt 
are not clnugcablo for tlioir own acts, if com- 
mitted when labouring imdcr duloot of luuh'r- 
standing, not evui for treuMm itself. By the com- 
mon law, if ri man in hi« sound mind commits 
a capital oil cnee, and before arraignmeut foi it 
becomes mad, he ought not to bo anaigned h>r 
it, bocaiiHG ho is not able to plcjvd with ihiii 
caution that ho ought ; if, after ho has ]dea led, 
he should become mad, Hliall not bo tried ; 
for how can he make bis defeuco ? If, after Im 
be tried and found guilty, ho loses his sttiHcs be- 
I for© judgment, judgment shall not be pronouncoii ; 
Aud if after jmigmenb he becomes of non 
j memory, execution shall be stoywl ; for, 
‘venture, says the humanity of the English l.vw, 

I he might have alleged eomething to stay jmlg- 
I ment or execution. By Statute 39 & 40 G* o. Ill, 
ic. 94, it is .unacted that if a person indicted for 
- any offence apjisar insaue, the court may (on his 
arraignmont) order a jury to be impaucUed to try 
his sanity, and if they find him ui'^anu, may 
order him to be kept in custody till the plessuro 
of the Crown he known ; and if upon a triai for 
treason, murder, or fcUxny, iusonjty at the time 
of committing tho offence be given in ©vidcucr, 
and th© jury acquit on that account, the courC 
may order him to be kept in i*kc maiiimr till the 
Crown’s pleasure bo known. It ia not, however, 
©very kind or dcgicc of insanity that will exopipt 
a man from responsibility for hla act ; and 10. 
Uencral, a partial unaonndnciw will form no excuse. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS 
LUNATIC ASYLUMS, lu'-nu-tik.-For- 

mcrly, iu Knglantl, h;trriilosH luiiaticM, while 
allowed to wramler about the country, wero 
subjcclcd to much hardship and ill-usago ; while 
thoHO that wero loss tractable were confined in 
asylums and treated liko wild boasts. The first 
iittompt to introduce a milder system of treat- 
ment of the insane was made by M. Pinel, at the 
hospital of Bioctro, near Paris, in 1792 ; but not- 
witiistanding tho sucooss of this attempt, the 
practice was long in being introduced in England. 
Thu evidence brouglit before the parliamontiiry 
committees in t8i5 shows that ovci-y species of 
cruelty was practised against tliis unfortunato 
]iorriou of the human race. The keepers were 
of tlie lowest and moat IxuLil cliaractor, and the 
siivi rest restraint and most cruel neglect seem to 
liiivo been the almost uniform practice. From 
this time impiovomt'iitH wore gradually intro- 
^luced In the treatment of the insane. Chains 
were removed, and leathern restraints of much 
milder kinds Hubstitufced ; more caro was given 
to tlm warming and clothing of tlio patients; 
and the fiirnishiug them with employment was 
introduced. The credit of deMlni'mg the abolition 
of all mechanical in^^truments of restraint to ho 
praoticablo btdon^a to IMr. Ilill, of tho Lincolra 
asylum, and was adopted there in 1837, and is 
now tollowed in all tho more important asylums 
<tf the kingdom, Tim laws rcUiing to lunatic 
asjiluma weio consolidated by “The Lunatic 
A-syluin Act, 1853,” It cnaots that tho justices 
^ of every county and of every borough not having 
an asylum for the pauper lunatics thereof, 
&h,iU take measures to provide one for the same, 
oitlier srpaiately or in union wifcli one or more 
counties or boroughs, or with the subacribors 
to some asylum already established by voluntary 
8ubseri[>fcious ; and the e.xpi'nt.os of such institu- 
tioiH, so far as they arc not covered by voluntary 
ooutributions, to no defrayed by the county or 
borough rates, aj|?d the management to bo vested 
in a committee of vinitors, to be elected yearly 
by the jnslioep of the county or borough, or 
partly by the justices and partly by tho sub- 
Hciiberfl, Two visitors at least are to visit 
every lunatic asylum of wliieU they are visitors, 
at least once every two months, and annual re- 
ports are to ho made by oommitlocs of \'isitors 
to justiocs at quartor-scssions, &o., and copies to 
be sent to commissioners in lunacy. Provision 
is made for having any pauper resident in a 
parish, and who is diwmoti to be a Lunatic, 
cx.am\ned before a justice and a medical oMcer, 
and if found to be insane, committed to tlie 
asylum. In like manner, insane persons 
(whether paupers or nof.) found waudvring at 
large in the county orborougii, or not under pro- 
per care or control, may be S4 nt to the asylum. 
It is further enaolod that no person, not being a 
pauper, can be received as Insane into an asylum 
e.\cc]it under |k written order of some person by 
whose directi^..the lunatic is confined, accom- 
panied by a n^Mical ccrtilioatc of two physicians 
or vsurgconsj'whd shall have visited him sei'iarately, 
and have no interest in the asylum in which he 
is to be cuufined. ^ By 8 A 9 Viet. c. 100, a board 
of comraia^ionas is apiiointed, comprising tliree 
physicians, and tUruo luuristers, wuth salaries, 
and five others who act gratuitously. ITiey 
have tl»c general supiJfiutemdcnco and control of 
all lunatic Jisvlam..^, , ^$veiy house for the rocop- 
tiou of lunatirs hp duly licensed either by 
the cominisbionoiM of lunacy, if iu London or the 
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neighbourhood, or if in tho couiitiy, by the 
magistrates at quarter sessions. No additions 
to, or alterations in, a licensed house can be 
made without the consent of the commissioners; 
and no license is to remain in force more than 
thirteen months. Houses having a hundred or 
more patients are required to have a resident 
medical attendant ; tliosc having fewer to be 
visitcii by a medical attendant at defined periods, 
according to their size. Act. 25 & 26 Viet, c, rii 
(1863) has a number of minute provisions regard- 
ing the construction and plans of asylums, the 
inspection of licensed liouses, providing sujier- 
annuation allowances for officers of asylums, the 
admission and visitation of pauper lunatics, &c. 
The number of registered lunatics, ^iiliots, and 
persons of unsound mind throughout England and 
Wales, in i860, was 30,672; in 1880, 71,191. 
The ratio of the latter is about 28 for every ten 
thoasand of the ]»opulation. Since tho Act was 
passed for changing lunatic paupers to the Con- 
solidated Fund, it has heeii the interest of local 
boards of guardians to declare as many paupers 
insane as jiosHibly, which accounts for much of 
the iiicroaso recorded. 

LUPERCALIA, hi-pfr-hti^ le-a.—Thc: name 

of an ancient Roman festival held in I'obruary, 
corresponding with V'^aleutiiio’s T)ay, and cele- 
brated in recognition of Lnporcus, the gml of 
fecundity, and associated with the memory of 
Romulus and Remus. In consequence of the 
excesses inilulged in at this festival, Augustus 
endeavoured to restrain it, and it was finally 
abolisheii iu 496. 

LUSTRUM, Oil LUSTRATION, Ms'- 

(niw, las-tra'-ahxm. — Among the Romans tins 
name was given bo each successive period of five 
solar years, at tho close of which a census of the 
people was taken, which was followed by a 
solemn expiatory sacrifice of a sow, a sJie.cp, and 
a bull. The sacrifice was made under the dircc- 
tiili of the censor, and tlie animals were slain in 
th 4 Campus Martius, or Field of M<a’s, near 
Home, after having been led three times round 
th($ people that had assembled there tt» witm-ss 
th,e ceremony. It was afberwaidK used to demote 
any period of five years ; a man who ha^l com 
menced his 36th year being said to have com- 
pleted his seventh lustrum, and to have entered 
on tho eighth. After the establishment of the 
Julian calendar, and the adoption of the .‘’olar 
year of 363 day.s, tho old Roman year of 304 days 
was still retained for religious purposes; and 
Niebuhr considers the lusitrum to mean the pcriod.s 
of time at the conclusion of which the oommenoo- 
ment of the Roman civil and religious years again 
coincided ; six reUj4ou.s years of 304 days being 
just equal to five civil or solar years of 365 day.s. 

LUTHERANISM, Ju* -tker-an izmy is the 

name given to that system of Protestantism 
adopted by the followers of Luther. The Lu- 
theran Church professes no other rule of faith 
than tho Holy Scriptures. The Confession of 
Augsburg {at'c AuGHUuno CoxyKssTON), with Mel- 
aiictlion’s ilefence of it, the Articles of Smalcand, 
the Larger and Smaller CatechUm.s of Luther, 
and the Formula Concordipe.are generally received 
as containing the principal points of doctrine ; but 
these books have no authority but what they 
derive from Soiipture. Luther reduced tho num- 
ber of sacraments to two — ^Baptism and the Lord*a 
Sujijior ; but he maintained tlio doctrine of im- 
liaaation (wliich see). Or consubstautlation, which 
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forirH the main (liJTei-ence between the Lutheran 
ami Kiiglish Clmrches, He maintained the ni{u*« 
to be no sacTitioo ; opposed tlm adoration of the 
host, auricular confession, monastic vows, indul- 
gences, purgatory, raeritoiious works, the worslnp 
of images, celibacy of the cleigy, &c. There are, 
however, certain religious rites and institutions 
of the KomisU Church which are regarded by Lu- 
therans ns tolerable, and some of them as 
useful ; as the dnstinguisliing vestments of the 
clergy, the use of wafers in the administration of 
the Kutharisfc, the forms of exorcism in the cele- 
bration of ba))tisin, the private con fes>iion of sins, 
the use of images, of incense, and of lighted 
tapers in tlieir churches, with a crucifix upon the 
altar. Some of these, however, are not general, 
but confiiiod to particular parts. Hence Jjiithcr- 
anism m regarded as more nearly allied to TJo- 
inamsm than anj' other reformed system of 
worship. Sorno of the doctiinea which w<*rc 
warmly maintained by Luther are now generally 
abandoned by his followers ; as, for instance, the 
doctrines of ahsolute pvede.stination, human im- 
potence, and iiTOBiblihlo giaco, Avhich are so dis- 
tinct from Lutheraui.sm now that they arc gene- 
rally known a,H (.lalviuistio doctrines. The Lu- 
therans now maintain, ivitli legard to the Divine 
decieca, that they respect the salvation or misciy 
of men in consequence of a pre\iouft knowledge of 
tlu'ir sentiments and character.s, and not as free 
and unconditional, and as foumled on the mere 
will of Uod. Towards the close of the 17th cen- 
tury, the Lutheran'' began to nitcrtain a greattr 
libeiality of sentiment than they had before 
adopted ; an<l their teacljers now enjoy an un- 
bounded liberty of dissenting from tlio decisions 
of those symboLs or creeds Avhich were once deemed 
almost infallilde rules of faith and practice, an<l 
of declaring their dissent in the manner they 
deem most expedient. The constitution of the 
<‘hurch is aim]>lo, and in every ooimtiy where it 
IS established the head of the state is ncknow- 
lodgi‘(l as thebuprenie visible ruler of the Ohurch. 

1 1 IS govenieil ))y a consistory composed of dinnes 
luul civilians, frequently ap|)oiuted by the sover- 
himself. Tlie German Lutherans reject cpis- 
co[)acy ; but as the Reformation extended, ^nd 
Sweden and Denmark embraced the Lutheian 
faith, these countries retained the t;pisco|tal 
form of government, and are governed by 
bishops and superinteudenta under the authority 
of the Roveroign.„ The forms of worship varv in 
iliffercnt countries. Every country where Luther- 
anism prevails has its own liturgy, which is the 
rule of proceeding in all that relate to external 
worshii) and the public exercise of religion. The 
liturgies used in the different countries agree in 
all the essential branches of religion, but differ 
widely on matters of an indifferent nature, re- 
garding which Scripture is silent. Festivals in 
uommernoration of the great events of gospel 
history were once observed, as well as a Jrew 
saints^ days ; but these are now suffered to fiass 
almost unnoticed. Ecclesiastical dlsciplino is al- 
most utiknovva ; and religion itself has long, it 
must he confessed, been at a low ebb in most of 
the Lutheran chu relies. To the Lutheran church 
belongs the honour of having been the first 
of Protestant communities in the missionary 
field. At present Lutheranism is most powerful 
ill Denmark and Sweden. In the Protestant 
states of Germany and in Holland the Lutheran 
is, upon tbo whole, the prevailing faith, though 
the proportion of Homan Catholics is often great. 
In France, Russia, Poland, Hungary, there are 


also a number of Luflier.'ui chm eh^'s. The nmu- 
Iwr of members of the liUtlunm church tbiough- 
out the world is estmi.*itvd ut \ a i mua 

attempts have been made to unite the Lutherans 
and Cttlvim.sts ; but with little success, .k sort 
of mechanical union of the t^io chuuhvs was 
efFi»ctod in Prussia in 1817, on the basis of a de- 
claration proinulgatiMl by a synod convtned by 
royal authority at Uerlui. The nmtcil cl-uivli 
forms what is known as ilm evan-iclical ehmcli 
of l‘tussia,a church in which the Luthciau is not 
compelled to embrace Calvinism, nor the ( ^ilvinist 
Lutheranism. The two coiift .srtioua arc thus lu bl 
within the pale of the same church, ami iu*t un- 
frcqnoritly iircached by collegiate miinsters with- 
in the same walls, 

LUXURY, funs'-a-re {Trfii., hixurin),- Tn 
Political Eeonomy, a word of very indi'tliiite 
signilicatitui, and maybe taken in a gooil or bad 
seiise. “hi general,” say.s Hume, “it meaiiM 
great refinement ill the gratification id’ the senseH, 
and any degree of it may ho inuoctmt or blame 
able, acconbng to the age, or country, or eon 
diiion of the person.” TIic gratiticfiiion of any 
of the senseH is not of itsclt a vice, and only be- 
comes so when puiHUid nt tile expense of iaunt^ 
virtue. Tn this counhy tlierc fornnnly existed 
a number of [)enal statiiti's against luMivy, K,v 
cess in ajiparel was hgislatcd against, tbiefly in 
tlio reigna of Kdwanl Ilf., Edward IV.. aiul 
Henry VITI., all of ivhlcli w'eie repealed by 
T Jac. I. c, 25. Ak to eveevs in diet, 10 Kd- 
waid HI. stat. 3, ordained that no man slmnld be 
served at diiuicr or supper with more than two 
course.^, except ujuui KOnm gicat holidays tlu'iiun 
specified, in wlncli he might bo soved with 
three. This last statute was only exiircs-sly ro- 
qmaled by 19 & 20 V^ic, c. 64. 

LYING^N HOSPITALS, for the aceom- 
dnodation of women ut child-birth, wore initiated 
by Dr. Bartholomew Mosue at l)ubUn in 1745. 
Much opposition was exprtu.myr, but otheiH have 
been institut<?d tn London and elsewhere. Ex- 
perience concerning them iu goueralJy unfavour 
able. There is a stiong tendency to infection, 
from which results a largo proimition of 
puerperal fever. 'J’he fatality lo in-patients 
has led to the extension of such institutions to 
ont-patients, tliat is, attondanco upon tliiun at 
their own homos, including the supply of linen, 
blankets, and other suitablo extras. 

LYNCH LAW, linsh . — A term applied to 
the ail ministration of justice at the bauds of the 
t>opiilace, which has sometimes prevailed incci- 
tain j^rts of the United States of Aine> u-a. This 
barbarous system arose in partially-settled dis- 
tricts on account of the imperfect piovision mado 
for the due administration of justice, and the dilfi- 
culty of enforcing the law against oifendiuK. Jt is 
said to take its name from one Lynch, a \'irginlati 
farmer, who had recourse to this mode of punish- 
ing an offender. In susli cases, the offender is 
Bomod by the populace, or the person against 
whom he has offended, is summarily tried and sen- 
tenced, and the sentence at onco carin d into oxc 
CUtion, being usually to be dogged or jmt to death. 

I4YON COURT is the name of an inferior 
court in Scotland, having sjK'cial jurisdiction iu 
matters regarding coat-armour ami precedency. 

LYON KINO- AT- ARMS.--The chief he- 
raldic officer of Scotland, and presiding judge in 
the Lyon Oouit. 
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MACCABEES, BOOKS OF, 

— Th(5 naniB giv&n to eortfkm ^i>ociyplwl books 
vf tUo ()l<i TcatfjtTmint, contaittnii^ priueii>aUy tb© 
<lofenUs of thff strngrjU'B of tbo tbiwa against the 
oivil and roli^ious tyiarOny of tbe Syrian kings in 
the heroic period of the Ataccahues. The Iwoka 
are couiiectod only by their subjects, being by 
diffortnit authors, and of widely unuijual literary 
rnnrit. They arc uRually dividetl into four mris 
or books. The two hrst in order were declared 
canonical by the councils of Florence and Trent, 
and are also containefl ifk the original fcranslatiou 
of liirther. ’'I’ho foist book of Hacuabeea contains 
a history of the Jews froni the reign of Antio- 
chus EpiplmneS till the death of tho Jewnsh 
priest Simon, f.r., from T75 to 135 n.o. It may 
bo divided into four parts - vw., j, from the com* 
ineneement of th^* reign of Antioclius Fpiphanes 
till the death of Mattathijw (i. ii.) ; 2, the history 
of the prt'^idency of Judas Mnocabeus (Hi. -ix. 
in) ; 3, the government and high priesthood of 
Jonathan (n. 23' -xil. ^3) ; 4, hiitoiy of the high 
priost Hisnon (\lii. —^stvi). Tho Greek text of tho 
rinptnagiut veiBion is tho otigiiml of all the 
others; but the)*© in little doubt that it was 
written originally in Ilebrew. Of the author 
nothing is k»v<)wu ; hut he must have been a 
1*Ulcstinh«i Jew, and have lived some time after 
the events ro(iordoJ in the boolc. 1’Iiough in 
#<ome instances unfiutisiactorily defective and im* 
critical, and ocoasumally extravugofit, it is upon 
the whole entitled to cretijt foi general accuracy. 
'Ihe second book of Maccabees is inf erior in many 
ji’Oftjicc.ts to (he fimli fn MimpUcity, credibility, 
nafcui’alnefW, cou'cctness, &o. It ^)iufcs«os to be 
an obvidgmeut of an earlier histoneal work by a 
Jewish writer df Ojrene, named Jason, relating 
the ]>rinoipal events of Jewish history in the 
mi^rns of IV,, AntirHihus Kpiphanos, 

nnd Autiooluis Kupator. It partly goes over the 
I amo gionnd wdtli the first book, but oomraenoes 
■t»'n or twelve ycurs ojfrUer, and embraces in all u 
jn^nod tif fifteen years. Tho precise age, cither 
4tf tbc author or his predecessor J^unm, is un- 
kimwn. The two lottom with which the book 
begins are generally regarded as spurious, and 
llm other parts abound with inacvuracies, and 
t'Ven self coutradwtiona. Tho most iuterestiug 
feature in the secwid book is its marked n'ligjoujs 
ohuractur, by which it ia clearly di'itii^uisliod 
from the first Ivook, which in lU rcligiouiraspecfc 
is more icmarkwhlu negatively than poeitively. 
Indeed, the second buolr is regarded as 

ft series of apcuial inritUmts ilhisfctutlng the 
pi'ovivleutia! intel^fercnco of Go<l on bei;uilf of 
His jjeople. Tho thaHl T>cK>k of Maccabees is 
priot In tiniu to the first and second, and, in* 
tfKf.'d, does not totich on the time of the Mao- 
cribeim liermcs. It refm ehioHy to the actions 
of I*fcol«my I^Kfloputor, and, special refeienccfi 
of JehrtWti to protect tho Jouish cupUves. 
Tim tour fcb book of Maccabees is generally sup* 
lapsed, but on very Hisufiicient groruids, to he the 
iMvmc with tim ‘VSupfOimcj* of Reaeou," at- 
tributoil to JofiE)p3itt9 l>y Jorojne, Busebins, and 
others. It confcainsl m ascotio treatise on the 
(lomUlion of right over the jpajwio.ua, aa 

iltustvatod by tbe of tho martyrdom of 

l^leazaiv the seven btotMCLh and thoir mother, ‘ 


being an inflatofl amplification of that hiafcory as 
j^ven in 2. Macc. vi. vii. The author makes 
many historical hliuidor.s, and tlie whole inaniier 
and diction disprove it to be tlio work of iTo.s(v 
pbus. Nothing i.a known of its author, and it is 
believed not to bo earlier thon the 2nd century 
of our era. Tho fifth book of Maccabees is now 
extant only in the Arabic. It comprises a history 
of Jewish affairs from tho attempt on the trea- 
wiry fit Jerusalem by Ileliodorus, and brings it 
down to the cxterminotion of the hoii.se of tho 
Maooahces by ITorod the Great. Only the first 
two books of Maccabees are printed in tho 
Apocrypha of King .James’s version. 

MACE. — An ornamental form of the old 
weapon is iisetl an an ensign of authority borne 
before magistrates ; of this kind is the mace 
placed before the i^jpeaker of the Xtousc of (Joiu- 
mons whilst that officer presides at the sittutgs 
of the House. In a “ oommittec of tho whole 
house,” or when any other member ]»reflid(*s in 
the place of the Speaker, the maco i.s laid under 
tho table. When Groin well dissolved the Long 
Parliament, he stigmatixod tho mace as “ a 
bauble,” and ordered it to be “taken away.” 
Tho old mace of the House of Oonnnons was 
broken up, melted, and sold by order of the 
HousC) August 9th, 1649. A highly ornatnentod 
inaoo is carried before the Lord Ma3mr of London 
on ceremonial occasions. In the Scotch law 
coirts, the ushew are known as macors.” 

MzAOHlAVELLIANlSM, mak^cki-vtV 

(m-iiiH, is a term applied to a system of i>oULie.s, 
after Nicolo MaoluAvelli, a native of Florenco 
(ji,4(h 9— 1547). The obnoxious principles are set 
toVth mm‘e particularly iu a work of bis called 
“ H Principe.’' {Sec Pulnok, Thj;.) 

MADHAVA, mud'-Juiva, - In Hindoo mj’^- 
lliology, ono of tho appellations of tho god 
\il8hnu. 

MADHOUSE, {Sec Tanatio A'^yluh.) 
MADKESS. (.SifcLrNACv, Inha^ity.) 
MAODALEK ASYLi;fHS, mu,/-da4<n, 

is UionuftUQ given to certain institutions wldcJi 
have beeti established in some of our larger 
towns, to afford a retreat to penitent prostitutes, 
and to enable them to for.sake their evil moilc of 
life. A society for this object was eatablisbed 
in Loudon in 1758, princiiially by the e.\er- 
tious of t)r, Dodd. The nh^nc is taken from 
Mflfty Magdalene, or Mary Magdala, one of the 
fftitiifid women who followed .feaua to tire cross, 
placed spices iu the etvpulchi’e, and to whom tlie 
Saviour first revealed Himself after His resur- 
rection. lly a most unfounded popular nolioii, 
this e.xcellont woman has been identified with the 
“ woman who was a sinner,” who washed the 
feet of Jesus, and accepted as a repreaentitivo of 
fullcn W'oiaen. By far the greater number of 
those who have been protected iu auoli asylums 
have subacquently cotttiaued re«}pcctaWe and cor- 
rect in their behaviour. In the asvlum they are 
employcxl in various kinds of work, and no one 
who lias ocmdacted herself with propriety in the 
house is aUoived to leave it unprovuied for. 
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MAGDALENS and MAGDALEN- 

ITKS. — Conutninitwjs of uuna otitablisht'd at 
vai'ioiis j)eriu»i», consisitjn*^ chit’lly of penitent 
wuniGii Avho liad lod imclmato lives. 

oMAGE, — ^Tlie name giv^en to the caste 

of priests among tlie ancient Medea ami Peramns. 
Tlie magi founod one of the six tribes into which ; 
the Modes were oridnally divided, and on the 
<lownfall of the IMcdian empire they continued 
to retain a gicat degree of power and authority 
witli the conquerors, being tho recognized mini' 
Htors of the national religion. The great re- 
former of their religion was Zoroaster or I^rdusht 
(about 550 B.o.) They were so cclebrakd for 
their enchantments that they have given narno 
to tile art of magic or enchantment. They were 
iilab learned .as astrologers, and their name was 
applied to any one celebrated for wisdom ; hence 
tile wiM’ men of tho Kast who came to see Jesus 
ore simply called magi. {See GuEBUKS and 1*AK- 
) At the height of their influonco there 
were three classes, ktrbedit or disciples ; moi)tds 
or masters ; and destur iinoheds or oornplelc 
jnasters. The initiative ceremonies to which 
tlioy were subjected were of the most awful and 
mysterious kind. Their influence gradually 
tiimiuished, and may be said to have been o.k- 
tiuguished by tho s])read of Mohammedanism. 

MAGISTRATE, maj' ‘is-tmit (Lat., magis- 

— A public civU oflicer vested with tho ex- 
v'cutivo government, or some branch of it. In a 
sense, the term ajiplies to all officials 
invesUd with authority to aflmiuister the law ; 
bub in i)o})ular language, it is limited to justieos 
<d the peace. Stipendiary magistrates are those 
appointed to important districts, as the metro- 


.i]»lH)intcd to important districts, as the metro- 
l-oll^ and otlier, large towns, and pnid salarie.*!. 
'.riioy are all bArriaters, Unpaid magistxaU'M in 


country ihstiicts arc genera ily aelccted from the 
gentry of tho neighbourhood. 

MAGNA CHART A, mag'-na kar'4a (Ijat., 
the great clurter). — In the constitutional hisifory 
ol Kiigland, the “ Greuf^Chartcr of Libertios,^* 
which was extorted from King John in laiS 
This chaiter is usually regarded ns the constitii- 
tioual basis of English liberties ; but in mauji of 
its provisions it seems only to have been a de- ' 
-rlaration of tho rights which had been enjoyed in 
England before tho Conquest. A conference was 
lield at Iluunyinede, on the Thames, between 
Staines and Windsor, on tho 15th of Juua, 121^, 
and after a long discussion tho Magna Oharta 
was signed. To secure tho execution of the 
charter, John was corai)elled to surrender the city 
and tower of London, to bo held by tho barons tifl 
August 15, or until he had comjdetely executed 
the charter. Fui ther, tho barons chose tweuty- 
hve of their number to be goardiaus of the 
Ubci'titis of tho realm, with fjtower to nmke war 
upon tho king if ho should violate the cliarter. 
A copy of the Mayna Gimrta was sent to every 
cathodrsh and it was ordered that it sliould bo 
read publicly twice a year. Tho most accurate 
and comidote copy is that preserved at Lincoln ; 
and a /aesimle of it has bden made and pte- 
suiwed in tim Record C^ce. A copy in the 
Xtritish Museum has b^n murli damaged by 

Lasding Bnmsiasui af the (Auurter.— The Magna 
Charta redressed xnany grievances incident to feudal 
tenures ; prohibited unlawful amercemojits, distresses, 
or punishments, aBfd restrained the royal ptetogatiTC 
of purveyance and pre-empitoU ; it regulated the for- 
feiture of leads ; esiabiisiii^ the testamimtary power 
of tha subject over part of his poaoiial satate ; kid 


down the law of dower; cnjolnctl a uniformity of 
weights an«l luoasurcs ; gave new cn<M>ura4^*uient to 
commerce ; for hide the aliv'natioii of lands In mort- 
main; fc'u.araed agoSnst dela>'i aTiddeMhUflof juatice ; 
ttxcd the fourt of t'ornuKHi IMeafi al Wwfcminster, and 
brought the trial of Issues within thy reach of all froc- 
huMi by means of nsMises and clrenits ; oonUrin -Ml ami 
eswbhshcd the liberties of the city ot Iz)udou, aud 
oilier cUiiiS, liortmghs, towns, and jHula of Hu* klng- 
dom; and protcctifd every induddualof thmiai.on in 
the oiijoyment of hie life, libcrlj , and pro^KM ly, ijnl«wrt 
dodared to be forfeited by the Judgment of Ids 
or tho law of the land. More parUoularly, it di*dares 
that “tho Church of I'lnglaiul shall Iw five, nnd have 
lioi whole rights, and her liberties invioiabh:;'" that 
“ ndtlicr we nor Cur baiiltfs Bh«ll seise any land or rant 
for any debt so long as Uic ouatteis of the debtor oxo 
euflioeui to j>ay the debt ; nor shall the sureties of the 
debtor be dintralnod so long m the prlucijial debUir is 
suflicient for the iisyrocut of Uic debt i “ that “ no 
scutage or aid shall l>e imposed in our kingdom unless 
by tho general council of pur kingdom, except fnr ran- 
eomiug our person, making our eldi>Bt son a knight, aiul 
once for manying our oldest daughter, and for tficho 
tliere shall bo paid n reasonable aid;" “a freenuin 
flhaU not be amerced for a small fault ; but after tUo 
manner of the fault, and for a great crime according to 
the lieluousness of If, mving to him hU coutenenuint 
(t.p , the means of his livelihood : as tlic tiKils of a 
mcimanic, or tUu Ukel, and after tlie sanift mantuir a 
merchant, saving to him Ids merchandise : uihI a vib 
loin Bli&il bo amcrood after the same mauuer, saving t*> 
him hie wainage (his plough, waggons, iScc ) ; uiid none 
of these aforesaid amerccaiucnbs shall bo assesKod but 
by the oath of honest men In the nelghbouthocal ; “ 
“no freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, 01 dis- 
ieised, or outlawed, or banished, oranywuys dostroywl ; 
nor will wo mtas upon hiao, nor will wo «oud ujani hun, 
unless by the lawful judgment of his peor-^ or by tho 
, Jaw* of the hind; wo will sell to no mau, wt will not 
deny to any luaii, either iusiice or right , " “ all mer- 
chants sluilJ have safe and sccun* emuiuet to go out of 
and to come into SSugland, and to stay there and to piiss, 
as well by kind as by water, for buying and selling, by 
the ancient and allowed ciwtcuna, witJjout any evil tolln, 
cxcoi>t in time of war, or when they arc of an^ nation 
at war with uh ; " “ it sJui,!! be lawful for tin* time to 
come for any one to go out of our kiugiloni and to re- 
turn safely and secaroly by land or liy wat«='r, saving 
bia aUcgianeC' to ns ; " “ we will not make any juniiwis, 
constables, shcilffB, or bailiaK, but bf such aa know the 
law of tho mtlrn and mean duly to obHervoit;" “if 
any one has boon disj)orf*,osia‘d or deprivetl by iw with- 
out the legal judgmout ol bin ixtcist, of bis land/*, 
castlcH, liberlii. 3 . or right, wu will forthwllli rcstoi.j 
them to him, and if any di0]nite arise upon tids head, 
let the matter be decided by the five-ami- twenty barons 
licruafter mentioned for the pretfervatioa of the i>oaoe " 

MAGNIFICAT, {Jjnt., “ doth 

ma-gbify ”). — The nanio given to a musical sotting 
of tho “ song of tho Viigin Mary ” (Luke i. 40- 
55), in tho evening services of the Konuiu 
Uatholic, Lutheiun, and AngHcaii churelieB. In 
Homan Catholic churches the music by PalGstriuu 
(a peculiarly sublime oomposition) is alnioKt 
invariably au opted ; but in tho (JIhuich ot Eng- 
land service other music, in some iuatanccs by 
modern comjK^ora, » smrg. 

MAHAHANGlflTlCA, ■//» -ia. — 

On© of two divisiouB which arose at uii early 
period among the Eudvl lasts ; the otlier division 
being known as fcithavira. Many isects. dllTeririg 
in sligtit particulars tif observation, followed thii* 
disruption. 

MAHOMETANISM. {See Mobah- 

maid*-en.' Tlie name given in 
Scotland to an instrument formerly used in be- 
heading criminala, roacinbling in its cowstrueUon 
tho gumotiim of hiencliu (iShe Ouiu<0Ttsx.) 
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MAIDS OF IIONOUU 3C0 MAJOR DOMUS 


MAIDS OF UONOUIl. (&<■ Ho.somi, 


Maids of.) 

MAIL.™ A rent or tribute. (>S't’c Black. 
Mail.) 

MAfM, ou MAYIfEM, maim, mat' -hem 
dial., muykeiuiam ). — lu Law, tliis is tUfinetl to 

“ tlic violontly <lq)rivin<' anDtlu-r of such of 
liirf rncrrj hers Ail may ri-iDler him the less able in 
fi;;hting, oillicr to clefeml liimseJf or to riniioy bis 
snlvcrisnry." Hence the cutting olf or aisabling, 
or weakening ft foot, ft hand, or a finger, the 
striking out an eye. ora foretooth, arc maybeins ; 
btifc tbo cutting olf an ear or nose., or the like, are 
not held to be mayhems, bec.'inse they do not 
weaken ft man, but only dishguru him. The 
distiijctioii, however, has, by statutory altera- 
tions, become of little im^Kirtance. By the 
ancient l.wv of binglaiid mayhem was punished by 
in/Iieting upon fclio offender the same injury which 
lij l»;id caused to the person nmimeil. After- 
w.vids, tlicolt'ence was only punishable by fine and 
iiiiinisonmeat, Tho jirevioua Acts bearing upon 
this .subject wore roiicaled by Stat. i Viet, c, 85, 
which ciuwts that the stabbing, cutting, or 
wounding, or causing bodily injury to any person, 
daiige-rouH to life, with intent to commit munler, I 
is felony, and punislmblo with deatli ; the 
attempting, by any rneanfl^ to maim, disfiguro, 
or disable any person, or to do him some bodily 
harm, or with intent to lesisb or prevent the 
jippiehcnsion ui- dctainci of any ono, ia jmnishfthle 
by transportation for life, or not less than fifteen j 
years (now i»eurtl servitude), or by impilsoumcnt * 
not exceeding three yejii'M. By k) & 10 Viet. c. 25, 
any mayhem oecasioued by maliciously causing 
gunjiowdci or other substance to explode, or tho 
cauHUig to bo taken by any person any daugerou.s 
thing, or tho casting at or applying to any person 
any tiorrosivc* fluid or dangerous substance, with 
intent to maim, is a felony, and punishable with 
f ran-sponitioa for life, or imprisonment for throe 
> cars, Besidusr these proceedings, taken in name 
of the crown on behalf of pubU6 justice, the 
party injured may recover compensation in the 
sh.iiio of datuftgos ill an action of trespass. 1 
iMftiming cattlo ia classed under the head of j 
malicious injuries to property. 

MAINOUR, OR MANOUll, main*~oory 

nutn‘-oor ( 1 <Y., nurnier, to hamlle). — A Iaiw term 
denoting tho thing taken or carried away by a 
thief ; thus, to be taken with the mainour is to 
bo taken with the thing stolen about him. For 
merly, by the common law, a fclucf taken with 
tlio mainour might ho hrouglit into couit, 
arraigneil, anti tried without iiulictment. 

MATNPRIZE, main/‘prt*r (Fr., waiw, tho 
hand, and nriit, taken).— In Law, the taking or 
rcopiving of a person into friendly custody, who 
might otherwise be committed to i>rison, upon 
.security given that he shall be forthcoming at a 
time ana place assigned, Tho practice is now 
obsolete. (xSVe Ba 1 1. ) 

MAINTJ2NAKCE, main' - fin- an « (Lat., 
mamUenefUia).-~'-li\ I^uv, is the unlawful taking 
in hand, or upholding of any cause or person — 
the officious iutorineihlling in a suit that in no 
way belongs to one, by maintaining or assisting 
either party with money, or otherwise, to pro8c*cute 
orilofend it. By the common law, persons guilty 
of iii.iintomvnce m.iy ho prosecuted by imlictment, 
and Ik* fined and imprisoneil, or be compelled to 
make satisfaction, liy aotion, i'jo, ; but prosecu- 


tions for maintenance arc now rarely instituted. 
Where more than one person was implicated in 
tliLs offence, they could be indicted for a con- 
spiracy. 

MALVTENANUE, CAP OP. {See Cap 

OF AIaintknamjj;.) 

31 AJKST’Y, maZ-es-ie (Lat., majtMm). — A 
title of the highest honour, deiived from the 
Homans, hj*^ whom it was first used to designate 
tho suxneme power and dignity of tho people 
collectively {majestas populi Romani), The 
inaji-stas was also ascribed to the highest, cho-sen 
representativvs of the people, as dictatois, con- 
suls, and tho senate. On the ovcrthiow of the 
republic, tins titlo and dignity was assumed by 
the Homan emjierors, and after them it was 
a<lopte<l by the emperors of tlie West. The 
attribute of majesty was not given to kings till a 
much later perioit. Tho courtiers intioducod 
the title in France uinler Henry If., and 111 Fug- 
hvml it wa-* ^ir^t adtipti'd by He nry Vlll. ft is 
now generally borne by all cinperor.s and kings of 
Europe, except the sultan of Tiakey, who is 
styled Jlighni'ss. The oHicinl title of tho 
emperor of Austiia i.s Tinpcriiil-lloy.''il IMujesty 
[knUerlieh-koniijlivh miyaslat). On the con- 
tinent of Europe, majesty is used also to denote 
tho royal dignity and privilege.s doiivod there- 
from, even in the case of luinci .s wdio have not 
peisomilly the titlo ; and it lias .sometimes ahso 
been letauicd in the case of abilieted monarch.s, 
Tho pope conferred the title of Apostolic Ala ji sty 
on Sto[»lu'u, tho first king of Hungaiy. At a 
later jieuod, tho papal seo conferred the title of 
Catholic J\lajcsty on the kings of Spain, of Mo-st 
Uhristian Majesty on tire kings of France, and of 
Most Faithfnl Majesty on the kings of Portugal, 
The term nnii/iittaUbrief, “charter of majesty'* 
is apnlierl to the act by which the einpcior 
Hudou II. (iitU June, 1609) granted free exercise 
of their redigion to the Piotestants of Buheinia ; 
the abolition of which act by the " emperor 
Matthias, in ibi8, was one of tho piincipal 
causes of the Thirty Years’ War, and of the in- 
tellectual debasement which is still manifest in 
that fair country. Violations of the majesty of 
t^e people were termed by tho Romans crt^inina 
kmu majeshitis, a term also applied to violations 
of monarchical dignity or treason. 

MAJOR is a term applied to the first pro- 
position of ti regular 8yllogi.«m, bcoauso it has a 
more extensive sense than the minor proposition. 

Log 10.) 

In the Army, a major is the second field officer in 
a battalion of infantry or a res^iment of cavalry, rank- 
ing next to the ljeul.enant-colonel and commanding in 
his nbsenco. The tliird class of general officers are 
styled major genet ala ; and the superior class of uon- 
comndssloned ofllcers aro sergeaut-majora. The prin- 
cipal drummer is known as tho drum-major. 

MAJOR DOMUS, niai'-Jor do'-mvs (Fr., 
maire du palais.)---ln tho Frankish kingdom, 
under the Merovingian monarchs, this was the 
titlo of the highest officer of court and state. 
The major doinus was originally tho superin- 
tendent of the royal domains ; and from the in- 
fluenco and power thus acquired, together with 
tho weakness of the monarchs, the hMders of the 
office rose to the possession of almost supreme 
power, and play an important part in the history 
of the period. At length Pepin, who held this 
office, made himself king. The term fncy w tfemo 
is frc»iuently used to signify a steward qr master 
of tho household. 



MAJORAT 


;(u 


MAMEU'KKS 


MAJORAT, ma*-Jtyr-a . — A toim used on the , Ijaw, a fonnecl design of doim niiscliiof U> 
continent of Kurope to denote, in its widest ; u,uothor. In its voiuinon nocoptution, it unplio$ 
sense, tin- older of succession, which is tlctei*}^ desire of revenge, a settled nnirei’ 


mined hy age and the right of preference, which 
hence belongs to the oldcwt. There are three 
kiinU of niajoViits : - I. riimogeniture, or the 
light of tile lirst-boiii, by which the ehiest in the 
eldest line always succeeds to an iuhctiUinco. 
This law irgalatcs the succession to the throne 
in almost all the European states. 2. Majorat, 
ill the stricter sense, which, among relalivcH of 
the same rank, gives the inheritance to the 
eldest. 3. Seniority, which, without regard to 
the nearness of relationship, always, soloois tho 
eldest in the family. 

MAJORITY, intt-Jor'-c-ic (h>., mnJnHft ). — 
A term used to designate the greater number of 
persons constituting any body or corporation, by 
the ojnnions of whom their acta are generally de- 
termined ; as, a majority of the House of C'oin- 
I lions. ( .SV<j ]\r 1 Non IT v . ) 

AEAJORITY. — In r,aw, the ago at which a 
l>orson IS entitled to imnuigc his or her own alfairs. 
In tho United Kingdom this age is 21. (int’e 
Infant. ) 

MALAOIII, BOOK OF, mnV -a-hi -rhii 

last i»f tiu' canonical Books of the Old I’cstanient. 
Tho name tlcuotes “angel or mcs.scngcr of Je- 
hovah.’' ISome commentators think that tho 
won! IS not a i»rop(T name, but only an apxiella- 
tive; an<l that viov apfroars to have boon helrl 
by tlie wriU'rs of tho iJieptuagint. Notliing is 
known «lermifcely coacerning tlio author. That 
M.ilachi tloun.shcd after tho time of l^echaiiah i.s 
evident from tlie fact that ho is not mentioned 
along with him in tho book of E^ira ; and, from 
the contents of the hook itself, lie is judged to 
have been contemporary w'ith Mebomiali, and 
therefore to have lived from about B.o. 420. The 
Book is a connected prophetic discourse respect- 
ing the relation of Jehovah to Ilia jieople ; arid 
contains severe censures of the piiests and people, 
and ]>Topliecies of tlie appearance of Jolin tfie 
Baptist and the IMossiah. The language of this 
book wants the fire and force of tho earlibr 
propliets. Tho authenticity of it is establislu^ 
by various allusions to it iii the Now Testameuti 

MALA FIDPjS, ma'-la ji-dcf.z (r,At.) — In 
Iaw, bad faith, in opposition to Iona fideny or 
good faiiix. Questions of bad faith must be re- 
ferred to a jury. 

MALA IN SE, mi' da in se (IaU) — In Law, 
ajiplied to wrongs of theinsclves : as murder, 
robbery, i>er jui y , &c. M ala proh ihita are wrongs 
wiiieh are not wiongs of themselves, but which 
are prohibited by human laws ; as treason, for- 
gery, &o. 

MALA PRAXIS, ma'da pt'ak'-sis (Lat.) — 
In Law, denotes bad or unskilful practice. If 
the health of an individual be injured by the uii- 
hkilful or negligent conduct of a surgeon, or 
apothecary, or general practitioner, an action for 
compensation may he sustained, 

malediction, mud-e dOif’shun (Lat., 
malasy bad, dictiigf aaid). — A curse which was 
anciently annexed to donations of lands, ^c., to 
churches and religious hou.ses, imprecating the 
most direful punishments on those who should 
infringe them. 

Malice^ maVda (Lat., jtuUitici ]* — In Ethics 


paiticuhirpi'r.syu ; but in its legal s.uise. it iiuplica 
little, if anything, more than merely witlK.ut mat 
cause or evcu.^o. In murder, it is inalir- ubuli 
make,s the ciiine, and the words cjr mali-oi 
VK^ifhiUta (of malice atoit thouglU, or malue i rc- 
peu^e) are necessary to an iinUctmeut ot jum-Vi. 
Previous to 7 8 Oeo. IV. 0. 30, .in A- t ‘ for 

consididrtiing and amending the laws in Kudand 
relative to inahoioiuH injuiies to pioperty, ' it \v<m 
necessary ill such cjisiH to prove OApieVs imilico 
in tho otfeiider towaid.i the ownor, wljuh fie- 
<puM)tly rendered it dithcult to convict the pinty. 
Thi-^ Statute, how'ever, contains an oApress cnaeL- 
[ nn-nt that its I'rovisions shall equally applj and 
I Ih' onfoiced, whether tho oifeuco shall b<* eoin- 
I mitted from malice conceived aguiesL t.ho ownor 
I ot tho property in rospoct of which it shall ho 
cominittoil, or otherwitic. 

I MALTHUSIAN DOCTRINE, 

' --The imine commonly given to a doetriiio 

I advanced by tho Kev. T. H. Malthiuq wliieli hua 
given rise to much discu.saum iirmmg j*ohiic:il 
economists. 'L'ho doctrine, m biief, is tliai. tbeio 
is a tendency in jmjmlation to iuen-ase fa^Ur 
than tho means of subsistence; hence tbe jnen- 
suro of pppuUvtioii against sulisisteuco may he 
' oxi'ected to beiauno greater and grtiiler in each 
successive generation (unless now and e\tijuudi- 
nary remedies Arc resorted to), and thus to pio- 
ducc u i>rogressivo diminution of hum.m welfare 
“Tlnre are few states," tho author says, “in 
wbudi there is not a constant tdlort in th.' [lopii- 
lat ion to increase beyond tho means ot suln.sb me. 
This constant elfort constantly tends to subject 
the lower classes of society to distress, and to 
l>rovcnt any great perrnnneut amelioration of 
their condition,'"’ {See Population.) 
MAMELUKES, or MEM LOOKS, 

a-hoks^ mcm'dwka (Amb., mnnalik^ a slave), -- 
’J'ho name given to a body of Boldieiy who ruled 
Egypt tor aoveral centuries. They were inlro- 
daced into tliat country by the sultan Mab-k 
.Salcch about the niidillo of the 13th century, 
being Asiatic youths, chiefly from tho Carcassian 
region, purchased as slaves from Bengis Kluin, 
whoso cajitivos they wore. These woio trained 
to military exercises, and formtid into a coips of 
j 2,000 men, called hlemlooks. They soon exhibi- 
ted a spirit of iusubordiuation, and, in 1251, as- 
sassiiiatcd the sultan Tiiran Shab, successor to 
Malck Salech, and raised Eybek, one of their 
own number, to tho throne, A line of sultans, 
known as the Bahree, or Tuikiwh dynasty, now 
followed, all of whom were laised to jiower by 
the Mamelukes, and many of tliem deposed «iul 
slain. This dynasty conquered Syria, took Da- 
mascus, and put an end to the domination of the 
Abhasidc caliphs. In 1382 the Bahree dynasty 
was overthrown by a new band of Muinebikes 
called Borghoes, from a word signifying a castle, 
because they were fii'st employed in garrn-iOning 
tho fortresses of Egyjjt. They muile their com- 
mander, Doulct-el-Memlook, sultan ; and this 
dynasty continued to rule the country till 1517, 
when they wore subdued by the Ottoman Tiuks, 
and E^ypt became a dependency of (.'oustauti- 
nople. Tho Turkish sultan, however, did iiofc 
deprive the Mamelukes of all power, but main- 
tained them as a military ai isttKuacy in the 
country, and they attained an immense inllucnco, 
This state of things continued till Bonaparte’s 
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MANJCHEANS 


iuvfkmon of +.ho country in 17^)^, At tlie battle 
of th<,‘ Pyrnmnli;, July si»i, 179B, thi> MumolukfH 
mustciccMl in 3?rcat foroo asid attack^'tl the k'nnicU 
with ticHtpci-uW coumge, b\it were rcmil«ed with 
terrible skiughtor, their broken ami <li«jurtUed 
■remainfl, about 2,5 Ue> iu wumber, Hoeiug into 
Egypt ami Nubia. Aftur tlu* Fronoh 
were tin von out t>f Uie country, the ATamoIukcs 
tHjgainoil Bomc dctjrec of power ; but the Turlc), 
tlrcading tboir r<*tvirn to thoir former jKwition, 
tUd wliat tliey c«jul«l k> oppose thorn, and on 
'/mwo than one occat»ion laid reoourso to tt'fc?a.oli' 
tiroiuj maas<i.cjret« of tiiciii. The fiunl blow, which 
atttorly destroyed them as ii mihUry or iwlifcical 
body, was struck by the pa#lm Mehemet Ali, who, 
on Afarch int, liin, invited their chiefs and 
principal men, to tho uumher of ^70^ to a coii- 
foKJUCti in the citidcl of (!airo, and then, cloaing 
the gates, ord»‘red his Albanian solcliura to fire 
upon them. Only ono escaped, by leaping his 
horso from the raiupartM, tuid aligiiting unlmit, 
iliough ilio-horae was killotl by the fall, lininc- 
<liakely after, a geiieral nmssacro of the Alaine- 
lukos was oriicred in every province; a few 
♦■scaped into Ihmgola, whore they soVwequently 
dispersed thernselvca ; and as a body they arc 
now extinct. 

MAN BOTE, in the laws of tho Anglo- 
fiaxons, denoted the compensation to^he paid for 
hilling a nian. In ICing Ina’s laws, iicrtaiii rates 
jiro ftxed for tho expiation of this ciirne, acoord- 
‘ sng to the quality of tho iJerson slaiu. 

MANASSES, PRAYER OE , 7 nn 7 t-ai/-iies, 
•—An apocryphal eompobitioii jeceived as canotii* 
cal by the (j reek Church . ( ^SVe A Poc ii ypn a. ) 

MANCIPATE, 'Si’iHtit (Lat., nvnnci^ 
7)ntw, from imnripOf I onalavo or hind— 
jitdvu ca/im, take with the Jiand). Among 
iho ancient Jlomam, a hihsoiCwS of sale by which 
the ownership of a perHou or of certs iu things 
could be trapsferrotl from one to another. .It 
was clfectcd iu tho prusenco Of not less than Uvo 
witnesses. The purcliaser, taking hold of the 
thing, said, “’latlinn that this man is my pro- 
perty according to the Quintal law, and ho is 
pnrelwsed by mo with tliis x^iec© of money and 
bro/en iscales.’’ Ho then struck tho scales with 
the piece of money, and gave it to tlio seller os^ 
the iirico. 

MANDAMUS, man-(Jal' maii we com- 

jnuTKU, — tn Law, a writ issuing m th<' Qnceids 
name from the Queen's liench iJivision of the 
High Oourt of .luHtu;e,aud directed to any iimou, 
cortKuation, or infoiior court <tf jjudicjiture, com- 
nuindingthem to do some |^»artioidar thing tht»*e- 
in «xjeeifted, which appertauiM to thoir olhcound 
■iluty. It is ». high prerogative' writ of a most ex- 
tensive remiHlial ch.iracler, anvl issues in all cast's 
where the parson appljiug for it Iut.s a, legol right 
to have anything done, and no other spoiSic 
nuwKs of compoihng its xicrformanco. It may 
Al«a l>o issued m some eiisi^s w'hcte tho injurcil 
jiiirty has another but more tedious mode of ro- 
dreisM, as m tho case of admission or ivstitution 
to an othoi?. 

AlANDATE, man' -chut (Difc., inan'^ftfum ). — 

3 n D>w, denotes ^ncrally a judicial comniaud, 
clrai?ge, or commission. iStore jiartioulavly it de- 
nolo.s a baitmont (delivery) of gomls to a ]>erson 
who is to do somethiMg with or about the things 
liailod. entirely without oomponmition. The ]>er- 
«on ilttUvcriiig th« is aiatuiatory tho 


])er.Mon receiving tliein and undertaki^ tho ser- 
vice is styled man(jlah>i‘if, Tliw es^'cntial element 
in the contract bos in tho service rendered not 
being to bo jiaid for. Ilonce, us the act or ser- 
vice is wholly for the beiiofit of tin' maiiilator, it 
follow.^ that a mandutory is only res^jonsihlo for 
the loss of, or injuiy domi to, a thin.; when it is 
caused by his gro'^s nt-gligeiice, 'J'he mandator 
mayiecall the tiling delivered tit any time *, but 
if the immdaiory has rendered the serv ice iu ]>art, 
and will sutfer damage if it he not completed, 
tho mandator cannot rescind it without indem- 
nity to the mauflatory. 

In Canon Law, a niaadato is a rescript of tlm IV, pe, 
oommaiuling an ordinary colliitor to put the petson 
therein inoued in posbe.ssion of tlio first vacant 
floe in his collatiou. 

MANDATS, mttn'-da. — ^I’lic name given to a 
aXieoies of paper money issued hy tlie French 
govornmcnt in March, 1796, 10 su]>p!y the idacc 
of tho assignats, when they had lost credit and 
suffered an enormous depreciation. They were 
founded, like the, assignats, on the credit deiived 
from the con fi .seated piojierty ; but with this 
essential difference, that si>cci1ic pieces of pro- 
perty, enumerated in a table, weio {dedged for 
the redemption of the bills, whilst the as.‘,ignats 
furnished only a general claim. (>Nfc AtjsJc.NATy. ) 

MANES, nai^-netw — ^/Vmmig tlio floman.s wjw 
the name given to the souls ot the dead. Tlui 
etymology of ilie wind is dou\)tful. hut is generally 
derived 11 om an ancient word nwAnis, signifying 
good. ( 5 r<' LAiiKji.) 

MANIC KEANS or MANI, mm-i-H'-' 

anz^ mm* A religious sect fomidoil iowanis 
the close of the 3rd century, by one Alani, or 
Afanes. He was a I’ersian, educated among tho 
Alagi, and his system was cm attenqit to Vdoiid 
Alagwm and Buddhism with Chii*»tiaiiiiy. The 
systom is based «i)on dualism, there being snp- 
fxjsed to be two distinct opposing prinvii)lvs from 
kvhicli all things prooeotl ; the toi uier being pro- 
.vdoil over hy a gowl being — (iod ; tlie latter by 
An evil being - Hylc. G<xl, the father of light, i-i 
jfleRCrihed a© l)eing all splendour, truth, holmcsH, 
^Kxlncss, and hapihnoss, aiul surumndi d by 
^twelve ceous, or worlds of light, which, as a 
heavenly zodiac, preside over thu great year of 
tho world, Thm*, however, arc not cmamitions 
from God, but God is out; with tlu' kingdom of 
light, the whole forming one sub.stauco. So 
far there iii some iwcmhlonce to the dochrines 
of the older Gnosticism. (/S'r<? GKOwriciwM.) 
Opxaioed to tho kingdom of light is that of dark- 
i)e.S!i, ■which is divitlfd into five regions, and in 
winch the prince of dai knoss sustams the samo 
relation to his infcrioi’s as tho god of light occu- 
pies in his kingdom. By an inroad made hy the 
powers of darkness into tlio kingdom of light, 
the primitive man, the first-born of God, was 
overthrown and imprisoned. He w^as subse- 
quently deliverod ; but a portion of tho liglit 
rcmairicd inniri.wned in the darkness. God tlien 
brought into existence the present universo, that 
it might be a, recejitaclc for this lost light ; and 
two new heavonly powers, Christ and the Holy 
Ghost, proceeded from God to rodeem tho de- 
taiiuxl light. The man Adam' is then formed by 
the prince of darknoss after tho image of tho 
primitive man, comia'ising, in a mioi'ocosm, 
the clearest light witli the grossest th^kness. 
From him proceeded the human race, each mem- 
ber of wliich presents a mixture of the two ele- 
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ments^ light ?vinl darkness ; and in eaoh Rucceeth 
ing geucratiou the iiowerof the light is woakciifed 
by the asceiidrtucy of the darkness. To break 
■this dominion, Christ IfirnsuLf apiwarcil in order 
to reveal again tl^o lost trutli } but His life upon 
oarth, His sulforings and ilcatli, wore a mere 
semblance, for the essentially pure light of His 
being could not nuito iUelf to gross matter. The 
state in eats of tbo New Testament ^vere only 
partially true ; the full truth regarding Christ 
was first levealod by the Paraclete (Manes). 
They denied the geiiuinoncss of the (xospols and 
Acts of the Apostles ; the 15]iistlcs were regarded 
as interpolated ; wlnlo many apocrypal writings, 
^.'spcciaUy the Acts of Thomas, were made use of 
by them. The work begun bv Christ required 
for its completion Manes, the rai'acleto promised 
by Christ, to load men to a knowledge of the 
complete truth, by revealing tJio secret relations 
of the universe, and sticuring the moans of human 
freedom. The re<lemption of man they hold to 
consist in a knowledge of the revelations made 
by (ilJirist and Maries, ic'Kpecting the character of 
t!ic two empires, the soul and its relation to the 
body, and a corrospourling mode of life. Their 
system of t tines was of a severely ascetic nature, 
based on the conviction of the intrinsic evil of 
the Viody from the fetters of which their great 
aim was to set the soul free. For their higher 
dass of mombiTH, the rkctl or pfr/ectiy a very 
rigorous sy-steni of asceticism was presenbed. 
'^rLe auditomUt or lower class of members, were 
permitted to eat moat, to marry, to occupy 
thoinsolves with materi.al and industrial fiur* 
suits, and tb fill public offices, but were also 
bound to su])])ly tbo elect with nil tho necessaries 
of life. Miuioh sent out twchc apostles, and 
these wore at>m wards loproscnted in the church 
by twelve Matmh'iy with a tbirtoentb invisible 
one, doubtless Manes himself, at their head. 
After tlii'se wore 7 ^i bishops, who had under them 
presbyters, doatvma, evangelists, and the otltcr 
<‘krt\. 'riioy had no temples, and their wor.%h'p 
<.on.sisted chiefly of hymns and }«ay«rs. Haptiijjln. ; 
and thti Lord's 8upiKir were celebrated as i 
ierics ill which tluj elect wore allowed to partiei- i 
l^ate. After tbo death of Manes, Ins adherents { 
in 3‘crsia were .subjected to along pcrsecutioJc, 
and many of them are said to luive lied to i 
Hindostiin. In Syria, higypt, Valestine, and 
other countries, they early ma<le their api^ear* 
aiice. and the northern coast of Africa became 
one of their j>nncii>al seats, IJudor Cons tan tiiic 
they enjoyed toleration ; but tho succeeding 
Cliristian emperors issued severe decrees against 
them. Although the name was not retained, many 
individual sects Jiold their doctrines, and congrc» 
gfttvoiiB were numerous, and had many able 
Jeaderfi, In Italy, and ct-pccially at ,Ilomc, they 
wore very numerous, and maintained intimate 
irelatious witli the congregations in other coun- 
tries. Pope Leo I. took sever© measures against 
them, Vulcntinian III. punished them witli exile, 
wild JuHtinian ordored them all to fao put to 
<leath. J5y these ]>ersecutions the sects gradually 
-bewvmc extiwefc, although traces of the doctrine 
aive found in later centuries in Gaul and 
Augustine was for niho year/* a .member ot tlio 
^lauiohoan body, hut left them, not fimling 
among them the tboroughnojis of learning nor 
the purity of character that he had expecteil ; 
and ho became afterwards their most Koolous 
/ipponeiit. 

MAi^NA, tnun''n«.-~TheTo is oqnsiderohlo 
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ditTcreiicc of opinion as to the nature of the 
manna supplied to the I^inclitts in fboir wander" 
iiigs, as ivccndcd in the book of Ocm.sis. r5omo 
Wiifers suppose it to have hccu an exudation 
from the tumarisk trre: or n lichen, which is 
torn from its roots by high winds and catiicd 
great dif^tivucets, imhibing a consideralde ami) »nt 
of inoisture from tho clouds, and thru falling hko 
rmn. Some commentators, howewr, get ov»'r ill 
difficnltiofi us to origin, by &np}»o&iug tbaL tbo 
scriptural manna was a special and minu'uUnis 
creation. 

MANOK, vimi'-or 'moiKn'wm, from 

iiianco, 1 i'enuin).'-A piece of territorv held by a 
lord ox great i^eisonagc, who oecupicrl ri part of 
it, as much as was necessary for tlie use of his 
own iinmodiato family, and granted or leased tho 
remainder to tenants for stijudated rents or soi- 
vices. Manors were formerly called baronies, 
ami every lord or baron was t'nn>«>wered to bold 
a domestic court, called the court liarons for re- 
dresfiiug niisdemeaiunirs and nui-sanecs within tho 
manor, and for seltliog dwjmtcs nmong the ten- 
ants. This court is an msfipamblo ingieilient of 
every manor, and if tho number of suitors hbould 
80 fail as not to leave sulficicut to make a jury or 
homage, tho manor itself is lost. As bi the 
origin of manors, wo are told that anciently a 
certain compaRS of groinul was j^riintt'd by th(‘ 
king to some man of worth, for him and bis heirs 
to dwell upon and to oxerciso some jurisdirimn, 
more or as ho>tln)ught good to grant wilhin 
that cii'onit, but performing sucb si rviecs and 
paying Rucli jmarly rent as by this grant was 
acquii’od. 'J'Jicso superior lords aftciwnrds par- 
celled out their lands to others, reo* iving rent 
and services for lliom, and wore the loids jsna- 
mount over tJieae smalliT manors. Those smaller 
mimors came to be ^ubdividt'd in like mannei, to 
tho detriment of tlm .sui>crior lords ; till, by the 
Statute of 'W'estminster a (ibKdw. I. c. i), it w»s 
4irocted that upon all sales or ttnitfmentsof laud, 
tho feoff 00 shall hold tho same, iiot of his imme* 
diafco feoffor, but of the obief lord of tlie f«e of 
whom tbo feott'oT himself held it. In the jneMUit 
day, a manor ftignifieth ratlxur the juriMUction 
and royalty incorporeal than tho’ land or ; 
fora man may lune a manor in proas, i c., the 
right and intoveat of a comt-haron, and Lho per- 
quisites thereto Udonging, witlumt any part of 
the land. 

MANf^'E, mai^se (Lat., inama ov 7nrtn.wm), 
— In Bcotlund, this term waK oiiginally apjdi* 

[ to a portion of ground in a parish set ai^art for 
tlio clex’gynmu ; hut now it is nsod to designatw 
his house, the, ground to which ho is ontitlvd be- 
ing called bis glebe or glehe-Iaml. 

MANSIiA UCrHTiilK, ,'lao'dtry is the 
unlawful killing of another, witliout malice, ex- 
press or implied. {Hcc HoiinuuL’ und Ml’hi eu.) 

MANSTEALTNG. (/Sec KroxArpfNfj ) 
MAN^TUAPS, ICugmes to 

catch trespattsens, now unlawful, unless fct in n 
dwoUing’houBe for deferico, between sunset and 
sajiriso. 

MANU, CODE OF. {Bee Mj:.vv.) 

AIANUAL, (Lat., mtinmUity from 

memmi the hand). - A term arqilied r.o sf>mothii>g 
that may ho wnployod or used by the Inind. 

MANUAL, wa/i'-u-aL — "Uxe name of a 
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servicC'hools: used i)i the (/huroli of Komn, a!ul 
contaiTiin^; tlio ritrs, tluc*ctionfi to the fljk-titB, 
aruJ prayers \Hed in the adniinisimtion of tlio 
sacminents, tlie form of blessing holy water, ami 
the ncrvico used in processions. 

MANLOAPTIO, nictn^n ka^Z-ithe o (Lit., 
from rH(iriHs\ hand ; and ra/no^ I talo')- ' 4 ti Law, 
a writ lliat lay for a man taken on sui^incion of 
felony, ,^e., who cannot he udniitkal to had b}*- 
the Bli(*rif[ or others Jtaving power to let to 
tnaiiiprise. 

M A N 1 J D Cr 0 T 0 Tl» inan-'u-duk'-tor. — A n 
auoieiit oflioL'j of the CliiircJi, who gave the 
signal for the clionst<'r,s to sing, maiked the 
measure, beat time, and legnlated the mufcic by 
the nuftioo of his hand. 

l\lAISriiMlS,S 10 X, im)\-v.-mhhZ'Un (T/at., 
lYidnuH and -"J’he form by which, among 

the ancient Ih'wnans, slaves were roleasod from 
their condition ; .so called hecousc they wore 
sent, as it w'eie, out of tlie hand or power of their 
master. ^J’licre were tliroo ways in which slave.? 
vveie manumitted —by rindicia, census, or will. 
The lirst of those miH tlie most ancient, and in 
it the slave wa.s brought before the magistrate, 
vvho laid hi.i w.iiid, viindcta, upon his head ami 
decl.'ireil liim to be free. The nvanunii8.iion by 
census was olfcctod by tho name of the slave, 
with his uiastoi’a consent, being inserted in the 
census or ]uil)lic registen* of tho citizens. l»y will, 
a slave couhl be made freo comlitionally or un- 
conditionally, or free and an beir of the 
testator. Ly inamimissiou tlus relationship ot 
patron ami fxeodinan wa.s established between 
tho Initios, There h.um boon various forms 
of uuimmissiou in Knglatid. In tho time, of 
W'^illiam 1., viUems wore manumitted by the 
master dolivming them by the right band to the 
viscount in full court, showing them the door, 
giving them a laueo mul a swoid, and pioelaim- 
mg them fr«o. Others were manutnitted by 
charter, There was also an implied mamiinis- 
siou, as when the bird made an obligation for 
Pfiyiiieut of money to the bondman at ii certain 
day, or sued him where ho might enter without 
suit, kc. 

AHA BOUT, maZ-admi (Arab., maraj 
houlh, or 7 norabithf saint or hermitK— A class 
religioud dcvotec.s among tho Mohauunedaus of 
tho Ihirbary States. They fro^iueiitly afft»ci *o 
wcik miracles, and somoof thorn are held in high 
estimation; but most of them ai'o little better 
than vagabonds. Tho dignity of a Marabout is 
gonorally hereditary, tho Ur<'at IMarahout taking 
rank immodiately after tho monarch, Tlie most 
tlistinguished Mai*aboufc of our own timo is Abd- 
eLKador. 

JMA-UCHEiS, oiarM'-c:: (Ang.-Sax.), denote 
tho country lying near or about the murLi which 
indicated tho limits of two kingdoms, In 
England, tho march lands wore tlmsc lying 
ailjucont to tho bordtus of Scotland and Wales, 
[Sie Boanicu, Thk.) 

HI A HUH A VB, (Gcr., marbjrcif^ 

count of the Mjirk).- A title oiigiually bestowe<i 
on a cunimander intrusted with the protection of 
a mark or counti7 on the frontier, Marks and 
margraves begin to etppoar in history as early as 
the reign of Ohailemagno. In rank, margraves 
stood no\t to the kings nncl emperors, ami above 
the dukes in whose dountry th** morgravate was 


establiahcd. In the 12th century margravates 
bouimt' hereditary, and the rank ol margrave was 
ocpial to that of a piiucc of the empin', standing 
between counts and dukes in theticiinan empire. 

MARIA THERESA, ORDER OF, 

WU-/V-0. — ^Thc name of nu Austrijm 

inilitai-j' order, founded in 1757, and having grand 
cvos.st&, oommamlers, and knights. 

MARINE STORE DEALERS. -Tho 

name given to dealers in old rojies, metals, and 
second-hand odds ami ends generally. 'J'hey are 
subject to stiict regulatioiiB. 'I’bey must keep 
books in wdiicb the nanu^s of tlie persons from 
whom iu tides are bought are entort'd ; and ihoy 
are also, under a penalty of £20, bound to liavo 
their name and tho words “dealer in mariiio 
stores” jiainted in b’tters not leastlian six inches 
ill length over tlicir warehoiuso or shop ; 0110 
very ahsurd result of this law, and almost com- 
pletely opposc<l to the Sjiint of it, being that tlie 
letters of the long insciiption are .so narrow as to 
be almost illegible. 

MARINES, nm-rcens (Lit., marinus, per- 
taining to the sea).— A body of .soldicis enrolled 
and disciplined to serve on board ships in a naval 
engagemo.it, or on shore, where ihey might uo- 
opuroto witJ) a fleet in attacking an encmy'.s coast. 
They were first ost}ibli.shed by an order in counsc 1 
in October, but they appear to have been 
considered more aa embryo .siamen than any- 
thing else, for aaaoou as they wore <luly (pialified, 
they were stiuek olF the rnustcr-roU and entcied 
lor seamen, as forema.st men. In theieigu of* 
(^110011 Anne six ri'giments of marines w^ere iai.v'd, 
and tiiese may be said to have formed the nucleus 
of the present force. In the year 1755, on tho 
recommundation of Lord An, son, tho mAino furco 
wa.s altogether reconstructed, and r.iiscd to J30 
companies, consisting of about 5,a)o men. In 
tho year 1750, tlie force numberul aliout jfi,ooo 
mou, and during the war at tho end of last cen- 
vtury ami heginniug of the present one, iho msuinos 
jmustered some 30,000 men j but the number was 
pftorw'ards considerably reduced. The several 
uloputs are atationod at Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
[Woolwich, and Ohathani, which port.? they gar- 
rison. I’liG number now ia about 14,000, They 
are divided into Artillery and iAght Infantry ; 
tho hcadi^uartcia of the former being at Ports- 
mouth. The marines annoy the enemy at sea 
by a fire of mirskotry, directeil from the tops or 
deck, and they also lepel, by means of their 
bajronetB, any attempt made to board tlio ship. 
This gallant corps has also distinguLshed itself in 
duty on shore in many wcdl-fouglit actions. 

MARIOLATRY, Tiw-re-oC •fArc{Gr,^marki; 
latrcUiy adoration). — -A term applied by ojiponents 
of the Homan (lath olio Oluirch to tho worship of 
tho Virgin Mary. Members of the Romish 
Church deny that they offer the smueine wor- 
ship implied by tho word Htreia^ but they main- 
tain that their adoration of the Virgin is higher 
than that paid to any other saint. Prayers bo 
the Virgin are, they say, only petitions for the 
intercession of JTary with the Divine Son. {>iee 
Roman Cathouch.) The English calendar re- 
tains tho dates of the chief festivals of the \Trfiin 
— the Conception, the Nativity, the Punficatum, 
the Annunciation, the Visitation, and the As- 
sumption. 

MARIOTTE, LAW la,,. 

affecting the compression of gases, named after 
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Mfiriottc, a French natural philosoiihor the 37th 
century, uud ijeneially cxiues^ed in these terms : 
‘^Thc temperature remaininij tlie same, the 
volume of a given mass of gas is in inverse ratio 
to the pressure which it hustaius.” More recent 
invivstigafcious have proved that this law, though 
sulistaiitially correct, cannot be considered uni- 
versally accurate. 

MAR IT IME L AW, niar-c-ti me (lAt. , wure , 
the sea), as a branch of international law, is that 
collection of piinciplcs and usages that iierbiins 
to the rights, duties, and obligations of nations 
with respect to the sea. {See ll\w ov Kations.) 
it forms also an important branch of the com- 
mercial law of all maritime countries, relating 
more especially to individuals, to the property of 
sliips, the rights and <luties of masters and sea- 
men, contracts of alTieightineiit, average, salvage, 
&c. Ilesides the general maritime law, eveiy 
commercial stiito has certain admiialty regubi- 
tioiis of a municipal character peculiar to itself; 
as navigation acts, laws with respect to harbours, 
obstructions in rivers, wrecks, &o. Cases aiising 
unrlor these laws fall within the jurisdiction of 
the mnnthne courts. These are, in this country, 
tlio Court of Admiralty (which sce)^ and its 
court of appeal, the Judicinl Committee of the 
House of Lords, together with the courts of 
Vice- Admiralty, estaldislied in Her Majesty’s pos- 
sessions beyond the seas, with jurisdiction over 
maiitime causes. To Rhodes belongs the 
honour of having framed the first authoritative 
< ode of maritime laws, which was the source of 
the maritime jurispiu deuce of the RomanvS. 
’Fragments of this code are preserved in the 
JJigest of Justinian, under tlie title />c Lege 
Rhodia de Jurfn ; aruLthose fragments, togcthei 
with a few brief rules of the Roman law, cm- 
biaeed in the w'orks of Justinian, are all that re- 
main to us of ttio maritime law of the anciontsj 
The earliest maritime code of Western Kiirope is. 
known as the “ Laws of Cloron,” the origin ofj 
which is involved in obscurity, Earlier English' 
wiiters contend that these laws W'ero comiiiled’ 
by Richard I. at the isle of Oleron, on the coast 
ot hVance ; while French writers mniutnm that 
they were prepared by order of Queen hlleonorai 
Duchess or Ouieiino, and mother of Richard L^ 
Recent authors reject both stories, and now’ the 
general opinion seems to be that they wer« com- 
piled in Franco in the reign of I^mis IX. In 
this country, no system or code of maritime law 
has ever been issued by authority. The laws and 
practices that guide ns in reference to maritime 
affairs are founded principally on the pra-ctices 
of merchants, the principles laid down, in the 
civil law, the laws of Oleron and Wisbury, the 
judicial decisions of our own and foreign coun- 
tries, Ac. The decisions of Lords Mansfield 
and Stowell have done much to fix the principles 
and to improve and perfect the maritime law of 
England. 

MARK, ST., GOSPEL OF, mark, is the 

Bccoml in order of the four Gospels of the Now 
Tt stament. St. Mark was not an apostle or com- 
luniou of Jesus Christ during His ministry ; but 
IS said, by trailition, to have been secretary of 
Peter, and to have written his Gospel aocoraiog 
to the discourses of that apostle. Hknne critics 
have mamUiuod that this Gospel w merely an 
abiidgment of that of Hrattbew ; and there cer- 
tainly occur manv striking coineideiices between 
thLun, both in stylo and words ; but the frequent 
deviations of Mark from the order in time and 
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arrangement of facts observed by Matthew, as 
well tw the introduction of mauy things not 
noticea by the latter, arc opposed to this view. 
This Gospel was oiigiiially written in Crook ; but 
from the niimhor of Hebraisms disc»)verable in 
it, there can be little doubt that its author Was, 
by birth and education, a Jew ; while, on tho 
other hand, its numerouH latinisms show that 
it was oompotfcd by a person who had lived 
among the lAtins. The authenticity of tins 
Gospel is proved by the unanimous teytimoiiy of 
the early fathers. Home critics have thought 
that the last twelve verses of the i6th chapter 
were not written hy the evangelist, ns they .aie 
not to bo found in some of the ancient manu- 
scripts ; but there is nothing to oppose the view' 
that they may have been writti-n by him at a 
later period, and thus some copies been in circu- 
lation without them. In the Revised Version 
of the New Testamoub they are included in the 
Gospel, with a note, (hjiisiderablo differ cnee of 
opinion exists as to tho time when this (JoHpel 
was written ; some placing it a.s early us 
others after Peter's deatli, aa late as 05. The 
probability seems to be that it was wuitlen about 
63 or 64. From tho style and character of the 
l>ook, there can be little doubt that it was 
written for Gentile Ohiistians. 'I'lic explana- 
tions that aro introduced wouhl have bei>n un- 
necessary if it had been written exelurively for 
Hebrew Cluistvans, aa, where he iwes tho wind 
enrbai}, he ad<la, that ia, a gift.” 'I’hc (hvspd is 
chaiacterizcd by clearness, exactness, ami con 
ciseness, combined with an ^almost piotuicsque- 
ncss of narration, 

MARKET, rnar^-ket (t-at., 7 nrrratifs).-- hi 

Law, (ui apiiointed place and fixed time for tlio 
medting of Imycrs and flcllers -a murkri, mart, 
or open market. A market can bo set uj> only by 
viittie of a ruyal grant, or byimmcniorinl usiuige, 
wbich i»r<hiipposoa a grant. A grant to hold a 
market must not be prejudicial to othorM, more 
especially to the owners of existing muTkets. 
Formerly, markets won^ held chiefly on Sundays, 
ami frevjuently in chuichyards; but statutes 
were subsequently jia'^sed prohibiting these. 
Sales in markets may be either of goods actually 
brought to tho market, 01 of goods not so brought, 
.the latter being generally by sample. If stolen 
goods are sold in open market without fraud on 
the part of the buyer, the real owner cannot re- 
claim them; but that law does not aiqdy to 
Scotland. 

MARK, ORDER OF 8ATNT, is the 

name of a Venetian order of knighthood, said to 
have been established in honour of Rt. Mark, the 
patron saint of that republic. The doge, as well 
as the senate, elected knights, who enjoyed a 
jumsion. Foreigners also, particularly learned 
men, were elected. 

MARONITES, mar^-o-nites . — sect of 
Christians in Asiatic Turkey, dwelling princirally 
about Mount fiebanon. Their origin, ai-d the 
derivation of their name, arc inuffors of some 
uncertainty ; but tho prevailing opinion i.s, that 
they were calle<l either after a licimot l^laro, who 
lived in tho 5th contury, «)r after their first 
patriarch, John Maro, wJio flonrished two cen- 
turies later. The general opinion is, that the 
MaronitcR are sprung fr<»m tin' Monothelhcs, who 
aroxe in tho 7th century, arnl Indcl the opinion, 
that Christ, though He urdfced in Himself tho 
divine and human nature, bad but one will. 
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Tliey \yere siipportcii hy several cinpcrcm#, jiar- 
ticaiarly HcrocUaiK; but they wtivu ooi;til|kmcd 
and ba^irishod >»y Anasiasitis. In the cooiWry of 
J^wwion they boeame a warlike moantaiii l)eopIe, 
aoU defeiuied their freedom first agaiast the 
UreekH atiii Hdl)se(}ucixtly against the Hanxeeiii*. 
At length, in irSa^theyrcrnmnecd M(Vnoth elitism, 
and wcjTO received within the pale of the K^Jipin 
Oatlioliefyliureh ; yet they retained thuir ancient 
rites an<l ccrntnoiiics, and aeeeptod no poiU'^h 
doctrines e\copL the supi-oTnacy of the UoiriiHli 
pimtitf. IW thist Blight tie they stiU continue 
united to tho (jhurch of Itomo. In ^584, Pope 
tli'ogory XIU. fouiulcdat Komn a Muromte col- 
lege, fioiu wiiitili they Jiavc mucc ivccived most 
of their prioHtft. lu ^736, Olcmout XII. prevailed 
ou a national synod to accept the roholatioas of 
the fjouiieil of Trent. They are, however, per- 
initted to retain many of tlieir old tiaditional 
Msage.’^; thus their iiriests, if married before 
ordination, are peruiittod to i-cfcain their wives. 
T’hcy fcocvvo the IjO'd’s fclupper in both Itiiids, use 
tlio uncicni Syrinn language in the church sipr- 
vicr, .kr. Tln ir head is the jiabriareh of Aiitiodli, 
whoKo rcsidonce, however, it the convent of l>air* 
al'Miafee, on idbunl fjchanoD. Every ten tli year 
lie bus to ^ive an account of the oouditioii of the 
church to tJu* i’ope at Konic. Under the patri- 
arch arc T7 hishops and scveml other ordoiB of 
clergy inon, irmst of them very pot.r, and many 
aulwisb only hy tho labour of their lioiids. 
There nro‘ many convents for both sexes, tho 
monks Jttid nvuiM, about ao,cx)o in numbor, wetvr* 1 
iug a distiuctive costfime. 

jM A JIM UE, LETTERS OF, marJb (Fr.)-~ 

Commissions for oxtraordintiry rejirisals for re- 
jiaiatien to inerchiints taken and deapoiled by 
atrangers at soa, grun table by tho Secretaries of 
State, with the approliation of the sovereign and 
i o nieil, and usually in time of war. If, during 
wur, a sui)j(?ot should take an enemy’s sliip with 
out commifision from tJie Crown, tho prists would 
belong, 110b lo.ihe captor, but to the Crown. To 
I’lieouragc merchants and others to tit out priva- 
teers or armed shiin* in timo of \vaj‘, the Lords of 
thfi Admiralty have been cini>owored, by various 
Acts of r^liamont, to grant commissions to the 
ownm'K of such vessels, so that tho 'pvbes cap- 
tured by tlwm may be divided betwucu the 
owners of such vessels, tljoir captious, and crows, 
M’hcKo commissions are ordinanly termed letters 
of mac4|ue. 

MAKMUIS OK MARQUESS, | 

— An English title of honour next in rank to that 
of A duko. Tho original duty of a marquis 
to guard the marshes, or f mutier tetrifories ol a. 
kingdom, from which circumstance the n«rao i« 
^lerived. The title was unknown in this country 
till ^ 3 ^ 7 f when Bichaixl 11, conferred on las 
favourite, Robert do Vore, Earl ol Oxiord, the 
title of Hatvpiis of Dublin for Kfe. The first 
«>ccaHi(m upon whioh tho title of inarciiiioness is 
known tjo Jiav® boon oonfemd w«as in the 24th of 
Henry when Jjady AmioRocbfQft rccaiml 
that dignity in her own right." The oldest exist- 
ing marniiisato is that of IVhxohoatcr, created in 
153 T. The titl® Viw first introduced into Scot- 
land in i<i 90 > of HutiUy and 

Ebkinilton wore orated. Thera are 19 morquisos 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom ; and 14 
tiktotch and Iriali inarqtdees sit in tho House of 
Poets with. otUar The coronet in a circlet 

^ of gold and fonr^ji^adioity oae oak leaves, and, 
idtttruatmg pearls, placed on 


points of the same height as tlic lea\ivs, Tiui 
reign of (leorge III. supidied the peerage with 
nearly all the existing inar<|iii»«iten, A Duke 
is generally a A'Iar(]uis aLo, and his ehlcat son la 
styled “ Woi'ijuis ’’ hy courtesy, but is uob a I’oor. 

MARRIACxE^ (lAt., fnantatjium)^ 
is a solemn conti'acfc, dictated by nature and m- 
stifcuted by Providonce, between two persons of 
ditt'erent bcxoh, with a view tf> their miituni com- 
! fort and support, and for the jirocreatmu of 
I chiMvon. The ancient (Ircek legi^hdors coii- 
i hidereil tho muiriage relation as not merely ol 
private but also of pubiic or gcneial interest, 
i l>y tho laws of Lycurgns, criminal piocerdiiigs 
might be taken against those who iuarri‘-d too 
lato or unsuitably, as well as against those who 
did not marry at all. Tin* groat object .of 
marriage they regarded n.s being tlio roaring of 
healthy progeny lor the hJtato. Among the 
Uomaria, marringo proper {coruni/jnun,), by \/hieIi 
the children liocanie Ro<naii citizens, could only 
take* place between a Roman litizeti and tho 
i daughter of a Homan ciiizon. Between a Homan 
citizen and a female .slave theio was no muav- 
himi; aiul, in oonucqurnce, the children woro 
not Roman citizens, Child) cn ivoio m the power 
of th© father only when the fruit of aTegal mar 
' I'iago. Tho Roman notion ot inivriiagu was than 
of A complete iJcrBonal uiuty of hiishand {iml 
wife; for tho dissent of either party, w’heu 
formany cx-pvi'saed, could di.sf.olve the relation. 
In all Ohristian communities, the marrisve 
rclakiotislup i.s regarded ns the most solonui of 
contracts, and, excepting in I’rolestant countrn s, • 
it is regarded as a Bacramont. In this countiy, 
although not a Baoramciit of the C’hurch, yet 
lentil very recontly it fell almost exclusively 
under tho cogniwirice of the ecclesiastical comts. 
Now, however, the now Court of Rrobatc and 
Divorce exercises some of the functions that 
formerly fell to the ecclesiastical coui ts, especi- 
4 Uy ui the matter of divorce, {ifi'e DivoncK.) 
IlflArriago being a mutual contract, it follows 
that each lairty must enter into it of his or luu' 
olwn free will, and also that neither of them 
labour under any legal disability, — as pro.ximity 
df I’eltxtiouahjip, w^ant of age or retmon, a iirioi 
fcoutract of inuniago still subsisting, certain 
nliysical disabilities, «fec. (^SlfT)' Hus wand akd 
W lKB.) Marriage is dissolved (t) by death, (;j) 
by divorce, (3) by judicial di-ssolutiori on the 
ground of Butlity. As regards the validity of a 
n;iArrj«go, the general principio is that it is to bo 
decided l)y the hvw of the place where it is cele- 
brated ; it valid there, it is valid everywhere 
and if invalid there, it is not valid anywboro. 
This, however, thios nob apply to marriage with 
a decea.'sed wnfe’s sister; it having beoii decided, 
in r 8 bi, on appeal to tbo House of Lords, that 
such a marriace is not yalitl in this country. Tlio 
occlei^stic&l law required, for tho solemnization 
of this contract, that there should bo not only a 
mutual contract of es^misal, per vrrbrt de /wYszenii, 
OP words in tho present ienso, but that it should 
b« iKdemuized by a priest, without which it wa» 
not cousidored a complete legal marriage. The 
ecvlcsiostioel law, however, has long ceased to 
govern this contract. Trevions to the passii^ of 
Lord Hardwick's Act, in 1757, no ceremony in a 
]daoe of worship was necessary, bttt the marria^ie 
could be performed by any clergyman without 
any previous notice. The scanmous Fleet and 
May Fair mar riages (ssoFlest HtXamACUBb) were 
the cause of this Act being passed. In 1^3$, the 
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privilege* of celebrating marriogea wna granted to 
the cliapeU of IHsacntera ; aiul 6^7 Vic. c. 70 
IHToviileK tlwit marriinge may take place nitJioat 
any relii;iou» ceremony at tbo ofMoe of the super* 
infcendent rc^'tstrar of the district, affcov J\ie 
notice and in the presence of witnc^os. in all 
oaaes, unle«^8 n special licrnco be gi-i^ntoil« all 
marnag^s must bo celebrated between 8 and 12 
o’clock in the foreiioou ; at chapels, the snpt'nu* 
tehdcnt registrar must bo present ; and in 
churches ot the Establishment, either notice 
must have boon given by the publicfttioii of ' 
banns, or a licenco from the Hurrogafco of the 
archbisho)> mnj»t bo obtained. Omtmot'i to 
marry at a future lime are rocognkotl by law, 
and actions for tlio breach of tlicm are by no 
means unoommon. The promi'^us, however, 
must be reciprocal, and a wouum is bound by 
aucli.a coiiti'act as much as a man. 

Harriage in Sooiland.-- Marriage is considered only 
os a civil contract, whldi may be nnalu In writing, by 
word of mouth, and at a momenta notjwi, no pre- 
liminary notice or ceremony being ruipiiretl. Aa a 
matter of fact, however, llio rellgiou:! fcidiug of the 
majority of tiio i^otch iiuiimi thorn to celebrate roar^ 
riages in chuvfciies or aiti]iol8, tlif* ceremony being per- 
formed by l \ minister of rciigior., after pi oclamation of 
banns. Thu rnnnway uiarriagee (NrK Oketsa Ghjekn 
IV tATuirAiUj*) have bot*n stopjHid since i3%n by the re- 
quhvinent that one ot the parties ohall have been 
resident in .':>cotJand for vi days previous to tlio cere- 
mony lahmg place. 

Korriage in Ireland,— The law generally ajrveas with 
that uf Jau'lv’vnd *, but a marriage uetween a ProtuBtant 
and a CtUlrolje inu^t, previous to the ceremony hiking 
place IT) a llom.'ui i^atliolic ciiapci, have bcou pieviously 
' performed bv a ProtcBtant nlergynian. Any ttouhiM 
Catholic fleriynum who knowingly disreganla thlsUw 
is subject to a jicnalty of i»<50o. 

Marriage Ceronwmies.— In almost omy country 
marriage is rcgariled as a season Of rejoicing auiofig the 
fnends and reUtivoB, and is eelebratod with certain 
ceremomeB A carious custom is said to have cvwtwl 
in AhByrU of (U8i»osiug of the TOarrlageable girls bv 
public auction ; tliu money received for the besb 
iavoured of llumi bring given aa portions with tho^fe 
whoso cliarms wt ie not sumdent to attract purchase^ 
■Usually witii the atiuent Inliabitants of the JCaati the 
bride was obtained by presents made or services rtto- 
dered to her parents, a practice whlcli still prevails Sii 
some parts of tinit region. With the ancient Hebrew, 
an interval of ten or twelve months usually intervenAl 
between the betrotbnient and the oolfbration of Uia 
maniage. On the day of the wedding, the bridegroom, 
proceeded, anointed and ornamented, accompanied l»y I 
a friend (paranymph) and followed by several com^ i 
panions, into the house of the bride, and conducted 
her, veiled aud followed by her companions, with 
songs of muaic^(at a later period also with torches), 
Into hia or his fathefs hooae, where the wedding feast 1 
was Celebrated at his cxpenec. It generally lasted^ for 
seven days, but it a widow waamoirled, only for three. 
The bi'lda and bridegroom were each arlurned with 
crowns, and tlie conversailou was cnailivencd by sougs 
and enigmas. The duty of theparanympJi was to play 
the part of the host at the feast. The men and women 
indulged themselves In feasting and conviviality In 
separate apartments. At length the nuptial btcsHiug, 
viz., a nuineroua oifepTing, was' Impiored upon the 
Xiaities concerned (which appears Ib/ have been ap» 
ciently the only ceremony ikerformcd in constituting 
the marriage), and the bride and bridegroom were led, 
the former still veHed, into the btidal chnaibcr, where 
the brldeBinafds aeeompaoled them with torches and 
fioxkg. Iteferences to bridal processions and festivals 
are frequent in tlie dcrii^resi eBpeciaUy in the NoW 
Testaraont ; and the Savio«r typifled Mis mlatton to 
the Church as tout of the bridegroom and the bride. 
*1!1^ wedding cereihdnies of (he modcien dbwe deviate 
coBsfdoi*ably fnmi those of their forefiatbers, though 
the mhbis ma&atein that thw strie^y fnModr (he cere* 
tnonlae ohwfpved at Uie wedding Of Tobias. Among 
Ibe anoieok OteeliB manrlage w«r nooomxNUded bv 


nnmerous ccromoau'B. U uftually iirecodcd by a 
fommi be'itrothutcnt, whou tbe bmlugroom iKWtowcd a 

S ;ead|t on the bmlo as a pledKo of hift Uonouc. Thu 
oihans had tlirvu dilferout wajs ot concluding a 
Muirriago— iilio. u-uns, and Xhc hist of 

these ea.s the moBt solemn, uiul u'tiw always pixtccded 
by a oerumottial betrothmont, wldcU oftori took pliWAO 
mauy years before the marnago of the luiHiuB. lu 
hriug the day of luai^iia^o caiu was takun to hclcot 
what was oatoomed a lucky day ; the nu>nth td May, 
the calfinln, noues, and idcR, and ihc (hiy-i tollouin,; 
them, tlie feast of the Sahiriaus, wuie csiiVeiUMl 
ah*t <ffrA (black or unlucky days). The 
tt'as when a man and woman Wei’S joine^l tosetbi-r ui 
marringc by the }x>ntirev uiaximus, 01 fimuuu duiiio, 
itt pmatnuic of at least tcu witiicsssoB, by a net hum of 
wordb, and by partaking' of a cake. >’’ARii.»C0A 

TaMisb ’J'hery wcie iXilMO oflictM in the prWM»uo<i 
that could only bo held by the sons of paronts who 
had been malTicd in this way. UaVi^^ or usiijfe, \\\w 
when a woniiuu, with consenV of her {>aient.« or hMuwnii- 
auH, lived with a man fora uboie vtair without. Inlur- 
nipUuti. when siie beeaiuo hl.s lavrful wife by presonp- 
tlmi. Jf the wilo wished to avoid the consmiueu . 
0e8 of a marriage, absence (or U\re.6 nigids during the 

S j-ir from her liusband ivjw reffarded a.^ a sudicleiit 
gal interruption. ( Wwb'j waa a kind of muttuill 
purcliaHu, the marriaco buinif idfccted by one dellvcr- 
iUH to the other a smull pkoe of money, and rci»«atliif? 
oertiuu Words. 

Marriage SetUemWit is a conventional an’angeuu.nt, 
usually uJiide beturu luaiTiivf;**, whereby a pdoUiva o> 
secured to the wife, and poitiuus to the rlohlrcn, in 
tlic event of the husliaiid’e death, it is h.w d mi wluit 
is called the “mainajira con^ldondiou,” which Is tln' 
higbbst consideration known to i hi) law, and may bo 
miwla good agaiust the iittBliaud‘B estato, iwwl sati'^ftiid 
before any other debts. 11 junwlo after marriagi*, it 
will, lua goneral role, bo fraduient ttud void u^iainst. 
All persourt who cicditorsof the hatband at tlm 
timo of the settlomoid, unless such settlement corit.nn 
A provision for debts, or be made in pursuance of 
ai’ttclesuutewnl Into Ijcfore marrinj^o. tn cu»o artirlu'-' 
are cnteroil Into before maniagv, and afterwanti s. 
afttlsmeid: is made different thcrefrieu, the Court of 
CJUmncc^’' will set up the surtklea awainst it ; but uh«fo 
both »re eoncludcii prior to tlic nianiacr*, when both 
^parties were at Jibertv, the settJenumt will Im token at*- 
anew agrooimmi. These settlarnmits appear to have 
i^u lu use iitueug the unoruitt (siauls nnci Ei^rmans. 

MAliJSHAL, ui^T^’Hhnt (Fr., 
high title of honour in vaiiou..» Kitroiioaii coun* 
tries, though not of tho saiao <lignity in Urll. H 
is said originally simply to have meant a groon^ 
or martagur of horses ; and from th« iTnjiortanoo 
of such an offlecr among rude, warliko nations, ho 
cftmo to l>e poseftwod of great tnilitary authority. 
Th« offico of cacl-mamhul of England seems t.4> 
have been introdwood into this country by 
William tbo Conqueror. {.Vrc Kakj.'Haushau.) 

! 'Km marshal of France is the highoat inililary 
ijdnk in that country, aa a IWld-mnrslial is iu 
this. Marsbol is ahjo soinotimm applied to a 
porspn who regtdaica the cciromonies on certain 
aolema oelohratioiis. 

MAK8HAL&EA, was tbo 

name of a court originally hold before tho 
steward and marshal of the royal house, for 
admiiiistoring justice in cases in which bift 
sovereign’s domisstic servants were couoornrd, 
that they might not be drawn into obh^r courts. 
This court lieing ambulatory, Charles ! . ercctiMl 
a new court of record, with authority to try all 
manner of personal actions whatsoever which, 
might arise between any iwrtics vrithiw twelvo 
n^oB of tlie royal liolaee oi 'Whitolmil, not in* 
eluding the city of London. This court wa*. 
abolished in 1849 , by 12 & n Viet. c. 101 , m war* 
also the old ULu'shalscapriSoJi in tSouihwfurk. 

1 MABTXAL LAW^ Tnar'-she^ai (Lat., mar 
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tiffliSf pertaining to war.— This is defiiiotl .by an 
old authority to be “ the law of war, that clo* 
]»onils mi the iust but arbitrary power and 
pleasure of the king. For though he doth not 
make any laws but by common cotisont in parlia- 
ment, yet in time of war, by reason of the neces- 
sity of it, to guard a^inst dtuigeis that may often 
arise, ho useth absofute power, so that his word 
is a law,” When in tinte of extreine peril to the 
State, either from without or within, the general 
safety cannot be trusted to the ordinary adminis- 
tration, or the public welfare demands tho adop- 
tion and execution of extraordinary measures, it 
may become ncoossary to declare the existence of 
martial Liw. It is sometimes known na dnim- 
heud law, complete submission being enforced by 
military authority, and all acts of insubordina- 
tion puntahed summaiily on tho spot. 

MARTINMAS, mar^ -tin-mas {martin and 
rnan). -Tlie feast of St. Martin of Tours, held on 
the nth of November, and often corrupted to 
Martilmaas, or Martlcmas. In Scotland, it is 
one of the four quarter days for paying rent. 

MARTYR, mar' ‘ter (Or., martur, or nwirim^ 
a W’itnoKs),— A name generally given to one who 
hay suffered death on account of hi.^ religioua 
opinions. In tho early Church, many suffered in 
this way at tho hands of tho Homans, bearing 
witness to tho truth of Christianity witli their 
blood. Many of these underwoui with astonish- 
ing fortitude the most cruel torturfs, and douht- 
le.s.H in this way contributed greatly to thy .spread 
of (.Jliriatiaruty, Those w-ho sulKued pcMecution 
on account of their faith, but short of death, 
were called confestors, Tho maityis were sup- 
posetl to enjoy very peculiar privileges. Accoril- 
ing to some, they passed at once to tho full en- 
joyment of heaven, for which oihira had to wait 
till the day of judgment. Martyrdom was 
thought, so meritorious that it was called tho 
second baptism, or baptism in blood ; and in any 
case in wldch a catechumen was apprehended 
and slain for tile name of Christ before he could 
be admitted into the Church by baiitism, hie 
martyrdom was doomed suificient to answer all 
the purjioseg of that sabrament. 

Uartyrology (Gr., martur, and lo{fC 8 , a diwourse) is 
a catalogue or list of those who have sulfercd martyr- 
dom in the cause of Christ, with an account of thoir 
lives and sufferings. Martyrologtcs are very nuiiiv.r- 
ou<4 ; but many of them cooiidu very absurd and 
ridiculous narratives. The Martyrology of Ijluaublus 
was celebrated In tho early Church, and was transited 
into Latin by Jeroiue ; but It ts now lost. Among 
rrotestant Martyrologics Is Fox's hook of Martyra^'n 
which is a valuaMe record of the sutferings of Urn 
English Protestants in the reign of Mary. 

Uartyrs, Festivala of the, in the early Church Were ' 
occasions on whiclt the Christiana as.^embled at ilto { 
graves of the>inartyr8, when orations in coiuiA'udatioo 
of their dcodS and sufferings were delivered, praise and 
thanksgiving offered unto Cod. and the Lords Suf»poc 
administered. On those oceauuns, the rich bestowed 
largely of thoir goods among the poor. 

MASS, fnasA (Lat., wiasa, 8ont),~«*The office 
or prayers used In the Homan Catholic and Greek 
Churches in the celebration of tlie Eucharist, or 
in the consooration of the sacramental bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ. Home 
derive the term from tho Hebrew Mma/i, on 
oblation oji'sacfifioe j others from tboluatin me.m, 
beaxuso, in early ages of the Church, tho 
catechumens, or new converts, were sent away 
before tho ooi^^mtian of the host. Now, at 
the oonclusiou of tho swvico, the deacon says, lie, | 


Missa est {“ Go ; the congregation is dismissed ”). 
The prayers of the mas# arc all in. La tin in the 
Homan Catholic Church, and in ancient Greek in 
the Greek Church. Maas is performed entirely by 
tho officiating priest, stamling before tho altar, 
and attended by a clerk who says tho responses. 
Tho mass is divided into four parts:-— i, the 
preparation, or the prayers made before the 
offering^ which was formerly called the mass of 
the cnti^humens ; 3, the consecration; in which 
the priest consecrates the bread and w'ine, re- 
peating tho words h/)c est cm'tms iMnm^ ^c., and 
then shows tJje people the bread and the cup, 
upon which all tho people kneel down ; 3, the 
breaking of the host and the communion ; 4, the 
]>ORt-commnnion, or thanksgiving, when the 
priest blesses the people. There are differont 
kinds of masses. A high or solemn mass is cele- 
brated by a priost or pi'elate, attended by a 
deacon and subdeaeoii, and is sung by choristers, 
accompanied by the organ and other nuKsical 
instruments ; but tlie piincipal mass on Sundays 
and festivals is also called high mass, though 
there are neither deacons, sub-deacons, nor 
choristers present. A low Or ordinary mass is 
one in which no part is sung, and at which tho 
piiest has no assistant but his clerk. The ordi- 
nary duration of a low mass is half an hour ; tho 
high mass is a long and pompous service. Ev'cry 
member of the Roman Church is bound, undrr 
pain of mortal sin, by one of the precepts of the 
Church, to attend mass every Sunday and on 
certain holidays, called days of obligation, uiiloss 
prevented by sickness or other grove luipeilinumt. 
In every parish church mass is 8ai<l daily, and 
the priest must not break his fast from tho 
prjivlouS midnight until ho has said masn. The 
officiating priest wears five peculiar vestments — 
two of linen, the amioe ami alb, and three of 
silk or precious stuffs, the maniple, stole, and 
chasuble, the alb being girt with a cincture, 
uMally of silken cord. The colour of these 
vestments varic.# at special services, tho colour# 
maile use of being white, red, green, purple, or 
vialet, and black. Embroidery of gold and 
sille'erand precious stones sometimes adoin tho 
voiittDcntB. There are masses of the season, 
I.wt, Advent, Ac., in which the prayers differ in 
some degree from those used in tlie ordinaiy 
mass; and on Good Friday a “mass of tim 
^regftnetified ” is celebrated, in which no coubc- 
cration takes place, but the priest communi- 
^ cates of the Host consecrated on the previous tlay. 
(fiecHoaxO 

Zfeoxdnf of the Ceremonies of the Hass. — The 
following explanation of the mas# and its attendant 
ceremonies is givon byPioart:— x. The priest goe# to 
the altar, in reference to our Lord's retreat with J-iis 
apfwWes to the Garden of Olives, a. Befom he begins 
mass, he says a prejuiratory prayer ; he is then to look 
upon himself as one abandoned of God, and driven out 
of l^Oradise for the sin of Adam. 3. T'he priest makes 
confession for himself and for the people, in which it 
is required that be be free from mortal and venial sin. 
4, The priest kisses the altar as a token of our recon- 
ciilation wltli God. and our Lord's being betrayed wuth 
a kiss. 5. The priest now goes to the oppo.-^ite side of 
the altar, and pu rifles or perfumes It with ioceneo. 
desus tJUrlst Is now supposed to bo taken and boxtml. 

6. The lutroit is said or gung, applicable to the cir- 
cumstances of Our Lord’s being taken before Oaiaphas. 

7. The priest says tho ”Kyiio Blttiaon" (Lord, have 

meiv.y uiion u:»,V in aUusion to rcter?*8 dexjying dtir 
I^td thrice. «. Tho priest, tuming'fbwards the altar 
save, *‘J?ominus vobiocum,” the people returning 
the salutation by ” et cum apiritn tuo,*’ and means 

Christ looking at Feter.. 9. The iNrieet teadt Iho epistle 
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rdating to Joaus buin^ accused before PUftie, to. The 
priest, bowing before the altar, says, '* Mundacor." and 
tlie devotion la directed to our .Saviour's being brought 
before Pilate, and making no reply, xr. The priest 
roods the (Gospel In 'which Christ i« sent from Herod 
tp iMlate ; and tho Gospel Is carried from the right of 
the altar to the left, to denote the o(Terlr4g of It to the 
Gentiles after it had been refused by tho Jews, 13. 
The priest uncovers tho cbalico, and Ibis means the 
stripping of our X^ord in order to be scourged. i\. 
The oblation of the Host ; the priest then kisses the 
altar and oifurs up the Host to reprosenT. tho scourging 
of Gliri^t. 14. The f>ri oat elevates the chalice and then 
covers : this means the crowning with thorns. Js. The 
priest washos his lingers as Pilate watched Ids Uanda ; 
declare.^ Jesus innocent ; blesses the bread and wine, 
blesses the frankincense, and perfumes tho bread and 
wine, &c. 

Ship Mass,— The Af75.9u Nautica, or, less correctly, 
iH‘}A5(i.'5'/.Ya (Dry Mass), consists only of the reading of 
tlie prayers of the inaas, without any consecration of 
the olcuicnta, which might be spilled by tho movement 
of tho ship, 

MASSORAH, mas'So'-ra , — A collection of 
criticAl iiotos ou the Old I'estainent, of great 
>Mlne in establishing the correct text, and of great 
a.itiiiuity but unemtain origin. Tho first traces 
ot it aio found in some ancient works cxx>lain< 
ing tho mode of writing tho synagogue rolls of 
the Pentateuch. The collection was doubtlcKs 
tho work of many ages, and was first committed 
to writing at Tiberias between tho 6th and 9fch 
eeutuiiesof tho Christiiin era. About the iitb 
century, the Great iVfasHorali apt/ '.rod, and 
extracts from it, with the title / bo tSinall 
Masaoiah, afterwards . appeared.^ ,0 final 
aruuigernent of the Mussorah {whicli\..^L4|vritkn 
in vfiiy difficult Cbaldee, with pcrplexmlJ' abbre 
viations, contractions, and symbols) was made by a 
learned Jew, Jacob ben Chajim, of Tunis, and 
juinted at Venice In 15^, in Bombeyg'a 
Ibiljbinical Bible. 

IMASTER, mas' -ter (T^at. ^mnifUter ), — A t ern? 
ilenoting, in a general sense, tho gover* or* 
tliroctor, or owner of a thing ; also one skilled ‘r 
any ijarticulir pursuit of science ; it is uU o 
somet imes used an a title of honour. Among tl; o 
ancient Homans, Ma<jiiftcr, with some qualifying 
word or phtawo, was used as a title of honour ; of 
Mwn^tev k'quitum^^ master of tim cavahy, whi, 
held tho first rank in the army after the dictator.' 
Master of the Ctremomes, an officer iuatitutod by 
James I. for tho more solemn and honourable ro- 
cuption of ambassadors and other j^trangers of 
quality to bo intrcxluced into the royal prosonecii 
The Master of the Hoitsehold is an officer of the 
royal household under the liord Steward, whose 
duties are chiefly the soloctiou and auperintend- 
enco of the servants, and examining certain of 
the accounts. Master of the Uoree^ an official 
having the government and direction of the 
royal stables ; and tho Master of the BuMounds 
attends at and controils tho royal bunts. The 
Master of the Mind and bis deputy are tho 

I ostensible executive heads of that department 
under tho Treasury. Mwdersin Vhanrery woro 
assists uis to the lK>rd Chancellor, usually twelve 
in number ; but these offices were abolished by 
15 k 16 Viet. o. So. Masters of Court are tho 
chief officers under the judges. They intake 
minutes of the proceedtugs and tax bills of costs. 
Metsiers in I/una 0 . (Bee hvBACJt.) Tho Master 
of the BoUs was . the assistant ; of the Lord 
OhanccUpr in Chancery. He has the keeidpg of 
the rolls and grants which pass the Oteai Seal 
and the loooirda of Chancery, ^ formeily ad- 


ministered equity in the Bolls Oouit, now 
abolished. 

In the Koyal Kavy, a wa« fvnmf'r'yauotlh'cr 

clurged aitJi the tUuy of tho utiJor 

tlie geuerai orflers of tho taptalxi. V. ff v. 
the tide was abolished, that of “ navuMiDv.. oaut" 
being subsfitutetl, with an imprenni 
etstiis. Tlio i»iy ranges from xas U' y.s a t\viy. 

A Mastcr-at-Arms is a ;HjUy officer oh'u^( *1 «iili the 
care and Instnicriou in the use of siUiiJI ami',, .mtl the 
maintenance of {li.scipline and uidet among Llxe uew. 

MASTER AND SKRYANT. -'-in I.tw, a 

certain relationship, constituted by mutual con- 
Hciit, whereby a person calU in tho as.sistaucif of 
others, whero bis own skill and labour are not 
aurticient to carry out bis own banihOfc,s or pur- 
pose. iSucb arrange men tft are subjuft to tin- 
laws that govern ordinary contracts, and nmst. be 
entered into voluntarily, and by persons tpialitu-d 
to give their consent. The law will not regard 
the most formal contnicl, if it aiipeiir to have 
boon extorted by force or fear, or obtaiueiJ by 
fraud. Tho eNistonco of ilit* contract may bo 
proved by writing, or, within certain limits, by 
witnessca ; and it may ^,)nlcLimea bo inferred 
fromcircumbtanccs. Tho dut ivs to be performed, 
tho recomfieuso for tlu>so. duties, and tho dui'a- 
tion of the contract, arc mattiis of arrangement; 
or they may be guided by ciustoin; but nn) cus- 
tom will prevail against express stipulatifm. A 
master or mistress la not legally bound t<i give a 
character ; but If a good elmnicter be given l-n an 
UTidcsf‘i V ing servant, the person giving such cha- 
racter is liable to action by the uew ma.ster, and, 
if the servant baa been Kuilty of robbery, will 
have to compensate for fcbo losa, If a bad oha- 
juoter be untraly und malicionsly given, tho 
person giving it will be lia))h) to an action for 
aofamation, though both the truth and the malico 
tequiro to be proved. Hersons representing thom- 
selvfr.s to be masters and giving false ch.uiioters. 
are liable to be Hummarily convicted and lined 
£20. In gemual, a master i« liable, civilly and 
sometimes crituinHlly, for wrxmgs committed by 
his servant in the course t>f or under cover of 
hw employ ; but ho is not ariswcmble for the 
wdlful miiifuaaauce of his servant, who has wholly- 
lost .sight of his duty. Of servants there are 
several kinds. Menial or dornealio servants are 
[^generally engaged at a fixed amount of wages per 
' annum ; but there is generally no express stipu- 
iatiou as to the time the service is to last | and 
when the terms are not otherwise ilefined, it is 
generally understood tliat either mrty may ter* 
ininuto the service upon a moutu\s warning, or 
ui»on payment of a month’s wages. CMerks, 
tutors, governesses, &c., though in a sense memal 
! (inlra tneenia), cannot, like common dounsticfi, 
I be turned off at a month’s notioo, if there be no 
I ft^pulation to that offect ; for such are under 
I stpwi to bo engaged by the yoirr (at least if the 
i Wittes or salary be jtxvyable by the year or quarter), 
j If f yearly servant bo ilisrnisSed before tho year 
' expires, for misconduct which will justify Jiifi 
1 dl^issal, ho is not entitled to wages even for 
I that , part of the time which he has served. A 
’ servant may b© lawfully dischargt-d for wilful 
disobedience^ gross immorality, habitual negli- 
genoe, or incompetence. Any person enticing 
away^ or inflicting a i»erBona 3 injury on, a servant, 
or saucing a female servant, ami thereby caus- 
ing, loss to the master, is liable to liave an action 
brought against him for damages. In the case of 
the bankruptcy of a master, preference is given 
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io \i cH»o ami Imt oviiy to 

the extent of vwo month?»’ wftSs^^Sr *ho Wirvant 
boin^ ftu Ordinary rrcditoi (or any f m thcr amount, 
A mu+itnr in not bound to itrovule im;d>c,'d attend- 
anoe for a servant. iJy the Miwttor a>nl Bdt'vant 
Act, 1&O7, ptiHiied as a result of the rcpoidi of a 
ParUfttaent6,ry CJomniittoo, it was jn’Ovirlcd that 
<;‘ither a m'tster or a si-rvaufc, if ucrj^iievcd, couhl 
lay an Infomjatiim befortt a magiataa.to (in Scot- 
land, a shirriR), who will i'^suo a summons calling 
<m the person accusnl to an'^wer the cluirge. 
Tho court has power to order a ItUfilTnont of the 
contract hy the parly adiuflgod io h+i in default, 
and can, acrcnling to the oirouuishtnoos, daoWo 
the »<srvjLnt'’H wa^cs to be forfeito<l ; ov it can annul 
tiUo coritiaofc Jtud ap}>«rtion iii« wages due uudor 
it ; oi^it uiny xulliofc a fmo of not mure thau 4?ao, 
or inhict damagi-s, rocovorable by exccutrum, or, 
in defrUiiti, can aentenoe the liuily to im]>mon- 
rnent. without Uardlaboiu-, fora term not exceed- 
threo i4>ontha, or, iu oaao of malicious and 
uvajiCerated injury, the impriBonmont nmy bq 
nccompanifd by haul hibom. (JoueideruUlc cUs- 
IK4 tisfttction having been oiiuacd by the working of 
i hia Act, a Hoyid Oornmiasion io imiuirc into its 
workifig was appointed in 1874. A unrstor can- 
not, by way of correction, ©vea moderntoJij' IhwI 
his sorvanl or labouaor in husbimdry, or other- 
wise, ns ho taught his child or apprentice j and if 
lie do «o, the servant may lawfuUy depart or ob- 
tain hi» discharge by ajjpiicatiou to a. justice, and 
flupI»ort nurvotion for battery. 

i:mplay«jV . 34 ir>hiiity Act, lteOi~Hy fcjds Act ( 4 ? & 
44 Viet. «. 4)j>, a worhrwui, or hlu parsonal mpresenta- 
tivrs, can rceovet cotr.pcuHr.tlon from Ms employer for 
IftjurICK caused hy srjy ‘'defuct in the con<lltioft of the 
ways, iftachluery, or* idnut cunneclad with or 

uMtst In the busmcpi? of the onploj^cv,’' but not unleaa 
the dofeot "arose trow, or had not been dlBoovered or 
reauiiUcd, owingto the we«H«aoce of tin* euiployer,’' or I 


■which dpuin.s tho existence of n soul in man 
Ofijmblr of «:n-vi\iiig the body, but ytd believes iu 
tho rcamroction of the body and a fuliitn s>tato of 
TOwards nmd puuialirnmii. Again, thnro arc 
those mtttcriEtlifBts who deny the oxiistencc of 
4inytiuug in this world but mtittcr, and cjmsc- 
tjiiuntly do not believe in the existence of ft Deity, 
or in a fiFturo atato. The lust of these are 
fttvictly and ijurcly atheiets. (Kec* Atidti-xM.) Dr. 
iT’iestloy has njorc clearly and fully than any 
other |»v»*8on eiei^oundod the principles of material- 
Jura iu the efcriefc souse of the word. He denios 
the exbteutic of an intiwatorial )>niiciple in man, 
toausQ betiiiuks that it conld not ovist in union 
wiili A rnaterhil body ; and because he thinks 
that all the mental plioiiomcna may be explained 
by “ medullary vibration,'* aanl othci sui>iK>sod 
movements of the iimtoTial parte. Tho corporeal 
and mental facuHit.s are mherent iu tho same 
8ul»«tauce ; grow, iii»en, and ilccay togeiher ; and 
whenever the system is dissolved, it comiriinjH m 
a state of dihsolution HU it shall please tho 
Almighty Being, who called it into (‘xisteiu’e, to 
restore it to life agoin. In this view the qucbtion 
of mafccvittlisjn is not, perhaps, of so luncla eon- 
sequence as some may imii;iiuo. Its advocatc.s 
deny that thuir doctrine milniatca agaitist tho 
hope of a resurrection; on tlie contrary, they 
tnaiuhiin that it points out “more lully tlio 
necessity and xaluo of a rcsuri’cctioii from tJio 
dead,** on which alone tliey say tliat the stored 
tvf'iters build all tlieir hope of a iutuie life ; tor 
fchcapoBtlc PaulsEiys, “ It the dead rise not. then 
is not t/hrist risen,** &c. (i (W. xv. iIj), 
viw'B wore At one time held by l*ol» rt Tin 11,* 
though he afterwards saw reason to change frhi'ui. 
Hatcrialisin almost of necessity invohis ilu* 
dootihu's of Sociniaiiiftm and philosophio il m ' cs- 
sity. Tho great oiijectioii to it is tlmi it is 


of some pewn So his employ authonaad to see to euch J mjphilosophicAl. It rests ontiroly upon Itvpo 
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tiu* iMj ary iiTishs from regulations made by the rule >9 or — - 

f>y*‘ Jaws of tho employer, or from pardcular iostrac- jd<‘ptfJids upon mattci' for its development iu man, 
turn (cl van by hhn (unless the byodaws haw been wvery property of mind and every property ohstn v- 
wiiicMonod by a Secretary of State or the J^oord of .^hle in ruattar aro so essentially diJfeivi.t, t!;at 
iMdu, or other department of Government); or by fh« irW of homivcennitv ‘ti tho two Kiih',{ 
roanan of the noeUganco or a Signalman or other tieraon ? , MibSu.uci., 

Sn r,)ui service of ft railway company, compottMtion nQtbo admitted except on much s lougm 

I'Mwverablu, but shah not exceed an equivalent to thtf evideucc than matmalists have yet he(‘u ftliic t-* 
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caHoiAtftd fcaniings for throe jears precoiUng tlvj 
injury. A county court in l^rnglaml, a fclierUf '» court 
in Scotland, ov a civil bill court lu Ireland, have 
diution iu such coses. 

MATE thi> Iloyal Navy there used to bo 
A gmdo of oftlcm rankod betwoftu tho UoutQttau,tB 
ttud nUdabipmun, styled, mates ; but in 
pTOsent «Uy, tho tiwm h»& given plm>o to tbo 
apiioUiitiou There arc, iioivo\,sr, 

atill mat fit ma/ei, and 

gtfyain'i 'iffUtWi, which are the deputies uf 
otticei's, selected from the ci'ow. 

MATEllIALISlg^^,-w-;cw. - A 
philosng^hiual term otnumniy used to charaofeer- 
iao such systems as deny the e.\is tenet) of a 
ifinrituftl or immaterial piinoiple iu man ayiart 
flora matter. l«Vom tho loose and general w«y 
in which tho term l« used, it ombmccs pyatems 
that differ wid^iy fi*om eaidi otimr, A very 
inodided system of mafeirtaHsm, if, indeed, it 
ought to be Called mater ialitm at all. is one 
wdiieh, wliUe admitting the oxistencK- of a soul, 
atti>mpts to ftcwmnt for tho various mental phe- 
MOmona by phyi^ie^I causes. T‘hon there is wliat 
wo may tenia th^lmfeerwOiam of Dr. IMeatley, 


bring forward. Until it can lu? imludivvly 
established that tho modes of uml tlio 

modes of are alike uUiimUAjly lufiwi able 

to one common aulmta noo, the la wy of a sound 
philosophy deinaml the ascription' of tlie one olusy 
of nh*?nomona to one substunco, teimed matte r, 
a»Hd the other class of phonoraenu to another 
snibstoncc termoil mind. Much mipchief i.s often 
done. philosophy by mixiug up llio results of 
oiismiitdon with wlmt can only be matter of 
conjecture. A recont writer say.*!, “ By the tebrn 
‘ raatorialists,* when properly used — which is not 
very often the case — the render may uuderstaiui 
one who denies the exisrtetice of any sniritual 
being ; but by the term ‘ materialistic,’ all thoko 
philosophies and forma of thougJit whidi ten<l to 
pv<i prominence to the outer or qiliysioal w'orld, 
in eontrsBt with the inner orapkituul.” 

lifIATlKS,.tu)(i'-uM. (JSsjOiUtONioAiHociia.) 

MATTHEW, ST.,, GOSPEL OF, 

maW-yiit is the first in order of the four Gospels 
of the New Testament, and is generally Ivelieved 
to have been the first writteut; but the exact 
date is unknown. Opinion is divided as to 
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vWitjtht r Uofipd was ouiriually \vrifct<'ii in 
<>n'ek or or whethor MaUlicAv di<l aot 

wiilp It in buth buiiiuai^eK. Ou tbo ^'I'niiinoutvss 
and autln-uiicity ot St. Matfiiuw's Uospei wo 
have tho jnoststitii'f.'iuloiy ovidwiico, thouijh tjuu-o 
have boon critias to caU them in ouestioa. Tim 
(hjsjxd of St, Matth(*w% as comjHxrwl with tiio 
-other ftofipels, is cluura.Ctovi^'cd by the clcan)n«»s 
aiul particularity wdrli which many of our Saviour's 
dificoiu'.seM and moral instructions are rohited; 
and, speaking generally, it may l>e said that the 
narration of our Lord's actioivjt is commonly 
made subssrvi'mt to Hie instiuctions which arc 
introduced. ^Die stylo is everywhere plain luul 
perspicuous. Thi^t fJoKped was evidently prunarily 
written for Chri.siians of Jowish descoiit m Pfilva* 
tme. Every oircumstance is carefully pointed 
out whieh might tend to strengthon the faith of 
that pcoide, and every nnncoossary expression is 
Avoided tln).t might tend to obstruct it. Every- 
>iJicrc there is kqit in view the evolution of tlm 
twofold title of the vt«rse, ‘'Won of Dovid,'^ 

Son of Abialnim.” This CJoh})o 1 consists of four 
parts : — i, On the infancy of Jesus Ciiiist (i. ii.); 
a, the disconrtca and actions of John thi5 lUptist 
prejiamtory t'.o our Saviour’s coinmeneing His 
jnddic ministry (ui. — iv. iii; .1, the discourses 
Mud uetious of Christ in Galiloc, by which Ho 
<leinonsfcrati'd that He was the Measiah (iv. 12-— 
xs. 10) ; 4, containing the traiisacticms relative 
to the pii.ssion and resurrectioii of Christ (xx. 17 
— xx\iii.) 

JM A U ND A Y-THXTRSH A Y, in the Church, 
is the Thm-^ilay before Easter, being the day on 
* whirh our JiOid il1^timlod the holy sitemmout of 
tho l^iord’s Su])pcir. The name Tnaundrty is suiil to 
7 ^' a coiinption of rnandali [dira muodaii^ day of 
tiic* ooTnmanJment), in. allusion to the command' 
jr.eiu whieh our Saviour gave on this day after 
'IV as) ling His dihciples’ feet, to love ono anoihor, 

< Hhi rs Mipi)o.s(; tliat the name Is from the makmdiK 
or biiskots of gifts, whicli Christians wort>> in flm 
way of pivfl, ntiijg to oaoh otlier on this in 
token ot mutual afl'ection. It is customary in 
sonic parts of the Continent for bishops, eoveil 
*‘igns, and otheis to wash the feet of twelve. J 
pri'snuK ou this day ; and in this country it ii 
still the custom of the lord almouer to distribute, 
certain royal donations to the poor in the rojal 
clinpid at Whitehall on Maonday-Thnvaday. 

MAYA, mi'-pah, in tliu mythology of the 
Hindoos, the ixiraonificd will of the l^iuprome 
Hoing. 

MAYOR, maif-or (Lat., m/tjor ; Pr,, 
is the chief rnagiAferatc in n boiough or Conwirate 
town, and in Loudon, York, and Dnbnn i» 
styled lord mayor. Tlicir powers and duties 
dij^pend goncraliy on the provdshnia of charterK, 
cornornre usagea, or expresss onactmentx in Acta 
of Vatlinuient. They are elecied annually, and 
are justices of the jx^aco pro tempore. 

MAY(Jli OF THE PALACE. (^ccMajob 
MEOHITA ltliSTS, 

«rs of Mechit.ar da l*etro, an Armenian Chri»tian, 
^ who in 1701 founded a religious aociety at Con* 
atantinople for the pni^oso of vprciuHng a khow- 
Irnlge of the old AmenW language and writings. 

ATEDICAL JTJEISPBUBENOE is that 

■donortment of science in which inetiici) kiiow> 
le^o is called in to the aid of logiMUtion, and 
conaista in the application of the. jpunatpl^ of 
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medical scienoo to thv udmiidstration of justice 
and the preservation of the public hi-wUlu Even 
a.s early i\s the irii.ni acimi of the IVbmir ecanmny, 
we find a medural jurLspvudonvo, when, 

tho judges apt'' enjoined to cvmsuU the prirstH, 
Who were tlftn the oiiiy iilivxicinnw, or. the modus 
of distinguishing leprosy fitnn other diseases, ho. 
In ancu'id Crtiece, though the priiK'iph,R o*’ medi- 
cal science wore successfully cultivated, they 
seem to liaYc hoiin little cmydoyed in IcgiHiution. 
In the Jii.Rtinian Code wi- fii^ vciy obvious tmoe.s 
of th^j vohition between memehio andhivv. Hut 
ilio origin of medical jurisprudent as u science 
oaniiut bu considcicd to date further buck than 
the muldle iho uiih century, when the celc' 
brated (jaroHninn (Jijiuinal Code w«« publislieil 
ill Qorinany. 'i'hi.^ Codc ot Olmrlea V. oujoinod 
the magistrate, in all c:vsos of doubt, rospwating 
asserted pregnancy, infanticide, the inctiaw of 
homicide, ami other casch of thuith hy^ violonco, 
to consult the upinioJiK of living luedieal men ; 
for,ainguhu'ly enougli, the.histiuiai) Coile refem'd 
the tleuisioii of medical ipieKtions, not hi living 
witueases, but to “ the autlioiuy of the Jeftr«r<i 
Hipp<»cratcs, ’ J.)urin" flie latter part of llu» 
lOili and the ctttlifjr part of the 17th century, 
medical jurisprudence made mtirked pr<igieMS. 
The U'luka of Dr. iybiifitisswjn on jausoiib, and of 
Drs. IJcck, Traill, and 'raylor, maybe icfei u*d 
to, as in tJicir latest editions being the luof- t aide 
and complete treatise.*} in our language on mediwil 
Jurispnidenoe. 

MEDdJDIE, *rk*d'-7V-(ri<.’.--A Turkish order 
of five claHRCs, conferring dcooiatious for“Ki'al, 
honour, and loyally.” It wim instituted after 
the Orimenn war, the sUvrs and badges of tlio 
order being largely ooufuired upon Iht* llntudi 
officers w'ho aasuded In that t/amjwiign. -* 

AIELROORNE A.I>M 1 N 18 THATK>N. 

--On the retirement of Ear I U>ey, July g, 
■Vnicoimt Melbourne became First Loni of tlio 
IV asury; but his .mJniMiry wuft.dismisstjd by 
William lY., on the f<dlowlng Xovcnihcc. Tho 
Heconil MoUx)unie Admiaiwtratiffln was formed in 
April, on the tv^njuation of Sir Eoberb 

Teel, and histt d until August 30, 1841, when Sir 
Kobcit Teel r(‘tnrued to oiJioe. 

MELOIf ITES, Yiid'-kitea , — A sect of li)astm’n 
^Christians dating from the tifth century, who, 
while acknowledging the auiliority of tho Ti^ie, 
util] adhere to the liturgy of th« Eastern (jhuich. 

AIEHORATIOXS, Jt-w’-cf/'flAaiw. - A 
toi'Tii in Scotch I^aw, used to dt'irotethc imprtivr- 
mmts made by a tenant ou the birm or cstedo 
he rents, nnd if ho is turned out piomatuioly 
Or abruptly, ho is entitled to compensation. 

MENNONIT'ES, men'-iwmtica. - -TJio namo 
Apjdiod to tho ArtahaptiifU of Kleliuril,ixTter they 
had placed themsolves under tlio Je.-rdenddp *>f u 
native of iTTloslaiid. nainoil Menuo, -wdio engaged 
to abate the fanatic zeal of his nirw followrj's. 
[$&} Anabavtisw.) 
MESSENahHl-AT-ARMS, 

An crf?i<M}r employed to execute the writs ifthued 
from the euperior oourta in Iscotlorul. E.ach 
raewengcr is obliged to find security for tho 
proper perf^nMmee of his cjffictal dirtuw, which 
require to be executed with great pcsoisimi, »» 
they ore not only aiiKmabW to questhms regard- 
iog tho liberty of the subject, but upon the !C|?a.I 
AcuurAcy of BQzno of their acts tire title to landed 
property may afterwards dejieud. 
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MESSENGER, KING’S or QUEEN’S. ! 
— Oei’tain officers employed under the sccrotiir ios of 
state, who are keiit in reatlincss to curry des- 
patches either at homo or abroad. They were 
formerly employed for servuijj; the secretaries 
warrants for the apprehcuiiiou of povaona accused 
of hiai» treason ; and in such cases it was not at 
all uncommon to detain their prisoners at their 
own houses. As a remarkable instance of this 
practice, we may mention that in the ye.ar 17^3? 
the ambassado! 4^ Moiocco was taken into 
custody by a king’s messenger, on January 9, 
nud was nob released until July 14, a space of six 
rnontiia, 

MESSIAH, Hebrew word sig- 

nifying “ tbo anointed,” and applied, ns expres- 
sive of erniuiMice, to ou*‘ (Saviour. In the Greek 
tmuslation fioin tlio original, the wuid K lead 
C/trtgfon . whence our Glnist. It was the custom 
of the Jewish nation to anoint all high personages, 
as kings, .Vc. ; and thus the title was ajiplied to 
Jesus by the Jewish CMnistians. 'I’he Jews, how- 
ever, deny tliat the Messiah has yet corno, and 
they are looking out for and expecting His ar- 
rival, lu order that tlieir king<lom and nation 
may be resUned to its former elevation. 

MESSUAGE, in(s'-n'uj.~'- An liluglish legal 
term, used to denote a dwtflliug-hou>e and aineco 
of laud adjoining. 

METAFILVSICS, met'-a-jh iLi (Or., vieluy 

after ; physics, from natute).— 

A term meaning, in its widest signiJicatiou, I ho 
jiliiloaophy or science of the iTiitnl. Liteially, it 
moans that which comes o/'Ur fht/iirn^ and vvas 
pjobably intimdActured by Andronicas Khodicus, 
the first c«httn’ of Aristotle’s works, and ap]>lied 
Kiy him to a coi tain collection of that philosopher's 
disseitatioiiH which he placed in order ajttr t\iOi,o 
treatises 1 elating to physics. As those disserta- 
iious related to the mind and ceitaiu moiit’iV 
((loblems, the word has now cotno to mean, in its' 
widest sense, all that braiicli of science which j 
iuvestigatCH nud describes the laws and [vropcrtics 1 
of our mental oiganizatwu. Consideied in its 
more senses, it 's synmiyinons with (i)< 

or that branch of science w'hicU ' 
de,),b particularly with tho phenomena of mind • 
.such as the facts ot oouseiouHiiess ; and (2) witji 
ihiioh^iy^ i.i'.j the rational inferences to h« <lo- 
lived from those idienomena, 'I’his, of course, 
includi'S tho problem of Pareption. Huder tho 
branch Ontology, inetapliysivians consider whajj; 
may bo called Inferential i'sychology, tho Ihiing 
of Uod ; the immortality of the soul, &c. Ijid*’.ed, 
it may be »ui<l that ontology <leala almost wholly 
with boHefs of all kinds. CoNsciouANKSrf.) 

It will be scon that mataphysics is one of the 
widest of subjecta, and one ufion wlucli there is 
great diversity of opinion. (ii‘)V aho the other 
articles m this work referring to branches of tho 
subject, such aa Pekckption, Commox Sbnsk 
]> uri.oyopMv, Kantian PHiLOsjoriiY, &e., &o.) 

METAYER, tenant of a 

farm who gives his landlord a portion of the pro- 
duce in plaoo of money rent. The term has boon 
largcdy used by some writers and speakers on 
political economy, who advocate this system a.H 
Buporior to that of I’laying; rent in coin. Thoro 
are others#^ however, who believe that such a 
system woi^ld bo very disastrous. 

MBTE^trSYOHOSTS, 

{Gr., m^i,l>oyoad ; and ernfmehOt I aniinato), — 


The supposed transmigration of souls from one 
body to another. Thi.s idea belongs to the olde.st 
religions of India and Egypt. Pyth.agoias, who 
is said to Uav€i borrowed his notion from tho 
Egyptians, held that after deatli men’s souls 
passed into other bodie.s, of this or thut^ kiiul, 
according to the life they had led. Tins is also 
a prominent feature in the systems ol IJrahmin- 
ism and liuddhisin, which represent the soul 
as passing after death into the body of a higlver 
or lower animal, os a reward of virtue or a 
penalty for vice. Human life bs regarded only 
as a link in a chain of conditions tliiongh w'hu h 
the soul passes in a long career or procoshiou from 
CtoiI and returns to Him. A period ot 12,000 
divine years, cack embracing 360 human years, 
is a-ssigned as the period for transform, ations and 
purification, after which the soul receives its re- 
ward of being ab.sorbed in the divine nature, 
riato maintained the prc-existence of the soul 
before its appearance in man, and that of this 
prior state it n taim d some dim reminiscouces. 
Aftor death, occoiding to ik peculiar qualities, 
it seeks a now body suitable to it. Eveiy ^oul, 
according to Inin, letuins to its original soineein 
10,000 yojis. The idea of motem[tsycliosi.s sub- 
sequently appears in the speculations of the Neo- 
Platouisls, in the Cabala of the Jews, and even 
, in the writings of Oriuen. In recent times tho 
theory was ieviv<‘,d by Fourier. 

METHODISTS, meth' ‘Od-ints. — Under this 
term aie compiohended twopiincipal and seveial 
tiubonlmato seels, having totally distinct gov- 
erning 01 ganizations. Tlio two grand sections 
also differ from each other upon points of doctrine, 
the one professing Arrainiaii, the other Oahin- 
istic, sentiments. The former are tlio followers 
vof John Wt'.sley, and known as “ Wesleyan. 

' /Methodists,'' the latter arc followers of George 
'Wliitcfield, and commonly teiined Oalvimstie 
, Methodists. The Wesleyan Methodists comprise 
i the “Original OonneMon,” *’ New Connexion, ^ 
“iTimitive Methodists,” “Ihblo Christians,” 
t “ United Methodist Free Chnreh,” and “ Wes- 
I leyun Reformers.” Tho Calvinisiic Methodists 
b are tho “ Countess of Huntiiigdoirs Connexion,” 
i and “Welsh Calvinistic Metluxli^^ts,” The doc- 
• trines held by tlie Weshyans arc Kubstanfi- 
1 ally according with the articles of the J^stab- 

- li.sUed Church, interpreted in their Armiiiian 
, sense. They miiint.uii the doctrines of oiigvnal 
i depravity, an unlimited atonement, justification 
t by faith, and a divine asaur-ance of ae.eei>iance 
5 with God. AVrslcy di.stinctly dcclartd himself an 
, AiRibdan on the subject of predestination, under- 
i standing it in a sense not contrary to tho doctrine 
) of redemption, and the possible salvation of tho 
; whole human race. The public services of tho 
9 Methodists present a combination of the for mb of 
r the Clhurch of England with the usual practice of 
> dissenting churches. In tho larger chapels, the 
5 Oliurch liturgy is used, and in all the sacrament 

IS administt'rcd accordiug to the Church of 
England rubric. Love-feasts arc occasionally 
celebrated, and on the last day of every year a 
' solemn midnight meeting, called a watch-night 
service, is held. One principal feature of Method- 
ism is the system of classes, each being composed 
of about twelve persons, one of whom is aiixiopited 
leader, whose duty it is to meet his class once a 
week, converse with each m^fnber, bear from him 
a shitement of his spiritual condition, and give 
$ appropriate counsel, A society consists of one 

- or more of these elasses, and several of these 
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societies form a circuit, which Kcnorally iucluflcs 
a town aiul the neighbouring villages. Tiio |)uhUc 
worship of these societies m each circuit is cou- 
tlucteil by two desciiptions of preachers, — the one 
clerical, the other lay. The former are set apart 
entirely for the work of the ministry, and ai*e 
su ppoi'ted by f u nds raised for that jmri'mse. From 
one to four of these “itinerant preachers’* are 
appointed annually, for not excoeamg throe years 
iu siiocessiou, to each olrcuit. I’hcir ministry is 
not confined to any particular chapel, but they 
act interchangeably according to apian gcneially 
re-made every quarter, a preacher seldom 
oflleiating more than one Sunday in a chapel 
without a change. The lay or “ local” preachers, 
as tlu-y are called, follow secular callings, and 
lircach on the Sundays at the places arranged for 
them on the above plan. Besides preaching in 
the various cha]>(ilH in their respective circuits, 
the itiijorank preachers administer the sacraments 
of ba[)tisin and the Lord’s Supper. One or other 
of them, according to arrangement, meets evei‘y 
clahs in ids circuit once every quarter personally, 
converses with every member, and distributes to 
all who have walked orderly during the past 
three mouths a ticket of memborship. One of 
the ministers in each circuit acts as sujieiiu- 
tendent. The highest Wesleyan court is the 
C<Miteieiu;e, composed exclusively of miidsters. 
It del ives its authority from a dce<l of dcclaiation, j 
executed by Mr. Wesley iu 1784, and which pro- 
vuled ilia t after his death too persons, named in 
the deed, being preachers and expounders of 
(iod’s Holy Word, should exercise the authority 
which Nl’esloy liunself possessed to a|q>oint 
]>reao}H‘rs to the various cliapcls. Vacancies arc 
to bo filled up by the remainder nt tlio annual 
conference. lle()resentatives selected by the dis- 
tiict meetings, ami sucli other luinistera as are 
aiiiiuiiited or permitted to attend, are allowed to J 
take part in the proceedings, and oven to vote, | 
tliinigli no tlecisioii is binding that has not the ' 
sanction of the legal hundred. 1 'hc Conference j 
iiiuht sit for at least five day.s, and nut moic than 
tliiee weeks. It examines into the moral and' 
mimstorial character of every preacher, receives 
candidates on tiial, admits ministers into the 
connexion, and ajipoiiits preachois to particular 
cii cults or stations. It also oxeroises a general 
suiaiintendence over the various institutions of 
the b.idv, including the appointment of various 
committees. 

History of Methodists and Methodism. — In 1729, John 
\Ve»iloy, when a fellow of Lincoln I’oUege, Oxford, 
with his brother Charles and a few others, began to 
hold small evening meetings for religious exercises. 
The name of Methodists was given to them on account 
of tJieir regularity and striotnesa of conduit. The 
society was broken up by the departure of the Wesleys 
for Georgia, as cliapHtis for the colony which had been 
planted tliere. They returned to England in 
Hitherto they had held the opinions of extreme High 
Churchmen ; but a change having taken place In their 
views, they were deliarred from oflleiating in the pul- 

} )it, and hail recourse to preaching in private houses, 
lelda, or waysides. The result of their preaching was 
a general awakening on the subject of religion through- 
out the land, and their foUow'ers became so numerous 
that it was ueecssary to form them into societies, and 
to draw up certain rules for their guidance. The only 
condition of inenibershlp wjia “ a desire to flee from 
the wrath to come, and be saved from their sins/' 
Members, however, after admission were expected (i) 
to abstain from doing harm, by avoiding evil of every 
sort, as (ju^^relling, fighting, drunkunuess, swearing, 
pcufatiing the Lord's day, uncharitable or unprofitable 
conversation, the buying and selling of uncustomed 
goods, &c. ; (2) to do good of every possible soii, and, 


as far as powble, to all men ; ( 0 to wtlciid upon all 
the ordlnimces of God. Thy i»«H:uUaiities of the Wes- 
leyan polity now developed theinvelves, iti June 
i!^ 44 » the first conference was held In London ; the 
ditfereut parts of the kingdom were divided into 
circuits, and lay preachers were appolut.ed. 

Statistics of Members, ftc.^Jn the “Original Con- 
nexion," to which the gbove remarks inahdy applv, 
there were, in i88j, in Great llritaln, 393,754 oi»vniy 
professed members; 40,653 in embers “on trial; 

1S40 ininlsters and 81 “ on trial," with jio siqiyr- 
numeries. In Ireland and Irish Misaious. there viere 
in the Maine year, 24,47s inembfera and 776 numbers 
“on trial loo uunlxters and 18 “on trial," with 43 
8U]>erDUnicriea. Thoro are also numerous mlsshuis 
with about 00,000 intiiiberN and n.t'oo “on trial," 
with al>out 4rH) mlimters and voo “on trial,'' and 19 
suiienmmerarics. The body xiossenses about 7,(xx.u‘ha- 
peU in Great Britain. 

Other Methodist Sects. - The Meth/nU»i Nev^Connerion 
originated in a diiputn that took place soon after 
Wesley's death in 17^1, regarding liie adiiiiHsion of the 
laity to some |>articipation in tbe govcrnniont of the 
body. In the Grlgiiml t\>nnexl<»n all authority is 
virtuallv vested in the presichers ; the New Gonnevion, 
on the contraiy, adiults the prineiplo of lay pvrttcljta' 
tion in church govorunjcut. The separation took ida^'c 
in 1797, ainl the New (Jonnexion was formed under 
the leadership of the Rev. Alexander Kilhain. In 
doctrine, and all the essential and distliuHvo feiitun,4 
of Wesleyan Methodism, they are both alike ; Ilut 
Anninlan tenets, and the ont'ino of ih!< Icsiustical 
machinery, comprising classes, oircuibs, districts, and 
conference, are the same In both. There aie about 
1,400 ministers and lay preachers, 3'>,oo<> members, and 
.^5o chapels. 

The JVtwdfiw. Mcthodhtu, sometimes known hk the 
ifnn/rr.v, originated in Stalford.shiro, in i 3 io, in con-e- 
qucMce of a desire among certain jK'rsons to revise the 
Mpiiit and bwvour of the twuly preachers. Their 
ifoctrinos and eccICHmstlcal polity aie .similar to tho.sn 
of the Original ttonnexhui, except lu the adnilstdon of 
lay ineinbcrs to the « ’onferonte. Tim Society employs 
alwut 17,000 ministers ami lay preachers, has 21x1, (xo 
meinberH, and 4,4vs:> chapels. 

The Ihhle Cfirinttonf, orBryanltos, are not tlie result 
of any soceHsion from the Metliodi^it Ixidy, but grew up 
osnn Independent oominunlty, and adouted the cssen 
tial principlus of Mothtxllam. Uh founder w iw one Win 
O'Bryan, a Wesley, an local preaolur in <^>nnMill, wlio 
left that bodyiu 1^15, and began to foi in societies iijK'n 
tlie Methodist plan. In doctrine, they do not. dilfu 
from the other Ixnlies of .\rtmiiian Methodists, TIuk 
, nic about 1,700 ministers and lay prenchera, 24,0 
' ineuiben, and si'c, C‘]»ai>el.s. 

' 'Hho fy^t'.'ilfyon Mt-tlmdiU originated in a 

dispute ill 1S44 regarding the caLiibUvhnicnt of a thoo- 
logleal institution, and one udni-iter wJu> 0]>poHed it, 
and certain of his syinpathiJserH, weie ox]»cIlcd from 
the connexion, and formed a new body The lay ele- 
nient has here more influence in matters of church 
disvipline than with the Old Gonne.vlou, and the An^ 
nual ABScmbly (answ’ering to the Conference) is com- 
X)0£iod of ftuch itinerant and local preaclieis and others 
as the circuitB, societies, or churches may elect, the 
number of representativoB being regulated by the miin- 
l)cr of couBtltuenta -circuitB with less than '-.00 uuMn 
beiUBcndlng one; from 500 to inoo, two; and above 
looo, three re)>rcM*iitativf;B 'J'hiM body lias latidy be 
coiuc united with n nuinberof thoAVesleyan UcforMcr.s, 
under the name of the Unit^'d Mithoifi'il Fivr {‘hunlwn. 
About 3,500 ministers and lay jireachcrH are engagrtl 
in the work. The meinbei-s number nearly 
and there are about 1,240 chapels. 

The ifrfcrnw'r/rBeparoted from the t Original 

Connexion In 1850, in consequence of tho expulsion of 
; certain ministers, who refused to reyindiato all con- 
nection with certain anonymous para phletK, icfiectlng 
against certain proceedings of Iho Conference. It is 
calculated that this proceeding led to the loss vl 
joo.ooo members to the connexion. The li^formcre 
however, do not wish to be regarded fw a Bcuarate 
church, or even as an indei»endcnt connexion, but 
pitifess a high reganl for the cominunlou from which 
they coo&idei tlieraselves to have been illegally ex- 
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mUwU Nearly a half of them liave, hovrever, a$ 
alr^jr 9tat€id» united tkexxMelvue vwith the Wei^ymi 
JHetho^t Assodal^tu 

The i^aimnUliG wm the followers of 

Oedrge Whitofteld,, after ho separated from Wesley, on 
the dootrlne of el^ion. Tlie only sects now existing 
of this class are the COuntese of Uuntingdon’s Coo- 
nextea and the Welsh tlalvinifl«(? Methodists, most of 
the oittier congregations havnm bauome graduaJly ab- 
lk)r1>ed into the Coogregationai body. The Countess of 
Uiuitingdon was one of those that were deeply iHV“ 
pressed hy the preaching of Whiteflold, and by his 
adelee assumed a kind of leadership 0''^er hlS 
foUowom, erecting chaptds, appointing preachsts, and 
eethbliehlng a eoUeght The docrlues of this oonnex** 
Ion ju*e fwlmost identical with those of the Clmroh of 
Jiogland, and the form of worship does not differ 
matevialiyv Jn ecchffllAstJcal government, the coiigre- 
gailoiml polity is practically aduptutl. The Welsh Calr 
t)inutic MfUmiidft (^wiuated from the preachings of 
one Howel Harris, aboat 1 7 j6, Tlie movement spread 
very rapidly, and societies wore formeil, and a system 
of organisation carried out. The Quarterly AssoeMion 
corrospoods to tiie Wesleyan Conference, and consists 
of all the pmachers and leaders of soidetiea in the 
connexion. Tlu preachers Ave itinerant, and only a 
certain namboref them are ordained to administer the 
eaeraineiitB. Their doctnnes are substantially in ac* 
ooidaiice witli the Artlules of the Established Church, 
undurstoeil in their Calvinisilc sense. 

MAhtdiet ISptscopal- Tlie term given to the 

Wesleyan Methodists in the United States. This 
Bocinty was establishtsi by Irish emigrants in ITOb, at 
New York, and in a short time cousidembly increased. 
An time went 011, however, oertoiln differences acoae, 
mainly connected with the slave-trade, and dissatis- 
faction WAS also expressed by great numbein with the 
Episcopal fom of worship. These difTexHnees led to 
viirkniH secessions at various periods, which formed 
new Hoctotluia or Connexlom. The Methodist Episcopal 
f'huroli, however, appeam to have tlie greatest number 
of adherents. 

MEtrilO'POLTS, me’trop^’O'Hs (G!r., meter y 
mother, ami poliSy city), ia the capital or prin- 
cil>al city of a country or province, and, as it 
wwe, tho iHOthtiX of all the rest. The Koman 
empire having been divided Into 13 dioceses and 
120 j>rovincG.<f; each diocese and each iiroviuoe i 
had its; metropolis or chief city, where the pro- 
consul or vicar of the ompiro liad his rosklenco. 

ICetKopoUtan.— Tlic bisliop of the capital city had tho 
direction of affHirs, ami the pre-ornlnonce over all the 
bishops of the provltice, tie hence received the name 
of metropolitan or archbishop. 'Hie erection of metio- 
poUtans ia rafarred to the end of the ^rd century, and 
was confirmed by tho council of Nice, In the Church 
<if England, the.matropQlitani} are the ArchbiBhoua of 
d&ntwbuvy and York. 

metropolitan board of 

WCXftKS.— A ^volcning board cr^^ted by the 
** Jfeitroin>lie I^oal , Maua^meub Act of iftssy 
nnd intrusted with grtjat iwwera for manattijijg 
ibe drainage, lighting, oleansiug, Ac., of London. 
Xt possesses power to rate oocupiors of bouses 
fat tlio expenses Involved. 

METROPOLITAN BmDING ACTS, 

were not iutrodueed tuitil the reign of 
Elhsabetiu and wore very limited iu their i^erar 
tion^ After the Ece;of London, Bin Christopher 
Wren auggciitod a pfakn for i«huildh*s the city. 
If ihia hii^ bt^n enmed into.oHect, it would have 
formed' imcleue o£ ,a i^londid metropoUe. 
fShootty firo-^vlaf., iu tho t^th and '-ismd 

of €h«i^e for w^lating build-, 

ingsis m Londim werenaaKed, Thesfi wore followed 
by the Aiit M d $ Anno*. Anotl«er Stattito 
wa» pa««od 33»'d. o£ 11., and some 

otliers wero tfte wi«n of Geo. III. 

wa» to ptevoni the 

i^pmuX of mit ttod, tHo^j^hblio health or safety 


formed little or no ingredient in any law previous 
to that which is now in operation. This is the 
Metropolitan Building Act, 1855,” which extends 
to all places within the limits of the metropolis, 
as defined by an Act of the same session of Par- 
liament, intituled “An Act for tho better Lpcal 
Mauagementbf the Metropolis.” The Building 
Act applieS^ to the regulation and qj^ifjcrvision of 
building, the stmeturo ai^^ thi(dcness of woUs^ 
recesses and openings in AljiMs, the timbers in. 
walls, bressummeis, height and thickness of 
paiopets and ^rty walls, the constructioa of 
roofs, chimneys, and flues^ close fires and pipes, 
projections, the size of rooms and warehouses, 
uniting buildings and otherwise. The supervision 
of these works is intrusted to district surveyors, 
to whom notice must be given previous to a 
building or alteration being commenced, who 
can compel compliance with the Act by an order 
of justices. Power is also given to protect 
dangerous structures, until application can he 
made to the owner to do no, and .an order can 
bo obtained for the puri^oso ; on failure to com- 
ply with which, the commissioners are enabled 
to pull down and remove the same. This Act. 
wa^^ amended by an act called “The Metropoli- 
tan Building Act (Amendment), i860,” which 
directed tliat tlie rules of tho former Act, as to 
the Cubical dimensions of buildings, Hhoiild not 
apply to such as shall be beyond three mile.'i 
from St. Paul’s, and used for the mamifactur© of 
machinery and boilers of stoam-vesscls, providc«l 
sucii buildings shall consist* of one floor only, an<l 
bo oonstnicted as therciti mentioned. In dis- 
tricts beyond tho limits of the metropolis, SEimo 
provisions were made by the Act passed in 1847, 
,ror consolidating in one Act certain provisions 
usually contained in Acts for paving, draining, 
cleansing, lighting, and improving towns, whicli 
to some extent regulates buildings, more especially 
as^to projections, setting, back lionses, ruinous 
anil dangerous buildings, repairs, consumntion of 
siuoko in factories, and tho erection and super- 
vision of slaughtcrhonses. This Act ft incor- 
porated with tho Local Government Act, 1858, 
and is oporativo in all places under the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, and the latter Act, in coujunefcion 
with the Public Healidi Act, 184S, applies to 
whitewashing or cleansing houses, and proliibits 
the erection of houses over sowers, and cstab- 
liahes authority over the constiuotion and olean.s- 
ing of drains. 

MICAH, Book OF^ — one of tho 

Books of tlw» prophets in tho Old Testament, bear- 
ing the name of its author,, Mioah, who, as we 
are told, prophesied during tho reigns of Jotliaw, 
Ahax, and HLW,ckiah, and was consequently a. 
contemjiorary of Isaiah (B.o. 759— <^9). Tho* 
book may be divided into three parts. It com- 
mences with ft majestic exordium, in which 
introduced a sublime' theopbany, the Lord de- 
scending from His dwellihg-plaoo to judge tho 
nations of the earth, wlio. approach to receive 
judgment ; then follows a prophecy that Saanaria. 
shall fall, and that Jirdah also shall staffer injury 
emd be carried into captivity, followed by a pro- 
mise of the reunion of the whole people (oh,^. 1. it > 
In the second pa^t tho destruction of ^eriisalera 
is foretold, tlm. return of, the iXows,foeafc Babylon, 
and the jejoriea of tho futmse Zion, wHh the advent 
uf the Messiahi (fii. 5). Tlie piMit consists 
of ft dial^e bhtw^ the Lord an.'^XHs people, 
in which He, repiioves them for tlihiir sitis, ftnd 
threatens thom with puniidimonts, ending with 
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tbo promise of a return from tbeir captivity. 
The style and ideaa of Micah nro not unlike those 
of He U clear and distiuct,pom*rfuI and 

animated, r;6in^ in many c(wes to veiiomcncoand 
sublimity. Udicah is the oulyprophet that pointed 
out liethlcUem as the birthplace of the future 
Messiali. 

MICHA!EL1\IAS^ is the feast of 

the arohaiii^T ^lioheMA oolebrnted on the a^th of 
September. Xl is of the regular l)eTiud8 in 
this country for setiutig rents. 

MICH‘AiSLMAS TBUM'.— One of the four 
divisiorts of the year when the Knglisli law 
courts ffit daily. It is from the 2nd to the 25th 
November. 

MIDDLE TEMPLE. {See InnsofCoukt.) 

MID RASH, wMl'-raeh (Hubrew, thtrash-^ to 
explain the Scriptures). — ^The exposition of tlm 
Old Testauicnt in use among the Jews for a 
period of about 1600 years after the Babylonish 
captivity. 

MIDSHIPMAN, mid'-sh ip -ma.»*-^The 
lowest rank but one of combatant officers in the 
Royal Navy. The lowest ratik is that of naval 
cadet, and after serving in this capacity for two 
years, the youth becomes a midshipman. Hia 
time is prijicipally employed in Htinly Iroth in 
subjects suited to .a gontleman’s education, a» 
well as in the special duties of a naval officer. 
Ho then rises to the position of sub-licutenaut, 
in wliicli ca[>acity he remains until he becomes 
older than 19 years, when he is eligible for a 
lieutenancy whenever a vacancy occurs or an. 
opportunity is presented, 

MIDSUMMER DAY, micf-swW- 7 ne»*.--~Wia 

festival of St. John the Baptist, held on the 
of Juno. It was long the custom in this country' 
to kindle fire^s at nuduight on Midsummer Kve in 
honour of tho summer solstice. It is aUo one of 
the four quarter-days for the payment of retit 
by tensihts. 

MILITARY SCHOOLS arc establishments 
in which soldiers are instructed or youths edu- 
cated for tho army. The so/^ier sc?ioolg ^f 
Prussia belong to the first of those classes, and 
are tlie most remarkable ; they are established in 
every regiment or battalion, and in thorn the 
privates are taught tho rudimentary branches of 
education, fmd sometimes singing. MiUtaiy 
schools of a similar kind exist in the British, 
Austrian, and other European armies. Iriiitita- 
tions of the second class, intended* for tho edu- 
cation of officoca, have been in existence since 
the days of antiquity, and now fo]^m an imlia- 
pensablo part of the mili6o®y system of all great 
nations, Ijoui* XV. founded tho fiirst military 
school in France in 1751 f it had 500 pupils, all 
of whom were young noblemen. In 1805, Bona- 
parte founded the celehr.atcd school of St. Oyr, 
which still retains tho principal features of its 
first orgoixisatfcoin Befons the Seven Years^ "W^r, 
the French had estahlishcd octilisry sehools in 
every town where a regiTucnt of thak mrm.wos 
gamsoueA In Prussia, the edusa^um^of 
IS provided for by hi^ aohools fos eaek asDS in* 
overy di^ton of the hrmy ; anal by: the Rbyal 
Milits^^n^ehool, founded Frederick the 
to which., the most deserving: ybung- officers are? 
admitted from tlie Hue., In cmmtry, the 
military schools which hmd^tke 
are the Boyal Iffilitoiy Coltege at Baimurst^ 


which comprises a cadets' college and a staj® 
^Ikigo (tiro OAOHrr, MiUTA«v), and tho Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, tlcsigaod a* m 
artillery and engineer scliooL Ttio AdiUscomhe 
MiUfcary College w'as uaUblishod by the Raat- 
Iiu^ OomiJAuy for fcUo education of cadets for 
their own army, The bcsi-lamwn nuliUry aca- 
demy iu- the North Amcriofttt State# is i,hat at 
West Point, fotindod in t8o2. Cadets arc ad- 
mitted on the recommeadatmn <»f membcrti of 
Congress and the Piosidcut. The number of 
cadets ia limited to ^1150. Tho eduatiiouaud sub- 
sistenoo are gratuitoua, but the graiiuate^s 
expecM to spend eight yeai's in, the public 
service. 

MILITARY ASIYLUM. KOYiVL.-An 
establislimciit situated at Chelsea, but quite 
distinct from the Royal Hospital for soldiers. It 
provides for and eduoatos about 500 buys— the 
orphans of British sohliors. Tho ehlev of those 
have a military organization, atul arc dr^Hsod iu 4 
scarlet uniform. As tlic asylum was founded 
by tho late Duke of York, it is oftoji known 
the Duke of York’s School. Date of foundation, 
1803. 

MILITARY ORDERS. — Associations 

which oi’oso iu the Midillo Ages, and which 
mingled tho enthusiasm of rcligiuu with the love 
of arms. Thus tho adimroni# were both monks, 
ox partial moaka and soldiers. Tho origin <.»t 
some of these Buoiotica may be soon iu the neci#»- 
sities for Helf-dcfoncc of the pilgrims to the Holy 
Band; others had their origin iu the Crusades. 
The principal of these orders wore the KNioHTa 
OF St. Jonjr, tlm Tkmflaiw, tim Kniuhts of 
Alcantara ami Calatuava iu iSpain (tho chief 
object of those orders was to free their country 
from tho Moors), the Savoyard Order of the 
Knights 01 ^ St. Ma prior, the Flemish Order of 
St. irpinsiKT, and the Tbptonio RNi(9Hm 
jVHLITABY SECRETARY.-a memher 

of the staff of officers round a general iu higli 
conuraaml, whoso duty it in to attend to the oor* 
respoudenco and confidential buriuess of his 
chief. Some of the officers have subordhuiteH to 
assist them, who are known as Assistant Military 
Becrctarics. 

IVHLITIA, unil'M-ya mr7«w, a soldier) 

—A term employed to distinguisli from tho rogu* 
loff forces a body of citizens who may bo called 
>Ottt for a limited time, .aud embodi«!tlasaohH«tti oa 
occariona of emergeney. TJuder ditfurent names 
such an estahUalameut exists in most Buropo^m 
eoimtries. In tliis country, after tho Noriimu 
Conquest, the proprietors or land were compelU d 
to contribute to the defence of the reidin in tlio 
event of a threatened invasion, by providing men 
anil arms in proportion to tbmr estates. Tim 
ti'Oiipa were raised under tho authority of “ com 
inisiaons of army,” which wore issued by ilio 
Cro^vn. At first, tho militia seem to liavo bom 
liable to bo. matened fb any i>art of the !riiigdom, 
when required : but Jn Etlward the Third*.# coign^ 
if woo decreed that no miUtia-mafi should bo 
BGint out of Hifif county exc^jt in time of puhUo- 
danger. From tha reign of PhiUp and hfeuy, ties 
lbrM.-licuteiMint hUyve had the charge, under the 
BOveM»gn> 0^ raising the militia in their verioaa. 
counties. After the cele1>mted dispute botwoon^ 
Charlea I. and thOf parliament, rc^snling tho- 
right to coinmand the militia, it was decreed uA 
the Beatomtiorq that “ the sole supreme goywrn- 
ment, command, and diaporirion of the ittiUtin,, 
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anil of all forces by sea and land, and of all forts 
and places of strength, is, and by the laws of 
linglaiid ever was, the undoubted right of his 
majesty (Charles XI.) and his royal predecessors.” 
lu 1757, a Bill was passed by which the militia 
was reconstructed ; and in 1802 the militia laws 
of England and Scotland were consolidated by 
42nd Oco. m. 0. 90 & 91. New regulations 
wore passed in the 15th, i6th, jyth, i8th, & 
loth Viet., which contain the law applicable to 
the militia at present. By the constitution of 
the militia in the United Kingdom, the sovereign 
appoints lords lioutenant in Britain, and governors 
in Ireland, to each county or province, with power 
to call out and train the militia annually ; and to 
appoint deputydieu tenants or deputy-governors, 
and otlicr officers, subject to the royal a]»proyal. 
All persons not labouring under bodily inBrmity, 
and not specially excepted, are liable to be chosen 
by ballot as militia-men; and are comi^elled, 
under a XJio penalty, either to servo or provide a 
substitute. The persona excepted, are — Speers of 
the rculm ; commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers and privates in the regular forces ; half- 
]»ay officers in the army, navy, and marines ; and 
commissioned officers who have served four years 
in the militia ; members of corps of yeomanry or 
volunteers; seamen and persons doing duty at 
the royal docks, at the gun-wharfs, and powdor- 
magasmes; also resident members of the uni- 
versities ; clergymen of the Esfcabli.shcd Church ; 
constables, articled clerks, apprentices, and some 
others. The militia is trained and exercised 
twice a year, and during fourteen days each 
time ; or once in a year, for twenty-eight days, 
at the discretion of the lor<ls- lieu tenant or their 
deputies. 

MILL. — Tlic proprietor of a water-mill is 
entitled by law to Imvo the use of the river in 
undiminished force, and if any one impairs tlie 
force of the stream, the inill-ownor has right to 
compensation. 

MILLEJNAUTANS. (,svc Millennium.) 
MILLENNIUM, •urn (Lat., 

a thousand : years), is a term applied by 

ecclo.siaatical wiiters to that period predicted in 
Scripture when Christ is to reign with His saints 
upon earth for the space of one thousand years 
(kov. xs.) Many have held, from the eaiUest 
period of Christianity, that tlds is to be received 
Utei'ally, and Iwtve di-aivn up ideas of this earthly 
paradiso. Those who hold this doctrine are com- 
monly called millenarians. The ancient mlllon- 
arians hold that the city and temple of Jeru- 
salem wore to he rebuilt and splendidly adorned 
with gold and jewels, and that Christ, having 
como down from heaven, would reign there a 
thousand years witli Hi.s saints, both those who 
wei-e already dead and tliose wlio were still alive. 
The productiorjs of nature were to be prodigiously 
incre;ised, and everything in nature was to mini- 
ster to tholf oorfmreal delights. The Jews were 
to be restored to their own land, and raised to 
the first rank among tho nations of the earth/ 
Iremnus and others of tho early fathers held 
those views ; but th^ worn warmly opposed by 
Origen and othfSim Tkeso maintainiNi that tho 
passages ^ be ’understood figuratively as 
liointing to a Jiotiod when Chrislianity should 
pre%-ailin theAvdtMj and in consequonoo, physical 
and moral II* now generally be- 

lieved by Brptj^tant iwmmunitics that, after 
this happy Christ wUl appear and the 


resurrection and judgment follow, FIFTH 

Monarchy Men.) 

MILLEKITES. — A religious sect, followers 
of one William Miller, an American, whose doc- 
trines are much the same as those of the Millen- 
arians. 

MIMANSA, iwm-aw'-wt (Sanscrit, investiga- 
tion). — The name applied to two of the six parts 
into which the orthodox Mndu philosophy is 
divided. ^ 

MIND — The general or comprehensive name 
applied to the intelleotual (as distinguished from 
the bodily or mochanioal) powers of man. {See 
Emotion, Intellect, Metaphysics, Will, «c.) 

MINIMS, min'-ims (Lat., Fraires minifki\ 
the Least Brethren). — A very austere order of 
monks of the Romish Church, founded by St. 
Francis of Paula about tho year 1500. They 
were called the Least Brethren as a token of 
still greater humility than the Fratres ATiiiores, 
or Lesser Brethren, an order foimded by St, 
Francis of Assissi. 

MINISTER, min^-ie-ier (Lat.), is properly a 
servant, or one who acts under another. In 
Politics, it is one who administers or directs a 
department of State. In this country, the term 
ministiy is used as a collective noun for the heads 
of departments in tho State, but tlie individual 
members are not so designated. The ministiy 
is, in fact, a committee of the leading members 
of the two houses. It is iiominatc«l by the 
crown, but consists oxolusivcly of statesmen 
whoso opinions on the iires.ring (juestioiLS of the 
time agree in the main with those of the majority 
of the House of Commons. Some eininoiit party 
leader, who has the confidence of the House of 
Oommoua, is authorized by the sovereign to form 
a ministry, the members of which ho selects from 
hia i^arty, or from those favourable to his policy, 
ho .himself being tho prime minister, and taking 
commonly tho office of First Lord of the Treasury. 
Those of tho ministers who are peers sit in the 
House of Lords, tho others sit in the House of 
CommoiiB, in virtu© of being elected members, 
which is inilispensablo. When the House of 
Ot^mons, by a decisive vote on a test question, 
slmws that it no longer approves of tho {wlicy of 
tire cabinet, the ministers are expected to resign 
I and make way for a new cabinet. (*Vcc Cabinet. ) 
k foreign minister is one who represents hia 
<^ov©roiga at a foreign court, fxSec Diplomacy, 
AMRAafeADOa.) Minister, in religion, is applied 
to a pastor of a church, chapel, or meeting-house. 

MINOR, mi'^nor (Lat., less), is a person 
under tho ago of 21 — one who, by the laws of the 
country, is not arrived at the power of a<ltninister- 
ing his own affairs, or the possession of his estate. 
{See Infant.) 

MINORITES, min-or^ — An order of 
monks of the Romish Church. {See Minims.) 

MINT, mint (Ang.-Sax,, myne^^ money or 
coin). — ^The name given to the place where the 
national monw is coined. There is no accu- 
rate account of tho manner in which coins were 
manufactured in this country at an earJy period ; 
but it is generally supposed, from a pa^ge in 
Osesar, tliat the value of pieces of metal de- 
termined only by their weight, - It would appear, 
however, that the Britons, at the epd of tho 
Roman Conquest, had brass and silver coins. In 
the Anglo-Saxon and early Anglo-Norman mints, 
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the coins wcro ina<lo by the moneyers, who were 
tlie principal officers in those eatabli&bmeiits. An 
olficer called the reeve seems to have had some 
connection with the mint, or some authority over 
it. All the officers of the mint, after the Norman 
Conquest, appear to have been placed, in some 
degree, under the authority of the Court of Kx- 
cliequer, as they assumed their respective actions 
and took the oath of office before the treasurer 
and barons of that Spurt. Daring this period 
there were many mint^eside the king’s, ana some 
of these remained in existence till a much later 
date. Money was struck by barons and bishops, 
especially in King StephonV reign, and in some in- 
stances, the privilege of coining was granted to the 
larger monasteries. The moneyers of the Mint 
seem to have enjoyed important and exclusive 
privileges from a very early period. From the 
time of the second Henry, they seem to have 
been exempted from the payment of taxes. 
Although this seemed to be understood by all 
parties, it was not till the reign of Kdward I. that 
these privileges were panted by charter. They 
were extended and added to by Edward III., 
Richard II., Edward IV., Hen^ VII., Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., nn<l Mary. In the first year 
of Elizabeth’s reign important privileges were 
secured to the workers of the Mint, many of 
which were enjoyed to a recent period ; but all of 
whicli are now abolished. In 1799, under George 
III., the salary of the master and worker of the 
Royal Mint w'as fixed at £3,000 a year, in lieu of 
fdl fees, perquisites, Ac. ; and in 1837, under 
William IV., this sum was reduced to £2,000. 
A government commission was at length appointed 
in 1848 to investigate the system of working at 
the Mint, and to report thereon. The result of 
the inquiry was a statement that the system was 
extremely complicate<l j that the refiner, 
smelter, and moneyers received excessively largo 
profits from their offices. These persons con- 
hidered thcirisolvos a close coii)orate body with 
vested rights ; and it was with great dimaulty 
tliat tluf commissioners could obtain any infor- 
mation from thorn with regard to their profits or 
receipts. When Mr. Shiel was master of the 
Mint, in 1850, the government requested him to 
draw up a plan of reform based on a report qf 
the commissioners. This he did ; and upon 
being appointed to the embassy at Florence, Sir 
John llerschol, as n man of science, instead of av 
mere political adherent, became master of the 
Mint. All the officials of the Mint are now i>aid 
regular salaries ; the old plan of retaining fees 
or perquisites being abolished. By a certain 
agreement, moreover, all the gold and silver at 
the Mint is refined, between a fixed maximum 
and minimum, at the pnoe of four shillings per 
pound for gold, and sixpence per pound for 
silver. Although the Mint, as it stands at the 
present day, is bound by law to convert into 
coin, at the public expense, any gold bullion tliat 
may be brought to it for that purpose, if quite, 
or of nearly standard fineness, nevertheless the 
Bank of England is practically the teal 
customer ^hioh the Mint has. This results from 
certain facilities in monetary matters wlfich that 
great establishment possesses. Xn exchange for 
the bullion received, the Mint transmits gold 
coins to the Bank, of England. In the case of 
silver, copper, and bronze coinx, the method la 
different ; the officers of the Mint purchase the 
metals required, convert them into coins, and 
exchange them ior gold or notes to any purchaser. 
In 1869 the office of ** blaster of the Mint was 
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abolished, and his duties added to those of the 
Ohancoltor of the Exchequer. Part of his woik 
also was added to the duties of the deputy-mas- 
ter. 

MIBAOLE, miV-a kl (lAt., WMWii?uw,friun 
tntrer, I wonderj. -^May be definc.d to be a sensi- 
ble deviation from the known laws of unture, by 
an act of the Supreme Being, or such a control 
of natural causes as bespeaks the interventmu t‘f 
a cause to which they are secondary, llumo de- 
fines it to bo a transgression of a law of naturo 
by a iiartioular volition of the Deity, or by tlio 
interposition of some invisible agent. A mirado, 
then, has a supernatural origin ; it supi'osi's a 
contmst between the natm-al and superuatm al, 
and manifests itself in such a way as to lie Hub- 
joct to the scrutiny of the senses, and an object 
of human testimony. The true notion of « 
miracle is tliat it is inconsistent with, and oe.nnot 
take place by virtue of, the laws of nature. If 
the raising of Lazanis from the dead took place ' 
agreeably to some law of natnro, though unknown 
to us, such is inconsistent with our idea of 
mirneW Hence, wo cannot accept tlio definition 
! of Spinoza, that “a miracle signifies any work 
the natural cause of wliich we cannot explain 
I after the example of anything else to which we 
1 are acoustomed ; or, at least, he who writes .aiiout 
or relates the miracle cannot explain it." Tlio 
miraculous, however, consists in being notrowOvr- 
natural. but cxtra-nutural ; for, ns Augustine 
says, “ How is that a^inst nature which comes 
from the will of Ood, since the will of such a 
great Creator is what makes the miture of (‘veuy- 
thing? In miracles, God docs nothing against 
nature; what is unaccustomed inny appear to us. 
to be against nature, but not so to God, who con- 
stituted nature.” The objections that have hc«’n 
urgeil against miracles have respect cither to thn 
abstract possilnlity of miracles, or the violntlon 
of the laws of nature supposed to be involved ; 
or, again, to the possiliility of their proof, allow- 
ing them to be poMsiblo in the abstract. The 
former of these objections may bo said to have 
acquired strength from the increased knowledge 
of the law’s and operations of nature in modern 
times ; hut if it be conceded — ami this is a ques- 
tion belonging to the much more oxtennivc field 
of naiural theology— that there is a Supreme 
Being by whom all things were made, and wlio 
ostablishcd the laws of nature, it cannot be sup- 
posed that He has not also the i>ow'er of suspcml- 
ing them. To deny the possibility of miracloH is 
to deny the existence of a Supreme Being. Homo, 
while admitting the abstract poBSihiUty of mira- 
culous intervention, takes the ground ti»at testi- 
mony, through which alone wo know of mirach'P, 
is often fallacious, while constant fexpeiioucc i« 
in favour of a uniformity of nature. “ Miracles,” 
he says, "are incredible, because they are con- 
trary to experience.” If he means by exvxfricncc 
the uniform experience of mankind, tlion he is 
merely begging the question ; if he moans their 
general experience, then his statement is true ; 
but it is nothing to the puriiose. Miracles are, 
from their very nature, of rare occurrence, and, 
being rare, are necessarily at variance with the 
general experience of nuvnkiod. If they wi re 
not, they would, osPoley remarks, be no juiraclcr.. 
tt has also been urged that, by the inode in which 
Hume makes use of his positions, it would be im- 
possible to prove many tacts which are gonorally 
admitted, since there has brim no expcrscnco 
reaciiing to such facts. The miracles recorded in 
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Scriptui'Q \v 4 re vrrou0:W» to intrcxluco a now ilia* 
ponsation) 01 to oonfttTii ita it^od'tiction. TUo 
writors who mention ihvm wcr« oye-witnesises of 
ihti facts* which they aflirm to, have hecn per- 
fornte<l publicly in atteataiion of the truth of 
their Oootrimw. Tho two are, indeed, so incor- 
porated tojj[ether?that the one cannot be sepamtod 
from the othci^ j and if the miracles be not really 

K 'ormed, the doctrines oamiot possibly be true. 

Wpfititioii of miracles in prot>f of any parti- 
cular n^cfcrino would havo impah'Ofl lUeir ciiarmcter 
ami validity, and if all(»wed at all, would have 
Injcn i>erp0tvuvll'y necessary. Our Lonl aud Hia 
apostles rc|;>rehond the tlesiw) to boUold miracles 
beyond the limit of their first ttn<l chief design, 
aaH disposition of unhallowed curiosity and pre- 
sumption, “It appears to mo,” says Dr. Pyo 
Smith, “the most probable supposition, that; 
miracles ceased yradimlJy^ as thufw l,wrsotis tlied ^ 
who luu! received these gifts from the apostles. 
The jriiraclcs displayed in tho writings of the 
fathors arc often of a character puerile and un- 
worthy, and ai’c deficient in some of the marks 
of creddnlity.” 

MISADVENTURIS* mu^ad^ren^-ture (Fr., 
Miflchanca or iniafortune ; some- 
thing happening amiss. (AVc UoMxoiini,) 

MfHDElMBANOUR, 7 riiit d'<i-in<*an'~or 
(Aug, -Nor.) -Dll liftw, a term applied to all 
crimes and olfcnocs, whether of omissiuu or com- 
mission, hiss thtVi fcilony. 'I’lie old distinction 
befewoen a felony and a misdemonnour was tliafc 
oouviotion for felony involved a forfeiture of 
property, a result not following a conviction for 
iiiiademcanour. MisdemeauourH aro of two kinds 
— either those which oxiat at common law, 7 nala 
in> He, or tlioso created by statute. Tho former 
class includes whatover miaolucvously afitecta the 
person "or iiropCrty of another, opeuly outrages 
occenoy, disturbs public onler, is injurious to tho 
publio morals, or a corrupt broach of official 
duty. Misdemeanours created l>y statute aro of 
two kinds — vias.,'' those that consist in tho omis- 
sion or cofmmisiuon of an act enjoined or for- 
bhldcn by' statute, but not. spccitdly made the 
subject of indietinaiit, and hence punishable at 
common law. The orainaiT pirnisUmeiit of a 
misdenicamniT at connnoji Uvav is by lino or im- 
prisonment (short of imiirisonment for life), or 
by l>oth fine and imprisonment, at vho discretion 
of tho coiirt. By several fitiitiitos Hpeclal modes 
of pnubihmcBt luu provhlod for particulso’ ' of 
fences. 

(Lat., have mercy). 
—A term in g^eateral applied to nny saeaxid com- 
poejitiun of a lumitentiai character. More i>ar- 
tlciilarly fa the Homaa €ahlw>lio Church, it 
denptos a, cOlcU^ated penitential hynm farmed 
from the 51st Bsalna which, m the Vulgate (la 
which it ifl the path), begins with the woixie, 
“ATisorero moi*. Domiae,” It ha» bcem set to 
music by s^yorsX gVv<^t cemposers ; but the most 
distin^ishied k that of Alleging which h per- 
fomed amtaUy ia tho fiistiuo Chapel ht Homo 
in I^sioa One of the evening services in 

hstm k' sidled Ukt psalm bcii^ 
then Aung. ^ ' 

ineroy).~.-|iii wrl^t^ty ikmerccment or pun- 
iahmont porAoa for an ofiUnco. 

]liiaencov#kiKlkif^ ^vcti to tti» second 

Sunday becaiu«a tit: mass on that day 

h^lns with 

r- |.. 


MTBPEASANOB, mis-fed-sans , — la Law, 
the doing of a positive wrong ; non/eam^ice 
meaning on omission to do some act which should 
have been done. 

HISHNAt mM'm (Heb., to learir). — A 
compilation of the judicml, puliticivl, civile and 
reli^oits coile o£ the Jews,, eubodiod in its pre- 
sent form by Jebudah Hanassi, a dowish dootor 
of Tibenua^ in. 320, there havinj^ been some earlior 
incomplete collations. It explains and ampls- 
fles the written law of Mosos« . Tire work, written 
in Hebrew, is divided into sfct portions— - t, See<l* 
—agriculture ; 2, Fbast— Sabbaths, feativois, 
Ac. ; 3» Women-— maiiriag6, divorce, vows,, jso. 
4, Damages— civil and penpl law, and ethics ; 5, 
Sacred Things— sacrifioes, description of the 
temple, Ac. ; 6, Purification — clean and unoloaui 
things and persons. {See Talmud.) 

MTSNOMJER, niU-no^'nicr (old Fr., men, 
wrong ; nommer, to name). — A wrong name, or 
the using of one name for another. Misnomers 
in proceedings are now frequently amended by 
the court. 


MIJ^FRISION, nm‘pn 3 !r’:Imn (Fr., 
a neglect or contempt). — In Law, is {juamally 
umlerstood to apply to all such hi^i otrencea as 
are iindor the degree of cax>itnl, but closely bor- 
dering tliereon ; and it is said that a misprision 
IS contained in every treason »ud felony whatso- 
ever, and that if the crown so please, the ollfeu- 
dcr may be proceeded against toi* the misprision 
only. Misprisions are genorally divided into two 
sorts— megativo, the oonuoalment of something 
wliioh ought to be revealed ; and positive, tho 
commission o£ something which ought not to be 
done. The latter, howovoo’, are now contmaaly 
described aa couteinps. or high misdsmeanunvs. 
l"he term misprisioui is also applied to mistaikea< 
arusing from negligence or carelessness, as uv 
writing or keeping records, or what aro commonly 
teemed dericad errors. 


MISKEPRESENTATTON, mis • rep* - re- 

— In Law, a falsehood as to some 
maiCcrial matter, uttcied with, intent to deceive. 
{See Fkaud.) 

;WS8AL, mis' -80,} (I^vt., In tho 

Homan Catliolio Church, a book containing tlio 
tterviecs ol tho uiaaa for the various days of tfao 
year. In early times, the name misseu. was ap- 
phiHl to tho onlor of divine service. In the 
ancient church, the several parts of divine ser- 
vice were anawged iu ilistinct books; as tho 
SanraimntdHum, coutiiioing the collects and tho* 
invambte i>orfcion of tho communion ser^o; 
/jcHicmarhfm.^ tbs lesiuins firom the Gldand Ncw 
Testaments ; sections from the 

four Oospels. About tho nth or rattlf cbntury, 
it was found convenient generally to unitc’^tiiese 
books, and tho combined volume was called the 
compete OP plenary mia*»aL Consitlbrabk devia- 
tions ami corruptions having crept into the mia- 
suL ' tho Council of Tleeiit rcoommeuded its 
revision, which ivas commcaood ui«l«t Pius r^,, 
and published under Piu-s V., in^ 1570. 29 bw 
revisions *wepfe maiio under dement VIHt, fa 
1604, and Urban TUI., in 1634. ^ (/Stee h^ASia.) 


MISSt01N^ rm'-shAm (Lat., irUsmi from 
jn4ffo, t send).— In coniiecU<m withne%ipR, nus+ 
sioiia are eftorts mads by prwIesSors , of w 
creed to pro|>agAte their ^bekines hir fosekn 
Qountriea, Miss^oonry effifiri is> however, more 
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oloAely oonnccfaed with Chridtumity than with 
any otlior In obedience to thn eomnini^cl 

of Chrint (Matt, xxviii. in, 20)^ anil, inoompllaaon 
with tliiet conimainl, tko apoKtolic ohni’cU b<^gan a 
Bcrioti of missionary labotu'Si suoh as world 
had never aeon before. Towards tho ol«rt*a oi the 
xst century, lloumiiing churohoa had beau cstalK 
lislicd in the towns of Asia Minor, Greece, Ttady, 
the lalamls of the Mi?dLtorriMi.ean, Northern 
Africa, and probably soveral otlrer coantdes. In 
the 2041 and 3rd co;ituriea, we ttud iuja«i<marift& 
labouring sucGeaftfully in *SoUthcrn Oortnan5*, 
Gaul, Arabia, andKthiopia. Under Oonstantme, 
Ohristiaaity became the state church, aiul the 
custom was gradually introduced of using coer- 
cive moaslircs for tho advajicement of the Ohrisi- 
tian doctrines. Individual effort, however, was 
not wanting to carry on the work, and through 
the laboujij of St. Patrick in Irolaud and Ht. 
Oolumba in Scotland, these two countries becajno 
celebrated nurseries of missionary enterprise. 
For the introduction of Christianity into Brttiiin. 
see England, Chouchl of. Gallua, the ajwstlo 
of Switzcrlauil ; Boniface, the apostle of tho 
Gen nans ; Auochar, the apostle^ of tho North ; 
and Fniineutius, the apostle of the Ethiof^ians, 
were also ilistingulslioiL A new inisaionary zeal 
awoke in the Ohurcii after the foundation of the 
ineniUcttut orders, each striving to excel the 
other in oxtonxling tho territory of the Ohiircli. 
'l^he^ discovery of America in 1492, aad tho cic^ 
ciimnjivigation of tho Cape of Gootl Hoi^o in 
^497» opened \ip new and extensive Holds for 
missionary labour. An extiuordmary impuhs^j.^ 
was givcii by the cstablwhmetit of the order of 
Jcsujts. (.SVtf JKSUiTf^.) Among thoso> nofto dii- 
tinguislKsd himself more for his missionary zoxA. 
and labours tliau Francis Xavier, thesfKistle of tliB 
Indies ami .Tapiiu, In every aocossible country — 
in Indta, China, Japan, Morocco, Abysshiia, Mada- 
gascar, IMexico, (Jiiili, I'eru — missionaries wor 4 
to b(3 found. In 1622 the Pope insfeituteil a coii- 
grc‘gation of cardinals dc pPO<i^f/(in(fd on/l a 
few years latwr, a college^waB established for the 
propagation of the faith. Duiiug the early piwt 
of their existence, tho Protestant churchea'dul 
not ongsgo largely in rniisBioiiary l»l)our, probably 
partly on aeeount of the uuBottled state of their 
affairs at hoiire ; but perhaps to some extmt 
also from a foeluig of opposition to whatever 
seemoil to savour oir tho Ohureh of lioiim. Tim 
oai'lieat attempt made by Protestants was 
the sending ot< fourto®« Swiw mmumarica to 
Hrasii im 1556. Gustavos Vasa, of Swoijeny and' 
a number of tho German princes-, endeavoured 
to awoke an Interest in the miHskmavy cause, but 
with little succoss, In rCv^x the DuM oxieued a 
churdi ill, the city of Batavia, and from thence 
ministers were' sent to Ainboynui At Eeytlcn, 
missionaries were educated under tho oelebrated 
Walaeus, and sent into ^ Bast, where thou- 
sspnils embraced Ohristianity. Thesettliomont of 
New England by a company of nonconfemiets, 
WAS soon followed by the arrival of John Mot, 
who laboured^ among the North- Axn^ricaih ^di-» 
ans, having as h|s. ooBeagiutcs John Cottoiu idte 
Masdiews, and otheta. O^mweli* oiiMkieived the j 
idea of uniting all the Piwtestaat chttrohes of the 1 
woidd into ofte groasfr society for the propa^tioa : 
of tho Go»t)elin foreign parta;,but the ! 

scheme woe not earned out, H. turhodthe atteu- ' 
tion of to the importance of tnissionar^ 

labour. lU t70i> the Beciei^J^r the Propegb- 
tion of the Orospel in Bbreign forts’’ WMi esM- 
lished Oxuier thetanctien of WilHam HI. About 


^edericlc of Denmark apjL>lieil to the 
\miv\>mty of Halle for uiismonurics to iirwu'h 
gie Gospol on the eoa«t; of Mulelmr, and 
^egcnbalg an<l ITutclie were despjitchod on- this* 
impertatit mMon. Tho Moravinns hnv^, how^ 
ever, exceodwl all olhora since apoatolio times 
in their zeal for missionary cnteimriso. They 
selected i)eople the mo^t low ami aV»ai doiu'd, 
countries the most difQoiiIfc and misornble, us the 
Komrnsof their hvbinirs: the Hbttontets of Houthen v 
Africtv ; tho Arrovrock Indians, and tho «»grt‘v« 
of Buriniim and Bcrbico ; and the inhcfflptablo 
regions of Greonland an«l Ijnbrador. The mission- 
aries Kiippoi’ted thenmelves by mcclianical or ugri- 
cnUtiral labour, and the converts wore organised 
after tho model of the cliurch at home. (-SVe 
Mouavianh.) The Methodists, have also domi)* 
muoh good in tho missionary Held. Tho “ Boptii^t 
Missionary Society ” was founded in 1793, aiid' 
has laboured more particularly in the East atul 
West Indies and Western Africa. Tu 1795, then ' / 
‘‘ London Missiouu^ Soeroty ’’ was formed, cbn*. 
listing of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and IndJ^^ 
pondouts. Tho islands of tho Pacltic VT’t^o , 

tod as the first mia&ionary Held, and t\vt>nty-itfilw*^V-'"- 
young men, selected from a largo number that, 
had offered ihomselvo'i, worn sent out. Il*i 
principal stations are uoiy in tho South-Se'!. 
Islanifs, Southoi-n Africa, China, British 

Guiana, Jamaica, Mauritius. Tlio “iJliiuch 
Missionary >Society was founded in 1799* by a 
number of distinguished mou belougi»ig to the 
ifivangoUcal school of tho Established Church. 

Tho ^’'Scottiali Missionary Society” waa organized 
at Kdinburgli in 1796, and in 1824 tho General 
Asaeml)ly of tlxe Church of Scotland (‘stablisUedj 
their sooiety. At the “ Disniptinn ” of 1843, the 
Free Church also eshdilishod a misstoMary society. 

Cn iBto tho American Bonrrl of Comniissioncrs 
for Foreign Missions was established for tho 
sEupport of four sfcudent.s prenariug, for inisaioncu'y 
work, and shortly aftorwards a liaptiht MisJon- 
ary Society, uow tho American Baptijit Alissiou- 
aiy I'nion, was fornusd in Boston. Sinct:^ then 
the niissionary work has been comlncted with great 
zeal by tho Atneiican churches. In America, uh 
in Kngkntl, theiv are Mi«.sioiiaiy Societies^ fm 
home work, especially in conneotioii with th-tr 
groat towns. It is im]mssiblo, within our Umitv, 
to convoy even a faint idea ef tho nature a «4 
extent or missionai'y work tlivougliout the world. 

W« can bub epitomize results ; anil in doing, so, 
nckuowlodge our obligation to the labours of Mi‘. 

W. F, Bwinbndge, who has recently (i88a) pub- 
lished a valuable work on th«» s^bj^et. 

Protestant Missions,— Leading Societies of the Pro- 
testant Churches, aith the date.s of ostahlishmsnt : — 

BHHhK — Society for Propagation of tlie (io«iAd, 
iTOt’; Baptist Mlsfdonairy Society, 1702 1 Iiondou. 
M*!»lonarf Sofloty, 1795 j CTutwjh Ml«£>lonary Sooioly, 
tioo ; Wesleyan Mlaslouary Society, 18 tj ; iJliurch of 
Scotland Missionaty Society, 1824; Free Church off 
geotland, 1843 1 Bnitsd PreNbyterlan, 1877. 

•Amsricaa. —American Board of Commissioners, 
rSm; Baptist Missionary Union, 1814; Sfothodt.^t 
IFpi^pol B^anl, 1819; Protestant Bpiscoml Chwwb, 
kl^ac ; Prosbyterkn Board, 1832 ; llefomied and oth«r 
Pmbytetiahfli i832(ftret) ; Southern aft<l other 
1845 (ftrst) ; Methodist, Si>utli Hawaiian, and other- 
Societies, / s8s 5 <fir»t). 

Koriwia^ Missionary Society. 
Netkee^asds Missionary ScKsiety, 1797; Mkssion- 

ary^ Soeiety, iSrd; ZthenisU Massiowaty .^oriety, 1828 ; 
Berlin MiiN^naTy Sstacicty, ib?,s’, Leipsiii JCva»gelk.al 
I'Aitheron Society, 1836; JiiorwegfeMi Woidety, 1842; 
Berrmansburgh Society and others, a«52 (lirsfc). 

Work of the JProtestant (Sketefriw.— Mf. l^lnbridgJi 
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ruakeH the foltowing efltliuate, deilved from very 
ruceDtly publUhod oflicial informatioo. 

KooiotleB, IMiBsionftrieB. Boholnw. 

English, ^,657 flo,53a *37,870 aSs,a 37 

Aiuerican, 1,395 5,498 156,447 8 t >,395 

Canadian, 99 103 1,043 

continental, 767 a, 441 68,^47 , 27,548 

Others, 23 8 , 5»4 

4,901 28,574 47®>'!*i 393»*8o 

The annual income of the Societies amounts to about 
v£i,soty,ooo. There are 112 Protestant Foreign Medl- 
oal Missions. 

BomaU Oathollo Missions. — There are 35 jirincipal 
missionary organisations in connection with the itoman 
(Jatliolio Church i—Augustfuians, Anglican Benedio* 
tihes, Capuchins, Cannelites, Dominicans, Eudists, 
Franciscans, Jesuits, MlKsions Afiicain^s, Missions 
Etrangers de Priuelles, Missions Etrangors de Dublin, 
Missions Ktrungers de Genes, Missions Etrangers de 
Milan, Oblatcs of the Immaculate Concoptlou, Ora- 
tories of tlngland, PasslonistN, Patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem, Prle:its of the Sacred (leart of Jesus, Mary or 
Pletus ; Salvatoriatfis ; Saint Esprit, St. Ccear Oe 
Marie; Vroi)aganda. Propaganda de Foi, Spanish 
lienedlctines. 

Greek Churoh Mission.— -Orand Society of the Bussian 
Church. 

MISTAICE, lYm-taik^ (Ang.-Sax.) — ^An error 
or misconception, an unintentional act or omia- 
Mon, arising from ignorance or imposture. The j 
law carefully diatinguishes between mistakes of 1 
Juw and mistakes of fact. As regards the former, 
itis an ancient and well-known maxim, iffnorantia 
li'fjxs ntminem exemat (ignorance of the law ex- 
cuses no one). To this rule, however, there are 
some important qualiiloations ; thus, if a person 
ignorant of a settled x»rinciplo of law is induced 
to give up a ri^ht or a portion of his indisputable 
property, equity will stc^i in and protect him. 
In general, too, equity Will grant relief against 
nn act done under a mistake or ignorance of a 
material fact, i.c., a fact essential to the character 
of the act. In criminal cases, a mistake of fact 
is an excuse ; as where a man intending to do a 
lawful act, docs one which is not lawful ; hut it 
must be an ignorance or mistake of fact, and not 
an error in point of law, 

MITHRAS, FESTIVALS AND MYS- 

'rERlEiS OF, mitk'-ra 9 (Sanscrit, milraniy a 
friend). — In the ancient mythology of Persia, 
this was the name given to the Izf d or YazatUy 
the Genius of the Sun and the Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, who was rejfltesented as protecting and 
supiiorting man in this life, ami guarding the soul 
in the next world from the attacks of eviUpirits. 
}q ancient monuments tliis divinity is repre- 
nontod as a youth in Phrygian dreas, kneeling on 
an ox, stabbing it in the neck. Several iiguros 
of this kind are preserved in the British Miiseum. 
In other effigies^ Mithras- apiiears with the head 
of a lion* Thd worship of Mithras^ was at an 
early period adopted in Kom<^ and mysteries and 
feativals woro celebrated. There were seven 
degrees to ho passed tliroogh. In Persia, 
festivals were celebrated at a date corresponding 
to our 'Ohiistmas, and there is some reason to be- 
lieve that in some iTarts of Syria and Asia Minm: 
human 8aoirjLdeessomeHz»ies aocoin]>aniod the cele- 
brations. ' ^ 

M1‘TTIM0S, (Lat., we send).—- 

In Law, a pr^i^t or command in writing ad- 
dressed by judicial authority, directing 

certain aefis» suw OS receipt or discharge of 

J irisonerg, or thO removal of records to be per- 
ormed. ' 


MIXED MARRIAGES.— The canon law 
forbade marriages between Obristians and non- 
Christinns, or heretics ; but after the Reforma- 
tion, when the Protestants had become so 
important, politically and socially, the Popes 
frequently granted dispensations, ^lermitting mar- 
riages between Catholics and Protestants, but 
always on the condition that children, issue of 
the marriage, should be educated in the Roman 
Catholic faith. At a later period, however, this 
stipulation was not strictly insisted on ; and in the 
i8th century, tho Papacy recognized the validity 
of mixed marriages, even when celebrated with- 
out religious rites. In several countries of Europe, 
marriages between persons of different religions 
have either been prohibited or placed under 
stringent restrictions. The Uw, however, is fre- 
quently evaded. > In Austria and some of the 
German States, where tho law says that a 
Catliolic priest or a Protestant pastor (according 
to the Church recognized by the i>articular State) 
shall officiate, his presence as a witness, wherever 
the marriage is celebrnted, is accepted as satisfac- 
tory. In most of the German States, marriages 
between Christians and Jews or Mohammedans 
are prohibited by law, but there is considerable 
laxity in enforcing it. In Russia, marriages be- 
tween members of tho Greek and Roman com- 
munion and heretics are interdicted ; and persons 
belonging to tho orthodox Greek Ohurcli must 
not marry Greek sectaries. In the case of a mar- 
riage between an orthodox Russian anil a l*ra- 
testant or Catholic, the benediction must he given 
in the Greek Church, and the children ba))tized 
in the Greek communion. In such cases there 
arc frequently two ceremonies, so as to satisfy 
each party. "When the Duke of Edinburgh 
married the Grand Duchess Maria of Russia in 
1874, ^^8 first a ceremony in accordance 

witl^ the rites of the Greek Church, and imme- 
diately afterwards another ceremony in the 
cliapel of the British embassy, when the marriage 
ceremony of the Church of England was per- 
formed, The only restrictions referring to mixisd 
marriages in the United Kingdom are in force in 
Irelaild. (^Vc MAltniAGB.) 

MOABITE STONE, mo'^db-iie. — A large 
stone, discovered in 1870, at Diban, tho ancient 
Dibon. It is inscribed with Moabitish characters ; 
and not only confirms and ilhistratos the narra- 
tive of tlie Second Book of Kings, but gives even 
more historical information. It a]>pcar8 to be a 
contemporary record, from tho Moabite point of 
view, of the rebollion of King Mesha against 
Ahaziah (2 Kings iii. 4-27). The inscrqition 
ives the names of tlie towns rebuilt or fortified 
y tho Moabite king, of altars raised to Chemosh, 
the national idol, and of various works of utility 
undertaken. I’ho jvopor names given on the 
stone ore in nearly every case identical with those 
found in the Bible. 

’ MODALITY. modaV’e-tc , — In Philosophy, 
a term used to denote the most general points of 
view under which the different objects of thought 
present thcnmlvcs to the mind. These are pos- 
sibility aud imi)osaibiUty, existence and non- 
existence, necessity or contingency, "‘if 

MODERADOS, vnod-n-nY'doze ^ — A modern 
j political pwty in Spain, headed by Narvaez, Duke 
of Valencia, who opposed the P^ogrosUtas (or 
Advanced Party), the leaders of wldoh were 
Bsparterd and Prim. ; 
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MODERATOR^ name 

given to the presirlent» for the tinm being, of the 
General Assembly of the Church of SeoUanj^ 
ami also of the Free Church. The Moderator iijr 
chosen annually. This is also the name of tw0 
officials of the University of Cambridge, ap- 
pointed annually to perform certain duties. {Ste 
OAMBiuDoa Univeebity.) 

MODUS, OR MODUS DEOIMANDI, 

Ttio'^diis des-e-man/-di (Dit., motle of tithing.) — 
In Law, is a term applied to any customary 
mode of tithing, arising from immemorial usage, 
and differing from the payment of ono*tonth of 
the annual increase. 

MOGUL, THE GREAT, mo^yttL-Tho 

title by which the chief of the Atogal (kr Mongiil 
Empire, founded in Hindostan in 1526, by Sultan 
Baber, a descendant of Tamerlane, was known 
in Europe. The last of tliis title was Shah 
Allum, who died in j8o6, when his great posses- 
sions fell chiefly in the hands of the East-lndia 
Company. 

MOHAMMEDANISM, or MUHAM- 
MADANISM, -me'dan-izM , — ^The name 

commonly given, in Christian countries, to the 
religion established by Mohammed (or Mahomet, 
the more familiar form of the name), born at 
Mecca, in August, A. n. 570 ; died at Medina, 
8tli June, 6 j 3. Mohammcilans call themselves 
by the name of Moslem, and their creed, Islam, 
which means “ full submission to God,” The 
doctrines of Mohammedanism may, in large 
mojisurc, bo traced to the national religion of the 
Arabs and to those forms of Judaism and OhrU- 
tianity which existed in Arabia at the time of 
the prophet. Opinions respecting Mohamrded 
as a man have boon much modified by the re- 
searches of recent writers, who icgard him as 
partially an cutUusiast, though not without an 
admixture of lower motives. IVofesaor Moider 
Williains, in a paper in The ybu^teculh Cepturff 
(July, 1882), has probably given a just esumate 
of his character All that can be affirmed 
with certainty is, that, like other human bfaings, 
h' ’''vl two nature.^, and that these did not 
dominate together, Frobably his lower self had 
scarcely power to make its presonco felt during 
the first effervesoeiico of his religious and plttri- 
otio feelings. It could seldom, so to speak, t^r 
its head, homo down as it was by the resistless 
impulse of higher aspirations and a burning en- 
thusiasm directed towards noble ends. It was 
nob until these forces had exhausted themselves 
in achieving victory over external enemies, that 
subtle internal forces, ambitious designs, love of 
power, revengeful feeling, sonsual inoluiations, 
began to creep stealthily from their hiding- 
places, and struggle doggedly for the mastery. 
It is certain that, if any admirer of the Arabian 
proi>het’s character wishes to depict it in its most , 
ravourablo colours, he will be wise to confine 
himself to the period of his Mecca career.” Tlie 
same writer says; “ Trobably the peacefulness 
of his end was due to Mbhammod's having main- 
tained, in his own mind, even to the last moment, 
a general belief in the trutli of his uwn mission, 
notwithstanding the mccmsistenoies, infirmities, 
occasional cruel acts, and time-serving deceits 
which disfigured Kis later career, and of which 
he could not have been whoHy unconsciO^. For 
Mohammed neveif professed to be anything but a 
sinful man ; never olairncd tube exempt from the 
feelings and infirmities of humanity.” 
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doctrines of Mohammoilanisin are con mint'd in 
the Koran {sec Kohan) ; but there ar.* otlier 
guides to a Mu-ssehnan’s faiiU aud piuctices - 
books entitled Suniia, Ijma, and Kias, The 
Suniia contains the propl jet's own fv^iynigs and 
precepts, which, though rogaidotl as' inspired, 
are distingiiiHlied from the diiwt ooinnmmU of 
God. Ijma is a coUeotum of jnd^ruonts t»n con- 
troverted imints, dcUvcretl by Mohiuujuid’s cv>iu- 
j>an5onsaud leading teaclujisof thu law. Kius 
w the employment of deduction or mhieuco 
from a direct precept to establish .any rule of 
I conduct. I*rofes8or WilliainH, to who-sio learned 
i and lucitl essay wo acknnwletlgo our indebted- 
ness, says, “Mohammed strove to unite Arabs, 

I Jews, and Oliristians in one homogeneous 
I Catholic Church— to merge all the faiths in tlie 
world ill the simple monotheistic cteed which, 
according to thorn, had always existed, and would 
never cease to exist. For the accomplishment of 
this grand design ho not only denounced idola- 
try, but set himself to abr>Iish all pricstwaf^*^ 
sacerdotalism, ritualism, symbolism, eccleriS'lljttw 
cal organuaiiori, caste— everything that ip,W* 
posed a bai rior between the direct conjiTiuE^i^^.v. 
man with his Creator— evorytliing that im^cd'' 
the religious superiority of one liuman bring mer 
another.” To forward this groat end, Mohammed 
appears to have scrupled little as to iho incuns 
employed, inventing miraculous interpositions, 
communications, and visions— perhaps initially 
believing in them, .so strangely componmi wins his 
nature. Ho assert.ed that the true faith had 
been originally revealed to Abraham, and trans- 
mitted through Inhmael to the Arabs. T!io 
! paramount iifea of tho Molwmmedan hiith jb 
I the unity of God. “tbo evordiving, the ever- 
subsisting;” OhristifliiH, or Trifiitiirians, are 
designated as “those who give Gotl a partner.” 
All tho prophets sinned, except Jesus, who had 
tho power of working miracles, and was of 
miraculous birth, a distinction which Moh.ammed 
never claimed for himself. Mobammejlamam is 
commonly regarde*! as half way between pagan- 
ism and Olu'jstianiby ; but it approaches muoli 
more nearly tho latter than the former, and 
must bo vieived as a great improveniont upon 
tho religions which it supplante*!. Kegarding 
the connection betwocii Mohammedivnisin, Juda- 
I isra, and Ohriatianity, wo <juote from Dean Mil- 
man’s “Latin Ohriatianity.** “Tho creation,” 
ho says, “ as afflvniod in Islam, wan strictly 
Biblftpal ; tho history of man was that of tho Old 
Testament recognized in tho New, though not 
without a largo admixture of Jewish legend. 
The forefathers of the Mohammedan, as of tho 
Jewish and Christian I’oligions, wore Adam, 
Noah, Abraham; and to the old prophets of 
God, among whom were included Mosca and 
Jesus, were only added two local prophotb sent 
on special missions to certain of the Arab tribes, 
to Ad and to Thamud. Even Afohamrnedan 
fable bos none of the inventive originality of 
fiction. There is scarcely a legend which is not 
either from the Talmud, or rather the source of 
most of the Talmud, the religious tradition of 
the Jews, or the spurious (not the genuine) 
Gospels of Christianity. The last day, tiio judg- 
ment, tho resurrection, hell, ana . paradise, 
though invested in a cinsumstantiality of detail, 
mueb of it foreign, so far as we can judge, to 
th© Tharisaio notions of our SJaviours day, and 
singularly contrasting with the mtxhjst and less 


material images of tho Now Testament, were 
idread/ {>arts of a oommon creed. The Koran 
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Iiag scarcely* surpassod tho p-oftsor of ! 

anotlicr life wUi^ >voro alroady -receivod by tbe | 
Talmiidic Jotrs aiid the Jndaimj Clnistiajos— j 
itl»o CfailiiwtH of iUo'wrIy'Ws. mdy adapted^ 
jfebis maljerialbin to tbo f«iw9 ajwI hopes of a- 
Bedouin and ^ p 6 tyga« 9 «!ii» paople. It «na^ be 
•doubted whether it goes bcfond the terrific iuwv’ 
of tlie «i those minute and j 

mrtioid^r.’acQovtnts of heH-firc wiiich glare in all ; 
Its l)a9ea> In its paradise it dweUs on that most | 
hixu>7 to a wanderer in tlio dt^sert— I 
pereimial rivras of cool, pure watoi’, and it | 
Tidds a harem to the Joys of tlio Wessotl.” Good 
and bad angels and genii {Jinn) arc promhictit ; 
in tho Jtfoliammcdan theology. Tlio angels 
bwvo pure and subtle bodies, formed of i)artioles 
•of fire, and were created before man, They | 
looparote the soul from tho body at death, 
-otnuluot It to l*ara*lifHi, convey warnings and 
4’cvelfititAis to tlio living, £Uk 1 after death, two 
i»nirolfi, Nakor,<wwl Mitnkir, pass a preliminary 
.judgment on the eonl ; find at tjm day of jndg- 
Tiicnt the throiio of tho Almighty will bo borne 
up by angels. The greatest of the angels is 
<iabrtel, or Jibrail, wlio acts o<s an intercessor for 
Ivdievei B, ta designa'Ied as the “ spirit of holiness, 
4tn<1 assumed human shapo when be aiipoared to 
^bxry and to JVLohammed. Ibliu (a name pro> 
kmb\y cotrrn![>kKl from the Glreok Diabolos) is the 
ibevil, who wits condemned to eternal punish- 
'inont for ref (wing to worship Adam, at the 
jcoimnand of Atts^h (Qod), but vvaa reprieved un- 
tho roBttnreotion tUy, and ejuployod himaclf .in 
inoiting mim to sin and disbelief. He presides 
over bho bad angete, nmotoen of whom receive 
iiiid tuHsiro the wicked. Mlio genii occupy a 
Jdwer ixjsitlon. than angels, and are divided intoj 
ihvo classes, good and bad, They roam about, 
workuig w^aerp .among men. Afany signs arc 
^0 pweede the day of judgment. The sun is to 
ciso in the west, and Jesus Ohriid; is to dcsoond 
the Koffouc at lllaiBiascus. The freipienfc ad- 
misidons of the pro-emiRent attributes of Christ 
A stnking fimtitve in tlic teaching of AIo- 
Imfinmad. i^jaradi«o is divided into seven stages 
•or radons of happiness ; and hell also luis seven 
divvlsioiw, A bridge, V SifAt, finer than the edge 
"f»f a aword,' atratohes over hell, and over this 
bridge boUovor^ have to pass, the lattor falling 
into hell ki tho attompt. But iRnnerfl will not 
bo famished eternally. In Paiudiso the atttac- 
tiono ofifored are generally of a v«ry scnstial kind ; 
fi^ut M Bilionld bo added tluit the chief hi. 

tlie pvosQinco of (^1. Hell is desmbedas a reiguv 
••of fire ^ the wjcbed are olptbod in veatnwmtsijfj 
'AamOy shod with Shoes of fire, driAk Bc^ldtng 
^wwberj^t filth, and arti boatvn with iron rods; 
Jyiohanuanedanism Is ossOntiHUy a religion of 
•works, iihe perforzoance of which affords the only 
'Sneans of m>A store of merit, ami gaining 
admlsjd^ to d^aradise. The ahief practice 
•duits».a)E« a edafesslQn of ftdih by repetition of 
'ftlte sikOttt •Sareojd, |te»yer, fasting, almsgivdnig, and 
Hieoa. iPrayor (always in Arabio) 
SR toWnousdofiva times a-day, and ought to be {arc- 
tQedad^!bbld£t]y^Iutions. It oonsists in repeat- 
ing fiomotss jibe Koran, and ascribing pmist's 
to the nccorinipastM hy i>rescribed 

On Fridays; 

•l^rayerSv sidd ^>ubU<dgy in the. mosques. 

Fasting is JeiMihSd Orhuo th^ sun is above i^e 
dioriaon the mon^dicimaeiii. Alms 

jsrootddip^^^^^ip^n which deli vex from 

AssUt'SUtid'naom'P^^ iisFaeadise. ' TWeare^: 

W 4 Meu» and; sicit, .is ‘A 


litoramount duty. Considoratioii for the lower 
animals is also inculcated, and, alone of all 
religious teachers, Mohammod taught that they 
will be ailmittiofl to a future state of omtence. 
^ilgriraogo to Mecca once in u lifetime in enjoined 
on all who have sufficient health of body, and 
moans given to enable them to bear the journey. 
The reverence for tho old temple at 'Mecca [see 
Kaaua), perhaps induced Mohammed to enjoin 
the pertorxtmiQe of cea’taiu ceromonios of super- 
stition by ilm pilgrims. In deference also to 
existli^ proctioes, although he at first adoj^ted 
bajitism as an initlatoty' li^, he afterwou ds sub- 
atdtutcil oircumoiskmy but that rite being already 
genenilly practised, no directions for its perfor- 
mance were needed and none are given In tho 
Koran. The teacher found polygamy and con- 
cubinage exist, nud “he was uu^bio to conceive 
a state of society in which they would cease to 
exist;” but he enforced regulatioTis which, to 
some extent, mitigated the evils. He limited tho 
number of wives to four, but permitted concu- 
binage. lie denounced infantlcnlc, prohibited 
tho use of intoMcating diinkfi, divination, and 
giwnbling, and so far advanced the cause of 
morality, among his followoi'S. Occasionally a 
very elevated morality U inculcated by tho Koran, 
OS in the following passage: — “There is no 
piety in turning your faoc towanis the oast or tho 
weal, but he is pious who belie voth in Hod, and 
the last day, and the ang^ds, and tlm ^captures, 
and the prophets ; who, for tho love of Uod, dis- 
hurseth his wealth to his kindred, and to the 
orphans, and to the needing, and to the wayfarer, 
and to those who ask, and for ransoming ; who 
observeth prayer, and payeth the legal alms, and 
who is one of those who arc faithful to their en- 
gagements, and patient under ills and hardships, 
arul in time of trouble ; those who are just, and 
those are tliey who fear God.” 

Bsotama Divisions. — Tradition asserts that Moham- 
ttietl predicted that 73 sects would arise after his death, 
ouh» one of which would have the right to be oaJled 
orthodox, while every one Of tho remaindor would claim 
to be tho only true form of Islam. The three main 
dlvittions now etisti^ are the •9uimb), Shiahf.^ and 
iVaAahin. The ci^unnis oonsidor themsalveii to be tlie 
only orthodox followers of the prophet, 00 the ground 
that they accepted Abubakr, Otpar, and Olhtnau (tho 
two former Muhamiaed's fathers iik-Uw, and tlie third 
W« son-in-law), os rightful Khalifa, or 8uccm<ors, of 
the prophet. There ore, however, four minor divisions , 
among the Sunnis. The Shiahs declare tliat the 
i^haUtoto ought to have passed at once to All, the pro- 
uhet'a cousin oud husband of his daughter l'al.imah. 
The sect did not assuino considerable nroportious tlU 
about 3S0 years after Mohammed’s death. The Shlaha 
aekHOWiedge oidy twelve true sueoasaorR of the prophet, 
whom they call irtnoms, or religtoiM leaders. The ilrst 
woe All, and tho twelfth Abu-Kosim orMahdl, “the 
.guided, wlio dlsap^ared in a mysterious manner In 
i^e vs^tbyearof the Mohammedan ora, but will reappear 
at the end of tiie vrotld. There are ja minor seets 
^ong the Shiahs, some of whom exath^ Ali ■ above 
'Mohammed, one sect holding him to be an inoamotion 
erf the Deity. Some of the ceremonies ,are oAseryed 
<imch more strictly by the Shiahs thau tw the Sunnites, 
vmo claim to be the Only otthodbx Moslems. IKe 
Wsba^ Ate a modem sept, founded about 15a years 
Bgo,iui(t .profesaiugan endeavour to.restore the purity of 
Islaih I btrt they are fanatfdal, and ready to audertska 
wat* agaluRt Infidels; The Turks, UjgnmidanB, Arabs, 
^d ttie Indian Mohapunsdana ave inosUyfiuaids; tliO 
PecBiam are fihiahst and the InhaMtaWbs of •iiasCem 
AraMa generally Waludils. Xo Xnfiia, many -pmstiosa 
BupemtHloua observanoes have'b^ adopted front 
Hindootsm and Buddhism, Foot Mobammedatm come 
to Hindtm shrines to tsbtoinrdl^'fmm and at 

Moftasiunsidam^^^ ddh;* iMemed 
Jtnd are greotiyinavetmedt ItidkmHnhamedmiaam 
dtsSM Siitd dfifilUn, or 
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Syeda, Buppo^eel to be deacetideii fnorn tl»« pfopbet fttid 
placed in tho front rank ; the Patinme, and 

Mbtiklis. The Indian Mosleunt pay reverence to tUe 
memory of ]\aly men, or Pira, tombe are 

pilgriine from all parta of liitliu. In Central Afrtr^ ^ 
there are inuueu»e iiuuibnre who profeat Moham-' 
medanlsiiu, but of -a very degraded kln 4 
Propreas of KohanunedontBrn. --^Qn ita dcsi pxomulga' 
tion, the doctrinci^ of lelam apread rrich amacifis 
rapidity ; and in twelve yeora the whole of had 

^ambraeed that faith. The extenBion of the .]>ovKer of 
the Arabeeoon earned this reUgiouihntootherebnQtries : 
and Syria, I^ersia, and Kortheum Afrioavr^re aompolicd 
to aubmit to thuir power and to xeoaive theh' iaith. ' 
At the beginning of -tim dtli century tlrey crooeed over 
into BjpnUi, one province after another waB 
eubdo^, and for nearly 800 years the Saracens I'etalned 
a dominion in that country. In Aefa Ihey advanced 
eastward to India oud China : and In the former 
country they foundtul vast empires on the ahores of 
the Indus and Ganges, which for lonx time were 
fitrongholds of lahtmisin ; nut tn the latter country 
their prograss was soon stayed. Pr^ energy Was in- 
fueed Into the Moaleiu oonmumitlsl by th;; aootiSfslon 
of the Solj(tok Turks , both they and tboir snceeasorfl, 
the OsmanLis, Voluntarily receiving Islamiam from^bs 
very people they iiad comiuaredii The Ottoman rulers 
grodnaliy undurniLned tlie Jlyoautliie empire, which at 
len;;th fell with the taking of Oonstantlnopie In 1453. 
Tiu^ power of the Islam was now at its height ; and tor 
a tnno the Turks were the terror of Italy, Hnngary, 
nnd Germany. Their poAver, however, soon be^n to 
fail. Sicily was loi»T to them ; and in 149a tboir last 
Btronghoids dll Spain were taken. It is isstinuvted that 
the number of professed Moharamedans of oil AMts 
thioughout the world i.s about 130,000,000. 

MOLINTSTS, wo-te'-ntafs, — The nasne of a 
. svet iu the Konian Catholic Church, which 
tod tho opinions of Molina, a Spanish Jesuit and 
professor of thcolo^jy at Ilvom, in Portugal (1535 
‘“lOoo). lie inaintaLiwd the hypothosia that toe 
decree of pretlcstination to eternal giorv wna 
founded upon a iirevioiw knowledge eaul coti’- 
aidcmtioii of the merits of tlie elect ; that kho 
grace from the oitenilion of ’Wlwch thoffo 
are derivtKl is not olhcacious by its own intrtnhlo 
pow'Cr only, but also by tho consent of otw own 
will, and because it is Administered in 
oirGumstanoes in Avhich tho Dutty^ by 'mt 
braiioh of llis knowledge which is ca^od 
aci^ntia media, foresees that it will bo (tdB* 
cooious. This doctrine w'as violently aesailofl* 
especially by the likiminlcans ; aaid at length 
Pope Clement VIIL appointed a congregation to, 
investigate tho matter. Opinion was so much 
divided upon the subioct, that the pope decided 
that both doctrines (tliat of Molina and tliat of 
^ opponentis) might safely be taught in the 
^nirdh, Tho Mminists, however, soon disap- 
paai’ed, as otlier views involving ^h© question ot 
pr^estinatiou And grace were advanced. {See 
jANSENlBTa.) 

MOLXiAH, moVdet, — ^Th© name of aiydrlti^l 
and fudioial ctfhcer among the Turks, anperior to 
the cadhi or inferior judg^, aiul having civil and 
crimifial jurisdictMm ovef 'towinsor large districts. 
Over the moUas ate tlm katlhks kers, or Aupreme 
judges of the empire, ^ho sit in the divan. 

"MOLLY MAOUmfiS.”-..The name aB^ 
Burned by a secret socic^^ mostjv composed of 
Irishmen emplo^edin tha ndneii of Pennsylvania, 
ike purj^se beuig to procure the asaaiwiaatien 
of o)^<»uo\lwpersaiMi<> After fat several 

ycaie, and iho ^rp^Mion of ^ma^ miirders, 
«ome of the leadefe ^ore broui^^ and 

tho society broke uji . : 

MOLOOH, imUOISmi, 


aud Is frequently mouUonsd iu S<:tij>tiirc. It is 
highly pre^vbV tlxat tho Hebiws were addiott '4 
^ the worship of this ddty bofoie they came out 
of Egypt : and Moses In sovcml ukocB forbids 
tlmm, under pain of death, to dedicAto their 
chUdren to Moloch. Solomon, soduced by his 
foreign wives, built a high place for him ; and 
Manassek imitated his imidoty by making h|s 
son ih%m through the fire to Moloch. Tho 
idolatry oontinutd from that times chiefly in the 
valley of Tophet and Hinnom, till tho captivity, 
after whioh all traoea ^-tUis worship disappear. 
There are varioiw opimouB as to vdmt k auaut hy 
" cansiug to pass through llm fire.*' 8 m\ie ibink 
that the childmi leiiped over a flre aaert'd to tho 
idol } others that they passed between tw o hacs ; 
and others that they were really burncil in the 
fire by way of sacriftoo to tho god. TJuj last 
opinion seems the most {wobabio. and to accord 
most wibli portions of Soripturo -in which it is 
metitioned. According to some accounts, tho 
image of tho god was 01 brass, seated on u thrq^ , ' 
of the same ineW, and with arms exbmde?* " 
if to embrace »oio»i one. WTjon saciulioos 
olTerod to him, the imago wus htjattnl 
within, and the miscmhle victim w'uh 
within the arms, its cries being drowned by a 
great uoiso of drums and other infitriuncnts. 
The X)lii.oe where those sacrifioeH wvu’c oftevod was 
so nbUorront to the minds of ttm lotei Jews 
that they enqdoycd its namo to deaiguatt* tho 
plt«c^ of future torment. Moloch is somotimos 
identified vvitli tho Ikcenicmn god Haul. 

MONAOeiSM, mon'^a^kkm (Lat.^ Mowa- 

A monk, from Or., memi&hda, solitary). A 
term used to donoto tho monuadlc system ©I lif»> 
which has prevailed in the Olmrch from a very 
mrijr period. 8 ome Protestant historiuns arc of 
opinion iljiat monachkm was originally l(H!cigii to 
pi’imitlvo Ohfistiansty, being a<loptcd frooi tho 
Aloxamlrinn philosophy ; othm, again, hold 
tliat its rise was owing to circumstances within 
the Church itself j j^'uTiculurJy tluV hardahips to 
which it was oxpbsed, by which 'many of the be- 
lievers were driveu from their homes and com- 

S ellod to seek for safety in desort plaons. Long 
eforo tho rise of OhriRtian m«n<vehiem, the 
Bssenos in Palestine, and tho dowiiih sect of the 
Theiapeutve in Kgy¥>t, soeiu to have formed re- 
gular oomrounities of ascetics. 

Htstory. -^Christian tnonachisui may be regarilefi as 
having its ifrat beginning In the and century, when we 
^>4 Bowie ascetics Who lived in oeliimey and voluntary 
,|H)verty, and sl^unned Intcrconrse with the world. 
Tbf^> howev^, lived Isolated, and not In eaturonnltieK. 
The lather of monachbim proiwr is gcaerally agreed to 
have been Antony, who, in tire year 305, colUcted n. 
number of ascetics Into an nssoclatea comtu unity in 
£«jpt, snd regulated ihcir mode of living by tljcod 
tuLs. Tits discipiB HfUrlon soon after emdertook tho 
same thing In ihslastine and byria. Almost at the 
same time, Aones, or Kugenius, with hla «K«oriato3 
Oaddanas and Azyma, Introduced this mode of life 
into Me-'^opotamia and the uslghbouting conntries. 
TixeKc wore imitated by many others with bo much 
vuooess. that In a short time all the Bafft ^warmcii with 
persC)»r who, abandoning the oecnpaUowv ami cenvnui- 
ences of life, and all intercourse vdth woclety, pitied 
away amidst various hardships, hunger, and snUbrlng, 
in <>rd«r to maintain a closer cforntnunlon wfth <;ud 
and If is angeki Ign'^ring the (act that they wore living 
in pppoeftion to the true spirit of Ohi'lstlnnity, which 
Brjtolne Christiana to live for the boiwfit of othf^ri . and 
'ioat their light no shine before iil»e world tlmt dihdm 
ledtxig their good works may gimdfy God. Trotn the 
, Bawl, tW# nuetere discipline passed vuto.tbe Wert, bihI 
1 &mtinto Italy and the adjaoent kdaptidaf hut who oon- 
' veyed it thither is unciucialnf fit. Hartia, 
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tb9celel»at^ bishpp of Totir«r some moiia3> 

feerlen iti Oaoi, abd fyy bi$ dud dlacoaMas pro* 

dured suqfi an elfiMstt (pat tvi'o^4hott«aitd moa1|:d ara 
aald to bave at^embled at hit fnnerak. I'hta vajr of 
Ufa gradoidijr oxtenddA oret! tibd other ooantrka of 
Burope. anctent tnonki not Uko the modern^ 

diatiniruttfheditaliQ otdm but toofc tbel^ names frdm 
the plBe0s vUloh thdy ImMted^ or VeredlsUngaUhed 
b/Uielr dmei^t modes tit living : as^t, the Ancho- 
rets, who llTFed alone in private oells in the wlldejmess : 
7 * the OwnohHes, who lived in community, several of 
tiinm iff the same house, under the direction of a 
superior; and 3, Barabttes, or strolling monks, who 
had no ftxed rule or roeidenee. The tlist and iast of 
those eame gradually to be absorbed in the regular 
Oosnoblte system, which was prinolpaily regarded by 
the Church, and must under its diraciion. Originally, 
monks were no more than laymen, whose hfhee, imya 
j^me, ija not to teach but to moum/* Not only 
WQie they prohibited the ptlesthood, but pilests were 
expressly prohibited from becoming monks. Tope 
blridds was the fiibt who called them to the clericate, 
on ttie occasion of a great scaKity of piiosts which the 
Church was then supposed to labour under ; and since 
that iims the priesthood has bees usually united to 
the monastieal profoaslus. The manner of admission 
to the monastic life was usually by some change of 
habit or diem, not to signify any religious myster), 
but only to expreits their gravity and contempt of the 
wurUL No floletun row or profession wOs rennired 
at their admission, but they underwent triennial pro> 
batlun, during which time they wote inured to t^e 
exercises of tiie monaatlo life, if after that time they 
oiiose to continue the same exercises, they were with* 
out further ceremony admitted into the community 
They were also at liberty to return at any time to 
secular life* Nor wae any solemn vow of poverty ru- 
<|Uir6d, though it was usual for men voluntarily to 
dispose of th0ir estates for charitable purponcs before 
they entered into a community. The monasteues 
weie oommoidy divided into several parts, and proper 
oiiicers uppclmcd. over each of them Over every ten 
monks was a deamni, ot dean, and over every hundred 
a Above these weie the patre% or fathers 

of the monasteries, called also the abbots or presidents. 
The business of the dean aroa to exact every man's 
daily tosh, and to bring It to theoicouotnicr, or steward, 
who gave a monthly account of it to the father or 
abbot, for, as the monastedes at that time had no 
standing reveDues> all the monks were obliged to exer. 
dse themsdlvesdn bodily labour, so as to maintain 
themselves and not bo burdensome to others. The 
monk Uiat did not work was viewed as no bettor than 
a rovetous defrauder. Towards the clo»« of the $th 
century, the monks, who had fomerly lived only for 
themsmves in solitary retreats, and had never thought 
of assumiiig any rank in the Church, came to be giadu- 
ally emlowed wtth such honourable privileges and 
wealth that they soop found themselves to m in a 
posklOn of great poVier and iuAuence. The fame of 
their piety gnd sanctity was very great, and the pas- 
aloAof arectlngedlhees and convents for their benefit,. 
WM carrlet^beyond alt bounda A new epofdi lu thg 
history of westerti monadhiSin began with Heuedint <|ff 


paikie tlm ot uoton for most of the western 
vents I bui ^he many fiavours malved from Obureh, 
i^i^Nduals, facilitaM the grWth of 
tea gfnnt axteni, and oaUed forth repeated 
attapiptg ar, reform 1 so that fur many <!«utui1e». the 
histenr of mpimoblsm presents a^eontinuaa struggle of 
reforimnirvm^o Uxlty, Mffferenoe, or Immoraflty 
obtaining lOvO greater 01 leaser number Of the convent 
of their %n«a Ahxongtha earlier of these tetormere 
were Benedict <0! Attlana, who died Sai, and whose 


comini 
high ti 

S o, add 
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Camaldt-^ 
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Anthony^ t; 
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of St Benedict enfoyed a 
“ who became abbot of auny 

dlon of the coligregattoa of 

who founded the cong%attou of 
* onalhert that ol VaBombrosa 
md of the nth century arose 
tftsbim hjhlers. the order of 8t. 
ikA !l%e warlike tpirlt of 
jta of the monastic ndth 


orders; as the Knights of St. John, the Templars, the 
Teutonic Knights, the orders of St tTago, ( alatrava, 
Alcantara] Ac. The large increase qf orders called 
forth muoii opposition, and the Council of XAtoran, in 
r.u5, pSiSSed a resolution that no uow order should be 
estabhudiod.. Notwithstanding this prohibition, there 
umost immediately arose an entirely new clags of 
ordem-^the mendicants, including t^e Franciscans, 
iXominicans, Carmelites, Augustinlads, and othera, 
who inaugurated a new era in the bUtory of western 
monachism. Th^y directed tlieir attention morepar- 
tlcularly to the lower orders Of society, among whooL 
they became very popular They spiead with great 
npidity, and had many important privileges conferred 
on them by the popes i^everal of their membenli filled 
the highest olUces In the < burch, even to the papal 
diair. In the 14th century, a general degeneracy of 
monachism commenced, until at length the name of 
monk came to be almost synonymous with ignorance, 
rudeness, and every speetea of immorality The dawn 
Of the Reformation In the i^th centui-y h^An. Im 
portant infiuence on this state of things, and strong 
efforts were made to enforce a more strict observance 
of the rules of respective orders- The Oonn^il ot 
Trent passed a nupibtir of regulations for the mtfrpal 
nianagement of religious houses. Several ne^ order-; 
were formed upon Improved rules, the motit famous of 
which is that of the Jesuits, who weie, more than any 
other order, under the absolute power of the Pope 
ii^inre the Reformanon, however, mcmaclu>>m caliuot 
be said to have manif^ad any inherent vitally or 
power; an4 with the atlvonce of mudsm civilization 
Its highest meaning and only oonservatli^ use ore 
gone. ( also A uo osrxNiANs, BaNKUicri'i va^ Bom r 

WlOAKb, FbAMCISI Ac ) 

la kfetaphysics, thC word, according to Betbu^, n 
used to denote a sitmile substance, having no , i 
compound yijyhstauce being an aggregate of uimple i^ib 
stances or monads. The basis of the monadic t^soi^ 
lies in tile vaiious philosophical systems of Oemoeptns, 
Zeno, and Epicurus. Leibnitz was the first to arrange 
t)i3 different theories in a systom- ^ 

; MOKAKCHJAKS, mo nar'-Arc-an^.— Asdcli 
qif Cimstians that arose about the end of the 2cvd 
contuiy, and insisted upon the unity or oneness 
of God, as opjiosed to the commonly leceiv^Kl 
dootnne of three persons in the Godhead. They 
cUfferod greatly from each other on other point'^^ 
more pat ticularlyrcgai ding the nature of Cbiist i 
some of them held that he was God Himself ; 
otaers that Ho was a power or niarufcstation of 
the Deity, but that He did not exist as a distinct 
person before His iiioarnation ; whilst others re* 
g^i^idod Him only as a mete man. 

I ARCH Y, morC'dr-kt (Gr., mm(^. alone; 

and atihCy governtnont).— -A term which atexally 
means that form of government in which the 
sovereii^a power is vested in the hands of a Bioglo 
person. In some monarohios, the will of the 
sovereign is uncontrollable ; ia Others, his autho- 
rity is resiminud by laws, And assisted by a 'Par- 
liament f The former are termed despotic or 
absolute, the latter constitutional or limited 
monarchies. Some monarchies are hereditary] 
descending regularly from father to son; others 
are elective, where, on the death of a mouaroh, 
his successor h appointed by elecUon, as was the 
case in Poland before its dlsmem^rtnent, 

MON^ ASTEUY , mon'-oe-ter^eiFr. ^imtyuUrey 
I4OW l^at., mmasitrium ). — religious house 
built for the reception of religious persons, 
whether it be abbey, priory^ nunnom w the 
liko^ More properly, however, it is appned only 
to the homes ^ of monks, meiuUoant frtats, 
and nuns^ thVrest being called yetigioua houses. 

MoNAOBtsu.) k 

IfcimsteTiM desHmyed ^ Jteffcmatiem'-Thft 
following caMkihm M IkMn Amde onh^^humbac 
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and wealth of the raUglona houses in England^ dia« 
mantled and scatter^, from flxst to last, at the time 
of the Keformatlon, so far aa anv evidenca axlsts 
Ldfiser Udonasterien^ of which we have the valuatlou. 
374 : Greater Idonasterles, x86 ; belonging to the Uos* 
pit^lers, 48 ; Colleges, 90 ; Hospitals, xw> ; Chantries 
and Free Chapels, a374‘~'total, besidee the 

friars^ houses, and those suppressed' tqr W01se;« and 
man/ small houses of which We have no partli^lar 
account. The clear yearly revanue of the several 
houses at the time of their dissolution, so far as we 
have any account, seems to have been astoQon^ ;~Of 
the greater monasteries, £104,910 xys. m.; of ^e lessor 
monasteries, of which we have the vaiaation, £99,709 
IS. tod. ; Knights Hospitallers* head house inl^udou, 
£9,385 tas. 6d. ; twenty-dght of their houses in the 
country, £3,026 9s. sd. i Friars' houses, of which we 
have the valuation, £761 as.— total, £140,784 199. sd. 
Taking into account the valuation of money at the 
time--at least six times. as mueh at the present, and 
considering that the estimate of land fa generally 
supposed to have been much under the real value, and 
making some allowance for omissions, the entire re- 
venues of these houses must have been enormous. 

MONK. {See Monaohibh.) 

MQNOPHYSITES, mo-no/ -e-eUee (Or., 
9 no}ws, and pkusisi nature). —A seot of Ohriatians 
that arose in the ^th oentUry, and maintained 
that there was oiut one nature in CTirist, in 
opposition to the ueoiaion of the Council of 
Ohalcedon (451), that Christ had two uhturea. 
Eutyches, the leader of this sect, maintained 
that everything human in the nature of Christ 
was absorbed by His divinity, and became one 
with it. Tliis doctrine led to violent disputes in 
the Church. In Egypt, Palestine, and other 
parts of the East, the Monophysite doctrine met 
**with many adherents. In Antioch, a leader of 
the Monophysites was raised to the patriarchal 
dignity. They were encouraged by too em^ror 
Anastasius ; but Justin 1 ., Justinian, and others, 
udoptcil severe measures against them. They 
woie also divided among themselves — the 
Severians maintaining the corruptibility, the 
«Tu1ianist8 the incorruptibility, of. the bmy of, 


> MONT BE 


person dP Christ, maintained tl»at there was but 
one manlfestotibn of wUl. They arose in the 
emrly pert of tho 7th century, and being for n 
rime nurtured and protected by imperial appro* 


tney spread vw rapidly. The first Council of 
Lateran und^ Pbpe Martin 1. (649) condemned 
the Monothelitea ; and in r68o the sixth (Ecu- 
menioal Council at ConAtantiuople affirmed two 
wills in Christ, and eTtcommuidoated Macarius, 
patriarch of Oonstanrinople, and othm' leaders of 


Cbi'ist. By the seal of Jacob Baraclseus, bishop, 
of Bdessa (541), they were permanently organued 
in Syria and Mesopotamia, with a patriarch fk 
their head ; and from him they arc frequently 
termed Jacobites. The efforts of Baradmus ware 
ably seconded in Egypt and the adjaomi^ 
countries by Theodosius, bishop of Alexandria. 
In the present day, the Monophysites are divided 
into two sections — the Asiatic and Af rican^the 
head of the former being the patriarch of Antioch, 
of the latter ihU ' patriarch of Alexandria. 
The former ate suboivided into Jacobites and 
Armenians, the latter into the Oopido and 
Abyssinian ohtpn^es. 

MONBOE X>OOTRINE.-^ln Ihrerideht 
Monroe's message to; the Congress of the United 
Btates in December, he depressed hfs 
determination not to permit any European power 
to interfere with rild ooncerns mf the independent 
States of North or^Eoifth Ameri<». Ws deOlaTa* 
tion has been aoMied as a pbrxnanent feature 
the policy M (he Uhtt^yStatee. . 

and theo$f Ood),r:rfA bej^ In,' Opd of, ^ 

only one God, in opqpcsItsoA to 

acknowledges a pleya^^w£Oas. J ^ ^ 

TOonoe, fimd fenm 

that arose in the 
ceptiDg the 


selves till the lath century, when they abjured 
their opinions, and were received into the Itoman 
Catholic Church. 

MONSTRANCE, rosiiilij 

used in Homan Catholic churches, to present the' 
consecrated host to the worship of the peoi^ 
during processions. 

MONTAQNARDS, moTif-tem^purdU* {See 
Mocntain.) 

MONTANISTS, mon'-rnn-tsfs.-^A religious 
seot that sprang up towards the end of the and 
oentuiy, and were called after their leader Mon- 
tauns, a Phrygian. He pretended to inspiration, 
and gave out that the Holy Ghost bad instructed 
him m several i)oints which had not been revealed 
i to the apostles. Two of tho most celebrated of 
[ his followers were Maximilla and Priscilla, two 
ladies of fortune, who were early converted to 
hb opinions, and pretended to prophesy. Soon 
after he found a cealoui and gifted advocate in 
TortulUan. The Montamsts preached a most 
rigid ascetiobm; they held it unlawful to fly 
from persecution, coudeanned second marriages, 
and forbade for ever communion to sUcb as Bad 
Been guilty of certain notorious offences. They 
represents the 'millennium as being near at 
hand, and taught that Pepusa, in Phrygia, was 
to be its centre. Hence they were sometimes 
called Pepusians, Phrygians, and Cataphrygians. 
They spread rapidly in Phrygia and other parts, 
but wore violently opposed by the Alexandrian 
school, and condemned by several provincial 
eounoils } and they at length disappeared about 
the end of the 4th century. 

MONT DE PIEtE, monfp)ds(v)ps'*hi'^ 
(Itdl., mmte di ptsfd).’^A public bi^volent 
institution* existing in Italy and other parts of 
the continent, and said to nave been first , estab- 
lished at Penmia in the latter half of the rsth 
eehtury^ by mher Barnabas of Tcmi, and to 
have hucen its name from the hill on which it 
was situated. The object was to defiver the 
needy from the usurious Jewbh moneylenders, 
by lending money upon pledges at a very mode- 
rate rate of inter^ so as barely to eover the 
neckwsary expensrii. Popes Leo X. and Paul 
IH. bsimtnuls approringof these bbtiridlons, 
which were soon established in other towns of 
Italy, as well as in SsHiih, the Netherlands, and 
other countries. There are several still in exbt* 
ones In various parts of .the eontinenti’ The 
I Meht de Tm& of Paris advances to the value of 
[ ahoutktwo-thirds of the pledgm, charginK inlerest 
aari^e mte of 4$^ par.oeat: atiiivim,lMdes | 

I sent, peif nientlt for the expem^ iof riie 
Middbhihoiit, Itsaimualreoriptoaiideiqm)^ 
g^;;tapodnt, M 
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Xkmti { 

«at parts of Italy to ssLp]^ tii« oa 

tbe same as ^ liibats de 

mmtk (Aaif.-Sax*^ m 07 taih).^%n. 
popular u m^th is fre(^0Btlj atgd to 

liXfatm fbaif . «iid lii eomiim law aad 

acuity lawi .fiktes% athejrw^ earirpso^^ it is so 
uUdimc^d., Misticifif aleasa for twol^ inoul^ is 
iidcoa to UtaaiJi only 46 wcoks, wharsas & loaso for 
IS twelvwaoiith mflaot a solar year. Fortoorly^ 
la staiaito^ denotes a toar month, nnkss 
oatolu^r xndnth was speoided ; but by 13 Yio.^ e. 
at, the word month is declared future statutes 
to mean a calender tnonth, unless wards be 
added showiha that a lunar month was intended. 
In oommeroiaTlHPaetice, in all eases of negotiable 
instnunentSj a month is doetned a ladcndar 
month, but in contracts for stock it means alunar ! 
month. 

3 £ONTH'S MINI}* the name of an odice 
In the Homan Oatholio Church performed for a 
month for the dead. 

MORA, Scotch Law term denot* 

ing delay occasion^ by negligonoe. It k useti 
instead of the word Mua, which k in uso in 
Kngland and irekthd* Laciikb. ) 

MORAL, fPr., morale ; Lat. , momUit). 
-^A word apidled to the aotions or conduct of life, 
ee that which determine an notion to be good or 
whrtuotts t hence, moral philosophy is the science 
of du^eSt nf wfmb'o<«i 7 ^ to 5 s in human character 
and oendtkt. BtnFuca. ) 

Aiasrsl CfUit is one thsi is cspablc of those actions 
widoh osa innpwly be dsaoaainaied good or evil in a 
mozai sense. 

HorslAtness to the cffreranent of the actions of any 
Sntellfgent faethf with the naisne, ciretunstanoefi, and 
relatiiHi of thinas t and moral obll^tivn is the necessity 
of doing or omitting any action m order to be happy 
and good. 

. Xeral seam is that wliereby we perceive what is 
good. Ttofueimi and beautiful in aoiions, manners, or 
eharaotori os it to a hind of eattofaution in the mind 
artoing from the icantemplatooa of those aetioas of 
rational ageats whicli we call good or virtuous. 

A Btoml eevlaiaty to e very strong probahiUty, and 
is used hi cicnteadtiitiiiction to a mstheznaUcal detoon. 
sttatlon. 

A mcerat liMtoipiMlity to a very great or almost in- 
h> a physical or 

The mo^ Gamble to tlie doctrine or geneiel dutv; 
inculeated byft. 

MORALT^^Y, ntoofwI'.O'bi |Fr., monk^if^, in 
gcttcimv dehotee to oonformity of our aciiotis to 
, fhe neceaaaty riilations of life, it k a etudioua 
^s^hforjnity of oof otdbna with riie rolatibna in 
to ^each other in ei^l society, 
apart of relkiou, but 

hitmest in mamto is a Just regard to the 

of lOdAy prhifii]^^ 

^ to Ood.. ^ * - 

MC^^YTAKS, mo-m'-of-nne (also known 
Brethren, or 
a oommu* 
aroaa, i»' I’r^ue, the 
caintal'.hiplPPiN^ name Bohemmii 


Boetolaea and Eeelseiastical 6ovenuiient.~.>When 
the number of emigrants from Bohemia and Moravia 
to Herrjihuihad w^derablyliHweased, and when many 
T«ligioasly<dtopOBed persons from other quarters eaxoe 
to aetUe among them, the consequent diversity of sentl. 
.menta.snggested the propriety of thrir having some 
roles draim up for thor direction and gnidanee. Ac- 
<iurdiaglTt with the asstotapee of Count ^iiarendorf 
(who to liiatly considered to have been in some measure 
the founder of that society, to which he devoted Kto 
life, property, and energy), certain articles of union 
were drawn up, which, lea^ng all the distinctive doe. 
trines of the venous Protestant denominations entirely 
out of the question, adopted, as arthdea of faith, only 
^ those fundsmeiktei Scripture truths on which they all 
agreed, and, at the same tfan^ introduced a system of 
soeM comp^ 4 i and chunh dtocipUue resembling that 
of the ancient church of Xtoliemian Brethren. These 
articles were, alter mature deliberation, adopted by 
ait the inhabitants of Uermbut, who pledged them* 
AelvM tnutually to their observance, under the n^roe of 
a Brotherly Agreement, in T797. They arlmit among 
them Indiriduato from all Protestant denominations, 
without rcttouneicg their OTigliml church or creed. 
In fact, they strenuously object to be considered a 
separato sect or denumi nation, maintaining that their 
union Is founded exclusively on general Christian doc- 
trines, and that their peculiarities relate solely to 
tli.slr social organisation, by which they attempt to 
put troly Christian principles of life and conduct into 
actual practice. They profess a general adherence to 
tho Augsburg Oonfessiou, but avoid discussions re- 
siting tho speculative doctrines of Christianity. 
The affairs of tiio whole church are managed by synods, 
Which meet every ten years. At a general synod held 
at Herrnhut in xSTtf, it was agreed that they stead- 
fastly maintain the following eight points, without 
lessening the importance of any other article of the 
Ohiiatian faith i, The doctrine of the total depravity 
of human natiire-^that, since the fall, there is no 
health in map, and that he has no strength to save 
himself, g. The doctrine of the love of Ood the' 
Father. 3. The doctrine of the real (lodhead and the 
real Humanity of Jeeus Christ—that the only-bogptten 
Bou of God, by wltom all things In heaven and earth 
were created, forsook the glory, which He had with tho 
Father before the world was, and took upon Him our 
flesh and blood, that Be aright be made like unto His 
brethren In aB things, yet without sin. 4. The doctrine 
of otiT Beoonbibatioti unto God, and our Justiheatiou 
^fore Him, tbrongh the Sacritioe of Jesus Christ. 
$• The doctrine of toe Holy Ghost and the operations 
«)f His grace -that without Bim we are unable to 
know the truth ; tliat it to He whp leads us to Christ 
by working in us the knowledge of sin and faith in 
Jtpas. 6. The doctrine of Good Works as the fi ult of 
Jtkm Spirit— inoBunich as faith manifests Itself as a 
Tivix^ and aoHve princMe by.a willing obedience to 
the oommandments cd uod, pjrompted by lovo and 
gratitude to Hfm who died f«r tto. 7. The doctrine of 
the (rilowship of believers one with another in ("hrist 
^eeua— that they are all one izr Him who Is tho Head 
of the body, and all membeia one of another. 8. Tho 
^ dootrine Of . ibe Seeond Oomiag oif the Lord in glory, 
i and of the neauiTsctloa of the dead nato life, or unto 
condemnation; Theti church to eptoeOMl In form, 


w ^ * 5 »B century, 
of t£e 

party ^opposed -toi* Ihb ,! 

, eceleaiielkii: 


And they have three orders of clergy— Mshops, presby- 
tewn and deacons. The btohops alone ate authorized 
te ordain ministers ; but they possess no authority in 
tpe government of the chureh,eaeept such os they 
itoriv^ fi^ some otlier offiee, TH presbyter# are the 
ordained stated mtoitoteiv of t^e communities. The 
degree of deacon to the ftmt bestowed upon young 
^idstersand mlmlmierits, py they aa^ author- 

ised to admintoter the flamtonaetoto. It to a gener^ 

, principle of tee society; that thek aeoial oiwapization 
is in no case to InterfcreWlte te^dntitfs as ritlsens 
and subjects of tlmgovenustw&tetoimVrhlch they five. 
Where they form sepai^ Oonamnnlttoa, they do not 
allcw the mnuanept resIdeDea Of any penons as house- 
holders who ore pot membetn Ih ffM cotmnonhiti, and 
who havo.bot tigned Agreemrirtri but 

they fx^y.adipit t(^toCDfdlto«Frito£^«e them 
eorii pertomp aa4kia.wWMril0 to teetrox- 

toriial tegulatioiks^ ^k«ae. aU lchtj|« of 

amctocmento eonridemd $0 slilet moratlty 

am iMiddeit.^ tmiatotr of 
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My kind, and all ptomieonouft atesdmlillefl of the youth 
of both »exc8. In the oontioental oomniuniuea to 
which unmarried men and boys not beionglU^ to the 
faiaillea of the community MMort. in to pkeyare 
themeelves for mhaeionaiy or other labm^:!(, these iseside 
tinder the cere of an elder of thcli own elass^ in a 
bolldlng called' the Sinale Brethren’s house, wheio 
nsually divers trades ana manufaetures are canied, pu 
for the benedt of the house or community ; for It is a 
general rule with them that orevr membmr of the 
society devote himself to some aaeful ocoamtion. A 
similar house, under thej^danee of a female snperin* 
tendent, la called (he Bingle Slaters' house; and in 
larger communities there are also slswar houses for 
widows who may wish to liva retired. £ach division 
of sex and station is placed under the i^ial {mldanoc 
of elders of their own dosciiptfon, whose province it is 
to assist them with good advice and admonition^ and 
to attend to their seneral interests. There are also 
special elders, cliarged with the education of the young, 
as well as with attending to the spiritual welfare ol 
the married people. All these elders of both sexes, 
together with the 'stated minister and the (lersOnstO 
whom the economical concerns of the cmnmtinity are 
intrusted, form together the board of elders, in whom 
rests the government of (lie eomsnnuUy. with the oon» 
curi'enee of the committee elected by tite inhabltante 
for all temporal concerns. This oommittee supetin- 
tends the observance of all regulations, has charge of 
the police, and decides difTerences between individuals. 
Matters of general interest are submitted to a meeting 
of the whole community. The female etden, though 
they attend the board of eldars, have no vote in tbelz 
deliberations. 

Bfissiens.— The most distinguishing feature of this 
body is their earnest and unremitting efforts to diffuse 
a knowledge of (.'iliristianity to the most remote and 
neglected portions of the ^obo. It is this that has 
more particularly gxdned them the esteem of so many 
g^t and good men. Iltey were the first to establlsn 
Foreign Missions, and in i8Si Uiey held their third 
jubilee and celebrated their 150th year of servloeln 
mission work. During that period ^ay have sent out 
3,171 missionaries, while at present (1B81) they have 
315 missionaries and 1,5x4 native assistants employed, 
and support go mission stations. These are distributea 
over South Africa, Thibet, Oreentand, Ffspiimaua, the 
Fatit and West Indiea, and among (lie twgnmi« The 
number of qommunicants at miaslou statlone is 
while they have 77,042 pxbfesscd adherents. . This 
work is carried on at an annual cost of about £ 5 o,o 0 i 7 t 
of which quite half is raised by the mtssion H'altcah, 
while a great deal of the remainder is raised by othl^ 
Christian bodies (principally the (Jhurch of Engl&al) 
who appreciate their labours. 


these exUes entered into at Iksntoiulr wtA\ the Ftdhdt 
retorbiers in <570, and, still more, the Dissenters' Fcacb 
Act of the Polbh Convention In 1572, secured them 
(oiefadon in that country ; whiia Mm eubsaquont pen- 
aeeutioas of Siglsmund 111. united Miem still mvxn 
eleoidy to (be Befdrmers, witlt whom they have main< 
dlnod a oonueoUon to tho preeont day. Those who 
reuialned-^ Moravia and ivohemia obtained aomc de* 
gree of HQiu'ty under Maximilian IT., and had their 
chief seat at Fulnek, tn Moravia. The Thirty Voars’ 
War, which terminated so disastrously for the Frotes- 
tant cause. ocqaelonQd the entire destmdion of Um 
^bemian ehurcbes, and broke up (heir kocUmIcu. 
Thtdr last bishop, Amos Oomenius, took ivti\ge in 
England, and oornmended tho oanso of his neoidu to 
ibcu pious brethren of the Church of England. About 
thla period, some of the pciwecu(4»d refugees obiahioil 
proWetlou and pdVilego.s from the English 
ment. and Uie olmrch of Austin Friars, in Urn oeabra 
of toudon. woH granted to one of their minister. 
Again, in the reigns of Charles II. and ceorge 1 ., the 
case of.thetiu saiferers eras reoom mended to the p^>ple 
of Knglsml, and money coUcHitetl (or their aid m the 
ciiurohes thrtmghout the kingdom, with the oxpresfl 
sanction of two succeesive archhishopa of Canteibury. 
Those that remained in their own country couthtuofl 
to meet oecretlyund by stealth, until, at last, a numbci!' 
of (hem found refuao on satatos of ik»nni ZInxen* 
dorf, in Lusatia. where they built a humhlo village, 
utd named it //^YrwAuf (the j^ord'A shelter), and which 
Is still the principal settlement of the soeiety, honeo 
they are often known in (lermanv at Herrnktbtem^ 
They first appeared as a body In Englandshortly tadoru 
the middle of the Last eentury. They laid their caso 
before parliauund, when (heir tioctrines, dlsnlp* 
line, and history were scrupulously invcstignletl 
by oommlttees 01 both houses; aud two bills wero 
passed (20 Geo. JI. c. 44, and aa Gea II. 0. 30)10 1747 
ai»d 1748, exempting them from taking oaths ana 
bemriiif arms in certain oases. The early Brethren 
attamvMto restore the priiuiUvo purHy of the t;hrls« 
tiau Church, and framed tholr oonstStntion according 
to the OiCcounts that remaia of the Apostolic eburcbeti. 
They took the Hq^ipturea a.s the ground of tholr <loC' ^ 
trines, and exercised a strict Jiystem of superintendence 
over thrir members, extending even to the minute de* 
tails of domestio life. For that purpose, they Imt a 
numbar of ofOcers of diffewnt degreosr-'Vlx., ordaining 
bUbopo, seniors and couseniuw, presbyters or preftohem, 
deacons, wdileM, and acolytes -among whom (he man* 
ogemeua of dm oeclosiasUcal, moral, and civil atfalTs 
' m (bo communHy was distributed. Tbay hail iUrua 
oiam of membenH-bsgInueni, protteionts, and (he 
perfect, ami tlue-e degrees of excoumuaicaUo&t and 
made a careful setuiraUon of the sexes. 


Statietios.— In Germany (Including Bobemta) dKWS 
ere (1881) 6,153 communicants and 8,410 professed 


were (1881) 6,153 communicants and 8,419 professed 
adherents ; in Great Britain and Ireland, 3,090 com>- 
muuicantsand 5,645 professed adharents; In America, 


9.654 communicants and 16,505 profeSeed adherents. 
The number of ohapels in Great Britain la 37, with 57 
ordained mlxdsters. 

Biat(»7,-.^In 1433 ibty beitook thcmeelvea (d the 
borders of 3U<»Ia and Moravia (hence (his natite Mo* 
ravlan), viiieiee they fonned Mtemselves into separate 
communities, and distinguished (hemselvea from the 
rest of the Hhssites by the name of Brothers of the 
Law of Christ, (he Union of Brethren, nr GaUed 
Brethren. They suCered greatimrseoutlone, bo^ froth 
the Oalixtines and the lUittkttn Catholics ; bnt t^y aul* 
fered unxeristingly; opposing nothing bnt rfMSmitSble 
remonstrances Said psayer to Mie rage of their peneeu* 
tors. They w«^ omen emsfounded by (heir qppeaeata 
with tho Waldenses and Bieards, and» on aoeotuM of 
their being frennentlyoomjpMted toenncenl themselves | 
in caverns and snllttOT Phmee, they were osBou Ohva* j 
dwellers (GrudcnArimsi^ iu spHe of psttsecntion, 
hpwever, from the sl^adfasfelBesB of their faKh and thS | 
purity of their mosaM, (he^nuxiihemgMidlylnbve^^ 
and in they BstmmMasd »» 
liad chajpieM eoniieetod 
their iwhwlFMs to to etoftfa,' 

take up arms in the S m iro dlc wSr mMuM ihA 
(estantni end, in oouaequenee,. Fexdtnhnd deimted. 
them of tbelT dtufcheai and In 1^# S^Msuft 
them retir^ into Ftdwna imd iTnisiai sur 

first aettled at Harleawm?aer. The agriHrnidht 


MORGANATIC MARRUGE, mor-fyon- 

ditf'ik {from the Gothic word tnorgsm^ to shorten, 
to linrit). --Sometimes <mUefl a left*- handed mar- 
riago; a marriage in which it is stipulated that 
i the wife (who is inferior in rauik to hethusbaml) 
and her children shall not enjoy the privliiwoa of 
tho tank, nor inherit the p^Hesajowi of her 
husband. In Germany, morganatic marriagt;» 
are not uncommon among tho soveteigtt princes 
and high nobility ; they arc, however, restricted 
to .person^es of tlinso exalted classes. The 
King of Frussia contracted an aUhsnee of this 
kiim with the Princess of LiegniU. 

MORTALITY, BILLS OF. {See Bibbs 
or MoRtAbrrr.) 

MOl^TGAGE, mnr-gt^ (Fr., inert, dead, and 

gage^ idodg*); Lot;, %^nm tttorttfnmh— ’Pbe 
veyanoa of an estate, real or persoinU, hv a debtor 
uhM «ipeditor, w a pledge or security ipr a debt« 
debtor is the mortgagor, the ctediicr the 
^mortiwiree. The icaiiveyance i# absolute in fonn, 
but s^>i6ci^to a proviso by which it is to' imeome 
void, or by which the plefee is to be reconveyed 
upouTcpaymeUt to the grantee of tbe prhi^al 
i.am» seeul’vd, with interest, on a ^‘wln flxeit 
’day, Upon tue non-M^iormai^ condi-* 
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tion, tbo mortgagee*^ estate becomes absolute at 
law, but remains redeemable in equity during a 
, limited period. Limitation. ) In general, 

every description of' property, and every kind of 
interest in it which is capable of absolute sale, 
may be the subject of a legal mortgage, or its 
equivalent in equity. A deed, if really intended 
only as a security for Inoney, will bo treated as 
a mortgage, although, in form, it purports to 
be an absolute conveyance or assignment. So 
long as the mortgagor remains in |>ossession, the 
< mortgagee's estate is not absolute. As to the 
rights of the mortgagee, he is entitled to enter 
into possession of the lands, and after notice to 
the tenants, to recover tho rents and profits, 
unless there is some agreement to the contrary. 
Ho may grant leases, subject to the equity of 
redemption, and avoid by ejectment, without 
notice, any leases that may, have been made by 
the mortgagor without his concurrence subse* 
quontly to his mortgage. He must, however, 
account for the rents which he receives, and pay 
an occupation rent for such parts as he may keep 
in his own possession. A mortgagee is not 
allowed tn obtain any advantage out of the 
security beyond his principal and interest. 
Thoueh the mortgagee, after the mortgagor’s 
default in payment of tho princii>al sum and 
interest, has the absolute legal estate, he is stUl 
considered in equity to hold only as a security 
for his debt. In order to obtain absolute pos- 
session of the estate, the mortgagee has to file a 
bill of foreclosure against the mortgagor, calling 
upon the latter to redeem his estate forthwith, i 
by payment of the princli>al money, interest, and 
costs, and if he fail to do so within the time 
specified by the court (usually six months), he is 
for ever barred and foreclosed of his equity of 
redemption, and the mortgagee becomes owner 
in equity as he before was in law, (See Fork- 
ctosuAE.) In the event of a sale, the surplus, 
after deduction of the principal sum, interest, 
and expenses,, must be accounted for and pidd to 
the mortgagor, bis heirs, executors, administra- 
tors, or assigns. These general remarks apply 
principally to mortgages of laud. The subject is 
very intricate, so that am cannot fully entw into 
. it here. 

MORTIER, mof^-te-a (Fr.), was a cap of 
state anciently worn by the kings of France, and 
afterwards by the presidents of parliament in 
Paris. It resembled that at present worn by the 
presidents of the courts of justice. 

MORTIFICATION , mor-ti-fi-W-shun. — 
In Soots Law, a term used in the same sonse as 
morirnaitt. (See Mortmain.) 

V MOItTMAIN, morf-mouV (Fr., more, dead, 
andmoin, hand ; lAt., moriuamnnurj.—An aliena- 
tion of lands and tenements to any guild, oorpo- 
^ ration, or frittemity, and their successors; and 
the siatMtee e/ ^rtmain are framed to prevent 
prieste or others firoifi urging a man, on his death- 
beds to leave property* to them, or for reli^ous 
or ehariteble purposes. Under the system of 
feudal tenures, the lords of estates enjoyed 
certain ’privileges on the death or change of 
their vateals, But it being a distinctive quality 
of a cori>orathm that it never dies, lands held 
by snob; bodies produced none of these feudal 
fruiter f>uj^ ih the language of Lord Coke, 

wete teid to oonie to dead hands as to the 
lordt/^ ’ Soon after ^ the Conquest, ecclesi- 
astical oorpbra^n# oaipe to acquire landed 


property so largely as to perceptibly curtail 
the lords of the fruits of their seigniories, and 
diminish the feudal services ordained for the 
defence of the realm. To remedy this evil, 
legal enactments began to be issued against it, 
the earliest of which is contained in the Magna 
Oharta, which declares *‘that it shall not be mw- 
fol for anyone to give his lands to any religious 
house, and to take the same land a^m to hold 
the same house, &o., upon pain that the gift 
shall be void, and tho land shall accrue to tho 
lord of the fee.*' The ecclesiastics having found 
means to evade this, the statute 7 Edward I., 

; commonly called the statute of Mortmain, or J)e 
\ IteligiogiSf was passed, providing that ** no 
persons, religious or otherwise whatsoever, should 
I buy or sell any lauds or tenements, or, under the 
colour of any gift or lease, or any other title 
I whatsoever, receive the same, or by any other 
I craft, shall appropriate lands in any wise to come 
[ into mortmain, on pain of forfeiture ; and within 
a year after the alienation the lord of tho fee 
may enter.” They found out a w^ also to 
evade this statute, and the 13th of Edward I. 
was passed ; and afterwards the 15th of Richard 
II. 0. 5, declared that no feoffment, &c., of any 
lands and tenements, aclvowsons, or other pos- 
sessions, to the use of any spiritual persons, or 
whereof they shall take the profits, shall be made 
without license of the king, and of the lords, &;c., 
upon pain of forfeiture. For the augmentation 
of small livings, it was enacted by 27 Car. II. 0. 
3, that all benefices under a certain amount per 
annum may be augmented by the purchase of 
lands without license of mortmain in either case ; 
and tho like provision has since been made in 
favour of the governors of Queen Anne’s bounty. 
And by the statute 43 Geo. HI. c. 137, any real 
or personal property may be given by deed 
' enrolled, or by will, for the augmentation of 
tliis bounty, notwithstanding the statutes of 
I mortmain. The British Museum, the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and various other 
I public bodies, have been exempted from tho 
; stetutes of mortmain by various acts of parlia- 
' xijent. The history of mortmain is intimately 
I connected with the ecclesiastical and civil history 
I ot this countiy. 

\J MORTUARY, mor'-fM-o-rc (Lat., mor- 
jttMrium). — A gift left by a man at his death to 
fhis parish church, for the recomnense of his 
! personal tithes and olferinga, not dmy paid in his 
lifetime. A mortuary is not properly and 
originally due to an ecclesiastical incumbent 
from any but those of his own parish to whom 
ho ministers spiritual instruction, and has a right 
to their tithes ; but, by custom, they are some- 
times paid to the parsons of other parishes, when 
the corpse passes through them. Selden says 
that it was anciently the usage to bring the 
mortuary along with the coriise when it came to 
bo buried, and to offer it to the church, as a 
satisfaction for the supposed negligence and 
omissions of the decea^ in not paying his 
personal tithes; and from hen^ it wascaueda 
corpse present. Mortuarips are not due by law. 
but by custom. The uncertainty that prevailed 
regarding mortuaries giving rise to frequent 
dilutes, they were by ai Hem VIII, 6, com- 
muted into money payments as follows j-^Whore 
the defunct left mowle goods to the value of 
ten merks and under 1^30, dearly above his debts. 


ten merks and under 1^30, dearjy above his debts, 
he pahl a mortuary of 38. 4d. ; above the value of 
£30 and under Ibp, 6s, fid. ; ab6ve then xom 
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MOVABLE FEAST. Fjbast. w 
FichtivaL,) ' ‘ 

MOVABLES, Lat,, tnotvo, 

I convey; tHT another), — 

Goode wldoh are Of being removed from 

me i)lace to another^ Kovahle goods ^ effoote 
ore ready money^. merohaadisej bonds, book debts, 
cattle, and hontteboM fomitQre not fastened with 
iron or naii, nor sealed in the ]>laster, but which 
may be transimrted without either fraction or 
deterioration. In Sootch l>iW, movables go to 
the ne3ct*of“kin, In case of intestacy, not to the 
l!keir-at»laW j and the tejm includes debts, bills 
of exchange, rights of nofien, &c, 

MOZLARABIAN LITURGT, mo^za^ra'^bi^ 

A liturgy anciently in use among those of the 
iThristiati inhabitants who remained faithful to 
their religion after the conquest of the country 
by the Moors, and who were known as Hozarab' 
ions, or Mbstarbiaus. It is also known as the 
Ootiiic Utivtgy. Gregory Vll. compelled 

most of the SponisL, oburchos to ikdoi>t the 
ordinary litorey of the Boman Ohmh: but a 
few congregations, chiefly in Leon and Toledo, 
were ^>ormitted to retain it. In x^oo, ^kimonos, 
arohmsbop ol Toledo, founded a chapel for the 
express purjpose of continuing the use of this 
liturgy, which some ecolesias'^kni} writers attri- 
bute to the apostles ; but more authori- 

ties aro satisfied Ibat it was compiled by St. 
Isidore of Seville, in co-operation with the muir^ 
oouncU of Toledo, in 1633. It is of great intoreat 
oooeleiiastical historians. 

MtteiN, mu-eif-sin.—lu Mohammedan 
countries an officer of tki^^mosque, whose duty it 
fa to tall tiro faithful to K^y^ five times a-&y, 
as prescribed by the Koran, He commonly 
ntanda on a balcony of the minaret olianting in a 
ioud voice in the morning $ cUid at other times a 
abort expression of the Neatness and unity of 
Allah, that ** p^yer is better than sloop (Or than 
food) ; come to prayer.’* As from bis elevation, 
ho can overlook the roofs and the interior of the 
dwellings, this Office is sgid to be usually con- 
ferred on blind men. Fewer things arrest the 
attention of a stranger in an Oriental city than 
tilie musical ohani of the Mnes^siu, or Mueddin. 

MUFTI, -fc (Arabic, “ exi^oumler of the 
law.”)— A name given to the hood dootwe of the 
law 01 the Koran, in Turkov, in which there is 
one in every large town, lie is of great autho- 
rity in the empire, being, ns interpreter of the 
law, consulted on judicial proceedings, j^tieu- 
larly in criminal cases, end ingcnoral on all aftairs 
pf hnportaimot, The grari^ Uiuftl at Constanti- 
nc^e, oaJM ^‘Sheikh-ul-Islani,” chief of Islam, 
i«r the head of tlm ulemas, or servants of loligion 
«nd )&!w. (tSfieUAKHAg,) He takes rank Imme- 
alter the grand vkicr, and is the chi^ 
Intemrote^ of law, and formerly no person 
cpQldbe;|put to death without his consent; but 
m late yeias«^% the roorgasiisaUon of the Turkiidi 
governn^hti the power and prerogatives of the 
grand .multi have been much oarta^d. 

HtJOjai^FONlANS. am?.— 

A sect ol tHdIgIrmt ^natlcs muxuiad by one I/udo- 
Ulngpebbiii a tailor (1609— id0), ''^ho, in 
wih <me Beaths (a person of equal 
cft>s^ly)^ dewred^ to be ike ^*two 

last witntM^ mehtioued in the Apocalypse 
(Kev. xi, 5), .^ha^slng th^ of prophecy and 
to absolve xari^emulemn twm they ^eaied. They 


oommonced by denouncing all other religious 
sects, especially the Banters and Quakers, and 
in Z656 published an exposition of their views, 
under the title of “ The Divine Looking-OlaHS.” 
They made a direct attack on Cromwell, the 
Parliament, and the Oominonwealth of England, 
in a publication entitled ** A Kemonstraiice from 
the Eternal God,” for which they were^omptly 
imprisoned in Biidewon. Among oth^lpbsurdi- 
ties, they propounded that God had the body of 
a man; that there were not thtee distinct persons 
in the Trinity ; and that €km, when he came 
down to earth to suffer, left Elias as his repro- 
sentative in heaven. William Penn attacked 
them in a book entitled *'The New Witnesses 
proved Old Hereticks,” 1672. Muggloton was 
arraigned at the Old Bailey for bSsphemy in 
1676, A complete edition of Lis W!|||^ was pub- 
lisbed in 1756, and another as latwas 1^32, ir 
three vols. 4to, containing also works by Beeves 
and others of the sect, A few straggling believers 
survived till about thirty years ago, when all 
traces of tire sect disai^>eaii^ 

MUIBBURN, moor*-6«m.— In Scotch LftW, 
the offbneo, punishable by fine or imprisonment 
of wilfully or at unlawful timos setting fire to 
heather. Neither owners nor tenants, except in 
high and wet lands, may set fire to heather 
between Ainril 11 and November i. 

MULTIFLBPOINBlNa^In Scotch 
Law, a form of action by wldch competing claims 
to one axid the same fund are set at rest. 

MULTURES, mul' -chers.-^In Scotch Law, 
^ain deliverable to the owner of a mill foi grind- 
ing tbo corn sent there. 

MUNDANE EGa,m«n'-<te«e(Ut.,m«n- 
dtiw, the world).—- In ntany of the ancient aft- 
oounts of the production of the world, it is stated 
to have been evolved from an egg. Tliis osg 
appears in ccmnoction with various legends m 
the h^yptain, Phosnioian, Hindoo, and Japanese 
cosmogonies, 

laUNlOIPAL COEVOBATION, ,»«- 

niiH’i’pal (Lat., body politic or 

corporate estabbshed in some town, and consist- 
ink of the burgesses or freemen thereof, to pro- 
t^t the interests of its inhabitants as such, and 
ffsg tho maintenance of order therein.^ The origin 
Of this iustitatiun is to be sought in' the ancient 
Boman munkiinum^ by which certain of the 
rights of Boman citisona were conferred upon 
|iarticular towns ; tiic inhabitants of such towns 
At Uie Bwne time enjoying their own laws and 
customs. Such municipalities wore established 
in various pw-ts of tho empire, as Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain; and after the^.breakiug up of tho 
empire, the municipal system came to be amal- 
gamated with the feqdal system of the continent 
^d tho Saxon institutions of Britain. In Eng- 
land, little is known regarding municipal cor- 
pmations prior to the time of the Oonqfiest ; but 
there can bo little doubt that the charters granted 


liavittg for their governnaeilt ouch owners as 
mayors, aldermen, baUifts, and the like, with 
power to bold eourts of their own for the admini- 
stration of justdoe wi^m tiie bounds of the 
borc^h, and to enjoy many other liberties and 
prlvilegfai, exemp^ou' from certain burdens, Ac. 
CbaiteiacontihUfid to be granted to the saxnej 
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atid to other towns, by different fnonnrobs, until liehed at HyUie, and tUe resdlts have been WJ 
a very iarge proi^ortion ol the towns ol Bugkiid satisfactory to the msUtary authorities. 

times, were subject to great variety of struetuse. 

and gave rise to great ittoanveiiioiioe. This led Jf 

Jligh^il^2«n h^^edMaHoV • ‘“**™*»“ “***«»“^ 

mayor, ana pemdio^y a eectaui number of MUT£, mute (IM, law, a i>ersoii 

aldermcu and cormollloi^a, yduK together shall ^ho stands dumb or speechless when ho ovght to 
constitute the oouficil of the beroingh ; that they answer or ple^. A prisoner is said to stand 
shall be respectively chosen from among poraoiu mute when, being arraigned for treason or felony, 
on, or entitled to be on, the burgcffi-list, e^d be either (ii makes no answer at all, or (a) answers 
otherwiso qualified as in the Aft de^ribed ; that foreign to the i>urposo» and will not answer other* 
the councillors shall be deeted bv the burgesses, trise. In such cases, the ancient law eras that a 
end the m^yor and aldermen by the cuuncU. jiiry bo empanelled to inquire whether tbw ^ 
The rents, and interest of all corporate prisoner stood obstinately mute, or was mute l^' 

property sfiaU be paid to the treasurer, and the act of God («d vhftaiione Dei)* By 7 & ^ 
carried to the account of the borough fund ; and Gao, IV. 0.* uS, it is provided that if any persdfl^ 
thp accounts shall be at all times open to inspeo* being arraigned upon, or chargod with, any indiot- 
tiou, and rfgnlarly audited and printed for the meat or information for treAson, felony, piracy, or 
use of the rat^yers. The Act further distiu* misdemeanour, shall stand mute of mi^ce, or will 
guishes between the rights newly conferred by it not ansvmr directly to the indictment or iuforma* 
and the former riglik of the ooqioiators, with tion,thenitBhaUbelaw{ulforthQeoiwt, if itshall 
regard to the corporate property, and as to vot* ^ think fit, to order the proper ofllcor to enter a 
iiig at parliamentary eloiiona* both which former rdea of “ not guilty,” which shall Iiavs the same 
rights are expressly preserved. Later Acts refor* i fatoe and effect as if such person liad actually 


iiig at parliamentary elooiona* both which former rdea of “ not guilty,” which shall Iiavs the same 
rights are expressly preserved. later Acts refor* farce and effect as if such person liad actually 
ring to he subject are 32 A 33 Vici. c. 55» wwl pleaded the same. If thei'e do reason to believe 
33 A 36 Viot. c. 33, the latter of which enacted ^tn to be insane, the question should lie sub* 
tiiat votes in municipal elections should bo taken idHted to a jurv, and if found to be #0, then Im 


by ballot. I 

MUNICIPAL LAW is that which per- 1 
tains solely to the citizens and inliabitants of a I 

1 1 j _ __ •_! a 


mitted to a jury, and if found to be #0, tuen no 
shall be ordered by the court to be kept in strict 
custody till the royal pleaturo be known. 

MUTINY*. {See Abtioleb oir War ; iMQiriRr, 


]>articular state, as distinguished from inter- OouUT OF.) 

luitioual law, commercial law, Ac. {See Law. MYSTAUOOUSJ, mi/^to-ooo.—A priest 
Municipal.) It is freqimntly, i^owevet, wW duty w^s to conduct 

tu the laws which candidates for initiation into the mysteries of 

or province, as distinct frpm tbo xest of tut Greek and Homan religious systems, Ac. 

The term was also aiipUeil among the early 
MUNIMENTS, mw'-we-w«ts (Lat., munio, Chrwtians to those who jnenared candidates for 
I defend). - -Written records upon which clainis initiation into the Chnstiun mysteries or 


and rights are founded ai»d depend, Wl^rC, sacraments. 

however, the number of these documents, or the MYSTERIES, KLEU SIN IAN, {Ike 
interest to be defended, is small, this term is sel* pj^jj^jaiNiAN MYHTKRtKa.) 

dom used, but the correlatives titU-deede or cm* J-xrommes a -Kr-rv -s/rwor^TriTcsTur w ' 

dmeu. MYSTICS AND MYSTICISM, miV-ftk 

mir^TxrT^T/Mera rvv^ tkt • a; (Lat., mysticwf. a my8tic). -"Tho .Wysiics were a 
MUNITIONS OF WAR,^ mtu-nuh-um Ohristians which arose in the 2nd oeu- 

(Lat., -'Materials used in war for de- fiyat system proceedod ui^ iho 

fence or for annoyii^ an enemy, including guns doctrine of the Platonic school, whicli 

of all kinds, tlieit loading, Ac. (iJlci Law of adopted by Origon and his disciples. 

Nations.) that the divine nature was diffused through tbo 

Tif ITPnTi!Tl — This huinan soul, or that the faculty of reason was an 

only be committed by a person of sound mlaai f s.1 *nir1it t^d to mthaust 

whew ^ieh to^™ ««nntoro»l word w.. e*ciiS 

are “ to produce its latent virtues and to instruct men 

and the influence of a Greek fanatic, ^bojave him* 

^ RoiUOUm and out to be Dionyeius the Areopagrte, mio of 

Mansi*a®uht«b,) PauPa converts (Acts xvii. 34)* A ortpy of 


MANSi*A®dHT«B.) ^ Pours converts (Acts xvii. ^ 4 ). A copy ^ 

MUSKETBYw schools OF.-49h«rfly tbe pretended works of Dionysius Wao sent W 
hefoietbeOtimflanTM!»iWKkftto*an Balbus to I^uis ilie Meek, 
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<mthu8Ust;ic adrairaMoi^ <if tbi» new system. In 
the i2th century the Justice took the lead in 
their method of exponnoing the Scriptures ; in 
the 13th they were the most formidable onta- 
goniBts of the schoolmen ; and towards the close 
of the 14 th many of them resided and propagated 
thoir tenets in almost every part of Europe. In 
the r5th century they had many persons of 
distinguished merit in their number ; and in the 
r6th, previous to the Reformation, if any sparks 
of r^ piety subsisted under tlie despotic empire 
of superstition, they were chiefly to be found 
among tho Mystics. In the tyth century, the 
radical principle of Mysticism was adopted by 
many descriptions of religionists without being 
oonflned to any particular denomination of Chris* I 
tians. Among the number of Mystics may be | 
mentioned many singular characters, especially 
Bcbmen, a shoemaker at Giklits, in Germany ; 
Molinos, a Hpanish priest in the 17th century ; 
Madarno Ouion, a French lady, who made a great 
noUc in tho religious world ; and the celebrated 
Madame Bourignon, who wrd|;e a work entitled 
“The Light of the World,” which is full of 
mystic extravagances. Fenelon also entertained 
similar sentitnents, for which he was reprimanded 
by tho Pone. Tho Mystics wore called QuietisU 
in the xyth centmy. 

MYTHOLOGY, wii-tkoff ‘O^je (Or., muthos* 
a tradition, a fable ; and /cf/os, a discourse). — 
torm which originally signified any fabulous doo* 
trine. In a more general sense, it now means 
tho whole body of the traditions of a nation 
respecting its gods or fabulous heroes. The 
student of history often finds it difficult to dis- 
tinguish at what time tho mythology of a nation 
may bo said to oea.se, and its true history to 
bo|dn. Fable is a creation of the human imagi- 
nation, and derives its origin from that love of 
tho marvellous which is in a manner congenial 


to mankind. The ordinary events and appear* 
ances of nature are too obvious and uninteresting 
either to gratify curiosity or exrite admiration. 
Hence that powerful propensity in our nature 
towards tho new and surprising, animated by 
the delight with which the contemplation of 
them is generally attended, was eagerly laid hold 
of by legislators, philosophers, theologl||fe poets, 
and musicians, ^ch of these in their mho. made 
use of tho fabulous to .convey his instructions to 
the savage tribes.” . From this arose the alleg^orical 
taste of the ancibnts, and es^iecially of the primary 
sages of the East. Tho almost universal propen* 
sity towards personiflcatioti among the Orientals 
was another fruitful source of fable and allegory. 
Thepracticeof tiersonifyingvirtues, vices, religious 
and moral atfections, was necessary to support 
that allegorical style which universally prevailed 
in those countries. The first persons probably 
who reduced mythology to a kind of system were 
the Pagan priests, especially those of Egypt. 
Those priests monopolized all tho ^ligion and 
all the learning, as well as all the arts and 
sciences, of tlie country. In order, therefore, to 
keep the laity in subjection, besides preventing 
all intellectual improvement, they performed au 
the ministrations of ireligion in an unknown 
tongue, and covered them with a thick veil of 
fable and allegory. Tho Ethiopian language 
became their sacred and mystic language, and 
hieroglyj)}ucs tlieir sacred character. It is 
singular, however, that in the earliest and most 
unpolished state of society, the Chinese and 
E^ptians, the two most ancient nations whose 
annals have reached our times, were totally un- 
aomiaintcd with fabulous details in the most 
early and least improved stages of their respective 
monarchies. As soon as the authentic tradition 
of the origin of tho uni verso was lost or adulte- 
rated by the inventions of men, then fable and 
fiction began to prevail, {See various headings. ) 


N 

nAga, na’tja. — Tho name of certain deified 
serpents in tho Hindoo mythology. 

NAHUM, BOOK OF, nai'^hum, — One ofj 
the minor prophetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, the author of which is believed to have 
flourished towards the close of Hezekiah’s rcigii^, 
about 705 f),o. Tho subject of the book is “ tli^ 
burden of Nineveh,” *'the destruction of 
Nineveh and the Assyrian empire, as the punish- 
ment of its wickedness and oppression. It com- 
mences with a sublime dosoription of the Justice 
and pDWOir of God, showing how terrible He is to 
His enemies ; then follows an account of the suf 
ferings of Ninevelii, until it is utttjrly destroyed. 

In freshness and graphic power this author is not 
behind any of the other minor prophets. He 
gives evidence of a rich and lively Imagination, 
and ms figures are abundant and appropriate : i 
the lansmage is classical throughout. His pro - 1 
pheoy,” says' Bishop Iiowth, ** forms a regular] 
and i>erfect poem ; the exor^um is not merely 
magnificat, It is truly majestic; the preparation 
for the destruction of Nineveh, and the descrip- 
tion of its doWnfaU and desolation, are expressed 
in tho most vfkid colours, and are Sold and lumi- 
nous m the hipest degree.** 

EDICT OF. Edict.) 


NAR AKA, nar-a'-ka. — The name given by the 
Hindoos to hell. According to the various Hindoo 
writers, the Naraka is divided into 21 or more 
halls, to each of which is assigneil a particular 
class of sinners. 

NAPOLEON code. (&WC0DI.) 

NATION, naynhun, — term denoting * 
body of people united under one common govem- 
; ment, and also meaning a mass of people of one 
I common origin, race, and language. 

Nstu)iialisin.~Tha doctrine that those people of the 
same origin and race should be united under the same 
government. But the dtftiouUy in the way of realising 
this Idea is, that the different European races appear 
to be so commingled that in some oases It would to im- 
possible to strictly reconstruct the political map on 
this plan. (See also Ethnodoqy.) 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. {$ee Ab- 
gKHBLT, National.) 

NATIONAL COVENANT. (5ee Oovb- 

NANT.) 

NATIONAL CONVENTION.— Tho 

i name gir^n to an ascemblage of the deputies ,o£ 

I the people. It is applied more particularly to 
that assemblage whi^ assumed the government 
I of Franoe> after the overthrow of the monareliy 
in 179a. ' / ' 
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xiattittilmTig fore^tters ];»ieyailf}d among the 
fltatoB of aniiqnit;> an4 !a loand in tho rudest 
t<arm of fmman aooleisr* 

Xo4» «f vbtaisiiif XstexaliK«ii«a.>-Thl8 differs la 
different ooaatarieiii.< tn Etiniand, prior to xd 44 i the 
only mode by which a fordffner could obtXn natu- 
raUmUon by act of parliament ; and even 
then he was eaeluded from bdng a member of the 
privy Gounoll or of parliament) and from having 
«ny office of tniat, civil or military) or taking landS) 
texi«ttteni$)Or hereditaineiite. by grant from the crown 
bat of coarse it was within the power of parliament to 
grant , these privilegea spedficoUy in any act. The 
Jking) however, might grant letters of deuieatioii) con- 
ferring certain limited rights, in the exercise of his 
royal pbarogatlve. At jpreaent, natur^hsattoa may be 
effected elthor by Ibt of parliatmmt orfin pursuance of 
Act 7 A 8v Viet. c. 66} by the certificate of a seeretaiy of 
state. By the former, an alien ta put In exactly the 
same state as it he liad been born in the king's liege- 
once It has also a retrospective view ; for if a man 
be natarallsed by act of parliament, his son bom 
before may iiUierxt. Naturalisation by certiflmte of 
the secret^ of state may be obtainca by any alien 
«coming to reside in any part of Great Britain or Ire- 
land, with intent to settle therein. £*or that purpose, 
he has to present a memorial to one of the secretaries 
of state, who may, after receiving the neocssBry evi- 
denee of the truth of the allegations contained in the 
jnentorlal, ifnaa,if he shall so think fit, a oertlfleate, 
granting to Ibe memorialist, upon his ^Ing tlm oath 
of alle^knOe and abjuration in that act set forth 
within rixty days from the date of such cettifloate, ail 
the rightn and capaoltiefl of a natural-born British sub- 
ject, except as the capacity of being a member of the 
privy cotindl Of of either of the houses of parliament, 
And any other rights or capacities that may be specially 
eXM^m in ami by such oertifleate. In the United 
States, the applicant must be a free white. person, and 
tiave redded to the country for the continued term of 
five years next preceding his admission, and one year 
at least within the state or territory where the court 
is held tliat admits him. Two years at least before his 
•vutoilsaion, he must declare, upon oath or afitmiation, 
before a court of record, his intention of beoomtog a 
citisen. 

NATURAL THEOLOGy.-~That branch 
•of moiAl scitonae which treats of the being, attri- 
butea^atid wiUaf God, as dcducible from the various 
phenomena of created objects. It is a soieuoe of 
great simiilicdty, and a vast mulidplioity of obvious 
4Vttd dociaive evidences is ererywhoro found f<ar 
its illustration. No thinking man can doubt that 
there are marks of design in the universe ; and 
•any enumeration of tlm instanoos in which this 
design is manifost appears at first sight to he 
both unnecessary anu impossible. A single ex- 
ample is os oonolttsivc as a thousand, and he that 
•oaiinot peroeive any traces of contrivonco in tlm 
formation of 'the eye will probably retain his 
Atbelsm at tho end of a whole system of physio- 
logy. The ancient sceptics appear to have had 
n^hing to set up^ against a designing Deity hut 
tho bbsoure omnipotency of chance, and tho ex- 
pwrimeHjtal omnhinatiofis of a ehaos restless 
•atotoair , Tho task of theistio pkUoBCl|>her8 was, 
thorefor^ easy in those days ; and though their 
phy^ealsoionoe was mnthrr correct nor extensive, 
they seem to -have performed it in a bold and 
satmaetery manner. They a^>pealed direotly to 
tlie or<lw and symmetry of nature, and to the 
vegularityandma^ifioence of. tko grand structure 
of the uniwrsfi. With the advaneb of physical 
abletice. theolfigy was not at first 

atrengtoened* ' Blotad wath their discoveries, I 
philosophers fsMMi iBiat they had disoov^od 
the ^reat seoxc!| of nattErOf arid aaoribed imaginary : 
qualities iku^ fioorgies to dilf (»'ont classes of bodies, i 
thus cieotlfik itystom ^fj;totkterialism instead of ' 
venera^' tho’ grea^ Oohtfivor of th© whole. 


This error, however, was soon rectified by .the 
progress of those very speculations by winch it 
had ii4>piineiitly been produced. When men begem 
to reason more correctly upon the appearances 
and phenomona of nature, they perceived stUl 
more wonderful indications of the contriyaiice 
and design of the great Creator. Tliis principle 
of philosophical piety was carried byjdoyle and 
Newton into all their speculations, micro- 

scopical ohaoTvers caught the same spirit. Kay 
and Derham successively digested all tho ph^cs 
of their day into a system of natural theology. 
In the more recent works of Paloy and Chalmers, 
the scienoci has been presented in the most inte- 
resting and instructive forms. 

NAVAL CADETS. — ^Youths training for 
service as ofilcers in the Hoyal Navy. OAdvT, 

Naval.) 

NAVAL RESERVE, ROYAL. -A force 

of trained men, ready to man our ficet in time of 
emergency. (/&c Navy.) 

NAVIGATION LAWS.-The name 
usually given to those enactments by wliich bom- 
mercial states have endeavoured to regulate the 
shipping which left or visited their ports, 
naturally with a view always to favour ana pro- 
mote their own commerce. The oiigin of the 
navigation laws of this country may be traced as 
far back as 1379, in the i*e^ of Kichard II., when 
a statute was passed prohibiting the king’s sub- 
jects from importing or exporting merchandise 
except an English ships. Various subsequent 
enactments of the same nature were passed; 
but tho navigation laws of England, strictly so 
called, originated in the time of Cromwell. In 
1 1650 an act was i>assed prohibiting all shijis of all 
j foreign nations wliatover from trading with the 
plantations of Ainoricn without leaving ]>reviously 
obtained a license ; and in the following year (9th 
October, 2651) the famous “Act of Navigation” 
was passed, declaring that no goods whatever of 
tho growth, production, or manufacture of Asia, 
Africa, or America, should bo imported either 
into England or Ireland, or any of the planta- 
tions, except in ships belonging to English sub- 
jects, and of which the master and greater part 
of the crew were also English. It further 
enacted that no goods of the growth, production, 
or naanufaoture of any counti|y in Europe should 
be imported into Groat Britain except in British 
ships, or in such ships as wei-e the real property 
of tho people of tho oountxy or place in whicn the 
goods were produced, or from which they could 
only bo, or moat usually wore exported. The 
groat object of those enactments was to strdco at 
the great cominei-oial power of the Dutch. They 
were also adopted by tho government on the 
Kestoraiion, and formed the basis of the Act is 
Car. n. c. 18, which continued down to a recent 
period to be tho rule by which our naval inter- 
course with other countries was mainly regulated^ 
and has been designated the Chorta Maiitima’’ 
of England. Tho first deviation froth the system 
was effected by a treaty oouoltided in 1815 with 
tho United Btates of Amerkai by wbich tbh s1^ 
of the two countries were idaced xecipimcairy 
u^>on the same f ootiag in England and the. Ufiited 
States, and all discriminating dutiei ahatgeable 
upon the goods which they eem^ed wi^ 
mutu^ly re|)ealcd. In rSua, |dr. (suw^^ntly 
Lord) Wallace, then presidti^ bf ^/BSpKd A 
Trade, introduced several MU 
which mitigated, ton large ^ 
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di8ctples» from Nazareth, the place of His resi- 
dence, a poor town In the despised region of 
Galilee. ITie sect of the Na^reneS arose in the 
2nd century, and, being Jewish Christians, they 
set great value upon the Law of Moses, and in- 
sisted Upon the necessity of combining it with 
the religion of Christ. They disa}>iKiar about the 
4th century. The “gospel of the Nazarenes’V 
was a Hebrew translation of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. 

NAZARITB, na^-a-rit€f among the ancient 
Jews, was one who for a certain porio<l, or for 
life, devoted himself to the service of Jehovah, 
by observing a more than ordinary degree of 
purity. Samson and John the Baptist were 
Nazarites. During their vow they did not cut 
their hair, and al>.stauied from wine and all 
manner of strong drinks, and from contact with 
the dead. 

NECESSITY, Freewill.) 
NECROMANCY, nd ‘kro-rmn’Se (Or., 

nckroMf andjnanleia, divination). — The divination 
of the future by consulting the spirits of the 
dead. The origin of this pretended art extends 
far beyond the limits of history. It is generally 
believed to have arisen in Egypt at a vo^ early 
period, and to have been from hence carried into 
most of the other countries of antiquity. The 
Jews, doubtless, became acquainted with it here, 
and we find it repeatedly, and in very severe 
terms, condemned in the Old Testament by 
Moms and others (Deut. xviii. ii, 12). In i 
Sam. xxviii. 3-8, we have an account of the 
witch of Endor’s pretended raising up of the 
sjiirit of Samuel before Saul. In the eleventh 
book of the “ Odyssey,” Homer makes Ulysses 
raise the shade of Tiresias from the infernal 
regions. In the sixth book of the .<Eneid ” of 
Virgil we have an account of tbo descent of 
jEneas into Hades, another form which necro- 
mancy sometimes took among the ancients. The 
Greek satirists did not neglect to aim their shafts 
at this art ; and in the Frogs ” of Aristophanes, 
and particularly in Lucianc “ Menipims,” we 
have elaborate and amusing descriptions of the 
oeromonies attending the invocation of the dead 
and the entrance of the living into Hades. Tbo 
priesthoofl usually claimed to be the medium of 
communication between the living and the dead, 
and the art was practised with peculiar and im- 
I^Kising ceremonies, which could not fail to greatly 
impress the beholder. The nocroraancer aur- 
rouiuleil himself with mysterious emblems ; a 
multiplioity of rites preceded the evocation of 
spirit ; and, above all, solitude and darkness, 
BO potent in their influence over the imagination, 
wore regarded as essential to success. The 
Thessalian evokers of spirits performed their rites 
with many revolting atrociti^ and not unfre- 
qucnily btitohered men in ord^ tO' consult their 
srnrits before they had time hasten <lown to 
the regions of the dead. The establishment of 


writ issued against a person who owes an actually 
due equitable debt and is meditating a departure 
from the realm, to prevent his flight without the 
queen’s lioenso. The motion for the writ, exeex^t 
in some special oases, requires to be supported by 
an afildavit as to the debt, and the defendant’s 
intention to go abroad ; and the person, when 
arrested, may obtain his liberty by either deposit 
ing the amount indorsed upon the writ, or by 
executing a bond, with two sufficient sureties in 
double that sum, not to leave the country. 

NEGATIVE, neg'-a-tiv fLat., negatives, 
negative ; from nego^ I deny). (6'«f Logic.) 

NEHEMIAH, BOOK OF, 

The title of one of the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, whose author, Nchemiah, flourished about 
444-405 B.o. He was sent by the Persian 
monarch, to whom he was cup-bearer, to rebuild 
the wall of Jerusalem, after the return from the 
captivity, and “to seek the welfare of the 
children of Israel.” The book, therefore, con- 
tains a narrative of the transactions in which he 
bore a principal iiart, ami the reforms effected by 
him. It may be divided into eight parts ; — i, 
the departure of Nehcmiah from Shushan, 
furnished with a royal commission to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem, and his arrival there 
ii. ii. x-ti) ; 2, an account of the building of 
the walls and gates of the city, notwithstiinding 
the obstacles interposed by the Samaritans (ii. 
12-20, iii.-vii. 4); 3, a register of the exiles 
who first returned from Babylon, and an account 
of oblations at the temi>le (vii. 5-73) ; 4, a 
solemn reading of the law by Ezra, at tlie feast 
of Tabernacles (viii.) ; 5, a solemn fast and 
repentance of the people, and renewal of the 
covenant with Jehovah (ix. x.) ; 6, a li'it of those 
who dwelt at Jerusalem and in other cities, 
register and succession of the high priests, chief 
Levites, and principal singers (xi. xii, 1-26) ; 7, 
tho dedication of the city walls (xii. 27-47) J 
8, tho correction by Nehoroiah of abuses which 
had crept in during his absence (xiii.). This book 
was once connected with, and formed part of, 
the book of Ezra; and hence some ancient 
writers called it tho second book of Ezra or 
Esdras, and even regarded that learned scribe as 
the author of it. There can be no reasonable 
doubt, however, that it proceeded from Nehemiah, 
for its stylo and spirit, except in one i>ortion, are 
wholly unlike^ Ezra’s. Nehemiah was unques- 
tionably. and in the strictest sense, the author of 
the earliot portion down to chapter vii. 4, the 
greater part of %hat follows being evidently 
compiled from records. The canonical character 
of the work is established by very ancient 
^ testimony. 

NEOFHYTES, ne'-o-fite, (Or., neos, new 
pkuton, gro^vth).— In the Kleusinean and other 
mysteries, a term applied to such as bad been 
I newly initiated, and among the early Christians 
it was applied to those who had newly turned 
‘ from heathenism and adopted the principles of 


the Chi'istian religion brought necromancy under from heathenism and adopted the principles of 
tho ban of the Church ; and the Emperor Con- the Christian Church. It was also applied to 


atantine prohibited, under severe penalties* the 
evocation of the dGa<l. The necromancer of the 
middle ages seems to have merged in the Borce$m 
who, by means of potent smDs, summoned 
demons and mferiud wirits to his aid. Modem 
spirituatism hS(S made this form of sorcery 
faritionahle. {See SpiBrniALidH.) 

NE EKEAT KEGNO, ne efty-e-of 
<Lat.> that liewy not leave the kingdom).— A 


new priests, or those just admitted into orders, 
or novices in monasteries or nunneries, and is 
BtUl by Roman CathoUo missionaries applied to 
converts from the heathen. 

NEO-PL ATONTSTS, — 

A school of philosophers who flourished in 
Alexandria during the 3rd, 4th, and sth cen- 
turies, and whose founder is by some considered 
to have been Philo Jodama, who lived in the 1st 
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centary^ and by others, Ammonius Saccas, who 
oommenoed hia philosophic teachings about the 
commeaoenient of the 3rd century. Taking the 
sublimer doctrines of Plato as a basis, this 
school endeavoured to form a new philosophy, 
which should not only establish an agreement 
between Plato and Aristotle on all Ktadlng points 
of speculation, but also harmonize the Grecian 
and Oriental modes of thought. Writers on the 
liistory of philosox»hy have divided Neo-Platoniam 
into severe periods, the simplest division being 
that which groups them under the head m 
EclectieSy or immediate disciples of Philo Judsetis, 
and Myatic 9 y the disciples more or less immediate 
of Ammonius Sacoas. Neo-Platonism sought to 
blend in one grand system all systems of phil- 
osophy, all systems of religion ; but, after having 
made a compromise with so much, one enemy 
remained with whom it would not hear of peace, 
and this was Christianity ; the great offence of 
Christianity being, in the eyes of the Neo- 
Platonists, that it was not equally tractable with 
other religious schemes, but asserted its claims 
as the only true religion. A fierce conflict, con- 
sequently, took place between Neo-Platonism 
and Christianity. The last eminent philoaov'her 
of this school was Proclus, in the 5th century. 
The value of Neo-Platonism consisted in its en- 
deavour to preserve the whole treasure of every 
system of philosophy ; since it is, in truth, an 
advance of philosophy, to have gained a large 
store of different ideas, and a wide review of the 
ditlerent directions of i^hilosophical thought. 

NEOTORIANS, nei-kf-re-anz . — The fol- 
lowers of Nestorius, a bishop of Constantinople 
in the 5th century. In strenuously o]q>osiiig 
certain errors of his time regarding only one 
nature in Christ, he went to the other extreme, 
and maintained not only that he was both God 
anti man, but that the two natures were distinct, 
and that the actions and sensations of Christ as 
the Son of God were to be carefully discriminated 
from those as Christ the Son of Man, Hence he 
objected to the Virgin Mary being styled tire 
mother of God, because it was only the human 
nature of Christ that was born of her, seeing that 
God could neither bo born nor die. His opinions 
wore vigorously combate^l by St. Cyril, bishop of 
Alexanaria, and were condemned by several 
councils, Nestorius himself being decUred guilty 
of blasphemy, deprived of hia bishopric, and sent 
into banishment. His followers, however, con- 
tinued to increase, and his doctrines were propa- 
gated throughout the East, particularly in 
Persia. A famous Neatorian School was csta- 
bUshod at Nisibis, and before the close of tlm 6th 
century the heresy had spread over Cheddea, 
Assyria, Syria, Eg^pt, Arabia, &c. In 1551 a 
dispute arose among them respecting the election 
of a patriarch ; ana at that time a section of 
them became reconciled to tho Oliuroh of Rome, 
and their patriarch was consecrated by the pope. 
These united Nestorians are now commonly 
known as Chaldean Christians, and are under a 
patriarch residing at Diez (always chosen from 
the same family, and assuming the name of 
gchamun, or Simon), and r8 bishops, who. with 
the patriarchy must be celibates, but the ordinary 
cler^ are permitted to many. They recognize 
seven sacraments, observe many fasts, and pray 
for the dead, buireverenceiia images Or symbols, 
except that of the cross. They are about 140,000 
in number, and inhabit Kurdistan. The non- 
united Nestorians still remmn as a distiimt body, 


and luliabit principally tho western port of 
Persia, amounting to about 70,000, At Travan- 
core, in India, is a Neatorian church, with about 
100,000 members, formed by the early migrations 
of the sect, and known as Syrian Ohristiuns. 

NETJLEY HOSPITAL.-- A very large 
building, named tho Royal Victoria Hospitai, 
erected on tho shore of Southampton water, for 
the reception of invalid aoldiots, There is pro- 
vision for 1,000 patients, and a large medical 
stair is attached. There are in connection with 
the hospital a Medical School, and tl»o head- 
quarters of the female nurses of the army. Tlie 
foumlation-stone of the hcK»pital was laid by the 
Queen on the iqth of May, 1856. 

NEU T R ALITY , n u-f ra/'-et-c. {Sec Law of 
Nations.) 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. 

SWKOKNUOttaiANA.) 

NEW PLATONISTS. {See Ngo PLA#i%;' 

ISTS.) 

NEW YEARVS DAY.-, The Hist day of 
the year probably has for n\auy ages, and among 
various nations, been celebrated as a religious 
and social festival. With the Jews, the now 
year began with tho autuirmal month Tisliri, and 
tlie first day of it was obaervod with considetahlo 
ceremony, being regarded as tlnit on which Adam 
was created. Among the Romans, new year’s 
day was a special holiday ; sacridees wore onered 
to Janus, mondly salutations w'ero exchanged, 
presents were bestowed, and the succos.h of any 
affair on that tlay was regarded as a good omen 
for the whole year. The j>rc8ent» tluis bestowed 
on some of the emporom formed an important 
branch of their personal revenuo. In ancient 
Britain, the Druids wore aocustoruod to dis- 
tribute branches of the sacred mistletoe, cut with 
peculiar ceremonies, as new year's giftK among 
the people ; and, according to Bishop Stilling- 
fleet, tho Saxons of tho north observed tho 
festival with more than ordiiwry Jollity and 
feasting, and by sending gifts to one another. 
Tho Church was very much ox^posed to these 
ceremonies, which slio regarded as pagan institu- 
tions, and various ooclesiastical councils pro- 
nounced anathemas against them. * Notwith- 
standing this, however, they continued to bo 
observed, and during the Midtlle Ages the 
interchange of presents among kii^s and their 
powerful vassals was a distinguishing feature of 
the first day of the year. In Germany, and 
throughout the Uontinent of Euro|)e, many cere- 
monies, derived from old superstitions, arc still 
in vogue. New year’s day, as being among ttic 
heatiien a xieriod of lioentionsneBS and revelry, 
was observed by tho early Christians as a season 
of fasting and humiliation. In tho course of the 
7th century it came to be called the Festival of 
the Circumcision, being the eighth day after, or, 
as it was termed, the octave of the Nativity, 
though some are of opinion that the name had an 
earUer commencement. (See OJKotiMomioN, 
Fsabt of.) In this country religious services aio 
freauently conducted on new year’s eve and con- 
cluued a few, minutes past twelve. These ser- 
vices are known to the Methodists as ‘^watch- 
nights.*’ 

NICE, COUNCILS OF. {See Councils.) 
NIOENE OK CONSTANTINOrOLT- 
CREED, wir9cen\--K creed chiefly com* 


NOBILE OFFfCIUM 


NON-ASSDMPSIT 


■ ' 

poaod by th0 orthodox* fathenol the drsi general 
council of Nice, wMoh met 325, to define 
the OUnstian faith, opj^eTtion to the heresy 
of Anna. Aa eanetionf^ by. this awemldy, it 
ended with “ I heUeve iu the ^Coly Ghoat.” The 
remainder waa added by the second general ooun^ 
oil, held at Odnstanti^ople, 33i, in which 
the heresy of MaoedomuB with re^rard to tho 
divinity of tho Holy Spirit was condemned. It 
Was received into tite Oriental liturgies about the 
end of tho ^tb century, and in those of the 
Westom Chnrohes at a later period. It is yecited 
in the communion service of tho Ohui*ch of En^ 
laud. In the Church of Komc it is recited at idl 
the principal eervices. 

NOBILE OFFICTUM, no'^me 

In tho Scotch liaw, a term expressing the 
preregative right of the High Court of Session 
to exercise iuriadiotion iu appointing guardians 
lor young children and lunatics, and for other 
purposes, 

NOBiLrrY, no-hiV -e-ta (Lat., mhUitas ), — ^In 

political government is a term used to denote a 
class of persons entitled to certain civil honours 
and privileges above the mass of tho iicople, by 
no other right but that of birth. This institution 
is of very remote antiquity, and is to be found 
existing among almost every iieople at tho dawn 
of history. Among the Romans, the patrician 
families who formed the nobility had for a long 
perio«l the exclusive right to exercise priestly 
functions. Afterwards, as in Europe <luring the 
Middle Ages, tho militaiy clucfttdus chiefly 
formed tho nobility, Hereditary nobility is said 
to have boon condmmd iu Iranoe by Hugh 
Oapet towards the close of the fotU century, and 
Was fully cstabUshod in England by William the 
Conqueror in the txtli century. In this country 
the orders of nobility «ro five— namely, dukes, 
marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons, 
PKKnAGB,.) Tho pririJ<f»go of placing a family in 
the rank of the nobility is vested solely in the 
sovereign, and is done by letters patent. In the 
difCoront countries, of modern Europe, the nobili^ 

^ are of various ranks and titles, and have various 
privileges bolcmging to thorn. In France all <Us- 
ti notions of nobility were abolished at tho time 
of the groat revolution; but in iBoS the Em- 

S uror Napoloau created a now nobility with titles 
escending to the eldest sons, and the old 
nobility was revived at the restoration. All 
marquises and viscoutifcs hold pre-rovolutjoii 
titles, none having been created in later times. 
In Italy, nobility does not, for the most part, 
originate from die pleasure of tho sovereign, but 
from themusucipalautlioriliesof the chief towns, 
who do not, however, eonfer titles. The nobility 
of Spain pride themselves on their descent from 
warriors and conquerors only. (AVc Ok^vnde^k.) 
The names and titles of heiresses of tho nobility 
arc assumed by thoir husbands; and titles as 
well as ettatci, go only to heirs of entail. In 
tho United States of North America, and sOmo 
other modefn communities, there is no nobility 
In any respect ’resembling that of Europe, office 
and wealm alone givhig power and hifluencet 

no1^4urn (Lst., JWKttf/tmwm, 1 
by nighl).-^I>S^ms and three lessors recited in 
some of the Services of the Xtoman OathoUe 
Church*. I ^ I 

NOLLE nord<?,pTO'*c-A:ioi 

(lat., to be ut),\^big to jLwoteeute)*~^A isrocecd- 
uig by which phmtlff srithdraws ftom . 


fpiher prosecution of his suit, when he has 
mther misconceived the nature of the action or 
mistaken the propeir party to bo sued. 

, NOETIANS> TUhe'-skC’Ctns, (See Pahipas- 

SIAXS.) 

NOSflJSyOJlSTS, EBAUSTS, CON- 

OEPTUALISI^, nom^-nal ton- 

were three prominent and conflict- 
ing sects among the stdiolastic philosophers. The 
contest turned \^n the nature of general terms> 
or univn’saU, wlule all parties agreed that the 
object of the science of logic was universale, they 
differed upon tho question as to whether these 
tttuversals were rmi thini^, or only naanes* The 
Nominalists maintained that the so-caUed 
universiil ideas do not stand for any conceptioji 
of the mind, still less for any entity put of it, 
but aro mondy verKal signs; that there is no 
such thing as an abstract animal, or a tree in 
general, but only individual animals and trees ; 
that, in fact, there is nothing in tho universe or 
matter or mind but separate individualities. 
The Realists, on tlie, .contrary, affirmed that 
universals were not mere figments of language, 
but that they have ah objective existence, are 
incorporeal realities, the essences or types of 
thitigc, not to be confounded with the things 
tbomscives. Oonceptiialism was proposed a» an 
inici mediate doctrine between the two extremes. 
It gave to universals a logical or psychological 
existence, as mental ooucoptums. The Nomina- 
lists cited Ariatotlo as their authority ; tho 
Heahsts adduced Plato. Tho former maintained 
that particulars arc the only real substances, and 
that gonrml iileas are abstractions of the human 
reason, Plato, on the other hand, believed in 
the eternal existenco of ideas. (iS’ec Idea.)* 
Logic with Aristotle was the science of namca 
and notions ; with Plato, of names and realities, 
Roscelin, or Hoaeliniis, a canon of Compidgne in 
tho nth century, was the first to give a distinct 
and complete development to Nominalism, His 
opinions were believed to affect the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and were condemned by the 3ynod 
of ^fOissons, 109a. Ho was attacked bv Anselm 
in a work on the Unity of the Trinity ; but 
Anselm's realism was of an undecided and in- 
complete character. Abelard was a follower of 
Roscelin, and hU influence greatly inoroased the 
numbers of the Nominalists. Nominalism hatl 
bewrao nearly extinct, when it was rerived by 
William of Occam, an English Franciscan of the 
14th Century, Tho contest was renewed with tho 
greatest fury in the schools of Britain, France, 
and Germany ; and when words failed to carry 
conviction, fists, and even clubs and swords, 
wet^ had recourse to. Afterwards R^lism be- 
came identified with the cause of the pope and 
tho Church, and flourished in Ibsly; while 
NominaUanr became associated with the political 
inovemont against the power of the papacy, and 
urns generally received throughout the Continent 
of Europe. However, in 1473, Louis,. JCL of 
Franco prohibited the teaching of Nomixiaiism, 
and ordered the books which favoured it to be 
seised and bound in ohains in the publio libraries. 
At length the revival of letters and the t^vent 
of the reformation put an end to the^^ fleiroest 
controversy Hiat has been known id &eV«H in 
pbilosophioal speculation. 

NONAGE, in Lawr 
NON-ASSUICPSIX, 

he has not promisedji.— A pleahy way of tsav^tso 


3SrO])?-C0MMISS10NEI> OFFICERS 


NORMANDY, CUSTOM OF 


ift the action -of amtmpgU or inromivos, vrhei^bjr are regiilateii by i nn<l a Vio. c. 106 , cnacta 
a man denies the existence of any promise to the that an iiicambent absenting; himself Vit bout the , 
effect alleged in the dedaratiQii, Ico. bishop's lieenao for a perioil exceeding three, and 

NON-OOMMISSIONEO OEFICERa «W!««Ka8 > 8 x monthe, forfeit, ono-third of 

.‘t.'np tiviii niA fWi/tty A.V'.> nMnAnkiiv lOtirths o® tno ittoomo arc (orfettcu« 
siona, and the tans ana nie. Tuoy ate Mnerauy ^ . t:> c* to m a xt rt t? 

promoted from the ranks on account of ability 4N AiNUfii, nm-re-zbf-it.fn^': 

and good conduct ; and the proper performance now, not; rfsisfo^ I stand a^inst).— 

of their duties', in sttperintending directing dix^trine of non'resiHianoe is a correlative 
the work of the private soldiers, is most import- almost identical wiUi the doctrine of cUvi|«^^jw 
ant. In the Britteh artUy, the non-commissioned which maintains that the Bupteme 
officers are the sergeants-fiaaior, sorgeauts, trutn- herotUtary monarchy with more (a 


officers are the sergeants-tojor, sorgeauts, trum- 
peters, dmTnmer.s, and buyers, anjj, in the hife- 


herotUtary monarchy with more (ai 
other form of government; that tb 


guards and Horse-guards, the corporals. They cession in order of iirirnogeniturc 
enjoy several privileges, such as quarters fur stitutton ; that no Jiumaii power, norliH||^ 
their wives, or lod^ug- money instead. In the ailvorse posseeeion, can deptive the prlnco of^H^ 
British army there are about it, 000 non-commis- rights ; and that the laws by which, in ISoglan^ 
sionod officers. A similar grade of sub-officers ami other countries, the i»rt>rogative is limited, 
exists in most of the continental armies, are to be regarded merely as conccssious, which 

NONCOOTO^^ tclsr '?'uSrSiSS,Ti".S 

-Atcrm ..ppliod to 1-roto.tont ^ „f 

the Chnrch of Ettglnnd, Dl88*.NTiiB».) James I. ; hut they had heon many yeoni hotoro 

NON EST INVENTUS, non est in-mnt*- enunciated by the Auglican rt^forinors as a barrier 
TtSf (Lat., ho is not found). -^The term applied to against the disaffection of those who adhoied to 
a slioriff’a return to* a writ e£ caitias, when tile the ancient religion, and as a mwins of exhibiting 


a slioriff’a return to* a writ e£ caitias, when tile the ancient religion, and as a mwins of exhibiting 
defendant is not to bo found in his bailiwick* their own loyalty. It should bo observed that 
NONE, none. {See Canonwai Hours.) too adv«iatos of the doctrine of iion-reiri.toiico, 

NONJ CJRORS, non-iu^-ro/n (Lat., non, not ; 


whilst denying tlic abstract right of resintanco to 
even tho unlawful commands of a sovereign, did 


yuTo, I swear).— The rise of the political paity not maintain the duty of yielding them an active 

known by this name took place at the commence’- ohedienoo. v 

inent of tlie year 1689, when, on tlxo acocKsion to Baa^R^sUnoe Oath,— The Corporation Act of ifi6i 

the English throne of William and ALiry, new eonttined a declaration that it is uidawful to 

Wths of allcgianoc and .upremacy harina been .jprin«ltheklng u«)n.nypreto«ce»lm»ewif: hatlhl. 

enjoined to he taken by the meiiW. ^ each 

Housq of Parliament and all public functionarieji^ NONoUXT, (Fr., won xn*#; Lat., 

certain temiwral and spiritual lortls, as well $0 non, h® m»t pursue). Ijaw, i» 

many of the clergy, refused to take them. the renunciation of a suit by the plaintiff or do* 
the bill for settling the oatb«, as framed by the mandant, most comtnonly upon the discovery of 
Lords, it was provided that whilst all lay lune- som0 error or defect, when the matter is so^ far 
tioriaries should bo required to swear fealty to proceeiled in as that tho jury is i;ettdy to deliver 


the king and queen, on pain of expulsion fiOnd their ver«lict. When tho jury return to the bar, 
office, every divine who already held n beni lica after having s-groed Uiwn tboir verdict, tho plain- 
might continue to hold it without swearing* un* tiff is i>ound to appear in court fay himself, attor- 
leas there should appear to be special reasons for rmy, or counsel, in order to answer the ainero^ 
calling upon him to do so. The Oommoim, how- mewt to which, by the ohl law, he was liable if 
ever, insisted on the introduction of a clause he failed in his suit. If he does not appear, no 
which required every person who held any ccolesi- verdict can be given, and the plaintiff is said to 
astioal or academical preferment to take the oaths be nomuit. It i» usual for a pUuutllt, when be 
by the 1st August, 1689, on pain of suspension, or his counsel perceives that he has not givou 
Six months, to be calculated from that day, wore sufficient evidence to maintain tho issue, to ho 
to be allow<^ him for reconsideration ; but if, on toluntarily nonsuited, os he may then commcnco 
the 1st February, 2690, he still continued obstin- the same suit again for the same cause of action,, 
ate, he was to be finally deprived, The iNro from which he is for eyer barred by a verdict, 
parties into which the clergy were divided came unless tho judgment bo reversed as erroneous, 
to bo called the “sweanng clergy^* and the In a nonsuit, the jury are dUchargetl from fiiuUua 
** non jurors/* and the former class numberod a verdict, and the plaintiff has to pay tho costs of 
twenty-nine thirtieths of the whole, being espec* the suit. It is also usual foi* tli© judge to direct 
ially strong* in tho metropolis, where almost all a nonsuit if, uj»ou tho whole case iu sujipprtof 
the divines gave in their adhesion with every the action, he is of opinion that tlieie is no evl- 
sign of oordiality*. The clergymen ami mombers dance which would justify tho jury in returning 
of the universities who incurred the penalty of a verdict for the plaintiff, 
the tawww abottt 4oi9.todwJui§ NORMANDY, CUSTOMARY LAWS 

OF.-Th, m«t fenJou. of too oorieN fot.n<Icd on 
^ ^’^rburonyh. custom, and formally sanctioned by the 

N 0 N-®ES 13 /EN 0 ®,;-r-Ajri' offence a^inst king, by which*ihe ancient provinces of France 
Ecclesiariioal lAw/eons^ting. in the continued were governed. The (JofUtumer de IfanmtuUe 
absence* fwm the torish or dwtriei where clerical was first embodied as a written code in 1229; 
liutfet ore to be pmormed, of a oieirgymlitiui hold* and was reviseil and mollified in 1585. It forms 
ing a benefice- The.penallies fmr lioii-fosklenoe, ;^d b^is of the law by widch Jersey and Quern- 
except for sozne focognlaed lawful now goverimd. 


^ rottiru to the bar, 



NORTH ADMINISTRATION 400 


NOYADES 


NORTH ADMINISTRATION.-, Lord 

North waa &t>pointed Hrat Lord of the Treasury 
and Ohaucellor of the Exchequer in January. 
1770, aucoeeding Duke of Ghrafton as head 
of the ministry^ Xiord Korth^s administration 
existed ihroughout the whole of the war with 
America ; and on W resignation in March) 1873, 
he was succeeded by the Earl of Shelburne. 

NOT GUILTY.,- The form in which the 
jury in a criminal prosecution return their 
verdict when they acquit the person charged 
with an odience. When this verdict has been 
zetumed) the accused cannot be again brought 
to trial on the same charge. In Scotch Iaw, a 
verdict “^not proven” implies that although 
there apnear to be some foundation for the 
charge, tne evidence is not strong enough to 
justify the jury in returning a verdict of guilty. 
Prac&ally, it amounts to an acquittal, as the 
accused cannot be again tried, even if conclusive 
evidence of guilt is afterwards discovered. 

NOTABLES, noUf-a’hU.—X general name 
in France for persons of distinction or local 
importance, assemblies of which were sometimes 
called by the King, when the more constitutional 
States General were inconveniently disposed 
towards demotic views. The Duke of Guise and 
Cardinal Kichelieu convened Assemblies of 
Notables in 1560, and 1626 ; and in 1787 another 
Assembly was summoned by Louis XVI., at the 
instigation of his minister, Oalonne, and another 
Assembly met in 1788, 

NOTARY, nci-ta-re (Lat., notanust from 
noUtf a notel.'-'A term originally applied to one 
em))loyed in taking notes of trials an<l other 
judicial proceedings. This was the case in 
ancient Home. It is uncertain when notaries 
were first known in England ; but wo read of 
some charters of Edward the Confessor being 
executed by them for the king’s chancellor. The 
licence of a notary-public in England requires 
a stamp of £30, in Scotland one of £20 ; besides 
costing £9 annually. Formerly, notaries were 
much employed in drawing up wills and other 
legal instruments; but now their business is 
ohiefiy confined to the attestation of deeds and 
writings of a mercantile kind, for making them 
authentic in other countries, and protesting bills 
of exchange. They also receive the affidavits of 
mariners and ship-roasters, and sign their pro- 
tests. 

NOTICE, no*-tia (from Lat., not»(ta).-— The 
making something known that a person was or 
might be ignorant of. In Law, a notice is either 
(x) statutory, i.c., mado so by legislative enact- 
ment ; (a) actual, which 4 >rings the knowledge of 
the fact directly homo to the party, by a person 
intlarest^ In the proiierty ; or (3), conatruotive 
or implied, which is no more than evidence of 
notice, the Resumption of which is so violent, 
that equity will not allow its controversion. 
Constructive notice may be subdivided into-— («), 
where there exists actual notice of a matter, to 
which Quiuity has added constructive notice of 
facts, wMck iR inquiry after such matter would 
have elicited ; and (6), where there has been a 
designed, abs^ence from inquiry, for the very 
purpose of escajHiig notice. \Notice^ whether 
actual or constructive, in cffdet ta j^binding, 
must be received during the transacSeiljR^ht 
to bo effected by it. 

NOTRE DAME| nofr 


•An appellation of the Virgin Mam to whom 
a very large number of churches are dedicated. 

NOUN, Tunm (altered from La^., nomcn).— 
The name of one of the parts of speech into 
which grammarians have distributed the words 
of a language. A noun is the name of a thing, 
or, more accurately, the name of a notion or con- 
ception, whether general or particular. As we 
may have oonceptSons of substance or of attri- 
bute, nouns are either substantive or elective* 
Again, as we have particular conceptions, or con- 
ceptions of individuals, and general conceptions, 
or conceptions of classes of lndividuals, nouns aro 
either proper Or coomon. In order t<^ express 
unitjr or Rurality oPcOnception (nubber), the 
terminations of nouns undergo certain modifica- 
tions of form: as book, books; liber ^ IWri. In 
most languages there are two numbcirs, the 
singular and the plural, the former expressing ' 
one, the latter more than one; but in some 
languages, as in Greek, there is an intermediate 
number — the dual, used to express the concep- 
tion of two objects. To express the relations of 
conoeptfons to each other, most languages make 
use of an inflection of the primitive form of the 
noun, called case; but the English language 
makes use of prepositions or juxtaposition. 'The 
number of oases of nouns varies in different 
languages, but it is rarely more than six. - 

NOVATIANS, no-vaV 'Ske-ans . — A Christian 
sect which arose about the middle of the 3^ cen- 
tury, and were called after their founder, Noya- 
tiau, a presbyter at Rome, and a man of high 
reputation, who held that those persons who 
had denied the faith during the persecution of , 
Decius (a.P. 249), ought not to be again received 
into the Church. Wlien Cornelius was appointed 
bishop of Rome, Novatian was opposed to him,^ 
and was elected bishop by his own party ; whence - 
arose an open schism in the Church, which soon 
spread through allnosb every province of Chris- 
tendom. From declaring only against the re- 
admission of the lapsed, they came to hold that 
all who had been guilty of gross sins after bap- 
tism should be for ever excluded from the 
Church. They did not, however, exclude them 
from all hopes of eternal salvation ; but thvy 
considered the Christian Church to be a society 
of innocent persons, who had abstained from 
grievous sin since their admission. Hence, they 
re-baptized all who joined them from the Church. 
I^oy disappeared about the 5th centuiy. 

NOVEL.— In Law, novels ore those constitu- 
tions of the civil law which were made after the 
completion of the second edition of the Justinian 
Code {Code^c recites prcclectiones)^ for the pur- 
pose of supplying what was deficient in that 
work, {i^e JuaTiJOAN's CoDa.) 

NOVICE, (Lat. , novust newf. — A term 

applied to a person of either sex who is living in 
a monastery in a state of probation, previous to 
becoming a professed member of an order. The 
time of probation is called tbe novitia^ and 
must be' at least one year; after v^joh; if their 
bfbaviour is approved, they <^re professed— that 
is, admitted into the order, aRl allowed to. make 
tbe vows. . . . , ^ 

NOVUM ORGANUlfif, 

tiM. t<^BAooNiAKPiii];.odoyaT^]| 

NOYADES, n</-yodes(Fr., noyelr, to drown), 
tbe tbsne qf the great Frem^ Hcyolt|tion, 

— deputy of the Obnye^tion at Lyons, 



NUISANCE 


NUNS 


drowntKl mor6 tlian 7,000 persons, many of them trahslation of the Creek imme gilvren«to it in the 
children. Septaagint, becAnse it contains an 

"WT TTtt A xrriUF I ^ ’ •» *. nooount of tho numbering of tho people, lu 

Nuisance, nu ■aan$ (Fr., nuire, I*t., Hebrew it to cblied, after tho aaual iiiMtico, 
to »«»-t).-A Uw ter« «ig«if;|fwg any- by the word with which It begin^ .feifyin^ 
thing that worketh hurt, inconvenience, or -and he epake;” alto by the Bfth word ii 
damage. I^hiewoee are of two kmda-(i) public theflret vereo, signifying “in tlie wilU»tiie*».” 
w pommow nui^cee, and (a) pnwtenui^cea. becauee it nairatea the tranmctiuiui of the' " 
The foiraer,.aa thwo which affect the pnblio, and isrneUtee in the wildcrncM. It to the hi»tor»«i 
aw an aenoyanw to all the qu^’e subjecta, for » period of thirty-eight yoara in the wildaaamaiiwl' 
whiA reason they are refowed to the cUm pi oiieniug with the aecond month of thefWrtaP^ 
IMiblic wxonge or onm^ The offence oonaista in yea, after the deliverance from 
(toOiwroac^enton the common righto of the to the eleventh month of thaaT 

whole emiety ; as where one obatruoto the com- ypar of the aame eiawh ; but it to chidBLa,. 
men hi^way, or aeto up an offensive trade in the to tho first an.l last of those years. "™niiir 
midst of a town. Private nuisance maybe dc- rich in fragments of ancient poetry, eorPifci 
fined as anything done to the hurt or annoyance them of great beauty. Tho authenticity of thl^ 
of tho lami^ tenements, or hereditometito ol Hook has frequently been called in question -, and 
another, and not amounting to a twsiiass ; as some critics, while admitting ita gcimincnesa, aro 
where one projects the eaves of hia houso ovei disixiaed to give a mythical character to many of 
. A or stops or obstru^a a its parts; but its minute and straightforward 

right of way. It is a nuisance if a neighbour narratives, and other internal marks, are stmng 
sets pp and exorcises any offensive trade, or objections to such an hynotliosis, and it is re- 
keeps pigs or other noisome animals near the coived literally hv tlio great majority of Biblical 


houssonof another ; and, also, if a man by careless- Btudeiits. Lvcc Pkntatjjuok.) 
noBs in oxcavatine his own ground causes the fall 

of a house erected on land adjoining. If a ferry NUNC DIMITTIS, tmnk dim-U'4k {Ijit,, 
is erected on a river, so near another ancient now lettest thou depart), is the name of one of 
ferry SkS to draw away its custom, it is a nuisance the hymns ai>pointcd to bo sung after the second 
to the owner of the old one ; but it is no nuisance Iobsoii at evening service of the Church of Eng- 
to JMJt up any tra<le, or a school, in neighbourhood land. It is the soug of Simeon (Luke ii. 29-32 j, 
Or livalship with another. Nuisance, whether and is so calhul from tho two first words with 
]irivate or public, is rather a tortious than a which it commences in Latin. It was employed 
criminal act. The injury from it arises rather as a hymn at a very early period, 
from a misuse of one’s own than from abuse of >KrrrihTn rr\ # . r - ' 

or aggression on another’s right ; and it is, thero- , JN U JNCIU, nunShe-o (liat,, minliut), — A 
fore, indirect or remote, ns distinguished from title which properly signifies one who bears news, 
actual invasion of another’s property, It is not » messenger ; but is visually applied to a person 
committed with force, either actual or implied, sent by the iwpe to represent his holiness at a 
The remedy at law for tho injury of nuisance is foreign court. A mmcio is, in fact, the pope’s 
by action of trespass on the cause, in which the amWsador, as an iuternuncio is hU ouvoy-extra- 
})arty iujurcil may recover a satisfaction in ordinary. 


damages for the injury sustained. The party NUNC I 

aggrieved has also the right to abate the nuisance w,, 1 \ 
by his own act ; that is, he may take away or ' ' 

remove it, provided ho commits no riot in so 
doing, nor occasions (in case of a private nuisance) 
any damage beyond what the removal of the in- 


NUNCUPATIVE WILL, nun^ku^^pa-tip. 

{Sec WiMr.) 

NUNNERY. (aS'rcNuNs, MoNAOHrsK',) 

any damage beyond what the removal of the in- NUNS, num (Sax., nunne^ a nun).— Women 
convenience necessarily requires, “ The reason,*’ who devote tbornselves, ip a cloister or nunnery, 
9ay» Blackstone,' “why tho law allows this to a religious life. Thenameissaidby H^pinion 
private and summary method of doing oneself to bo an Egyptian term, signifying a virgin ; and 
justice is, because injuries of this kind, which at a very early period in the church there wert> 
obstruct or annoy such things as are of daily women who made public profession of virginity, 
convenience and use, require an immedia^ ' aud were enrolled in the canon or matricula of 
remedy, and cannot wait for the slow progress thitr church, but they did not dwell in religious 
of .the ordinary forms of justice." The “ Nui - 1 houses, lliey do not seem to have been abso- 
sances Bemoval Act for England,” 1855 (18 & 10 i lutely forbidden to marry ; but as celibacy and 
Vio. 0. i2ih authorises the estabUshinent of local tlie monastic life rose in the esteem of the church, 
Boards of Health, with power to examine by its I the censures against marriage became more strin- 
own act or by a sanitary inspeotor, premises as gont. The virgins were of great esteem iri^ the 
to which suspicion exists or complaint is mode^ church, and lia^l some particular honours ^laid to 
and to inspect articles of food 6Xi>oscd for sale, them. Their persons were sacred, and severe 
or in the course of carriage or preparation for laws were enacted against any that should pre- 
sale or use. and to obtain an order from two same to offer the least violence to them. The 
Justices of the Veaoe in petty seseionB (after sum- consecration was usually performed publicly in 
moning tbe offender before them), for the abate- the church by the bishop. The virgin maclo a 
xnent or discontinuance of any nuisanco that may public profession of her resolution, aud then the 
be found oh such premises, or for the destruction oishop nut upon her the accustomed habit, part 
of any article of food so examined^ which the which was a veil, called the aamim velaweit ; 
Justices may deem unfit for tho food of man. hence the modern phrase, “to take tlie veil/* 
The Act has been amended by twc» acts sut^sO’ They seem also to have worn a kind of mitre 6r 
quently passed. coronet, and in some places the head was shaved, 

" a piuctioe condemned by the Council of Oangra. 

numbers, book O]^ Is the name of The first nunnery is said to have been founded 
the fourth Book of the Old TMtament, being a by one St. Syncletioa, a cotilemijomry of 8t. 

> « 2 c 


NYAYAl 


OBJECT AND SUBJECT 


Anthony, ’in the 3Td oontuiy, and they soon anaient Hindpo philosophy, treating analytically 
apread throughout I^itrope. \^e aohisK. ) of the object of human knowledge both material 
There are various orders of nuns, some devoting and spiritual. It promises 0 nal deliverance of 
themselves entirely to private religious exercises, the soul from ro»blrth or transmigration, to 
whi^ others'engago in the more active duties of those who acquire truth. Dr. Ballantyrto hae 
Christian ohs^ty. * translated and annotated the Sanscrit text ; and 

Mr. Oolebrooke has published a learned essay on 
NYAYAj m*ak'-ya (Sanscrit, ni, into ; aya^ the subject, which is a valuable guide to the stu- 
goi]]g).‘^Tho esicond of the three great systems of dent. 


CANNES, o-an'-nea. — A god of the Baby- 
having the head and body of a fish ; 
under the fishs head a human head, and human 
feet under the fish’s tail. He is supposed to 
have instructed men in letters and in the arti 
and sciences. In appearance, the effigy re* 
eembles that of the PLoeniciaii Dagon. 

OATH, oath (Goth.i aith ; Sax., a] 
soletntl act by which one calls God to witness 
the truth of an affirmation or the sincerity of a 
promise, and imprecates divine vengeance if he | 
Dd.galltvof a falsehood or violate his promise.] 
’When .the Jew took his most solemn oath, he: 
laid his hand on the book of the law and swore 
, li^ the God of Israel, by Him who is merciful 
iiw gracious ; but the ordinary oaths were by 
heaven, the altar, tho ienqde, or Jerusalem. 

anriont Soandinaviaus and Germans swore 
bv their gods, and it was usual, while repeating 
ine oatlif to lay the hand on some special object : 
thus, the Scandinavian touched a bloodv ring 
held by the priest ; tho German swore by his 
BVford or his beard. In early Christian tunes, 
oaths were administered in chapels and other 
holy ' places, at the altars, which occasionally 
were tendered more sacred by placing upon them 
holy relies. Cloths to perform illegal acts do not 
bind, nor' do they excuse tlio performance of the 
act. In civif law, oaths are divided into two 
olas9Ciit~*(i)' assertory, or afflimative oatli.s {jura* 
mento osserioHa), establishing tho certainty of a 
present or past event ; and (3) promissory oatlm 
{ iitramenia proTnissor^it), which i-cfer to a future 
event, a promise to execute some contract or 
uiideitaking. Tho breach of a promissory oath, 
whether pvbUo or private, is not punishable as 
perjury. The Acts 7 and 8 W-ill. HI. 0, 34, and 
9 Qcol IT. 0. 32, allowed Quakers au'd Moravians 
to give evidence upon their solemn afilrmatibn ; 

by 3 niid 4 Will. IV. c. 83, the like prorisimus 
/were extendod to Semratista. By 17 and 18 Viq, 
o. X 33 , ai^y person called as a witness, or requii»ed 
or denri^.to make an^afildavit or deposition, 
who refuse or be unwilling from cousoien-^ 
ttpusWiiorivais to bo swtwu, may obtain from the 
(bn iUs heing satisfied of the rincerity of 
the obf^tibn) ^rmisrion to make a solemn afilr- 
watiinV or dechuiation instead. Witnesses are 
* allowed to kwear in that particular form which 
they ooinidciir Mnditrg on their conscience : thus, 
Jewsom«whri» on the Old Testament, Koham* 
medans oa JhO ; Koran, and Chinese break a 
i8auoer«. Thii oitih taken by members of Parlia* 
mentbgi.bM V«kWtl.V modified in certain cases. 
(5i?c 

CoftOKATtorr Oath.) 

Oaih oath which a recruit takes on 

entariag^e army ^ or mhltia, to be faithful to the 
aovetriga and Obwttent to his supeikw 


' officer, and also to make known any facts coming to his 
I knowledge which might affect the safety of the 
I sovereign, or that sovereign's Government. 

I OBADIziH, BOOK OF, o^ha-di^-ah, one of 
[the minor prophets, and the shortest Book of the 
iOld Testament, consisting only of twenty-ono 
verses. Of the author nothing is certainly 
} known, but in all probability the prophecy was 
delivered between the taking of Jerusalem by tho 
Chaldeans [b.o. 588) and the destruction of 
I Idumea, which took place a few years later ; con* 
Isoquently, he was partly contemporary with 
Jeremiah. Tho almout verbal agicement bo- 
I tween the first eight verses of this book and a 
I portion of Jeremiah's prophecy (ch. xlix.) has led 
to tho opinion that tho former had been borrowed 
from the latter; but the more probable view 
(from a oomi>arisou of the two imsaagos) seems to 
be tlmt Jeremiah is indebted to Obadiah. Kvvald 
is of opinion that both writers copied from some 
earlier prophet. Tho subjects of tho prophecy 
are tho judgments to he infiicted upon tho 
Idumeans on account of their wanton and cruel 
conduct towards tlio Jews at the time of tho 
Chaldean invasion ; and tho restoration of the 
latter from captivity. 

OBli, OB OBI, ohehf a term given to tho 
arts of magic or witchcraft practised by certain 
persons amokg the W^'est Indian negroes. 

OBIT, o'-Wt (Ut., an obitnsy death).— A 
funeral solemnity or office for the dead, most 
commonly performed when the corpse lies uniu- 
terred in the church ; and alsopn thoannivn.sary 
of the death of a benefactor. Thus, in many of 
our colleges the anniversary of the death of tho 
founder is piously observed. lu religious houses 
a register Wa.s usually kept, wherein were entered 
the obits or obitual days of the founders or bene- 
factors, which was thence termed the obituary. 

OBJECT AND SUBJECT, OBJEO- 

TiriS and SUBJECTIVE, ^ub'-Jcct, 

(Lat., objectum, intfryrrfws).— Two sets' of ooito- 
iative terms much used in philosophy;' and not 
always free from ambiguity. In philosophy 
there is a grand philosophieal distinction, lying 
at tho root of all knowledge, between tliai which 
knows (the subject) and that which ik known 
(tho object), The former is what hi known 
among philosophers as the or eouscious 

mind ; the latter, as the Aon by that, 
which is knowM^ with its mqdes and p]K»perti.ea. 
The terms subject and bhjebt Wd^e lor, k> long, 
period, not sumoiently diseriminatea Irbm 
other. Wo are indebted to tho aohoedtpeh of 
the Middle ^es for 'pf suffioiont disti^ibn bo- 
twben'them } out they gnvo them rillhjijfilaaiidnii 
nearly the reverse of those yriiieii riiey now bear. 
Thus anbjeetivo demoted a th% oonsidjM Oeinr 
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i requested to bring presents, ealleil oblations, 
\ Wliicb the sacrament of elements were 


hering in its subject, whether that subject Were 
mind or mniter, as contradistin^isbed from a 
tiling considered as present to the mind only hb 
A n accidental object of thought, E\ren in the 
present day, in common language, a eonfuaion 
oetween the two terms eSusts. Thus the W 04 d 
subject is used for that wliich is the object of 
thought or of discourse, tlio matinrid circa quam 
to which the term object ought to bo exclusively 
Applied. But a still greater abuse has crept in,. 
And tho term object is, in French and English, 
vulgarly employed for end, motive, final cause. 

OBLATES, 6 i/ 4 ates . — Certain religious 
bodies in tho Komnn Catholic Clmrcli (originally 
established by St. Charles Borromeo, near the 
end of the i6th century), which differ from the 
more strictly religious bodies in that they do not 
take tho solemn vows by which tho latter bind 
themselves. 

OBLATIONS, oh-lai* -Bhunz (I^t. , ohhitiones)^ 
offerings to God and the Church, wliether in 
lauds or goods. Oblations were at first voluntary, 
And were given to maiutain tho church and those 
who served at the altar ; but they afterwards, by 
continual payment, became due by custom, and 
At tho great festivals every one was obliged to 
offer Bometliiug, not only as convenient but as a 
duty. In the xirirnitive churches, at the admini* 
otration of tlie Lord’s Supper, the communicants 
were 
from 
taken. 

OBLIGATION,' oh-lc-gai'-ahnn (lAt., obfvjot 
t biiul).-~'A bond containing a penalty with a 
con<lition ahnexed for payment of money, the 
performance of a covenant, or the like. It differs 
L’om a bill, which is generally without a penalty 
or condition, though a' bill may bo made obliga* 
tory. 

OBLIVION, ACT OP, — ^An 

Act passed in i6^ giving a free, general pardon, 
indemnity, and oblivion for all persmis and State 
offences committed between January i, i637» and 
June 24, 1660. Eegicides and certain Itoman 
iJatholio priests were excepted. A similar act 
was passed in May, 1690. 

' OBSCENE BOOKS, &€!,, of/ -seen (Lat., 
obscosnus ). — The exjuMiing for public sale or view 
of any obscene book, print, picture, or other in- 
decent exhibition, is, by 14 & 15 Yict. 0. 100, 
punishable with or imprisonment, or both, 
with hard labour, at the disci'etion of the court; 
And by 90 k 91 Viet. 0. 83, any two justices may 
issue a special warrant, authoriaing tho entry in 
the daytime, by force if necessary, of the poUce 
of tbo place in question, and the seizure and dc- 
etiuctlon of the articles stated, if the owner do 
not, to their satisfaction, show cause to the con- 
trary. 

OBSERVANTISTS, 

A hrandr of the Franciscan fHars who, aher the 
departure of the birder from the strictness of its 
first |Ule, resolved to go back to its ort^ial ac- 
eeptal^qitl trhile the other fi$rty, wlb were 
oailcd tiih ^hveiktu^a,priBferri8^h^ingtothe 

relaxed reguUtiiifta. {^^mKcaBQAifa.} 

OBSS&VAMON, (Lai* 

o6scrvat^)v-*-*tl^e gi^eateei l^str^icnt of din- 
oQvoty jn mind and Xt it' osual todistin- 

gniidx eobednvUon ind axperimeht^tfie 

format aa having w'Ua jmta which are 


presented to us by nature without our interfer- 
ence ; the latter, tacts furnished by artificial con- 
tdvanoea ' 

OC CASION ALISM, 

— ^The system of philosophy devised by Dim* 
cartes and the Bchool of thinkers to which to 
belongwl, for explaining tho action of mint? imto 
matter. {Hce OAiiTKeuN rmiiONOniv.) ^ 

OCCUPANCY, ' 

oeettpo, I occupy).-~Iii Iaw, the take 
sion of things which before did not*" 
anybody. Thus, where a man finds 
land which no other person possessea tmn ^ 
title to, and enters %i>ou the same, he gains a 
title by occupancy. Jlut this moib of gaimug 
proporiy of lands has long since jiassed away 111 
Bnglami, and such lands belong to the Crown, 
and not to him who first enters. As r(%ard.s 
gc^ds and chattels, wdiei’c such things are mvind 
without any other owner, they for the most jiart 
belong to the sovereign by viiiue of ibe royal 
prerogative, except in some few casesi wherein 
the original and natuinl right of occupancy la 
still permitted to subsist. Thus, whaliever 
movables are found ujion tlio surface of tlio 
earth, or in the sea, and arc unclaimed by any 
owner, are supposed to bo abandoned by the last 
proprietor, and l>clong, as in a statu of nature, 
to the first occupier or finder, unless they fall 
within the description of waifs, or estrays, or 
wreck, or hidden treasure ; for these form a part 
of the ordinary revenue of the Crown. The finder 
is bound to restore tlie proj»erty foitnd to tho 
owner if possilde : and if he kwips it when tho 
owner maybe reasonably ascoitained, he will W 
guilty of larceny. Tim goods belonging to an 
alien enemy are the property of him that seixea 
them. 

OCTROI, ok-tneaw' (Fr., octroyer^ to grant). 
—A ouBtom-duly imposed in I'rancc and othor 
countries on certain articles entering largo townS^ 
a portion of which is fic<4uently ^mid into tho 
national treasury, whilst the remHinder is applied 
to local expenses. The proportion of this tox 
l^id to the treasury in France has varied at 
different periods ; liaving been two-thirds, for 
example, In 1323, and a half in 1663 ; and in 
more recent times one-tenth. 

livre 4 ' Octroi.— in old times la Fmuee, the right 
to levy this toll was often granted to subjects ; and, as 
the payment was maile, not in money, but in kind, the 
plan was resortfal to of adding to the wi^ight of tho 
ixiund by one ounce, and this now weight was known 
as the livrc d' Octroi, whence comes cur expression 
** pound troy/’ At a later period, the toll was levied 
In^pioney. 

Ootroye.— A term applied to a constitution granted 
by a prince, of his free will, and not as a compact with 
the representatives of the people. Any public com- 
pany poaseislng an authortod monopoly is said to bo 
octroyi. 

ODAL, OB tJDAL RIGHT, o-daT (Oeltio, 

od, property).— A system of absolute tenure of 
land which largely prevailed in Northern Europe 
before the eaiAbUsnment of the feudal system, 
it was founded on tbo tic of fHeniMdp rather 
than on the tie of service. The Odal tenure of 
land prevails to this day very largely 
Orkney and Shetland islands. 

ODD FELLOWS, INDEPKNBS^ffT 

OEDISE OF.— The name of a provid<mt somety 
eatstijig chiefly in Ora^t BrilAiii and tW OntoA 
States, Some have e|tempted to trace the 0|%ia 
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ol tills association to a very early period, as to 
tho Koinans, to the Gotbe, and even to, Adam 
himseU. The mote probahle account, however, 
U, that it sprang from certain lodges or oonvivial 
societies of jne^anios and labourers existing in 
Lmdon in the latter part of the i8th century, 
and calling themselves Ancient and Honourable 
J^yal Odd Fellows.’* On tlie extension of the 
order to Liverpool and other parts, the lodges 
united in a general system, under the title, 
of the “Union Order of Odd Fellows,” having 
its seat^ of. government In I^ondon. In 1813, 
a convention was hold at Manchester, wlien 
several lodges seceded from the Union Order, 
and formed the “ Index)e|^ont Order of Odd 
Fellows.” In 1825, a central standing com- 
mittee was established in Manchester to govern 
the order in tho interim between the sessions 
of the grand lodge, or national movable com- 
mittee, as it is termed. Bissensiuns arose 
which led to secessions; but tho “Manchester 
Unity*’ remains to this day tho main body 
of British Odd Fellows, and numbers about 
500,000 members in its lodges. The organization 
of the order bears a general resemblance to that 
of ihe Freemasons. The primary body is the 
subordinate lodge, which derived its power from 
a charter granted by the grand lodge, and must 
comprise at least nve members, who must be 
males of at least twenty-one years of age. They 
make their own laws, and manage their own 
pecuniary affairs, collecting certain fixed dues 
from their meinbei‘8, paying a weekly allowance 
to ihe sink, and graniing a stated sum for the 
burial expenses of n member, a member’s wife, 
or any of his family. After initiation, a member 
may apiily for, and receive, certain degrees con- 
ferring special titles by tho paying of certain 
sums, tno grand lodge derives a revenue from 
fees for charters, dispensations, and a percentage 
<m the revenues of subordinate lodges. Its pre- 
siding oiheer is the grand-master, who is elected 
nnnually. There are many lodges in all (tarts of 
the British possessions, many exerting consider- 
able political influence, in tho United States, and 
one in Constantinople, 

(ECUMENICAL COUNCIL, c 
M (Or., oikoumene, the habitable earth). {See 
CooKctL.) 

OFFER AND ACCEPTANCE. -a mode 

of entering into a contract of sale. When the 
offer to sell or buy is made by letter, the person 
offering is bound by law to wait until return of 
jmst ; but if the other person desires him to con- 
sider the matter, the person offering is not bound 
to wait, 

OFFENCE, o/^en/ (Lat., offence). 

-r^Animt eommitt^ against the law, or omitted 
where Ifae law. requires it. It is used generioally, 
Qomprehend^ng every species of prime and mia- 
demeanw, m well as speciflcally, to signify a 
crime m iiadictable, but punishabie summarily, 
or by forfeiture of a penalty. 

OOUJjNlAN LAW, 0 ^siuV-ne-an,-^A law 
establlslh^ in Itome, 300 b.c., by the tribunes 
Q. by which the number of 

the poatftp. augurs was increased, and ple- 
beim |uadjt eligible for these ofiHoes, 

(ScBiBLir.) 

aii]^oir,BAWs OF, — ^A code I 

of mnririnie Jitgetnenta d’ OHron tompiled 
in in. the ^|th ecs^tnry, founded on XI 


ConsokUo del Mare^ which regulated the . mari- 
time law of Venice, and the other Mediterranean 
States, and anticipated some of the provisions 
of later international law. The name of the 
French code originated in an unfounded tradition 
that it was enacted by Richard I. of England, 
during the time that his expedition to Palestine 
lay at anchor off the island of Olcron, on the 
west coast of France. 

OLIG ARCH Y , oV-e^gar-ke (Gr. , of if/os, few» 
and arche^ government). — ^That form of govern- 
ment in which the supreme power is vested in 
tho hands of a few indtviduals, who form a 
(larty, rather than represent, as an aristocracy 
does, the real nobility and the influence of the 
upper classes of society. {See Government.) 

OLIVETANS, oV -iv-e-tam. — A religious 
prder of the Homan Catholic Church, known also 
as the Brethren of Our Lady of Mount Olivet, 
an offshoot of the Benedictine Order, originating 
with John Toloinei, professor of philosophy in the 
University of Siena, early in the 14th century, 
wlio had been afflicted with blindness, but re- 
covered his sight by what he believed to bo a 
rniraciilouB iiitcriK)sition. In company with a 
few friends, ho retired to a solitary place near 
Siena, and devoted lumself to a religious life. 
By order of the pope the Benedictine rule was 
adopted, and the Society rapidly increased in 
numbers. Tolomei was appointed general in 
13*9* and in course of time the brethren pos- 
sessed 80 houses in different parts of Italy. 
They devoted themselves especially to the study 
of theology and the work of teaching, and many 
distinguished ecclesiastics were trained in their 
scliools. Now thoro aro only four establishments 
of tho Olivetans. 

ONOMANOY, on'-o-wan-sc (Or., onomn, 
and inantiSf divination). — A species of divination 
which foretells a person’s good or bad fortune 
from the letters in his name. 

ONTOLOGY, on-toV-o-je (Or,, ontologia ): — 
In Philosophy, the science of being. (-!?C6 Meta- 
physics.) 

I ONUS PROBANDI, o'-n«s pro-han^-dL — A 

law term signifying the burden of proof, that is, 
of proving the allegations on which a suitor relies. 

OPHITES* of’i'tcea (Gr., ophUaiy serpent 
brethren). — A sect of Gnostics, who practised 
serpent-worship. The head usQid by them for tho 
celebration of the Eucharist was Ucked by a ser- 
I pe^ kept for the purpose. The sect originated 
I h) ®8^P*, and spread into Syria and Asia Iffinor. 
The Coinites originated with this sect. {See 
Cainitks.) 

(^POSITION, o37-»o-ris^f-ttn. -^Acoorcling 
to the political theory 01 gpvernmenl^ by party, 
the members of the two Houses of Legislature, 
who are opposed to the party holding office, form 
a compact body, for the purpose of critioLsang 


defeatiuj 


meut and a gonieral elaoiion) or ib^igns.' In fiiie 
Utter c*s«, the Soi^l^ gener^ iMjb 
the leader of the OppoiSltion-T^he most prominent 
poUticlaii of the , party-— in'" forin a IflOidistt^. 
There IB in each Huus 4 of F^lhiflientv by 
agreement of the the i leader 
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of tlie Opposition. The value of an Organised 
Opposition, as a cheok upon ministers, is con- 
siaorable ; but not unfrequently the public 
interest suffers gi’eatly from the oontost for 
place between rival statesmen, attacks being 
made on particular propositions, nut because 
they are sj^ially objectionable, but because an 
opportunity offers for defeating ministers and 
succeeding to power. 

OPTIMISM, off-tim-izm (Lat., the 

best). — In Philosophy that doctrine which main- 
tains that this worldyeonsidered as a whole, is 
the best that coula^ave been made. This 
doctrine, in some form or other, is to be found 
in almost all the great schools of antiquity; 
more 2>articularly among tho Platonists, the 
Stoics, and tho Alexandrian's. Anselm and 
Aquinas were its chief advocates in the Middle 
Ages; but it was most fully developed by the 
Schools of Descartes and Leibuits in modern 
times. It is, of course, opposed to the dismal 
modern philosophy which regards this as the 
worst of possible worlds. {See Pessimism.) 

OPUS OPERANTIS, AKD OPUS 
OPBRATUM, o' -pus o-per-an* 4 is, 0’per-a*-tumt 
(Lat., the work of the maker, and the work 
wrought). — Phrases used by Komati Catholic 
theologians to express the mode in which the ad- 
ministration of religious rites affects the partaker. 
Tlie former phrase applies to such acts as kissing 
or praying before a crucifix, or using holy water, 
in which the grace imparted depends Ui>on the 
fervour and piety of the worshiiiper ; the latter 
phrase to the administration of sacramental rites, 
which are in themselves causes of gi'ace, although 
requiring a certain preparedness of disposition 
on the part of the recipient, except in the case of 
the insensibility of a dying person, when the 
sacrament imparts the grace. 

ORACLE, or'-a-W (Lat., 07 'aculumt from os, 
oris, tho mouth). Among the anoients a response 
made by some deity in reply to a question on 
some matter of importance. The name was also 
applied to the .sacred place where these answers 
were communicated. Tho credit of oracles was 
so great that no business of any importance was 
undertaken without consulting some oracle, and 
their answers were generally given in dark and 
ambiguous phrases, so that they might be inter- 
prettS to correspond with whatever happened. 
The responses were given by the priest or 
priestess of the god, and they frequently con- 
siatod of incoherent words uttered in a state of 
delirium divine inspiration. Sometimes they 
Were given by signs, as the movement of leaves 
or the murmuring of the waters of a fountain. 
Responses were usually given in Ionic hexa- 
meters ; but on account of the scandal to which 
their metrical defects, occasionally gave risci they 
were subsequently given in prose. Ajiollo was 
regarded as the great oracular dei]^, Jupiter 
being less frequently consulted, 'Ihe Greeks 
had no fewer thin twenty-two oracles for the 
consultation of this deity, the, most famous 
being at Delphi. The most important omcl«^ of 
Jupiter were at 01 iny{>ia in BUeC and Dodbna itt 
Bpiftts, at both of which he only sent signs lor 
men to internet. In Italy there were no bracks, 
whero the priests spoke by inspiiaiion. Tbs 
Bomaha had not recourse to oracles 8u> much as 
the Oreeksr^hey trusted more to aimry and 
the Sibjirlhne * books. This . pjdnctpaT h oman 
oracles Were those of |'atmua> in the GroVe of 


Albnnea, and on the Aventiiie Hill, where the 
inc^uirer received his answer in sleep in prophetic 
visions ; those of Bortuna, where the responaea 
were given by lot ; and that of Mars, which, in 
early times, existed at Tiora Maiiene, and 
which tho revelation was given through a wood*" 
Tieoker. By degrees these mysterious deUvurahOOS 
lost their hold ui>on tho public fsitb. TbO SOOiK ' 
tical few had always secretly ridiculed 
the offspring of subtle, unscrupulous prj^d^ 
the politicians looked upon thorn with 
a means of advancing their interests, 
unfrequently direoteu tho resiionses. Aristo^ 
phanes made them objects of raillery; Demos- 
thenes accused the Tytliia of favouring Philip ; 
and Cato of Utica disdained to interrogate 
‘Jupiter Ammon. Tho early Christians attri- 
buted the predictions of the oracles to the agency 
of demons; and Kosebius and others almined 
that they became silent at the birth of Christ, 
the Teason assigned being that Christ then put 
an end to the power of Satan upon the earth, 
ORANGEMEN, is tho name 

? *veu by the Roman Catholics in Ireland to their 
rotestant countrymen, on account of their ad' 
horenoe to the house of Orange. The first 
Orange lodge coiistitued for mutual defonoo and 
for supporting Church and State, was formed in 
X795 in tho county of Armagh, and another in 
1798 in Dublin, tho members of which publishotl 
a declaration of their principles. The AKSociation, 
at the height of its power, had more than 200,000 
members, so grand lodges, and nearly 160a other 
lodges. Hesomblanoe to the administration of 
justice, and the encouragement of party ani- 
mosity appeared to have been tho chief objects of 


mosity appeared to have been tho chief objects of 
the Association. They i^vo rise to groat dis- 
turbances, and, after a ParUamentaiy inquiry, 
they were broken up at the request of the House 


they were broken up at the request of the House 
of Commons, but were revived in 1845. ^®57 

the I-iord ClianoeUor of Irolaml oruorod that 
jostices of the ji^eaoe should not belong to Orange 
clubs. 

ORATORY, or'-a-fo-rc (Lat., a place of 
proyer, from orarc, to pray). — A name given by 
Christians to certain inaocs of religious worship. 


it came to be confinefl to private chapels or 
places of worship, set up for tho convenience of 
priv'atc families. 

ORATORY, CONGREGATION OF 
THE. — ^A religious body in the Roman Catholic 
Church, established in conformity with the 
wishes of St. Philip Neri, and sanctioned by 
Popes GrMory Xlll., in 1577, and by Paul V,, 
in 1612. The Fathers of the Congregation are a 
body of priests living in community, but without 
vows, and at liberty to withdraw at any time 
and resume imssession of any property which 
they had broc^ht with them on becoming mem- 
bers of the Congregation. Tho houses of the 
Oratorians were very numerous in Italy, and there 
were establishments in France and the Nether- 
lands. In 1847, the first establishment was 
formed in England by Dr. (now Cardinal) New- 
man, near Birmingham, and there is now another 
at Brompton, London. * 

ORDEAL, orM-al (Sax., owtocf, froitf 
great ; and defe, judgment). — manner of trial 
practised in early times, being founded ti|>on tho 
Belief of an actual interposition of (>o*l to fr^ the 
innooent and condemn the guilty. Hence it m 
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cdved thename of J (Ood’is judgment). 
Perhaps the earlloyt tirace of ifaia prao^e ie to be 
iottOil in the ** wateta pf jealousy,” tnentioned in 
the Boclt of J^umbera ®4)* whioh the Hebrew 
women tuspeoted of incontinency were required 
to drink as a tost of their iunooonbe. It appears 
to have been practised also by the ancient Greeks j 
and GrotSus pves many instances of water-ordeal 
in Bithynia^ Sardinia* and other places. The 
ordeals common in Kurope iu the Middle Ages 
were of two kinds—vis., fiie and water ; tho for- 
mer chiefly oondued to persons of high 

rank; the latter to the common (looplo. Fire- 
ordeal was performed either by taking up in the 
handnnhurt a piece of red hot iron, or else by 
walking baroFoot and blindfold over nine red hot 
ploughshares laid lengthwise at unequal distances. 
If J^e party escaped unhurt, he was adjudged in- 
nocent; but if not, as without collusion, ^vaa 
usually the case, he was condemned as gi^ty. 
Thp wator-ordeal was pei formed eithei^by 
plunging the bare arm up to tho elbow in boiling 
wat«t a?id escainng unhui t thereby, or by casting 
the person suspected into a river or pond of cold 
water^ and if he Hoatod without swimming it 
was evidence of his guilt, but if he sank he was 
Orcquitted. The judfclal combat or duel waa a 
very common mode of appealing to heaven. 

JjAtTUS, TiUAti BY.) The cormed, or con- 
aeorated bread and cheese {pama ordeaent^), 
wiw the 01 deal to which the clergy com- 
monly appealed when accused of any crimes, 
if the culprit swallowed the biead and choose 
ho was declared innocent ; but if it stuck 
in throat* he was pronounced guilty. A 
decree of tlio Fourth l4atei.an Council Txu 15) was 
iastto^lf declaring against trial by ordeal, as being 
tho work^ the devil ; and it'^was condemned W 
an UrdeSr or council iu the third year of Henry III. 

ORDER, or'-der. —In ecclesiastical affairs 
tim term was originally applied to the laws or 
rules of a mQna*<tio institution, but was after- 
wards applied/ in a seoondaiy sense, to tho several 
monastics living under the same nilo or order. 
(«Ske MoNAOBi&i:.} Besides the monastic, there 
ate usually reckoned among the religious orders 
in the Romish Church, the military and the 
mendicant ordetk. 

ORDERS IN COXJNOlL.—— In periods of 
emetgeincy* or when Parliament is not sitting, 
the Sovereign, by the advice of tho Privy Coun^ 
{(AiOt is, of the Cabinet), issues orders sanctioning 
certain acts deemed te bo of immediate neoessity. 
Ordinarily, tliq Parliament, on its assembling, 
paases an Act of Indomnlty* relieving muustors 
llW ^ refi|>on8ibnriy they had incurred. On 
anmn matbara eonueoted with trado and the ro- 
Barliamcnt has delegated its authority to 
thb in CoancU, and no indemnity is re- 

ORDJ^SL JIOLY, — character poouliar 
to acdecMmci. whereby they are set apart for 
This the Roman Catholics make 
shc^ saortiipent» It is eSddent that in the 
WBRtely church there were only three 
priests, and deacons. 
Beidiaes these met* in the Roman Catholio 
Ohmwh, foub mhwt l>etty ordoitn-wia., door- 
keeikita, exor<#%i!eaders» and acolytes. Those 
ih wtawry without dispensation ; 

hut. In looked upon as little more 

tlian dE|t^*r6eg necessary to arrive 

«» the ene usually all ccn- 


ferrod on the safne day. For regulations resneot- 
ing admission to holy orders in the Ghurch of 
England, see EugbaKD, Chckch o**. 

Ordinal, o/-dt-noI, is the book which contains the 
forms of ordination for the various orders in the 
Church of Knglaoid. 

ORDINARY, cr'-<f0-n<»-rc(l*t.,ordi««nuc). 

— In common or canon law, one who has ordinary 
or immediate jurisdiction in matters ecclesiasticid 
in any place* In this sense, archdeacons are 
ordinaries ; but tho term is most frequently ap* 
plied to the bishop of a dlMose, who, of oouise, 
has tho ordinary ecclosiairocal jurisdiction, and 
tho collation to beneffees within such dioqese. 
An archbishop is tho ordinary of the whole pro- 
vince. 

ORDINATION, (Lat., ordi- 

nnfio).— Tho confernng of holy orders, or tho act 
of initiating person into tho priesthood by 
prayer and tho laying on of hands. By the 
Roman Oatholios, orilination is regarded as a 
sacrament, a doctrine which is repudiated by the 
English Church. {See Homai? Catholic Ohveoh 
and England, Giiuhch of. ) In tho Pr^'sbyterian 
and Congregational Churches, ordination means 
the act of settling or establishing a licoriscd 
preacher over a congregation, with pastoral 
charge ond authority. 

ORDNANCE, BOARD OF.~a depart- 
ment of the Army, which existed for about 400 
years, and the head of which was a military 
otDccr of high distinction. All matters connected 
with artillery were under its suporibion. It was 
abolished by an order in Council in IVtay, 1855, 
The last Master was Ijord Fit^roy Homerset, 
afterwards Lord lisglan, commander of tho Bri- 
tish forces ill the American war. 

ORIGENISTS, Christian 

sect ill the early church, that pretended to diaw 
their opinions from the works of the celebiatcd 
Origen They were founded by one Riiftnus, a 
priest of Alevandria, who liad carefully studied 
tho wu tings of Origen, and been led to adopt 
many of his Platonic notions on sacred subjects. 
Among tho errors ascribed to the Origemsts are, 
that the souls of men wore pre-oxistcnt ; that 
OUT Saviouris soul was united to the Word before 
his conception ; that after tho re&iwrecriop tho 
bodies of men will have a spherical form, and 
not, as at present, be erect ; that the punisli- 
moiit of dovils and of the damned will contiiwo 
only for a time ; ond that in future ages Christ 
will be crucified for the salvation of devils as he 
has already been for that of men. This heresy 
spread for a time widely in Egypt, Spain, and 
other countries. 

ORIGINAL SIN, o-ny-t-wt? (lAt., 09 *tp{na- 

la). —According to the Ninth Articm of tho Eng- 
lish Church, original sin standeth' not in the 
following of Adam (as the Pelagians vainly 
talk), but it is the fault and corruption of tho 
of every man thatnatuni^Ss engender^ 
of the offspring of Adam; whwby man k Ybl?y 
far gone from original righteommest, and » of 
his own nature inclined to evil, ’Ho thO flesh 

lusteth always contrary' tp the spirit ; and, there* 
forff, in every person bom into ims world, it 
dosCTveth God's wiath and damrtatiniu” Bythw 
following of Adam is here meant ^ imitation 
of Adam ; ^ ^e Pelagians and o^rs ^au^i 
that ongmid am was not an iniwnt Yioe In 
the race of Adam, but ^toly the pJ^pettrity 
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]]pia&kind to imitatie his transgression. The 
general view of the , Scriptures, however is that 
they plainly t^aoh that the sin of* Adam not 
only made him liable to death, and changed the 
upright, nature in which he was bn^ally 
formed into one that was prone to wicketlness, 
but that this liability to death and propensity to 
sin were entailed from him upon the whole race 
of mankind. Some theologians hold that originai 
sin is nothing more than that natural tendency 
to evil which philosophy, no less than religion, 
teaches to be inherent in the human mind. 
Many of the strict^; sects of Christians, how- 
ever, hold with St. Abgustine, who was the first 
to give forth the doctrine— namely, that God 
made a covenant with Adamj not only by him- 
self, but as representing all Iris posterity, in 
terms of which the fruits of his obedience were 
to bo imputed to them, as well as the fruits of his 
disobedience. Adam, therefore, having fallen as 
the federal head of the human race, they are all 
made partakers of the guilt of his transgression. 
This is what is termed the doctrine of ** imputed 
guilt;” and it Involves the condemnation of 
oliildren who may have been guilty of no actual 
tratisgression, which the other does not neces- 
sarily do. The views hold by some divines, who 
arc generally described as belonging to the *^new 
'school,” and wlio include in their ranks a majority 
of the Oongrcgationalists and a large number of 
Episcopalians and Methodists, is thus stated by a 
recent able writer : '* Adam in fact fell, and in 
falling became a sinner. The universal law of 
nature is, that like begets like ; so all his de- 
scendants have inherited from him a nature like 
his own, a nature deprated and prone to sin.” 
Those who maintain this theory add, usually, 
that man is not responsible for this depraved 
nature, and that ho is not in any strict sense 
guilty before God for it ; tliat while infants 
must be redeemed from it through the power of 
God in Christ Jesus, because nothing impure can 
enter heaven, still they cannot be said to be 
guilty until they have arrived at an ago when 

and^that t^^ey are then responsible for the volun- 
tary choice, and for that alone. In other words, 
tlris school distinguishes between sih and depra- 
vity, holdii^ all sin to consist in voluntary action, 
and depravity to be simply that disordered state of 
the sold which renders it prone to commit sin. 

ORPHAN ASYLUMS, or^-fan (Qr., or- 
Institutions provided for the bringing 
Up and education of orphans, or children who 
have been deprived of thoir parents, The Homan 
Emperor 'Trajan, about 105 A.D., formed estab- 
lishments in which about 5,000 orphan free-born 
children were maintained and educated. Under 
the Byzantine rulers, the care of orphans was 
considered an important duty. The earliest of 
mod(£un4heiituti(ms of the kind was the Orphan- 
tropb^n, established in 1699, at Halle, in Gerr 
many, by Auwt. I^rancke. In this country there 


ORTHODOX, or> 4 lu>d 0 }«i (GK, 
right^and an opinion), — In rdigious mat- 
ters, IS applied to those who are judg^ to have 
right views on religious subjects. To the Boman 
Catholic, he only is orthodox who believes what 
tho Church on joins ; and all others arc hotcrotlox. 
Bvorybody has his own tost of orthodoxy or. 
fallible.right— that is, what ho believes 
A humorous divine tersely said to au oppA 
“ Orthodoxy is my doxy, heterodoxy is 

earliesf^ 


Asylum Bn tiSi Orphan Asylum (tSba), 

the InfUut O^han Asylum (xSoy), the Otphan- 
^ousee at Bmtel (1830), Jtoyal Albert Orphan 
aui^lum Alexandra Orphanage for Infants 

(1864), and: Btockwbtt Orphan^ {1S67)., There 
are a)»o.^varal|u^tution4for tic support of the 
bri^au chltdran ofgsdlniers, sirilufSj ana memb^s 
of va^ail^elessixmaaii^a.tiaa^^ 


OSIRIS, MYTH OF,o-.si^m.---Theearliesl^ 

religious notions of the Egyptians, so far as the 
information afforded by hieroglyphioal and monu- 
mental records enable us to form an oxrinion, was 
connected with the worship of the sun, with 
which at a late period a crowd of principal and 
subordinate deities were connected by personifi- 
cation. The rising sun came to be known as Har, 
or Harmachus ; the mid-day sun as Ka ; apd the 
setting sun as Turn. There seems, however, to 
have been in these personifications a pezueprioii 
of an invifiibio ana self-producing deity, from 
whom the human soul emanated, and to whom 
tho names (among others) Amer and Khepor 
were given. l)r. Birch, the eminent Egypt- 
ologist of the British Museum, says, “The idi^ o{ 
a single, seU-existent deity is stated in the hymna 
and prayers addressed to certain ^ods, who are 
said to have animated or produced all beings, or 
to have been tho universal and animating prin- 
ciple of nature.” In course of time tho priestly 
communities w^o, whatever knowledge l^ey 
might have themselves possessed— and, possibly- 
it was considerable— kept it, from the outer and 
unlearned world under the veil of an elaborate 
ij^mythology, adopted di^erent systems at Thebes 
andMomphi^, the two great seats pf learning; 
and we have records of eight principal gods. A 
mysterious and powerful being, Btah, in sorue 
respects equivalent to the Pemiurgos of tbo later 
Gnostics, was supposed to have produced the sun 
and moc>n and the celestial bodies ; Kbnum, man- 
kind, and TuTn, or the setting sun, other exist- 
ences. Voi’iouB, and not to us very intelligible, 
forms of sun and star worshijl^ succeeded,' and 
then seems to liave come a clearer recognition of 
a universal god in Osiris, who amrother, and 
rival, Set, or Typhon, tho evil principle of Egyp- 
tian mythology. This Sot is at length subdued 
by Horus, son of Osiris and Isis, the immediate 
predecessor of the demigods. In later systems, 
Osiris appears as tho judge of tho souls of tlie 
I dead, the Egyptian Phito, assisted by forty-two 
subordinate judges. Osiris and Isis and their 
son Horus are the most conspicuous and revealed 
of all the deities of the various Egyptian mytho- 
logies. They form a sacred triad, ‘ the most 
famous of various triads or triniti^ womhh'iped 
at various times and places ; — at Memphis, Pteh, 
his wife Merenpl^ttoh, and his son Nilper-Atum ; 
at Heliopolos, Turn (or Harmachus), Nebhetp, 

I and Horus ; at Elephantine, Khnuthi or dinou- 
mis, the goddess .^uka, or Anoudis, and their 
son Hak. Osiris is mentioned in tho hiero- 
glypluc texts as early as the time of the fourth 
dynasty, more than 2,000 years before the Chris- 
tian era, when Egypt had attained a remarkable 
degree of civilization, and two or three hundred 
years later Osiris appears to have been universally 
honoured. The myth of Osiris is one of the 
most striking of the religious legeode of tho Old 
World. Ho is said to have been invented with 
regal power, to have taught agriculture and other 
uselnl arte, and to have travelled over the es^th 
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AS a sort of missionary of civilizatioiit leaving the 
care of his kingdom, dnring hi» absence, to his 
queen Isis. Set, the spirit of evil, induced a con- 
spiracy a^nst Osiris, whom he invited to a ban- 
quet, at which a richly ornamented chest of great 
Value was produced, and Sot iiroraiscd that it 
should be given to that person whom it might 
be found to fit best when lying in it. Oairw was 
induced to nnter the chest, and was immediately 
covered over and the lid was fastened down, and 
the chest thrown into the Nile. The river bore 
it to Byblos, whore it lodged in a tamarisk tree, 
which Vaa cut down hy the king and converted 
into a pillar to support the roof of the palace. 
It was recovered by Isis, who took out the obest 
and, hiding it in a solitary spot, departed for the 
purpose of visiting her son Horus. Sot, finding 
where the body ^as deposited, divided it into 
fourteen pieces, and distributed them into as 
many 'different districts. Isis recovered very: 
nearly the whole of the body ; and afterwards 
Horus subdued Set, after a battle lasting three 
days, Plutarch explained this legend as sym- 
bolizing the course and inundations of the Nile. 

OSTRACISM, on' 'tra^sizm (Gr., ogtrakoHy a 
shell).— A judgment of the Athenian people, by 
which they were in the habit of condemning to 
ten years* exile citizens whose wealth and power 
seemed to them to have reached air extent danger- 
ous to the common liberty. A space in the Forum 
was enclosed, having as many doors (ten) as there 
were tribes in the republic j and the citizens of 
^ch tribe entered by thoir own door, and threw 
into the midst of the open space a shell, or piece 
of baked clay in the form of one, on which was 
written the name of the citizen whom it was pro-^ 
posed to banish. If as many as six thousand 
were in favour ot the banishment of the accused, 
he had to leave the city within the space of ten 
days. No disgrace, however, was considered to 
attach to banishment by ostracism, which was 
never inflicted as a punishment for crime, and 
property and civil rights remained unaffected. 
The practice wasabolisbed tiirough the influence 
of Atclbiades. * 

OUTLAWRY, owt'’laW're (Lat,, utlagama), 
— In Law, is the being excluded from the benefits 
and protection of the law. It was a punishment 
inflicted for a contemxjt in neglecting or refusing 
to appear and answer for a civil or criminal 
transgression, in obedience to the order of a 
competent court ; and as this was a crime of the 
higWst nature, being an act of rehellion against 
tiio State, so it subjljcted the ]>arty guilty ot it to 
^rfeitures and disabilities, By the laws of the 
Anglo-Saxons, an outlaw, or a laut/hlesinany lost 
his liberwm and had no protection from 

the frankpledge in the decennary in which he 
was sworn. He was also a because 


he forfeited his friends ; for if any of them 
rendered him any assistance, they bocaiflo liable 
to the samo^unlshment. An outlaw was said to 
have a wolfs head {gerere eaput lupinum)^ from 
the fact that he might be killed bv any one with 
the same impunity as a wolf. The law now is, 
that no one is entitled to kill an outlaw wantonly 
qr wilfully ; to do so being to commit murder, 
unless it be in the endeavour to apprehend him. 
Where outlawi'y takes place upon a prosecution 
for treason or felony, it is regarded^ as a sufiioient 
evidence of the guilt of the partv, and is followed 
by corruption of blood and forfeiture of his 
estate, real and personal. When it takes place 
upon criminal prosecutions for misdemeanours or 
u]>on civil actions, the profits only of t!i6 defend- 
ant’s lauds are forfeited during his outlawry. 
An outlaw cannot sue in any court, nor *hBS he 
any legal rights which can be enforced, but he is 
personally liablo upon all causes of action. An 
outlawry may bo reversed by proceedings in error, 
or by application to a court. Outlawing in ^ivir 
proceedings was abolished by 43 and 43 Viet. c. 59. 

OYRRSERRS, ov’-cr-sesrs. — Paroojbial 
officers appointed annually w England and 
Wales, for the puqiose of providing and dispen- 
sing means for the relief or the poor. In every 
parish there must be two, and in some parishes 
there may be four, of these officials. In parishes 
forming parts of Poor Law Union (and nearly all 
)[^rishes are now so included), the direct relief of 
the poor is administered by the gaurdians. One 
of the duties devolving on overseers is making 
out lists of persons entitled to vote for members 
of Parliament ; and other duties, as the api>olnt- 
i ment of vaccination officers, re}>orting cases of 
lunacy, enforcing payments of the school board 
rates, and assisting in the carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Nuisances Kemoval Act. Overseers 
are unpaid, but in large parishes are assisted ^y 
paid omcials, named assistant-overseers. 

OWENISM, (5<?e Socialism.) 

OXFORD ADMINISTRATION. — In 

May, 1711, Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, was 
appointed Lord Treasurer, and retained office till 
July, 1714, when he was succeeded by the Duke 
of Shrewsbury. 

OYER AND TERMINER, o^-yer,te7^'-min‘ 
er (Fr., ouir et teiminer), — A commission directed 
by the Crown to the judges and others, by virtue 
whereof they have power to hear, and determine^ 
treasons and all manner of felonies and trespasses. 

OYEZ, O'pez' (Fr., hear ye).— The term used 
by a public crier to enjoin silence previous to 
making any proclamation ot announcement. It 
is thrice repeated, and is usually corrupted into 
O yes ! O yes ! O yes I 



PA0IFI0A1?X0N,EDICT8 of, 

-^Certain edicts issued by Ghancs tX. 
and Hepjr^IY, of France, promising toleration 
to the ^iCrme|.P^urohet in that country. 

(frompodi, protector, 
or throne, prince), a title which be- 

longs io the Bulaime Poi te^ and also to the Shah 
of Peraia, Th 4 Multan of Turkey formerly be- 
stowed this dignity on the kings of Franoo only, 


amongst the nations of Europe ; bnt t)ie. Honour 
is now likewise shared by the^ einl>eme it 
Austria and Russia as well. 

PiEDO-BAPTISM. BArasit,) 
PAGANISM, (B>. , fim/tmimt). 

— Ihe religious worship and discipHiie of pagans, 
or the adoration of idols and false guds; The 
name was ipyen to the Heathens by the Chris- 
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tiang, when Constantine and bis suocesgors for- 
bade the worship) of the heathen deities in the 
citleg. At that time they retireil to the villages 
{p€Lgi)y where they could praotise their cere- 
monies secretly and safely. The theolo^ of the 
mgans may be described as of three kinds. The 
nrst may be called the mythological^ or fabulous^ 
as it treats of the theology and genealogy of 
their deities, in which they describe snoh things 
as ara unworthy of deity, ^he second sort of 
paganism, called physical or natural, was 
stu<lied and taught by the philoso]]hers, who. re- 
jecting the muTtinlicity of gods introduced by 
the poets, brought their theology to a more 
natural and rational form, and supposed that 
there was only one supreme god, which; they 
commonly make to be the sun, or at least an 
emblem of himi but at too great a distance to 
mind the world’s affairs. In consequence of 
this, they devised certain demons, whom they 
looked upon as medii^ors between the supreme 
and man., The philosophers who believed 
in tliis sort of theology, treated of the nature of 
these demons and their relations with regard to 
man. Amongst their writers on the subject 
were Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and the Stoics. 
The third sort of paganism, called political or 
civil, was instituted by legislators, statesmen, 
and politicians. The first among the Romans was 
Numa Pompilius, Political paganism chiefly re- 
spected the gods, temples, altars, sacrifices, and 
rites of worship, or, strictly, their idolatory, 
the care of which belonged to the priests ; and 
this was enjoined the common people to keep 
them in obedience to the civil powers. The 
rUts of paganism were as various as the objects 
' ef their worship. Sacrifices wore deemed 
essential, and in many cases, and in all omergen- 
' cies, they were apprehensive that the sacrlfico 
must be, at least, of equal dignity with the 
sinner. Hence, among many nations, both 
ancient and modern, from tlie worshippers of 
Moloch to the Suuth-Sea Islanders, the practice 
of human sacrifices, which have stained the altars 
of almost every nation upon earth. In some re- 
ligions of paganism, for example in those 
followed by Zoroaster, Plato, and Socrates, there 
are to be found pure and elevated notions and 
precepts of morality. 

PAINS AND PENALTIES. {See Bill | 

OF.) 

PALATINE, The title given in 

the time of Charlemagne to the feudal lord ruling 
with judicial ^wer over a province. Under the 
earlier Mci^vingian Eings of France, a high 
judicial ofiSc^, having authority as representing 
the monarch in deciding causes, had the title 
of Count Palatine, or ** Count of the Palace.” 
The province or county governed by the Palatines 
was known as a “ palatinate,” or ** county pala- 
tine.” In England there are three counties so 
styled — Lancastetj Chester, and Durham. {Sec 
Counties.) Prevtous to the reign of Henry 
VIII., Pembroke was a county palatine. A 
considerable district of Germany, part of which 
is includM in the kingdom of I^varia, was for a 
long period governed by a Count Palatine, who 
was an elector of the empire. 


PALE< -^A name given to that part of Irelatt< 
occupied by descendants of ^el&nglish settlers 
Tbe^ word.m taken from oni of the enactment 

by Sir^Bdward Paynipg, the Elfish governor 


which required all the colonists to “^le in,” oa^ 
enclose, the portion of the country possessed by tb^ 
English. At that time the il&'igiish possessions 
included in the pale (which at one time had com- 
prised the shires of Dublin, Kildare, MeiUh, and 
Louth) had been greatly diminished, aud formed 
a narrow strip about 50 miles long and 20 bcgL 
and that was the only part in any sense TCngiww 
for beyond it the common law of England Uadno^^^s^^ 
authority^ the king’s writ was not respected, and ^ 
the country was divided among independent 
chiefs, who levied tribute on the inhabitants of 
the pale as payment for a nominal protection of 
their rights, and as a compensation for abstain- 
ing from the plunder of their farms. 

PALINGENESIA, pal'in-je^ne^'Se’a (Gr., 
born again). — The Greek word is used in St. 
Paul’s Epistle to Titus (iii. 5), and is translated 
in our authorized version, “ regeneration.” The 
Stoics denoted by it the act of the Domiurgos, or 
Creator, by which, having taken all being unto 
himself, ho reproduced it in a new creation. 
Different Christian writers on theology have 
understood it to mean the resurrection, or the 
new birth of the individual, or the restoration of 
the world to its primitive condition of righteous- 
ness and purity. 

PALINODE, paV-in-ofle (Gr., a second 
song). — A recantation of a previous statement. 

In the law of Scotland, the pursuer (plaintiff ) in 
an action in some of the courts for slander or 
defamation may sue for a “ palinode,” or recan- 
tation, as well as for damages. The Court of 
Session does not admit this claim. 

PALL, pawl (Lat., joa//«m),— In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the name given to a cover- 
ing for the sacramental chalice. It is a square 
piece of linen, having sometimes an upper surface 
of embroidered silk or cloth of gold. In funeral 
ceremonies, the pall is a covering generally of 
black velvet, with a white border, placed over the 
coffin while being carried to the place of burial. 
The Pall-l>earer8 are generally relatives or near 
friends of the deceased, who accompany the 
coffin to the grave, and hold the ends of the pall. 

PALLIUM, paV-le-um (Isit., a cloak).— A 
vestment which, according to ancient custom, 
was sent from Rome to oJl the archbishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and also to the 
Latin patriarchs of the East, when they assumed 
their canonical office. This species of pallium 
was manufactured from tho wool of the whfte 
lambs which had been blessed at Rome on the 
festival of St. Agnes, and deposited on the tomb 
of St. Peter during the eve of his festival. At 
the present time it is a short wh^te cloak with 
black crosses, which enoiroles ^he neck and 
shoulders, and falls down the back. An arch- 
bishop cannot wear it until it has been asked for 
and granted by the Pope ; and until it has been 
conferred, no act of archiepiscopal authority can 
be iHjrformod. On the death of the archbishop), 
his pallium is interred with him. It is supposed 
to symbolize the sheep borne on the shoulders of 
the Good Shepherd, and some writers connect it 
with the vesture of the Jewish high priest. 

PALM SUNDAY. — The last Sunday in 
Lent, or the Sunday before Easter Sunday, The 
name arose from the practice of blessing branches 
of the palm-tree (or other trees, esp^ially the 
willow or yew, in countries where jialms coukl 
not be procured), in commemoration of the 
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feiumphal entry of tho Savioup into Jotuaalcm. 
Tho practice originated in tho early days of the 
Church, and there were si^eoial servicojs in the 
Kngliah Church, until abolished in the r^ign of 
IMward VL The parrying of thePopo in pro- 
cession at Homo is one of the most attractive of 
the cercmoniop of the ‘^holy week,” 

PALMERSTON ADMINTSTRA- 

TICNB,-— yisoount Palrnorstoii hecamo Fist Lord 
of tho Treasury in February, 1855, on tho resig- 
nation of the Aberdeen Ad ininist ration, and held 
office until February 20th, 1858, when the Ministry 
resigned in consequence of a vote of censuro for 
the introduction of tlic Foreign Conspiracy Bill. 
Lord Paltnerston was again tlie head of the 
Ministry in June, 1859, and i*ctHined office until 
his deSth in October, X865. 

PAN^ANGLrCAN SYNOD.--Tlie name 
given to a conference of 7<? bishops, British, 
Colonial, and Ann^rican, which met at Lambeth 
X^alace in September, 1867. 

PANDjECTS, (Sec Justini/Vn’s Code.) 

PANEL, In England, a jury iS 

known as tho panel from tho slip of parchment 
ou which tho names of the jurors are written, 
but in Scotland the prisoner is known as the 
panel. 

PANGl^j LINGXJAi jmnS^’ai Hnp'-wa (lAt., 
** Proclaim, O tongue”). — A hymn of tho ilomaii 
Catholic Church, written by "J’homas A<juinn8, 
sung in houotu* of tho Eucharist, and forming 
part of the service of the Festival of Corpus 
Chrlsti. 

PAiTTHKlSM, pan^'the-iim (Or., pnn, all, 
and tJicoSi Ood), — A system of philosophical 
speculation or religious belief, which affirms that 
all existence, material and spiritual, is only 
modifications of one eternal self-existent sub- 
stance, which it calls Gotl. ’ Tho word pantheism 
was first used In its present signiflention by 
Toland in 1705, .and n society was formed w'ho 
took tho name of Pantheists, because they pro- 
fessed woi'ship of all nature as their <leity. 
Pantheism, however, had existed from tho 
earliest iimesi It is to be found in the most 
ancient records of the race, a^iart from Scrip- 
ture. Xho Vedic writings of tho H Indus are per- 
vaded with iiautheism, their iunumcrnble host 
of gods being rogartied as emanations of the 
primeval and unwiangeable ; whihi in the op- 
posing system of Buddhism, tho final object of 
aspiration is the absorption of man iu the great 
eternal substance, Passing from India to Greece, 
W6 find pantheism to prevail in various of tho 
phUosophb systems there. Anaximander of 
(BiO. -547) is regarded as the father 
of the pantheistic tendencies of Greek spccula- 
tiott, rntd Vith him began tho disposition to de- 
velop thei univeirso from oms gi-and indeterminate 
abstraotiiai, He >va$ followed tw the J’ytha- 
goroan^i anil (See Qmm PiilLoaoPHV. } 

Many of tjto Ne^J^I^atoiiists adopted a system of 
pantfieifiiu j. jit also found a place among the 
On^tics, In the 7th century, John Qootus 
Krii^iiftf aVmhaE?, of groat learning and original 
gemus, adtooaM pantheism, and maintained 
tliat "idl, 'L't tfidy said to be is God 

alone,” *Hhat ^^tldug ia God,” and “Ood is 
every rath century pantheism ro- 

appeatH In of Amabrio dc Bena 

end David iie xSiaiiWrte** Gior«lano Bruno, who 
was burned aa a.Seiatio ^ tone in 1600, may bo 


regarded as the precursor of Benedict Spinoza in 
the history of modem pantheism. The latter, 
however, is the one with whose name pantheism 
is most commonly assooiatetl, and whose system 
is the most able and philosophic that has ever 
appeared. It is elaborated in his great work, tho 
“ Ktliica,” in which he has attempted to deduce, 
mntlicanaticaUy, from the knowledge of God, the 
fundamental laws of morality and the principles 
that should regulate human life. In true ge^ 
metric fashion', he begins by laying down a serida 
of definitions and axioms, from which ho pro- 
ceeds to evolve, demonstratively, in a set of theo- 
rems, each depending on what has gone before, 
his entire scheme of God and the world. Ac- 
cording to him, there can only be one existing 
substance, which has two modes or properties,— 
thought and extension ; and that of one or both of 
these all thing.s consist ; so that they are modifi- 
cations of the one infinite substance, wliich ia . 
Deity. All tiling are modes .of e^ttension, all 
thoughts aro modes of tliought. This Dei'^ ia 
not a conscious or intelligent individual) but 
whatever of mental faculties it possesses, can only 
bo tho aggregate of the mental powers and actionsof 
tho innumerable beings that x>oss6ss intelligence. 
Death is but a returning into the infinite whole, 
and, consequently, there is no future state. In 
American poetry and philosophic literature there 
ia a great infusion of pantheistic sentiment, 
without tho formulation of a definite system. 
The tendency is very apparent in tho writings of 
Emerson and other transcendentalistB. (^'cs 
Transokndentausat.) The modern systems of 
I*ichto, Hegel, and Schelling, are pantheistic. 
(See Gkiiman Phit^dsophy. ) Some attempts have 
been made to maintain that the germs of pan- 
theism arc to bo found in the Bible, as in such 
declaration ns that in (i Cor., xv, 28), “that 
God may be all in all ; ” but this is obviously a 
perversion of tho true moaning of tho phrase, and 
it is evident that belief in an omnipotent God 
regnant in nature, and belief in an impersonal 
God identical with nature, are widely ditforent. 

PAPxV, pai'-pa.—A title (moaning father) 
given iu tho early days of the Church to all 
bishops, but now limited to the pope, or bishop 
of Rome. In the Greek Church, Papa, is the 
appellation of all the clergy. 

PAP ACY. [See Roman O atholioism. ) 
PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. - A dogma 

adopted ami promulgated by a general council of 
the Roman Catholic Chnreh, in June 1870, but 
not without a strong expression of ffisseut from' 
many of the bishops, who withdrew fimx lb© 
council. (See iNVAWLIIiJLlTY.) 

PAPIST, pai*-put (Ital, papiata, ad- 
herent of the .pope). — A tenu which h^a long 
been used in England to denote a member of tira 
Roman Catholic Church. 

P ARABLE, par*-aAtl (from the Greeb j^^* 
hallo^ I compare).— Aft allegorical repret^flititticfii 
of something real or apparent in Ufa; from 
Wmch ' © moral is drawn for instrhjstiimi.; .'Ixi 
Rhetoric, strictly, the word simply meant A cbm-' 
jiaiison ; but it has gained, by ous^^, a parti-; 
cular meaning* In the Old Testantent the . Wd 
sometimes signi^n speedbi or argument; iw in 
the mstanoes of Bakam and J^b i 

I)- Iti the par^bkt bf 

New Testaments^ we find 0: moral W iM^Mbua 
truth conveyed by the tocltal bfthM tb 
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which we fincl the objeots of hidden sense repro^ 
sented distinctly by parallel ty^s in the external 
narrative, so as not to be mistalcen. The parable 
clitfers from the allegory chiefly in form, and the 
difference is thus described by a recent writer : 

In the allegory, the symbol the thing sym ' 
boUzed are both kept constantly and continuously 
before the mind; while In the parable, the symbol 
iaused alone, and the', interpretation follows, or 
is left to be deduced by reader. The allegory 
needs not, as the parable, an interpretation to be 
brought to it from without, since it contains its 
interpretation within itself— as it proceeds, the 
interpretation proceeds, hand in hand with it, or, 
at least, never falls behind it. Thus John xv. t -8, 
where Christ Compares himself to the vino, is 
allegorical in character ; while John x. i-i6, where 
he comimres liimself to a good shepherd, is para- 
bolic.” Another writer says of the parable : “ It 
differs from the proverb in being a narrative, from 
the fable in being true to nature, from the myth 
in being untleceptive, from the allegory in that 
it veils the spiritual truth.” l*arables are used 
in the Old Testament as well as the New, aud 
the following are the most important in both 
Books : — 

Old Testament Parables, —The trees, Judges ix. 8 ; 
the ewe lamb, a. Sam. xii. i ; the two sons, a Sam. 
xiv. 5 ; the prisoner who made his escape, t Kings, 
XX. 39 ; the thistle and the cedar, a Kings xiv. 9 ; 
vine' from Egypt, Psa. Ixxx, 8 ; wisdom persfmihea, 
Prov. vlli. 9 ; the vineyard, Isa. v. z ; the husbandman, 
fsa. xxviii. 23 ; bottles filled with wine, Jer. xiii. iz ; 
a vine branch, Ezek. xv. ; two eagles and a vine, Ezek. 
jtviz. ; lion’s whelps, Ezek. xiv. t ; a wasted vine, Ezek. 
xlx. xoj AhoUh and Aholibah, Ezek. xxiil ; holy 
fle«h, Hag. 11 . if* 

New Testament Parables,— The sower, Matt xUi, 
3. Mark iv. 3, Luke vlii. 5 * the tares, Matt xiii. 34 ; 
the mustard-seed, Matt. xiii. 31, Mark iv. 30, Luke 
xiii. 18, x^; the leaven, Matt xiii. 33, Luke xHi. so, 
v.i ; the hidden treasure, Matt. xiii. 44 ; tho pearl at 
great price. Matt. xiii. 45 ; tlie barren fig-tree, Luke 
xiii. 6; the prodigal son, Luke xv. 11: the good 
Eamaritan, Xaike x. 30 ; the friend at midnight, Luke 
xl. 5 ; the rich fool, Luke xil. 16 ; Dives and Lazarus, 
Ltike xvi. 19; the unjust steward, Luke xvl. 1 ; the 
lost sheep. Matt, xviii. xs ; Luke xv. 4 : the lost piece 
of money^ Luke xv. S ; the master and the servants, 
Luke xvii. 7 ; the unfortunate widow, Luke xviii. i ; 
tho Pharisee and the publican, Luke xvliL to ; the 
nobleman who wanted to receive a kingdom, Luke 
xix. It ; tho creditor who lost two debtors, Luke vii. 
4 ; the vino and the branches, John, xvi. i ; the seed 
growing without observation, Mark tv. 96 ; the net 
cast into the sea. Matt. xiii. 47 ; the unmerciful servant. 
Matt, xvtli. 23 ; the labourers in the vineyard, Matt. 
kx.-x ; the two sons, sent to tho vineyard, Matt. xxl. 
a 8 ; the wicked husbandman. Matt. xxl. 33, Mark xH. 
X, Luke XX. g; the invitation to the feast, Mstt. xxil, 
1 ; the weiddlng garment, Matt- xxil/ xx ; the ten 
vbtiins, xxv. t ; the talents. Matt. kxv. 14 ; the 
door and the good shepherd, John x..x. 

PABABOLANL pa-rab-O’la'-ne (Cfr., a 
desperate p^son).— A name given to h minor 
class of functionaries in the early Ohurch^ who 
assisted the regular clergy in visiting and nursing 
the siok^ especially in times of pestilence. The 
name prlmnaily applied to .feckless men^ who 

^irc^ themselves to flght with wild beasts in the 
amphitheatres^ < It was |>robabiy given at flriit» in 
d^siont, to the phtistians tvlio devoted them” 
selves^ regardless of rish» to works of charity. A 
la^e number of t|iesefunctiai^ries were attikhed 
to ihe Chp^h at Alexandria^ and assisted the 
minis^rs of other ehutehes., 
tiame^ w the Christian 

who samfloed. their llvea rather than 
the tn^a'of t-h^ \ ■ 


PARADISE, (Gr,, 

beautiful garden). — A word gonerally applied to 
the garden of, Eden, in whicli opr jlrst paicnts 
dwelt. The name is of Oriental origin, and, ac- 
cording to Xenophon, denote the parks and 
pleasure-grounds of the Persian monarchs. The 
term is also applied by Christian wiiterk (on tho 
authority of Christ, who said to the penitent 
thief on the cross, ‘‘To-day shalt thou So with 
me in Paradise,” aud of a phrase in tho book of 
Revelation, ii. 7, “ The Par^ise of God ”) to the 
future state of eternal bliss, aud is synonymous 
with heaven. In Jewish theology, it signifies 
that pai t of Hades, or the abode of the dead, 
where tho souls of tho righteous await resurrec- 
tion. 

P AR AP HERNALT A, par • a • fer * le^a 
(Gr., para, beyond ; phernc, dowry).— A icrmof 
the Roman law adopted by modern jiliiats tp 
denote certain articles of apparel an<l adornment 
belonging to a man ied woman. Dress and orna- 
ments, the property of a W'oman at the time of 
marriage, and suitable to her rank in life, do not 
become .absolutely the property of her husband ; , 
but if ho gave them to her, although ho cannot 
devise them by will to another person, he may 
sell, pawn them, or give them away, and they 
can be taken in execution for his debts. If given 
by another person, before or after mafriagoi th& 
husband or his creditors cannot interfere with 
them. In Scotland, the wife’s property or her 
paraidicnialia is absolute, and the term incUidca 
articles of furniture belonging to her before mar- 
riage. In nondegal language, tho word is com- 
monly applied to ornamental decorations, trap* 
pings, banners, Ac. 

PARDON, par'-(/on (Fr., panlontier).--^Ith 
Law, defined to be “an act of grace, ivhich, pro- 
ceeding from the power intrusted witli the 0x0- 
cution of tho laws, exempts the individual on 
whom it is bestowed from the punishment which 
tho law inflicts for a crime wuioh he has com- 
mitted.” As used in the cauotl law, it cktouds 
beyond tho affairs of this world, being an indul- 
gence granted by the Pope to supposed peuiterita 
tor remission of the pains of purgatory, which 
they luivQ merited for the pumshment of their 
sins. Pardon is not an act of justice, but of 
grace. It necessarily implies guilt, and forgive- 
ness must of course come from the one who is in- 
jured, and tliat in all States is tho sovereign. 
The effect of n pardon is to make tho offender a- 
new man (vnn/s Iwmo)^ to acquit him of all 
coTporal penalties and forfeitures annexed to the 
offence, and not so much to restore Ui» former aa 
to give him new credit and capacity., The statute 
vf Henry VIH. c. 24, vested in tho king tim solo 
power to pardon or remit any treasons or feloniea 
whatsoever. The crown can pardon in all cases 
which concern itself » or which it proaecnfces for 
tho public, except the offence of' committing a 
man to prison qut of the realm, which, by tho 
Habeas Corpus Act (31 Car. II. c. 5),. is made a 
pranp^nirc “incapable of any pttxdon from the 
crown.” Nor can the crown jjardon where private 
justice is principally concerned in the prosecution 
of offenders. A pardon, may be made conditionaL 
PABEJ^T AND CHILD, ^7(r4/-cnt.^Baacd 
on nature, the law recognizes certain rights and 
duties as subsisting betweoff parents and chil- 
dren. Tho first great duty of parents' towarfls 
their cbildrcn is to provide for their hiasn- 
tenanco ; and the statute law has made it com- 
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puUory on Ml i>aronts» whoso ciroumstaiices 
enable them to do so, to povido a malntenanoe 
for their childrout of whatever when in 
poverty, and unable', tbrongh infancy, disease, or j 
accident, to support themeelves. But only in 
such cases is the obligation binding, and then 
onl^ as regards necessaries; for no parent is 
obliged to maintain ld)e and lazy children in 
ease and indolence, l^he poor law compels the 
father and mother, grandfather and grandmother, 
of poor persons not able to work, to maintain 
them at their own charges, if of sufficient ability ; 
and If a parent runs away and leaves his children, 
the churchwardens and overseers of the parish 
shall, upon obtaining an order of the magistrates 
for the purpose, seize his rents, goods, and 
ohattelik and dispose of them towards their re- 
lief. next duty of parents towards their 
children is protection, a duty rather permitted 
than enjoined by law. A parent may maintain 
and uphold his children in their lawful suits 
without being guilty of the legal crime of main- 
taining quarrels. The last duty of parents to 
their children is that of giving them an education 
^suitable to their station in life, which is rather a 
moral than a legal duty. A father may correct 
his infant child in a reasonable manner, for this 
Is for the beiie^t of his education ; and his con- 
sent to ihe marriage of his child, if under age, is 
also required. By 36 and 37 Viet c. 12, the 
mother is entitled to the custody of the child 
while under 16 years of ago ; that is, she can 
apply to the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice for leave to keep the children 
while iiiuler that age, provided she is unobjec- 
tionable in point of character, and access may bo 
allowed to the father. If the parents separate 
by agreement, the interests of the child are con- 
sidered in the decision the court may arrive at. 
In case of divorce or judicial separation, the 
()ourt exercises its discretion as to the custody 
of the chiliiren. In some respects, the laws of 
Scotland relating to this subject differs from that 
of England. After the father’s death, she is en- 
titled to the custody of the infant until twenty- 
one. The father may delegate part of his 
parental authority during his life to the 
tutor or schoolmaster of his child, who is then 
in. loco parentiSf and has such a power of tlio 
l>arent committed to his charge~-vi:c., that of re- 
straint and correction — as may be necessary to 
answer the purposes for which he is employed. 
Those who have sustained and educated their 
offspring, are entitled in return to be supported by 
tliat offspring, in case tbey stand in need of assist- 
ance, The misbehaviour of the parent does not 
relieve a son of his duty ; for he is equally 
bound to maintain and provide fot a wicked 
progenitor as for one who has shown the greatest 
tondemess and parental duty, and is equally 
justifiable ha defending tbe person or maintaining 
the oapse orsnit of a bad parent as of a go^ one. 
(For tho law.iospecting illegitimate children, see 
BASTAftDrf) . 

_ I^ARI^, pa^-riih (Lat., purpcAia).— A sub- 
division of the county into districts for the pur- 
pose of 8elf‘|jovernmcnt. Every Tiarish has, 
or had origmally, a church within its limits ; hut 
in City of London, 

small parifjm. c^opied by publio bdildings or 
united for ecclesiastical 
purposes* .#i'd the >hurcfaes have beeu pulled 
^WD, The divhaon jhtopari&iies was begun by , 
Honorius, ^hlbdssho^ of Caatdrbttry, in 656, hut 1 


does not appear to have been completed till the 
0h or loth century, and the first Ic^lation on 
ihe subject occurs about 970, in the laws passed 
in the reign of Edgar. Generally the limits of 
parishes were nearly conterminous with the limits 
of manors or othpr feudal divisions of territory ; 
and the custom of lay patronage probably ori- 
ginated in that fact. {See Bicnefioe and Clerot. ) 
Civil parishes, or the sub-division of the ancient 
hundred, for tbe purpose of collecting the publio 
toxes, were, there seems good reason to believe, 
instituted in 1x79, a few years after the Norman 
conquest. In the 15th century parishes were 
enlarged, and the number consequently reduced. 
In 1844 and 1856. acts were passed by which 
new parishes may oe formed out of ah extensive 
one, and the acts were amended in 1869, Those 
district parishes, although ecclesiastically inde- 
pendent, remain, for secular purposes, portions of 
the original, or “mother” parish. At present 
England is divided into about 12,500 parishes, 
besides about 200 extra -parochial places, such as 
forest and abbey lands. Previous to 1857, the 
inhabitants of these districts wore not subject to 
the ordinary parochial rates and taxes ; but in 
that year an act was passed which gave power to 
justices, and in some cases to the Poor Law 
Board, to annex such places to adjoining parishes. 
Ill every parish the spiritual requirements of the 
inhabitants are provided for by the existence of 
a parish church, with a rector or vicar, and 
churchwarden. {See Church WA rlI)K^^H.) The 
most important business connected with what 
may be termed the secular, or legal parish, as 
distinct from the ecclesiastical, is provision for 
the poor by means of rates imposed by the vestry 
{see Vestry), and collected by parish officials, 
the maintenance of highways, and other mat- 
ters connected with the administration of 
parochial affairs. Parish property, except that 
appertaining to the parish church, which is vested 
in the churchwardens, is under the control of the 
ovei-seers {see Ovehskbrs), who, however, cannot 
sell it except with the consent of the Poor Law 
Board. For the puqmso of administering the 
Poor Ijaw, parishes are now generally grouped 
into unions, the management of which is en- 
trusted to elected and unpaid officials, known as 
Guardians of the Poor. {See Guardians and 
Pooh Law.) The division of Scotland into 
parishes has existed from very remote times. As 
m En^nd, the parish is civil as well as ecclesi- 
astical, and provision is made for the union of 
parishes for Poor Law purposes. There are no 
churchwardens, the heritors {see Heritors) being 
responsible for the maintenance of the faoric of 
the ohuroh. Vestries also are unkno^, ajid 
many of the duties ])orfoimed in England \>y 
I^rochial officers are in Scotland discharged by 
gie sheriff-clerk, or an official of the county. 
Every pariah has a parish school ; and a statute 
passed by the Scottish parliament in 1696, made 
It compulsory on tbe heritors to provide a school- 
house and to fix a salary for the teacher. The 
English charity-schools (see CHARnr-^GHOCljS) are 
not parochial schools establislied by law, 

«f^*S 5 **** Clerk.-— An officer appointed by the ministers 
of the parish to assist in the service of the church, 
formerly, and now In many parishes, he' the 
^ponses and the singing, but in moat of the newer 


which tbe clerk is elected and not nominated by 'the 

ssa 
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the derk la entitled to enjoy, perfonning hla dntlca by 
deputy if hlmaelf inoap^ttated. A-inong his other 
duties is the reception of notices of baptisms, maniag^, 
churchlngB, and funerals, for the information of the 
officiating clergyman. By 7 and 8 Vtut. c. so, a person 
in holy orders may be elects a parltb cler£ ** 

PARLIAMENT, parV-e-a-merU (Pr., parle- 
ment, from parler. to speak). — ^The Parliament of 
the United Kingdom is composed of the King or 
Queen, and the other two estates of the realm : 
viz., the Lords, spiritual and temporal, and the 
Commons. Each of these powers enjoy separate 
rights and powers, and collectively they make 
the \aw8 of the efhpire. The Sovereigns have 
ever enjoyed various prerogatives by prescription, 
custom, and law, which assign to them the chief 
place in Parliament, and the sole executive power; 
but they are under oath to ^vern the people 
“ according to the statutes in Parliament agreed 
on, and the laws and customs of the same,” the 
power of Parliament over the crown being recog- 
nized as an important principle of the con* 
stitution. The Lords, spiritual and temporal, sit 
together and jointly constitute the House of 
Lords (or Peers), which is the second branch of 
the legislature in rank and dignity. The Lords 
spiritual are the English archbishops and bishops 
(with a few exceptions) of the Church of England. 

I See Bishop. ) The two archbishops and twenty- 
four of the English bishops have seats in Parlia- 
ment. The Lords temporal are divided into 
dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons, 
whose titles are of different degrees of antiquity 
and honour. The temporal Lords, who sit by 
their own right, are the Peers of England, the 
Peers of Great Britain, created since the union 
witli Scotland, and the Peers of the United 
Kingdom, created since the union with Ireland. 
Tile old peerage of Scotland is represented by 
members of that body chosen for each Parlia- 
ment, and the Irish peerage sends to the House 
TcprosentativGS, choseufor life. At present (1883), 
the members of the House of Lords are — 
6 peers of the blood royal, 2 archbishops, 20 dukes, 
18 marquises, 114 earls, 26 viscounts, 24 bishops, 
257 barons, x6 Scottish and 28 Irish representative 
Peers — in all, 511. The House of Commons 
consists of the members for counties, the members 
for boroughs (the former, in England and Ireland, 
being technically called knights of the shire, the 
latter burgesses), and the representatives of the 
Universities. The number of sitting members 
at the opening of the session of 1883 was : For 
England and Wales, 489 ; Scotland, 6a ; Ireland, 
103— -total, 652. The number of the members, set- 
tled by the various Parliamentary Representative 
Acts, was 658, but 2 English and 2 Irish boroughs, 
returning between them 6 members, have been 
disfranchised, leaving the number of sitting mem- 
ber^ as stated. ^There aro 283 members for 
counties, 360 for boroughs, and 9 for Univer- 
sities, thus apportioned— Counties t England and 
Wales, 167 ; Scotland, 32 ; Ireland, 64. Boroughs : 
England and ^ 95 ; Scotland, 26 ; Ireland, 

39. Univesities.: Inland and Wales, 5 ; Scot- 
land, 2 ; Ireland, 2. The first knights of the 
shire, after the Norman conquest, are sappose<l 
to hav^ been tbs lesser barqns, who, after a time, 
gradually forebore to attdnd, and selected Mme 
of the nohost and most influential of their body 
to YOpreaesdnt them. The three estates of the 
realm appe^, originally, to havO sat in one 
chamber ; hut afterwards, when they were joined 
by the bt&ess^ they sat asparatcly. When 
this separation pla^ iru&certain. In tha 


reign of Henry VI. there were not rtiore than 300 
members of the House of Commons, being about 
25 more than in the reign of Edward I., and 50 
more than in that of Edward III. The Legisla- 
ture added 27 for Wales, and 4 for the county 
and city of Chester, in the reign of llonry VtlL, 
and 4 for the county and city of Durham, in the 
reign of Charles H. ; wh||o 180 now members were 
added by royal charter between the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Charles II. Forty-five members 
were assigned to Scotland as her proportion of 
representatives on the union of tliat kingdom 
with England, and 100 to Ireland when her Par- 
liament became incorporated with that of the 
United Kingdom. By these successive additions, 
the number was increased to 658, By the Reform 
Acts of 1832, various changes wore etfectedin tho 
mode of representation, and a redistribution of 
scats took place ; and by the Reform Act of 
1867, II English borouglis were totally dis- 
franchised, 23 otherN lost one member each, 
and 25 seats were bestowed on new boroughs 
and universities, and 28 on counties, llio 
legislative authority of Parliament extends over 
the United Kingdom and all its colonies and 
foreign possessions ; but, in the ordinary course 
of government, it docs not legislate directly for 
the colonies, that being more directly under tho 
queen in council, or local legislatures. There are 
no limits to tlie power of Parliament in making 
or altering the laws, or in governing the empire, 
liithe wordsof Sir Edward Coke, ** It can regulate, 
or even model the succession to the crown, as done 
in the reigns of Henry VIII. and William III. It 
can alter and establish the religion of the country, 
as was done in the reigns of Henry VIIL, Edward 
VI., Mary, and Elizabeth.” The constitution 
has assigned no limits to iis authority ; but, in 
familiar language, there aro said to be some 
subjects upon which Parliament has no right to 
legislate. The summoning and dissolution of a 
Parliament, as well as the calling and adjourning 
of it from time to time, are among tho preroga- 
tives of the crown. When a njew Parliament is 
to be summoned, the Lord Uhancellor receives a 
written command from the sovereign in council 
to that ctfect, an>l directs the clerk of the crown 
in chancery to issue writs to the several electoral 
districts. The demise of the crown is the only 
contingency upon which Parliament is required 
to meet without summons in the usual form. At 
the commencement of each session the Sovereign 
delivers a speech, either in person or by com- 
missioners, declaring tho causes for which the 
members are summoned ; and, until this is done, 
neither House can proceed with any business. 
The 8])cech is delivered in the Houst) of Lords, 
the Commons being summoned to the bar to hear 
it. The Sovereign may also prorogue Parliament 
at any time, when not only are the sittings at an 
end, out all proceedings pending at the time are 
queuthed, except impeachments by tho Commons, 
and writs of error and appeals before the House 
of Lords. Every bill must be renewed after a 
pinrogation as if it had never ^boen introduced, 
though the prorogation, be for no more than one 
day. Adjournment is solely in the jKiwcr of each 
House respectively. By the Septennial Act (1 
Geo. L 0. 38), passed May r, 1715, Parlianiont 
ceases to exist after seven years from the day on 
which, by the writ of summons, it was appointed 
to meet ; hut the Sovereign may at any time dis- 
solve Parliament, and a Parliament has never 
yet, Since the passit^ of the Act, existed for the 
full legal period, ^e ttsuol fortti is by prooW* 
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(nation under the great tfcal, after having been hffioe to which no dutle 3 are attached, and with a 
prorogued to a cerfeu day. The first duty of a nominal aaiary, and which ia malnUined lor 

new farliamontia the choice of the SJi>oafcerof 

the Houae of Common®. A wmmwwon, with js ^ Forraeflv,s 

tfao l4>ra Coanorllor at its heady announce® that ^membor of Parliament, holding one Ministerial ofiioe^ 
the Sovereign will state the cause of the calling vacated his seat by tiie acceptance of another office^ 
of Parliament, when menibiu-e arc swot a in, hut by the Eefomi Act of 1867, a change of othce does 
nndrequoafcsthatthegptlemonof the House of the seat ; ajd aa the resignation of a 

elect gees to the House of Lords where U re- » 

^iTCS the wyeUpproval Ou his retarn from orl~ 

the I.rt>rds, ho reports to the House his approval resolutions by which proceeJlngs are regulated are 
l>y her Majesty and her confiimation of their divided into (i) standing orders, (2) sessional orders, 
firivileges. Ho then takes and subscribes the (3) orders or resolutions undetermined In regard to thel* 
cath required by law, and is followed by every permanence Standing ordem are for the permanent 
other .Smber present. Whon the, royal speech 


11. • .•1'^ .boui various umes, ana ii noc vaoaiea or reueaieas 

has bccu^ad, an adurebs 111 answer to it is moved endure from one Parliament to another, and are of 
in both Houses, two mcmluns in each House equal force In ail. Sessional oniera are agreed to at 
being solectod by the adiriirubtiatiou for moving the oomtnencemeut of each session, and are n6t in- 
nnd seconding tho addtess ; and they a]>pear hi tended to endure beyond that period. The operation 
their places m uniform or full dress for that o' orders or resolutions of either Htmsb, of which the 
j.uri>ose. The Speaker of the House of Commons 

is mid to “ have noithw eye to see, nor tongue to good in surceeding ses^ns and by Sffere^t ^rll^ 


to tho sanction of {lie House. The Lord High »»ry, before the close of tho year. The Lords usually 
Ohanoellor.orWlKeepoi of tho Great Seal, lire- ;! 15 S.U°L ‘,fe f !.*?!**?{*” *>““'’‘6’“ “I 
aides in tho House of V.oi.h; but his position e®J«'‘,in the afternoon. and theCommons at aquartet 


u 1 ’ V XI tfr ■; before four, except on Wednesday and on other days 

tUfrors from that of tho ^pcaker of the House of bpecially appointed for morning sittings. The bhai- 
C ommons, as he can take part in the debates, ness of each House begins with prayer, a bishop 
«uid is a member of tho ^Ministry of tlic day. He odmiating in the House of Lords, and the chapUin 
bus no 'right to enforce order, and is invested i^he House in the House of Ooramons. The Upper 
with no more authority tliau any other member ; ‘*”'3:.?!^! 

althmsdi'VllrSr^^oe^tl"'^'’*^ eluding tlio Speaker, to eneble them to sltf M'mj 

altQ^ga ramy, been the case), liis duties aie time dunng tho proceedings, if there are less than 4a 
Zimited to tho putting of questions and other membeis present, the attention of the Speaker maybe 
rmmaJ proceedings. Ho cannot ndjourn the f< 5 *''^‘dly called to the fact; and if after a short interval, 


House, or do anything else as 
House, without tho consent of tho 


of the permit members to arrive from the dinlng^roore 

V* VUV I ,vau*- -....-a- TT i,... 


Ix xuVt, r »l uaUU IHU'* barOUgll. X ni« pTOCCeaiUg IS KPOW U AS a 

m “count out” Kvery matter is determined In both 

t W Housos upon questions put, and resolved in the athrma- 

I negative, as the case maybe. There can be 

tn wMrtk^? service of tho House but one question at a time before tho House, and that 


Is ou;m?i;;;rtS state «ie SISi'TC aonTn a 
House to be summoned on previous day, and to have it entea-od In the onler-book 
T.gS 5 **. ^ notice-paper. In the House of Lords, a peer^, 

iftSr ttoufiT ^ hKmght Iwfore dresses his speech “ to the rest of the lords in general ; '* 

clllSi *“ Commons a member addresses the^ieaJcer. 

®!f® ^ Members of each House are entitled to put onUSoba 




MAX* i?rrA?sle"Z!“^i 

ssX2!.Mt«f£fSi 

.u otto "it. 


^ *h® ^tter pn the same question, except the mover jOfamotibii 

permitted to r;plgS th^XW 

■l^j^^awbfaoj bl imwre'md UotJS^ t^ntoe'*K»“h in MSSmtSJfmiSl" 

"«‘e? •><» upon publlo OttJltL 
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contrary crpinion say *toot content;*** apd In tUe' 
OoniinonSk “ Aii many na are of that opinion eay ' aye*' 
and as many as are of the oonteaty opinion nay * no.* 
The Speaker then declares it as bis c^inion that the 

COM tents*' or '* ayes/* or the ^^not contents” or 
^ noes,'* have it. ' If ihe Hoaae aoqnleaoo in this de- 
cision, the question istmttled; bat if the minority dis- 
pute the fact, the Hoase then proceeds to a division. 
Strangers arc ordered to wltlidrawj the dlvlslon-bell 
is rang so os to be heard In hil parts Of the House, the 
4 oorsare thenloeked^ hnd the question again pdt nozn 
the chaJr.^ The “ates‘* or contents ’* are then 
tUrected to go into the right lobby» and the ** noes ** 
or * ‘ not contents *' into the teft lobby. Two tellers are 
then Appointed for each side, who count the number of 
mmnberti as they return Into the House, and their 
names are recorded by the oterka. When both parties 
have returned into the Hon^e, the tellers on either 
coinemp to the table and report the numbers. In 
the , Lords, the Lord Chancellor, or other presiding 
t peer, votes with the other peers, and has no casting 
vote in the case of equality* the question being declared 
In^the negative; but In the Commons, the Speaker, 
wflio has no vote otherwise, in the case of equality has 
a casting vote, whlcti Is usually given so as not to 
make the decision of the House hnal, leaving the ques- 
tion open for debate on another occasion. A committee 
of tM ‘whole IIovM is, in fact, the House itself, presided 
over'by a chairman in place of the Speaker, and this 
chairman also acts as Deputy-Speaker, in the session of 
13^3 were constituted tivo grand oommittees, of 6o named 
members each, but open to all members, for the consider- 
aUou.afc some time when the Hbusaof Commons ia not 
actuaUy sitting, of blUe relating to comraurcial and 
legal matters. By the appointment of these grand 
committees (a proposition carried in a special session 
in the autumn of 1882), it ia expected that not only a 
considerable saving of time will be effected, but that 
as the mernhers serving on each committee are selected 
on account of their special knowledge and qnalidaa.- 
tlons, more edioient legislation may be secured. A 
select committee is composed of certain members aip^ 
pointed by the Hau.se to consider or inquire into any 
malters, and to report their opinion for the informa- 
tion of the < louse, fn both cues they are restrained 
from considering matters not specially referred to them 
by t«he House- /ntrodtfotioH arui passing of In ' 

form, a bUf is, and always was, a petition by Parlia- 
ment, and the act into which it resolves itself Is the 
granting of the p tition by the Sovereign. No Irfll I 
ixisBes Into law unless it has received three readings | 
in eocliHouse, has naaved each House, and has received 
the royal assent. (Hee Bill.) ! 

Evading A Decision.— There are several methods I 
adopted for preventing a question being put so as to 
obtain a decision. One is, to move the adjournment of 
the House ; and if that motion is cauied, the matter 
in discussion is effectually disposed of without any 
decision being arrived at. The practice of repeatedly 
moving that the House be now adjourned and takins; 
division became sueb a cause of obstruction, that in 
the Sxtra session of 1882 a rule was adopted to check 
the evil. A motion that *'the debate be now ad- 
jouTtiea does not avoid but only postpones the 
deelpton to some future sitting, when the member who 
has moved the adjournment expected to re-open the 
debate. Another method, of avoiding a deb;ite on a 
particular subject, not connected with the passage of 
a hilL Is moving that “ tlm orders of the day be now 
Yead *'-^that is, that the regular bueiness be proceeded 
with, add if that is carried, a discussion on the other 
8Ub|ect is avoided, . A mode of procedure which 
xequireiB some eaptaiiatloa Is that known as ** moving 
the pr^iopa question,” vrhleh means that when the 
debsM Oh a subject .is eonclnqed^ and the Speaker is 
a^ot to pdi .the qne^On to'the House, a mOtion Is 
n^e that ** ttiq question be now put,” and If that ts 
carried in negatl^, Of oo^e no dedsloii on the 
main adei^tlod Oaif be The mover ahd seconder 

of questioU^ opposed to^theselue- 

inbhg Of mO And therefore ypte aiAst 

their own motlop- ^ A question be aiBoeffeetuaiiy 
onAmendmerijir, snl^tHntUig woi^ mitireiy 
Olterit# of fho orIgM be eetrted, eg,, 

for instep, the Introdnctioji of the word ^Vnot ” In 
the sfiKtej^ to durable.'': Itewntly a 

%ode pf :!".bl«toittg* A hm hag been 


resorted to. By a standing order of*tho House of 
Comr^ns, no bill, respecting which notices of cmend- 
ment have been given, can be dfS^ssed after midnight ; 
and that order has been taken advantage of, for the 
purpose of o^tmetion. by giving notices of amend- 
iinents without any intention of moving them, so that 
If the hour of midnight is reached before the order of 
the day for reading the bill Is arrived at, Its consUlam- 
tion is Indefinitely postponed. Wednesday sittings 
(appropriated, except is ca.sd|l of public emergpncy, to 
biiU and subjects introduced by private members, 
that la, not holding ministerial oiflce), the House ad- 
journs at six o'clock, and alt debate must terminato a 
quarter of an hour before tlmt time, and if no decision 
has been arrived at, the subject under discussion falls 
through. This gives an opportunity for '^talking 
against time," frequently very persistently resorted to 
by members against a particular bill or motion to which 
they object, but w'hioh they do not expect to be able 
to defeat on a division. 

Privileges of Parliament.- 4 Caob Hoiise possesses 
privileges whicli are jealously malntalneid. The 
House of Coniinous claims the privilege of speech at 
the opening of every now Parliament, but tliat privi- 
lege does not permit Individual membeis to use 
offensive expressions in the llqkuse. If he dobs so, ha 
is liable to be reprimanded by ihe Bpeakcr. or if the 
offence be of a serious character, may, unless he mtike 
a full and acceptable apology, be committed to the 
custody of the sergeant-at-arms and imprisoAod. 
Persons not members of the House may also be com- 
mlHcd for breach of privilege, and no person so com- 
mitted can be admitted to bail, nor can the cause of 
oommilmont be inquired into by any court of law. 
Breaches of privilege extend to the utterance or 
publication of libellous reflections on Parliamentary 
iiroceedings, or on members of the House, or assault- 
ing or threatening a member, or wilfully disobeying 
the orders of the House ; but, in tho latter cose, if the 
order exceed the jurisdiction of tho House, appeal 
may be made to a court of law. Offering a bribe to, 
or accepting a bribe by, a member, inierfering witli the 
officers of the House in the pertormance of their duly, 
or tampering with witnesses who are to be examined 
befqre tho llouae or a Parliamentary Commiti^, are 
also punishable breaches of privilege. Peers are 
permanently privileged from arrest or imprisonment 
in civil mutterH ; and members of the House of (k)m- 
mons are similarly iwivilcged during the sitting of 
Parliament, for forty days after each prorogation, for 
forty days prior to the day to whipli I’arliament is 
prorogued, and for a certain period after prorogation. 
Witnesse.s, and others In attendance on the business of 
Parliament, arc also exempt from arrest in civil matters, 
but not for indictable offences. One privilege is 
scarcely ever exercised, that of preventing tho publica- 
tion of reports of the debates. Once or twice in this 
century a successful effort has been made to exclude 
the retmrtcrs, technically *' strangers," wiiosn presence 
In the House the {Speaker, hia attention being form- 
ally called to the subject, was bound to exclude ; but 
among the new regulations la one to the effect iliat 
they cannot be turned out at the option of one mem- 
ber, or even of a minority, but the sense of the House 
must be taken on the subject. Practically the repre- 
sentatives of the press are recognised and welcomed, 
accommodation for them being provided at a consider- 
able exi>en8e. Peers charged with treason, misprision 
of treason (see Thexmon), felony, or inlsprialon of 
felony, are tried by other i^ers in the <^urt of Parlia- 
ment, presided over by the Lord High Steward ; but 
for mlsdemeanoure, they are tried before tho ordinary 
courts of justice. On conviction, a peer L (by 4 & 5 
Viet. c. 22) liable to the same punishment as would be 
inflicted on any other perrson: The Comruons has the 
right to impeach any person charged with an offence 
ag dost the State, by misconduct in any htoh office* 
The trial is conducted in such cases by managers ap- 
pointed by tbe ConiMmous (as in the famous Impeach- 
ment of WorreU Hastings), and the ^al takOft pkioo 
before the peers in the court presided over by the 
Lord High Steward. Os the concluslanof the evidenoe 
and speeches, the president puts the question sepa- 
rately to each peer, oeginniug ^ith 
and the ansAer takes the form of ^*Guftty.(or not 
Ouiltyjt, on ngr honour.** The peers (pmnl^CSMy reiMre- 
wnfced hy stMffi kweto as hold, or have hgld high legal 
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office) also a final Court Appeal In some special 
casea 

Committeea of and Ways and Means.— It 

Is, as already noticed, a privilege of the House of 
Commons that it has the exclusive right to impose 
taxes and vote money for the public service. The 
lorflB canpot make any alteration In a bill of supply. 
The Committee of Supply votes a certain sum, and 
the Committee of Ways and Means settles how that 
sum is to be raised, and passes resolutions on which 
bills are rabsequently founded, and these bills must 
receive the assent of the Peers and the Crown. The 
action of the Committee of Ways and Means depends 
on the financial statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. {Ses Buihijbt.) Although the peers can* 
not impose a tax or a duty, they can vote a proposition 
for repealing one made by the other House, as in the 
case of the repeal of the paper and other duties. The | 
first financial business of a session is passing the I 
Mutiny Bill — that is, providing for the expenses of the I 
army and marines for the ensuing year, the permanent 
maintenance of a standing army being unconstitu* 
tional, and therefore the money to provide for the 
military survii:e is voted from year to year. Were it 
not voted, the soldiers and marines must be dis- 
banded], as not only would there be no maintenance 
for them, but their existence as a force would be 
Ulegal/ 

Parliammitary Officials.— Houss of fiords. —The Lord 
Chancellor has a salary of £4,000 for acting as 
Sneaker, and there is a chairman of committees (acting 
when necessary as Deputy-Speaker), with £0,500. 
There are also a clerk of Parliaruout (£3,000), a clerk- 
assistaiit (£a,ooo), several other clerks (£1,200 to 
£i,5ooX a sergeant-at-anns (£1.^00), a yeoman-usher 
(£j,ooo). a gentleman-usher of the black rod (£2,000), 
and various other salaried officials House of Commons. 
— Tbai^peaker, who Isa member of the House elected to 
the office at the opening of each Parliament, and vacat- 
ing it when Parliament is dissolved, has a salary of 
£5 «<»o, and a Ipmdsome residence, forming part of the 
I*alace of Westminster where Parliament sits; the 
Deputy-Speaker and chairman of couiinittees has a 
salary of £2,500, the chief clerk of the house. £2,000, 
the clerk-assistant £1,500, and the second clerk, 
£1,250. There is a large staff of subordinate clerks. 
The sergeant-at-arms has £1,200, and his deputy and 
assistant, £600 and £650 respectively. 

Judicial PunotioaB of the House of Lords.— The Lord 
Cliancellor and three legal Lords (with salaries of 
^.000 eaohX and such peers of Parliament as are 
holding, or have held, high Judicial office, form an 
appellate tribunal, known os tJie Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary, toe highest tribunal in the realm, liefer- 
ence has been made to the trial of peers, and the Lords 
also exercise jurisdiction in respect to claims of peer- 
age and offices of honour. 

Election of Members of the Bouse of Commons.— A 
candidate must be nominated by an official notice 
paper, by a proposer, seconder, end eight other duly 
registered electors of the constituency. Voting now 
takes place by ballot (see Bau^t) ; and by the Reform 
Act of 1867 the franchises were re-adjusted as follows ; — 
.For tJhtieB and BoroupAs.— Ra^ householders, how- 
ever low the rent (” Household Suffrage"); compound 
housenolders, cbarge^l with rates in tholr rent; 
lodgm c^upylng to the value of £jo per annum un- 
furnished; liverymen la and for the City of London: 
ft^en in and for some of the ancient corporations. 
JPbf ' Cbunf tea— Freeholders to the value of not lera 
thaii 408, per annum ; leaseholders for terms originally 
apt less than 60 years, where the annual value is not 
lessen rAted occupiers whtsre the annual value 
is not lewtithvn £ia. The qualification for ratepayers 
and lodgdrs, to be efTeetbaJ, must have subsisted for 
twelve months, prior to the xsth of July in the year 
when tbe|»ersoa quiOifled becomes entitled to be on 
the re^stisr. 

Hlsto^Pa)dimaent.~Tbeg^^ 
than 'Of’ the British Parliament may be 

»»e»ting of wise men ") 
which to formed the groat 

thet was a Judicial and 
minlsteiid* ah weR ^ a legislative body, composed 
of the fbUdm lords and. landowners, and 

•cifTCely inf ahy sense jceptfisented the great body of the 1 


people. Coke, in his Institutes," says the name of 
Parliament was given to this council os early as the 
time of Edward the Confessor, and it Is probable t^t 
such was the case. Norman customs and the Norl^n 
tongue finding great favour at the court of tbht king * 
but the name had no fixed place in legal records until 
it appears in the statute of Westminster, 1272, in the 
reign dJ Edward 111 - The first summons of barons by 
writ was made by King John In 1205. In January, 
1236, the barons, under Henry III., held a council (or 
Parliament, as it has since been popularly named), at 
the Abbey of Merton, in Surrey, and enacted the 
provisions of Merton, the most ancient body of laws 
next after Magna Charta. (See Bastabd.) Henry, 
like some other English monarchs, appears to have im- 
agined that the principal duty of any council or Parlia- 
ment was to raise supplies of money for the use of the 
king, but was at length compelled, by the stern attitude 
of Simon de Montfort and other barons, to promise 
that some securities should be given for the better 
government of the kingdom, which was almost in a 
state of insurrection ; and In May, 1258, a great council 
met at Westminster, and in the following month at 
Oxford, where, we are told, so vigorous and novel 
were the conclusions arrived at, that the opponents 
of reform gave to the meeting the name of the mad 
Parlianoeut." There was, however, considerable 
metliod in its madness ; for among other matters, it 
was enacted that provision should be made for the 
orderly Inheritance of property, for preventing dis- 
paraging marriages of wards and the wastefnl grants 
to aliens, and that the fortresses of the km^om 
should be pat Into the hands of Englishmen only. 
London and the other principal towns gave a ready 
assent to the statutes of Oxford, which were solemnly 
proclalmeil, together with the Great Charter, in the 
Latin, French, And English languages, in every county, 
in October, 1258. For the Information, especially or 
the common people, a circular letter, signed by the 
king, was distributed : and that was the first State 
document written in the English language. The king 
and barons had alike solemiily sworn to maintain the 
statutes of Oxford ; but Henry soon obt^ned per- 
mission from the Pope to break his oath, and 
announced a revocation of the statutes, adding, as if 
an act of grace, that a pardon would be granted to the 
barons who had subscribed them. The great barons' 
war followed ; and after the defeat of the king at the 
battle of Lewes, in 1264, a great council was held in 
London in June, to which each county sent four 
knights, and which ratified the barc^’ proceedings, 
and mode arrangements for carrying on the 
government. In the following January a Parlia- 
ment .was ordered to assemble In London, and, 
for the first time, the cities and towns were each 
retiuired to send “two discreet, loyal, and honest 
men" to the council ; and, unquestionably, this Is the 
foundation of the House of Commons : and to the 
great Simon de Montfort is due the origin of the 
British Parliament which now exists. In Sir James 
Myilntosh’s “ History of England," that aocomplished 
writer says, “ De Montfort was the Instrument of dis- 
closing to the world that great institution of represen- 
tation which was to introduce into popular governments 
a regalarlty and order far more perfect thaht had here- 
tofore been purchased by submission to absolute power, 
and to draw forth liberty from confinement in single 
cities to a fitness for being spread over territories." La 
annual Pariiaraents were ordered ; and in x3aa, 
Welsh representatives were added to the assembly, 
bo late as 134a. the two branches of the legislature met 
in the same room, and the joint-assent was neoesiaty 
before any act could become law ; but Afterwards tlw 
Commons met In the old chapel of St, Stephen. The 
^t Speaker of the House ofOoinmonB, Peter de la 

clsed ir^rtant powers ; apdln 1399, Rtehard H, wiw 
October 1404, a Pi^liataent frofia 
which lawyers were excluded met At <JOveatry, add 
WM popularly known as the “ unleAtned PAriiattient.*' 

® and Commons were psMltted id . 
iMemble ai^ transact business In thA''S0Veitelgxi^9 
7 ®?” Afterwaids, members- were 
abligod to reside at the places they nmtonted^: The 
Peers did not sit as a matter of obe^enee 

to summons from the king. In rxsL VI. (mm- 
moned 53 temporal lords to ParSSi#iit: And Heniy 

VU. muWDon«loiilir.9,*l«l<ll ilMeMr«iaiwd oDl^ 
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recently been elected to the peerage. The “Journals 
of the Lords*’ were first kept in' and from that 
year*Act8jDf Parliament were ooneecutlvely printed. 
Members were protected from arrosi. In 1 509 hnd 1547 
the ‘ ‘ Journals of the Commons ” were begun. * * In the 
x6th century/' writes Macaulay, ** the constitution of 
the House of Commons tended greatly to promote the 
salutary intermixture of classes. The knight of the 
shire was the connecting link between the baron and tho 
shopkeeper. On the same benches on which sat the 
goldsmiths, drapers and grocers who had been returned 
to Parliament by the commercial towns sat also 
members who, in any other country, would have been 
called noblemen, hereditary lords of manors, entitled 
to hold courts and to bear coat-armour, and able to trace 
back an honourable descent through many generations. 
Some of them were younger sons and brothers of lords. 
Others could boast of even royal blood. At length the 
eldest sou of an Earl of Bedfoifd [Francis Bedford, 
called in courtesy by the 'second title of his father], 
offered him.<;elf as candidate for a seat In the House of 
Commous, and his example was followed by others.” 
In 1629, Charles I. dissolved Parliament, which did 
not meet again for eleven years ; and In November. 
1640, the famous Long Parliament was summoned, and 
sat till 1653, when it was dissolved by Cromwell. One 
of the acmevements of this Parliament was the abolition 
of the House of Lords, which, however, reassembled in 
1660. after the Bestoration, but at first consisted of tem- 
poral peers only, the bishops not regaining their seats 
until the following year. In 1694, the Act providing 
for the triennial duration of Parliament was passed. 
After the union with Scotland, the Parliaments of the 
two kingdoms merged Into the Parliament of Great 
Britain, which met on the 23rd of OcUmer, 1707. In 
1716, the Triennial Act was repealed, aid the Septen- 
nial Act, still In force. pas.sod. In Febmary 1801, the 
union with Ireland having been effected, the first 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland met. Since then most Important 
changes in the constitution of Parliament have been 
effected by the Reform Acts of 1832 and x867-8. (S^e 
RKronst Acts.) In xS8x, and again in another session 
in 1882, so persistent was the obstruction offered by 
some members of the House of Commons taking 
advantage of the existing rules of procedure, it was 
found necessary to effect many important changes, the 
most novel of which was the adoption of a method of 
bringing debates, to a close when a majority of tho 
House thought the subjects had been sufficiently dis- 
cu.ssed, and regulating the right to move adjournments. 

Parliament of Scotland.— The first great national 
council, consisting of barons, prelates, and aObots, 
met at Scone, in 1292. Afterwards a few burgesses 
were summoned, but there was never a Scotch House 
of Commons. The last meeting of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, previous to tho union with England, was on the 
i6th January, x/o;. 

ParUameut of Xreland.— The origin is generally 
attributed to conferences of the English settlers in the 
ball of Tara, 1x73. In 1295, writs for knights of the 
shire were issued. The last meeting of the Iriidi 
Parliament was on the end August, 1800, the Act for 
the union haying passed. 

Kumber of ;ParUainents— Historians generally con- 
sider the first regular Parliament to have been that I 
which met in 1290, in the ayth year of the reign of I 
Edward 1 . Between that date and the end of the 
reign of Hhnry Vll. there were 143 Parliaments, and 
since then there Imve been 8a Parliamenta— in all, 225 
Parliaments. 

parliament op PARIS.-In 1190, 

TMllp ' Augustus instituted the Parliament of 
Pafisi which assembled three times a year. The 
ancient French Parliament, which existed as 
early as the accession of the Capetian dynasty, 
in. 9fi7i ^as a cdurt oonmoi^ of the great lords 
am prelates of the realm, who assembled under 
the presidenoy of, the 1ang» and accompanied 
him m his removes from place to place. The 
Parliament of. Paris was divided m 130a by 
Philip IT. into three chambers— -the grand cham- 
ber, or- chaipljhr of pleas^ for the decision of 
causes relating to iho crown and matisrs of public 


importance ; tho chamber of inquests, which ro- 

? Umted appeals and tho chamber of requests, 
or tho transaction of ordinary X^arliamentavy 
business. The Parliament thus becamo the chief 
court of justice in France. At subsequent periods 
alterations were made by the adtution of now 
departments. Tho Parliament was suppressed in 
1771 by Louis XV., but restored four years after- 
wards by his successor, Louis XVI, It Was finally 
abolished by the National Assembly in November, 
1789. 

Parricide, par'-ri^sule , — The murderer 
of a father. In Homo tho name was given to any 
ono who murdered a near relative; and tlie 
criminal was sewed up in a sack with a live cock, 
a viper, a dog, and an ape, and oast into the sea. 

PARSEES, par^-seez . — The follower* of the 
ancient Persian religion as reformed by Zoroaster. 
Tho terra is no doubt derived from the wordPars, 
or Far, 9, i.c., Ancient Persia ; bnt the Parsees now 
reside chiefly at Bombay, Surat, and the vicinity, 
now under British rule. They are recognized as 
one of the most respectable thriving portions of 
the commiiuity. They do not eat anything pre- 
pared by a person of another religion, and mey 
object to pork and beef ; they can only contract 
marriages with persons of their own caste and 
creed. Polygamy is prohibited, and adultery and 
fornication are punishable by death. Thtir 
religious rites consist principally of worship of 
fire as an emblem of the Deity. {See also Gukbrks 
and ZOUOASTIHAN HkLIOlON.) 

PARSON, mr'-eon (Lat., persona ecdeaia). 
— One who has full possession of all the rights of 
a parochial church. Ho is so called because by 
his person the Church is represented^ and is in 
himsqlf a body corporate, to protect and defend 
the rights of the Church. Ho has, during his 
life, tho freehold in himself of tho parsonage- 
house, glebe, tithes, and other dues, except where 
these are appropriated to tho lord of the manor 
Or other patron of tho living. * 

Parsonage, par'^ncn-c^e . — A rectory endowed with 
a glebe, house, lands, tithes, &o., for the maintenance 
of the minister. 

PARSWANATHA, parsf-wan-a-tha , — The 
33rd of the deified saints of the Jainas. (See 
Jainas.) 

PARTITION TREATIES.~.Aname given 
in diplomacy to various treaties, the object of 
which was to effect the partition of certain states 
and the transference of portions to other powers. 
The principal treaties of this kind were tne first 
treaty between England and Holland (1698) for 
regulating the Spanish succession and ceding pro- 
vinces to France ; between France, England, and 
Holland (1700), also in connection with the Spanish 
succession ; and the three treaties (in X773 and 
^77$) lor toe partition of Poland. 

PARTNERSHIP, --A® agree- 
ment voluntarily onter^ into by two or more 
individuals to unite their capital, labour, and 
skill, all or any of them, for carrying on some 
business or undertaking in common, each deriving 
a certain share of the profits, and generally bear- 
ing a corresponding share of the loss arising there- 
from. As commonly used, the term partnership is 
only applied to the smaller associations of in(livid- 
Tials, comprising usually a few members. Where 
an association, ^vin'g gain for its object, consists 
of more members, it generally takes the shape of 
a joint-itook company, ana most usually, in com- 
2l> 
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panies fonned mnee 1855, th«t of a limited liability 
company, in mb psurtner i£i only liable to 
be.caUed on to tho sum be expressly guar- 
anteed, otberwitie, m general, each partner would 
be liable, singly, for tlie debts of the whole part- 
nership., limited Liability Act (id k 19 
Viet, Oi' ^3) lias b$on several times amemlefL 
(8^P^? JosItlT-STbOK COMPANlits.) A partnership 
ia oamnv^pnly constituted by a written jmstru- , 
moot, usually by deed, the provisions of which 
ar^! denominated articles of partnership. It may 
be fota certain fixed time or for an indc- 
IBliiite period, and may be dissolved either by the 
natural eiqiiration of that period or the mutual 
agreement of the parties, or, in the event of die- 
agroejnent, by decree of a court of equity. The 
mere oouaeut of the parties is sufficient to oon- 
sUtute a partnership; and they may distribute 
their profito and regulate their affairs in any way 
they please among themselves, but they cannot, 
by ro doing, limit, defeat, or elude, their respon- 
fiibility to <^hers. In ordinary partnership, each 
memtor, however small hifl share, is liable for all 
tbe debts of the company. To constitute a per- 
son a be must be a participator in un- 

oerWm dr casual profits depending upon the 
accidents of trade. Where the promium or profit 
he. Is to reocivels certain and defined, he is not a 
partner ; and if he is only to receive a portion of 
the profits as payment for his labour as a servant 
or agent of the company, he is not a partner. A 
^rtTcipation in the profit without a participation 
in the losses, constitutes a partnershiji as regards 
■ third parties, l^arfcners are ordinarily divided 
into ostensible, nominal, or dormant. Partners 
whose names appear before the world as such, 
are oste^^ihle partnssrs ; but if they have no actual 
interest in the coiurern, then they are only nominal 
partners j those whoso name and connection with 
n firm are purposely oonoealed from the world 
arc dormant partners. A dormant iiortner is, in 
all cases, Hablo for the contracts of tlie firm dur- 
ing the time that be is actually a partner ; and a 
nomintd partner is, in the same maimer, liable 
during tho time. that he holds himself out to the 
world aa a partner. The rights, duties, and ob- 
ligations of the partners, ta^er h€, are usually laid 
down in articles of partnersldp; and each partner 
has a right to hold his co-partners to the specified 
purposes of their union while the partnership 
ooutinues. Partners, though they should act in 
a fraudulent manner as respects their co-partners, 
bind the firm in all matters connected with its 


ms agamss me otuers tor a due portion of 
iV fomem cannot be relieved from future Ua- 
bUitisp to third parties without notico to them, 
w world in general, that the partnership 

he;s,0i^ii«^ ir-- jr 

RAipWPl?jf POLXTjOAL**«>rt is a tradition, 
prirteiple, of the British 

be best carried on 
by the oppneitiotL and mutual oontrol of two 
great one being in power, and 

ihe:ottiirmc|tiii!i|t the oppontioo. Orfobi- 
in this country or® 
tJm ^mdudhig many sha(}^ of 

npinien), xbiiM, otr Oonservatives, rather 

aoine irregnhtf foUowcca. 

PASOH, ^ipmkr^iSbi' Jewish Bosaow^ cx 
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^ PASCHAL, Pertaining to the 

► Passover ; as the fmsclml lamb, which was ofiered 
' by tho J ews in this festival, and prefigured Christ. 

^ (iifecPAgsoVfiB.) 

, PASSENGERS, jwi|i'.ss?^>W^(Fr.,pastfaytfr). 

-^Persons conveyed for hire from one place to 
, another on board ship. Passage-ships, or those 
appropriated to the conveyance of passorigers, are 
generally placed under certain ro^uXatiuns ; and 
the extent to which emigration is now carried 
renders it of the utmost importance that thesp 
regulations be properly carried out, Tbe Passeu'* 
gers Act, 1855 (18 dt J9 Viet. c. 119), extends 
generally to every ship carrying more than tliiity 
passengers from the United Kingdom to any part 
out of Burope, and not being within the Medi- 
terranean, and to every such, colonial voyage as 
therein described. It provides that no such ship 
shall clear out to sea Unf^ d,uly surveyed and 
reported seaworthy, nor until the master shall 
have obtoined, from the emigration authority at 
the port of clearanco, a certificate that the ea- 
qutrements of the Act have l^u duly complied 
with, aaid that the ship is in all respects fit to 
proceed on her voyage. It also makes a variety 
of regulations calculated to limit the number auu 
to insure the safety and accommodation of the 
passengers. This Act was amendetl in 1863. 
The owners of the ship do not engage to carry 
with absolute safety, but merely to omit no 
necessary precautions gainst loss or danger. 
Tho Merchant Shipping Act, 1854 (17 & i8 Viet, 
c. 104), provides that every paSsengcr-Bteamer 
— that is, every British steam-ship carrying pas- 
sengers to, from, or between any place or placoe 
in the United Kingdom, excepting steam-forry- 
boats woiking in chains, commonly called stcarn- 
bridges— shall bo surveyed and reported upon to 
the Board of Trade at least twice in tho year, 
and shall proceed on no voyage with passf^ngers, 
unless the owner or master has received from the 
board a certificate applicable to tho voyage, and 
showing that the provisions of the Act have been 
complied with ; and if Wie person in charge re- 
ceives on board any number of passengers greater 
than the number allowed by the oerSficate, the 
master or owner shall incur pecuniary penalties. 
This Act was amended by Acta passed in 1862, 
1867, 1871, 1872, 1873, i 875» 1876, and 1880. 
Passengers by public vehicles are protectefl by 
Acts passed in 1831, 1838, and X853, (For infor- 
mation roBpeoting the care of pasfi^ers' luggage 
.,!***?» INNB. j A railway company is r^espon- 

Bible for the negligence of any of its servants, 
also for accidents and passengers in 

esM of d^th, the parent, husband, or wife, or 
chddren of the deceased passengw, are entitled to 
camp<maakion, except when tlue accident was 
caused by the passenger’s own no^^ce. 
way co^mpanies generally impose a limit oh the 
amount of luggage a passengerww omy without 
extra payment, and do not include in it articles 
mtend<^ for sale. Gold or sBver in a manu^- 
tur^ st^e, }ewellery, watohec and clpche, titte- 
^eds, pictures, gl^, ebma, mJk, furs, a^d lace, 
and some other aiticlM^ if ^osedljitt in Value 
must be i»ia for sepamtelyl ah Ihcreasefi 


^ponsible for loss or ^Bs«we> such 

articles, the comt^y is tmUnCtb. jj^eoeiVe, carry 
securely, and delivec, the petsmiiM lu^agd 

pMsengers, notwjthetandihg the fpisen^ hks It 
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of x>repayment la a provision AgaiiMst any 
arising out of that right. 

PASSIONISTS.— *-A oon^egatton of piiests 
of tho Roman Catholio Qhuroh> foundod in 173^ 
by Paul Francis, or Paul the Orots (canonized 
in 1867), who, with a amhll bo<ly of foilowerii^ 
devoted himself to setting forth by preaching, 
eiamijle, and devotional practices, the mercy and 
love of God as manifested in the passion of 
Christ. Tho cross is their especial emblem, and 
appears conspicuouslv in all their churches and 
monasteries. They hold missions when invited 
by local clergy. Tho principal convent of the 
congregation is on the (jcliau Hill at Rome ; and 
they have houses in Ireland, Belgium, America, 
and Australia. Tho first home was set up in 
England in 184%, and a monastery at Higligate, 
near London, opened in July, 1876. 

PASSION- WEEK.— In the Church of 
England, this is commonly considered the week 
X^rcceding the festival of lister, because in that 
week our Lord’s ^sion and death happened, cor- 
responding to Btoly Week in the Roman Catholic 
Church ; but by the strict rubric, it is tho week 
preceding Holy Week, and b^ins on the fifth 
Sunday m Lent, known as ** Passion Sunday.*’ 
This week was observed from an early period in 
the Church ; and according to Chrysostom, “ In 
this week many increase thoir labours, some add- 
ing to their fastings, others to their watchings, 
others give more liberal alms, testifying the 
greatness of the Divine goodness by their care of 
good works, and more intense piety and holy 
living.” In the Roman Oathufic CHmcch the 
whole of the last fortnight in Lent is known 
as Passion-tide. The Thursday in this week, 
which was the day on which Christ was be- 
trayed, was observed With some peculiar cus- 
toms. (-S^CCMAUr^DY-THlTRSDAY.) 

PASSIVE TITLE. — in Scotch law, the 
liability of an heir, or one who represents the 
estate of a deceased person, to ]>ay all the debts of 
the deceased, ^ome restrictions liavo beon placed 
on this- liability by recent legislation. 

PASSOVER, passf-o-va* (Hcb. , pemch, a leap 
or passage), — Among the .Tews, this was a solcrnn 
festival institutedin commemoration of their com- 
ing out of Egypt, because the night before their 
departure the aestroying angel that slew the first- 
born of the Egyintians passed over the houses of 
the Hebrews, tor they were marked by ' the 
blood of the lamb; hence called the paschal 
lamb. , The events wliioh led to this institu^on 
are related in the book of Exodus, xfi. and xiH., 
and also iyi the other books of the Pentateocli. 
Tho pasSoveT was observed on the 14th day ctf the 
fitrat month {Nisan), and oh tho r^h day com- 
menced the seven days' feast of unleavened 
bread, properly, the term passover applies only 
tp the Z4th dey* but it was oommonty used to 
indude also the feast of unleavened bread 
which followed Modern Jews impart to the 
celebrathm of the pssover the character of a 
hs^dwed f^t. Among the stridtr 

religionisttif ’ ™ eedebratCon extendi over two 
evenings, frbm tmeertaincy formerly pre-j 
vi^ent re^^ieotfug the flxilog of the period of the i 
.new moon, wSeh led to the Sanhedrim; «t 
Jerusalem tim^ining that the orthmlox shotdd 
hold the'fesUm dn two suoe<»Miive dhye. There 
„ aim I^eoial and hymns to be reoit^ and 

sung. 0htiililam8,reMrd the iisnsover as a typeof 
the sacrifice of Chim; and iii two paesagoi 'of 


>^0 New Testament (John xix, 3?Simd x Oor^ v. 
7), the Saviour is spoken of m ** Christ our Bass- 
over.” Tiie Christian Easter is, in some respoots^ 
the equivalent of the Jewish passover. 18^ 
EaStimi.) ^ 

PASSPORT, (Fr., pamport)^-<^ 

A letter, license, or document by an 

authorized ofiicer of a Stato, grantiug%erty to 
tho person or x>crsons therein named to pass or 
travel, either generally or through a country 
named, and to remain tliere for an indc^nitc or 
specified period. Such a document states tho 
name, surname, ago, and profession of tho bearer, 
and entitles him to tho protection of the authorities 
of the countries through which he may pass. On 
arriving at tho outiiosts or frontier towns of a 
foreign State where passports ore liecossary, the 
traveller is obliged to x^roduco hia passport for 
examination, and at any town where he Intmids 
remaining for a time, it bos to be given up to 
the authorities, A British subject obtains a 
imssport, good for life, from the Bccrotary^of 
State for Foreign Affairs, on jiaymeut of two 
shillingB, but must give respectable references as 
to hU identity. Passports are not required in 
France, from Iliitiah subjects, and they are not 
necessary for visitons to Belguim, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austiia, Switzerland, Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden, or Norway ; but are required Iry the 
government of Greece, Russia, Turkey* Portu- 
gal, and Egyj»t. It is, however, genexally advis- 
able for a British traveller to have a x>m^port, 
as an evidence of identity and nationality. 

In Vfiiitaty and Naval aiattsrs, passports are sato- 
oonduots graotod by connnanding ofnears to ensure 
safety to the holders when uassing from place to place, 
and may be grJnrtcd for goods as well as for Individuals. 
The word in tMs sense is used by old English writers: 
for instance, i^hakespoars makes Henry the Fifth say, 
'in Hie famons speech before the battle of Aglnoourt-*^ 
** He which hath no stomach to ttiis fight 
Let him deiiart, hii passport shaU be made.** 

PASTORAL LETTER, A 

circular letter, ewidrewed by a biahop to bis 
diocesans, for their religious instruction or guhl- 
ance in matters of ecclesiastical discipline. 

I iFastond Staff. —The crosier, or a bishop's staff, whidi 
I In his public ministratlona he is directed to have in 
I his hand, or else borne or holden by hte chaplain. iSf.e 
CnoszKa.) 

Faetorat Theology ts that department of Hieology 
which has to do with the practical duties of a clergy- 
man ae the teacher and spiritaal guide Of his peo{>le(. 

PASTtJR;4^®> One of tho 

rights of common, by which, un^ex certain con- 
ditions, a person who is not the ownor of a certain 
portion land, can put his sheep or cattle to 
feed on it. 

PATALA, tn Hindoo mythology, 

the name of those inferior regions which have 
seven or eight divisione, each ex tending dowli- 
wards ten thousand mHei), and containing maghi- 
f fieenrtpaiacee, in whndi dwelt variowi divinities, 
f smd groY^> streams, and li^os of marvolkK»i 
beauty, . Jewels, wines, delicious viands, and 
ravMiinf musio among the pleasures to be 
mtjoyed. 

PATEN, paf4n (Lat., 

plate holding the sacramental tpo 0<de- 

bmtion of the Ijord’s Supper. RPihsin 

Catholic Church, tho paten Vs ofWh rSdliy oma- 
mented with chasing and precious stonei. 

PATENT.OHPATENTElGUt.^-flii. 
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or pai'-tent (Lat. , pcUenf, lying oi>eii).— A privil^o 
granted by the orowti to the first inventor or 
any oontrivanoe in manufactures, granting 
him a monopoly in his invention for a certain 
number of years. , While by the Statute of 
Monopolies (31 Jao, L c. 3) the granting of such 
was decUred to be contrary to the laws of the 
realm, ail excex)tion was made in favour of new 
inventions, which it was held that the crown 
might lawfully oonoedo for a reasonable period. 
The statutes now regulating patents are very 
numerous ; among them an* 5 and 6, Will. IV. c. 
83 (1835), ami 15 and t6, \io. c. 83 (1852). By 
the latter, commissioners of patents were appoin- 
ted ; viz., the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the 
Bolls, the Attorney-General for England and 
Ireland, the Lord Advocate for Scotland, and the 
Solicitors-Gonoral for England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, The present law allows the inventor 
to have a monopoly of liis invention for 14 years, 
with a further privilege at the end of that time 
(provided he has not been sufficiently remun- 
eratod), for 14 years more. The principal classes 
of pab&utable Inventions seem to bo these : — 
(i) new contrivances applied to new ends ; (2) new 
contrivances applied to old ends ; (3) now combi- 
nations of old parts, whether relating to material, 
objects, or processes ; (4) now methods of apply- 
ing a well-known object. Novelty and utility 
are the two great feature.^ of an invention, with- 
out which a patent would be invalid. It must 
be a now manufacture within this realm ; ** and 
hence its being previously known abroad is no 
objection to the validity of the patent. Thor© 
aro patent offices in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin: but the latter two aro used only os 
places for inspecting copie.s of patents, specmca- 
tions, and documents ; all the business connected 
with patents being transacted in liondon, A 
provisional patent may bo obtained in the first 
install OQ, and the completo patent deferred for 
six months. Patents are generally obtained 
through the mbdium of a class of persons known 
as patent agents. The fees payable to the law 
offioors are ; on leaving petition for grant of letter- 
packet, £5 ; on notice of intention to proceed with 
application, £5; on warrantof law officer for letters- 
patent, £5; on seali^, £5 ; on filing specifications, 
£5 ; at or before expiration of that year, £50 ; at or 
before expiration of seventeenth year, £100. An 
official journal, containing all patents from 16x7 
to the present time, and weekly abridgments of 
the specifications of new patents, are published. 
Speclncations of patents may be inspected at the 
Patent-office, Southampton Builditigs, Chancery 
Lane ; and there is a niuaoum of patent inventions 
at South 'Kensington. Tho number of applica- 
tions for patents in the United Kingdom amounts 
to about ann ually. A patent dgh t is assign- 
able, and a patentee may also grant deeds of 
license to one or more persons to manufacture 
theartifile. A patentee’s remedy for infringement 
of his right is, by civil suit, there being no crimi- 
nal prooeedipg in such a case ; and in prosecuting 
such suit, hit tights are subjected to a searching 
examiziatlont tlje defence may be that no in- 
fringement' has l^en place, or that the patent is 
void, ihroiahh defect. The crown may also 
repeal auy lst^s-patent, on good ground being 
shown, of n writ of scit'c facias. A 

patent oountiir does not extend 

to thec^otm; where (as also *m foreign countries) 
an inventbi/ihouid obtain patents as a protection 
against piracy. 


PATERNOSTER, paV’ter-nos'-ter (Let., 
patef, father; noster, our). — r. The Lord’s 
X*myer is thus called from its first two words 
in liatin ; 2. The chaplet or string of beads 
which assists Roman Catholics to number their 
rehearsals of that prayer ; 3. In Architecture, a 
sort of ornament cut in form of beads, either 
round or oval. 

PATRIA POTEST AS, pai^-tre-apo-tes'-tas. 
— In the Roman civil law, the imwer possessed 
by a father over his children. This power was 
acc^uired by tho birth of a child in wedlock, or by 
legitimation or adoption. In the early times of 
Borne, a father had tho power of life or death 
over his children, could sell them into slavery, or 
transfer them into another family by adoption ; 
but under the republic and the emperors, this des- 
I potic right was greatly modified and restricted. 

I (For information respecting the rights of parents 
in modern times, see Pabsnt and Child. ) 

I patriarch, pai'-tre-ark (Gr., pattia, 

: family, and archon^ ruler). — A name originally 
given to heads of the first families who lived in 
the earliest ages of tho world, as Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, with his twelve sons, and Seth, Enoch, 
and others. They exercised the offices of priest 
and king in their respective families ; and it has 
been supposed tliat the idea of hereditary power 
and honours was derived from the authority 
enjoyed by the patriarchs and their first-born 
after them. In Jewish history, the term is also 
applieil to certain persons invested with con- 
siderable authority; and after tho destruction of 
Jerusalem, the name was given to the beads of 
the Sanhedrim, one of whom, the Patriarch of 
the West, resided at Tiberias, and the other, the 
Patriarch of the Eastern Jews, at Babylon. 
According to the Jewish rabbin, the patriarchal 
dignity was in existence from thirty years before 
the birth of Christ down to tho 5th century, 
when it was abolished. Patriarchs, in tho 
Christian Church, are ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
or bishops, so called from their paternal authority 
in the church. The ’establishment of the grand 
patriarchates is attributed, by some, to the 
apostles themselves, whilst others maintain that 
the name patriarch was unknown at the time of 
the council of Nice, and that, for a long time after- 
wards, patriarchs and primates were confounded 
together as being all o<iually chiefs of dioceses. 
A great authority supposes that it was in the 4th 
century that those prelates, who enjoyed a certain 
degree of pre-eminence over the rest of the epis- 
copal order, were distinguished by the Jewish 
title of patriarchs. The authority of tile patri- 
archs — the chief of whom were those of Rome, 

I Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem— grew by insensible degrees, till at length 
we find that, about the close of the 5th century, 
tbeir decrees were executed with the same regu- 
larity and respect as those of princes. It must 
be observed, however, that there were certain 
districts, both in the Eastern and in the Western 
etepires, which were exempted from their juris- 
diction. The Latin ohurob had no pa^iarchs till 
the 6th century ; and the ohuiches of .Gaul, 
Britain, &o., were never subject to the authority 
of the patriarch of Rom©, whose at^tbprity only 
extended to the nearer provinces, . The term 
patriarch is applied, in the present day, to the 
chiefs of several churches in thdiEait, Vho Uve 
out of communion with' iihe Church of Rome, 
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Bucli as the four patriarchs of the Greek Church : 
viz. , the patriarchs of Cqiistantiuopley Alexanclria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem. The odice has boen 
abolished in the Busso-Ureek Church. 

PATRIARCHAL OROSS.-a cross 

having the upright part crossed by two horizontal 
bars, the upper one shorter than the lower. 

PATRICIANS, jiat^rish’-j/Unz (Lat., 
a father). — The title given to the member of the 
gentea of ancient Home {see G12NS), and their des- 
cendants. It appears certain that during the first 

S eriodof Roman history, the patricians comprised 
tie whole body of the Roman people who enjoyed 
the full franchise, the other inhabitants being 
either freedmen, slaves, or strangers. At a later 
period, when a distinct class of Roman citizens had 
grown up, named plebeians, an almost uninter- 
rupted struggle took place between the two 
classes, in which the patricians exerted everv 
means to retain their exclusive lights, but which 
ended in the establishment of the political equality 
of the two orders, and in the rise of a new kind of 
aristocracy, which was based partly upon wealth 
and partly upon the great offices of the republic. 
From the time of Constantino, the title of 
patrician ceased to be hereditary, and was merely 
a personal title, whieh conferred on the person 
to whom it was granted a ver> high rank and cer- 
tain privileges ; and when, during this period, wo 
road of patrician families, it merely means that 
the head of such a family bore the title. If 
actually engaged in the service of tho State, these 
patricians were called pcUricii prcesentalea ; but 
if they held no office with the title, they were 
styled jpaiHcii codiciliarea or honomrii. All of 
them, however, were distinguished in their 
aj»pearanco and dress from ordinary persons, and 
generally apjKiared in publio in carriages. When 
the Popes came into power, they assumed, amongst 
others of the imperial privileges, this right of 
making patricians ; and the sovereigns of certain 
European kingdoms also imitated the ancient 
custom of bestowing upon certain favoured sub- 
jects the title of patriciua. 

In Ohuroh History, a sect of heretics, who disturbed 
the peace of the Church in the beginning of the aid 
century, and were thus named from their founder 
Patricius. Uis distinguishing tenet was, that the sub- 
stance of the flesh is not the work of God, but that of 
the devil ; on which account his adherents bore an im- 
placable hatred to their own flesh, which sometimes 
carried them so far as to induce them to kill them- 
sehres. 

PATRICK. ST., ORDER OF, pat'-rifc. 
— An order of knighthood, established in Ireland 
in 1783, by King George 111 ., and styled 
“ Knights of tho illustrious order of St. Patrick,” 
consisting of the sovereign, a grand-master, who 
was to be his majesty’s lieutenant-general of Ire- 
land for the time being, and 15 knights. The 
number of knights was augmented to 22 by 
William IV, in 1833. The collar of gold con- 
sists of roses alternating with harps, and tied 
with knots of gold ; tho badge is also of gold, 
oval-shaped, with shamrocks and the cross of St, 
l^atrihk ; and the motto is ^uia Stmarahii, The 
ribbon is of light blue colour, and the star has 
silver rays i the mantle is Jdght blue, lined with 
white silk. 

P A T R I P A S S 1 A N S, mf.H-jwis'-fif-anf . 

One of iha earliest sects of aivti-Trihitarians. 
Their leader was Pra^eas, a native of Phrygia, 
who lived al^nt the end of the and oentur^. 
They were idea known as tfonarehians. Their' 


doctrines were almost idonti<«il with'tliose of tho 
SabelUans. {iSee Sabeulians.) 

PATRISTIC, pa-tnt/ 4 ik (Or., pater, a 
father). — Deuotes of or belonging to tbe fathers 
of the Church ; as piitrUtio theology, patristic 
literature, (<Sfce Fathbkb, Tu*.) 

PATRONAGE, pat'-ro’naij , — ^The right of 
presenting a “fit pemn” to a benefice." This 
right seems to have arisen about the 5th cent\iry, 
when those who built and endowed churclics 
acquired a right to present a minister to them. 
About tho 8th century patronages became general, 
and the rights of presentation were bo^ht and 
sold. Prior to the Reformation, joint-stock 
companies sometimes bought presentations from 
l>apal agents in wholesale quantities, and retailed 
them at »eat profits. In England, the greatest 

E art of the benefices are presentative. In Scot- 
md, the subject of patronage has led to frequent 
disputes, and was tlio great cause of the Disrup- 
tion in 1843. Free Church.) 

PAULIANS, OR PAULIANISTS, pawl'- 
e-anz.—A sect of heretics that arose in the 3rd 
century, and took their name from their founder, 
Paul, bishop of Samosata, afterwards patriarch 
of Antioch. He tanght that the Son and Holy 
Ghost exist in God in the same manner as reason 
and activity exist in man, and that Christ was 
born a mere man, but that the reason or wisdom 
of God descended into him. These opinions were 
condemned by the Council of Antioch in 269, and 
Paul was deposed ; but they wore for a time np- 
hold by his adherents. 

PAULICIANS, ^wl*uh' -e-anz.-^A sect of 
heretfes which arose in Armenia, but of whoso 
origin little is known. The most probable account 
is that they were founded % one Constantine, 
about the year 660, and took their namo from the 
high value which they set upon tho writiiigs of 
the apostle Paul, They rejected all external 
forms of religion, and maintained various heresies 
of doctrine. They spread with great rapidity, 
and were subjeotod to violent persecution, being 
charged with maintaining the doctrines of the 
Manicheans (which aee). When the crusmles 
opened up a path into central Europe, many of 
this sect found their way into Germany, Spain, 
Italy, and under various names tended to foster 
that spirit of free inquiry Into the validity of 
the teaching of tho Romish Church, which ulti- 
mately led to tho Reformation. 

PAWN, OR PLEDGE, pawn (Lat., ptfirniw). 
— A bailment of goods by a debtor to his creditor, 
to be kept tiU the debt is discharged. Things 
subject to pledge are ordinarily goods and 
chattels; but money debts, negotiable instru- 
ments, and, indeed, any other valuable thing of 
a personal nature, may be delivered in pledge. 

PAWNBROKER, pawn - bref - her, — - One 
who lends money on goods which he receives in 
pledge. The laws regarding pawnbrokers were 
consolidated by the Pawnbrokers Act, 187a. 
They are obliged to take out an annual license, 
for whidi they nay £7 los., and- they must also 
keep books in wnich all articles token, in pledge 
are entered asd described, with the sum advanced 
upon them, and the name and address of the 

S ledger. Where the sum advanced on a pledge 
oes not exceed 40s., the charge of interest is 
per month for every 28., or fraction thereof, lent ; 
where the sum advanced is over 4<»., the charge 
of interest is id. per month for eveiy ns. 6d., or 
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frcwticm thertof. Thtt»» tbei uitorest on £i is 54 . 
per month, but on £3, m. month. After the 
first month, any: tim^ dver z4 days to bo charged 
as a half monf^v ' Tile tight of redeeming a pawn 
remains with the righttnt <ywner for.ra months 
and seven from Aate of ticket; and if not 
redeemed witmn the pawnbroker may 

aoll or apprhlifr^te thh pawn according to cert^ 
oireumstaacet, Tho pawnbroker is bound to give 
to the pledger a; tiol^t eetting forth clearly the 
doeoriptioh of property i^wned and the address of 
the broker'-^ fact, a auplioatc of the entry in 
the bookr-aad to charge tor the ticket not more 
t^an ^ if under 10s., and not more than xd. if 
the amount is los, or over. If the ti^ikot bo lost 
or stolfm, the pawnhwiker is bound to give 
another, on affidavit being made before a magis- 
trate by the person claiming to ho owner of the 
articles respecting the circumstances. The owner 
has a permot right to sell tlio ticket, and the 
pavnhiv>ker is obIi(Eed to deliver up the goods to 
the holder of the ticket on recepring the principal 
ai^d interest due thereon. 


PAX.-^Tho Kiss of Peace, also called the 
Oacififatorium, Pax is also applied 
to the sacred vessel containing relics, or the 
crueifix or tahkt employed in some of the services 
of the Catholic Church in the ceremony of giving 
the ^^khiS of peace” during the mass. 

PAtMASTER-GENBRAL.-A member 
of the British ministry, but not a member of the 
Cabinet. Itl^ duties consist in superintending the 
payment of all moneys voted by Parliament. He 
is assisted by an Assistant Paymaster-General, 
and by a-Deputy Paymaster-General for Ireland, 
wiib a staff of clerks. The offices are in White'* 
hall, X^ondon, and at the Castle, Dublin. The 
oust of the department is over £26,000 per abnum. 
Tho Paymaater-Oonoral is always a peer, or a 
member of the House of Commons, and goes out 
of orifice with the ministry. In 1836, tbo Army 
and Navy |>ay departments were consolidated into 
tbo Paymaster^GeneraVs office. 

In tlie Army ahd Vai>vj,’^Payy}uister, Military, is an 
ofHcer, whose duty it is to pay oilicera and soldhirs, and 
accuuttt for the moneys to the commandiug oHlcer of 
tho regiment, and to the War Oifice, from whence ho 
I'eqelvcshis orders. His pay coiumencaH at ins. 6d. 
per day with the tank of captain^ and rises to the rank 
of major, with a pay Of At 2a. |ier day. PayrnoAt^r, 
4%itKd, a commissioned officer who pays tbo men on 
board ship, and looks after the i^tores. Tlioy receivo 
from 143, per day, and rank with lieutenants, captains, 
iko, , according to, tmm of service. Pa tjtn a star-Se rge^nt, 
a non^eommlssionod mllHary o^oer who acts as clerk 
to the I*aymastor. lUs rank is tliat of staff-sergeant, 
and^he receives from is. x td. to 38. sd. per day, accord- 
ing tof his rogimont and tom of sorvioo. 


PBA0E,^cm f (tiftt. , prwft). — A quiet behaviour 
towards tbo Sovcreipi and dU mdijects ; and if 
auy,mau ici indanger from another, and make oath 
before a justioU to that eifoet, tbo person com- 
plamed ufmniy be bound by sureties to keep the 
peaoe. A breach of the peace i» a violation of 
thaipta^e and aocority Wnicli is guaranteed by 
tike lawn Ikr tho subleots of this empire. 

Qflfeacea «|rti|^thf Putiie Peace «onsM in either 
aDtually public peace or constiuotively 

doing so V leemgdh^tlyto a broach. Sucli otfences 
lUM as unlawful assemblies, 

aedmout riots, afirbys, challeDges 



rasA-V' 


r a&dde^dncr.' 

4'«^A aodety founded in 
for ime prpmbiion of unlvet^ 
' v^lln^e^ngtoaaee in. some of 


PEACE PRESERVATION ACTS 
(IBBLAND).— Spocml Acts passed in 1870, 1876, 
and 1881. 

PECULIAR, pc*ktt' 4 £-cw.— Exclueiv® pro- 
perty^ auchaa amisish orohurch having juriwUc- 
Son ^thi^ iteelf,; and moempt the control 
of the bishop i)h whose diooeao it is. There aro 
about 300 of these “ Courts of Peculiars ” in Eng- 
land and Wales. Wheh^n^ as an adjective, 
the word means anything distinctively, or o^ro- 
priately, or unusually one^s own. 

PECULIAR PEOPLE . —A designation as- 
sumed by some persons who, without formiug a 
sect, agree In a literal interpretation of some 
texts of the New Testament^ and refuse to havo 
medical assistance in iUnesSi^ 

PBDLAR8, (jSuseH^wKgKs.) 

PEEL ADMINISTRATION S.-Sig 
Robert Peel was appointed First Lord of the 
Treasu^, on the break up of iho Melboui'no 
AAmimstration in November i834» but resigned 
' in the following A^U. In Bej^ember, 184X, he 
again became the head of the, xcdiustry, but 
having lost tho support of the Ooi^vativo party 
by repealing the corn laws, he reiwned in Juue> 
184^^ 

I PesUtss.—The noRticsI nasne ^ven to the supporters 
of Sir Robert Pe^ after his defeat by the Conservative 
party on the tVee Trade question. Prominent among 
them were Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goulburn, Sir James 
Graham, Lord Lincoln, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Mr. 
OardweU. 

t PEEP-0*-DAy ROYS. — A band of ma- 
rauders who first appeared in Ireland in 1784, and 
committed terrible outrages. 

i PEERS, peers (Lat., jsam, equals ; "Ft., pair, 
a peer).— The word is a j^neral’ term for those 
noblemen who belong to either of the five degrees 
of English nobility— -duke, marqiiis, early viscount, 
and baron. Poers, in law, mean ocjuals ; thus it 
is the law that those who are tried for any crime 
shall bo tried by their peers, or equals. Peers 
were so called because they were formerly re- 
garded as the comi>auions of the king. The right 
of peerage seems to have been Originally terri- 
torial. Whenever such territorial possessions 
were alienated, the dignity pnsseil with them as 
m>peudant. Thus the bishops still sit in tho 
House of Lonls in right of succession to certain 
ancient baronies annexed. (/See pABLTAMiiiMT. ) 
Poors are now created either by writ or patent ; 
and those who claim byi*resoription must suppose 
either a writ or patent made to their ancestors, 
though by length of time it is lost, JBJvoi-y poor, 
being of rull ago and soun’d mind, is entitled to 
toko his seat in tho House of Peers, and to share 
in'its deliberations aud detorminationsy and can- 
not bo deprived of his dignity, or any of the privi- 
leges connected with it, except on forfeiture of 
the dignity by being attainted for titeason or 
felony. 

P^mses generally become So, by msrrjdng peers ; 
but there are some few oases in which, infAifitoeof the 
m^e line, the peerage descends in the female, and the 
lieiress becomes a peeress tn her owa rfgJW; Peeresses 
g^eraliy havo the same privileges as pjswrA whether 
they are peemsss by Wfctb, crcattoib oaxnaftSA^e ; but 
It a peeress, who hag finly become' bo bV niarrieget 
marry a commoner, she loses bbr prtvilegeii:^ ; A'' 

PEINE FORTE ET DURE, fpH a 
dure (Fr., the strong and hard pahi);£^A torture 
fomerly at^Bed by thb Eog3«hifii(kr;.tft those 
priftonert who^ bemganai^eaf^ltddh^^lefi^ 
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to plead, and stood mute. From tho time of 1834, and the duties intrusted to the Oomp- 
Henty IV. to the middle of the i8th centurv, troller-General. * 


conf««d M* gnat, and it had been proved ?eSSffi 

against mm. made oa various ocoasious, to punish and 

PEISHWA, |j*«W^.--.Ahigh ofBcw, rank- deter offenders. 

ing next but one to tftsovpreign, at the court of PEN AL SERVITUDE A modle of 

tlic Mahratta princes of Battara, in India; and punishment introducedin place of transportation, 
in some cases, the ruling spirit of the govern- A strong feeling having manifested itself against 
ment. the reception of Oonviots in the colonies, the 

arose about the b^mg of S* oentnrj^. ^ 

fheir founder ivaa Peltgtu^a momk, a nrtivo of passed, permitting offenders under sentenee of 
Britain, wlKwe-onmnal transportation to be removed to any prison or 

>8, said to have been r^ra^nrodbv^ penitontiaryinGreatBritain,tonBderyasy.tcm 
mme^es^ P*“*l diroipline before being sent out of tho 


a ^iier m tim emcacy 01 .no « u .«« abolishing tho punishment of trans- 

sufficicncy 0^ fmth. The i^edy portation for less than fourteen yoftTS, and suh- 

thought, ft creed holding man s atituting penal servitude at home for much aliortcr 

tion to be ^ndeiit on his own exertioM. giving courU power in all oases to 

lelagius went to Acme and afterwards to ^r- ^^{,jjtitute penal servitude for transportation. 


I'bd a creed holding man’s salva- 
mendeiit on his own exertions. 


. . l Z -n J ill. J A,v POrMJUB, KIVIUK IrllU VU«I Wl UUWOf gU'WiU VW»’D vw 

lelagius went to Acme and afterwards to ^r- ^^{,jjtitute penal servitude for transportation, 
thage, where he VitiBlly, by ao and ar Viot. c. 3, the sentence of 

holding the following heresies . (I) that Ad^ transportation was entirely abolished, and penal 
was by nature mortal, and would ha^ died gg^^yj^ude substituted. Penal servitude may bo 
whether he hud sinned or not; (2) that the con- ^j^lier at home or abroad, and 

sequences Oa Adam s sin were confined tomimsolf, converted into transportation, 

and did not affect the human race ; (3) that new^ varies from periods ol three years up to for 
born infants are in the same condft as A(Um Secretary of " State is empoMrered to 

was before his faU ; (4) that the law qualified* <* tickets of leave,” upon such conditions 

man for heaven as well as the go^iel, and that » v. fit. remitkimr a norlion bf tho 


and did not affect the human race ; (3; tnac new- varies from periods ol three years up to for 
born infants are in the same condih^ as A(Um Secretary of " State is empoMrered to 

was before his faU ; (4) that the law qualified* <* tickets of leave,” upon such conditions 

man for heaven as well as the gofiiGl, and that thought fit, remitting a portion bf tho 

before Ohnst some men had lived without sm, ^ guch as may bo consi&i'Cd to have 

«o that a man may keep the commandments of been well-bclmvcd, such tickoto4)emg revocable 
Ood without difficulty, and preserve himself m a pleasure 

ttatc of perfect innocence ; and that the grace of i>Tp -vr A T m v f ? ^ /a. r^i.\ nn,« 

Ood is given in propoi-tion to our merits. These' pen (from lAt.).---!njo 

are the chief doctrines which are generally punishment due for an offence. Penalties im- 
reckoned under the name of Polagianism, though pn»ed by statute are strictly related by statute. 


are the chief doctrines which are generally punishment due for an offence. Penalties im- 
reckoned under the name of Polagianism, though pn»ed by statute are strictly related by statute, 
it is doubtful how far they were hold by I’elagius This term w also applied to tlm sum of money 
himself, as he always expressed himself very which a party to a contract a^cet to W m 
cautiously. Pelagius was arraigned before two be violates his engagement. The legaloperatioii 
ecclesiastical councils at Jerusalem and Uiospolis, of this, however, is not to create a forfeiti^ of 
in 415 : but with sophistry and equivocation, ho the entire sum, but only so much of it as may be 
succeeded in baffling his accusers. Ono of hia sufficient to cover the a^ual damages oc^sioned 
most potrerful opponents was Angustino, and by the ^each of contrnct. Where the d^agi^ 
Pone Innocent X , in 417, was induced to anatbe- actually sustain^ are larger than the sum named 
tnabito tie n«ng heresy. FUs successor, Zosimus, as penalty , the larger, amount may be covered 
also condemned the obnoxious doctrines, and the as damages without regard to the penalty^ 
emperor promulgated decrees of confiscation and PENANOE, jica'-aits (Xot. , pojnttcntwt).— An 

banishment against them. Pelagius retired into ecclesiastical punishment enjoined by the Church 
exile,’ where he died. His foUowcranever formed apiritual good of an offender. • The prin- 

a sect properly tu called ; but Polagianism, te a penance may probably be said to bo 

theolojpoal system, has never been without ita founded on an instinct of piw nature, the inward 
advoi^teSs {Ste Oa!i&i 5 AL Sin.) feeling of sorrowfor sin seeking it* manifestation 

PELUAM ADMIKTSTBATION.-B, iUBomeoutwMdari;. 

August,. 1743, Mr, Heury PelbwB succeeded the 
EuS of \Wmjngton as head of tho ministry, 

whicii was tiwonafrueted in Moyember, 1744, and fitstiMc 

tha^wi, penanda was introdwd into the «m}t 

..*h* de^of 


alcin).-r-An official bnee 
Exchequer^. wh<«!io duty it ' 
rect'is^ts ojptd paymehte; 


rc^ments. or sSnt Church, k 
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be various kinds of ponanco. Public pcnanoe was 
tliat which accompanied the readmission to com- 
munion of i>ersons who had been excluded from 
it for grievous otfencoa. It was frequently (^ery 
severe, and had to be accompanied yritb a public 
confession of their sins in the clidrch,^ After- 
wards, penance came to bo applied to sins of a 
pnvate nature^ and was enacted in priv^ate. 
Tcnitentiary wlests were likewise appointed for 
bearing conmssions and prescribing penances. 
Tiio coUectiou of canons which appointed the 
time and manner of penances for ditferent sins 
was called the ‘*I’enitcntul. ’ Of solemn pen- 
once, which seems to liavo originated about the 
middle of the 3rd century, there were four 
degrees: (i) tire weeneis, who remained at the 
door of the church, clad in sackcloth and ashes, 
and begged the prayers of the faithful as they 
jiassed in ; (a) the listeners, who were permitted 
to enter the vestibule, and listen to the reading 
of the 8cri})tures ; (3) the piostiato, who knelt in 
the outer part of tim church ; (4) tire consistonts, 
oT co-standers, who were iioriiiittod to stand with 
the faithful during the service, but not toreoeive 
the cuoharist. About the beginning of the 8th 
century, penances began to be commuted for pil- 
grimages, works of charity, masses, and prayers, 
lu the Homan Church, penance is one of the 
Seven sacraments instituted for the remhsion of 
post-haptizmal sins, and consists of three essen- 
tial parts— contrition, confession, and absolution, 
lu 1^51, the Council of Trent decreed that every 
one 18 accursed who shall aflirm tliat this sacia- 
ment was not instituted by Christ. In the 
English Church, penanca, although in many cases 
it has fallen into disuse, and in its most degrading 
forms dispensed with in all, yet is still regarded 
Hs a subsisting mode of punishment, and in the 
serious olfenoo of incest continues tobe occasionally 
decreed. Formerly, a jKuson convicted of adul- 
tery or incest was adjudged to do penance in tlie 
chiircb or market, bare legged and bare-headed, 
in a white sheet, and was required to make a 
public confession of his crime, and to express his 
ctnitritlon in a prescribed form of words. It is 
usual to commute the penance for a sum of 
money to be paid and applied to pious uses, 

PKNITENTIAL PSALMS. pen-i-ten'‘ 1 

itfieaL—A term applied to seven of the Psalms of 
David: viz., the 6th, 32nd, 38th, srst, T02nd, 
130th, and 143rd, these being particularly ex- 
pressive of sorrow for sin. In the t2th century, 
Pope Innocent HI. ordered that these Psalms 
should be recited in Lent ; and in later times 
various Popes have granted indulgences for the 
recital of them. The 51 at is the Psalm must 
frequently used both in public and private. (See 
HmBiiBRv: and Psalms.) In the Church of Eng- 
land, tUc Penitential Psalms are road in the ser- 
vices appointed for Ash Wednesday, 

PENITENTIARIEIS, pen - i-ien'-shi'a’nes. 
— Bifcablishments for the rqception of penitent 
women. The term is also aiipUod to prisons con- 
ducted on the separate system ; tlie name in this 
sense havh^ bw fijfSt given in 1786 by the 
Quakers of Pehwlvania^ when they induced the 
legisiathto of tlmt iSiate to anbstltato impri- 
sonment on .tbe^^ebarate for capital and 

other bodiliy The oldest institution 

for the cam.«hd mfp^atton of fallen women is 
the Iiondon opened in 1758. 

(iS/ec MaciifAilfcKAJv'jJlll® tonuon Female Peni- 
tentiary was npenM the PentonviUe Hoad in 
tBo7% ana Bi-ltish Feidtent Female Kefuge, 


at Cambridge Heath, Hackney, in 1829. The 
Heformatory and Refuge Union has 550 re- 
formatory and preventive institutions afllliated 
to it, including schools, industrial homes, and 
training-aliips, and there are other institutions 
having the same end in view. 

PENITENTIARY*— In the Roman Catholic 
Church is the name given to an office, and the 
cardinal who presides ovm it, in which all sub- 
jects arc dealt with relatSial; to the Confessional. 

PEN SION, pen! 'ehe-un . — An allowance made 
in consideration of some meritorious action, or 
for past services. (See Civil List.) Military 
and naval pensions are granted fur good service, 
long service, for wounds, and for export bravei^ 
in action, in connection with the decoration of 
the Victoria Cross. In some cases, gratuities are 
given in lieu of pensions. Widows of coinmis- 
sion<^^Dd warrant officers in the army and navy 
in many cases receive pensions as long as they re- 
main unmarried, but may be revived in case of 
a second widowhood. As a qualification for tlie 
X>ension, the rccixiient must have been married 
twelve months at the time of J^ e hwaband’a 
death, and the latter must hH|||||Lbccn under 
60 years of ago (50 for warrant when he 

married the claimant. The pension is not granted 
if the willow bo left in wealthy circumstances. 
In 1882, the amount paid for pensions to widows, 
children, and other near relatives of officers in 
the auny, was £143,250; £15,526 was paid in 
licnsious for wounds. At Chelsea Hospital, the 
X»ayinont to 538 in-pensioners was £1,416 ; and 
the provisions, clothing, &o., cost £16,245. Dut- 
ponsioners received £1,760,350, at from i^d to 
$8 a day, there being 84,450 pensioners on the 
list. The Political Officers* Pension Act passed 
August 9th, 1869 ; the Pensions Commutation 
Act, June 29th, 1871 ; and pensions for abolished 
offices ceased in September, 1874. 

Pension Societies.— A large number of these societies 
exist in connection with various trades, the members 
of which pay a small annual contribution, and every 
year there is an election of so many pensioners as the 
state of the funds will permit. Many of these societies 
are assisted by the proceeds of annual fe'>tivals. pre- 
8ide<l over by some eminent person, and the collections 
made on such occasions are frequently considerable. 

PENSIONARY, GRAND. {See Grand 
Pensionaby.) ♦ 

PPINTATEUCH, (Gr., teuckos, 

book). — The name mveii by the Greek translators 
to the five books which ojien the Old Testament 
— Gene, sis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deittoronomy. (;5?ee thoke headings,) By Hebrew 
writers these books are known collectively as 
Torah (the law), and as “ the Jaw,** there is 
frequent reference to them both in the Old and 
New Testaments, in which they are spoken of 
collectively as the book of the law,** “ thebook 
of the covenant,” “ the book of the law of the 
Lord,*^ “ the law of Moses,*’ the book of Moses,** 
and ** the book of the law of Moses,** The 
division into five books is thought by many BiblL 
^ critics ta be due to the Greek translators. 
The Jews, however, retain the division, though 
they only distinguish the sevend books by names.; 
derived from a leading word in the .first versO of 
each, and retain the whole in a single manuscript, 
or volume, divided into 54 larger and 669 smallev 
sections. The flye books of the Pentateuch form 
a consecutive whole. Beginning with the record 
of the creation, aiul the histo^ Of Ae pprimirive 
w<h‘ld, the work proceeds to di^ more eapeoiaUy 
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with the early history of the Jewish family. It In the book of Deuteronomy, the writer spe.'^ks to 
gives at length the personal history of the three the Israelites as one who has himself lived through 
great fathers of the family ; describes the growth the events he refers to. Nineveh is in Genesis a 
of the family into a nation in Egypt ; tells us of city of as yet little importance j while Doson, of 
its oppression and deliverance ; of its forty years* which no trace is to be found in any other part of 
wandering in the wilderness ; of therfvmg of the the Bible, is the great metropolis of Assyiia of 
law, with all its enacfcfneuts, both civil and the time (“ the same is a great city,” Gon. x. 12). 
religious ; of the construction of the tabernacle ; Tyt“®» mentioned in Joshtia, is not to be met with 
of the numbering of the people ; of the many im- in the Pentateuch, although it is scaicdy pro- 
portant events whiobi^befel thorn before thuir bablc that a later writer would have omitted to 
entrance into Canaan ; and concludes with Moses* mention it in connection with Sidon, referred to 
last discourses and death. The period covered in Gen. x. 19. TJie Oanoanite gods and altars 
by the five books is about 2550 years. The Pen- aro often spoken of ; never their temples, of 
tateuch, therefore, leads up to the conquest of w^Mch we read in Joshua, who could have seen 
Canaan, by Joshua, and the settlement of the them when liloscs, who did not enter Canaan, 
Israelites in the Promised Land. Jewish and could not have done. AVhy, then, it is asked, 
Christian tradition assert that Moses, acting by should that verv ancient author, to whom must 
Divine inspiration, was the author of the five needs be traced the Pentateuch, not be Moses 
books ; but no portion of the Bible has given rise himself, rather than some contemporary of his ? 
to so much and such \4gorous contrefversy. The account of tlie death of Moses was jirobably 
]\[odem critics, especially German theologians, written by Joshua ; and it is quite conceivable 
and among English writers on the subject, that tlie brief narrative, occu[»ying only the final 
Dr. Davidson, some of the writers in the famous eight verses of Jthc last chaider of Deuteronomy, 
“Essays and Reviews” (which see), and Bishop may have been originally the beginning of the 
Colenso, hav^^puted the authorship and cast book of Joshua, which immediate^ follows, but 
doubts on tbjHphority of some of the historical transferred by later rcsccnsiouists fer the sake of 
incidents relMRt. Philology, critical comparison completing the Mosaic narrative. Indeed, tlie 
of passages, chronology, and arithmetic, have abrupt manner in which the received book of 
been instruments made use of by these critics. Joshua begins almost demands the eight veises 
The leading objections are that there are repoti- which ends Deuteronomy as an introduction, 
tions and contradictions, especially in connection As to the similarity in the construction of the 
with the story of the creation ; the use of two language to that of the later j^ophets, it is said 
names for the Divine Being, Jehovah and Elohiin that the Pentateuch being preserved as a sacred 
{^tre OKJfKHis) ; various inconsistencies respect- writing, and publicly read to the people and in 
ing the tabernacle, the priestly vestments, the the schools of the prophets, it probably fixed a 
apjiointinent of the council of seventy elders, standard of the language, and that the low later 
the account of the death of iMoses (which obvi- grammatical forms wh^ch have been detected 
ously could not have been written by himself), might be due to copyists. Bishop Colenso’s 
and reference to cities and other places which had arithmetical, chronological, and topographical 
no existence till after the Mosaic times, and to objections to the narrative of the Exodus have 
Kings of Israel, who certainly had no existence been controverted by many writers on his own 
for nearly four hundred years after Moses dis- grounds ; and, besides, there was an element of 
appearedfrom the scene. References to Moses are the miraculous in the details of thereat event 
also made in the tliird person, and he is described whicii overrides many objections on the score of 
in a manner which he was not likely himself possilnlity. The Samaritan version of tiie Penta- 
to adopt. It is contended also that the language teuch is very nearly an accurate transcript of tlie 
of the Pentateuch varies little from that of the Jewish books, and that would seem to have in- 
later prophets, and that it can hardly be supposed volved an impossibility, considering the hostile 
that no perceptible differences in the idioms should relations of the J owe and Samaritans, if the work 
have occurred in a thousand years. Modern had not been well known as a genuine document 
scientific research, especially in the departments before the division of the Jewish kingdom. It 
of geology and animal physiology, has ascertained has been suggested that Hilkiah, who is said 
facts which, it is asserted, cannot be reconciled (2 Kings xxii. 8 ; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14) to have 
with the Mosaic account of the creation. Colenso found the book of the law in the temple in the 
gave esx>0Cial attention to the narrative of the days of Josiah, was the reol author, a thing which 
increase of the ohildren of Israel in Egypt and appears to bo quite untenable, as is stated in a 
their departure from that land. The story, ho previous chapter (2 Chron. xvii. 9) that in the 
asserts, is irreconcilable with the law of natural time of Jehosophat, about 250 years before Josiah 
increase and with the geographical limits within came to the throne of Judah, the priests and 
which they were confined, and the departure of Levites “taught in Judah, and had the book of 
so vast a Host, with their cattle and iiousehold the law of the Lord with them, and went about 
goo^s, vrithin the time stated and in the mafiner throughout all the cities of Judah and tauglit the 
doscribed ifi the book of Exodus, involves im* people.” Another theory is, that E^a, after his 
possibilities. On the other side, the advocates of release from the Babylonian captivity, collected 
the essential authenticity pf the Pentateuch and the traditions and fragmentary records of his 
of the authorship . bje^oses suggest that ho may nation, and was the real author of the Pentateuch 
have dictated to sonVbs,' vidio adbj^ed the third, as we now have it. There are many inherent 
person ih spe^hj^of the laW(^Ver‘$ that there- objections to this supposition, in the style and 
xnarkably obttoot knowledge of the Egypt and absence of allusions to the events of later times ; 
Arabia of the MosaiO times could only have been besides which, we read in the book of Esra itself 
exhibite<l by a Writer who had person^ know- (vii. 6) that when Ezra went from Babylon to 
lerlge of those lands and Jt is a ndHc'e^le fact Jerusalem, he was “ a ready scribe in the law of 
that recent discoveries bf Egyptian hieroglyphics j Motes, which thp Lord Gocl of Israel had. given 
and monUtuBUjtal insoriptibiof remarkably confirm : and there is a reference in the previous chapter 
some of the stoteiUeniHi lia thb book of Rxoddk. “ the service of God, which is at Jerusalem, as 
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It U written the book of 14«>3e8**’ “ It is qoito 
within the rau^eof probabiU^,” observes a recent 
writer on the aubject, ** that^when carrying into 
effect hts commission to * jboacji in Israel statutes 
and judmeutsy' Ezra collect^ the ancient sacred 
books of his people, and prepared them for use, 
and circulatedi many copies of what we under- 
stand, by a oolTFecied editibn of the Holy Scrip* 
tores/* It is ][>ossible‘y also, that he aildcd some 
explanations or commentaries, which in some of 
the copies made were inserted as part of the text, 
together with some grammatical forms of more 
recent origin; but to suppose that Ezra pro- 
duced substantially a new work, is to ignore the 
many previous referenees to the book or the law, 
and the greater portion of the saocrdotal cere- 
monies and observances in the earlier lustorical 
books. The conclusions arrived at by the writer 

the article ** Pentateuch ” m Abbott and Oon- 
ant’s ** IMctionary of Kcligious Knowledge,*' are 
certainly worthy of attentive consideration in 
relation to tho greatly vexed question of the 
authorship ; Multitudes of notes, both external 
and internal, combine to point out Moses as the 
au till or of tlio iPcntateuch, and to exclude the 
possibility of Its being written by any later priest 
o.r prophet, Neither Joshua, nor Samuel, nor 
Davich nor Solomon, would supply the conditions 
requited. . A forger, or redacteur^ could only 
have produced it by devoting himself with the 
utmo&t care ^ to tlie study of Egyptian customs 
and antiqulCies, and to au acquaintance with the 
jdinaitio pcninsa]4i,.aud tliat, too, on the spot, in 
the midst of these countries. Not only must he 
have studied this with tho most deliberate pur- 
pciso, but he must have brought his study to bear 
with consummate skill. Where, in the tiinea of 
Samuel, Solomon, Hezekiah, Josiah,or Ezra, can 
wo find such a man ? And lieyond this, if modern 
critical theories lie true, we must look, not for 
one wise head and skilful hand tliat should havo 
produced such a result, but for half a dozen, who 
At diiTerent times mado tho fabric bit by bit, 
who pieced their respective stories and their laws 
<if many cplours into one another, making out of 
alircnis and patches a thing which has commanded 
the wonder of all ages, and every portion of which 
Itas the same archaic diameter, the same fami- 
liarity with the Egypt of the earlier dynasties, 
the same air of the desert, the same apparent 
impress of tho great mivstor’s hand. Such a re* 
suit, under the condition of Jewish history, i.** 
iuconcelvablo as the woik of any man ; but it is 
Mich as the wildest fancy cannot attribute to an 
indehnlte and widely separated succession of 
many men/’ 

TheTttntatsuchandHodwm Jewish 'W'orship.-->Kvery 
ayn^ogue poasessea a roll of the law, and certain 
. poriic^tis appointed to be read on Sabbath and 
|east<4ayt, aud on Mondays and Tbnmdoya, in accord- 
ance with the ancient omttoms in oitks of Palestine, 
when these dayii Wwe the market days, and the law was 
cead ta the country people and others assembled. 

PENTBCU^T, pen'-te-kosi^ (Gr. mritekostCf 
the dfticth;|«'*^Tho name given to one of tho three 
princi^ festivals of tho Jews, on account of its 
l^ng ocleb^ted,oA the fiftieth day after the 
feast of tbs PaSsiDv^ ; but originally caXlcd the 
“Feast of WeeKt’’ or the “Feast^ of Seven 
YToeks.*^ It, was' observed in oomraemoration of 
the law giyen '^Mount Sinaia and hms also a 
thanksgiving ^ harvest. At this feast thjey 
presented.at of that year, 

one calf aitd twh mnis, far a burnt-offering, two 
lambs for Si and a goat for a sin- 


offering. By Christians this day is observed as 
a festival in commemoration of the descent of tho 
Holy Ghost upon the ajwstles, after our lord’s 
ascension, as recorded in Acts ii. (.Ses Wmi- 
snj^DAY). 

PENTECOSTALS. -"Oblations formerly 
made by parishioners in England to the clergy- 
men. A common name for these offerings was 
Wfaiteun farthings. 

PERAMBULATIQjf OF PARISHES. 
— ^An ancient English custom, and used to take 
place in Eogation week. The design was not 
only to preserve a knowledge of the bounds of 
parish and individual property, but also to In- 
volve the Divine blessing on the fruits of the 
earth, BouffDARUES Oi’ Paeishe3, and 

Litany.) 

PERCEPTION, per-^ep'^un (Lat., per* 
ceptiOj from per and capw, I take). — ^That power 
or faculty of the mind by which we are conscious 
of external objects. As commonly used, it is 
not without ambiguity, denoting either — (i) the 
peroriving faculty, (s) the Iierct^s^ act, or (3) 
the object perceived. The most im* 

portant, and in order to get ri^^Hpbiguity, it 
is proposed to enqdoy pffrcep^||Rhis sense, 
leaving perception to signify bw^the faculty 
and the act, which it is rar^y necessary to dis- 
tinguish. Perception, according to Sir 'W. 
Hamilton, “ is that act of consciousness where- 
by we apprehend in our body — (a) certain special 
affections whereof, as an animated organism, it 
is contingently susceptible; and (6) those general 
relations of extension, under which, as a material 
CFrganism, it necessarily exists. Of tliese percep- 
tions, the former, which is thus conversant about 
a subject'Objoct, is sensation proper ; the latter, 
which is thus conversant about an object-object, 
is perception projier,” Various theories bavo 
been.advanced to explain the way in which per- 
ceptions arc conveyed to tho mind. According to 
some, the nervous fibres are tubular, and filled 
with a subtle vapour, which conveys impressions 
to the brain ; according to others, tlio nerves 
operate by vibrations, like musical chords ; while 
a third class hold that impressions aro conveyed 
by vibrations of the infinitesimally small 
medullary jxirttcles. 

PERCEVAL ADMINISTRATION, 

per-sd'Val . — On the dissolution of the Duke of 
Portland’s ministry (as the result of his death), in 
October, 1809, Mr. Spencer Perceval was called 
on to form an administration, and retained oftico 
until his assassiuation in the lobby of ^e House 
of Commons, May n, rSia. 

PERFECTIBILITY, per^M,ted>iV*e^e.-- 

Tha capability of arriving at perfection, more 
particularly allied to the ^rfectiMlity of the 
Imman race. Borne social reformers have' enter- 
tained very high ideas of the perfeetibility of 
mankind ; hut the few of tiiem ihitt hi^a at- 
tempted to carry th^r views into practice have^ 
failed, lamentably faileA The mlstaV® kas heon 
in Bupmsing that the oultte^p of intoU^ 
is all that is required, foii^ing that it ia. at the 
highest, very Umited w ge<^ wid. (iSject to 
many eonditiouB in the aequicitiph df 
Man is a compound , bemg| “ tire perfect 

monster whom the trirrld, prer saw,** the moral 
nature must be in j^rfect harmony with the in- 
ieiloct. Cultivation o| the JbteBecituiil' powers 
alone, gives power fdir evfi g;oqd. 




PERFECTIONISTS 


PERTH, FIVE ARTICLES OF 


conception of the Satanic power was intellect j 
without conscienco. i 

Perfootilulity of Christians, attainable in this life, is ; 
* dootrii^ held by John Wesley and his followers^— 
not a pevfuaion of lustiflcutlon, but of sanctitU^tion. 
Wesley admitted that few attained this satisfactory 
condition, winch, however, is fully enjoybd some. 
In the Church of Borne, the Jesuits, Franciseana, and 
Mollniats, believe that perfeotlon i» atiiidnable in this 
life, a doctrine denied by the Bosninlcans and some 
others. 

rSaRFEOTIONISTS. -A name givcu to a 
amoll American sect, otherwise known as Bible 
Oommiunsts, or Free-Lovers, founded about 50 
years ago by John Humphrey - Noyes. The 
“family" system is that adopted by his fol- 
lowers, and there are several small establishments 
in the United States. For a family assoclatiou 
of this kind, Noyes asserts that four c^uaUftcations 
are necessaty-^tho reeoiiGiliation of its members 
with God ; their salvation from sin ; recognition 
of the brotherhood and equality of man and 
woman ; community of labour and its fruits. 
Complex marr^go is. recognized, but, wHli some 


restrictions^ 
poaed to ill 
not allonnH 
aelves. - 

PERIPA 


nogamy being objected to as oi> 
l&nature ; but tlie members are 
Bhooae their partners for them- 


PERIPATOTIC PHILOSOPHY, per-e- 

pa-tet'-ik (Or.', peripatetikos). — A term applied to 
the philosophy of Aristotle, either because it was 
Jiia custom to teach while walking, or because the 
place where he taught was a walk planted with 
^cs. {See AETfcfrtttKLIAN PuiLOSOPUY,) 

PERJURY, pe/‘Ju-i'e (Ijat., per, and yuro, 
I swear). — The offenceiof swearing falsely to facts 
in a judicial proceeding. It is defined to bo a 
crime committed when a lawful oath is admini- 
stered in some judicial proceeding to a i>erson 
who swears wilfully, absolutely, and falsely, in a 
matter material to the issue or point in question. 
To constitute perjury, in the strictly legal sense, 
it is necessary that the jiatty be lawfully sworn 
to speak the truth by some court or magistrate 
Jiaving i>ower to administer an oath. The porjiuy 
must also be corrupt (that is, committed mcUo 
aninio), wilful, positive, and absolute, not upon 
surprise, or the like; it must also be iu some 
jKiiiit material to the question in dispute. The 
view taken of perjury by the law of England is 
not as being the violation of an oath, but as an 
attempt to defeat the administration of justice. 
Subornation of perjury is the offence of procuring 
another to commit perjury, and is equally punish- 
able at law^ ^Anciently, the punishment of either 
at common mw‘ was death ; afterwards, banish- 
ment or cutting out the tongue ; then forfeiture 
of goods ; oivd now it is fine- and imprisonment, 
with tho addition of hard labour. Where' a 
aolemn declaration takes the plach of an oath, it 


is equally perjury to declare 
to the liKe punishment 


isely , and is subject 


to the like punishment 
PERPETUAL CURE.— -A olergyman ap- 
pointed by the lay impropriator of a benolice (in ; 
oasree where the bUihpp dOca hot nominate a vicar) I 
is known as a pe^itual curate. Ho enters on 
his office wiihaat induotloB or tnetil^ntion, and 
requires onijjr ^ 'biahop*s Foense, Forpeiaml j 
cures are also created by the ereciioh and endow- ; 
ment of a chapel subjecji to the pumripal church 
of a parish. The dlstriet chnmhea which have 
been erbeted qnd^ iH^cent Aefis of Fi^llament are 
made perpetu^ommu and rimir ineumhmits are 
oorporatiottls|^‘*‘ i 


PERPETUITIES, LAW AGAINST.— 

By the law of England, property catmot bo tied 
up for a period^ longer than the Uvess of some 
persons already in oxistenco and 21 years more. 
{See Entail.) The principlo applies not only to 
laud, but to personal proiwrty. 

PERSECUTIONS, THE TEN.— Ecoksi- 

Bstical writers enumerate ten groat persecutions 
of the Christian Church. The numW selected 
is, iu an historical sense, arbitrary ; but it appears 
to have been fixed on iu aceoi*danoe with tho 
allusion to the ten horns of tho beast in the 
Apocalypse. Tho persecutions enumerated are- 
under Nero, 64; under Domitian, 95; under 
Trajan, 107 ; under Hadrian, 125 ; under Marcus 
Aurelius, 165 ; under Septimius Sevoras, 20a ; 
under Maximinus, 235 } under Becius, 249 ; 
under Valerianus, 257 ; ami under Diocletian, 

303. 

PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS. 

— A theological dootrino held by Oalvinists, 
with rrosbyteiian Congregational and Baptist 
Churches, but denied by tho Metliodists, and 
left x>ractically as on open question in the articles 
of the Church of England. The doctriuo is thus 
stated in the AVostmiustcr Assembly’s Confession 
of Faith : “ They whom God hath accepted in 
His beloved, effectually called and sanctified by 
His Spirit, can neltbor totally nor fiimlly fall 
away from the state of grace, but shfidl certainly 
persevere therein to tho end, and bo eternally 
saved,” Aocordmg to tbe Calvlnistlc theory of 
regeneration, the soul is chosen by God for 
eternity. Its conversion and regenb^ation ate 
wholly tho work of tho Holy Spirit ; and the 
ivdlk, having been begun by God for His own 
good pleasure, will not and can not bo abandoned 
by mrn, U’he advocates of tlio doctrine admit 
that the “Saints” may temporarily fall away 
into sin, and sutTer loss by their inconsistency 
and l^ack-sliding, and also that those cases in 
which seeming Christians abandon their profes- 
sion and hope altogether are explained by the 
declaration that the conversion iu such oases was 
a spurious one. The true doctrine, it Is claimed 
by those who hold it, is one of perseverance in 
lioliuoss, giving no oucouragement to a confidence 
of final salvation which is not connected with a 
present and ever increasing holinoss. 

PER>SON, pei'i-son (Lat., persona^ a meisk). 
— ^In course of time, the name for a mask came 
to be applied to the wearer of the mask, and used 
to indioato an individual, or an intelligent nature 
having a separate existence. In this sense it is 
used in theology iu the attempt tf> define tho 
nature of the tliree “Fersons of the Trinity." 
AVhon first adopted by tho early Batin Chris- 
tiana, this use of the word gave rise to consider- 
able controversy. (/$llec SAEELLlAKISJtf.) 

Personal Actions. — In Law, an action brought to try 
the right to damages for breach of contract, or for In- 
juries to the person or personal estate, in contradis- 
tinction to “leal actions,'* in whirii ilie right and title 
to real property are concerned. (S&f Kkal PnorjBRry.) 

Perfonal Estate^ or PersonaUty.— Property consist- 
ing of money, furniture,, and stotw in the funds, which; 
when a goes to his executor or administrator, 

the mdliy'^ going to his heli^at-law.. 

-PERTH, FIVE ARTICLES OF,— 

Aiideles agreed to by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, iU Au^st 1618, by Com- 
mand of James VI. They enjoined kneeung at 
the Lord's Slipper, the ob^rvimcAof Oh^istmas^ 


PESHITO. 


PETITIOJ5I 


Good Friday, Easter, and Pentecost (Whitsun- 
day), and the rite of confirmation, and sanctioned 
the private administration of baptism and the 
Third's Huppor. The Presbyterians strongly ob- 
jected to the Articles, which, however, were 
ratified by Parliament, and enforced by the 
Gonrt of High Commission ; an Act which un- 
doubtedly led to the grave religious contest which 
subsequently produced such ilisastrous effects. 
Ill 1638, the General Assembly of Glasgow con- 
demned the Articles, on the ground that the 
Assembly of Perth was “ unfroo, unlawful, and , 
null.” I 

P E S H I T O, pc-shV-to.—T\\Q authorized I 
Syriac version of the Old aii<l the greater iiart of 
tlic New Testaments. Modern critics are of 
opinion that the claim of this version to the great 
antiquity put forward cannot bo substantiated, 
and that both the Old and New Testament ver- 
sions w'cre the woik of Judaic Christians of the 
3r(1 aud 4th centuries. The former is translated 
directly from the Hebrew, aud is very faithful. 

PESSIMISM, pcs'-swi-ism (Lat., peantmvst 
bad, worthless). — A saddening philosophy, which 
lias in the present century greatly intluenced 
thought and literature. It is the outcome of tlie 
weak, desjiniring side of human nature, which 
can <»nly see shadows wlienit might rejoice in the ■ 
Buiisliinc, which intellectually prefers darkness to 
light, and looks ujion life as a wretched journey, 
to accomplish which is the doom of the soul, and 
at the cud of which death, felt if not acknow- 
ledged to be annihilation, is to be looked forward 
to as a ifest. ite versing the beautiful maxim 
wliich lies at the base of all moral greatness, 
Iiessimists say: “All things work together for 
evil,” and “ The sooner we are rid of them the 
better.” This morbid tendency of the human 
mind has been elaborated into a philosophy by 
German writers, especially Arthur Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann ; and the most poignant expres- 
sioiis of the mental disturbance produced by the 
theory is to be found m the works of Count 
Giacomo Leopardi, the Italian poet. The Ger- 
man writers just named, especially Schopenhauer, 
appear to have been influenced by a cynical 
stolidity of unbelief in the existence of anything 
higher than their own coarse natures, an in- 
capacity to feel the tender emotions, and a lack 
of the imagination which gives a glow of life to 
the intellect. Leopardi, a man possessing a highly 
aensitivo nature, failing to realize his conceptions 
of the ideal, indulged in morbid fancies, and 
measured the possibilities of intellectual and 
moral life by his own disappointments and weak- 
nesses. Pessimism is the reverse of optimism, 
which afiftrms the definite ascendancy of good, and 
denounces the definite ascendancy of evil. The 
philoBpphy of Schopenhauer, who has given the 
most complete expression to these viewa, has 
been described as “Buddhism with a frontis- 
piece of German metaphysics, and his follower, 
Hartmann, has added another frontispiece of 
physics.” A recent Avriter thus summarizes 
Scnepoiihauer*s views : “ This is the worst of all 
possible worhls ; there is no such thing as happi- 
ness. All apHoh has its spring in uneasiness, and 
is painful iii' itss^. Pain is positive ; pleasure is 
merely negdtivel Vice is that excessive measi^e 
of will which Cittcroaohes on the sphere of another 
will ; tdrtucl melts into mere pity for human woe. 
'Will, the siting of all existence, and therefore 
of evil, with' its restless cravings, thrusts us into 
life, and deluded ns with vain shows of virtue and 


happiness to keep us there. Our great object 
should be to make will desist from its cruel work 
by denying it, each in his own person, and throw- 
ing ourselves into a state of Lama-like t>asaivity 
and resignation.' Suicide of volition, in short, is 
the consummation at which we are to aim.” 
Actual suicide would seem to be the logical con- 
clusion of Schopenhauer’s teaching ; but he forbids 
it, liecause it is not a negation, but an affirmation, 
of will. Love is m^re sentimentality, stimulated 
by will for its cravings for the realization of itself 
in the offspring of marriage. Perfection is mon- 
astic chasrity, by which the race would be quickly 
brought to an j^nd. 

PETEll-PEN CE, pe* -ter-peme. — Originally 
a voluntary offering by the faithful to the See of 
Home ; but it came afterwards to be levied as a 
duo. It was at the rate of a penny on each house 
or family. It was paid in England before the 
conquest, was discontinued by Edward III. , but 
subsequently revived, and finally ceased in the 
reign of Henry VIll. A contribution of a similar 
kind is now made in most OathoUc countries. 

PETITIO PRTNOIPII, prin- 

(Lat., a begging of the or ques- 

tion). — In Logie, a term appli^||Po the false 
reasoning in which the proposition to be proved 
is taken for granted in the first member of the 
syllogism. 

PETITION, pe-tish'-un (Ijat., peto^ I ask). — 
In a general sense, a formal request preferred by 
one person to another. In this country, every 
subject has the right of j>etitioningthe Sovereign, 
or either House of Parliament, for the redress of 
giiovaiiccs. By 13 Oar. II. st. i, c. 5, it is 
declared that no such petition eball be .signed by 
above twenty persons, unless tho^‘ matter bo 
approved of by three justices of the peace, &c. ; 
nor shall any petition do presented by more than 
ten persons at a time. This statute is held not 
I to be affected bv the Bill of Bights (i W. & M. 
st. 2, c. 2), which declares that all commitments 
and prosecutions for petitioning are illegal ; but 
it is being constantly infringed with impunity. 
In old times, petitions wore generally adilressed 
to the House of Lords ; but in the reign of 
Henry IV. petitions were frequwitly sent to the 
House of Commons. Keceivers and triers of 
petitions were ax^pointed, the latter being com- 
mittees of peers, prelates, and judges, who, ex- 
amined into the aUegod wrong. At the opening 
of Parliament, receivers and triers are still ap- 
pointed ; but the funotions have been transferred 
to Parliament itself. 

Porliaiaantory Petitions.— In ordinary cases, a peti- 
tion must be presented by a member of the House to 
which it is addressed ; but petitions for tlie Corpora- 
tion of London may be presented by the Lord Rlayor 
or Sheriffs, and the Lord Mayor of Dublin has also the 
privilege of presenting petitions from the Corporation 
of that city. In the House of Lords a petition may be 
made the subject of a debate when it is presented ; 
and unless such takes place, no public record is kept 
of the matter of the petition, or of the parties by whom 
it is signed. The House of Commons appoints a Com- 
mltee on Public Petitions, which has the power of re- 

n any petition not drawn up in accordance with 
es of the House. The House Will receive peti- 
Uons from British subjects, or from foreigners resident 
in this country. It is essential, that every petition 
shall commence, To the Honourable the Commons of 
the pnlted Kindoih In Parliament assembled.— The 
humble petition of [or the electors of} -—1—, showeth 
that, &c. j or, If from ahlndividuak “The bumbia 

I petition of showeth thati^^Ao. JBvorv petition 

must conclude with, Wherefore yonr petitloneis Cor 
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petitioner! humbly pray that your honourable House 
will be pleased to,” asc. ; '* And your petitioners, as in 
duty bound, will ever pray.” It may be on one sheet, 
or on two or more, afhxed to each other, but not stuck 
together. If more than one sheet, the first must contain 
at least om signature. The whole of the petition must 
be written^ and eveiy signature must be wrlttmi by one 
of the actual petitioners described at the commence- 
ment. A chairman of a meeting cannot sign for the 
meeting, but a corporation can effectually sign and 
seal a petition officially. Anything disrespectful or 
intemperate in the petition, or reference to debates or 
judicial proceedings, will suffice to prevent its presenta- 
tion. Every petition should be presented by a member 
at a usual time ; but it may be sent to the Speaker or 
to any member post free. 

In law, a petition is an application in writing, ad- 
dressed to the Lord Chancellor, narrating certain facts,* 
and praying for the order and direction of the court. 
Petitions are either cauae, or ex paHe — the former when 
regarding a matter which is already the subject of a 
suit; the latter, when there is no suit existing about 
the matter of the petition. Some cause petitions, 
again, are petitions of course ; others are what are 
called special petitions. 

PETITI^ OF RIGHTS. {See Bill op 
Rights.) 

PEXilUPIlBAG OFFICE. — One of the 
branches orTOe Chancery Division of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. The clerk of the petty bag 
is appointed by the Master of the Rolls, an<l the 
business of the office includes the issue of writs, 
of summons to Parliament, Comj4$ (Vilire for 
bishops, and other important writs. The 
Treasury has, by the Great 8oal Offices Act, 1874, 
power, witli the consent of the Lord Chancellor 
and Master of the Rolls, to abolish this office ; 
but ib stiU exists, 

PETTY OFFICERS. — A superior class of 
seamen in the Royal Navy, responsible for the 
care of various portions of the ship, and holding 
a ])Osition somewhat similar to that of non- 
commissioned officers in the Army. They are 
api»ointod by the captain of the ship, and arc 
divided into three classes. 

PETTY SESSIONS.-The court consti- 
tuted by two or more justices of bho peace, when 
sitting in the administration of their ordinary 
jurisdiction. {See Skssions.) 

PEW. — An enclosed seat in a church or chapel. 
Originally open seats, they became, after the Re- 
formation ip this country, enclosures, with tall 
partitions, so that tlie occupants were almost 
hidden from the other attendants at the church. 
In many old country churches, the squire’s pew 
is really a small room, with door, curtains, 
cushions, and sometimes even a fireplace* Pews 
of the enclosed atyle may be seen in many of the 
older parochial churches j but in more modern 
edifices, the partitions are lower and there are no 
doors. By common law, every parishioner, has a 
right to a scat in the parish ohuroh ; but it is ob- 
viously impossible that in large parishes the 
claim can be enforced. The churchwardens, act- 
ing ns officers under, the bishop, have the duty 
imposed on them of ** seatitm the parishioners 
according to their . Tha bishop has the 

power, by faculty, to assign seats to the holders 
of property in the parish, and that right descends 
with the pr<^rty. The (wactioe of letting pews, 
except under the provisions of tbe Cbhrch-build- 
ing Acts, or local Acts of Parliament, has been 
declared illegal. In mar^ new churches the 
pows ain let, but are open to all worshippers, 
the offertory^ftcreaChiei^ce supplying the funds 
obtained in Other churches Amm pew rents. In 


Dissenting chapels, the pews are let at fi.xed rents 
to «lefray expenses. In Scotland, pews iu the 
parish churches are assigned by the heritors to 
the parishioners ; but when not so assigned, they 
are legally open to all. 

PHALANSTERTANISM, fal-an-st^f^re- 

an-imn (Gr., phalapgx^ phalanx; stereos^ form), 
— One form of communism, or socialism ; the 
system of living in communities, called phalan- 
steries. (:)'ceFouni£iusM.) 

PHARAOH, /a'-m-o. — A gener.1l title for 
the kings of Egypt. The use of the title in the 
Hebrew Scrii>tures, without any indication of 
tho imrticular ruler meant, except iu the case of 
Phaioah-Necho and Pharoah-Hophra, lias caused 
great difficulty to historians and critics. 

PHARISEES, far'-i'Seez fHeb., pernshim, 

separated).— A party amongst the ancient .lows, 
so called because separated from the rest by the 
austerity of their lire, and by their professing a 
greater degree of holiness and a more religious 
observation of the law. It is common to speak 
of the Pliarisces as a Jewish sect, hut in fact 
they constituted the “ orthodox” party in .Juda- 
ism, and included the great body of the better 
educated classes. They believed that the only 
rule of political and social life was conformity to 
the standard of the Divine law. When they first 
arose has been the subject of much dispute, some 
placing their origin about tho time of Esdras, 
because it was then that the Jews first began to 
have interiuroters of their traditions j whilst 
others place it at a period shortly before tho 
time of Glirist, and others, again, referring it to 
the time of the Maccabees. At first tho Phari- 
sees were tho priests of Judaism, tho reformers 
of the second century, before tho appearance of 
tho Saviour, and suflfered much persecution, 
which they boro with undaunted courage and 
unfailing failh ; but in course of time their creeti 
and practice bocamo formal and intolerant, 
resting on tradition and observances, which 
drew upon them the stern reproof of Christ. 
{See Cn.AHiDiJT.) Their doctrines may bo thus 
briefly summed up : They believed that all things 
were done by destiny— t.c., with God’s fore- 
knowledge, and in conscqueiioe of his immutable 
decree, the will of man still remaining free and 
unafifectod. They owned the immortality of tho 
soul, a resurrection, and a future state ; and also 
held the doctrine of angels and seiiarato human 
spirits. Some have supposed that they bolicved 
in a kind of metempsychosis, or transmigration 
of souls. The Talmud enumerates seven classes 
of PhariseeB. 

PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OP 
GREAT BHlTA.lN, far-ma- 8 u'-U’kal {Gr.yphar- 
makeutikoeY-^A. society founded in tho year 1841 
by private enterprise. It received a royal charter 
of incorporation in 1843 

ing of the Pharmacy Act. This charter was con- 
firmed ; and, moreover, it was provided by the 
Act that those persons who should pass its ex- 
aminations should be registereil, and have the 
exclusive right to assume tho title of ** Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist.” By the Juries Act of 1862, 
these registered Pharmaceutical chemists were 
exempted from serving upon juries in courts of 
justice. In 1868 an Act was passed which, after 
providing for the vested interests of persons 
already in business, re6triote<l the l^al use of the 
title of chemist and druggist,” or any equivalent 
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title* to persons Wbo have passed a seholastlo 
preliminary ** JIainiaaticm and a technical 
** minor’’ examination} an4 it intrusted the duty 
of oonductiiKg ^Ose o^minatione on behalf of the 
public, and helping of a r^i^ister of qualided 
porsonS} to the Counal of ilic Bharmacentioal 
Society. The Act>l»o limited the legal right of 
dealing in certain sehcthilcd poisons, under re- 
strictions as to labelling and redhrdhig the sales 
to registered ^chemists anti druggists, and vested 
in the Council powers to facilitate the enforce- 
ment of these provisions, as well as the initiativo 
in making additions to the list of “poisons.” It 
further provided for the admission of persona 
passing the “ minor,” or legal (qualifying exami- 
nation into the Society as associates, and consti- 
tuted a new class of “ chemists ami druggists 
members,” persons already in business, tlic title of 
** pharmaceutical chemist memlajis ” being al- 
lowed to persons passing voluntarily a “major” 
examination. An amended Act was passed in 
18(59, The board of examiners meet bi-monthly, 
and are required by the Pharmacy Aot to examine, 
without reference to where previously trwned or 
educated, “ all candidates who may present them- 
selves for examination, in their knowledge of the 
Latin language, in botany, in. meteria medicn, in 
pharmaceutical and general chemistry, and to 
grant certifical^ of comiietenoy.” Meetings for 
thediscuRSion of subjects connected with pharmacy 
are frequently held by the society, and are re- 
ported ii% tlie FharmncmHcal JourvaJ, the weekly 
orgivn of the body. The Tharmaceutical Society 
consists of three grades->-membeTs, associates, and 
apprentices ; and at the end of 1882, the members 
mid associates together numbered 4592, or rather 
more than one-third of the total number of re- 
gistered chemists and druggists in Great Britain. 

PharmuMutioBl: Sooioty of Xrdand was Instituted in 
1875, by an Act passed in that year. It has only one 
chies of members, these numl^ringSx. at the end of 
i88x. Duties and powers similar to those intruste^l 
to the corresponding British Society are vested in it. 

PHENQMBKON, /(e ncnt’-e-«c» (Or., hfti- 

noTtiaij 1 anpeat). — A term generally applied to 
some sensible appearance, more particular^ those I 
of nature, the caitsesof which are not immediately j 
obvious, as the phenomena of light, of electricity, 
An. lu menial philoeopby, it is applied to the 
various and changing statiis of mmd. In the 
philosophy of Kant, it is an object such as we 
ropresent it to ourselves or conceive of it, in 
opposition, to nptmenont or a thing as It is in. 
itself. (See PEttCEWtON.) 



portion of Sacred Writ. The occasion of the epistle 
was the sending back to Philemon his runaway 
»la ve OnesimuB, who, through the instrumentality 
of tlie apostle, had been converted to Christianity, 
Philemon is entreated to receive him back, not 
only without severity, but with the feeling due 
from one Christian to another. The apostle thon 
^ delicately refers to the matter of couipeusatlon 
for any loss which Philemon might have sustained 
through Onesimus, and pledges himself to make 
good that lots, though, as says, he might justly 
hold him deb^r for a mu# larger amount, see- 
ing that he owed to liim bis own self. Iho 
epistle conoludos with some additional expressions 
of friendly elicit nde. The style of this epistle 
has been universally adhiired as«a model of grace- 
ful, delicate, and manly writing, Luther says of 
it ; “Tim epistle showeth a right, noble, lovely 
example of Christian love.” The c])ist]o is com- 
prised in one chapter. 

PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE TO THE, 

jil-lip' -e-anz , — ^The name of one of the books of 
the Now Testament, written by the^>ostle Paul 
to the Philippiana. Christianity mMarst i>lanted 
at Philipiu by the Apostil Paul - 18 ^ A.D. ; and 
of all tlm churches plated by him, this one soems 
to have cherished the most tender concern for 
I him, and to have frequently ministort-d to his 
I necessities. When th^ beard of his confinement 
at Home, they sent Epaphroditus to him witJi 
money, and tliis epistle was written to the church 
on the return of Kpaphroditus, probably about 
tlie year 63 A.P., ana during theimprifconment of 
the apostle at Home. The scope of the eidstlo is 
to confirm the PhiUp|fians in the faith; to on- 
courap them to mlk in a manner Woming the 
psq^el of Christ ; to caution thenf^gainst the 
intrusion of Judaizing teachers, and to testify his 
patitude for their Christian bounty. This epistle 
18 written throughout in a very animated and 
elevated style, and is full of the most sublime 
thoughts and the most affectionate exhortations. 
It is remarked thac this is the only one of St. 
Paul's epistles to the ohutohes in which no cen- 
sure is expressed or implied against any of its 
members. . The genuineness of this epistle was 
never questioned till modem times, and then only 
on the roost trivial grounds by some Germaii 
critics of the Tubingen School, who regard it as 
a Gnostic composition of the second century ; but 
this theory is genendly repudiated hy all other 
writers on the subject. 

PHILLPPTKS, a Bumiait sect, 

named after their founder Philip Pustoswi&t, who, 
with his followers, emigrated from Btissia late in 
the 17th century, and settl^ ip Polish Lithu- 
ania and Bast Prussia. ( 5 cs BasKOtNIKS.) 

PHILO JTUDiEUS, THEOLOGY ANI> 

PHHiOSOPHy OF, Jewish 

Greek writer of remavkshle bom at 

^emtndria about the time of the birth of Ohriit, 
is the author of a roU^ons and philosophical 
system, vrhich has greatly infiueaocd both Jeww 
and Ohristians. He was a aealens champioii of 
J udaism, and mamtained that thn dlyinity taimb^ 
by the Jewish law wak.ihalnuiis ahd teat of all 
true philosophy. He tan^ #at God %as 
perfect God, heinghawite ai^'tnieireatedL be 

cannot be compiiM sn# any emtedt^^ He 
c^^munioates with man er avig^ 

who have degi^ Of settle »re #e 

of the prophets and shmtaof the people of 

^ael, ot;^ aitt hsade sspiessnifttisei of 
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the different nations. All these intermediate 
essences are comprised in the iitij/os,— -who created 
man, and through whom man participates in the 
image of God. Tno philosophy of the Stoics is 
identified with the Mosaic ethics, the ideal of 
whicli is moral purity, veneration God, 
righteousness of conduct, and love of nian. Man 
is immortal, but there are degrees of hapinness, 
the perfect itian rising to enjbym^t in oneness 
with God, while others onlv live through all 
time. There is tvyjieU and no d^il in this 
system. Without distiiait Mesritinie ideas, 
Philo Judieua appears to hayC believed in the 
apTiearance, at settle future time, of an extra* 
ordinary person who would gather together the 
di8i>er8ed Jewish nation,' to form a happy and 
prosperous community.' 3©me of the works of 
this writer are lost ; but of, those which remain' 
there have been numerous editions and transla- 
tions published in Franoo, Geneva, Germany, and 
England. The remarkable “powers of intellect 
and imagination displayed oy this writer, and 
his brilliant style, have gained for him tho name 
of the Jewi^ato. 

PHI LOW) PHY, jK-os'-r>-/c (Gr., joMu- 
sophia^ from phileOy 1 love, and sopkia, wisdom). 
-‘fTlic origin of the term is attributed to Pythago- 
ras, who, in place of aalling himself sophos, U 
wise man, assumed the more modest title of U 
lover of wisdom. The term was commonly used 
to include the three great branches of knowledge i 
via., jihysiea, ethicB, and dialectics, or meta* 
physics. In the present day, philosophy is used 
ratlier indehnitefy in several senses. All philo; 
sOphy is knowledge, but all knowledge is nob 
philosophy.. Knowledge is *of two kinds — j 
(r) the knowwlge of a thing is cajlcd historical or 
empirical knowledge— the knowledge of the fact ; 
and (2) the knowledge why or how a thing is 
called philosopliical, scien tific, rational knowledge,. 

knowledge of the cause. Phiioso^ioal 
knowledge, then* in its widest sense, is the 
knowledge of effects as dependent on their 
causes : and hence all sciences occupied in the 
research of causes, may be viewed as so many 
branches of philosophy. In a more limited 
sense, the term philoso^y is used to denote the 
science of mind by way of pre-emineuce, as 
being the highest of all knowledge. In fact, 
there are not a few of the special sciences that 
can only be consld^ed as the science of mind, in 
particular aspects, or In special applications ; 
and there are none of tlmm that do not suppose 
it as their preUminary, and borrow from it their 
light. Thus, logic is tho science of the laws of 
thought ; ethics, the aelenoo of the laws which 
govern our moral nature; ndtitins, the science' of 
man in his social and edvi! relations. The fine 
arts have th^ foundation in the theory of. the 
beautiful ; and o«en reti^^on^ theology itiA is 
‘ not independent of the same nhilosophy. Yi^th 
us, iho term philosophy is use4 in a much greater- 
Variety of connections than among other nations. 
Thus we have..ntot otdy natural philosophy at 
physios, the phdoaophy ol b^tory, 4 a* 3 but also' 
the philosophy of mahuto^s^/of agrioaltwre, , 
of oebkmy, Ac; IStmmy 

t^io, and m vm,Qtiw«ps<M setonees talma an 
in diflhuunt party of tins . 

9ehod« «C Ph|loesyhyy-*The ehl«(r> eshia^ Of the 
CMlm weve the iyae 9 »reep^^liolmded^^^ 

943 The modem ssrstems m deesftoed' iui^ 


about xo9« ; National, or JndKctice, i6»4 ; 
CurkiU^n, 1560; or Pietmpliiae, 1690; /doctiis- 

1710: 1710 ; C-nnifion .sVnwi, 1750 ; Traws- 

cend^nUdt 1770; SaimtifiCf jBoo; AbiitUvit Jdmtity, 
AMnfa maiism, i^io\ UHUldnun, 1700; 
P 69 iUde, iSjo ] and the recent school of iimUstn anti 
iStol/uiUnL f 

PHl^NOLOGY, Yrc-nor-o-yc (Gr., phren^ 
tho mind, and fopoa, discourse).— A system of 
philosophy^ which professes to find in tho out- 
ward configuration of the skuU an index of the 
faculties of tlio mind. The founder of tins 
system was Br. Gall, a Gutman physician (175^?- 
1828), and he was followed by two very able meu, 
I)r. Spurxhc'im and tho late George Oorabe of 
Edinburgh, Phrenology maintains that each 
faculty of the mind has a i^ticular part of tho 
brain for its organ; and that, c^(^m paribud 
(other things boiug equal), tho strength or i>owcr * 
of each faculty depends upon the sixe of the pait 
of th<ri brain approi>riatea to it. It is also held 
that tho brain is double, each organ existing in 
both hemispheres of the brain. In judging of 
the organs of various individuals, there arc other 
elements besides size to bo taken into account, as, 
for instance, the temperament of the individual, 
general hejilth, education, &e. With a ncrvfua 
or saneuineous temp^amorit, the mind will act 
much more vigorously than with a lymphatic or 
biUous one ; in vigorous health the brain, like 
the other physical Organs, U in general moro 
active and capable of greater exertion ; wliile an 
educated or exercised brain acts more vigorously 
than one tliat lias been little cultivated Phreno- 
logy also asserts the principle that the cxerciso 
of ah organ improves tho nature of the organ, and 
also increases it in siat\ {See Biiain, ) The rules 
laid down by phrenologists by which to deter- 
mine what mental powers are to be considered as 
primitive or original, and to have separate organs 
for their raanifestation, are tlm following (t> 
That it exists in one kind of animal and not in 
another ; (u) tiiat it varies in the different sexes of 
the same sxiecies ; (3) that it is not proportionato 
to the other faculties of the same individual ; (4) 
that it does not maidfest itself simultaneously 
wdth tho other faculties— ir., that it appears or 
disappears earlifit or later than they ; (5) that it 
may act or repose singly ; (d) that it is In- 
dividually propagated in a distil manner 'fimm 
parents to children ; and (7) that it may singly 
preserve its proper state of health, or be affected 
by disease. In accordance with these ruleO, Gall 
enumerated nearly thirtv primitive mental facul- 
ties, which have since been augmented by his 
succestors to thirty-five. TheM faculties aro 
divided into three classes— the intellectual or 
perceptive, the sentiments or emotions, and the 
animal propensities. To the first of these is 
assigned the anterior portion of the head ; the 
second ooeupios the miadle and upper ; while the 
posterior region and the oerebellttm are assigne^l 
to the third and lowest dividon. When first 
madeimblic, the doctiines of phrenology attracted 
much attention, and were aupporM by many 
writers of great ability ; but the defective mentM 
philosophy and the phymoh^cal ohjectums de- 
stroyed its claim to be called a science, and it 
has now fallen into the hands of kotwers and 
so-oalled “ professors..*^ 

PHYSICIAN, (Or., piumkoty 

from jAufiSy nature. In 1432, iae tmtvsiraitiee 
pro|>o8cd that Parikment sbditkt wmt that 
no one should practise medicine unless he had 
studied at cme of the nnireisitiesi find was 
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At least a Bachelor of Physio ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether it over becamo law. In the third 
year of Henry. VII, (1511), an act was passed 
« fnv fi.^j ap3>i)ii^tin^ of uby^iclan° 

L it was onaoted that 1 


for the ap3>i)ii^tin^ of ubyelclans and surgeons,’^ 
in which it was onaoted that no person within 
the city of Xtondon, nor within seven miles, of 
the same, shall take upon him to oxeroiso or 
occupy”, as a physician, except he be first ex- 
amined, approved, and admitted by the bishop 
of London or by the dean of St. Paul’s for 
the time being, calling to him or them four 
doctors of physio j ** or beyond these limits with- 
out license from ihe^bishop of the diocese, or his 
vicar'general, siniilarly assisted. It further pro- 
vided that neither this act nor anything therein 
contained be prejudicial to the universities of 
Oxford and Oambiadge, or cither of them, or to 
any privilegos granted to them. In 1522 another 
act was passed, by which the examination of 
pliy»icians was taken from the persons appointed 
for that purpose by the former statute and re- 
posed in the newly^constituted Oollege of Physi- 
cians {»ce PhystoiaNH, COLt^GK OP), and since 
that time the legislature has seldom interfered on 
the subject. The universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Dublin, Edinburgh, &p., possess the right 
of conferring dwees in medicitio ; and by 17 & 
18 Viet, c. ti4, bachelors and doctors of medicine 
of the University of London can, by virtue of 
their degree, without any further examination or 
license,' practise physio as fully in all respects as 
may bo done by any bachelor or doctor of medi- 
cine of either of the universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge provided, however, that the privi- 
leges thereby conferred shall not bo construed so 
as to extend tothoptaotlcoof surgery, pharmacy, | 
or midwifery. In 1858, a now medical act was 1 
passed for consolidating the various medical cor- 
porations of tlic tTniteu Kingdom, and enabling 
persons requiring medical aid to distiuguish 
qualified from, unqualified practitioners. 

PHYSICIANS, ROYAL COLLEGE 

OF.— In the toiitli year of Hemy VIIL, a royal 
charter was gfaiitod for erecting a corporation of 
physicians in London, which was confirmed by 
14 A IS Henry VIII. o. 5. In virtue of such act 
and charter, a^ perpetual college of physicians was 
established, with a Constitution of eight elects, to 
be renewed as need should require, of whom one 
was to be annually elected president. Subse- 
quent charters and acts of parliament extended 
and confirmed tho privileges of this body. The 
constituted officers of the college are the eight 
elects, one of whom is president, and the four 
censors or governors. The duties of the elects 
are very slight, being chiefly confined to filling 
up vacancies in their own number and electing 
one of themselves to be president. The ex- 
aminers for membership are the president and 
censors. The government of the corporation is 
vested in the president and fellows only, and tho 
members of the college are alone eligible to the 
fellowship. The examination for membership 
takes place four times a year. All persons who 
have been ^difiitited as licentiates, or extra- 
licentiates of the are entitled to bo ad- 

mitted nvembers of ibe college, provided they 
have obeyed the bjf'e-laiws, and do accept such 
memboishiw boooi^iug to the bye-laws. Every 
candidate for membership is required to be at 
least twenty-five ybars of age, to have been en- 
gaged durirjkg five ifi^ars in the Study of medicine 
at some rccoguisw.OoUoge ot; school, and to pro- 
duce satisfii ^ - - ^ - 


necessary braucihes. He is required to give 
fourteen days^ notice to the registrar 'of his in- 
tention to present himself for examihation, 
accompanied with the certificates and testimo- 
nials required by the bye-laws. No candidate 
can be admitted to examination who it engaged 
in trade, or dispenses medicine, or* is Under en- 
gagement witli. any chemist for the supply of 
medicine, &o., nor who uses for the sake of gain 
any remedy which be keeps secret. The ex- 
aminations are both vivd voce and written. 
Every candidate, approved A y tho oe^ors’ board 
is proposed at the next general meeting of fellows, 
and admitted by voice of the majority,' jiho vot- 
ing being hy baaot. The foe for membership, is 
£31 108. Members li^ve the use of the library 
and museum, subject to certain regulations, and 
are admitted to all the lectures. Every candi- 
date for tho college license is required to. bo of 
twenty-one years of age, of moral character, and 
produce certificates of having studied mediclno 
for four years at some recognized medical school, 
and to have paDsod a preliminary examination in 
general education. The examination extends 
over the various branches of a medical education, 
and tho fee for license is £15 158. There is also 
a class of eitra-licentiates, who are examined by 
tho ci^lego, and entitled to practise throughout 
England and ’Wales. About the middle of the 
tytli century, Dr. W. Harvey was a groat bene- 
factor to the institution. Ho built a library and 
public hall which ho granted for ever to tho col- 
lege, with bis books and instruments. Tho 
college was afterwards held in a building in 
Warwick Lane, near St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
it continued till 1825, when the present building 
in Trafalgar Square was erected by Sir K. Sniirko. 

Eoyal Oollege of Physicians, Edinburgh, was founded 
in 168 r. 

College of Phyiioians, Dublin, loundod l^ovember, 
1667, and Tt;incorporated, 1693. 

PIARISTSy|}c'-a-mfr. — A religious congre- 
gation for the education of the poor, known also 
as Seolopini^T “Brethren of the Pious Schools,” 
founded at Home in 1599 by Joseph of Calasanza, 
a Spanish priest. The bcJiooI established by him 
increased in importance, and in 1617 Pope Paul V. 
approved of the society as a religious congrega- 
tion. Four years afterward.^ Grregory XV. consti- 
tuted it a religious order. After the suppression 
in some parts of the Continent of tho Society of 
the Jesuits, many of its members united them- 
selves with the Piarists. There are communities 
carrying on tho work of the order in Spain, Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, and Poland, 

PICARDS. (<Si?c Ajdamitiss.) 


olry m^dence of having studied the 


PIEPOWDER COURT, mV-penif-dcr (Ft., 

pied pmdftmt dusty foot). —A court formerly 
heltjUn faiJ'S and markets to administer justice hi 
an off-hand fashion to buyers and sellers, and all 
comers, tho persons dealt with being mostly 
pedlars and wandering vagabonds. By a statute 
(17 Edw. IV.) passed m 14^7, the court had juris- 
diction in tho precincts of the market to which it 
might belong. 

PIETISTS, pi^e-fisres piety).— 

The name given to a sect of the Lutheran Church 
in Germany, established at LSlpsio about 1689 by 
James Spener, a professor of theology. They 
did not separate themselves from the Chiirch, but 
instituted meetings, and preached against the 
coldpess and formality that wore ttfen prevalent. 
After a time, the moveihent sabeided ; but tho 






PIRACY 


term Retist is still Wdrin Germany contemptu- 
ously, in sometlunig.^'‘]^me as Metlio<^t k 
by some persons uiwd here. 0 

PILQKIMACE, (Lat, pere* 

ffrimiSt a stranger).— A jburney taken for the 
purpose of visiting holy plaoes,, pr places haUoived 
by religious 'associations. The oustom of mak* 
ing pilgrimages appears to have orieluated ve^ 
early, probably about the sitl or early in the 4th 
century.' Helena^ Constantine’s mother, w© are 
told, proceeded on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and built the ohuroh. of the Holy Bepulehre ; 
and^ towards the end^ of the 4th oentury the 
practice became common. In course of time it 
greatly increased, and other places besides 
Palestine became objects of pilgrimage : 
as Kome, I^oretto in Italy, and Compostella 
in Spain. From the custom of celebrating 
festivals in honour of martyrs at their grAves, 
many of tliese became noted places of pilgrimage. 
The pilgrim’s garb was a gray or brown gown 
and a broad-brimmed hat, with a long atai)^, 
round at one end and pointed at the other, and 
his pouch was a hollowed gourd, Tlie 
notoriously disorderly and immoral conduct of 
the pilgrinre frequently called forth the animad- 
versions of the Church. . The difficulties that 
presented themselves to pilgrims to the Holy 
Laud, after it had come mto the hands of the 
Saracens, and the cupidity of the rulers, led to 
the Crusades. In 1004, 7,000 pilgrims accom- 
pauLed Siegfried, archbishop of Mentz, and other 
German and French bishops, on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, and of these only 5,000 returned. 
In Kngland, previous to the Reformation, 
pilgrimages to the shriiies of popular saints were 
ro^larly made, and rich presents offered. Pil- 
grimages have long been ©ncourag^ and re- 
commended by the Roman Catbolio Church, and 
have frequently been enjoined by way of pen- 
ances. Shiee the jubilee was instituted in 
1300, Home on such oocasions has been much 
frequented by pilgrims^ In recent times, pil- 
grimages have been made to Iiourdes, La Balette, 
Pontigny and Paray la Moniale, in France, where 
Roman Catholics believe the Virgin Mary has 
appeared within the last few years. With the 
Mohammedans, also, pilgrimages are an im}H)r- 
tant religious servic#; and it is enjoined in the 
Koran, on every good Mussulman who possibly 
can, to make at least oue pilgrimage to the 
tomb of the Prophet at Heoca. There are other 
boly places, particularly in Persia, which 
annt^iy attract immense crowds of pilgrims. 
The Hindoos have, likewise, their places of pil- 
grimage, tho most oelebrated of Which is that of 
Juggernaut;, the statute of ih© idol being, at 
certain periods, brm^ght out mounted on an 
etiorinous oar, and dragged along amidst crowds 
, of pilgrims, who^sort thither on such occasions 
from all ports qjfHindoatan. 

PILGRUUAOS of GEAOa-A name 

assumed b/ iM i^e north of 

England whb oppo^ihedissqlutidnof the monas* 
tones. It Ji^imnshire; in .B^pf<^ber, 

1536, ' «*!a mMith 

carried baimem jpis'^idnch w^'d^icted the 
wounds of’ the^ 

pressibn hkrOT ‘abd the , 

nropferty of thMwrol^i < by 
Lords Utimw^Harcey ^d'afcrodp,iu$d*t^^ afeh- 
bishop of Yplfk j and Yort^ ! 


shire, Durham, Lancashire and other northern 
counties. They took Hull and York ami somo 
smaller towns ; but the Duke of Norfolk, who 
was sent to suppress the revolt, prevailed on 
them to disperse. Ifiarly iu the next year (^537) 
they again took arms, but were promptly sup* 
prised, and the leaders (including several 
abbots) and many others were executed, 

PILLAR SAINTS. {See Ah^OHOiiiTga.) 
PILOTS, LAWS i^:;latjng to.— 

The rules and regulations affecting pilots are nu- 
merous and complicated, so that we oauhot enter 
upon them here; but they are contained in the 
Merohant Shipping Act, 17 and 18 Vic. c. 104. 
Pilots require to be found properly qualified and 
licensed. After a pilot is taken ou board, if the 
master is by law obliged to do so, the master Las 
no longer any command of the vessel till she is 
safe iu harbour, and the owners are not respon- 
sible for any loss or damage that may arise from 
her mismauagomoiit. uuIcsh it appear to have 
arisen from the neglect or inisconduut of the mas- 
ter or crew in obeying the- orders of the pilot. 
There are, however, cases in which it is lawful, 
and even necessary, for the master to interfere 
with or 8ui>ersede a pilot; in which cases, of 
course, the responsibility of the pilot ceases. But 
if it bo optional for the master to take on board 
a pilot, and he do so, the pilot is regarded as the 
servant of the owners, who are responsible for bis 
conduct. If a pilot shall negligently lose a shqi 
undej^ his care and be convicted, lie shall bo for 
over incapacitated from acting as a pilot. The 
Wfces payable for pilotage are fixed V Act of 
Parliament. Pilots are associated in guuds. {See 
Trinity Housk.) 

PIRACY, pi**ra-9e (JAt., pirdta. Or,, peir- 
atP#).— Acts of Jobbery and doinOdation upon the 
nigh seat : an offence against the law of nations.. 
By the Common law of England, the crime of 
piracy is not limited to the high seas, but may ^ • 
committed in o^ea? places where tjm Admiralty 
has jurisdiction. There are some, offences which 


are miule pirhey by statute s' as by « Geo. I. c. 

ith known pimtes, or fumishing 


34, the trading with auvwu or ivirmsaing 

thorn with stores or ammunition, or fitting out 
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any vessel for that purpose, or In anymse con- 
sulting, combining, confedeiating^ or correspond- 
ing with them; also by 5 Geo. IV. c. 113, if any 
British subject shall, within the jurisdiction of 
the Admiralty, knowingly convey, or assist in 
Convoying, persons as slaves, or to be dealt with 
as slaves, or ship them for that purpose, he shall 
be deemed guilty of piracy, fclouy, and robbery. 
Until lately, by the law of England, the punish- 
ment for piratical offences In general was death ; 
but this severity 1ms been relaxed, and now, who- 
ever shall be convicted of any offence amounting 
to piracy, and made punishable with death, is 
liable to be sentenced to penal servitude for life, 
m any term not less than fifteen years ; or to be 
imprisoned (with or without hard labour) for any 
term, of not more than three years. iSie most 
x^coept Te^lation on the subje^ was in 1B37- 
Tbs piratical spirit was very prevalent in earjy 
times, and, indeed, it is oiuy recently that the 
asoendency of the law has been secured, and 
plague roeted out of •Europe. By the’knr df 
hations, every one baa a fight to pursue and; ex- 
terminate pirates without auy previous ' 

tioft of war; but it is not lawfiff id" MR 'tl^m 
without trial, except in battle. '‘^Thoso' who 
surrender, or ard taken prisoners, mpit be tried 
imd aegli wRh according to ^ 
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PISA, pe'.OT, OOUKCIL OF.-A counal 

Ikeid PiAjfc, in March, x^, for the purpose loi 
aartoHng the unity nf the Church, which had 
been interrupted by the rival claims of the com- 
petitors for the Papapy. .After long deliberation, 
both the rival Poppa w^e pronohnoed sahismati- 
eal, and wore de]:)0SQd, Cardinal Peter Phikrgi, 
being elooted, '^th the, title Alexander Y, 

PISCINA, stone basin placed 

in Roman Gath^ie Ohnrches, in which the priest 
washes bis hands and rinses the chalice at the 
oelebration of the mass. The name was given 
by the Romans to the largo basin, or pond, in the 
batlis containing tepid wafer. j 

PITRI, pi' -tri (Sanscrit, father).-^In the I 
Hindoo mythology, the name is extended from | 
the more hteral meaning, deceased ancestors, to 
an order of divine beings, who receive the spirits 
of those mortals for whom the funeral rites have 
been duly parfoimed. 

PITT ADMINISTRATIONS. ^In 

December, 1783, William Pitt, second son of the 
Karl of Chatham, not then ouite twenty-five 
years of age, became the head of an admimstra- 
tioii, with the ofiQoos of First Lord of the IVcosury 
and Chancellor of the Excheemer, succeeding the 
Coalition Administration. He resigned in x8oi, 
formed a second admtQlsti*ation in May, 1804, 
and retained ofiioe until his deaths January 23rd, 
1806. 

PLAOUFS OF EGYPT. — ^Visitations of 
great disasters (not all bodily diseases) on the 
Kgyptiaiw, to compel Pharaoh to accede to the 
demands Of Moses and liberate the Israelites. 
They were 10 in number: (t) turning of the water 
of the Nils into blood ; (2) bringing up of frogs 
from river ; (3)~ the appearance of innumer- 
able lice (more i^bably gnats or mosquitoes); 
fo) dies, perhaps gad-ilies ; (5) murrain upon 
cattle ; {6} bomi on men and beasts ; (7) hail, 
which deatre^ed men, oattlo^ and on^s; 
(8) iloousts; ](^\ 4 arkneB 8 ; (10) destruction of 
the firstdmrn .of men and beasts* The story of 
the plsgues ii irelated in the Old Testamexrt, 
}iook,lhmdur* 

^PLAINTIFF, person ^ho 

xnaUktains a ciril action against another. In 
jEfcotland, thel!era ** pursuer” is used. 

PLANETA, The Oreek name 

of the ecclesiastical vestment now known as 
Chasuble, (filee Oiusuntn.) 

PLANTS, LA W OF . —a, tenant must not, 
at tlia termhiaiiou 0I his tenaiu^, remove fdants 
mowing in the ground ooonpied by him, as, having 
baootba part m the soil, they belong to tlm 
Iwn^rd. \ It is m«}y| however, that this law is 
enfolMi ha the, case of gardens and small hold- 
ings*, law idosa net apply to nursery- 
jgSMtda, m p^ts Krot^in whic^are thestodk- 
hS^tpada Cf Hsa Udmmtj who has faU power to rw> 
mnvnthfiip. 

, F^EtlLOSOPHY, pha^ton^^ii, 

Oreek philosophy 
ashion wa^estabQahed by Plato. The writings of 
and have reached us in a 
atide purity. 

Xhw^fS!nd|ih»ndl»s of many of the pieces which 
besot disputed, out on such 

as to be en-i 

to Qjttte weight* tSiair eompontion 


tended over a large part of his Ufcj and they are 
to be regarded ^^ther as marking different stages 
of his phUosophlnd development than as exposi- 
tions of a p^actly matured and developed 
system. They are all in the form of dialogues, 

, in nearly all of whioh Boorates is the chief speaker, 
and the exponent of the author’s sentiments. 
Not thA.,)tiiurt remarkable feature of the writings 
of Plato is the form in which they are communi- 
cated. In his we find the scientific intellect 
combined with the dramatic Imagination in a 
degree which has never beem equalled. He is at 
once poet and philosonher, and spreads the 
charms of an exhaustless^lhncy over the subtlest 
controversies of the dialectician. place of a 
formal refutation of sophistry, we are introduced 
to living sophists ; in the room of an elaborate 
system of philosophy, we meet the greatest philo- 
sophers of nia day, reasoning and conversing with 
disciples et^er in the pursuit of knowledge.** 
They arc dmCgues not merely in form but in 
spint, conducted with all the freedom and anima- 
tion of a real conversation between intelligent 
and highly-gifted men. The stern dialectic pro- 
oesses with which the stndent has constantly to 
I grapple, or© relieved by picturesque representa- 
rion or elaborate and gorgeous fable, character- 
ized by a light, buoyant humour, and inter- 
spersed with irony, sarcasm, banter— now broad 
and now delicate; with a thousand other life- 
like touches interspersod, giving the whole an 
air of perfect truthfulness. The style, which 
seems so natural and easy, when closely exam- 
ined is found to be elaborated with the greatest 
taste and fastidiousness* The leading character- 
istic of Plato’s mind is its comprehensiveness. 
The ultiinaio unity of aU knowledge, properly so 
called, aud the mutual dependence of all its parts 
on each other, is the fundamental idea of his 
philosophy. Difdectics (the art of reasoning and 
disputing justly) with Plato was the science of 
sciences, physios and ethics being sciences only 
in so fax as they connect themselves with dia- 
lectios. This science, above everything, deals 
only with the absolute and invariable. Its' 
subyect-matter consists of those transcendental 
spiritual essences known ^as ideas, mere abstrac- 
tions or generalizations of the mind, having no 
objective reality (as some have held), and answer- 
ing to the intuitions alra , general truths of 
modem science. {Se^ iDRns,) The soul could 
only have arrived/at n knowledge of these in a 
stnio oaiterior to the present, and hence he re- 
solved all knowledge into reminiscences of Estate 
, anterior to the present. In order to establish 
^ the dootrine of pre-existence, he distinguished 
I betweeu ideas drawn from the senses and those 
I conceptions which sense could never fumish, but 
I which exist in the mind from the vei^; commence- 
ment of conscious existence'. Ry thus estabiish- 
ing the existence. of the soul before coming into 
the body, he estabUshes its Independence of the 
body, ar^d, m oona^uonbo, its immortality. 
From these ideas of the! spuL it followed natur- 
ally that its residence ti!i^!ba4y is dn evil, and 
that the pbebonuna pf .sense between 

the^inm|, andtfafifecAb^l^^^^uea^e ^n- 

^ement. TI^gtedtI>ntinetbof the phUosopher, ♦ 
therefore, is to emancipate bunsalf ^ fhr as pos- 
sible, not only from the dbimhfbnM the animal 
appetites, but also the ^(^ions of sense, 
and to into th^intcriiw refieotjoii 

iu whibh Hs mindm-b^lhimcudth Its kindred 
eternal esseonei, ^ mea% am u:e not 
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all of equal excelleuco, supreme above all others ' 
being the forms of the truo^ the beautiful, and 
the good. The noblest of that triad is the last, 
the great end of all phUosoptXio striving. This 
earth was created out of a formless chaol^ mans, 
after the model of a perfect archetypal world ex- 
isting in the mind of the Creator, and is at p^- 
feet as the tmtraotable and essenidiklly evil 
nature of matiOr admits. Plato, hosrevar, ap- 
jdied himself much less to physical inirestigations 
than to those of an ethical or dialectic, character, 
and, indeed, only attended to them in hit later 
years. It is difficult to say what idea Plato had 
of the Deity. It seems, however, that his idea 
of the good and Him were identical ; but whether 
he regarded Him as a personal being, it is impos- 
aible to say. Plato distinguishes two components 
of the soul— the divine or rational, that which 
partakes of a divine principle and participates in 
the knowledge of the etejraal ; and the mortal or 
irrational, that winch particip^s in the motions 
and changes of the body, and is perishable. The 
two are united by an intermediate link, which he 
calls or spirit. He believes in future 

retribution, exonemtes God h'om responsibility 
for sin and suffering, and sets forth in elaborate 
myths the blessedness of the virtuous and the 
punishments of the vicious. In ethics the grand 
idea is the good in Us various forms of develop- 
ment. He retains the fourfold division of the 
virtues into wisdom, courage, temiieranoe, and 
justice; wisdom being the proper virtue of the 
reason, courage of the spirit, and temperanoe of 
the sensual part of our nature ; justice being the 
principle that pervades and rc^ilates the vmolo. 
True virtue always carries with it its own enjoy- 
ment, and the virtuous man always finds his: 
Idghest happiness in communion with and assimi- 
lation to the good and the divine. Closely allied : 
to ethics was politics. The State he regarded 
only as the individual on a larger scale^the indi- ^ 
vicmal as a miniature state, hence his analysis j 
of a state is but ad enlargement of his psycho* j 
logical analysis. The fl^verning class represents 
the intellect^ the soldiers on guard the spirit 
element, and the labourers and handicraftsmen 
the sensual part. The virtue of the first class is 
wisdom, of the second courage, and of the third 
temperance ; while justice is the principle fhat 
on^t to run through, regulate, aim hannonim 
the whole. He 'makes the interest of the state 
supreme, and mer|fes in it aU the interests of the ' 
family and the individual. The education and the 
employments of the citizens are all to be regulated 
by the state. The governing class of a state 
should oonaist of philosopheis, of men vdio have 
risen to the opntemplation of the real and the 
true. It is 4 welt-kno^ expression of his, that 
state can only attaul its true end when either 
philosophers beeome its rnlers or when its present 
ruters Have learned so far as to unite philosophy 
with a si^rintendenoe of public affairs. The 
works of flato were extenrive^ studied by the 
Christian IFsthers, in the early times of the 
Church, some of Wltom asserted that he was ex- 
nresshr eoinmlssloned to Prepare the'hesilien . 

The infinesiee 

of Plato on .^e intelleots of ancient and 

tnederntimashas been very jpmai, sM the amount 
of Isimed iabotu; ^mn io the proservatimi a 
pnrOllekt has hsen oamiaiSnmttate witii the 
rest 

Platoiils leSe.—-, Plato' held th^ the sold Should 

cid^vids a per^ and lilasl Idvt between peiseae of 
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and based on moral or intellectual afitnltko. The 
p^e hM frequently been appUed, but not ImratiaUy 
witli strict appropriateiiese, to friendships hara^ 
between men and women, who advocate the danoenma 
doctrine of affinities, 

PLEADINGS, pfede'-titjTs (Ang.rKot.).---In 

law, am the alternate allegations by plaintiff 
and defendant in an action, of those inaiti>rs of 
fact whvdi oonstitute on ^le one hand the ground 
of action, and on the other the ground of defence. 
Pleadings always relate to matters of 'fact, and 
of fact only ; for aU matters of law ore judicially 
noticed by the court. Pleaders are also required 
to abstain from any statement of the ovideiioe by 
which the fact is to be eataUished ; the object of 
pleading being merely to ascertain whetlier the 

S uestion is matter of fact or matter of law, and 
; the former, to develop it in a shape suffieitmtly 
m^tse to show its general nature and import. 
The defendant is entitled to receive from the 
fdaintiff a detailed statement of the nature of his 
complaints, whi<di is c^led the declaration. If 
the declaration be so framed as to prejudice or 
embarrass the fair trial of the action, the oefeiHlant 
may ap^dy to the court to have it struck out or 
amende ; or if he denies tlie sufficiency of the 
facts as cause of action, he may lodge a de- 
murrer, and call upon the court to give judg- 
ment in his favour upon thai state o| facts. 
Otherwise, the defendant's course is to plead or 
deliver a plea, the general ^ jeet of which is to 
make answer in point of fact to the declaration. 
The plea may be eithm^ dilatory or peremptory. 
Dilatory pleas are founded on some matter of 
fact not oomiected with the merits of the case, 
and are either to the jurisdiction , showing that 
the oase is not within the jurisdiction m the 
oourl, or pleas of sutponsioa, shoudng seme 
matter of temporary incapacity to iirooeed with 
the suit ; or in abatement, showing some matter 
for abating or quashing the de^ration. The 
effect of a ailatmy plea m, if successful, to defeat 
rise particular action, leaving the plaintiff at 
liber^ to commence another in a Mier form. 
Peremptory pleas, or pleas in bar, are founded 
on some matter tendinjgr to impmh the right of 
action Itself, and their effect is td defeat the 
plaintiff's claim altogether. Pleas in bar ace of 
various kinds. In general issues, there is a denial 
of rile whole matter of tlie dedtration, or at least 
of the principal fact upon which it is founded ; 
as that the defendant is not guilty, not indebted, 
did not promise as alleged, All other pleas 
in bar are distinguished by the name of jq^Micial 
pleas. Pleas in bar are also disthsguished ac- 
cording to their subject-matter ; as pirns in justl- 
fieation or excuse, and pleas in dWharge ; the 
former tending to show that there never was any 
right of action, the latter that the cause of action, 
though once existing, has been barred by matter 
subsequent. In criminal cases, special pleas in 
bar are pleas stating some ground for not pro- 
ceeding with the indictment, such as a plea of 
former acquittal, or of conviction, or of ^don. 
In’ Seotiand a plea of panel means a plea of 
guilty or not guilty. 

Special Plesdm* are barrlsteni who prepare the pleas 
in eoBformity with the peculiar, and in many chus very 
difficult, technioal rules. 

PtiEBEIANS, pte-W-ifaw (Lat*, pfebr or 
|de^).-^The plebeians were tbs body of commaiis, 
or commonalty, of anoieDt Borne, and thus con« 
atituted one of the two great elements of widek 
Boman nariioa ooniuitie^t and wimffi gae« to 
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the earlier {teriode of Homan historjr its peculiar 
character and interest. The ancient writers 
themselves do not agree cespeotiug the time when 
the plebeians begap to f^rm a part of the Homan 
population ; but 'Ud^atover may be thought of the 
existence of plebeians at Home in the earliest 
times, however, tUey first of all appear as a dis- 
tinot class of Roman oitixens, in contradistinction 

the patricians, in the reign of Tullus Hostilius. 
Alba, the head of the latin confederacy, having 
been in his rei^n taken and razed to the ground, 
the most distinguished of its inhabitants were 
transplanteid to Home and received among the 
X>atrioiattg, whilst many of the inferior citizens 
were also transferred to Rome, and, combined 
perhaps with the subdued original inhabitants, 
formed the plebeians. The same system was 
pursued on the conquest of other Latin towns, 
and the order of plebeians which was thus gradu* 
ally foriAcd by the side of the patricians, far ex- 
ceeded them in number. The plebeians were 
citizens, but were jierfMtly distinct from the 
patricians, and were excluded from the comitia, 
the soiiato, and all civil and priestly offices of th 4 
state. The only point of contact between the 
two estates was the army, tlie plebeians being 
obliged to fight for their folio w>citizens, without 
being allowed to share any of their rights and 
privileges, and without even the right of inter- 
marriage. In all judicial matters they were 
entirely at the mercy of the patricians, and had 
no right of appeal against any unjust sentence. 
Servius Tullius put an end to this state of things, 
by dividing the whole body of Roman citizens, 
plebeians as well as patricians, into five classes, 
according to the amount of their property, and 
formed the whole body of citizens thus divided 
into a great national assembly called comUa4m 
mweimuSi or comiHa centuriata, in which the 
plebeians met the patricians to a certain extent 
on a footing of equality, although the votes were 
arranged iii such a way that it was always in the 
power of the wealthiest classes to decide a ques- 
tion before it was put to the vote of the poorer. 
Dviring tlie reign of the Tarquins, the plebeians 
lost all they had gained by the legislation of 
Servius Tutlius ; bat during the republic they 
gradually rained some advantages. Li the course 
of time, however, the patricians began to en- 
croach upon the rights granted by these laws to 
the plebeians, and the latter, becoming convinced 
th.at it was impossible to retain what they pos- 
sessed without acquiring more, entered upon a 
struggle with their opiirossors, which resulted in 
their gradually gaining access to all the civil and 
religious offices, and in the union of the two 
classes into one great body of Roman citizens 
with equal rights. 

PLEBISCITE* jiiai'-bis-Ht (Lat,, pla^isci’ 
txm^ degree of the people A term of 
modem adoption in Franco, applied to a decree 
of the nation obtained by an apx>eal to universal 
suffrage. 

PLEKISSlNG, plen'-vtk-ir^.^IntheScotch 

La/i», heir 4 up» movables. Occasionally, the term 
is applied ' to the fttrniture of a house, or the 
stocking qI a farm. 

PLOUGHATE OP LAND, phruZ-ate . — In 
the S<ioik;h law, no person is allowed to kill game 
who not own a ploughate of land (loo acres 
Soots, tis Ei^lish acres). 

PLOtFGHL MONDAY,— The first Monday 


after the Epiphany, and therefore the first Mon- 
day after the 6th of January. It received the 
name from its having, in old times, been fixed on 
as the day for returning to agricultural work 
after enjoying the festivities of Christmas. 

PLU RALISM, plu-ral^-izm. —In Canon Law, 
the possession by the same person of two or more 
ecclesiastical offices, whether of dignity or of 
emoluments. Such possession was considered 
unlawful in the earliest days of the Church, and 
was oimressly forbidden by several of the Coun- 
cils. Under some circumstances, however, Plu- 
ralism is permitted, and the Pone exercised a 
dispensing imwcr. In the English Church, the 
rule assimilated with that of the Romish 
Church; but Henry VIIX. substituted the dis- 
pensing power of too Sovereign for that of the 
Pope. The present law on the subject is regu- 
lated by 13 and 14 Viet. 0. 98, which provides 
that no incumbent of a benefice shall take and 
hold together that of another benefice, unless the 
churches are less than three miles apart, and the 
annual value of one of them does not exceed £100. 
Two benefices cannot be held by one person, if the 
population of one exceeds 3,000 and that of the 
other exceeds 500. But the archbishop has the 
power to issue a disj^nsation or licence to hold 
two together, and if he refuse to grant the 
licence, there is nn appeal to the Privy Council. 
Provision is made by statutes in 1850 and X856 
for country benefices, whore the aggregate value 
docs not exceed £500, nor the aggregate popula- 
tion, 1,500. 

PLYMOUTH BRETHREN—Abodyof 

Christian believers whose popular designation is 
taken from Plymouth, where, about 1830, they 
held their first meetings ; hut they only claim for 
themselves the name of Christians. They have 
now congregations in nearly all the chief towns 
of Great Britain, among Continental Protestants, 
and in the United States. One of the originators 
was Mr. Darby, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, which, from conscientious motives, he 
afterwards quitted ; and from him the brethren 
are sometimes known as Darbyites, Mr. Darby 
and many others seceded in consequence of a ques- 
tion beii^ raised as to the human nature of 
Christ. They maintain the doctrines of original 
sin and predestination, the efficacy of Christ’s 
sacrifice, and the work of the Holy Spirit, and 
they practise baptisip of adults, and fiartake of 
the Lord’s Supper; but they repudiate any 
church organization, or any office of the ministry, 
and allow the right of every male member to 
preach. At their meetings they await in silence 
lor some of the congregation to be ** moved by 
the Spirit ” to speak, in that respect resembling 
the Friends or Quakers. As they have no organ* 
ization, each congregation being practically inde- 
pendent of others, no trustworthy information 
as to their numbers can be obtained. 

POACHING, (jSfffc Gams LawsO 
P ODE ST A, petestaii 

power).— The title of & municipal mia|:i8trate in 
Italy. Originally it was appUra to magistrates 
with supreme authority, viceroys in , fact, 
appointed in the lath eefitury by tijo En^rox 
Frederick Barbarossai over Mijab and other 
conquered Italian towns.^ 

POINDING, Scotch law 

term implying the and lelUxiS a debtor’s 
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goods under process o( law. Poinding of stray 
cattle is equivalent to the English pounding. 

POLEMICAL, po-ltm,' 'i-halt (Gr., polenti' 
kos, from polemotf war, battle). — A term applied 
to works of a controversial character^ particiwiy 
those in divinit;jr; hence, polemical divinity 
is controversial divinity. 

POLICE, po-lee 9 * (Gr. polUeia^ government, 
from polis, a city),— A term now generally applied 
to the constabulary forces engaged in the pre> 
servation of property and the detection of crime. 
In that sense the term is generally understood in 
this country ; but in some foreign states there is 
p police force engaged for obtaining information 
regarding political offences and watching persons 
obnoxious to the government. In Athens, and 
some of the other states of ancient Greece, 
there appears to have been something analogous 
to a police; and in Rome there were several 
classes of officials who shared the duties of the 
policeman, as the lictois, sub'prefects, kc. In 
England, as early as the time ot the Saxon kings, 
there existed a peculiar organization of a 
partially voluntary character, for the suppression 
of crime and the maintenance of good order, the 
principal of each hundred and tithing being re- 
sponsible for tlio conservation of peace within 
his jurisdiction. After the Normans came to be 
establlsheil in power, tins system fell into disuse, 
and eventually the high sheriff of the county, 
his deputies, and the constables, came to be sub- 
stituted for the voluntary officers of the earlier 
l)criod. The Statute of AVinchestcr, 13 Edw. I. 
(1283), regulated the office of constable, and 
directed what measures were to be taken for pre- 
venting crime and keeping the peace. 

OONSTABLB.) * 

Metropolitan Folsoe. ->ln small towns and rural dts- 
tricts the system scorns to have worked tolerably well ; 
but in the metropolis It had little effect in, the re- 
pression of crime. As late as 1751, Fielding, the 
novelist, then police-magistrate at Bow-streut, stated, 
as matter of public notoriety, that the streets of Lon- 
don were not safe for citizens after nightfall ; and that 
lilghwav robberies, murders, and other flagrant crimes, 
were ot coinraqn occurrence, and their perpetrators 
were seldom or never detected or arrested. He sug- 
gested a paid police, under orders of the acting magis- 
trate at 13 ow- 8 treel, and In 1753 such a force, of veij 
moderate extent, was established, In accordance with 
an act passed in that year ; but such was the fear of 
the people lest this measure should lead to an en- 
croachment upon their liberties, that it met with 
violent opposition, and was soon repealed. In 1792, 
an act was pofised for the increase of the police courts, 
the employment of salaried magistrates, and the 
enlargement of their jurisdiction. Under this act, 
eight police-offices or courts were established, and the 
magistrates received salaries of £400 each, afterwards 
raised to £600. In 1800 there were only six police 
constables attached to each of the metropolitan offices, 
or 48 in aU ; 60 other constables, under the chiei 
magistrate at Bow-street, patrolled the pdncipal 
metropolitan roads; 41 formed the civil force of the 
Thames police establishment; 40 stipendiaries were 
^nvployetl in the dty of London under the corporation ; 
and there were, in addition, 843 parochial officers. 
A;c., serving without pay. The nightly watch and 
patrol In the dty ot London compiised 803 men, gene- 
rally old, often infirm, and the honest among them 
half-starved upon wages varying from eightpence half- 
penny to one shilling and sixpence pei? night. This 
state of things wntinued, with little amelioration, till 
1829, when Sir Hobert FeeTs “ Act for improving the 
Police in and near the Metropolis " was passed r a 
measure which, more than any other of the kind, has 
ten\led to the consolidation Of peace and the pro- 
tection of life and property. iSurther improvments 
were introduced oy a A y Vict. 0. 47 (1B39), which ex- 
tended the metropolitan police district to a radius of 


fifteen miles from Charing </roes, and gave jurisdic- 
tion over the river Thames and the quays and docks 
thereon. The dty of London, however, was exempt 
from the operation of the Statutes ; but similar pro- 
visions were made for it by a A 3 Vlct. c, 94, under a 
spedal commlsdoner, ana subject to the control of 
the dty authorities. The Metropolitan Police Poro^e 
is now under the direction of one chief and two 
assistant commissioners; and the detective de- 
partment la under the control of a director of criminal 
investigations. The total strength of the force (a 
about 12,000 of all mnks, and the annusd expense 
nearly £487,000. The force Is composed of divisions, 
marked by letters of the alphabet, and to each division 
is allotted a district with the requisite number of 
station-hands. There are i-j metropolitan police- 
courts, the principal, Bow-street, having one chief and 
two other magistrates, and there are two magistratee 
to each of the other courts. The city police, main- 
tained by the tk)rpoTatlon of the city of London, and 
under the control of a commissioner, number about 
830 men of all ranks. 

County and Borough Poliee.^Under the Municipal 
Corporations Act, or under local acts, a police force 
has been established In almost all of the cities, 
boroughs, and towns of England and Wales. The 
city or borough police is a charge upon the borough 
funds, aided, in a majority of Instances, by a police- 
rate. One fourth, however, of the cost of pay and 
clothing is repaid from the public revenues to all 
cities and boroughs having a population exceeding 
5,000, and to all boroughs having a less population, pro- 
vided the police force De amalgamated with that of the 
county ; such repayment, however, to be in all oases 
subject to the certltlcata by the home secretary, upon 
annuai report from her Majesty's inspector, tnat the 
force is efficient, both as respects number and dis- 
cipline. The first step towards the establishment of a 
county constabulary was made byo A 3 Viet. 0. 93, and 
3 and 4, Vict. c. 88, which empowered the magistrates 
of any county In England or Wales to appoint chief 
and petty eoustables for such counties. In such num- 
bers and under such api>ortjouinont to the several 
districts as they might deem advjtsable. These acts 
were simply permisBivs ; but by 19 & ao Vict. c. 69, 
la was made compulsory on the magistrates of every 
county, where no police force had yet been coustitutod, 
to proceed therein forthwith. In this way the whole 
country has been placed under the protection of a well- 
devised and efficient system of police. Similar provi- 
sions were made for,Scotlandd)y 20 A 21 Vict c. 72, en- 
titled ** An Act to render more efiectual the Police in 
Counties and Boroughs in Scotland.'’ The institution of 
county constabularies is, by this act, made compulsory 
on the commissioners of supply for each county ; and 
provision Is also made for the consolidation of ln4le'' 
pendent botlies of police, and for the establishment ot 
police fur neighbouring districts and boroughs Jointly ; 
and for charging one-fourth of the expense of any 
borough ot county constabulary reported to be efficient 
for the year, in number and discipline, on the consoli- 
dated fund. 

The Irish Constabulary.— Tn Ireland, the police 
force was in a perfectly chaotic state till 18x4, when an 
act was passed (34 Geo. 111 . e. 131) which led to im- 
provements of detail by the appointment of superin- 
tending magistrates, as well as to an increase of the 
constabulary force. Other acts followed of a similar 
tendency, all of which were consolidated by 6 Will. 
IV. o. X3 (X836), which empowered the lord -lieutenant 
to appoint officers and constables in the several towns, 
baronies, and counties of Ireland, and in the propor- 
tions prescribed by the act. This act was amended by 
tx A x2 Vict. c. 72, and again by so A 21 Vict 0. 17. 
The Irish cmistabulary Is organized on military prin- 
ciples, the men being armed and ocenpying barracks. 

POLICY AND POLITY, 
ie (Gr., polis^ a city). — ^Two terms which are 
apt to be confounded, but which are yet quite 
distinct. Policy is generally used to denote the 
line of conduct pursued by the rulers of a state 
upon particular questious, more especially with 
regard to foreign countries. Polity, on, the 
other band, is synonymous with principles of 
government. 
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POOOY, (Slx!.IiiaOTA»o«.) ' however, had » nwdi olesrer afweh^ion of 

^ this doctnne ; ana his * Essay on Civil Gov^m- 

Ij^COLlXlCAli po-lUf-^’kod xnant/* publis^bied in 1689, is, m fact, the earliest 

(Or,* oiAos, a house or family, and work in which the tnio sources of wealth oud 
mmaSf a law).<^Variooe definitions of the science value are distinctly pointed out. Varioue special 
have been given, some allowing it a wider, others treatises on tri^e, money, dec., had appeared be- 
a narrower sphere. By some, particularly by fore this time : as Missleden’s ** Circle of Com- 
earlier writers, it is regarded as tbo science of merce (1623) f Man's “ England's Treasnre by 
gOvernanenW and the organhsafcion of civil society. Foreign Trade** (1664); Josiah Chxlda 
According to ,M. Say, it is *Hho economy of ** New Discourse on Trade *' (1668) ; and Andrew 
society ; a soienoe comMuing the results of our Yarranton^s England's Improvement by Sea 
observations on the nature w functions of the and Land : to outdo the Dutch without flirting, 
different parts of the social body;" and M. to pay Debts without Moheys, to set at Work the 
Sistnondi considers '‘the physical welfare of man. Poor of England with the Growth of our own 
sofarasitean be theworkof govenunont, asthe Lands” (1677). A most important era in the 
objeet of political economy.” English writers, history of political economy, as ^ell as of in- 
bowever, ^rticularly of recent times, regard dustrial development, was the a^ipointing of Col- , 
political economy as the science of the wealth of bert to the position of comptroller-general of Uie 
nations, dealing with those laws whioh regulate finances of Franco, by Louis XIV., in 1662. He 
the accumulation and distribution of wealth reduced the national finances to system and order, 
among a pepplo» '‘It is^” says M'Culloch, “the and instituted a complete plan of checks and 
science of the laws whioh regulate tlie production, balances; reformed abuses in this department, 
distribution, and consumption of the products and and punished those that had been guilty of 
services necessary, useful, or agreeable to man, them ; increased the revenues of the state, 
which it requires some portion of voluntary labour while, at; the same time, he decreased the bur- 
to produce, procure, or preserve,” This definition, dens of the people, and developed agriculture, 
excludes «dl reference to what exists independ- the manufactures, arts, and sciences. In 1691^ 
ently of man, and may be obtained in unlimited Sir Dudley North published his “ Discourses on 
quantities without any laborious exertion. Tbo Trade.” first attempt, however, to produce 
earliest treatise on an economic subject is be- a systematic treatise on political economy was 
lieved to bo “ The Eryaxias, or about Wealth,” made by M. Quesnay, a French philosopher, dis- 
crroneously attributed to JCschinea Socraticus, tinguished for the subtlety and originality of his 
one of the disciples of Socrates, about 427 b. 0. understanding, and the integrity and simplioi^ 
Plato,” says M. Say, “has with tolerable of his character., His great work, “Tableau 
fidelity {MApu^liCi book ii.) sketched the effects 6conomique et Maximes ^n6rales du Gouveme- 
of the separatloti of social employments, but ment coonomique,” was published at Versailles 
solely wiui a view to point out man’s social in 1758. He Assumed, as the basis of his sys- 
oliaractec, and the necessity he is in, from his tern, that the earth is the only source of wealth ; 
midtifariims wants, of uniting in exteuaive and was hence led to the conclusion that agri- 
societies, in whieh each individual might be ex- culture is the only species of industry wtuch con- 
clusively occupied with one species of produo- tributes to the riches of a nation. Among the 
tioxi.” To Aristotle, however, the honour is due most distinguished of the followers of Quesnay 
of being the frrander of political economy in its was Turgot, afterwards GamptroUer-general of 
wider acceptation^ The expression was nmt used finances, who, in 1771, published his “ Keflexions 
by liim, and is to be fouud m the “Economics.” sur la Formation et la Distribution dca 
In his “Ethics,” he treats of the regulation of tile tUcheisess,” the ablest of the tfbatiSesof this 
individual man ; in his “Politics,” of the re- school. The “ Political Essays” of David Hume 
latiou of man tov^rds others in a social capacity, were published in 1752 ; and although he did not 
both in the family and in the state ; and in enter systematically into the Science of political 
his “Economics,” of the Tolatiou of man towards economy, his essays on interest, commerce, 
proi>erty-‘-4he three constituting, in a measure, balance of trade, public credit, the populousness 
a conneeted work, eo^ being .dependent on, and of ancient nations, Ac., are ebarooterized by 
intorwovott with, the others. But little atten- sound, enlightened, and liberal viowa, and cx- 
thm ■ was ]^id to economic studies for many posed many of the prevailing ertott and pre- 
oenturies* after the time of Aristotle, industrlu Judioes of the time. In 1767 there was published 
oocupatloiia of any kind being regarded by the in Loudon, in two vols. 4to,'“ An mquiiy into 
ondaats a» degrading and unworthy of free men. the Principles of Political Economy, being an 
The eariisat general treatise on this subject in Essay on the Science of Domestic Economy in 
modem tlm^ ie the “Trait6 de V Economie Free Nations,” by Sir James Stewart. This Was 
PoIitk|]i9.” by Antoine de Montchr6tion (4to tbo largest ond most elaborate work that had 
Huoen, Jtor5)* This work treats of, the utility of yet appeared on the subject. In 1776 appeared, 
the meoliaiueal arts, and the regulation of manu- m London, the first edition of tlie great work 
foetoma, amployment of men, the trades most Adam Smith, entitled “ An InqUi^ into the 
Impoi^t^tRiflommunlties, commerce, transporta- Nature and Causes of the Wealth ^ mtions ; ” a 
mone^, Uo* About the same time appeared work which has done more to dtiFttSe sound views 
treatises 04 naoney by Antonio Seria and Gian on political economy and l^slhtfon than aH that 
Donate Tt^bulb, oi Naples $ and on commerce hod preceded it. The Science' is fo^ the first 
^ritem V Duarte Gomex and time treated in its full ext^ Mo shows iSiat 
Jiian U Enj^d, Hobbes seems labour is the reiri BoUrce.<^ Wth^ and that not 

tohavol^ one ^ first who hod anything only when employed In the oUftivt#>n of the 
mm notion, of the real source land, but also when^i^ployed fu waufaeturea 

; ftj# in hhi ‘/Z^^tbon ’ (ch. 24), pub- and commerce. Nb ilso sfaowi^ in; opporitioiL 
> Eshed H«ays« The nutrition of a oom- to the popular oifinioiis of h|!i time, that Urealth 

menw^th oonsuteth in the plenty and dis- does not ooniist bf' and^ tievUr; but of 
fitibuthm of ms^ials coi^ucing toHfo.” Lockcy the various; neoessaties^ convaniencesj and on* 
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Joymeuta of bnmau life ; thr.t it is in every case 
sound policy to leave indiyidusds to pursue their 
own interest in their own way } ana that when 
they prosecute branches of indhstry advan* 
tag^os to thcmselyesy they- are necessarily also 
prosecuting such as are advantto^s to the 
public ; aU regulations intendea to force in- 
dustry into particular channels, or to throw re* 
striotions in the way of conunerce or mann* 
laotures, being impolitic and pernicious. Mr, 
Malthus’s “Ilssay on the Principle of Popula- 
^on’* (1798) was the considerable con- 

tributloii to the science. He maintained that an 
increase in the means of suhsistonoo is the only 
sure criterion of a permanent ^d benedcial in- 
creaso in the numbcirs of a people ; that the 
danger in cveiy country is an excess of numbers 
as compared With the means of subsistence ; and 
that were population not kept down by moral 
restraint or prudence in matrimonial connections, 
vice, want, and misery must be the result. In 
1802, M. J. B* Say published his “Traite 
d’Economio politique,’* a work which did more 
in the way of diffusing a knowledge of the true 
principles of the science on the continent and in 
America than i>cihaps any other work of the 
kind either before or since. The “Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation,*’ by David 
Kicardo, appeared in London in 1817^ and is 
generally considered as the most able, profound, 
and original work on the science since the timo 
of Smith. The doctrines for which the work is 
princii)aUy noted are the theory of rent and the 
consequent theory of value. In 1821, James Mill 
published his “ Elements of Political Economy;’* 
and in 1825, J. BL M[‘CuUoch his “Princixdes of 
Political Economy.** Archbishop Whately pub- 
lished “Lectures on Political Economy,” de- 
livered at Oxford in 1831; and Nassau W. 
Senior’s treatise on Political Economy, appeared 
mthoUncifdopwrJiaATetrowiitamijnS^d. Oneof 
the most distinguished political economists of our 
time was tho late John Stuart Mill. He was a 
full believer in the. views of Xwocke, Hume, and | 
Smith, in regard to money, in those of Xiicardo ' 
on rent, and of Malthus on population. 
Political economy, then, ia tho science of the 
wealth of nations, or the science which treats of 
the producrion, distribution, and consumption of 
wealth. By wealth is meant anything necessary, 
useful, Or agreeable, and at the same time pos- 
sessed^ of exchangeable value. Some objects, os 
air or light, are useful and necessary, hut are 
incapable,. o^ b#ng exchanged; others again, as 
food; fuel, Ao., are necessary, and at the same 
time are objects of exchange. It is only to the 
latter that the term weal^ is applied. That 
quality of any object which renders it capable of 
gratifying our desires is called its value : thus 
the value of air is its power to supportJife; of 
water, to slake .thirst, &c, What is termed the 
intrinsic value qf an article is measure^ solely by 
its utility to man, or its capacity to gratify 
human desire; extrinsic, or exchangeable value, 
on tho othoc hand, is measured by its oapaclty to 
proquro us something else in exchange. Thm^ 
which am evmywhem^abundant, and r^uire no 
labour to jren^er th^ useful ^ man. have only 
Inttiusio value ; ithih^,, again, whteh derive f^eir 
power to^^gx^y humhn desifes from labour, and 
which only found , in rp^rticulax places^ have 
always^timhsngtable valho. That which givea 
exehmigeMm tb ah axtlole islabohr^ ^loh 
is the only ecjp^ce ofy wegitiiu , wealth and value 
vary inversolyf the o^e inefearibj^ as. the 


diminishes, and vtce verra. Wealthy is greatest 
where the facility of production is greatest, and 
value is greatest where tho diflfioulty of produc- 
tion is greatest. By prodpeiaon, in this scienos, is 
not meant tho production of matter, hut of 
utility by appropriating and modifying matter so 
as to make it satisfy our wants and contribute to 
our welLbeing. Production, then, ia the act by 
which we give to any object its particular value. 
The substance to which any value has thus been 
imparted is called a piquet. There are three 
ciroumstancos, tliA conjoint operation of which is 
necessary to stimulate and improve the produc- 
tive powers of industry ; (1) security of property 5 
(2) the introduction of exchange or barter, and 
the consec^uent division of labour ; and (3) the 
accumulation and employment of prOduoe of 
previous labour, or, as it is more commonly 
termed, of capital or stock. Capitol is de6ned 
to bo “ that portion of tho accumulated produce 
of labour which may be directly employeil to 
maintain productive labourers, or to^faouiatc pro- 
duction.” The fitiiess of any article to serve as 
an instrument of pro<luction, or to support those 
engaged in industrial undertakings, is the only 
criterion by which to decide whether it is or ia 
not capital. There are only three dasses of in- 
dividuals directly concerned in the produotiott of 
commodities— labourers, capitalists, and owners 
of land. Between these throe classes the whole 
prorluce of tho land and labour of every oivilizcd 
society is always in tho first instance dividcil. 
That portion of tho produce of tho earth which 
is paid by tho occupier to the landlord for tho 
use of tne nataml and inherent ‘powetB of tho 
soil, is denominated rent. When, in addition, 
money has boon expoudiKl in tlie improvemont of 
the soil, building, &o., tho money imid on tbiSf 
though commonly included under rent, is strietdy 
remuneration for the use of capital. Hence, 
after deducting rent, the remaining produce of 
tho land and labour of every coimtry must pri- 
roarily be divided between the two great classes 
of labourers and capitalists. Proffts consist of 
that produce or its value which* remains to the 
capitalists after their necessary' payments ti»i 
others have l)cen deducted, and afW the capital 
wasted or used in industrial undertakings have 
been replaced. Profits are not measured by the 
proportion which they bear to the rate of wag^s, 
'hut by the proportion which they hear to the 
capital by whoso agency they have been pro- 
duced. The consumption of any article is not 
the consumption or annihilation of matter, but 
only the consumption of those qualities which 
render them useful or clesirable. Consumption 
is thus the opposite of production, and is to de- 
prive an articlo of the value communicated to it 
by labour. Commodities are produced only that 
they may bp used or consumed.: w’d*ro<Juctjvo 
consumption is when the advantage or benefit, 
whether material or otherwise, accruing in con- 
sequence to their possessors exceeds their value ; 
and they are consumed unproductiwly when 
such advantage or benefit is less than their value. 
Tho prosperity and decay of nations depend upon 
this balance. 

POLITICS, poZ'-g.ffAs (Or., poUsy a city).— 
In its widest acceptation, this Is both tho science 
and the art of government, or the science whoso 
object is tho regulation of man in all bis relations 
as the member of a state, and tho i^licgtion of 
‘^B science. As a state is a body of men united 
together for mutual benefit, and the bettor to 
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cari^ out tlv; ends of life, politics extends to the 
various means by which these purposes are 
effected, and includaa whatever is the subject of 
positive laws. It includes the various branches 
of international law, Constitutional law, political 
economy, diplomacy, |)oUGe, &o. The political 
sciences are asual^ <livided into the abstract, or 
purely philosophical, and the historical and 
practical. 

POUTIOAL OFFENCES, po 4 it'-e^kal.-- 

Distinct ftom ordinary offences in being con- 
sidered injurious to the safety of the state, or 
involving a violation of the allegiance due by a 
subject to the aupreme authority. Among the 
Komans and other nations of antiquity, offences 
of this kind were punished by death, confiscation, 
or public infamy. In England the crimes defined 
as treaspnable or seditious are regarded as political 
offences ; but in this country political offenders 
from other countries are allowed to tako refuge, 
and are not included in the action of extradition 
treaties applicable to ordinary crimes. This 
course has beou adopted in defereuce to the 
strong popular feeling against the possibility of 
being made the means of aiding the vengeance of 
foreign despotic- governments. 

POLITICAL UNTONS.^Associations 
formed in England, especially at Birmingham, in 
1831, for the purpose of carrying the Keform Bill. 

POLL, BaXiLOt ANB Pahliamknt.) 

POLL ACT. — In 1465, the Earl of Desmond, 
deputy for Ireland, put a price upon the heads of 
many eminent Irishmen who opposed his policy. 
It was made lawful for ‘‘all manner of men that 
find any thieves robbing by day or night, or 
going or coming to rob or steal, having no i^ithful 
man of good name or fame in their company in 
English apparel, that it shall be lawful to take 
and kill those, and out off their heads, without 
any impeachment of our sovereign lord the king,” 
The kilW, who was left to his own private judg- 
ment as to whether his victims were thieves or 
not, received a ^certain reward for every head 
brought iu to the authorities. Shocking slaughter 
was the result of this atrocious law. 

POLL-TAX. {See Capitation.) 

POLYANDTRY. pohe -otn'-dre {Greek, poln$t 
many ; andrbe^ inanj.'—A form of polygamy very 
common in sciui-civilixed and savage parts of the 
world, by which one woman lias two or more 
husbands. {S^e Polygamv.) In many places it 
originates in the numerical inferiority of the 
women, arising from the practice of killing the 
greater number of female infants. 

POLYGAMY, (Gr. polyr/amia, 

from pofi!ts,,,jiaony, and gamos, marriage).— The 
state of a man having more wives than one, 
or a wife having more husbands than one, at 
the samu 'latoe. Polyandry.) Among 

Eastern nations, polygamy has existed from time 
immemorial, and was common among the patri- 
archs. It was tolerated by the laws of Moses, 
but the oustom appears to have dietl out ; for in 
the New IVstament We meet with no trace of it, 
and the passages whieh refer to marriage seem to 
imply that iw^MJgaimy alone was lawful. The 
Mohammedan .|refigion aUows a man to have 
four wives; "^he wrmtssion is rarely used 
except by tha rich, and tUa Arabs scarcely ever 
have more than^ one wife. In Thibet and a few 
other places, polyandry prevails. Among the 


ancient Greeks, at least of later times, polygamy 
was never practised, although in the Homeric 
age it seems to have prevailed to some extent. 
In republican Borne it was Unknown, but it after- 
wards was not uncommon, Marc Antony being 
mentioned as the first that took two wives. 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and others, attempt to 
account for the prevalence of polygamy in the 
East on the ground of the premature old age of 
the female sex in those regions ; the former, 
also, on the ground of the proportion of females 
being there greater than of males — an assertion 
which, though supported by the authority of 
several travellers, is by no means proved ; and 
even if true, is not at all unlikely to be the result 
of polygamy. The Germans, according to Taci- 
tus, were almost the only barbarous people that 
were content with a single wife. Polygamy has 
: not been without its defenders in modern times, 
most of them grounding their defence on the ab- 
sence of any express prohibition in Scripture, 
and others perverting texts of Scripture to 
palliate, if not justify, the practice. The most 
important attempt in modern times to revive 
polygamy has been by the Mormons. [See Mor- 
mon?.) In England the punishment of poly- 
gamy was originally in the hands of the Church. 
A statute of jldward I. made it a capital offence; 
but it does not seem to have come entirely under 
the civil power until a statute of tXames 1. made 
it punishable with death, like other cases of 
felony. {See Bigamy.) 

POLYTHEISM, pol-e-the* -izm (Gr., poftts, 
many, and tkeos^ god). — The doctrine of a plu- 
rality of gods, as opposed to monotheism, which 
maintains the existence only of one. The two 
extremes of polytheism may be regarded • as 
dualism, or the belief in two supreme beings— -a 
good and an evil, and pantheism, which regards 
all nature as but God. {See Panthbism.) Some 
consider polytheism as having originated in a 
corruption of monotheism j others regard it as a 
deification of the powers of nature. Pol3rthei8m 
differs from idolatry in not of necessity including 
the notion of forms, which the latter always does, 
whether it refers to one god or severaL There is 
no evidence in Sormture to show that polytheism 
existed before the ilood, nor have we any means 
of knowing when it was introduced; but it is 
evident that in the time of Moses the l^ptians 
were polytheists, and not a few of the provisions 
of the law were directed against this form of 
error. The Greeks add Komans acknowledged 
one supreme being — Zeus, or Jupiter — as over aU 
others ; but they had numerous lesser deities 
whom they worshipped as gods. 

POMONA, FESTIVALS OF, po-mo'-tuz. 

-“Celebrations hold at Borne and in the adjacent 
districts in honour of the goddess Pomona, oon- 
aidered as the patron divinity of garden prod,uce. 

! PONTJFEX, pon’de-fex (Lat, , jjons, bridge : 
facioy I make). — ^The ancient Romans established 
a college for the purpose of preserving and 
I cultivating reli^ous knowledge, the members 
bearing the title of pontifex^ from the notion 
that, by making sacrifloes, the way between the 
deity and the simpliant Was ** bridged/* or made 
easier to m^s. The president of the college was 
entitled Pontifex Maxiinm, They reg^ated all 
public and private religious rites and ctd^nimionies, 
directed the mode of burying tbe^di»d, pro- 
claimed days of festival, and had hare of the 
calendar. , There was no appeal , from thoir 
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decision. Modem historians consider that officials 
of tho kind were not exclusively Roman, but 
com^ion to all tho Latin States. In the earliest 
tiipies of which we have any record, the number 
iu Rome was four ; but additions were made at 
various times, until, under Julius Osssar, the 
pointilTs numbered the later emperors gene- 
rally discharged tlie functions themselves. 

PONTIFF, ponf4if. — One of the titles of 
the Pope, taken from the Roman Pontiffs. (iS'es 
POPK.) 

PONTIFICAL, One of the 

servioc'booksof the Roman Catholic Church con- 
taining those services in which only a bishop, or 
a priest specially delegated hy liim, may officiate. 
,That now in general use is the PotU\licale Roman um 
established in 1596, by authority of Pope Clement 
VIII. 

POOR LAWS, poor (Lat., pauper ^, — TTntil 
tho reign of Henry vIII., the poor of Rnglaiid 
were dependent upon private benevolence and tho 
charity of Avell-disposed Christiana ; but during 
tho reign of that monarch and his children, 
numerous statutes were passed for providing for 
the poor and impotent, pcoasioned, doubtless, by 
the destruction of the monastic institutions, 
which supported and fed a very numerous and 
very idle poor. {See Reuoars.) Tho statute 
43 Eliz. c. 2, however, is generally considered as 
the foundation of the modern poor-law system, 
and provides for the appointment of overseers of 
the poor in every parish. Their office and duty 
were principally to provide work for all able- 
bodied persons who had no means of maintaining 
themselves, and to raise competent sums for the 
necessary relief of the lame, impotent, blind, and 
such as wore poor ami not able to work. {See 
Parish.) This system continued in operation 
for above two centuries and a quarter — from 
i6or to 1834— without any material modification 
or alteration. The provision for setting the able- 
bodied to work was rendered more effectual by 
9 Ueo. I. c, 6, which enabled every parish to 
provide, or combine with others in providing, a 
workhousci The statute 22 Ceo. III. c. 83, com- 
monly called Gilbert’s Act, authorized parishes to 
appoint guardians to act in lieu of overseers in all 
matters relative to the relief and management of 
the poor, and also to enter into voluntary unions 
witk each othe^ for the more convenient aocom- 
mof&tion, maintenance, and employment of 
paupers. At length, in 1833, Parliament recom- 
mended the issuing of a royal commission for 
inquiring into the state and administration of the 
laws relating to the poor, which led to tho passing 
of tho Act 4 and 5 Wm. IV. c. 76, commonly 
called tho Poor-Law Amendment Act.” The 
chief provisions of this Act were the placing of 
tho management of the poor throughout tho 
country, and the administration of the parochial 
funds, under the su^rintendeuco and control of 
a central board, called the “ Poor Law Oommis- 
siquers,” who had power to make such regula- 
tions as they thought moper for the guidance and 
direction of the parochial authorities ; they had 
also the power of uniting several paHshee for the 
purpose of a more elfeotivo and economical ad- 
ministration of rOlieL The powers and duties of 
this board were, by 10 and 11 Viet: o, 109, trabs- 
ferrctl to* A new board^ under the tltie of ** Com- 
m!ssim>era for administering the Laws for the 
P^ief of the Poor in England,” which was one 
of thegovemmouial departments,, 4^ the pre- 


sident of which is a member of the ^Ministry. In 
1871, the duties of tho Coinmiasioners were trans- 
ferretl to tho Local Government Board, estab- 
lished in that year by Act of Parliament. {See 
Guardians, Parish, Skttlrmknt, and Union.) 
Whenever a person has gained a settlement in a 
parish, he is considered to retain it until ho has 
acquired a new one in some other place. All who 
in any parish stand in need of relief, and apply 
for it, are entitled to be relieved there. If settled 
there, they ooustituto its settled poor ; if not 
settled, its casual poor. As regards the latter, 
they may in general be removed, by order or 
warrant, to the parish where they have a settle- 
ment, and they are entitleil to relief only till 
such removal can be effected. The parish, how- 
ever, will be immediately exonerated from the 
burden of maintaining any pauper who has any 
relation competent, or by law compellable, to 
maintain him. The relations so compellable aro 
tho father and grandfather, mother and grand- 
motlicr, or children of the pauper. They aro 
liable to maintain him at such rate as shall be 
assessed by an order of the justices at their general, 
quarter, or petty sessions, and, on refusal to obey 
such order, the sums so assessed are recoverable 
by a summary proceeding before two justices of 
the^ peaco. Persons able wliolly or in part to 
maintain themselves or families by work or other 
means, and refusing or neglecting to do so, whereby 
they become chargeable on a parish, may bo 
punished by imprisonment with liard labour. 
Under the present system, out-door relief is ux- 
teiisivcly administered, and there are casual 
wards in the workhouses, in which tonqiorary 
shelter and food may bo obtained, the recipient 
being compelled to perform a certain amount of 
work in return. There are district medical 
officers in connection with every union. 

Poor Law of Scotland. —The present system, generally 
similar to the English Poor Law, was instituted in 1^45 ; 
but no relief Is i^ven to able-bodied adults, and out- 
door relief is the rule. 

Poor Law of Ireland. —The flrst law of the kind was 
introduced in 183S. There are 165 unions, each with a 
workhouse managed by a board of guardians ; and any 
destitute person has an absolute right to relief. 

POOR-RATE. (,sfee Ovbbskkrs.) 

POPE, pope (Lat., papa).— The title assumed 
by the supreme head of the Roman Oathclic 
Church. It comes from the Greek pdpas^ signi- 
fying father, and in the early Church was gene- 
rally applied to presbvtcrs and bishops. About 
A.D. 655, when the iimucncoand authorny of tho 
Church began to predominate in the West, the 
patriarch of Rpmo laid claim to the exclusive 
appellation of pope; and in 1076, Gregory ViL, 
in a council held at Rome, decreed that the title 
of Papa should be given only to the Bishop of 
Rome, the several offices or dignities uniting in the 
person of the Roman pontiff — (1) primate or head 
of the Roman Catholic world ; (2) bishop of Rome 
and metropolitan of its proWnce; and (3) tem- 
poral sovereign of the Pai>al States. On the 
subject of the Pope’s power, authority, fallibility, 
drc., even Roman Catholics themselves ere by no 
means agn'eed. The Pope derives his power from 
being said to be the suooessor of St. Peter, the 
rock they say upon which Christ was to build the 
Clhurch. In the list of Popes aooepted hy the 
^man Catholics, St. Peter appears as the first 
Pope, {See Antipopr and Rohan Catholic Rb- 
UQION. As to the mode of electing a new Pope, 
ace Conclave.) 
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Fom JoflA.— It vTAB fbr many ceBtnrles believed that 
cm the death of Leo IT. in 855, a female was elected 
to the Papal throne, the eecxet oi her sex not being dis> 
covered until alter her death. She was said to he a 
woman who, being In love with a ycmng monk, assumed 
the male habit, and gained admission to his monastery. 
She possessed great abilities, and was so learned that 
she was appointed professor, and was at length elected 
Pope. Historians now agree that tltere la not thb 
slightest tonnlhtion for the legend. 

POPBtlY.-A name given by Protestants, 
generally in a contemntitous manner, to the tenets 
and pmoticcs the t^man Catholic Church. 

POPISH PLOT. — A fictitious plot invented, 
and the accusation supported, by the reckless 
perjury of Titus Oates, a man who had been 
chaidain of a man-of-war, but dismissed the ser- 
vice for immoral conduct. He and his associates 
declared that they had discovered a plot on tho 
part of Plnglish Koman Catholics, the object 
of which they believed to be the assassination of 
Carles II. , and a general massacre of the Pro- 
testants. The particulars were laid before Lord 
Treasurer Danby in August, 1678, and several 
Roman Catholics were, in consequence, accuseil, 
and upon false testimony convicted and executed, 
among them. Viscount Strafford, who was be- 
headed in December, 1680, Oates, who had 
caused the death of so many innocent men, was 
convicted of perjury in May, 1685, and was fined, 
put in the pillory, and publicly and most un- 
morcifuHy whipped. 

POPLIN, ^p^ 4 in (Fr., jtwtpcL'nr).— A silken 
fabric woven in the T5th century at Avignon, 
and that city, having been the seat of the Papacy 
for about 100 ycjurs, probably originated the 
name. In 1775, French Protestant refugees 
introduced the manufacture into Ireland, tho 
name being corrupted into poplin. Tho fabric 
rapidly wew in favour. As now made, the 
warp IS ot aUk ami the weft of worsted. 

population op the world, 

— ;The most recent and trust- 
worthy estimate of tho total number of human 
beings in the world is that oontained in a work 
by Urs. ReUm and Wagner, tho eminent German 
geographers and statisticians, recently published 
at Gotha. As nearly all civilized countries pro- 
liare at decennial or other short periods censuses 
of the population of the states, very accurate 
results may be arrived at in reference to them ; 
and although, in such places as Africa, for 
instance,%here is much guess-work, the estimates 
moile by the b^t informetl and most recent 
traveUers hftve been carefully examined and 
collated. According to the latest date, the 
following the populations of the various 
great divisiuns of the habitable world : — 
ISutc^e, 327^743^00 ; Asia, 495,591,000 ; Africa, 
205,893,000; Aumrioa, 100,415,400; Australasia 
and Polyuesiia, 4, 23a, 000 ; Polar Regions, 82,500 
—Total, 1,133,8^,300. 

POPULATION, ECONOMICAL 
THEORIteR EESPBOTING,~In Political 
Bconomyi thA^bject of population is one of the 
most imj^i'tazi^, bnahcties of tlie science, being 
both the the end of national wealth, 

7t U, at of the most obscure 

and (jfiifioidt understand, and has 

given rise tb omoignt discussion. It 

was formerly in nhlitias tibat a country 

could not % '^er:peopTea> as it was supposed 
that tho inoahs of subsistence increased in pre- 


portion to the increase of the population, ami 
that this could never be a cause of its falling into * 
want and mUcty. Some states, therefore, a« 
thl^t Of ancient Home, took means to encouioge 
matrimony by relieving from taxation and pre- 
ferring to public offices those that married and 
had children. Others, hgOin, have maintained 
that it is the policy Of stai^ to check the increase 
of population, most influential writer of 

modern rimes on this subject has been the Rev. 
Thorny Malthus, whose views, as e^mressed 
chiefiy in an “ Essay on the Principle of Popula- 
tion,’' published about the beginning of the 
present cetttury, have been widely accepted by 
politioal economists. {See Malthusianism.) 
There are, however, so many elements to be 
taken into account, which appear to be lost sight 
of in these arguments, os to deprive them of any 
weight or importance. Tho resources of nature 
arc so bemntiful and manifold as to afford little 
reasonaWb fear for such an issue. Nature baa 
provided a thousand ways to prevent tho increase 
of the human laco beyond the means necessary 
for its Bubsisteiice. Like a careful mistress, she 
deals out her bounties with a sparing hand, but 
ever, as the necessities of her dependents increase, 
she finds means to supply their wants. Much of 
the earth still remains uncultivated or untouched 
by tho hand of man. There are immense dis- 
tricts of North America, some as large as England, 
naturally fertile and fit for cultivation, almost 
untrodden by tli^ human foot ; and tho capacity 
of the Australian colonies for absorbing surplus 
population is as yet immense. Every human 
being brings wants into world, to be supplied 
by industry, as well as the capacity for labour ; 
for who can say what may be yet done by more 
improveil means of cultivation, by machinery,. ' 
cliomistry, &c. ? Besides, the extension of the 
principles of commerce and free trade will open 
up to each other tho extreme parts of the earth. 

PORPHYROGENITUS, por'-Ji-rQ-ge-n^' 

his (Gr., bom in the purple). — A term applied to 
the emperors of the East, born wbuo their 
fathers were reigning. 

PORT ROYAL. — ^The name of a^oblebrated 
convent of Oisterojan nuns, situated near Chev- 
reuse, about five leagues from Faria; It was 
fountled in 1204, and the nuns Were of tho order 
of St. Bernard de Citeaux. In 1625 theyremoved 
to Paris, wbere, in the Faubourg St. Jacques,, Itbey 
bad a house, known as tho Fort Royal ilo Paris, 
while the house which they left received tho 
name of Port lto;rtkl dea Champs, and became 
occupied by a number of pious and learned men, 
who wished to lead a pious and secluded life, and 
were known as “ Les Solitaires de Port Royal.” 
The most distinguished of this company woro 
Claiulo Lancelot, the grammarian Antoine le 
Maistre, an advocate and one of the most ^s- 
tinguisbed orators of hig time ; Simon S6ficourt, 
a distinguislied officer; De Sacy, the efminent 
translator of tho Bible ; the two Amhuldr; Pierre 
Nicolo, Blaise Pascal, and Nicolas Fcmtaine. 
Tho mMo of life in the Port Royal WAt distin- 
guished foritsausterity. Theyroseatthreeo’blej^k 
in the morning, and after tho cOmihOQ. 
pr^er tboy kissed the ground as; a th^lr 

self-humiliation before God ^ thoft' they read, 
kneeling, a chapter from the G^elsand otke frinti 
tho Epistles, and concluded antdltet' prayer. 
Two hours in the morning ndd oiio koi the aj^- 
noon wore devoted to mantud Ubour in the 
grounds adMningliho contjpntj luid wy nibe^ved 
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with the gF^test fttrictiiess the season of Lent. 
Tiiey establish ad a. school^ which Was to consist 
of five classes, of five pupib each, the teschers 
beingf chiefly Arnauld, Lanc^ot, Pe 3 acy, Nicole, 
and Fontaine ; and they pnbliished a «eri^ 
olaes-books on Logic^ OTammar, Dreek, Ijatin, 
and Geometry, Which bear the name of the 
society. The fame that they acquired for their 
learning and sanctity aroused the jealousy of the 
Jesuits, and was the cause of a long contest that 
prevailed between the two i>arties, which at 
length led to the anppeession of the Port Royal 
des Champs, \)j a bml of Pope Clement XL, in 
1708. The special subject of the controversy was 
the Jansemstio opinions held by the Port 
Royalists. ( 5 ee Janbenists.) 

PORTE, OR SUBLIME PORTE, -The 
official name of the Court of the Sultan of 
Turkey. In the 3rd century, Mostasemi the last 
of the Abasside caliphs, fixed on the threshold of 
the principal entrance to his palace at l^dad 
a piece of the black stone adored at Mecca, and 
thus the entrance became the porte ’’ by emi- 
nenoe and the title of his court. The Sultans, 
as successors of the caliphs, assumed the title. 

PORTLAND ADMINISTRATIONS.- 
Tho Duke of Portland formed the Coalition Min- 
istry (which see) in April, 178^ ; but it was dis- 
solved in the following December, by the coming 
into power of Mr. Pitt. The second Portland 
Administration was formed in March, 1807, and 
lasted till the death of the Duke in 1809. 


PORTREEVE, port'-r«w(Ang.-Sax., 
the bailiif of a franchise or monor). — The early 
name of the official known in later times as mayor, 
or prinoi[>al magistrate of a seaport town. 

POSITIVISM, OR POSITIVE PHTLO- 

BOPHY,7)as'-t-tit> name given to the 

system or philosophy inaugurated by the late 
Auguste Comte. Humanity, aoconling to him, 
has three stages of development— the theological, 
the metaphysical, and the positive. {See Auk.) 
In the theological state man is disposed to regard 
all effects aa supernatural, as signs of the pleasure 
or dlspleasare of some superior being or beings. 
In the metaphysical stage the supernatural agents 
give place to abstract forces supposed to be 
Inherent in the substances themselves and cajiahle 
of producing the phenomena. In the positive 
stage, the mind, conwnced of the folly of inquir- 
ing into causes and essences, applies itself to the 
iUseoVeiy of those laws which regulate effects, or 
those invariable relations of succession and simili- 


tude which exist throughout nature. The mis- 
sion of positivism is said to bo “to generalize 
science and to Bystematize socialitv.” “It is a 
doctrine capable of embracing all that can regu- 
late humanity ; not a treatise onphysiced sciouoe, 
. not a treatise on sdoial science, but a system 
which absorbs oil intellectual imtiyity.*^ All 
sciences, of whstever kind, physicM or social, are 
but branches of ouo science, to be investigated on 
. one and the same method. The natural sciences 
, fiiw pf two kinds— the 0^0 abstract, the other 
special, desori^iye. The fii^ are the 
fondamenm sciences; latter aie secondary. 
Qene^l physiology and chemistry are abstract 
nqology ; botany, and mineralogyi concrete, It is 
oidy^e abstmet sciences with which Comte 
d^s. These he dividesinto two great classes— 
thefirat comprehending all the phenomena of iuor^ 

S mie,bodidb«d^e second ihoeo ol^iwized bodies, 
ut the most remarkable aspect cf Positivism is 


as a Cult, or “ Church of Humbnity.” Thu- 
Positivists now form what may be considered a 
sect, with regular cotigregational assemblogea 
and teachers and lecturers. They (irofess to be- 
lieve that the various conceptions of of 

prayer, of the soul, and of human society con- 
sidered as a whole, entertained by thoughtful 
persona of all ages, are fundameatally wtA>ng. 
Man, as wo are told by the author of a popular 
exposition of Positivism, is the aggregate of 
certain phenomena, some of wiiioh are qiiantita- 
tive—HJapftble of heit^ exactly estimated— and 
others are vital, that U, existing only aa energies 
and impulses. These impulses are eighteen in 
number, ten being principles of action, five 
means of action, and three (courage, prudeneo, 
and finnucss) the ultimate result so mr as the 
individual is conoernol, and the organs by which 
the other fifteen act upon tJie material part of 
man and so upon the outer world. These 
eighteen impulses, taken together, constitute tho 
soul, and they are all functions of the brain. 
liSxue})t as a property of our organization, tho 
soul has no existence. The ten principles of 
action are described as the affective motors. Of 
these seven are personal — the nutritive, tlio 
sexual, the material, tho military, the industrial 
instincts, and tho desires for jiower and appioba- 
tioii; the other three, attachment, veneration, and 
love, being social. A good man is one whose three 
social affective motors arc stronger than his 
seven personal affective motors. The objects of 
these social affections appear to be the family, 
the state, and the human race ; and the tiimnpU 
of good over evil consists in the fusion of man 
into humanity, tho destruction of personality, 
and the devotion of every individual to the iu- 
torcsts of all. Tho Bupremo Being is retdly tho 
abstract Humanity— the sum total of all human 
bein^, iiast, pres«mt, and to come ; and prayer 
consists in meditation, undertaken with the ex- 
press object of exciting the worshippei’s affection 
for Hurtmrity. Woman, in tho abstract, is an 
object of adoration, as the type of the mother, 
wife, and daughter; and the good Positivist 
is supposed to go throe times a-day through a 
mental process, described as “ the invocation of 
tho memory of tho dead”— an effort to revivor 
within his own brain the image of those among 
his friends and connections taken aivay by death 
who constitute to Inm tho best ropreswntatlvea of 
humanity. The civil worship*, aS the neatest 
Positive approacli to direct religious observances, 
is styled, consists in meeting in a hall, around 
which are busts and other memorials of great- 
men of all times, and meditating and expatiating 
on their virtues. Tliere are nine ceremonies, or, 
08 they might be styled, sacraments. First, tho 
new-born infant is to be solemnly present^ to 
Humanity, Then, when the tovtni years’ educa- 
tion which is to be conferred <m him by the stato 
(that is, of course, supposing the existenjc of a 
stato in which Positive priticiples are accepted &» 
law) begins, he is to, be solemnly initiaM. 
Choosing a profession is the sacrament of destim^ 
tmu Marringe is a sacrament because its prin- 
cipal object is the development of the affeotivo 
mptors. Then there is a declaration of rnttuHlp 
at the age of forty-two ; and a sacrament of 
refreoi from active life at sixty-three ; one of 
irarviiforimtion at death ; and seven years after 
death, of incotporcUioaf by which tlie deceased 
Worthy Is absorbed into the eternal subjective 
exiitonce of humanity. The priests or teachers 
are to be physiciansi authors, or artists. The 
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magniiicent soheme for estabtUhiiig several thou- 1 
sand collegea for the training of teachers, and the | 
division of all the people on the face of the earth 
into communities, numbering 3,000,000 each, is, 
we need scarcely say, as yet unresdised, and it 
appears to bo vary probable indeed that it will 
remain so. All true Positivists, we are told, use 
a calendar swially prepared, in which the year 
is divided in^ thirteen lunar months, dedicated 
res^cfcively to Moses, Homer, Aristotle, Archi- 
medes, Caesar, Paul, Oharlemagno, Banto, Gut- 
temberg, ShakesiMJare, Bescartes. Frederick the 
Great, and Bichat, the eminent French physiolo- 
gist ; and every day in the year is put under the 
patronage of some great man. The odd day of 
the year (the arrangement of lunar months leav- 
ing one day to spai’e), is dedicated to a universal 
celebration of the dead, and once in four years | 
there is a general celebration of holv women. | 
Positivism apiiears to be an absurd hash of many 
philosophies, with considerable traces of Oriental 
Buddhism and Roman Stoicism. 

POSSE OOMITATUS, poif^sc kom*~i'tai- 

tm (Lat., power of the county). — ^The power of 
the county which the sheriff is empowered to 
raise in case of invasion, rebellion, riot, ^^c., and 
comprising all able-bodied males within the 
county between the ages of fifteen and seventy. 
All such persons are bound to attend, on being 
charged by him to do so, under ptiin of fine and 
imprisoninent. It is also lawful for any peace- 
officer to raise the posse for the purpose of oppos- 
ing and suppressing enemies, rebels, &c., within 
the county. 

POSTE-RBSTANTE. (See rosT-Omon.) 

POSTING, — Forwarding passengers 
from place to place by means of relays of horses. 
In moat European countries, and in the United 
States, the facilities afforded by railways have 
almost entirely auporsoded the posting .system ; 
bub in the days before railways, travelling by 
post-chaise was nearly always resorted to by 
those persons who Were able to afford the expense. 
The name post ” is supposed to bo derived from 
the Iiatin positui^ placed, because horses were 
placed at certain distances on the routes. Posts 
seem to have had their origin among ilie Persians. 
BariuS I., son of Hystaspos, caused couriers with 
saddle-horses to be always ready at different 
stations throughout the empire, at a distance of 
one day’s journey from each other, in order that 
there might bo no delay in getting reports from 
the provinces. Baring the empire* an institution 
similar to the modern posts was established by 
Augustus among the ttomaus. In Germany, 
France, and Italy, during the 9th century, there 
existed messengers who travelled on horseback ; 
they were, however, only employed for the 

S overnment. The use of carrier-pigeons, intro- 
uced from the East, had only a short duration 
in Europe. .With the progress of commerce, 
however, the necessliy of having posts made 
itself felt, and in all the larger cities in Germany 
mounted messengers and stage-coaches began to 
be established. letters were also placed in the 
charge of travellers, merchants, and butchers, 
who rode about tne country to buy cattle. Pedes- 
trian messengers, who took charge of letters and 
money for the students, were maintained by the 
university of Tamriin the beguining of tlie 13th 
century. In the lsth oentuiy, Louie XL estab- 
lished, for his. own use, mounted messengers, and 
instituted pcst-statione at Intervals of four 


French miles on the prinoiiml roads of France. 
Bating the next century Charles VII [. extended 
this institution for the use of the oourt. The 
first post was established in Germany by Roger I., 
in the latter part of the 15th century. In 1516, 
another was established by his son between 
Brussels and Vienna, by the wish of the Emperor 
Maximilian. Charles v., on account of the vast- 
ness of his states, desired to have news as quickly 
as possible, and caused a permanent riding post ■ 
to he established from the Netherlands through 
Lidge, Treves, Wurtomburg, Augsburg, and-Tyrol, 
to Italy. After the death of Charles v., Leonard 
of Thurn and Taxis, who had constructed the 
postj was appointed postmaster-general to the 
empire. As long as the empire existed, this post 
lasted, Austria and Prussia, in 1850, formed an 
international post compact, in which, aftor a time, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and some other German states, 
joined. At first, the stage-coaches were united 
with the post-offices ; but this arrangement was 
in that country, as well as in others, greatly 
altered and modified by the introduction of rail- 
ways. {See Mail-Coach.) In France, shortly 
after the beginning of the 17th century, the system 
of ))OstB began to receive a more regular form, a 
comptrollcr-general of posts beiag appointed. The 
post was then farmed out to private speculators 
till the expiration of the last lease in 17^1, when 
the establishment reverted to the king at a time 
when it produced a clear income of more than 
11,000,000 francs. Till the revolution, which 
took away all privileges, the postmasters enjoyeii 
great immunities with regard to landed property, 
the quartering of soldiers, the military duties of 
their sons, &c. The Russian internal postage is 
very moderate, the charge for each letter in that 
large empire amounting to not more than ten 
copecks, about a^d. sterling. In Benmark, the 
post is on the German moilel, and managed very 
much with a view to revenue ; and the same is 
the case in Sweden. In Norway there is an in- 
dependent post, carried on especially by steam- 
boats, which visit the whole coast. In the 
Netherbnds, the English system of posts seems 
to be followed ; and in Holland, the French. 
Posts were first ostahlishod in the English colonics 
of North America in I639. 

POST OBIT, o'-ftif (Latin, after death). — 
A bond or security given by heirs and others 
entitled to reversionary interests, whereby, in 
consideration of a sum of money advanced, the 
debtor binds himself to pay a much larger sum 
after the death of some person, or of himself. 
A transaction of this kind is generally accom- 
panied by the payment of an enormous rate of 
interest ; and not unfrequently a court of equity 
has interfered when the borrower has been a 
minor, and fallen into bad bands. 

POST-OFFICE, ENGLISH. -The com- 
mencement of the English postal system is to be 
observed as early as the r 4 th century, during the 
reign of Edward HI. It was not,, however, at 
that perioil a public institution. By Edward IV. , 
post-houses were placed at intervals of twenty 
miles ; and in the north, a military post was 
established to communicate with the army during 
the Scottish war. There is no certain Infoima 
tion as to what time the general public availed 
thoinselvea of the benefits of this institution ; 
but it is positive that, for along time, it was very 
limited. Long before the reign of Charles I,, 

I merchants, tradesmen, and profesak^nal men 
either resorted to less aecure methods ci oonvey’ 
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anoe, or employed express messengers at great 
expense. In the principal cities and universities, 
there were messengers who performed long jour- 
neys on horsebaok or on fool, ai^ retomed with 
answers to the letters. In the middle of the x6th 
centuiy, a post existed ^ which letters wore 
carried from London to Edinburgh within four 
days ; this, however, only lasted for a brief period. 
In 1581, one Thomas Eandolph is mentioned by 
Oamden as the chief postmaster of England; 
but there are reasons for concluding that his 
duties were to superintend the posts, and had no 
immediate connection with letters. Under the 
superintendence of Mathewe de Quester, James I. 
set on foot a system of forwarding letters intended 
for foreign lands. Before that time this had 
been done by private persons. In 1632, Charles 
Z., by a proclamation, forbade letters to be sent 
out of the kingdom except through the post- 
office ; and three years afterwards he established 
a system of posts for England and Scotland, 
which was conducted aooording to oarcful and 
judicious regulations. This was followed by the 
abolition of all local and private posts, and the 
income of the post-offices was claimed by the 
king. The newly-constructed post-office was 
placed under the control of Thomas Wytherings, 
About the same time, Charles, in coiineotion with 
litjuis XllH, of France, established an international 
post between London and Paris ; while the pri- 
vate post which had hitherto existed between Eye 
and Dieppe was abolished. During the period of 
the civil wars, these institutions sulfered severely; 
but whenever tranquillity was restored, a com- 
mission was appointed and a new system estab- 
lished under Edmund Prideaux, a menbor of the 
House of Commons. He first established a 
weekly conveyance of letters into all parts of the 
nation, thereby saving to the public the charge 
of maintaining postmasters to the amount of 
£7,000 per annum.” — Blackstone. In fact, so 

I irohtabie had the institution of a post-office 
>ecome, that the posts could now be leased for 
£10,000. The most complete stop, however, in 
the establishment of a iM>st-office was taken in 
1656, when an act was pas8e<l to settle the 
postage of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 
One of the principal points in this act was, it 
enacted that there shall be one general post- 
office and one officer styled the Postmaster -general 
of EnglaJid and Comptroller of the Post-office,” ] 
The arrangements of this act were confirmed in 
the first year of the Restoration, by an act which 
was repealed in Queen Anne’s roigu. A metro- 
politan penny-post was first staited in 1683 ; and 
from 1711 to 1838 more than 150 acts atiecting 
the regulations of the post-office were passed. 
For the great radical change which took place in 
our postal system, we are indebted to Sir (then 
Mr.) Rowland Hill, who first gave an intimation 
of his plan in a pamphlet, in rao year 1837. He 
there dearly showed that the post-office system 
as it stood was costly and inefficient ; that 
partly from franking privileges, and partly from 
impolirio charges on payable letters, it had 
fallen into a weak state ; and the outlay was 
enormous, while the returns were disproportion- 
ately small. The average cost for aU letters in 
Britain Was about fi|d., while all packet and ship- 
letters coat about 20. For a single-sheet letter 
sent 1$ mUes and under, the charge was 4d. ; ts 
to 20, sd. ; 20 to 30, 6d. ; 30 to 50, yd. ; and so 
on. Mr- Hill summad up the result of these 
ch^es thua: — ** 1815 to the annual 

gross revenue of the Post-office detriment was 


§2,190,597; from 1833 to 1837 itkmountcd to 
*2,251,424. The imsitive incroaso in seventeen 
years was £60,827, averaging only £3,578 yearly, 
or little more than one and one-half per thoa$.anu : 
although in these seventeen years the incroaso or 
population had been 2^ per cent. , or 35 per thou- 
sand, and the advance in trade, industry, intelUg- 
enae, in short, of every species of material and inisel- 
lectual activity, was still greater.” The principal 
feature of Mr. Hill’s magnificent plan was that 
of a uniform penny postage for all inland-borno 
letters ami packets not excee<liiig a certain 
weight, begitming at half an ounce. The legis- 
lature, to a large extent, adopted Mr. Hill’s plan, 
and on August 17th, 1839, the important act, 2 
k 3 Vic. c. 52, was passed, which empowered the 
lords of the Treasury “ to take the necessary steps 
to give effect to such reduction, and to make 
orders and regulations for tho same.” On the 
10th of January, 1840, the uniform rate of id, 
per half-ounce for pre-paid letters came into 
operation, and has so remained. The statistics 
or tho Post-offleo are anything but complete. 
Previous to the year 1716, only a few scattered 
accounts can bo found. In 1653, it was leased 
for £10,000 ; in 1659, for £14,000 ; in 1603, for 
£31,500; in 1674, for £43,000; and in 1685, for 
£65,000. From that period up to 1733, tho 
average yearly not revenue was £97,540. In the 
Postage report of 1838 are accounts showing the 
gross receipts, charges of management, &o., from 
1758 to 1S37, Tho following solcotions will show 
its progress : — 


Year ended 

Gross 

Charges of 

April 5. 

lieceipts. 

Management 

1758 .. 

£722,4.75 

48,345 

1769 

.. 3 <^ 5.<^58 

140,298 

*779 • • 

.. 402.918 

363,670 

*799 • • 

. . jt, 012, 731 

3*4,787 

x8i6 

2 ,io 3 , 74 i 

594>045 

*837 .. 

,. 3 , 206 , 73(5 

609,220 


The first entire year of the penny postage was 
1840 ; but then letters might bo [»aid or stamped, 
or were charged double. Dijring that year, 
191,931,365 letters liaised through tho iiost- 
offices of tho United Kingdom. The revenue 
derived from the Post-office had been £1,649,088 
in 1839 ; in 1840 it only amounted to £495,514. 
In 1845 the number of letters amoutited to 
329,161,811, and the revenue was £760,588. The 
number of letters and the amount of revenue 
increased rapidly, and in 1848 tho additional 
advantage was given of a book-post, by which 
single books could be Sent, open at the ends, at a 
uniform rate of 6d. per pound — a privilege which 
was gradually extended to the colonics. In 1855 
the rate of postage for printed sheets was reduced 
to id. for a quarter ot a pound, 3 d. for a half- 
ound, and 3 d. extra for each fraction above 
alf a pound. In 18^7 it was decided that 
packets could be sent by post containing any 
number of sheets, written or printed, but tho 
written matter must not be of the nature of a 
letter, and may consist of bound books, or maps 
or prints on rollers ; such packets, however^ not 
to exceed two feet in length, depth, or width, 
and all must be open at tho ends or sides. Begu- 
lations were also made by which such paeketo 
could be forwarded to any of the colonies. 
Ad annual report by the Postmaster-General is 
presented to both Houses of ParliameDt, and the 
following information respecting the administra- 
tion and extent of business of the department is 
ohiofly based on the report for 1882. From it 
we leam> among other incidental item^ that in 
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1839, tbe year before the itttroduction of penny 
postage, the number of lett^te l>er individual of 
the population of the United l^iigdom was 3 ; 
in 1840, the year after the establishment of cheap 
postage, the number was 7 ; in 187a, when ihe 
eysteln had been in operation for more than thirty 
yo^KS, s6; and in X882, 35. The enormous 
inoreeae businoBs thrown on the de|)artment in 
the I'eceipt and delivery of letters alone is evi^ 
dent ; and when the telegraphio* money-order, 
savings-bank, and insurance work, fdl added at 
•comparatively rocent periods, ai^e taken into 
account, somo approximation to a conception of 
the extent of the department may be arrived at. 
The Gksneral Fost-o6ico of Ijondou (now the 
centre of the colossal system) was originally 
established in Cloak Lano, near Cannon Street, 
wdience it was removed to tho Black Swan, in 
Bishopsgate Street. After tho Great Tire of 
1066, it was removed to the Two Black Pillora, 
ill Brydges Street, Covent Garden, and after- 
wards (about i6go) to SirKobert Viner’s mansion 
an Lombard Street. In x829, a new and very 
large building was erected in St Martin*s-le- 
Grand, near St. Faurs Churchyard ; hut so great 
was the Increase of business that much greater 
«}>ace was necessary, and a very extensive and 
handsome building, opposite ilie other, was com- 
pleted and occupied in 1873, and is at present 
chiefly occupied by the principal officials, with 
their staff of clerks, and the telegraph do^iart- 
ment — the work eonnectod with the reception, 
sorting, and delivery of letters and newspapers 
^ing carried on in tne older edifice. The money- 
order office occupies a separate building ; and 
tho savings-bank departmont, after several years* 
•oocui>atioii of temporary premises, has recently 
been removed to an extensive range of offices in 
Queen Victoria Btr^t. Tho rapid increase of 
liusioess, and es{)ecially the adoption of the 
parcel post, now (July, 1883) coming into im- 
mediate Qp^ation, will, no doubt, make necos- 
•eaiy oonuderable additions to the buildings 
ocoopied by the d^rtment. 

OfBeisl The Pcettaaster-deoeval, the vespon- 

«ible head of the department, is a member of the 
niinietiy, and geoeiaUy, but not invariably, of the 
Cabinet,, fold, of course, vacates bis office witha change 
of admhilattstloD, He receives a salary of 1^,500 per 
■annum, and is ahnwed two private secretaries, with 
mlartes of £sooand £4ooresp^ively. The permanent 
head of ibe stafl Is the secretary, who -has a salary of 
£f;,75o. Thera are, besides, coonected with the setae- 
istry'a department, a ftnaocud secretary, a third secre- 
tary, thrcM awdstant'Seor^taries, a seoreta^for Ireland, 
ano a surrayor-gsneral for Scotland. Tliera are 30 
■upertor officers in the mehcopoUtan offices, heads of 
depsortments, chief clerks, dc. ; rs surveyors, 91$ bead 
fKMtinastera, la the Halted Khagdom, and 25,086 sub- 
posttttasteni aud Letter receivers. In London, Dublin, 
and BdSahnicgh.ijlteire are r,»75 male and 3S0 female 
olerks and gnperiutending officers, and 1,103 female 
teUigrapblsh^ women employed at the counter, and in 
other eapsv^es. Of provincial clerks and telegiaphlsts, 
there are .3,095 in Bnghuid and Wales, 473 In Ireland, 
amd 793 in SttoHead. 18,055 peceons are employed as 
tffieimhiefci, lettaonarriers, sortsm, messengers, kc., 
«,373 hehsg » end there are iLipe persons 

ooenjqrlng unestahiisbed poslUons, as anxfllaiy letter- 
oarrien^ telegiaphv messengers, and porters, telegraph 
tcohetracthm handa, c0p3detB, female senranti; com- 
mhii^oalrfw ; and.'ffiem are n postmaaten ana dlerks 
In nclimles, imder dlrtciion of the Postmaster- 
Uenheal; and so ahantg ih < fffi^gn coawbries lor 
aeUecriOft «r ptiftage aod^other purposes. Altogether, 
the pmri^ce deMbmeat lor ibe United lUnsdom 
gwve emplnyatant ^ x8Ba to S&tm persona holding 
adffipin to about «».qoc 


Number and Work of the Teot-Qffl!oe.*-Ther6 sure 
In the United Kingdom 24,9x8 offices, of which 9x5 ore 
head-offiees ; and there are about 28,860 letfcer-bcnces 
and other reowtaeles for lettera. The fltet street 
pillar<box was p%wd at the coiner of Fleet Street and 
Farringdon Stmlk London, in liaroh, 1855. The 
estimated number d letters delivered in the United 
Kingdom in 1861 was 1,329,354,600; post-cards, 
1^5,339,000; book-packets and circulars, 271,038,700; 
and newspapers, 140,789,100. There are 620 p(»t-towns 
In Bxxgtand sad Wales to which mails are despatched 
dally from London^ The nUmbm of letters received 
in the Betumed Letter Ofikas, the addresses being 
insaiiioient. or the pettons to whom they ware ad- 
dressed being luidteCQverttble, wsa s,4S4>S8s ; of post- 
cards, 559»4d9 ; Of book-peokabs, 4 t 7 «> 2 , 394 : and of 
newspapers, 4t7i794l the total number being 11,130,483. 
When possible, after 03»snli»g the letters, tb^ are 
returned to the writers, and the book-pMdeets and 
newspapers to the senders. The total eatnneted num- 
ber of letters, post-cards, book-packets, and newspapers 
received from abroad in the course of the year was 
69,000,000, and the nnmber despatched to foreign 
eomztries was about 87,000,000. In one year 3^ ,345,861 
telegraph messages were forwarded. Statistics of 
tho money -order, savings-banks, and other depart- 
ments are given below. Inland revenue licenses are 
also obtained at the post-ofih^; andln xBBx-Si 2,270.834 
licenses were Issued. 


Bevenue and Expenditure — ^In x88i, the gross re- 
eeatte of the Post-Office was £9,028,374, thus divided : 
— Postage, 6,770,333 : commission on money and 
postal-orders, and value of unelakpoed money-orders, 
*'257.368 : savings-bank profits, £346,373 ; revenue 
from telegraphs, £1,654,402. The txpaacUture was 
£5.927,899 :<-rFOr postal service, includlcg money and 
postal-order business, . £3,648,721 ; packet-service, 
£637,875 ; savings-bank. £300.574 : telegraph service, 
£1,440,779. The net revenue, therefore, of the de- 
partment was £3,100,475. 

Postage Stomps and Envdfipes.— •Stamped postage 
covers were issued in 1840, and soon afterwards, 
stamps to be affixed to letters sold by the Post- 
Uffica They ore now In general use, have almost 
entirely superseded money payments, and are. avail- 
able also as receipt and triegraph atanipa They are 
provided in sheets, perforated so that one stamp can 
be easily detached, and rammed at the back So as, 
when molst^ed, to be adhipefke to the letter. Postage 
stamps affo'fd a oonvenlem means of transmitting 
small sums of money, m they .can be changed into 
cash (making a alight allowance) at any post-office. 

Meney-Ordsm.— The system of issuing money-orders 
was bef^n in 179a, but was little used qu account of 
the expense. In 1840 new regulations were made, and 
now this department IS one of the most extensive and 
useful in connection with the Post-office. Money-order 
buainess with foreigii ooimtoleB began In 1869. In fcbe 
year iBSi-Sa, 14,693,828 nioney-orders ware issued in 
the U nited Kingdom, representing a earn of £23,367,673, 
These orders are Issusa at a iow sale of eonunlsslon, 
and can only be cashed at the partlooiar office at which 
they are made payable. The m«mey order system ex- 
tends to the OQionies, and in xBSt-Ss, rax, 320 Orddrs on 
the Dolenial offices were imaed in the United Kingdeun, 
and 771*515 vtere issued in the colonies. In the same 
period, orders on foreign countries were issued 

In the United Kingdom, and 775,123 payable on offices 
in the United Kingdom were Usuedabrsad. Epoently 
Postal Orders^ payable at any post-office, have been 
issued Ctf small fixed sums, and not itkemotfoytordens 
for any amount. They must he presented fOr paysueut 
within three months irom the date of uwiiuk,nr, falling 
that, a fresh conuniision Ig ctuuged e^nal to fii^ cost. 
In tlie year to which reference hra ^n o^jkeadir made, 
4,463,030 postal orders, representing £3, 006, pry were 
issued, and the average ihsie riiey weto to dhohlofelOn 
was six days. 

Pest^office fiavlaga HBaka.--48iwinga ^8inM are now 
established at 4U mauey<ordar offiaeKi tmto iutos of 
hot -lass than one shilling may at any tlmdltt de|Kpitod. 
Not more than £^ Is received in esi^ ifihe yeaiv hor ie 
ax^ interest ps^d when the emoupt ataad^w de- 
nosltor'j acmnt reeches £350 es^neife dt totorast- 
Interest Is pffid dt the rate psk panodjppr 

mspum. 
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was i^t3,8eT»23c>, which, added to tho doposits 
preTloasly in the bank, and the .Interest thereon, 
amounted to a total of ^9,907, 355 t The repayment 
of deposits amounted to dfiio,8^533* The interest 
paid or eredited to depositorB Inihe twenty^one years 
which had elapsed aluoe the eetakHtibhieait the 
banhs amounted to nearly d&8,5oo,ooo.* Xn order to 
encourage small savings, at every Post-Oilloe in the 
I7uited Blingdom forms for the mshiug of am||i 
deposits in Post-Office Savings Banks axe now issuto 
gratuitously. Eacib of these forms, which are about 
the else of an ordinarycheque, has twelve divisions, in 
each of which a peony poatam stamp can be placed. 
When a form has thus .been BUed with tweleavgtamps 
it will be wceived at any 'PQst4>ffloe at which there is 
a savings hank as a dai^t of a shilling. la iSSz-Sa, 
£71,696 waa reeeived from this penny stamp saving 
echeme. By the Bankings Banks Act of xStot any person 
may now invest, at any Post-C^oe in the United 
iiangdom at which there u a savings bank, small sums 
in any one of the following Government stocks— Con- 
sols, Beduced, or New 3 per cents. The sums so 
invested must not be less than £xo, and must not 
exceed £100 in any one year, and the aggregateamount 
held by any one investor must not £300. The 

total amount Invested on behalf of depositors at the 
and of March, x8ds, was £875,086. 

Annuities and Asaoranees. — These are now 

•effected, through the medium of the Post-Office, at 
moderate rates. This business waa begun in April, 
>865, and between that date and the end of 1881, 
X 8,9 59 coutracts had been entered into. 

Telegraphs. — The Telegraph Act, passed in July, 
x868, enabled the Postmaster-General to purchase 
existing telegraphs. In 1881-82, the number of tele- 
graph messalges transmitted by the Post-Office was 
3Z,345,86 x. The total number of Post-Offices and 
railway stations whence messages could be sent was 
5.59S- 

Faroelf Post.— A paioels Post is arranged, to come 
into operation in August, 1883 ; and it is expected 
that It will be made extenaively available. 

POST-OFFICE, OFFENCES 

AGAINST.— The Postmaster-G^eneral enjoy# tho 
monopoly of oarrying letters ; but that privilege 
does not extend to printed books or newspaprs. 
A letter, however, be sent by a private 
friend or meseengev,;ana legal writs, merchants* 
letters, sent by vess^s, or along with gooiU, are 
excepted. But no person is permitted to collect 
and send theso excepted letteis, for that would 
he infrinjdng the rights of the Post-Office. The 
penalty for an ofifenoe of this kind is £5. Any 
person employed by tihe Post-Office who steals a 
post letter is guilty of^eloi^, and liable to severe 
puniriuneut ; and receivers of letters improperly 
taken or stolen are also guilty of felony. Who- 
ew atealg, secretes, or destroys printed papers or 
newspapers sent by post oommits a misaeamean- 
«UT ; and delaying the delivery of a letter or 
tele^pbic meaiage, or disclosing the oontents, 
is also an offenee. 

FOST-^OFFrOE DIRECTOEY. {See 
DaamoBtm,} 

FfeSTAIi international OON- 
TENnON.^A Congress of representatives of 
all the great BNir<^iBan powers, and the United 
ffitates of North Amerioa> ntot ait Berne in Sep* 
ien^» 3^74, Aod A ofto^ntion agreeing 

FOSTtJXiATE} (ZaA, I 

.4e?na9id>«T;^*fcJl^m «nd Gaomet^ Is aome^ 
etbiftg fuutomed dr lalcesi for nanted, in order to 
prove someriilng elso. KantA poatobte is a pro- 
|9orithiA tirhose toitidniy SsitstorpcnAtod wirii that 
icd ah<^er. eio that yon nmst rejhc^^hiht otbev or 
at iljip time.rihat it sup- 

{toscs* Hw thtoe pdslhlates of praoiieal msba 


are freedom, immortality, and Ged. In Geo- 
met^, the three postuiatoe of Kuolid are— a 
straight line may be drawn from one point to 
another ; a liueAiready drawn may bo produced ; 
and a circle may be described from a given centre 
with a given radius. ^ 

POSTULATION, pM-tU'tai'-ehun (lAt.» 

an asking).— ;^In Canon Law, a presentation or 
recommendation to a superior, to whom tlie right 
of appointment to any dignity belongs, in favour 
of one who has not a strict title to the ax)puint- 
ment. 

POSTURES, poa^-turiB (Lat., porifum, a 
placing), — term applied in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters to the attitude oosorved in public worship, 
and also used in connection with private worsiiip. 
The ancient OhristiauB assumed four postures in 
their prayer— standing, kneeling, bowing, and 
prostrate. 

POT -WALLERS, OB POT-WALLO- 
PERS.— Before the Reform Act of 183a, in some 
of the rotten boroughs, persons were considered 
entitled to vote for representatives in l^arliament 
i if they boiled a pot over a firo-plaoo erected in 
tho oi)en air within the limits of the borough, 
an act which entitled him to be considered as 
able to provide for his own euhsi.stence, and not 
under tho necessity of applying for parochial 
relief. The vote of a pot-walloper was generally 
easily purchasable, the luioo varying with tho 
closeness of the contest. 

POUND, pownd, (tat., ponduBf weight). — 
An English measure of weight of several denomi- 
nations ; such as avoirdupois', troy, apothecaries', 
Ac. The pound avoirduj[>oIs is divided into 7,000 
^ains troy, the other pounds into 5,760 grains. 
The former is divided into x6 ounces, and tho 
latter into ift. 

In Money. — Tho pound sterling Is equal to *0 
shillings, or 040 pence. In ancient times, 240 pence 
were equivalent to a pound weight of silver ; hence the 
origin of tho word, 

Pound.^ln English Law, an enclosure in which stray 
cattle are put and detain^ until the tomage done by 
them is paid for. Formerly there was a pound in 
every parish. 

POWER— In Philosophy, power is usually 
regarded as of two kinds — an active power, or 
the principle of acting or making anv change ; 
aud passive power, or the principle of bearing or 
reeeivlng any change. 

In Law, power is an authority which one man gives 
to anolber to act for him, and Is commonly applied to 
a renervation made in a conveyance for iiexsons to do 
certain acts ; as to make leases, or the like. Powers 
deriving their effect from the statute of Uses, are either 
given to a person who has an estate limited to him by 
the deed creating the power, or wlio had au estate In 
the land at the time 01 the execution of the deed, or 
to a stranger to whom no estate Is given, and the jwwer 
is for the benefit of others. In Sootlaud, powers are 
generally known as faculties. 

In FoUties, power is equivalent to an indeiiendeut 
state or kingdom. Congresses are attended by ‘ ‘ rei>re- 
eentatives of the powem.^' Tlie “ six great powers " of 
Europe are Great Britain, France, Prusaia, Austria, 
Bu^, and Italy. 

POWER OF ATTORNEY. (^ceAtroB- 
Nsr.) 

PRJSFEOT, pre-feet (Lat., overseer). — title 
Itome by various Boman fanctiouari^. Tho 
urhi, was charged with the maiutexianoe 
of order in tho city ; and the fmfeetue ptfetorio, 
eommauded the soldiers appomted to goard the 
person of the emperor. 
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PRwiEMUNIRE, (Lat., a cor- 

ruption of prc^Tmnerey to forewarn). — In Law, 
the firet word of an ancient writ, by which a 
party was summoned before the king to answer a 
charge of contempt against him, by doing some 
act in derogation of the allegiance due to him. 
As 4iow used, the term is both applied to the 
writ itself and to the offence which forms the 
subject of many stnn^ent statutes still unre- 
pealed, though long since dormant. Terrible 
penalties are denounoed by statute against this 
offence ; yet such prosecutions are unheard of 
in our courts. There is only one instance of such 
a prosecution in the State Trials, in which case 
the penalties of a x>nemunire were inflicted upon 
some persons for refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance in the reign of Charles II. The chief 
Acts of Parliament referring to the offence of 
pmmunire are 6 Anne c. 7, and 12 Oeo. 111. c. ii. 

PRiETOR, pre'-tor (Lat., pm-co, to precede). 
— A title given to the Koman consuls who led 
the armies, and also hold by a magistrate who 
ranked next in power to a consul, and who, in 
fact, was almost equivalent to a third consul. 
(AS'ee Consul.) At first patricians only were 
eligible to the office, but in 337 B.O., plebeians 
were iiermitted to hold it. The foundations 
were chiefly judicial. In course of time, csjieci- 
ally under the empire, the number of praetors 
was gradually increased from one to eighteen, 

PR.<ETORTAN BANDS. — ^Bomau aoldim's, 
whose special duty it was to protect the person 
of the emperor. In the time of Augustus they 
numbered nearly 10,000 men, divided into cohorts 
each about x,ooo strong. They were picked men 
and highly imid, and in course of time became so 
powerful and arrogant that they were able to 
influence the succession to the purple, if bribed 
sufficiently. The Emperor Constantine abolished 
the force as a separate body, in 312 A.D. 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION, ^ag-mat^-ik 

(Or., pragmeby a deed or act).— A solemn decree 
or ordinance Of a monarch or legislature on some 
matter of im^rtance. The phrase seems to 
have originated with the Byzantine monarchs, 
but was early introduced into France, and is now 
more \>artiGiuarly ai>plied to several of the more 
important state decrees. The principal of those 
are i. The ordinance of Louis IX. in 1269, by 
which the liberties of the Galilean church were I 
established. 2. That of Charles YIl. of France, 
in 1438, occasioned by the schism in the Church 
between the council of Basel and Pope Eugenius 
IV. It confirmed tho decrees of the council of 
Basel, and declared its supremacy over the pope. 
3. The ordinance confirming the decrees of the 
same council, adopted in Germany in 1439 by 
the diet of Mentc. 4. Th^ instrument by which 
Charles VI., emperor, of Germany, in 1722, 
endeavoured to secure his dominions, failing male 
issue, to hie di^ughter, the archduchess Maria 
Theresa. 3. I^be instrument by which Charles 
111. of Sp^n, in i7f>9» settled the right of suc- 
cession to the throne of the Two Sicilies upon his 
hinl son anAh^ descendants. 

PRAJAFATI, pmh*^Ju*pa-te (Sanscrit, 
prajay created beings $ poets, lord).— In Hindoo 
mythology, on# of the names of Brahma, and 
also of certain:, divine personages, about ten In 
number, wWw*re produced by Biahma, and who 
oreatedali exlkt^beings and natural phenomena. 

PRAJKA PAiRAMITA, jw-ra- 


m^-ta (Sanscrit, praja, wisdom ; param>t to the 
other shore). — ^Tho title of one of the pnncijxal 
Bfitras, or e:^positions of the Buddhist docrinos. 
{See Sutras.) It is partly eulogistic of Buddha, 
but mainly an exposition of abstruse metaphysical 
teaching. 

PRAYER, pragr (from Lat., precariy to 
beseech). — ^lu nearly all ages of the world, and 
among all professors of any form of religion, 
prayer, or direct appeals to the Supreme Being 
for special objects, have been nearly uni versaL' 
The practice of it is clearly enjoined iu .Scripture, 
and the necessity of it is universally admitted by 
all who pt^pfesB and call themselves Christians. 
It implies faith in the particular providence of 
God, and is cither public or private. It is said 
to consist of adoration, confession, supplication, 
intercession, and thanksgiving. By adoration, we 
express our sense of God's infinite perfections, 
and acknowledge our constant dependence upon 
Him ; by confession, we acknowledge our mani- 
fold transgressions, and our uuwortliiuess of 
benefits ; in supplication, we entreat him not to 
deal with us according to our deserts ; in inter- 
cession, we petition for others, for friends, 
enemies, all men ; and by thanksgiving, we ex- 
'press our gratitude to God for the benefits He 
hath bestowed upon us. As reasons for prayer, 
Dr, Paley says, (i) “A favour granted by prayer 
may bo more apt, on that very account, to pro- 
duce good effects upon the person obliged ; ’’ (2) 
“it maybe consistent with the wisdom of the 
Deity to withhold His favours till they are asked 
for, in order thereby to keep up and circulate a 
knowledge and sense pf dependence upon Him 
(3) “ prayer has a natural tendency to amend the 
petitioner himself, and thus to bring him within 
the rules which the wisdom of the Deity has pre- 
scribed to the dispensation of . His favours.” 
When, however, we pray for what is requisite 
and necessary for the body or the soul, wo are at 
the same time to use every exertion to obtain it ; 
for while exertion without prayer is presump- 
tion, prayer without exertion is a mockery to 
God. 

Prayers for the Dead.>-Tn tho Roman Catholic, 
Greek, and other Orioutal Christian Churches, prayers 
for the souls of deceased persons ate offered. The 
connection of this practice wlUi the doctrine of Purga- 
tory, or an intermediate state, is evident. In ancient 
Egypt, In India, and China, prayers lor the dead were 
offered. The Jews found authority for this in the 
book of Maccabees ; and in the early Christian Church 
such prayers were offered. In the Burial Service of 
the first Book of Common Prayer authorised in the 
Church of England, prayers for the deceased were re- 
tained ; but they were afterwards expunged. 

PRAYER-BOOR. {See Litubgt.) 

PRAYER-MILL, or PRAYER- 
WHEEL. — ^An instrument used by Buddhist 
priests. One form is a small wheel, vrtth “ flies,’* 
on which are written prayers, and the motion of 
the wheel is supposed to confer all the inerit of 
the recitation of the prayers upon him l^bo sets 
it in moi^on. Another form is a large eg^-iAcmed 
barrel, upon an upright spindle, composed of 
sheets of paper pasted one over another, and on 
each sheet is wntten a different prayer. At the 
bottom of the barrel is a cord which gives a rotary 
motion. The priests make the maphiiie spin 
rapidly, and claim the merit of the t!Spetition of 
all the prayers at every revolution of the barrel, 
and on receiving compensation for tkeir trouble* 
will spin it abo on behalf of thd , 
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PREACHING, pi'eetak'-ing. — Tlxia word 
literally and strictly signifies the aniioauciog or 
proclaioung as a herald. The modern^ system of 
preaching was unknown in the cariy Church. 
Th«‘ general mode then was for the ^iesfc to' road 
portions of the Old or New Testanxents, and ex- 
pluin or enforce the pifeecpt^ wldcU they ooh*^ 
tttinod. Crcuerally, serinons warodelivered when- 
ever the Sciiptures rdad^ ^and somotimes 
several by dlficreiit per^rons at same meeting. 
Some of Cluyaoato’m’s sermons ocoupied two 
hours in the delivery, though tliis was the time, 
geo-ierally allotted to the whole service. . Abouir 
the 13th century, the scholastic divines of this 
co\mtry dircotfed their chief attention to the 
stuily of the Sacred Sori|iturc8, and henoo were 
Ctillcd 15 ihle Divines. They introduced a new and 
artificial mode of preaching, called declaring. 
Jiefore this time, the clergy generally adopted 
postulating or exi>oiinding a large portion of 
Scripture, sentence hy ^eptenco. By the now 
method, the preacher reads a text out of some 
book and chapter of the Old or New Tc.stanicntty, 
dividing it into several parts and expounding 
tliein ; and, generally, the more luinicrons the 
divisions and subdivisions, the better and more 
highly was lio esteemed. The opposition to this 
tc'cl ual mode of preaching continued for upAvaids 
of a century, but at length it came generally to 
}ti(‘v,\il. 

P R E* ADAMITES, }yre~ad'-mn~iu. — In 
Is'uic do la Teyrere, orPercrius, by which 
l.aiiui/tjil form of his name ho is Ix^st known, 
pu!>lished a treatise in which ho ondoavourod to 
prove that Adam was the progenitor of tho 
.Jowijih people only, and that before his time 
otlur races existed on the earth. The Mosaic 
hi‘*toiy, as related in the Pentateuch, related 
<tnly to the people to whom it was addressed. 
His sjicculation produced little effect at the time. 
.'Old to avoid a charge of heresy, ho made a public 
ii aiiitatiou'of the opinions he ha<l expressed. 
Broent arcJjJnologioal discoveries, tending to show 
iliiii} man existed on tlic earth at a very remote 
IH'iiod, liave recalled attention to the speculation 
of 1‘ercrius, • 


PREAMBLE, y)re-aw'-6fc (tat., P'OP, before; i 
ambitlo^ I W'alk),-— In Law, the introductory part 
of a statute, which states the reasons and intent ! 
of the law* A preamble is often admissible in 
argument in order to show the meaning or inten- 
tion of an Act of Parliaificnt. 

PREBEND, ^eb'-end- (Lat. , pnxbeo^ I allow). 
— ^The stipend which n prebendary receive.^ from 
tlm revenues of the catbeilral m* collegiate church 
with which he is oonueeted. Prebends arc dia- 
tin guided as simple and dignitary, the former 
having no more than the revenue for its support, 
the latfcet having always a jurisdiction armoxed 
to it. The person enjoying a prebend is styled a 
prebeiidapr, - - 

PRECEDENT S, pf&f'-e-den^fs^^lxi La'w, 
authorities to follow in detcmiinations in courts 
of justice. The precedents, of the courts ore said 
to lie the lawh of the courW ; and court wiU 
not reverse a jud^eht contrary to many prece- 
dents, _ - , ' ' ^ , 

P!^EOENtCi,R, -prc-s'^'-foT.'^lii^^hureh 
matters, is the leader of a enoir, rln almost aU 
the old oatHedrsds of Engtediand t^erygi^orally. 
on the he iik the 

chapter, ranking next 


m 


, ' 1. ' 


* - 

intends the choral service and chofisters. In 
Bresbyterian churches, the precentor is the per- 
son who conducts the jisahnody, and is generally 
seated at a deisk below the pulpit, 

PRECEi^^ — In Scotch Law, an 

order to perform some legal act. 

PRECEPTORY^ jpr^,sep'-fo-re.-— A house of 

the ICnkhts Templar, itpder a head hearing thu 
title of Knights Trooeptor. {^e 'l'K34rj..\n>s). 

PRECOGNITION, (Lat., 

fwtp, before'’; coimttiOf knowledge). —In Scotch 
law, the subatiiiice of the evidence which a wit- 
ness in a crimmul case is prepared to give at the 
trial. 

PREDECESSOR, (Fi\, ptvf- 

(hiHesseu)* ; from Lat., pni*, and dacedo^ I depart). 
— lu Law, a person who has preceded another in 
the same ollice. The king, the pcosidout, the 
judge, and the inagistratt*, occupy the place 
vacated by theii' ptude^Gsaor. Biodeocssor is 
ilistiiiguishcd from ancestor, who is of the same 
blood ; but. it may, porlwips, bo Boiiiotimes used 
for it. (AVe Anoestoii.) 

I PUEDESTINATION, pre.d«,.t{.r,f,e-A,m 

(Lat., prrr ; and dfuCuw, f appoint). — Tbo su]*- 
poSeri decrees of Cod, by which Ho has, from all 
eternity, unchangeably appointed wLatHoover 
comes to pass, jnore especially oro-urdnining 
certain iiufividuals of tbo human race to ever- 
lasting happine.<ts, and fore-orilainiag the rest to 
everlasting misery, Acoording to Article XVII. 
of tho English Ohuroh, “ Ibedestination to life is 
tbo. overlap ting puipose of Cod, whorel>y (before 
the foundations of tho world wofo laid) He bath 
constantly decreed by His counsel, secret to us, 
to deliver from curse anti damnation iliose whom 
lie hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to 
bring them, by Ohnst, to Bverlanting aalvation, 
as vessels made to honour,” &c. I'ho Wost- 
minstei IJonfession farther dccl.vcs that “al- 
though Uod knows whatsoever may or can come 
to p(V8S, upon all sui>^>0!Bod comlitions, yet hath 
He nut decreed anything or because He foresaw 
it as futuTO, aa that which Avould come td pass 
upon such conditions.” Yet, “Aeither hs ilrod 
the author of sin, not is violonco offere*! to the 
xvill of the creatures, nor is liberty, or contin- 
gency of second causes, taken awey, but rather 
establislied.V This doiitrino is not peculiar to 
Chnstianiiy, but is to be found among the Stoics 
ami other ancient sects, and is one of the chief 
points of Moliammedamsm, The controversy 
concerning it first mailei its appe.aTancc in tiio 
Ohristian Church about the beginning of the 5th 
century. Eelagius and others, about this lime, 
denied the doctrine of predestination, and wore 
strenuously opposed by Augustine, who was tho 
first to expound aud work this doctrine into a 
system. (*V<?e I’fiLAOUXrfiM.) After tho tiim- of 
lAiigustlne, Ids opinions were very geiu rally 
' adopted, and were maintained by the whole of 
the earlier Befoimiore. The Luthurans, howm-er, 
^terwards abandoned them J and they are now 
generally known as Galviuistic doctrines, from 
John Calvin, of Genova^ who maiutaitred them 
With great vigour aud clearness. The opiwuents 
of dwtrme of predestination among the Ero- 
teatants came subsequently to receive the name 
of Remonstrants, or Annintans, from James 
Alm^uius, professor of theology at in 

TJiere are two kinds of predostduariaus-'- 
^olmpralapeanauSi whomalutaifi that Ood did 
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oeiguially ikAd doprco the Ihll of Adam, 

lu Airtlet to display his }tiatiee aad mercy ; and 
the snldapsanans, who pH^iitaiu that God only 
permitted the fall of A^m i b«it the distinctimi 
18 now little oWrvod In the Homan Catholic 
Church the Janseipsis were the great maintamers 
ot the Augustlnian 

PKiaMC AMKTEg, pre^ilif^ mentz i&ee 

OATEQOmRB ) 

PRE-EXIStTOC|G. DOCTRINE OE, 

— ^In many eaatetn rehdone and pKiloeotduefl) the 
idea was pnt^rtaismd human sanla were In 
emstenoe Wore the generation of the bodioa with 
which they are hi this hfe Many ol Ihe 
Oroeh phuosophers held a similar opiiuou (ife 
PYTiu<iOUKAA Fmt»QBOrBt } : and it was enter- 
tamed too, hy a considerable number ol the 
early Christians ^oine morlem poets and German 
wiiters have expressed similar views 

PEEFilOT, fueZ-fOct. {See Pb/BFBOT )— In 
modern I'^xanoo, the iWect or pr^fa is an impor- 
tant x>olitiitoI lonotionary, iiossessing extensive 
poweii> of munieapal regulation, Ihe art on 
diA8tAintt8, or districts into winch the depart 
monts aic sub-divided, are under souaprifUs 
appointed by them. Council of the l^rciccture 
aop» in nome ixicoeuro as a couit of appeal from 
the dedaiona of the prefect. 

PRELATE, prel'-aU (Lat , praHaius, pro 
lerred).— iiiterally, one prefiirod or advanced 
before another, but the term w nowconfinod to ^ 
partiouiar species of preferfnent or advancement 
among the clergy. Anciently, the name was 
appH^ to ptiosts or members of the clencal body 
in goimral. but now it is applied only to those of 
them who have obtamod tlie voiy highest dignity— 
namely, InsliepB and archbishoiis, and m the 
Eastern Churt^n, patnarohs 

PREMIER, prm!^€,r (Fr , first) — ^In 
polities, a name coaimonly given to the head of 
an administration. 

PEEAH^ES, pi Mt^rt^en (XM , premssoy 

things before spoken Law, 4 teim denot 

ing a cartam part of a deed which expresses the 
fnibj)oGt-mattcr of a document the iiaitmulars of 
which have been previously s(t out at length 
The word is a4is) a oosnmon legal term for a house 
or bmlding, and outhovuKs, Ac > beloiiguig to it 
PREMONSTEATENMAN ORDER, 
pre-itton-8tra4rnf^ttMin —A. religious order, known 
also a» Norbertme, founded m iiao, in Germany, 
by fit. Norbert^ oaawm of Cleves, designed to 
lefonn the Imgpilaiities of the cler^ and the 
monks. Mo bousved that a sste for founda- 
tion ot the Cftmotet was po^'ted dnt to him m a 
and he l^hcrefon* notae^l the new luati 
tutiod"' from the JPnx^m tiiati^rafam, ** the 
meadow indmated ” The osder rose into great 
importanoof and order of mms was also estab- 
fishadr In Austria, them ate sOfheeitabln.hinents 
of w^eh taL^aswhere deolmed. 

(IV, pntf- 
, to ask before) — 
An ^twage vested ki some 

parlieBlai' pttm* ^ wmmo ; thus we 

speak bC IM muse of Commans 

or Rom m lAe topA pr«ro|^ive, At. 

S need in hut of 
^ denote the i^Sai 
had^ over 

aimvt aAXptumimf mA moedinarr ^ 


,of the common law, in nght of his regal dignity 
In its highest sense, it consists in the consent of 
the king or ipieen beinfi^necessary before any now 
law be made, or anv existing law altered All 
the other features the loyal pi<rogatjvc may 
be understood as comptise<l in or as meccssanly 
flowing from this »» the nght to pardon 
cfffsnders, of making wnr or peace, of laying em- 
bargoes, ot sending ambsssadois, of bestowing 
honours, commissioiung ojfficers in the army and 
navy, Ac 

Prerogative Conrt, a court wherein all wills were 
^oved, and so ca^ed beeause it belonged to the pre- 
fogsttve p# the Arebbisbop tO oversee tbese mafctoirs 
Kaoce there was a Prerosative Court foi the proviiioe 
of Vork, and another for the province of Cauterbury 
This jurisdittion was taken away m 1858 and trans 
ferted to the Vrobate Court (See mouArx UiuxT ) 

PRESBYTERIANISM, firez hy U! te an- 
%m. (Or , presbuletv^ty an eldei), — ^lliat foim of 
ecclesiastical polity in which the chief pouei is 
vested m a court of presb3rtots, or teaching and 
ruling elders Presbyteilaiusm differs from Bp>a 
ooph>cy in refusing to acknowledge any such 
succession to the drpostleslup on the iiart of 
bishops as would constitute them aoti uthce 
separate from, and superior to, pnsbyteis , and 
from Independency, m churning for pie8b>tcrB 
the ofhcial anithoutjy whioU it lodges in the corn 
mon me mbership of the Church, and in asserting 
such a count ction between the dillcient congie- 
gations of a church as renders thorn am on ibk to 
a common jurisdiction. Hie three chments 
existing in the Ffesbyieiian system aic (i) the 
authority of the presbyters, more esi>ecially as 
subordinate to no office bearer of higlier rank lu 
the ClmrcU , (2) the ropiesentation of the laity 
lints government, and (3) the proMsion made 
for its external unity m courts of review Ihcs 
bytenans agree With Episc^lians in denym,? 
that private mtinbers of the Cfiiuroh have a ii4ht 
to share directly in the government of it * for it 
w not competent for any membci of the Oliurch 
to assume at pleasure the tu notions either of 
teaching or ruling in it ; but they deny tliat all 
chuich power rests oxoluuvely m the clergy 
They further admit to each oongrccatiou tiie 
nght of jui ifldiction within itself. In all chui cii cs 
where the state does not interfere, the prmict^o 
of chopbing the numstcr la left with the [«eopU 
The teaching eldms are the mmwtees of the woid 
and sacraments, and are aJl on an equality ; tlie 
rubng eldeis lure the renipentatives of the pe^le, 
and form a part ot aR^aeulesixiirtmal bodies, m 
which they have equal anthoni^ witii teaching 
eldacs. A senes of judicaiones, rising one above 
another, secuies to each ohqroh the watch and 
care of its appropriate judicatory, and to the 
whole body au cmcient system of review and 
control Withouc going into the aiguments 
advanced by Presby^rnms in support of then 
views, or attemptiDg to follow otit the traces of 
the system that are to be found in the early 
Chui*ch, we content ourselves with stating that 
after the Beformatiou, the Lutheran churches 
mostly adopted the Oomnvtonal gystmn, the 
Eeformed ej^rohes the Preshytorijp^ The sys- 
tem of chnnm m^ty dxawn wp Qidvin udien 
mvited ^ wilwm the pact of Mi^iiiical legis- 
lator for l^e city of Genemjias ever since been 
recogms^d as the baids of imePrerl^tailan ny^tem. 
The various Presbyterian bodies ft, ^ Resent 
d^ dfier ve^ in deWis and pmnf s, 

bat ^ir leaolng frltuMes ajfe<(iAesA^ The 

nniftmotod gf ^mhesistbat 
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_ , iced ittoio Jkier lu^tiveoovGnvry T)1 m> title of preiiorlp^ott wa« well known 

about 1560. {See S(X>TLAifD, Cwsfs^'Oi?.) Tba Ito»wwi law by tbe »Amo of uswai^iQ, II m 
lowest court of judicature is what |e the. fouvuled upon the pro^tnptioDi that he \7I10 

£irk Bcssion* beings eoBtipt^od of ibo mtuiateif" haaliadtlie quiet and uninterrupUd enjoyment 
and lay or ruling eMece of a fHWwh tongre- of a thing for a lohg psu-iod of ^eare> may be st li- 
gation ; the mmietor boii^p ebaiman or poetd to have a just r%bt to it. Tim period 

moderator. Its duty la to superint^d the which ^ves pretcriptlTo right baa variiHl at 

internal discipUne of its parHcular obureb.; vIMt diffeKsfit times.' Ahoietitly, the law reqoireil 


internal discitdinn of its parHcuW obureb.; ;|^t dilferost times.' Aboietitly, the law reqoireil 
in authority is the Presoytoryj eunsis^^ all that the right clabned should have existed undis- 
the ministers of a distriet, and one rulbig eldet tnrbed from time immemorial, or, os the nliraso 
from each parish, delated by bis brethren as their is, ‘‘from time whereof the memory of man 
representative. One of the rainisters is chosen runneth not to the contrary^” liiatiTATiON.) 
moderator; and the jurisdiction of this body The difference between prescription, custom, and 
extends over the churches of the diatiict, and usage is, that prescription hath respect oiily to 
includes the examining, ordamingj^and censuring one person, or a few ; custom is local, and applied 
of ministers, the Keensing of candidates, in vest!' always to a certain placo ; while usage may apply 
gating of heresies, Meeting seutences of excom- either to petsons or places. A custom aud pro* 
munication, &c. All the presbyteries of a scri^dion are in the right, usuage is in the pos- 
province meet twice a year, os a provincial session, 
synod, and exorcise an authorf^ oVer tho pres- PRESENTATION, 
byteries within the province sitnilar to that which Ecclosiaatical Xisw, is the offering of a chrk, 
each preshytery exercises over the several kirk by the patron or proprietor of an nilvowson, to 
spRftinnn within its ilitfU’.viot. The stinrenio ecclesi- T4. 


sessions within its district. The supremo occlesi- the bisUoii or ordinary. It lUffci's from JU)mina- 
astical court of the Ohnreh of Scotland ik the tion in this, lliat while presentation sign! lies the 


General Assembly, which meets annually at offering a clerk to the bishop for institution, 
Edinburgh, aud w composed of delegates from nomination signifies offering a clerk to the 
the several prosbytorios, &c. {Sec AifiHESinLY, |>atron, in order that he may be presented. Vor- 
T)IK Geneual.) The ministers arc ordained by merly, iNreseutution might have been done either 

word or writing j but amce tho tJtatute 
Frauds (29 Gar. 11. c, 3), it is noomary that 


the impoaitvon of hands of the clerical part of tho by worf or writing j but aince tho tJtatute 
preshj^tery ; and the niling elders are set apart of Frauds (29 Gar. II. c. 3), it is noomary that 
to their office, with solemn prayer and exhorta- all presentations be in writing ; and a presenta- 
tion, in pioseuco of the congregation, various tion In writing is a kind,; of letter, not ft deed, 
fiocjessions have from time to tisne taken place from tho i»atrt»n to tho bishop of tho diocese in 
from the national ohuroh of Scotland, by bodies wliioli the bencflco is situated, requesting him to 
holding Presbyterian views, but differing on other adjnit to the church tho. person presented. No 
points, more particularly on the subject of person can present himsdi, and the person pro* 
patronage and the xmduo interference of the civil seated must bo in priest’s orders. 'Whun tho 
power. Tho principal of these bodies are tho ordinary deolarrcs his approval of the presentee 
Freo Church (which see), which seceded in 1843, as a fit person to servo the church to which ho is 
and the Cnited Presbyterian Church, being an nrescntcil, ho is Htiid to be admitted *, after which 
amalgamation of tho Secession Ohuxch and the follows hia institution or ooUation. 

Jlelief Synod, effected in 1847; the forfftor having PT4FKFN7'VrFKT # a *. 


and the Cnited Presbytenan Church, being an nrescntcil, ho is Htiid to be admitted ; after which 
amalgamation of tho Secession Ohuxch and the follows his institution or ooUation. 

present™ 

latter in 1752. Tho Westminster Confeslion of ‘PhUod to the formal 

Faith is the standard of the «»eral Preabyterian representation of the fiudmg of an w^etmont ^ 
bodies in Stoothuid “ S'*"*' ropreaentelion by chofdi- 

Ke!eM»brt«ton 0ho«h»fS.rf4u^ wardens to tho ordinary of the etete of the 

at WandavSiSr^uiTey, isT^aml^ecimstUuted at parwh ; a representation by the Court ^ Quarter 
lAverpool in union with the tbP. ghuwh of SJcotlaad Scesions of tho omuwion of repairs of pubhc works, 
on tlie r 3th dune, 1876. &o.» &nd when xumjiI with reference to bills of 


QicViuSoothmr ^ jury; the rejimeutation by eharai- 

Ke!eM»brt«ton 0ho«h»fS.rf4urf wardens to tho ordinary of the etete of the 

at WandavSiSr^uiTey, isT^aml^ecimatUuted at ; a representation by the Court ^ Quarter 

lAverpool in union with the tbP. ghuwh of SJcotlaad Scesions of tho omission of repairs of pubhc works, 
on tlie r 3th June, 1876. &o.» &nd when xumjiI with reference to bills of 

Til* in an offshoot of Scot* exchange, it is the formal demand made by the 
tiab Prea^iytOTlaaltm, a^ originaitcd^ the settlement creditor to the debtor suinm<i«inK him to pay tho 
m meter of Scotttsb oolouiitB dmfeg the reign of bill or accept it. (See Bills OP fc^oUAWOB.) 

Tho Priuiihyteriim Ponsyei^a^ns te tho ffnftei lltetes PRESES OF MEETING, 
were first organlnul In Jiia^land, about the clow of The term applied la Scotland to the chairman or 
the 17th century ; tjo oldest.' Is at i*now Mill, pte^Ment of a meeting. In voting lio has only a 
5*PhiuS!>Sh!AH^tinri single vote, and not a casting vote uniesa when, 

Wdingtothe iwtare _^ tho meetiBe Iwdd. an 
PMsbyMao CbMCh, Sunth ; thb United Pwabifetian A«t of d'orlinmcot gives it ium. 
OhurA:»ndltoidBliAs^lbf,ib^o*bteC^ , PRESIDENT, (UA., }»^m, 

PRESBYTERT«'~?The spaoo iij-.vrhich ilifi from pTmdtkOy I am set over).— An officer 
high altar, is in ^ <^t»ch J appointed or elcet^ to Reside over an assembly, 

name la apfdlei^'^slhie whMQ,o^ : ‘-a,.o ' » tribunal, or a repubUo« The chief executive 

Htffficer of the United States bears this title, and 
^t&ond exeeutire officer, the vice-president, 
' virtue of \ith offioe ptosido^^ of the Senate, 

«bd auccoedff te tbe o&e of presideitt On tho 
pr dwabfUty of the tegular ipeumbent 
'.during ,hU term. The president holds office fox 
I the 4th of March next after Uiw 

iaa ^ a native of tho ITnited 


ita ^ ^ native of tho ITnited 

by W. ThSi Wi^ ftpplkt a% least thirty-ffre yeaart# of age, and i» 

' ■ i. - - :''f - ■ ■ ' 
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ehoden by electors who are themselves chosen by 
the people of each State, the number of electors 
being equal to the number of senators and repre* 
seiitativos to which the state is entitled. The 
president is invested with great powers, whidi 
tire fixc<l by the oonstitu^on. Heis edmmander- 
ii) chief of the army and naw df the United 
States, and of the militia of trie several states 
when csJled into the aotual service of the Union. 
Kvery bill wluch i)assea Congiesamust obtain the 
president’s signature, unless confirmed by two- 
thirds of each houso after liis objection. Ho has 
power, by and with, consent of two-thirds of the 
yt:nate, to make treatii^H, ond lie nominates, and 
wdtli their consent appoints, ambassadors, and 
other public nnnisters and consuls, jmlges of the 
fSaprHino Uourt, ond all other odicors whose i 
aj>pr»intmcuts arc not otherwise provided^ for 
flu roocivc-s anibaHSciflors and otlier public minis- i 
tors, and takes care that the laws arc faithfully 
executed. Ho may convene both houses on extra- 
oriuiuuy occasions, and in case of «iisagi*cement 
between them as to the time of adjournment, 
nifiv adjourn thorn to such time as ho shall think 
proper. Ho can bo remove»l from office on ini- 
pe.'icliment for and conxiction of high treason, 
Inibery, or other high <*iiirioa and misdemeanours. 
UiH snhny ia 50,000 dollars : until 1873 it was 
doUar.«4. 

PRESSING TO DEA™.~-A mode of 
punishment. (*SWi Vohte et Dujik.) 

PR K SU MPT ION, — In 

Law, ail inference drawn from tho circumstances 
of the case, and usually used a«i n startmg-poiut 
in a litigation or argumont. Thus, in tbo case of 
a man being in posaesHion of goods, the presnnip' 
tion is that he is tho owner until the contrary is 
proved. Again a man is preanuml to be innocent 
until lie is proved guilty. If a person disaf»pcar, 
he is fU'e^wmed to he living up to a certain time, j 
thus his wife may consider herself a widow after 
the lapse of seven years. Presumptions arc found 
ill all de|ia.ii;ineftta of the law, and nro usually 
divided into preauvipth those presump- 

tions which may be proved to the contrary --and 
2J7'(!SHMptio juris et tie those pruBumptioiis 

which Cannot bo rebutted by contrary evidence, 
but of those there are few instances. 

PRETENDER, An epithet i 

afiplied to tho sou ami grandson of James II.^ 
who pretended to the throne of Knglaud. | 

PRIEST, (Fr., prHn or preslre, frb'in ■ 
Lat., ^wcshiAer; Gr., ptrshirteros, ehlcr). — One set 
ap^t for the perforhiancc of religious offices and i 
cciremonies, and, in })avticular, for the jxerform- 
ouce of Bacrihecs. The c , 01 responding word iu 
Latin is in Gt eok kkreus, Tbe necessity 

of a priesthood, or a class of persons sot npait for 
the x>epformattco of religious Htesand ceremonieB, 
and to feitand, as it wervi intermediate between 
the pcopio and Deity, has been believed and 
aoknotvledgeii by almost every people, pagan as 
WellaaGhn8tian.f Tb« patriarch of tho primitive 
world was’ priest as wcU as Icing in his own house ; 
and whcJt itw state' was dm^eloped from tlie 
faintly, the r^yal s^nd priestly offices still c^on- 
tiniicd, ^r tp.be united iu the same 

person. As tmm ehmrg^d, .aiid ghe duties of 


ikrg^l,^.aiid |he 'duties of 


acquired great honour and influence. The Mosaic 
law established a BiH'ciaj||priesthood, coriRisting of 
three orders t the high-priosts, the priests, and 
tho Leritee, all of them taken from one tribe — 
that of Levi. The priesthood was made heredi- 
tary in the faJUily of Aaron ; and the first-born of 
the oldest branch of tlu^t family, if he had no 
legal blemish, was always liigh-i>riest. Among 
tlic ancient Greeks there was no general priest- 
boo^ but only the priests of thescveial deities, who 
slauglitered the victims, and who often secured a 
powerful influence, as interi>reters of the will of 
the deity which they served. Among the Hindoos 
of India, the priestly system is very fully 
developed ; tho Brahmins, a’ho preside over 
sacrifloesaud divine services, being possessed of 
great power and influence. In the Cliristian 
system, Olirist is repicseuted as the one priest, 
who, for the redemption of tho world, olfered tho 
one socrilioe —that of himsolf. In the primitive 
Church tliis doctrine was fully adherod to, and 
the duty of tho Iciest was only to exjioiind the 
ilivino word and exercise a imtornal c.Hie over his 
people, without the peiformance of any pompous 
rites or ceremonies. As tho distinctive features 
of Komniiism came to spring up, the character of 
the ]>iic&tliood changed, end the mass acquired 
tho character of a propitiatory sacrifice. ’J'ho 
Koman Catholics anti the Eastern churclies main- 
tain tliat the sacrifice of the crofw was to be cou- 
(iiiucd and kept present in tho Church, tlirough 
ajqiointcd repi esentatives and vicegcients of 
(fiirist, who, for that purpose, coiitiiiue and 
partake in the priestly character of C’lirist ami 
his inediatoiial oflice between (Xod ami man. 
The other Christian denominations deny tliat 
there is any otlier real priest but Christ, and only 
regaid the cleigy as the teachers and seiwauts of 
tho Church, who, being divinely called arid pro- 
lierly apjiointed, possess certain ecclesiastical 
rights, and undertake certain duties, which they 
derive partly from divine and i>artly from human 
Jaw. In the English Church, tho word priest 
denotes the second degree of ministers, for 
admission to which the candidate must be twenty- 
four years of age complete. 

PRIMATE, (Lat., /w’lwtwy* first). — 

In tho Christian heirarchy is a title of honour 
given to certain bUhops of a province who pre- 
side over tho rest. , In the English Church the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is styled Frimato of 
all England, the Archbishop of York Primate of 
England ; whil|( in Ireland, the Archbishop of 
Armagh is Priaiato of all Ireland, the Archbishop 
of Dublin Primate of Ireland. 

PRXIVIE, 7)r?/w^.>-Tho first of the ‘^lesser 
hours ” of tho Breviary. {Sea BiOTt^r, Can 
ONioAt Hours, &c.) 

iPRfMElR, prim'-er (Lat., A 

book of primary or elementary instruction. As 
at first used, it Seems to have generally conveyed 
the notion of religious infitwactioii ; and the 
earliest primers contained lessons taken from 
the Creed, the Lord^fe Prayer, ih© Ten Command- 
ments, or from some other , ouahuo^ fiwmalary, 
with short and caw explanntidh^’for the^uso of 
young bogipttem, # for pidvatedeydtioni. . Hence 


the kingW .offilO inorcaacd, a sejiarate order for 
tlmprfc»sfenbo!l‘llrijWup, in some countries «loctiv6, 
iu otJieck Mcr^dlfcary^^ dfid, by the rephtailbu 
of superior wisdqm and liocrct 
the gods, inspired tbits' mind With awe# i 
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PRLMOQKNITURE, pri ’Tno -Jen*-e'ture 
(Lat. , primofjcaitun^ firatboni).— In Law, iapriority 
of birth, in virtue of which th^ firafeborti son iu a 
family is among most nations entitled to a certain 
superiority or preference among his brethren. 
Among tho ancient Jews, the oldest son was con* 
aecrated titj the Lord^ hao a double portion of the 
inheritance, and sheceeded in tho government of 
the family or kingdom/ Among tho Homans, 
the “insolent prerogative of primogeniturii^,^’ iis 
Gibbon terms it, wa» unknown, tho sons and 
daughters being all outitlctl to share e«inallyin 
the i>iitrimouial estate. Among the states of 
Europe which, after the decline of the Homan 
empire, adopted the laws of that country, a 
similar system provaileil ; and hence in France 
we find that under the first two races of kings 
the eldest son shared equally with his brothers ; 
and it was not until the Gapeta came to the 
throne, that the prerogative of succession to the 
crown was reserved exclusively to the firstborn. 
The lords proinidly imltoted the kings, and 
secured their fiefs to their eldest sons, and thus 
founded in France the droit d' aUiesM, The 
system of primogeniture as it at present exists 
doubtless is mainly owing to the feudal system. 
It was found necessary, in order to preserve tho 
dignity of the nobility and to render the military 
service, which was tho basis of the system, certain 
and efficient, to have tlic feuds or fees indivmblo. 
Thus the eldest son came universally to succeed 
to tho whole of the lands in all military tenures. 
The feudjil system was established in England by 
■\Villiam tho Conqueror, before whose time the 
descent of land was to all the sons alike, remains of 
which %vo find still existing in Kent and a few 
other parts of tho country. The right of priino- 
goniture does not exist In tho case of personal 
troxierty, nor among females, except as to the 
nheritance of tho crown. 'In France and Bel- 
gium, primogeniture has been abolished, and in 
most European countries, except England, the 
tendency is to abolish the system. According to 
the law of England, if a man dies, seized of real 
estate of wbion he had the absolute ownership, 
without having made any disposition of it by will, 
the whole descends to tho heir<at‘law, who by 
primogeniture is tho eldest male xiorson of those 
who|^rein the same degree of klmlrod to the person 
dying, or tho representative of such eldest male, 

PRINCE, prina {from the Lat., princeps, 
first, leader, or foremost). — ^This designation was 
used originally to denote the prineeps aenatus of 
the Roman state. In the course of time the 
' name became a title of dignity, and Augustus 
and his sucoessors having adopted it, it wa.s em- 
ployed henoeforward to denoto the master of the 
Komau world. By-and-hy tho term prinoe cam© 
to be applied to individuals having personal ipre- 
erainence, such as the |>TinoeB of Wales ; and it is 
now, in England, entirely restricted to persons 
of the blood-royaL On the Continent, the term 
is employed in n somewhat arbitrary n^nner, 
possessing none of ^e definiteness which belongs 
to snoh words m kbg, duke^ marquis, 4^: , but 
rather to defioie per<K)nB of eminent rank ; and 
in Germany this tltb ranka below that of duke. 

PRlNClPAt .AKD AGBNX^Ih Law, a 
principal is but who apjynnts nhother to act for 
him, and the acts of ^e pc^n so ap^nted, who 
is csalled theagelit, oinoa his principal, so that 
the principal can be sued hs persons deblihg with 
the hgent. t$ee Aamr,} . , ^ 



PRINCIPAL AND fcJUHETY. i.sv% 

SUHKTV.) 

PRIOR, pn'-or* (Fr., hotd of 

a convent of inouk«, but udVrior in di'^nity lo an 
abbot. His convent is called a )riory. ’Whrro 
ho is uiuier ah abbot, he is calltnl a ckustval 
prior. 

PRISONS, AND PRISON DISCI P- 
LINE, pri:*-OH (Fr,, from iw*)#, taken). -Toi ms 
of evur-wiilening import, and nowincbnlo nearly 
every dcxiartnieut of punishment in this cuiudry 
and tliroiigliout Europe. Tho reformatory is a 
sx>ecic8 of jirboii^ and trans}H)i*tatiou is now aL 
most unknown, impi-isomucnt being iidoiitcd iu 
its stoad. Tho true object of piiuishmont is tho 
prevention of dime ; and there exists a great 
latitude of choice in the means by which this ob- 
ject is to bo attainofl. In ancient, and even in 
more recent times, and among the most civilized 
of nations, tho pumshmonbs enforced were cha- 
racterized by undue severity, and carricil out 
with little regard to the feelings or Toiormatiou 
of the criminal himself. I’hero was no regular 
system of punifjhment established as we now 
have it ; cfvil liberty was held cheap, and even 
life itself was nob set high value upon. The 
prison, as we now know it, is entirely an institu- 
tion of mcMleni Europe, like the churcli, the 
school, and the poor-house. Long after tho 
period of the Middle A^os, the cruelties enacted 
against uuforhmato prisoners were of the most 
revolting character. To tho philanthropic labours 
of John Howard, the world is imlebted for in- 
augurating a better state of things. Nor did ho 
coniine his exertions to his own country, but 
extended bis labours tiirougliout the length and 
breadth of Europe. One of tho first fruits of 
Howard’s labours was tho passing of an Act, in 
1773» for improving the sanitary condition of 
gaols. Another Act, of the same year, abolished 
the payment of prison fees. Tho prisons were 
found to be badly ventilated and very filthy, and 
to be very fretiucntly the seal of that terrible 
disease, the gaol-fever; the gaol-keej^er^^often, 
for money, permitted the grossest crimes to be* 
committed within the prison walls; and tho 
most hardened criminals and those conipamtively 
innocent, and even persons falsely accused, were 
placed together, without employment) in a com- 
mon room. Attempts wore made to remedy 
these evils by building better-arranged gaols, 
which, by isolation of the prisoners, ventilation, 
and thorough purification, should prevent such 
disastrous results ; but the improvement was of 
slow growth. Early in the present century, Mrs. 
EliEabeth Fry commenced her mission to the 
female prisoners in Newgette; and In i8r8, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir T. F.) IJuxtou published Ids '‘In- 
quiry whether Crime and Misery arc produced or 
prevented by the i>re8ont system of Jlisciijline.'^ 
From this work it appears that, uotwitlistanding 
tho exposures of Howard and Mrs. Fry. many of 
the abuses complained of still continued, and 
some of them had even increased. The Millbank 
Penitentiary, which has now accommodation for 
1,300 prisoners, was begun in 1819 ; and In t 82 u 
a committee was appointed to revise the whole of 
the law relating to gaols iu England and Wales ; 
and the A^t 4 Geo. IV. 0. 64, which is still the 
leading statute for English local prisons, was 
Passed. It provides that there shall be main- 
tamed one oommon gaol at the expense of 
pvary county of England and Wales, and at least 
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ono houBo of corroctioa^t' tlie expense of qrevj 
coaniy, and of every ^ riding or 'divbion of a 
county having a diltinct cf^tntniasion peace ; 
and ohe^aol and of co^trreddbn }n the 

several eitii3s» tb^wns, aabd filaoea imeeided in tHe 
said act. talaon must ^ve' a resident 

keeper^ and a rcil^ntldal^fsii toijrap^mtend the 
female prisoners ; ^tUe keeper, as .far as practio* 
able, tb mte very nud seaevery prisoner, and 

inspect every ipeU^ at least once in every twonty- 
four honrsv ^l^ovision is made for tlie rcligiotis 
instruction, and instruetiou in reading ainl writ* 
lug, of prisoners d both sexes. The male and 
female prisoners are coufined in separate ]iarts of 
tho prison^ ai>d not jilloTved to seo Or hold any 
intercourse %rith each other ; and the prisoners 
of each sex are further divided into distinct 
oiasses, which are not allowed to intermix with 
each other. Provision is also riiadc for each 
prisoner having as much air and exercise as may 
oe deemed proper for the preservation of health. 
l>ae provisibn is also made in every prison fOr 
the enforoemeut of hard labour foi* those sent- 
enced thereto, and for the employment of tlic 
other prisaners. A surgeon is appointed to eaoh 
of the prisons, whose duty it is to visit the same 
at least twice in every week, andoftener if neces- 
sary, and to SCO every prisoner therein. In 1835, 
5 & 6 Wm. lY. c. 38, was passed, giving the 
secretary of state power to revise and alter the 
rules of all prisons, and providing for the appoint- 
ment of inspectors to insi^ect aud report iieriod* 
ioally upon all places in whidh persons can bo 
legaUy confined. , The Parkhurst prison, for 
Juvenile oifeudera, was erected in 1838. In 1842, 
after muoh deliberation and inouiry, the plan of 
the prison of Petitonvillc was aetemined u|>oii, 
as calculated to meet alt the re<j^nfsites of pmon 
discipline which the science of the age had de- 
vised, Government prisons have since been 
erected at Portland, Portsmouth, Dartmoor, 
Chatham, Bristd, Brixtc^, "Woking, and AYorm- 
wood ^orubbs, while there are also prisons at 
P'alham. and Woking for female convicts, Tho 
bulk^apf mon-of-war laid up in ordinary were, 
for used as prisons, but have now been 

at^nddned as every'Spray objectionable. Bootlaud, 
once much worse than England in tho abt^scs of 
her prisons and the laxity of their discmliuc, has, 
since 1839, been thoroughly reformed In Ire- 
land great improvemont has been effected since 
X826, in ooQsequmroo of the passing of the act 
7 Geo» rv. c. 74i ^ho questions which bavejjeeii 
more particularly agitated of late years, in regard 
to prison diseipline, are chiefly respecting soil- 
tu^> silence, and labour. The Friends in Phila- 
delphia, in , their endeavour to abolish some of 
. cruel ;ahd injfidieious modes of punish- 

mmit theu'pMtised, and to do away with capital 
. ^ the system of soli- 

taiy con^nsfimeilfc* without oecupatibn or inter- 
oonwm «with person. The idea wm gladly 
aoised upon Idm oth^ atatos, and |irisons on 
this ^cted k various parts ; the 

most #hich th^ of Auburn, in 

ike stole York^ Tho solitary s^'stem 

WM hrrw ibc most d^trous 

ijB-haalth ^and' insas^,' 
and This 

having Ilia ; Akomd > |;rsat fiKperiment 

in tor-fmo silent 

systemt ; Tbit. 'bstSsiBshtnen't where 

tlils syst^ iki 'l«dl 'Oxtent 

was tM in. thO 

state of New Ybrhv ' The. jpv^nors were, still 


confined in separate cells at night, but during 
the day they worltsd togethtsr in Iwrge rooms, 
without, however, beifig mlowed to exchange a 
single word qr bVeir a glance with any of their 
obmp^ioM.^ Any . infringement of these roles 
was followed by the immediate infliction of cm*- 
poral dhasiisement, and tiie humbly ofiicer in 
cliarge of the criminals was vested witE the power 
of indictlfig it ; and against thedr acta no appeal 
was allowed to any of, tho prisoners. It was, 
however, found impossklo to prevent communica- 
tions from iiassing amobg the prisoners, even by 
the utmost strictness and watchfulness ; and 
hence the system has generally been given up. 
The value of labour as an element of prison dis- 
cipline is so great, that it is matter of wonder that 
it was not adopted long ago. In some countries, 
the labour is wbai is termed productive, but in 
this country it is generally unproductive. The 
*^hard labemr** of our prison dtsetpUne was for- 
merly the ti'cailmill-^ great cylindiical wheel 
timied on its axis by the tread of a number of 
prisoners. Now the crank is generally adopted 
“-a small flaked wheel, a little’ like the paddle- 
wheel of a steam-vessel, revolving within a box, 
which is psartly filled with gravel, and turned by 
tho inisoaer with a handle outside. The advan- 
tage of this over the old treadmill is that it can 
be regulated to the strengtii of the individual, 
and it has a register for recording the number of 
revolntions. The system now generally adopted 
in this country is a oombinatiou of the labour, 
and a modification of the solitary system, known 
as the separate system, which pTovides'a cell or 
room for cadi prisoner, wiiere he is viriied from 
time to time by the teacher, clergyman, discipline 
ofticers, Ac,, the object ohie^ b^g to secure tho 
criminals from contaminating each other. One 
of tho most hopeful signs of modern criminal 
legislation is the increased attempts made for 
the reformation of the criminal. The Crofton 
system which, with slight modifications, the 
public opinion of the civilized world is now 
regarding with considerable favour, consists of 
three stages^-^ penal stage of si^arate imprison- 
ment, continuing eight months ; a reforinatory 
stage, longer or shorter, according to the. length 
of the Bontenoo ; and a testing atage, designed to 
verify tlie reforming influence of the preceding 
discipline. In foct, the Crofton system may be 
defined as an adult reformatory, in which it is 
endeavoured to bring the will of the prisoner into 
accord with the will of the reforming prison- 
keeper, until virtue has become a habit, and tiie 
prisoner is so taught and > trained that on bis 
Telcaso he may lead an upright, honest hfe. Tlie 
whole of thejirisofts are under the Prison Departc 
ment of the Home Office. {See ItEiraJmATOKlEB, 
PEitAi. SKiivrrtJbE, Tkan«poetathJ»k;) 

, PRISOStoS or W^A».-P«ioi» cap- 
tured from the enemy during naval or ihilitary 
oj^rotions. Xu former times tlxey were treated 
with ip^eat severity, often bciM'. pnt to death,, or 
kept m slavery, M about %e 13^ cbntnry the 
more humane praetica of them came 

into operation. In modems* unubual ia 

subjaet them iso even ^ 

PRITHIT, nauM of eevcral 

tr&dgtional Imdoo klnl^ ; ^ 

PRITATS, ritofu, riven to 

'm ordinary MfidServ rithor eaValry. cw .mfantiy, 
>in the British A^ny, a^ mAmof thtitMmo rank iu 
the artillery l^ing cu^ell a gunneri 
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PllOBATB 


PPI V ATBlUli, |>p*-va-iccr'.— A vessel of war» 
oWiicil and eauippea privaie< iudividtiq^s^ to 
or plunder ih» b%»o£ fk& 0|V6^y. Such 
vessel, however^ must ^vevmni^t 

to that eifeot, ot s 5 e is,u plralo. , FrlvtvWi^ are 
in naval vrai^are muoU, we sabao 9^ volunteer 
corps axe in the land, service, lu bot)) cases, the 
cononissiotis prooeodin|t tbo soVctei^i make 
those who bear ^0^ tholustrumSintai aud servants 
of the State. (iSec liAW of’ JTaTIO^JS.) 

PRIVILEGE, liAW OF, pritf-d-edfft.’^ 
In former days many Individuals, or classes of 
individuals, enjoyed certain' immiuiities from or 
righU beyond tho common provisions of the law. 
Many of these arc now abolished, not only in 
Britain, but throughout Euroi)e. 

PRIVILEGE!) l>EBTS.~^noh debts as 
arc iirst paid, thus in cease of bankruptcy servants’ 
wages are so privileged as to be first out of 
the estates of the bankrupt, 

PRIVILEGED DEEDS.^-Kolograpli 
deeds which are oxomptod from tho law, which 
requires deeds to be signed before wltncssos. 

PRIVY CHAMBER, GENTLEMEN 

OF THE. — Certain officers of the royal houses 
hold, whose duty it is to attend on the Sovereign. 
Thoir office wag instituted by Henry VHI. 

PRIVY COUNCIL, pHv\-e . — ^An assombly 
of State advisers, unlimited in number, and 
c,ppoiutcd by the will of the Sovereign, on whose 
nomination alone, after taking the prescribed 
oath, the appointment is completed. Em sole 
qiialiflcntion required is that the party to be 
appointed should be a natural-born subject of 
Croat Britain. The dUsolutiou of tho PriVy 
Council, or the dismissal of any individual mem- 
ber of it, depends upon the will of tho Sovereign. 
Its natural duration is for the life of tlie Sove- 
reign, and is continued for six months longer, 
nnloss dissolved by the successor. The V^'ivy 
t^mncil seems to have been intended at one time 
n<^asort of checkupQU royal authoiity, aiMl at first 
it consisted of alMHit twelve members. The num- 
ber ,ig now unlinfited, it compdsea most of 
tlie principal offioerg oi State ; hut the uf^e is 
for no member to atteml the delibcratiann d tho 
<Jloan«il that has not been tqmciaily summoned 
for that purpose, The duties of a Privy Coun- 
eillor are, to the best of hb, ability, truly and im- 
partially to advise the Soveri^n, and for his 
honour and tho public good ; to keep the Sover- 
eign’s Counsel secret ; to avoid eorrup^an ; to keep 
and strengthen the execution ol what shall m 
^ there resolved t to witlistaiidjt.' all persons that 
wcftild attempt the contrary? i6 observe, keep, 
and do rH that a true and good Councillor ought 
to do to his ^ereign. Under various Acts of 
Parliament, Parliament has delegated to the 
Queen in Council the power of Itudcing certain 
orders and regulations, which We the force of 
hk ws. In colonial hiattors^ Ithe anthoxity ^ the 
Queen in it vqrjf oxteaklvo ; andnnntly 

oVety 0 ^ Wthe pernor is d^e 

in Coim«^< A dotiiildaiinbla prc{nMof» of thq; 
ordinary bdiBindss of Cntmlim ia tramnasM.by 
Oommitteeia. ol Oqm^t to wMeh potions and 
other mattors are 

Council. The memted of ihoi^^vy Oounail 
am entitled tothe pti^xol V Hon^^b^” 

and rank next after Iho thh Gactsr/V 

andubove the judges ^ TheCabihet ; 


(which see) now absorbs many of the functions 
of the aucicut Privy Council. 

XBIVY PUESB, KEEPER OP THEL 

—An otficer (indopendont of State affairs) of tho 
royal household, whose duty ia ip pay the mivato 
exi^enses and phsritiea, &c., pf Sovereign. 

FEIVY -BEALp— T he seal impr^*ftaed on 
dements of minor importance which do not re- 
quire tho Great Seal, and also on grants calleil 
‘ letters patonty ^ which have afterwards to pass 
the Great Boat 

P B.I2£^ pi^ize (Pr . , priser^ from price),— 

la applied to anything captured $xi virtue of the 
rights of war, but more ospecially to captures 
made at sea. The ri^t of belligerents to onptai'o 
the property of their enemies upon the sea is 
admitted, as well as their right to prevent any 
frauds nr violations of the law of nations on the 
jwt of neutrals. The rights, however, ai-o 
limited, and must bo so oxeroised as not to 
encroach upon the iudependence or rights of other 
natious, lb is evklent that many |^ice questions 
must in such cases uecesBarily arise between 
difForeut states; and honco arises the necessity 
of liaving some tribunals to whom they may bo 
referred. Accordingly, it is settled as a jiart of 
the law of natious that every belUgereJit has a 
right to establish prise comts to examine into all 
maritime captorcB, and judicially to deoide Upon 
their validity. The prise courts of the captors 
have ei^olusive jurisdiction over all matters touch- 
ing captures rniiide under the authority of their 
Sovevo^ ; and the courts of other nations have 
no jurisdudiiou or authorji^ to inquire into, or to 
adjudicate ujion. them. The final seutonee, when 
pronounoeil, is deemed the aot of the Boveroign, 
and he becomes responsible to- all foreign nations 
for its correctness. (^Scc Law of NATiOBTft, OB 
INTKENATIONAL LaW.) 

PrJzo-Iffonsy, is the nauis given to the 

proceeds of property oapbuted from an eneiny. By 9 
and 3 \Vm. IV. 0. 33» former Acte relating to anny 
pri2se-moucy have been nmealed, and tho law comtoli- 
dated And amondsd. TM* statufe enaots that all cap- 
inros hereafter made by'^Uie army shall l^^ided 
according to such general rules of ffietidhutflpr as tho 
Sovereign shall dh^t. Deserters arc not to b» entitled 
to prise inoney, and shares not claimed wUhiu six 
rears after being palA as directed by tbe Act, to tho 
treasurer of Chelsea Hospital, are declared forfeited, 
unless upon good cause shown and allowed; 

The Prise-Court of tho Admiralty Is the proper court 
for deciding on mattem concerning these prises^ 

PROB ABILISM , prob-a- wr- MTO. Atwm in 
Koioan Os>tholio theology si^ifying the doctrine 
of so-called ‘‘ Jprobabl© opinions that aa 

absolute certainty as to the lawfnlnow or xm- 
lawfulnoss of human actkms is OSsumd to be not 
always attainablo, men Wtetbe guided bjir what 
tho learxied thobloQ^d to ^ the prcta- 
bilUy of its lawlql^sap Froteiitante and many 
Homan ObthoUcii rqprobaie m^cliiabilism entirely, 
oBsettmg that no. man shotAddo anythtt^ff ho 
dottbte it» moxaBty^ or< kwloShm. 

PROBAITOffiY/ mTHKM4l5CAL 

rnmm of,; m rm calculto of 

PEOBABILITW.^^ may hft de- 

fined as the application of mathematical, matton- 
ing to tl^ arttd jMhogf where no abseltdie but 
wy prolmldweritheneee^ \ 

p!B^ATE; from 

l?pwtve);"?& j^ihe j®obf before eow 
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to be the laf»t will ami testament of a person do- 
ceased is iD<leed hie lawful act. Tho granting of 
probate of tlio wills of tcwtatova, and of letters of 
administration of 'the e^ijcts of persons dying 
intestate, were forinerly the prerogative of tho 
ecclesiastical coUt^j btit have been recently 
vested in a nO^lyrestaVdlslied court (20 and 21 
Vict. c. 77), called the Court of Probate. 

PROBATE, COURT OF.^A tribunal re- 
cently estabUfehed by io and 21 Viet. c. 77, 
amended by 21 & 22 Vict. 0. r6, exercising func- 
tions which formerly belonged to the ecclesiastical 
courts. It being found that in matters of wills 
andiuteatacltis^theccclesiastical courts did irot act 
so clfectively, expeditiously, and cheaply*, as tho 
interests of justice r^'quirod, tins new court was 
instituted with, in general, and except as other- 
wise liroviiled by the act, the same powers ami 
dutiei? ill tliosc matters as had antecedently be- 
longed to the princinal court for willB and ad- 
ministrutions. lU unties are thus couilned to 
judging of the authenticity of wills, and deciding 
upon the proper persona to whom letters of ad- 
mi niatrjition are to bo granted where there is no 
will. The court is presided over by a single 
judge, described as the “Judge of the Court of 
Probate, ” who sits at Westminster, and from 
whose decisions there lies an appeal to the House 
of Lords. In connection with this court, and 
under its control, there are distiict registries 
established throughout the country, over each of 
which a district registrar presides, and wills may 
bo proved, and administratums granted, &t tho 
registry of the particular district where tho 
testator or iutestivte had a place of abode at the 
time of death, without resorting to the prin- 
cipal court, whe» tho business is in comnnon 
fontK involving no contention as to the right of 
proof or grant. 

PROBLEM, prolf*leitn (Gr., prohlema, from 
jn'ohtUlo I put forward),— Strictly and literally, 
something put forward or pf oposeu. In Geometry, 
it denotes something which requires to be done, 
in opposition to le theorem, which is something 
to be ^nved. In Logic, it is a pro^iosition that 
appesM^ neither absolutely true nor absolutely 
false, ahd consequently may be assorted either 
nthrmatively or negatively; and hence it has 
come in general to be applied to any question in- 
volving doubt or uncertainty, and requiring 
further evidenoe for its solution. 

PROCESS, wo*'8esa (lAt., procasust from 
procedOi I go forth), — In Law, in its original and 
most comprehensive sense, denotes the whole of 
the proi^dlngs in any action j civil or criminal, 
real or personal, from the be^nning to the end. 
In its more ordinary and limited sense, it is ap- 
plied io tho writs whmh issue out of any court 
for the ;pU)qpfOS6 of oompeUing the parties to a 
suit,/c^ bthei^i to .db somOact conheoted with the 
progress of the suit. ' In civiL suits, the process 
>vaa till recently -d^ded into classes ; the 

origidm pTb<^s,.l3(pw kubwdiis writ of summons; 
the mesne, or which issues 

beWeeh the iudgment ; and 

Frenoh terra ;sigiddes a me- 

moraUdum’Ol^%"str3||Pai^^ ^od attested 

by o^oere ft detailed state- 

ment of 

jilaoeupon upon 


an arrest, upon a precognition or . prelimiiiftry 
examination of a party accused, or in the course 
of other legal invostigaiions, and set foitii in the 
order in which they have occurred. The term is 
now frequently applied to a contemporaneous 
detailed minute or note of any formal proceed- 
ing, though not ocoumng in the course of any 
legal inquiry ; |iuch asano^eof the di^ciwsiows 
which arc taking place dmiug tho negotiation of 
a treaty. 

PROCESSION OF THE HOLY 

GHOST. — The doctrine that, as in the blessed 
Trinity, tho Sou proceeds from tho Father, so, 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from tho Father and 
the Son, “ but os from one principle.” 
PROCESSlONAlj, The. 

service book which gives tho prayers, liyiims^ &c., 
of the different processions, &:c., in tho colohra- 
tion of' imblio worship. Tho processidnal 
ordinarily used is that of Kome. 

PROCESSIONS, RELIGIODS.--These 

are imi>ortant elements in the service of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Occasionally they 
tr>,ke place through tho streets of tho city ; but 
more frequently are confined to the aisles of the 
church. Banners, crosses, and images ate 
carried in front, the clergy follow, and the 
people make up the rear ; meanwhile hymns 
being sung, or prayers recited. Frocessioiis are 
a proininenb feature in Buddhist ceremonies, and 
were also common among the Romans and 
Greeks, and less frequently among the Jews. 

PROCHETN AMY, pro'-sAaiytiff) a -mi' 
(Lat., prnximus awtiCMs).— In Law, is the nearost 
friend or next of kin to a child in his nonage, 
who in that respect is allowed to act for him, and 
be his guardian, &c. 

PROG LAM ATION, prok-la-Tnai'-shurtf 
(Lat., proclamatiOf from proclamo, I proclaim or 
give forth). -A notice publicly given of anything 
of which the sovereign thinks proper to advertise 
his subjects. By the law of England, the issuing 
of proclamations is an exclusive prerogative of 
tho crown, and must be under the groat seal ; 
they we binding updlr tho 8a1)^ct, where they 
do not either contradict existing laws or tend to 
establish new ones, but only to enforce those 
already in existence. Royal proclamations arc 
of several kinds, Some are merely authoritative 
promulgations of matters of state, or of acts of 
the executive government, which it is necessary 
to make publicly known ; others deckre the in- 
tention or the crown to exercise some x)rerogative, 
or to enforce the execution of some law. 

PRUCONSttL, prO‘kon'‘jtul, —The Roman 
magistrate and governor of a province ; usually 
he had already served as a consul. 

PROCTOR, proK^ior (Lat ., procurator i 
from proy for, and cura care).— In Law, in a 
general sense, denotes one who is commissioned 
to manage the affairs of another; but it is 
strictly applied to those, who, in the Ecclesias- 
tical and Admiralty courts, oonduot^the business 
of their clients, as attorneys and. solicitors in the 
other courts. Recent acts ol FarUameni have 
taken away the exclusive rights of this body, and 
opned up to barristers, attOTneys, and solicitors, 
the practice of the Boclesioatioid and Admiralty 
courts. (Proctors in the universitlesy aU Oxpori> 
And CambhIpgk.) , ^ ^ 

PROCURATOR FI$OAI^ 
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-*-Tlie public prosociiWr iu tha iuftrior or shorilf 
courts in Scotland, tuider tbe inptructious of the 
Lord- Advocate, who is tho prinoipid j>ublio pioftC' 
cutor. 

PkOFJ’r. (*S"ce POMTIOAL EcoifOMY.) 

PROORIDISS OF TITjUFS.-Thosoriosof 

coijveyattceB by which ajj owner of lands holds or 
proves his right to proxjerty. 

P RO Cl R E 8 S I O N, pro‘f/r&3^''iih m«.— I n 
Arithmetic, tho sucesshm of one number after 
aiiuthor, according to a, lixed law. 

■ PBOTIBITION, pro-hitj-inh^-un (Lat. ). — In 
IjIXw, is a writ to prohilat a court, and Jiarties to 
a cause then depending before it, from further 
prosecution thereof. , This writ issues pru))er]y 
enly out of the court of Queen’s Bench ; but iu 
Certain cases it also issues out of the courts of 
Chancery, Exchequer, and Common Pleas, and 
Is addressed to any inferior court of oomnion law, 
or to i'ho courts of tho counties palatine, to the 
county courts, or courts baron, or to tho courts 
. Christian or Ecclesiastical, the university courts, 
the court of Chivalry, or tho court of Admiralty, 
where they concern themselves with any matter 
not within their jurisdiction, or where they 
transgress the bounds prescribed to them by the 
laws of England. The jiarty aggrieved in tho 
court below applies to the superior court, setting 
forth tlie luituro and cause or his complaint ; and 
this ut^od formerly to bo done by filing, as of 
record, what was called a suggestion, containing 
a formal statement of the facts ; but now (by 
i Wm. IV. c. 21 ) an application for a writ of pro- 
hibition may be made by affidavit only — that is, 
in the way of an ordinary motion, by a rule to 
show pause — upon which, if Mie matter alleged 
appear to tho court to be sufficient, tho writ of 
prohibition immediately issues,r commanding tho 
judge not to hold, and the party not to prosecute, 
the plea. 

PROLETAIRES, prot ’le-tarea^-^A. term 

taken from the Fi*eQcii, and used to denote tho 
poorest and lowest olasses of the community. 

PROMISE.-^In Uw, one side of an agree- 
ment, either in writing and nob under seal, or by 
word of mouth, to perform certain things. In 
England, a promise , cannot be enforced at law, 
unless some consideration was given for it, but 
it can in Scotland, if tho promise was deliberately 
made. 

PBDMOnOISr’iN THE ARMY AND 

NAVY. (iSceAitMY ASD Navy.) 

PRONAOS, pron-a'-os . — ^The space before 

the ooU of a temple. 

PROOF. (^ccEviDKirofii.) 

PROPAGANDA, prop^a-pan'-da (from 
Lat.). — A designation given to those institutions 
by which Christianity is propagated in heathen 
countries ; but is more particularly applied to 
certain institutions established by the Papacy for 
the extension 0l its rcli^ofv ahd power iffirOugh- 
out the world. The Propaganda, strictly so 
called, or Oon^repatib tk propaganda Pide (Con- 
gregation for propagating the Faithh was founded 
at Home in idais, by Gr^ory XVm having for ib i 
object the extension of the Catholic faith and ; 
tho extirpation of heretics. In consists Of ft board 
of cardinals, and hfts a secretary, "who is generally | 
a bishop or archbishop^ and a ^mber^ or priests, 
advisers, ana onder-secretariesj who nieot lot 


PROPHECY 

consultation weekly. Tho cardinal pKd’oot of tho 
propiigamla is tho repros^utativo in all 

matters relating to foi’vfigu missions. In 
Pope Urban V1I1„ added to tlm congiegatiou a 
college for the oducatiou of priests f\U' ilm nus- 
bionary work ; and heio young mon fnna all pa.ts 
of the world (except llatholio couuIcum) am 
educated. Connected ivibh the ProivaguM-U is a 
printing obtablishment, oolcbrated for tljc mimbcr 
of woilw ill ditfomit languages which it Ims :>eut 
out. 

PROPERTY-TAX. (S«- T.njlation.) 
PROPHECY, (Cr. projtht 

from pmpAem/, I jnodict). — Defined to bn “a 
kuowlodgo and manifestation <d secret lhinj?s, 
which a man know’s not from his own sagacity, 
nor from tho relation of others, but by an extra- 
ordinary revolatioii of (]iod from Heaven.” It is 
thus generally and properly rcstrictod to tlinso 
predictions which arc to be met with in tho 
Sacred Scriptures. In Hebrew, tho word tians 
lated piophet properly signifies inspired, nml a 
prophet was, tliorcfore, one who spoke by divino 
inspiration. The principal function of the pro- 
phets of tho Old Tostainent was to keep up t he 
intercourse between (xod and bis peojilo ; nml 
henco their prophecies arc frcquoiitiy called Uiu 
words of Jehovah. They anuomioed the will of 
God towards his people, directed tln in on the 
right path, reproved their inirpniics, rm'l jxnnted 
out to thorn in the future the couHetniences of 
their transgressions. I’ho language iu winch they 
predicted future events is necossai ily iu gmieiwl 
obscure, for tlieir object was not to gratify hnmau 
curiosity with respect to the future, but ratlior 
to give weight to their teaching, so that wlu'ii 
the time of their fulfilment come, x>eople might 
know that their inspirations were of Clod. Tho 
ways by which tho Deity made known his will 
were various : us by dreams, visions, angfels, 
symbolic rejirescntations, impulses on the mind. 
Many writers, especially witldn tho last hundred 
yeais, liavc attempted to explain away the divine 
character of the prophecies, by •attributing them 
to a high degree of religious enthusiasm and 
ecstasy, or a kind of spiritual clauvepinco. 
Others, again, as Dr. Williams in tho “ <jxford 
E.ssayB and Reviews,’* deny their jirophetic 
I character, and maintain that the very few cases 
that can claim to be strictly projdictic “ tend to 
melt, if they havo not already melted, iu the 
crucible of free inquiry,” leaving only certain 
“deep truths and great ideas.” Those views, 
however, are rejected by tho great majority of 
theologians, who maintain that it is contrary to 
the plain intent of the Old Testament, and 
opposcfi by the testimony of Christ and Ids 
ajKistles in the New. “The very course of 
history,” says Tholuok, “has impressed upon 
these declarations the stamp and confirmation of 
an objective and supernatural iuspirstion.” The 
great ptophetio era extends from the tiiiie of 
Samuel to the Baby louiaii captivity, during wliich 
time liardly an important eycat happened in 
which they do not appear as pwforraing a leading 
lart^ Schools of tho prophets arc mentioned as 
! existing in various places, and Samuel, EUjali, 

I and Elisha, as principals of such iustltutions ; 
their pupils being frequently designated the 
1 “ sorts of the prophets.” About a hundred years 
after the return from the Babylonian captivity, 
the prophetic profession ceased, and Haggai, 
0echariab» and Malaehi are uniformly mentioned 
by Jewish tradition as the last of the prophets. 
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The New Tcstanieut mentions the power of pro- 
phecy as on© of the gifti of the Holy Spirit, ivnd 
the Book of Revelation bears a marked prophetic 
character, 

pROFHir^s, :bwk8 or* the, pnf. 

iiSoportot part of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, The ^ewa inclined, in this class the 
books of Joshtia, Judj;es, Samuel, and Kings, 
but excluded the book of Daniel, as he did not 
strictly belong to vthc class pf the prophets^ 
Modern biblical Critics, however^ exclude these 
four l^ksj and include that ol Daniel, They 
are divided into four great and twelve minor' 
prophetai’: the former being Isaiah, Jeremiah,! 
Bseldel, ] and Daniel ; the Utter, Hosea, Joel, 
Arnos, Obadiah, Jonah, Mioah, Nahum, Habak- 
kttk, H(m[gai, JSecliax'iah; Zoplmniah, and Malachi, 

PRDl^ORTIONj pro-por'-j*htt» (Lat., prti- 
p 07 fio),~^hi Mathematics, is the equality of two 
ratios, There are two methods by which the 
eomparhiah bf two magnitudes may be cfffected. 
First it ipay bo determined by how many units 
one U greater than the other {difference) j seccmdly, 
one magnitude may be taken as the measurb of 
tho other; and it may bo determined how many 
times ii » contained in it The former 

relatjim is called an aHthniMcal pfoportiotii and 
tho latter a fteoriif:hicul preportion. In the aritli- 
metical proportion, tho difference, and in tho 
geometrical, the quotient, are called the ratio of 
tha proportion, fkch proportion consists of four 
tlrtns,— two exitn^entes and two meeem. In every 
arithmetioal proportion tho sura of the extremes 
is equal to the sum of the means j and in every 
geometricdl proportion the product of tho ex- 
tromes is oqualito the product of the means. 
Thus in an arithm>6itical proj>ortion either extreme 
or mean can be found by subtracting tho given 
extreme or mean from the sum of the given means 
or extremes ; and in a geometrical propoi-tiou by 
dividing the product of the meann or extaremes by 
the given extreme or mean. 

P R 0 R 0 TI QK, pro-t'o-ya*'shun . — Tlio 

suspension or rather the postjToneracnt of the 
sitting business of Tarliament. This is virtually 
accomplrehcd by the Cabinet in the name of the 
^ivoreign, ami is signified to Parliament in the 
presence of tho Sovereign, by the Lord Chancellor 
111 the Lords, to both Houses; and if the 
Sovereign Ediould not be present, by a writ under 
tlxQ privy -seal or by comnuBsioa. As a prorogation 
quashes all bills which have not boon passed into 
law, a prorogation has sometimes been resorted 
to for one day, iu order to allow a bill to be re- 
introduced. A notable instance of this was, when 
'William III. prorogued Parliament f^om aist to 
23rd^Ootober, to renew the Bill of Bight. 

PStOSECUTIOK, — 

Technically, this word means the institution of 
legal procsodings against any person, although 
the ward is often applied to aM kinds of l^igotion. 
Thoro are *Vw> i» which a prossebdon may 
becomineneed In jmiglond : the one is to apply to a 
xnamstrate lor alubuiwlis % a pemon to appear 
and answin^.te a (diarc^ and another is to oawse a 
person. to ha arrestedal^ bsot^i^hfefore^a l^stico 
of .p«aoe, £f a peroaa has been Wjcong^nUj 
and mnlimnaaiy anw&M,. ha nmy br^ kn action 
■fordaaiaigjss^ 

'<er.-A[^e 'who 

institute^ l%al f^inst anotW to 

punish Hm a etimh; 


PROSECUTOR, PUBLIC, ok DIREC. 
TOR Oi' PUBLIC PROSECUTIONS.-By an 
act passed 3rd July, 1879, a Director of PttbBe 
Prosecutions . was apppinted, wiiose duty Is to 
institute proceedings against cortaui of- 
fenders. Omi^, 34 Spring Gardens, 

PROSELYTE, pros' -e-lite (Gr., a stranger, 
new-comer}.— I» pno who changes his religion^ 
giving up one and adopting another. The term 
is not classic Greek, but it occurs in the New 
. Testament and in the Septuagint, and was used 
almost exclusivtdy among tlie Jew.**, They dis- 
tinguished twokindsof proselytes,— the Ihoselytes 
of the gate and the proselytes of justice or 
righteousness. The former feared ond worsbij>ped » 
the true God, without adopting circumcirion or 
any of the othm^' ceremonies of the law. They 
were allowed to dwell in the land of Israel, and 
tluough holiness roigEht have hope of eternal life. 
The latter received circumcision and observed tho 
whole law of Moses, and were admitted to all 
the prerogatives of tho people of God. 

PROSERPINA, juros'-er^n-a.— In Grecian 

mythology, tho siMiuse of Pluto, who was the 
king of Hades. According to Hesiod , she was 
earned off by “Gloomy Dis^* while gathering 
dowers on tlw plains of Bnna in Sicily, Homer, 
however, simply s^aka of her as the wife of 
Pluto and queen oflbe imder-wprld. 

' proa-pektf Roman Law, 

a right that no other i)erson could obstruct tho 
“ X>i‘t>spect ” from a man’s house, hut if this 
meant more (which seems uncertain) than that 
tho light should not be obstriictod from a man’s 
house, it is not recognised in English law. 


PROTECTION, PROTECTIONISTS, 

pro-tekf-ahun-ist ». — ^AWmo given to a section of 
the Conservative party which opposed tlie reiieal 
of the corn-laws, A society established for tho 
“protection of agriculture,” as a counteractive 
of the “ Anti-Ooru-Law laeague,” gave rise to tlie 
name of this party.' They separated from Sir 
Robert Peel in 1846, and their leader, till lus 
death in 1848, was Lord George Bentinck. Tho 
society was dissolvetl in 1853. 

PROTECTOR, p'o-tech* -tor, —Tho name 
given at different periods of blnglish history to 
the person who had the* care of the kingdom 
during the minority of tho sovereign, Oliver 
Cromwelb a 1 »o, took the tiU© of Lord Protector 
of tho Commonwealth in 14553. 


PROTESTANT, Tli© genea^il 

name applied to all classes of Christians except 
irtjo Roman Catholic and ibo Easi^n churches. 
The name oiiginated in Germany in 1529, when 
at the diet of Spire tbo reformed party protested 
of the majority that 11© Changes 
should be introduced into tho doctrine, discipline, 
or worehip of the estaldished religion till a coitncU 
should be held anditErdotermlnanbn made known. 
They protested agaiiiat the authority of secular 
or ecclesiastical boafds td cositi^ obedience in 
matters of foilb. « . , • * 


mihrokbst 

Grecian my^hjwr wiuefe. 1ivaa eup^ ia have 
the power of eikUessr€|h«^e.<)f 


PROTOCOL, 

and koHdf gltte),— 
first gbukV; onii the 


waft of gQvommut treaty^&c. 


first; 

meanathali which was 
k a|!^d to tW first 


PKOTO-NOTAIiY 


PEOVOST 


In law, also, the word is applied a register of 
deeds and other docvnnents. 

PEOTO-NOTAEY. — An ofBeial of the 
Pope’s houBoliold at Itome whose duty fronaxsts 
in regiM.ering all the solemn deeds of the Holy 
See, &c. 

PROVERBS OF BOLOMOFT.-One of 

the sacred hooks of the Old Xestament, aecrib^d 
to Solomon. Tho Hebrew term translated pro* 
verbs mt^ans literally a similitude or comparison 
of two objects, and this is the form that most of 
them take. >Solomon, wd are told, Uttered 3,000 
proverbs, but it has been doubted whether he 
ever niado any collection of them in writing ; 
and it is expressly stated that the latter part of 
the book, beginning with chapter xxv. , was written 
and added by order of King Hezekiah. Tho 
title shows the author rather than the compiler. 
It Iras hardly ever been contended that a largo 
ahare in tho composition of the book is to be 
ascribed to the wise king; and tho divine 
4rathority of the book -is sufficiently proved by 
-the quotations made from it in the New Testa* 
meut. In all ages this book lias been regarded 
as a great storehouse of ^tactical wisdom. It 
naturally divides itself into several parts. Tiie 
first seven verses of the first chapter may bo re- 
garded as a heading to the rest of the book. 
Then begins the first part, which constitutes a 
sort of proem or exordium, and closes with tho 
end of tho ninth chapter. It may bo dbscribed 
as a series of connected admonitions in a senten- 
tious form, written In the highest style of 
poetry, and adorned with apt, beautiful, and 
striking illustrationvH. Wisdom is hero per- 
aonified with indescribable majesty and grace, the 
lose of her inculcated, and her reNvardsset forth, 
together with the ^Kirnicious consequences that 
fouow her rojeotiou. Tho second part, which 
* constitutes tho chief portion of the book, and is 
the strictly proverbial portion, extends from ch. 
X. to xxii, 16. The proverb.^, about 400 in num- 
ber, contain moral precepts and rules of life for 
every e^o and class of men, in a clear, senten- 
tious form. Generally one proverb is comprised I 
in one short verse of two members or clauses, 
forming a pavallel opnositiou to each otlier. 
Except in a few cases, tfie grouping appears to be 
accidental. ‘ ‘ They may be comparcif to so many 
jewels put together without any visible order or 
oonnoction, but each sliining with its own 
IMJCuliar beauty — a beauty which is increased 
rather than obscured by th» epjiarently acci- 
dental association of one with another.'* With 
ch. xxii. 17, a kin^ of appendix begins, intro- 
duced by a separate heading. The proverbs of 
this section genially consist of two verses, and 
aometimes of three, are constructed with less 
regularity, and often without any parallelism. A 
second appendix hegina at ch. xxiv. 33; denoted 
by the heading, Those thin^ also belopjs to the 
wise.*’ The socond :^ain collection begins with 
XXV., Introduced the heading These 
ara also proverbs of ^lomnn, whioh men of 
Heaekiah, kin^ of JTndah, oopiod on A” The peo- 
verhehere, Mih the former, ptrb; generally con- 
sist of one venre of two parallel oppocisg mem- 


sist ef one venre of two parallel oppocisg mefU- 
bers ; but they are lOM andiiiteilligime, and 
frequently oteuT& Th^ estsnd or«r five 
<^^era. The thirii^ ohajptes. conts^ the 
wm:(hi of Agtttf and tho tblrty^firi^ cejnnsels 
addressed tp king Lemuel by, hk motHofe. ;Wlio 
these pet5o|]« vrere Is not kna#nJ‘ Thkt Lemuel 


is another name for Solomon is a cortjccturo that 
hoa little of i»Tobability to support it. 

PEOVIDENCHJ, prev'-£-de«s (Lat., nro- 
videoy I see before). — Denotoi^ not merely toi'o- 
sight, but rather the sui>erin‘teadmg care Mith 
whloh God watches over his whole cre.ation, 
more particularly tlm human race. This univorko 
constantly delude upon the Deity for its con- 
fN^rvation, as it did at first for its creation. 

PROVINCE, prod-ins^ (Fr,, from Ijat., 
provincia usually supposed to be formed from 
«ro, and vmco, I conquer). — A division of a 
kingdom or state, comprising several cities, 
towns, and districts, all under the same govern- 
ment, and usually distinguished by the extent 
either of tho civil or tho ecclesiastical jui isdic- 
! tiou. A province, amongst the ancient Homans, 

' was a district of conquered country, ^veined by 
a pro-consul or pro-prsfefcor, and called, therefore, 
provincia consufaris or prsetoria. But this name 


provincia consuTaris or prsetoria. But this name 
was only applied to lands lying beyond tho 
boundaries of Itady. In the time of Augustus, 
they were divided into the provincue senatorim 
or populaies (the i>cbple’s provinces), and the 
provincial imperatoris (the emx>cror*s provinces). 
The latter conipimid those that were mott ex- 
posed to hostile inroails, and the administration 
of which was left entirely to the emperor. In 
modern times, tho term has been applied to 
colonies, or to dependent countries at a distance 
from the metropolis, or to the dilferont divdjkns 
of the kingdom itself, Thus, the Low Countries 
belonging to Austria and »Spam, were styled pro- 
vinces ; and the dlffmenb govomim-nts into 
which France was divided previously to tlu* 
Bevoluiion were also called provinces. The 
word province is also used in reference to eccle- 
siastical affaira. The Church distiuguishes its 
m'ovinces by arclihisboprics ; and in this sense 
England i-s divided into two provincos-^namcly. 
Can tci bury ami York, 

PROVING lAL OF AN ORDER.~^Tho 

sujierior of all tho mor.asterieft and inornber.i of 
a monastic order within a province. {Sec 
I G1CNF.IUL.) 

1 PROVISION, In Ecclesias- 

tical Law, means the inoviding a suitable peiaon 
for an ecclesiastical benetlco, and may be divided 
I into tm> stages, the naming of the person upon. 

I whom tho benefice is to be bestowed, and tho 
I actual institution of tlm person in such bemefice. 

H'ep B.1»0 iNVKeTURJB, ImiTlTUTlON, and IVDUO- 

TIOK.) 

PROVISIONAL ORDER, ^An order 
given by a Secretary of State under powers granted 
by Partoment, which order, however, is not effec- 
tual until it has been confirmed by tho legislature. 

PROVISOES, STATUTE OF pro vi'-zm's, 

— A law passed in the rergii of Etlward III. to 
correct the abuses which had arisen in tho Papal 
disposal of benefices. 

PROVOST, (Sax., fxrcfmt ; Lat., 

pmpostitui^ phveed boforo).— The name given to 
the chief municipal magistrate in the cities and 
corporate towns of Scotland, corresponding to 
tlm mayor In English towns. In England tho 
term is rarely used, except as ai>plied to tho 
heads of ecsrtain c^ges-^s KingV College, 
Cambridge, Eton, . 

Provwt->}y.arghal Is the title of a millhu^ officer 
whose duty U Is to attend to offences commuted 
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against nuHtary disciplln«, to bring the offenders to I 
punishment, and to see that the sentences p^ed j 
them are exeented. In the Navy, this oraem’ 
has the custody of prisoners at a court-martial, and till 
the execution of the Sentence of the court. * ’ 

PROXY, })roh^-e {Lat. , promiziis, nearest or j 
next), — Apersott ax>pointed instead of another 
to rej>reseut him. A peer is entitled to vote by 
proxy, but hot a member of the House of Com- 
mons. The stamp duty on a proxy to vote at a 
meeting of a joint-stock company is reduced to 
6d. by 19 & 20 Viet. c. 81. 

PRUt)-HOMMES, COUNCIL OF, 

prood'-hom. — Tlie name given to certain muni- 
oii^al tribunals wJiich came into existence in 
Franco in tlio Middle Ages, and whose functions 
Were to arbitrate in disputes between workmen 
and their employers. 

PSALMODY, sam'-o-de (Qr., psalmofy the 
art of singing psalms). — In its widest sense it is 
applied to sacred hymns or psalms set to music and 
sung, but is commonly restricted to the metrical 
version of the Psalms of David. The practice of 
psalin-singing may be traced! at least to the time 
of our Saviour ; for wc are told that after the 
last supper, He and His disciples sung an hymn,” 
or “ pssdm,” as the margin has it. For centuries 
afterwards it formed a regular and important 
l>art of divine service. About the fourth century 
the psalmista were instituted, an inferior order 
of the clergy, whose duty soems to have been to 
enWarage and regulate the practice of psalmody. 
By degrees a more refined and scientific mode of 
singing was introduced, and the great body of 
the xioople were incaiiable of talcing part in the 
performance. Trained performers thus came to 
conduct the whole of the musical service of the 
Ohuroh. One of the results of the Heformation 
was to restore to the people their share iu this 
service. Metrical versions of the Psalms were 
made in various languages, and tunes were com- 
posed and adapted to them. Luther in par- 
ticular was. distinguished for his efforts in this 
way, and himself composed and adaptc<l many 
psalm tunes. The first fifty jisalms were trans- 
lated into French verse by Olement Marot, and 
being adapted to popular airs, became exceedingly 
fashionable, and the singing of psalms became a 
favourite amusement at the Court. Beza subse- 
quently completed the translation of the Psalms, 
melodies being chiefly by Claude Goudimel and 
Claude do Joune, native oomposers, though, 
according to some, they wore chiefly German. 
About the time of Marot’s publication appeared 
the English translation of the Psalms by Sternhold 
and Hopkins, to which wore adapte<l many of the 
best German an<l French tuues. Subsequently, 
Thomas Ravensoroft, John Playford (whom Sir 
Johtt Hawkins considers as the “father of 
modern psalmody”), Dr. Croft, Handel, Miller, 
and others, maao valuable additions to English 
psalmody : and in 1696 the version of Tait and 
Brady took the place of that of Stemhoid and 
Hopkins. Recently the number of palm tunes 
has increased almost beyond calculation. 

PSALMS, aam* (Gr., psalmoi; 
strike lightly, and hence play on a stringed 
instrument).— The name of one of the canonical 
books of the Old Testameutt ooinmising a copious 
^ coUcotion of sacred songs. They are usually 
styled thte ** Psalms of David *, ” and though ho 
was doubtless the larg^Si eM most eminent con- 
tributor, there are maiyff wore clearly <k>m- 
posed hj dififeront hands, and at veiy dmereut 


periods. To David are ascribed seventy- three 
jisabna in the Hebrew text, and at least eleveu 
others iu the Sei>tuagmt. There can bo little 
doubt, however, that some, even of those that 
bear bis name, belong to a later date ; an(l on 
the other hand, the contents and stylo of some 
that do not bear his name show liim to liave been 
the author. The other authors to whom certain 
of the psalms are ascribo<l are Asaph, one of 
David’s chief musicians, 12 ; the sons of Korah, 
another family of choristers, 11; Hi inan and 
; Etlian, two of the chief singers, i each ; Solomon, 
a J Moses, 1, Some of these, however, evidently 
: do not belong to the time at which theii reputed 
author lived. David’s compositions are generally 
distinguished by swoetuess, softjics.s, and grace, 
and his prevailing stylo is plaintive. Tlie date of 
the Psalms i-anged from the time of Moses to that 
of the Captivity, a period of nearly 1000 years ; 
and the collection as it at present stands was 
probably formed by Ezra and bis contempor- 
aries. Particular collections, however, must have 
existcil as early as the time of David, an<l the 
singers who were appointed by David for the 
service of the sanctuary sang psalms. In the 
time of Hezokiah,- the Psalms of Davhl and 
Asaph were sung at religious solemnities ; and 
tho same is reconled to have token place in the 
second temple after the Captivity. The Book of 
Psalms is, according to tho analogy of the IVnta- 
teucU, divided in Hebrew into five books, each of 
which closes with a doxology. Various classifica- 
tions, moro or less arbitrary, have been piopo.sed 
of tho Psalms. According to De VVetto, they 
may be arranged os follows : — (i) Hymns in praise 
of God, as the Creator, Preserver, and Governor 
of the world, and, in particular, as llie Protector 
of His chosen people. (2) National psalms, re- 
ferring to the history of the people, and the many 
favours which, in former times, they had received 
from Jehovah, especially in the time of Moses. 
{3) Psalms of Zion, and of the tem])le. (4) 
Psalms relating to the king, in which he is held 
up as the representative of Jehovah, and tho 
assistance of God invoked for him. (5) Psalms 
containing the supplications and complaints of 
the pious in distress. (6) Religious and moral 
psalms. This division, however, is too complex 
and indefinite for practical purposes. Tholuok 
divides them, according to their subject-matter, 
into songs of praise, of thanksgiving, of complaint, 
and of instruction. The inspiration and canonical 
authority of tho Psalms are established by tho 
most abundant and convincing evidence, and in 
every age of the Church the^ Iiave been extolled 
for their excellence and their use for pious pur- 

S oses. On account of its beauty and significance, 
ris book has called forth a greater number of 
commentaries than any other. In particular is 
the theological literature of Germany rich in 
works of this class ; among which we may mention 
De Wette, Hitzig, Jilwald, Hengstenberg, 

Delitzsch, and Hupfcld. 

PSYCHE, personage of tho 

later Grecian Mythology, supposed to represent 
the human soul. She was tno youngiest of three 
daughters of a king, and after many troubles and 
misfortunes she was finally made the bride of 
Eros, The story, wliioh is a beautiful one, but 
too long to relate here, is supposed to typify the 
progress of the soul of man, through earthly 
passions and troubles, to the attainment of pure 
and lieavenly happiness. ^ 

^ PSYOHOLOGYj tho 
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Boul, and lofioSy discourse). — The science of the 
soul or ?(pii'ituAl principle in man. Jb deals with 
tiie Laws and relations of the various changes and 
phenomena which take place in the mind during 
the. intellectual operations, and traces the causes 
of these phenomena, in order to discover the 
nature of mind and its relations to the universe ; 
or, in short, to treat the mind either as it mani* 
feKts itself, or as it is in itself, tnvest^ations of 
ihe latter class, which have for their o*ect that 
which cannot be discovered by observation, eon- 
siituic rational or transcenaeutal psychology; 
while tlioso of the former class, in which the 
Mnioiid manifestations of the soul are subjects of 
obsoi'vaiion, constitute cinpiiical or experimental 
phycliology. Empirical psychology may, there- 
fore, be defined tobo the soientitictilly coiiduetoil 
observation of the operations and changes of the 
human soul. As a science, it includes all tlie 
j)UoiK>mena of the intellectual activity, taking 
for gr, anted tlie distinction of the sjhritual part ' 
of man fj om the body, as a matter of conscious- 
ness, and therefore not attempting to explain it. 
(.'ce MiiTAPiiYHirs.) 

PUBLICANI, Those per- 

sons who, in the olcl llonuMi state, fnrrmnl tl^e 
pnhhe rtvcimos. They often oi»pressed the 
]»''oplo groalJy, and were tbo “ publioans'’ of 
which frequent roferonce is made in the Now 
'L’erdaraent. About 150 jsears B.C., the farming of 
thchO revenues came clviclly into the hands of 
the J](juit(;s. (,SVfi Equitws.) 

PUnLTC BURDE>’8.-In Scotch Bw, 
the lutes and taxes on laud, sncli as ltvn»l-tH\j 
]ioot]i»tos, road -rates, &o, Where no stipulA' 
tion Is inado, the public burdens fall 011 tlic land' 
lor<1. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. PUBLIC HEALTH 

A< ‘TS. — The subject of tlio public hcaltli has of 
liiio received gicat attemion, and various acts 
liave boon passed for the enforcement of bettor 
f,.iui<ary coiuUtious. In this way, although much 
good was done, a confusion of authorities arose, 

hen in 1875 an act was passc<l cou'iolidatiug all 
jtrevious sanitary acta. A Local Government 
J’oord wa.s formed, to which the voriou.s Boards 
of (runtdiiins, elected throughout (.ho county by 
tho ratojuiyers, are subject. To most of those 
Boaids of Guardians u Medical Oflicor of Health 
is ammlntod, who has special Bamtary duties. 
The Inspectors of the Local Government Board 
have to see that" Vaccination is propoily carried 
out, to investigate any town where fever or any 
contagious disease is prevalent, and in various 
v:nys to see that sanitjary work is properly at- 
tended to. The result of this act and kindred 
laws has been to greatly improve the sanitary 
condition of the country. ,* 

PUBLIO-^HOUSES* .^The common name 

of inns and beer^h Ouse#* The fotmer-^-inns or 
alehuusea -also give boaTOand lodging to travel- 
lers, while the latt«fr are sitops for the retail sale 
of beer, to be ilruuKolihcr oapr oftthoprcinises. 
The keepers of Jjotvi&a muai. all ohWn h 

license from the Jfisticos of the 1^6ace, before 
iliey can sell exoi^ble, liquors* Apjj- 

Houses^ and JirNe#) 

P U L P I Ty pM^Z-pU (liftly 
elevated stage or desk, from which sermons ate 
delivered, They were formerly placed, not only 
in churches, ^ut sometimes also in the refoot<^ies 
of monasteries, in the cloisters, an4 ooaosioxially 


in public thoroughf.ire?r. Tu <‘hurcln*8 tlui pulpits 
were formerly always placed in the nave, attachod 
to a wall, pillar, or .screen, ,*%,nd tlio ceclesiasiics 
and others who oconpiod the choir diuiug the 
mass removed into tho nave to In ar the sermon, 
MaJ»y ancient pulpits exist iuour churches, iwir 
ticularly in Sotnersetslnre, as at King's Sutton, 
Kingsbury Eiuscopi, ^c., and tin; adjoming 
counties. Some axe of wood, othurs siro i»i stono ; 
tho wooiien ones are usually i)olygoual, with tho 
panoU enriched with foatherfrigs, tiaocry, and 
other architectural ornaments, and raised upon 
a single stem : few, if any, of t hose are eaiher 
than tho I’erpciuliculttr style.' In tho church nt 
Kenton, Uevoushirc, there is a pulpit which 
retuins some of its originalpaiuting. At lloauUeu, 
in Hampshire, tllcre is a stone pulpit «*f a very 
early date in the Decinated style. By far tho 
gi eater numlier of stono puliuts are. however, of 
tho Perpendicular style. TIumi- ch'sign is very 
vaiied ; hut the plan is usually pulygoual, and in 
inaiijMUstanees Imey are finiued like niches in the 
j wall, with projecting fronts. In soinu tlu) ap- 
proach i.s by couceuled stairs ; in others the stejia 
are exposed to view. Soon after the Keformatiem, 
a gieat numhei’of wooden pulpits w'ere erected lu 
this eountiy in churches which had hitherto been 
without ihrni, Alany of these .«till lemain. A 
rcnuirkably line sp*’<:iiuen ilus kind of pulpit 
m.iy be seen at GasUo A.dihy, Moi Ihuiiii'toiishiro. 
On tho Contmeiit, ihu judjuls in the. largo 
elmrehes arc often of very l.iigo hiz«', capabipof 
holding more than one j^oison, 'I'lmyaio most 
elahoiatoly enriched with a lunfuKiou of areJn- 
teotural and sioulptui'edoiuamcni.s. In StniMluirg 
Gatliediftl I here is a lino specimen of the Klum- 
boyjint date. For a long period i)ulpit« appear to 
ha\e been treated aa an arciutectural fialum, 
being constructed, if not of nimble, of the same 
material as tho rest of tbo interior, thie of tho 
most celohraled pul[>ils, as a perfornianco of ait, 
is the magnilicent oak pulpit in the nave of Saint 
Gudule, at Bnts.sclH. The, whole is elaborately 
' caived, the pulpit being .su]>i»orteil by a group 
I reprcBCuting Adam an»l Eve exjidhsl licmi I’ara- 
I disc. In Germany and tho Low Oounti ies pulpits 
! are frequently maslerpiccea of wood -carving, tlio 
X>reacliiug-j>laco in some of them forming part of 
a great aitistic grouji : as of the Gonversiou of 
St. Paul, tho Temptation of Adam and Eve, and 
similar subjects, lii the Greek and .Komott 
theatres, tlio pulpitum was a place whore i-ho 
playcr.s performed their parts. It was lower than 
tho sccua, and higher tlian' the oi<dicstra.. It 
nearly answered to what we call the stage, as dis- 
tinguished from the jut and gallenes. The jml- 
jiitiun was also a movable desk, or puljat, from 
which disjnitants j»ronouncetl their 4hMf!oitations, 
and authors recited their works. 

PUNDLER, jmmtV-ler. — A person who, in 
Scotland, is employed as a haiiiff or overseer in 
the ahsence of the pioprietor. 

FUIN^PIT, OE PANDIT, 

{Pen.* pnnUf leatniug). — A Brahmin \vbo con- 
secrates his life to the ntudy of itlij^ion and 
science. Ihmdit is a title nearly cquivalont to our 
doctor. 

PUNISHMENT, pun' -nh- ment (Lftt., 
punivet to imnish).— Tho penalty due for an 
o^ooe. Tho original idea of puni.shment was 
the infliction of pain on the ojfvnder, (;orio.sjfOucl- 
ing to tbo amount of pain or tiulfenng w'hich ho 
had inflicted upon others, in oonsequeuco of ius 


PUNISHMB3ST, FUTURE 


PYROMAKCY 


offeiuie. H^nce ftnHte thQ 2eas UilionU^ or roiall- 
atory priiioipU of papift)]|moat, wliioh demanflo^- 
aa eye for an eye, a for a tooih, &c* With 
the sprcail of Omi^n% it oame toheaeen that 
the iuHiotioa of paiiaaB aatisfaetion foraoi o^eneo 
was a vincliotlvo. pjdoooediB^, oontrary to the 
spirU of Ohmtianilj^, atnl that the proper end of 
poiiishmenb is pot to avenge the past, but to 
prevent future oSencos. ALL punimunent ia an 
evil, and a penal 4^tem ought to aim at econo- 
mizing pain by dmusing the largest amount of 
salutaty terror at the smallest expense of actual 
punishment. A punishment ought, as far as > 
possible, to be certain, and, as far as the differ- 
ent eonditions and circumstances of mdividoals 
will ^rmit, to be equal. In this country, the 
laws for the punishment of oifonees have of late 
years been placed upon a much more satisfactory 
footing than formerly ; a characteristic feature 
of it l>6ing the great efforts thatare^ade for the 
reformation of the crimmaJL {See PBISON, Capi- 
tal l^NISHMliJNT. 

PUNISHMENT, FUTURE. {SetUw., 

PUBaATOUY.) 

PURANA , pnn-i-a»/-rt.~Tho name given to 
those very ancient rcligioiia works which in ad- 
dition to the Tartirm (which ger) are the founila''> 
tions of the creed of the Brahminical Hindoos. 
(See Hindoo Kkligion.) 

PURCHASE SYSTEM. -The system 
which formerly prevailed in tlie Britisdi army, *by 
which a largo number of othoers obtained their 
aTOOiutments and promotion. Tlie commission 
of the Renter number of ofRocif* was valued by 
regulation at a certain price ; and when an officer 
wished to retire from the arm^^ he sold his com- 
mission. Death vacancies were filled without 
purchase, and no rank above Heutenant-culoncl 
oopld be purchased. This system was aboliidied 
in July 2oth 1871 by royal- warrant, iwitl first com- 
missions as sub-Ueutenanta arc now given to 
successful candidates at open examinations, and 
the promotion to?»upenor posts may be said to be 
by seniority tempered by selection. By tbo Be- 
gulation of Forces Act of ifiyi, a scherne^was in- 
troduced whereby officers who had lost their 
soiling rights by the Boyal Warrant Abolishing 
Purchase, were to receive compensation. (<!!n6C 
Abmy.) . 

^ PURCHASER. (See ^alz,) j 

FURGAlTOl^. (ffecOROBAL.) i 

PURGATORY, |m/-pa-to-re(Lat«, ^urgfure^ \ 

to QlcaiUBo).-^iteK'aliy, a ^oe Of expwion, and I 
is the name givep by Catholics to an I 

intermediaio state after death, wbdrb the souls 
o|,<t{(ose that die in commuiuoh with the Church, 
and penitent, expiate certain offences which do 
U90t rUerit eternal Condemnation. The Church 
does hot prbfesB to teaeh what is the nature or 
duration of the punishbient of purgatory, nor 
that .it is sitnated in any partieular plaee: but 
she bellevea' that indulgences, masses, and fhe 


de«%rvii^,<)gMnismentfr^ Him, and wifl^be 
mmished^iefeaftet, it nut eahoelled by repentanob 
here. Few, they ««ty, depart this lire so pure at 
to be tetauy eacempt ftmxi every kind of debt 
due to God’s Juslioe^ and as such snh^ situs do 


not deserve eierzu&l imnishment, there must be 
some third place for their exiiiation ; since only 
the clean and the pore can be admitted into 
heaven. Broughton has endeavoured to prove 
that ibis notion wsa held by the Jews, Pagans, 
and Mohammedans ; and there is no doubt that 
In the days of^tfae .Maocabees, the Jews believed 
that am might be expiiitod by sacrifice, after tl)e 
death of the fdnner. No mention of purgatory 
occurs in the Christian church before the time of 
Augustine, who, in some of his works, speaks of 
it in a doubtful sort of a way, as a ihiug that 
“ may be possibly fouml so, andpossib y neveri” 
The doctrine is said to have been first iaculcated 
as a matter of belief by Oregoty the Uveat, at tho 
end of the 6th century. The Greek church, liko 
iomo of the eastern sects, prays for the (lea<l, but 
docs not believe in purgatory ; and when efforts 
wme made to effect a reconciliation between tho 
two parties in the icith century, the Greeks de- 
manueil an ei;planation of what purgatory was, 
and the subject was fully discussed at some of 
tho councils of the periM, particularly that of 
Florence, 1439. Protestants reject the doctrine 
' of purgatory as being derogatory to the doctrine 
of. Christ s liaving made a complete satisfaction 
for sin. 

1 PURIFICATION, pew - n -fi - Iwf/ - 8 ?tun. — 

Tho remtoi^ of tlie taint of uncleanness. In its 
legal and wohnical senao, it is api>Ueii to tlie 
; ritual observances, whereby a Jew was formal] y 
absolved from this taint. The purification 
ordained by the law of Moses is set fwth in full 
in Lev. xi., .xii., and xv., and also in Nuin. xix. 
In all cases, purification consisted in the use of 
water, but in certain cases various kinds of 
sacrifices were added. 

PURIFICATION OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN, FEAST OF. -A church festival to 
oommemorate the '‘^piuification.” of tlie Virgin 
Mary, and in accordance with the ceremonial law 
of Lev. xii. 2. appointed to take placo on the 
fortieth day after the Nativity : ro^oning this 
to occur on Dec. 25th, it follows that the Festival 
of the Purification falls on Feb. and. The first 
trace of the observance of thin Feast is in tlio 
Church of Jeinsalem, abemt the middle of the 
5th century; and it wax introduced into tho 
Bomish Church in the end of the same century 
(in the year Pope Gelasins, who adapted 

to its use the-mmlties of the old Boman. feast 
of the Lupercalih^: It is also called the '^Pre- 
sentation of the' Child Jeans,” and also tho 
"Feast of Simeon.” 

PURITANS^ (<S^ Disssntsbb.) . 
PURURATAS, name 

of a very celebrated kifig in Indian legenrlary 
history* . ' 

PURYEYORSy 4^MT.-r-Officers charged 
with the civil i^teirs of 

army hospitals, Ac., in rSys, their 

Offioo was mei|;ed in (he Ce^kn^sariat Depart^ 
ment. ' ' '' 

PUBEYlT^i of 

the late Bbv.E* B, Fusey, BroCeasor ol Hebrew 


the late Bbv. B, fusey, FfoCessor ol Hebrew 
at Oxford University. ,;(® TM<n'ABis^».) 

PUOTSf^ term in 

Stetch Xaw pomjfMte^ng te Law to 

Jaetatation'(wh»di;'te»)l^ ^ .. 

RYKOoKA’l^^lPi tSw 



PYTHAGOREANS 
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QUEEN»S BENCH 


PYTHAGOREANS, Euchamt, rwa^rved for tlwt ^doriiiHon of 

The followera of Pythagor^, a Greek philo- fait^iful, or for tho coiiimuniona of tUe sick, 
eopKor, who lived about B.O., and whose 4U- The, form of the pyx ha« varied very mnoli, but 
tingtiishing dootrio© was a beHef in the trana- i* Bow wmmoaly shaptMl like a large cup or 
migiation of souls, {Sec GitK£K PHttosoPHt.) fifwlet, with a close htting covotj aiul is inlaid or 

plated with gold » and rouab be blessed Uy a bishop, 
PYX, fiix (OT.^pifiok a liox)* 7 ^f^e name of or i^riest dolcgated by a bishop, before use. In 
the sacred vettsel wmeh, in the cwenfeenial of ancient times it Was made like a dove, and sas>* 
Boman Church, eputaius the coaiseoiDated dements pended oirer the altar. 


QUADRAGESIMA, Jfctcod^ra-yrw'-t-ew-* QUARTERNION, -o»,*-In the 

(Latin, fortieth day). — Lent, because It oousiata old Homau army, a die of four soldiers j a gro<iL> 
of forty days. Quadragesima JSunday, the Brst of four, 

Sunday in J^nt. Some outl^tiCT »y it QUARTER SESSIONS, COURT OF. 

bUo takes its name from beuifi the fortieth or /sfekCoum’ oir OitAiiTwii Kitanov \ 

about the fortieth day before Easter, and is in ^ 

scries with Boptuagesima, the 70th, Se^*ago6ima QUAKIU UrjUiJVlAjNo, hwer^^ dee' -si- 

tlie 60th and Quiuguagosima the 50th day before mans. — A name given to those |>orsou« wlu> 

Easter. believed it to bo necessary to olwr-rve tho Jewislj 

QUADRIENNTOM UTttE W-rf-en'- 

terra in Seotoh Uw raean.ng „ear the veraol e.iui..ox, whether that 

the four yeare afto a person has attained h.s fejj „„ a s„„day or not, and although tho 
majonty, during which four yoara a roan has t^ CtounoU of Niesaa liad decided otherwise. (&« 
option of reducing or setfemg nswle any deed #Afl >rian \ 


T xa • J W WAVilMl Hun .1 bUU Vfl imi UtLUIllUA, WllflllUr liUKb 

the four yeare afto a person has attained his j^y fejj „„ a s„„day ur not, and although tho 
roajonty, during which four yoaro a roan has t^ (JounoU of Niesaa liad decided otherwise. (&« 
option of reducing or setn^ nswle any deed ^ Afl>rian ) 

"“'“im „ QUASIMODO SUNDAY. fc.«i»W.do. 

QUADRILLE, -A danee, which _Tj.e. tot Sunday after jtitstor. so calhal from 


appears to have obtained its mime l^hanng been a,o flni^daot the Introit of the Mass for that 
danced by four aonplea. It is of FrcMh origin, j, Dominica in Atbic, from 

and usuany consists of five OTUseoutivo' move- eosidm of the Nem.hytes, who lia.1 been 
ments. The ooi^l® are omiosito to and at rwhl baptised at Ea.tet, awjeMi^ in ohurcU in White 
angles with each other. A quadrille is for this on that day. 

reason also called a sqtiarc dance. rkTnmwr 

ftuadrflie#r-A game played with forty cards by tour ' QuEEN, kwecfi (Sax., mmn, wife). — ^The 
persons. The tens, jiloes, and eights are taken from uifo of » king, or a fentwlc sovorcigti. In tUi« 
the pack, and the game is plumed with tlw lematnUg country, a queen regnant difTeis in no reerMNit 
caid^ In Pope's poem, 7*/^} Hapt of tke^to ck^ ^l ^ ^ regards the political nglite 

found an accurate description of I7wni^, whkdi. fa the dii/iiitv (AVa ICikiM 

rset, i, ousdri wed hJ tbrw P^ous. privllore, 

QUADRUPLiE ALLIANCE, (See Ab- grafted to no other woiuau, whether married or single. 

UANCE 1 CoNsonr j , 

/MT A rrmricj . Queen Dowager is tbe widow of a deceased king, 

QUAJvEBfb, kwai^-mty or, as they style and enjoys most of tho privUeges which belonged to 
themselves, the ** Society of. Friends,’^ are a her as queen consort. 


religious sect whleh originated in Eugland about (lUEEN ANNE 
tte middle uf the. iyyi oentwT.. (Sro i'BiKHDS, bountt, Qubiw Anke’s.) 
Soenm or.) 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY. [Sce 


QUARK ntraniT.K 


Throe com., idruek in the reign Anao, 

by a petson w^b ' hat purchased tni advewson a German who 

iaiuran, one ^.dieU him iTae excrete “* ±’. 


QUEEN ANNE’S FARTHINtlS.- 


1 was at that time the principal engraver to the 
Min*. They wenfe never really intended for cir- 
eulation, being, in fact, only specimens of a coin 


i»al engraver, to the 


1 rig^t h« has thus aoqiubBad, 


Q u A R i ER- •Wk,A» ' oiawr which, however, was not (Struck. They are not 

attaebjod to ea^'regitnent* liplid^Bg shntiar so rate aa some coiu collectors believe, and the 
rank to that or lieutehan^ HU duties are to idea that only three were made, and two being in 
look after the of. the m&n, ’•JHao publk; keeping there was only one to be obtaine*!, 

Quirtermiiast^ G|eaa?|^3lr.a Jtaff olbeer 4pf ]pgh {a quite erroneous. There are eertain differenewt 
rankftrheaip'ng^iilMqtirters^AQ.^of among thepri, a few being struck in and 

to wHch he is attao^eda ,■ ^ " some l^ve raised letters and some siuik letters. 

QUARTEitSiuro^ We Amy NaW, ^ 

nameigiven to the p«^ons sndike plaeea.^ QUEEN’S BENCH, oe RING’B 
lodging^ assign,^ ip |KBc«one rtr. I^BNCH, <X)UBT 03?.--Gnc of the ftve di visionA 

Headquarters is thA qUaxiier trhere m ^ the High Court of Justice, preside over by 

der of the fbree p3act«dv The ^ Lord Chief Justice of Bugland, imd ba^g: 


ftn edition 


of. thaenl^ Bri#shrarind|a«A'tlteHeir^^ tn addii^ ^ judges. It doubtless reecdved ita 

Whitehall,, ^era are name/lrom we fasct that in former ’toe-J the 

the comman^Hn^ohief. in the the word king need to administer justke here 
means the In netnnl.oqininKt by (6es LaWw] R is the supreme wntft el iin#uh 

et&ymsau ^ ’ v* ‘ Oommu^ilsnr, ^ 


QUEEN’S COUNSEL 
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RADICALS 


QUEEN’S COUNSEL, — Xbe name given 
to certaiii barristers, nominated by the liord 
Chanoelior, as being inost hble and sueoes$iful, 
who receive from the sovereign n patents Nvhich 
enables theiri to take precedence over their 
fellow barrkterl, and ^to take the chief conduct 
of cases. . , . r 

QUBEN^^oe kinoes, REjUtJLA- 

TIONS.-r-Thoso ' orders and regulations, which 
are issued to isnido the naval and military com- 
manders in the conduct of their foiCes. 

QUEE3S[’S TOBACCO PIPE,^aiie name 
popularly given to a peculiarly shawled Jriln in 
the tobacco warehouses Of the London docks, in 
which is placed ‘damaged tobacco, and smuggled 
goo<l6, dntii a cailhoient quantity is collect^, 
when the whole is set on fire and Dutned. 

QUESTION^ Torture.) 

QUIET JSTS, kw^-eC-ista, — A term applied to 
certain religious sects, who held the doctrine that 
the essence of religion consisted in tlie devout 
contompiatibn of the being and attributes of, Ood, 
so as to absorb all human passions and senti- 
ments. A sect of tins class existed under the 
name of Hea;^elia8ts, among the religious of 
Mount Athos, in the 14th century. A Spnni^ 
priest, IVIiohael Molinos^ published a work en- 
titlewl The Spiritual Guide ” (1675), in which he 
advocated thie doctrine, and obtoim^d many 
followers. His work was condemned,^ and ho 
himself obliged to abjure Ids errors and terminate 
his life in acts of penance in a Dominican oouvent 
at l^me. , His opinions, however, spread, and 
works of a similar nature appeared in Germany, 
Franco, and other countries. In Fjanco, tlie 
advocate of the dootriuo was< Madame 
Guyon, a lady 6f great piety, but with more 
imagination than ju.ilgmont, Feuelon . took up 
aud adyocated' the system, which *broaglit him 
into controversy with Bossuat. Qntatism was 


condemned by papal bull in 1699, and since then 
has gradually ceased. 

QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY, hvin- 

— The Sunday before Ash-Wed- 

nesday. 

QUI TAM:j|;^j^ faJtt.^-A name dvon to cer- 
tain aoiipns Jn English Law by which an in- 
former sues ibr penalties. The ,name arises from 
the first words of the old form of declaration, 
which 1^8 written in Latin. 

^ QUIT &ENT, kuM, — Literally means quiet- 
rent, a*^ is so called because it'Is the small rent 
by which the tenants of old manors were allowed 
>to be qifitet in their holdings. It waS distinguished 
from corn rents, and was sometimes called white 
rent because it was paid in silver money. 

QUORUM, Ari(w*r'-'wm (Lat., of whom). — In 
liaw* is a term used in commissions, from tho 
liatin ■ expression qum'nm A. li. unmn eaae 
vo} annua (of whom we wish A. B. to be one). 
Thus, In commissions of Justices of the peace, 
it Unusual to name certain of them as a 
qporum, without the presence of whom 110 
business can bo done. In legislative aiirl otlier 
assemblies, a quorum is a certain number of 
members who are required to be present before 
any business can be transacted. 

Q U 0-W A R R A N T O, kwo wor-ran' -tn^ 
(Lat., by what warrant).~In Law, is a writ in 
the nature of a writ of fight, for the crown, issu- 
ing out of the court of Queen’s Bench, against 
one who claims or usurps' any oflice, franchise, or 
liberty, calling upon him to sliow by wliat 
warrant h© exercises the office, franchise, tir 
liberty in question. This writ has fdlen into 
disuse, and a more expeditious mode qf proceed- 
ing has been adoptedT. by filing an information 
by the Attotney-Geneiwl, in the nature of a quo 
warranto, in which tho person usurping is con- 
sidered as an offender, and consequently punish- 
able by fine, ' 


RABBI) rah* -hi (Hbb.^ my teacher, lord, or I 
master). — ^A title of respect dven by the Jews to | 
tfie teachers of tlioit law, auu seems to have been 
introduced only Shortly before the time of Christ. 
It Was frequently applied to Christ by his dis- 
ciples. R was briginaliy ufied in throe forms— 
rah^ or master; rMi, or my master f and rabhunt, 
great master, or rahhoni, my great mister. Hab 
is stiB usod byd^C'd'ewa of eastern Europe and 
both ill coaver^tion and wrliingrdn tlie 
sens© of Mr.j imdi title rabbi, or rabbin is 
given to ih0;^cl^n religious heads of Jewish 
commumtlc^r.nif dongfOgatione. The term rab- 
binical Is at^lled the Jewish writings com- 

posed, affw theChrbitinfi er«K ^ 
RA0bCj>i{nfe,-^A^,i of torture fur- 
nished bords, and other appliances,, 

for It was 

in usenVm^ly^lwri^bji the south, of Europe,^ 
where to the early Othristkns, and 

in later rimM waaahtfisiruxnentof the Inquisition, 


It is to ihe kw bf- England,, though 

*lkf b*^d 


,‘dom as tho rule' of government* they caused a 
rack to be 'eroo i^^te toTturb, which in derision 
waa called ‘VTfjpDuke of Egieter’s Daughter,” 
ahd still romalhs fc Tdiyqr of London., , Upon 
the as^srinatiicdijM-.lJWert, 'luckihgham, 

by Felto^; in it in the privy 

council to .put the atsasrih' to the, rack, in order 
to disoove^'biyhccompnces ; but the ju<lges being 
consulted, declared unammopsly that no such 
proceeding Was allowable by the laWsof England. 
(bVc TortPrb.) ‘ 

RACK^REKT.-.i^e id^en te the full 

annual V&luo of landa and houses,, as distinguished 
from the value fixed "in £ for a term of 
years, which is often thCi fulI annual 

value, especially in tl^ rises 

rapidly. Thus A ^ound bn a 

bml(Iingleabo,fbna,i»exNLw sum for 


bfnl<lingl^sbe.fOna<pxk)d:i^ sui^ for 

thb rent when lease h 

^run 'Ottt;^he,3fe,^p^it]i«d:^^;hi]iarge^"r^at'lor tho 
hopseand laiid;tbgcf^9i^/ This l^tfil'CMled the . 

—The England 




QUEEN’S COUNSEL 
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RADICALS 


QUEEN’S COUNSEE-JThe name given 
to certain barri^tere, nominated by the liord 
Chancellor, as moat ciblo and successful, 
who receive froin the sovereign a patent wMch 
enables them io take precedence over their 
fellow barristevefi and take the chief conduct 
of cases. „ ' . 

KING’S, REGVLA- 

TfONS.-f-'I?hosc'^ orders and regulations, which 
are issued to guide the navah and military com- 
manders in the conduct of their foices. 

QXJJSfeNS TOBACCO PIPK-Thc name 

popularly given to a peculiarly shaped kiln in 
the tobacco warehouses of the X<ondon docks, in 
which is placed 'damaged tobacco, and smuggled 
goods, until a sufhoient quantity is collectedi 
when the wliole is set on fire and burped. 

QUESTION, (^f^sToiiTtjRB!.) 

QUTETISTS, kieU -et-ists , — A term applied to 
certain religious sects, who held the doctrine that 
the essence of religion consisted in the devout 
contemplation of the boiug and attriWtes of God, 
80 as to absorb all human passions and senti- 
ments. A soot of this , class cxiKte<i under the 
naihe of ITesjrchasts, among the religious of 
Mount Atlios, in the Z 4 th century^ A Spanish 
priest, Michael Molinos, published a work en- 
titled The Spiritual Guide ” (1675), in which ho 
advocated this doctrine, and obtained many 
followea-a His work Was condemned,* and lie 
himself obliged to abjure Iiis eiTors and terminate 
hie lif« in acts of penance in a Doininicari convent 
at Borne, His opinions, however, spread, and 
worlcs of a similar , nature appeared in Germany, 
Franco, and other countries. In Franco, the 
great advociite of the doctrine was Madame 
Guyon, a lady of great piety, bat with 'more 
imagination than judgment, Fenelon took 
and advocated" the system, which hrought him 
into oontrOversy with liossuet, Quietism was 


condemned by papal bull in 1699, and since then 
has gradually ceased. 

QUINQUAGESBLA SUNDAY, 

Sunday before Ash-Wed- 

nesday. 

QUI ^ata.T-Aname given to cer- 

tain actions m English Law by which an in- 
former sues for penalties. The name arises from 
Hie first words of the old form of declaration, 
whloh was written in Latin. 

QUITEENT, Literally means qukl- 
rcT^, and is so called because it Is the small rent 
by which the tenants of old manors were allowed 
to be in their holdings. U was ilisthiguishcd 
from corn rents, and was sometimes called white 
rent becahse it was paid in silver inouoy. 

QUOltUM, Ji'wdre^-um (I^at., of whom). — In 
Law, is a term used in commissions, from the 
JUhtin expression quorum A, If* uiium enne 
voluMUS (of whom we wish A. B. to be ouv). 
'CJius, in Oommitwions of justices of the peace, 
it is, usual to name cci'taiu of them as a 
quotum, without the presence of wliuni no 
business can be done. In legislative and other 
assemblies, a quorum is a certain nuinhc^r of 
members who are required, to be present before 
any business can be transacted. 

Q U 0 -WA R E 4 N TO, “ Artec wor-ran'-toy 

(Lat., by what warrant). — In Law, is a writ iu 
the nature of a writ of right. for the crown, issu- 
ing out of the court of Queen’s BencJi, against 
one who claims or usurps any offico, franchise, or 
liberty, calling upon him to show by what 
warrant he exercises the office, franchise, or 
liberty in question. This writ has fallen into 
disuse, and a more expeditious mode df proceed- 
ing has been adopted, by filing an information 
by the Attorney-General, in the nature of a 'qj/o 
wan^anto, in which' the person usurping is con- 
sidered as an offender, and consequently punish- 
able by fine. 


B. 


RABBI; rdV-hi (Hi&b., my toacliPt, lord, or I 
master)..-- A title of respect given by the Jews to 
the teachers Of their law, and sOcmis to have been 
introdueed'only shortly before the time of Christ. 
It was frequently applied to Chi’ist by his dis- 
ciples. It 'Was originally used in tlvroe forms — 
or master; ruhhi,.ois my master) and rahbunj 
great rhaster, or my great master, Bab 

rs still, used by the Jews of eastern Europe and 
both fn conversation and writing, in the 
sense of and the title rabbi or rabbin is 
given to the jchod^m religious heaila of Jewish 
communitiQ(f or dongfegatious. The term rab- 
binloal^ls aj^lied to all the Jewish writuigs com- 
posed ^et ilia Ohristian eia, 

EAjQI^ instrument of torture fn^- 

other appliances^ 
for extorthti|i^^fifess^s fro^ criminals. It was 
; in use^t |ja\aa*^y' pesnod in tfie south of Europe, 

. where Cliristians, and, 

inlatimimos ^as4(i instrument of thelnquisititoii, 
Xi ig, ttidmdwh to law hf England, though 
bncOi^ rW yhen thO' Dukas of. Bxeter and 
^uffolk^and ifiiuiste^ Oijt''XXenty VX„ bad 
designed to Sw'h^to the kihg^ 


dom as the rulS 'Of government* they caused a 
rack to.b^ ‘or©b.^^i^ tortuTO* .which in derhuon 
called “ of Bjfeter’s Daughter,” 

add still remJdha/ln the Terser 6S London. Upon 
the assassittatidhdf yffllerSj.Dliikoof .luokingham, 
by X^eltpu, ih i|5ia8, it Was pfOpbtod in the privy 
council to mii theasbassin to the rack, in order 
to discovar his accomplices ; but the judges being 
consulted, declared unanimously that no such 
proceeding was allowable by the Uws of England, 
i (/See T(>HTuna.) 


EAOK'RENT,-r‘.q^ Uaifid tp the full 
annual value of lands afid Wtos^as distinguished 
from the value' fixed in 4' lease for a, term of 
yofi^s, which .is often le$l ihah..<ihe lull annual 
value, especially in distriet^ the value rises 
ifapidly. Thus if a dahddww l^s ^und on a 


buitdi^ leaae fm^n 
the rent, pi . thu 
run <»ut; iPf 
house and land 
Tack-roht. r ; >" 

BADldAiSIf 

—The nauto ^ 


a-sugji for 
th^ lease has 
khfit fpir the 
' This tent i!B iwed the 
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who are opposed io hal|!‘mea^rea, and wish to 
have all the abuses that may have erept into onr 
constitutional system completely looted out, and 
our institutions re-modelled. ^ 

RAGGED SOHOOLS. {See Schools!) 

RAGHU, name of a legendary 

king of ancient India, who, according to tradition, ' 
derived his origin from the sun. 

RA GII U V ANSA, roff-hew-van/sa, — Tlie 
title of a very celebrated Sanscrit poem, giving 
the legendary history of the family of Raghu, a 
king of India. It begins with Dilipa, the father 
of Raghu, and ends with Agnivarua. Transla- 
tions have been published by the Sanscrit College 
of Calcutta. 

RAGMAN, OR RAGMAN ROLL.— 

The collection, or rather the roll or record, of 
such documents setting forth the acts of homage 
performed by the Scottish nobility and genti’y to 
kdward I., in 1296. The original instruments 
were kept in the Royal Treasury of England, and 
have now atihost all decayed; but a Roll still in 
the Tower of London keeps a record of them. 
The Ragman Roll is the most complete and most 
authentic, and indeed the only genuine, record of 
the nobility and burgesses, Ac., of Scotland be- 
fore the 14th century. The word rat/irum was 
used in old diplomatic language to signify a legal 
deed. 

RAHU, rah'~h£W.^liy, Indian mythology is. 
the name of a demon who is imagined to be the 
cause of the eclipses of sun aud moon. 


drst revelation in this month, every true boliovvr 
is to keep a strict fast during its 00^’se. h'rom 
dawn to sunset of each day he is to swallow 
not))ing, not his own saliva, nor is he to 
smell any pcirfume, or smoko or bathe ; and only 
the most necessary wants are to bo <luv' 

itig the hours of darkness. {See, Bai.uam, Moi> am- 

RAMESSES, RAMJ^ES, or RAiME- 

SES, ratii^'Cseez . — This word litcially movAUs 
“burn of the sim,’* and is the name of several 
ancient K^ptian monavchs said to have been of 
Theban origin. 

RANKING AND SALE.-a term in 
Scotch law, given to an action by which the land 
or hereditament of an insolvent is sold for tho 
benefit of tho creditors, who are i-anked according 
to tlieir legal priority, 

RANSOM, ran' ‘mm (a corruption ot the 
old Latin word redenijfitio). — Tlie price paid to set 
a person free either from captivity or punishment. 
Formerly immense prices were pahl to set free 
prisoners of war, thus Biof^^ooo wore paid as 
ransom for Hichaid Cunir-dc-Lion ; anti tho 
ransom for King John of Franco was flxotl at 
£500,000. Now, however, iiecuniary ransoms 
are seldom x>aid for prisouers of wor, as they are 
usually exchanged for others of similar rank. 

RANTERS, rant' -ei'z.'—K name sometimes 
applied to the Primitive Methodists, on account 
of tho manner in which they were wont to parado 
the streets in largo numbers, singing hymus, Ao. 
{See MfiTHomsTs. ) * 


RAJAH, rah!’jah (Sanscrit, king).— A title 
amdied to the hereditary princes among tho 
Hindoos, c 

RAJATARANGINI, rahf’jah-ta/r^an'ffin-u 

— Literally means “tho river of mgs,” and is tho 
name givei^.to four long Sanscrit poems, or 
chronicles in verse, containing tho nistory of 
(jaahmir. It is tho first of tne four, however 
(which brings the history down to about X150 
] !.€.), which has the greatest reputation, for it is 
the most ooinplcte of all the known Hindoo 
chronicles. The Asiatic Society of Bengal have 
an edition of the four chronicles. 

RAJPOOTS, OR RAJPUTS, rah'dg’poot, 
—The name ^ven to various tribes in Hindostan, 
of Aryan origin, who claim to i;Ki descended from 
the old royal races of Hindoos or from the 
old military caste. (A'isc Oastb.) The word . 
comes from the Ssmscrit rajan kinjg and puira ‘ 
son, and means, literally, son of a king, 

RAKSHAS,» or BiAKBHASA, raek!-8Jia$, 
—In Hindoo mythology, the natne given to a 
class of bad spiritSi usually represented as 
horrible monsters^ whose evil mission it is to 
seriously annoy good people, and to do all kinds of 
harm,^1?hey aresupposiM to assume any shape 
at wifil'ahd the female Rakshas are believed to 
take beautiful forms in order to allure their 


viotims. They play an part in many 

of the Indian legend- 


RAMA, In l(^dooniy^0l^;^e 

common naine of the Unree inommations ^ 

Vishnu.) 

RAMADAN, rW’a-dan.*--A Mohammedan 
Fast. The month of Ramadan b the ninth of 
the Mohammedan year, and b usually very . hot. 
As Mahomet was supposed, ^0 have roeei#ed hts 


RAPE, rape (Let., vapftAs).— In Law, is tho 
violation of a woman, forcibly and against her 
will. Every civilized code has declared against 
this offence, and affixed to its coirirnission the 
severest nenalties. By the Jewish law, to ravish 
a damsel betrothed to another was punishable 
with death ; and in case she was not betrothed, 
the ofiender was comiielled to take her to wife, 
and pay her father a fine of fffty shekels. By 
tho Roman law, rape was i>uiiishahlo with dcatli 
and confiscation of goods. Among tho SazonM it 
was also esteemed a felony, and punished with 
death, though the woman, if single, might re- 
deem the offender by accox>ting him as her hus- 
band, and he willing to be so redeemed. By 
AVilliam the Conqueror, emasculation and loss of 
the eyes was substituted for cax>ital punishment 
in this offence. In the reign of Edward 1 . 
(Westm. I, c. 13), tho punishment of this offence 
was much mitigated ; but it led to a fearful 
increase of the crime, and ten years afterwards it 
was agabi made punisliablo with death. Capital 
punishment was abolished in 1841 by 4 A 5 Viet. 
0. 56, and transportation for life (now penal ser- 
vitude) substituted. An assault with intent to 
commit rape is a misdemeanour punishable by 
imprisonment for any term not exceeding two 
years, and with or without hard labour. 

RAPPEN, rap' -pen . — A Swiss coin of tho 
value of one-hundredth part of a franc, and 
therefore equal to the French oentimo. It is made 
of an alloy of copper and tin. 

RATIFICATION, rat-i^ft-ka'-shm . — The 
act of ratifying, or confirming, or making firm, a 
deed or arrangement. In Scotch law, the word 
is applied to au acknowledgment imwlc before a 
magistrate by a married woman that a deed 
was voluntarily made by her, and that she quite 
andentoojd its meaning. 
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RATIO, The propbrtloa or rela- 

^on which onto ihitig beafs to another. (See 

Pbopoetion.) 

ration, rai^‘ 8 hun (Pr., frora Lat., ration 
, proportion).-- 0 [n the Army, a oortoin allowanoe, 
wluch is given in bread, meat, forage, &e., tor an 
olBcttf or soldier when troops are on service. A 
daily ration oousists of one pound of bread or 
biscuit, one pound of meat, either fresh or salt, 
thTee-sevenths of a (juart of wine, or one-seventh 
of s. quart of rum! The rations of offieers vaty 
according to the number of servants in their pay. 
The number of servants for whicli regimental 
ofHeers are allowed to draw rations is as follows : 
— Colonels, 4 ; liettteiiant-colonels and majors, 3 ; 
captains, paymasters, and aurgeohs, 2 ; all other 
iwnks one servant each. 

RATIONALI SM. (See Gqkmak Thkolooy.) 

RAY AN A, rak-vahm! -ah . — In Hindoo my- 
thology, a giant with ten faces. He appears to 
have been one of the chief Rakshasa. (See 
Hakshaba.) 

REACTION, In Political 

History, a term used to denote the tendency 
which a nation, or a party in the nation, some- 
times shows to go back from the edeot of pro- 
gressive legislation and to restore a previous 
state of things. 

REAL. A Law term. (««« REAt PEOPiraWT.) 
REALISM, REALISTS. (See Nomik- 

REAXi presence.— a doctrine of 
belid in the Roman Catholic, Greek, and other 
Eastern Chtirchcs, which holds that in the Sacra- 
ment of the liord’s Supper the body and blood of 
Jesns Christ Himself are really and substantially 
in the bread and wine, after they have been con- 
aeoratod by tlie priest. The Council of Trent, 
whiob Is regarded as the authority on Roman 
CiaihoUb doctrine, has used the' words mafly and 
mh 8 i>arvtially, In order to exclude the idea that 
the body and blood of Christ are typically present 
in tlw Sacrament. (See TiiANSUBStANTiATiON.) 

REAL PROPERTY, re*-al (Lat., ree, a 
thing). — ^In Law, is projM?rty in lands, tenoinents, 
or hereditaments. Tilings real, or realty, con- 
aist of things substantial and immovable, and of 
tUevights and profits annexed to or issuing out 
of tk^, as distinguished from things personal, 
or personality, consisting of goods, money, and 
all other movables, and of such rights and pro- 
fit^ os relate to these. Lands include any ground, 
aoR. or earth whatsoever, as arable, pasture, 
woods, water, moors, &c . ; tenements, wbatevor 
may be bolden, or the subject of tenure, as be- 
nidee land, bouses, &o., rents, commons, and 
other righte and interests issuing out of or concern- 
ing land ; and hercditamexita, not only lands 
and tenements, but whatever may be inherited, 
be it^ooi^real or inoorjioreal, roid, personal, or 
migod. The oommon law of real property is 
fonndod on . the , mlos and oustomo wMeh 
in the feudal pe^od governed, the tenure of 
lands.^ All the land of the realm is hdlden 
inc4i^i;ely or immediately of the sovereign. 
Even a freeholder has no absolute ownership of 
land ; he has only an estate. The chief estates 
in kuds originated, no doubt, ^ the various 
forms of feudal tenure. (;S«s Pstidal Stsiw.) 
TonemeAts hereditaumta oome under the 


same law because they possess some of the 
ohoracteristdo qualities of lands ; as they may be 
holden on tenure Or are inheritable. 

REASON, rce*-zon (Lat., ratio, from rcor, I 
think}.— In Philosophy, is most commonly used to 
denoio that highest faculty of the human mind 
Which distinguishes man from the brutes, and 
constitutes his rational nature. According to 
Dugald Stewart, it "denotes that power by 
which we distinguish truth from falsehood and 
right from wrong, and by which wo are enabled 
to combine means for the attainment of par- 
ticular ends.” More correctly, and apart from 
I its use for cause, motive, arguinent, &o., it is em- 
i ployed in tlie five following senses : — (1.) As de- 
* noting an intellectual nature generally, and com- 
prehending (a) conception or simple apprehen- 
sion; (6) judgment; (c) reasoning, or the dis- 
cursive faculty ; (d) intellect or ^ intelligence 
proper. {2.) In close connection with the pre- 
ceding signification, from which perhaps yt 
ought not to be separate, is the sense in which 
it is used to cliaracterize the Icgit^ato employ- 
ment of our faculties in general. (3.) It is also 
need to denote the third and fourth of the above- 
mentioned functions— viz., the reasoning faculty 
and the intoUect. (4.) Ifc has been used very 
generally for the third of the above special func- 
tions, reason and reasoning being ^ thus con- 
founded. (5.) It signifies the reasoning, in con- 
tradistinction to the intellect or understanding, 
and is thus used by Kant and his followers, who 
separate reason (Vernu^ft) distinctly and em- 
phatically from understanding ( Verstand), (See 
METAPHYSIOS.) 

REBELLION , (lAt. r^tlio, from 

re and helium, war). — As originally used by^ho 
Romans, denoted the rising again, and making a 
second resistance, of thosesivho had formerly been 
overcome in battle and yielded their submission ; 
but with us it is commonly used^ denote the 
I taking up of arms traitorously against the crown, 

^ whether oy natural subjects or others when once 
I subdued. It ateo signifies disobedience to the 
process of the courts. 

The ChMSt RcbelUen of England is a term sometimes 
given to tlie revolt of the Long Parliament against 
the authority of Cliaries I., in T643, and ending 
with the suhmieiion of the King to tlie Scots, in 
April, t646 ; but sometimes the period is extended so 
JOS to include t\w Commonwealth, or Protectorate, 
under Oromwell, down to the restoration of Charles 11 . 
in Hay, k6^. 

RECEIVER OF STOLEN PRO- 
PBRTY, re-^t/’cr (Pr. recevoir, to receive),— By 
7 & 8 Geo. I V . 0. 2!9, it is provided that if anyone 
shall knowingly receive any. chattel, money, or 
valuable security, or other property, the stealing 
or taking whereof shall amount to felony, either 
by common law or by act of BarHament, every 
sudi receiver shall be guilty of felony, and may 
bo indicted, eitiicr as an accessory fact 

or for a substantive ieloUy, and lialH the 
discretion of the court, to penal servtUde for 
from three to fourteen yean, or impritchmeiit for 
not more than three yeats. 

REOEPTACXdS: 

BBdEPrion,’ THE, OF aiONKS 

AND NUNS, reeitejd-ehvf^-^A religious cere- 
mony, which consists in a bisbop (or priest dele- . 
gated by a bishop) blessing the monastic dress 
shout tobeswEnimed by the]^u}a&it,SBdin^^^ 

I tim|M>stutetwithtlmm,waUri^^ 


EEOHABITES 


4 G 7 


BECOIiDS, PUBLIC 


tl)e h&ir being cvit and the eecnlar dress laid aside, 
Beioro this service, a preparatory atage has been 
mssed through, varying from two to six months, 
during which the wouid-be monk, or unn, is 
called the postulant. After the. reception cere- 
mony the postulant is oalled a novice, and is still 
free to return to a secular life until the period 
(which the receptiou eommencos) called the 
novitiate is i>asse<l, 

REOHABITES, the 

ancient Jews, were a religious order instituted by 
Jonadab, the son of Eeoliab, and oomprcdionding 
only the family and posterity of the founder. 
Tlie principal rules observed by them ’Vyere, not 
to dnnk wine, not to build any houses but to 
dwell in tents, and not to sow com or [dant 
vines. These rules they observed with great 
Btrictness, as appears from Jororniah xxxv, 6, 
Ac. At present there exists a body of teetotal- 
lers under this name. 

DECLAIMING, A terra in 

Scotch law, meaning an appealing to the Inner 
House,” from a judgment of the Lord Ordinary. 

RECLUSE, m'-Wusi?.— Strictly speaking, a 
roclase is a monk or nun who shuts himself or her* 
self up in a cell away from all human iideinourse, 
oven from converse mth the members of their 
ow'ii order. In its wider sense, however, the 
word is applied to any one who is shut up in 
strict retirement, and to all cloistered persons, 
although they live with^ members of their own 
order. 

RECOGNIZANCE, (Lat. re- 

cor?no/tro, I acknowledge). — In Law, is an ubiiga* 
tion of record entered into before some court of 
record, or magistrate duly autborized to take it, 
with conditwni to do some particular act*— as to 
appear at the assizes, to keep the peaoe, to pBt,y a 
debt, or the like— ui»on the ix'rformance of which 
condition the obligation becomes mill and void ; 
but upon failure, tlio amount of the recogtiizanoO 
is forfeited. It diilers from a bond, in that the 
latter is the creation of a new debt, while a 
recognizance is an acknowledgement upon record 
of a former debt, ^'he state or person to or in 
whoso favour the recognizance is made, is oedled 
the cognizee, and the person who enters into it 
tho cognizor. A reoc^iizanco niay be entorewi 
into either to the crown, as where a person 
enters into rccognizan«<H» to appear to answer a 
enminal charge, cw t<> a subjeot as where bail is 
given* A reo^mnsanco by statute is either 
founded on a statute merchant or statute staple, 
or is In nature of a atatate staple under 23 
Hen. VIII. c* 6. These last, however, have long 
fallen into disuse^ having been superseded by 
more oonvenient and effii^ious in<Mcs of pro- 
oee^ng. 

RECK)IAiET^ reekf-f^lay (Lat^ reeoKefffM, 
ooUe^^ together)*-— Certain reformed bodies of 
amunBid nuns la the Koman Catholic Ohundi. 
Peibiprihe most numerous body is that known 
a^o as the Ksformed Eranrieeans. ^J%e name 
Becollet is also given at thneslio the Heformed 
OhAerciimii^ an of Spai^ 

REOOKD^ rrV-ordC-TlnT4iw,a nioanlisg 
tfaeforibal etutemehtsof p6;rMeain''a 
and in Idie hig^r oemrta^tlieir statemenla are 


pointed under the sign manual by the crown, 
and having civil andcriminsj jutisdicrion within 
the city or borough, with precedence next to the 
mayor. He must be a barriator of at least dvo 
years’ standings and holds ofHoe doting good 
beliaviouv. Fonnoriy, tW ajipointment of row 
oorder was in the hands of the ooriioraiion. Hia 
oourt is a court of record. 

RECORDS, PUBLIC, reP-ords (Lit. re- ^ 
carder, X call to mind). — Autiientio memorials of 
all kinds, public as wdl as private, may bo con- 
sidered in one sense as records; but the term 
“public records” generally refers to the contents 
of our Ihiblic llecord Ottice, In a poimhir sense, 
the term is applied to all public documents pre- 
served in a recognized repository ; and as such 
documents cannot oonvemeiitly be removed, or 
may bo wanted in several places at the samo 
timo, tlio courts of law receive in evidence ex- 
amined copies of the contents of public dooumenta 
so preserved, ns well as of real records. Borao- 
txmes mere private memoranda have beeji elovatedi 
to the dignity of public records on the solo ground 
of their olticial custody, and on the other hanU« 
numbers of documents, which were originally com- 
piled as public reoorrls, have strayed fromtheir legal 
repository to the British Museum, and have there- 
by lost thoir character of authenticity. By far tho 
greater pert of our record# are kept as rpUs written 
on skins of parchment or Vellmn, averaging from 
nine to fourteen inches wide, and about three 
feet in length. Two modes of fastening tire skina 
or membranes wore employed— -ono, that of 
attaching all tho top# of the membi an os together, 
book Wise, which is employed in tho Exchequer 
and courts of common mw ; and the othoi^ that 
of sowing esipli akiii or membmiwj conaecutivoJy, 
which was adopted in the Chancery ami Ward- 
robe. The rolls of the common law, after tho timo 
of llenrj’ VIII,, contain so many skins that Uicy 
ocaso to be rolls, and arc simply oblong bemks, 
and, unlike tho early roll# of tho same ftprios, aro 
exceedingly ill-adaiited tot preservation and 
inconvenient for use. On the other hand, mom- 
bmiics may be fastened together after tho chan- 
cery fashion in any liumlxns, and yet remain a 
legitimate roll, though imposing much bixUly 
labour in the oousultation. The Land-I’iax 
Oornmisskmers Act of t Geo. IV. extends, it is 
said, to 900 feot when unrolled. Domesday 
Book, tho oldest and rnmit precious of our records, 
counting eight centuries as its age, mul Htill in 
the finest {>reservatioi*, is in the form of a book. 
Kecords are generally weitteu on imrchinent ; but 
one is in cKistenoe written on ivai>er aa early as 
; the reign of Edward II, Tallvce we««o r<=HX>r<lH of 
. wood, liocords in ancient times were written in 


RECORDER, l«w, is 1^ 
chief Ju^eial 'omcev of a city or mr 


a pccidiar hand oalled court imndf which was 
well adapted for preservation ; but in later times 
Uxe writing, as well as tho ink, has much degener- 
ated. All the great series of our records, except 
those of Parliament, ate written in Lxtln, the 
spelling of which is much abbreviated, During 
the Common wealth, English was substituted; 
bnteoQti after the Restoration, Latin was restored, 
and the reemris of the courts coniinuetl to be 
kept in IMn until the reign of Ooo. XI. In 
Oeswti btanehes of the Exchequer, Latin con- 
bEnued in use until the abolition of the olhces in 
very reoftnt times. Many of our statutes, ftom 
Edtrard I. to Henry V., and theeWef part of tlso 
rolls of FarUaraent, ate written in Norman* 
French. Okeat aumbersef reoords Were formerly 
kept«»|pku<ite Or bags of leather, winch wems 
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hung against J;ho walls, and which, when they 
escApo<l damp, preserved their contents in aU 
their pristine freshness and cleanUness* Others 
were kept in chests, coffers, small %voodon boxes, 
and “ hatiaperi,” or baskets made of tw^. A 
very important stop was taken by’the legislature 
at the commenoOment of hot present Majesty’s 
reign, to provide for the better custody and pre- 
servation and more convenient use of the public 
reconlfl, and an act was passed (i & 4 Viet. c. 49) 
by which the master of the rolls is made guardian 
of tho public records, having power to ap|K>int a 
deputy, and* in conjutiction with tho Treasury, 
to do all that may he necessary in the execution 
of this service. The act contemplated (and what 
it contemplated has been, oris being, carried out) 
tlio consolidation of all the records from their 
several unfit repositories into one a])propriate 
reccptttolo ; their proi>er arrange men t and repair ; 
the preiKiration of indexes or calendars, which 
were more or less wanting to every class of 
records ; and giving the public more easy access 
to thorn. 

RECOVERY, OR COMMON RE 
OOVKKY, re-kui/'e've (Fr., ixcoav^rer^ to got 
back).-— In Iaw, was a suit or action, either 
actual or ftotitious, but generally the latter, in 
which lands were recovered against tho tenant of 
the freehold. There were at least three iHU'sons 
concerned in a writ of common recovery — the 
recoverer, the recovercc, srid the vouchee. Tho 
rccovercr w'as the plaintiff or demaiulani that 
brought tho writ of entry; the recovereo, the 
defendant or tenant of tho land, against whom 
the writ was brought ; and tho vouchee, he 
whpix^ tho defendant or tenant vouched or called 
to warranty of the land in denial^, either to 
defend tho right or to yield him other lands in 
valuOf according to a supimsod agrceniont. The 
recoverer sued out a writ or prajoipc, as it was 
called, against tjie recovereo, who appeared to the 
writ, hut instead of defending his title, he vouchetl 
(vooavit) a third.persdn, who was supposed to be 
bound to warrant the tenmit’s title, and the 
vouchee having appeared, undertook tho defence 
of the tenant’s title, but purposely failed to do 
so, and allowed judgment to go on default. 
Common recoveries were invented by the ecclesi- 
astics, to elude tho statute^) of mortmain, and 
afterwards eiioonraged by the Jinam of the courts 
of law, in order to put an end to all fettered iii- 
heritauces, and bar not only estates tail, but also 
all remainders and ex|;)ectants thereon. It was 
a 8api»osed adjudication of right, binding all 
persons and vesting a free and absolute fee-simple 
tn the recoverer. By 3 ^ 4 Wm. IV, c. 74, 
recoveries were abolished. 

RECRUITlNa (.SccExtisTMENT.) 

RECTOR, rek^’tor (Ijat., agovernor), — In the 
Church of England a rector is a dergymon.whohas 
thoouTO of a >)aii8h, and possesses all the tithes, Ac, 
A rector differs from a vicar, in that he has tho 
right to all the ecdesiattical dues in his parish, 
whereas the vicar has generally an impropriator 
over him, who is entitled to part of the profits, 
and to \rihOT)ii he. is in effect only peqietual curate. 
The name rector is also^ven to the chief elective 
officer in some of the universities, and also to the 
head nui^r of schools or academies. The 
Jesuits hlcewise give this name to the superiors 
of their :l^minaries or colleges, 

REC0BANTB, reAf-n-sants (lAt,, tecfiso, I 
Tefusej.-^reraona who refuse or neglect to 


attend divine service on Sundays and holidays, 
according to tho forms of the.ostablished eburch, 
Trior to the reformation, eedesiasticah censures 
were,' from time to time, direHed, against those 
who absented themselves from.the services of the 
Oliurch ; and in 1534, when ithc English parlia- 
ment set asiile'the popes appj'^macy, and de- 
clared Henry VIII, head, of thc'Ohurch, those 
who refused so to acknowledge king were 
called poinsh. recusants, and siihjefted tp severe 
penalties. Ihiring the reign of Eliz^fbcth, several 
statutes were passed, imposing fines, &o., upon 
such as neglected to attend their l)arish church. 
A recusant, after conviction, was called a “ recu- 
sant convict,” The laws agaipst popish recusant 
convicts were of o very severe clwaoter, sub- 
jecting them to a variety of disahilitfes, penalties, 
an d foi f ei turn. They were consukred as persons 
excommunicated, could hold no officO or employ- 
ment, were not allowed to keep aTift8,*could bring 
no action at law or smt in equity, werq prohibit^ 
from coming within tcA miles of 
were not permitted to travel above five mff^s 
I from homo unles.^ by license. Protqst^t dissen- 
I ters were relieved from the penalties of recusancy 
I by the Toleration Act (i Win. & Ma. 0, i8), 

I which, however, excepted papists ond such as 
1 denied the doctrine of the Trinity. The former 
were subsequently relieved by 31 Geo. RI, c. 32, 
anti tho latter by 53 Geo. III. c. 160 ; but, with 
these exceptions, the statutes against recusancy 
still exsist, though never enforced. 

REDEMPTION, re-demp' ’Skun rc, 

again ; and mo, I buy).— In Theology, is^used to 
denote our reooveiy from sin and death by tho 
obedience and sacrifice of Christ, Who is on this 
account called the ‘ ‘ Bedeeraer.” Man having by 
sin fallen from the pure and upright stam in 
which he was created, fell under tho wrath and 
curse of God ; but Christ interposed Himself in 
our behalf, offered Himself as a sacrifice to 
satisfy Hiviue justice, sufferoil the puniehment 
due for sin, and thus redeemed man and restored 
him to the Divine favour. 

REDEMPTORISTS, re-demp'-t^-Hsts. — Is 

tho name of a reh’gious order among tho Homan 
Catholics,, founded b^ Alphonzo de Liguori, in 
the city of Baila, m 1732, aud secured the 
approval of Tope Benedict XIV. in 1749. Be- 
sides tho usual monastic vows, they bind them- 
selves to labour for the propagation of the 
Catholic faith, more jmrticularly among the 
loose and abandoned in towns and villages. 
They have several houses in England, and have 
busily pursued their mission in various parts of 
Ireland. 

REDUCTION, r0-duckf-8hon.^lji Scotch 
Law, the legal suiting aside of a deed, thereby 
annulling its effect. The action to obtain a 
deed’s reduction can only be instituted by a per- 
son who is interested m the matter-;^«., has 
some title connected with it. He befllp the 
action by summoning the defender to the 
deed into court, and teta forth hh* reasohsmr its 
reduction. The defender, if he defends the 
deed, returns the summons, which liters that he 
will produce the document and maintain ita 
validity. 

RE-ENTRY,-.*-In Law, a term used in leases 
by which' the landlord stipulates for power to 
re-enter tho premises or estate if certain con 
iditionj such as A^n^pay meat oft. rent, are not 
comphed with. 
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REEVE, uamo of a magiatrato 

wlio ill e^ly iimcB had* much force in England, 
and in Bo;ne ^rta Af Northern Earone. Hia 
duties appear idr ,ha:vi> been to levy the lord’s 
dues ann to reiireaent him on Oertain judicial 
matters. . Th® **- e^rrwption of 

the old word who was at first assessor 

to the earl^’bntVterwards became the presiding 
Officer himself.' In the borough similar duties 
were an elective ofilcor called the 

Port-reoVO, f^r ^om the Normans substituted 
a petsoQ^c called the bmliff, who l#the larger 
towns permitted to take the title of Mayor. 

RBF^ErtfN^OE, re/'-or-enfs.— In Ijaw, 
means the referring of a matter in dispute to the 
decision of an arbitrator : thus, if after litigation 
has begitfif'tiie judge, thinks it better that the 
dispute shcs^l^^bo referred to arbitration, an 
‘*ord^'Of*roft?rencc,” as it is called, is drawn up. 
In ce^es where*it is agreed, before litigation has 
actually' domlnenced, to submit the matter to 
ariutratfoti, a deed of submission tc arbitratioti 
is usually* Executed. 

referenda R.Y, r^f-er-enf-der-ry , — ^A 
public officer formerly existing in most of the 
early' kingdoms of Europe, whoso duty was to 
procure ‘and despatch charters and diplomas. 

REFORM ACT, re-form' (from the Lat.). 
— 'Die 2 & 3 Wm. IV. c. 45 — “an Act to amend 
the Hcpresentatioii of the People in England and 
Wales ,1832. Before that time, various attempts 
hail been made to carry measures for a reform in 
parluvment. Mr. Pitt introduced a bill for that 
purpose in 1782, and again in 1783 and 1785 ; but 
was on each occasion defeated by considerable 
majorities. .Sir Francis Burdett’s plan was nega- 
tivod by a majority of 59, on 15th June, 1809, and 
Mr. Daniel ODonncll’s measure for introducing 
triennial parliaments, universal suffrage, and tho 
ballot, was rejected by a majority of 306, The 
iiTsfc ministerial measure of reform was during 
Earl Grey’s administration, and was brought into 
tlio House of Commons by Lord John Knssell, tst 
March, 1831. On 22nd March, a maiority of t 
declareil in favour of the second rcailing ; hut on 
the motion fur a Committee, an apieiidment 
by (iencral Gascoyne, “ that the number of 
representatives for England and AValos ought 
not to be diminidied, was carried by a ina* 
jority of 8, and the bill was consequently 
abamlonod, and parliament dissolved 2211(1 April. 
A new parliament was assembled, and the bill 
was again introduced on the 24th dnno. It passed 
the Commons with large majorities, but was re* 
jected ill the Lords on the second reading by a 
majority of 41, A now bill was introduced by 
Lord Jolm Russell on 12th December, and passed i 
its first reading witliout a division. The second 
and third readings were carried by majorities of I 
162 and 116 respectively. In the House of Loi'ds I 
the biRwas read first time on 26th March. The j 
seoorUiPeading was carried by a majority of 9; 
but on a motion in committee by Lord Lyndhnrst, 
“that the question of enfmuchisemont should 
precede that of disfranchisement,” the ministry 
were in a minority of 35, and in consequence re* 
signed on 9th May. The public excitement was 
now very great, but the ministers were induced 
to resume their offices on receiviikg power from 
the king to create a sufficient number of new 
peers to secure a majority in the Honte of Ixirds^ 
The bill jiasswl the Lor<fa’ committee 30th May, 
and it inused the third reading on 4th June by a 


majority of 84, 106 being for, and only 22 against. 
It received the royal assent on 7th Juno. By 
tliis Act, 36 boroughs in England and Walc.s u'ero 
disfranchised, 30 were reduced to one member 
only, 22 new bm-oughs wore created, wiiii two 
members each, and 20 with one member ; while 
various other important changes were made. 
The Scotch Reform Act (2 k 3' Win. IV. c. 65) 
obtained the royal assent on 17th July, and that 
of Ireland (2 & 3 Wm. IV. c. 88) 7th August, 
1 833. Several attempts were since made to intro* 
dace further reforms in Parliament. Lord John 
Russell obtained leave to bring in a now reform 
bill 13th Februniy, 1854; but in consequence of the 
war with Russia it was withdrawn on the i ith 
April. Mr. DisTaclFs Reform Bill was thrown 
out on the second reading by a majority of 39, on 
1st March, 1859 ; and the new Reform Bill intro* 
need by Loril John Russell ist March, x86o, 
was withdrawn on nth Juno following. Lor<l 
Beaconsfield (then Mr. Disraeli) carried tho new 
Reform Act in 1867. {See Klkction OK Mkm- 
i3fiRi< under tho heading PARLlAMKSrp.) 

REFORMATION, ref-or-imjf-»hun (Lat., 

rc, and /orwio, I form).— The act of reforming or 
correcting an error or abuse in religion, discipline, 
or the like. It is, however, commonly applic(l 
to that groat religious revolution which took 
place in Europe in tho onrly half of the 15th 
century. Various attempts had boon made at 
earlier neriods to reform the (Jhurciv, hut they 
had eitlier failed, or their inHiumces were very 
circumsoribod. Tho intimate conm^ction which 
the papacy maintained with all estahlisliedautiio- 
rities had defeated every serious attempt at 
opposition. The people, too, were sunk in the 
dcei»est , ignorance and sui>erstition. At length, 
however, men’s minds, after a slumber of so many 
centuries, awoko to seethe errors and corruptions 
that had crept into the Church, and seemed as 
if they would redeem, by extraordinary activity, 

I the lime they had lost. “On every side signs 
might be observed, end evont^) were presaiiig 
I onward, which tbroatoned to subvert whet had 
been the work of ages of darkness, and to usin r 
in among mankind a now time.” “ Every whom, 
alike above and licneath, a hollow noise seemed 
to reverberate, and to harbinger the thunder- 
storm that was about to burst forth.” “ The art 
of printing had given wings to speech, which bore 
it as tho wind bears certain seecus to the most re- 
mote places. The discov. ry of tho two Indies had 
enlarged the world. All announced a great le* 
volution.” — {If AnbifiiitL) The sale of indul* 
gences and the abuses to which it gave rise, was 
the spark which, without design or prerntjdita* 
tion on the part of any concerned, set this com- 
bustible mass iafi blaze. Pope Leo X., in order 
to replenish the pontifical exchequer, had, in 
1516, granted to Albert, elector of McnD, and 
archbishop of Magdeburg, the light to sell in- 
dulgences within his own jurisdiction, on condi- 
tion of his receiving a share of tho proceeds. In 
this business the archbi.sbop employed, among 
others, John Totzcl, a Dominican monk, remark- 
able for his holdnaiis and impudence, and whose 
conduct aroused the deepest ofiposition. He re* 
presented his indulgences as uncoiKlitional pro* 
misoM of forgiveness of sins, even of the deepest 
dye, in time and in eternity, and disposed of 
them for a few pence among tho ignorant multi- 
tude. Luther, at this time i)rofessor of theology 
and a pteachor at Witteuberg, boldly declared 
against this abuse, first in his sermons and aftet'* 
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wardet} acootdiDig tp l9t)tg>ei^tabU»herl acadpmioal 
nsa^je, by aitixing to tbc door of the great okurch 
of the town ninoty-dvo thews or <iuei»tions, and 
appoiutiiKl a day for thair dincuBsioiB ; but no op- 
l>oiiont made his appearance* His sermons 
against indulgences were published, and to- 
gether with fiw theses were soon spread over 
Germany^ tte further urged Ids spiritual 
superiors and the pope to put a stop to the 
tra0lQ iniiKlnlgences, and tt» reform the corrup- 
tions of the church in general, in letters at once 
bold and res|>ootfid. tlis efforts, however, met 
with little success; on the contrary, the most 
absurd lilnjls were put forth against him. The 
severe replies in which he exposed the weakness 
of the ar^nionts for indulgences, and his “JKe- 
fiolutiones,’’ by which he ifluHtratetl his theses, 
gain<)o him neiy converts to the truth. Luther 
was summoned to Rome, to plj^ad his own cause; 
but the elector of Saxony interposed, and ob- 
tained penuissiou for him to bo examined within 
tho hounds of tlio empire; and accordingly 
Oaidiiial Oaietan was ordered to examine him. 
Tho oai^iinal, however, instead of arguing with 
him, assumed an imperious tone, and demanded 
his submission to the potto. This, however, 
Ltither dooUned to do, and sudtleidy quitted 
Augsburg. In tho some year a itOfHil hull was 
tsaued, declaratory of tho doctrine of mdulgoucos. 
A new legato, Aliltit/., was appointed to endea- 
vour to bring Luther to a reconcilUtion, aud a 
coaferonoe took placo at Altcnburg in the be 
gleiuingof 1519, Tiid conciliatory measures of 
Mlltita had so far their effect tluit Luther was 
inducetl to write a submissive letter to the pope, 
acknowledging that his seal had carried him too 
far, and promisii^- to observe silence uimu the 
points in dispute in future, i)rovid«d his adver- 
saides tiid the same. The contest, however, was 
renawed by Kek, who chtdlenged Carlstadt, one 
of Luther’s disciples, to a pumio disputation at 
liOilMtie coiieeming free will. Tho discussion was 
continued by l^utbor, and lasted for several 
weeks, ombmeittg the Rupromacy of the pai^al 
see, purgatory, luditlgeucos, absolution, &c. 
'J'iiough nothing was decided, a more general 
attention was attiuctcil to tho works of luither, 
who continued to send forth paniphlets and 
printoil sermous. The fuhieMs and is>wor of Ids 
style, hia merciless humour, his aovitenosa and 
learning, and the irrcsutible force of his reasoning, 
mMe his works pi^pular, and gained him the 
public adherence of men like Melanothon and 
Htttten. As ho bc^n to soo more clearly, ho at- 
taokwl other doctrines, of the church-^^s nbsoUi- 
tivu, anrioular confegsiou, purgatory, &o. ; and in 
June, tttao, published his fatuous Appeal to his 
^fftjesty. and to the < 3 |fehttian Nobility 
taf German Nation, on the Reformation of 
C^iristendom.*’ Homo, at length, began to bestir 
itsolr ill eornest, and a pai)al bull was issued 
n|KjduSt Luther, nud immediately after appeared 
hm) rworlc oii tho “Babylonian 0 -aptivity of the 
Dirich ZwiiigU* tho Swiss reformer, 
came into the held, and pnbUshcti a work 
iwpibte with Uriadom and dUnity, and recom- 
mending the adoption of eoncilintory measures 
towards Luther. Luther remUed to tins bull in 
his nublimtion entitled ‘^^Vgainst tho Bull of 
Antmhrisi ” (Nov. , 1330). He protestod^against 
the j^Waptoeeeclingy aud appealed to a general 
touD^lL wiBa hie wenrs were burned in Mentz, 
imd Louvain, he pubticly oommitted to 
the lamciii the papal bull, with the canons and 
ilcorees, amid the re|oiciMg of the atudemts at 


Wittenberg. Lutlier now formally separated 
himself from the Church, of Konm, and many of 
the principal nohl«a» men of learning, scholars at 
the universities, oAa others, publicly declared in 
his favour* The Bmj:>eror Charlea V., was urged 
by the pope to punish Luther as a heretin ; j^t. 
the elector of Baxony |wevaiU>d so far as to have 
Lttthsr tried an imperial diet. The ,dieh 
assembled at Worms in April, 15^*2 1, and Luther, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of Iris Irieuds* 
made his appearaueoi declaring that he would 
attend the lUt “ if there were os many devils in 
Worms as there were tiles on the houses.” Ho 
pleaded his cause with ability ; but the emperor 
and the majority declared against him, and he was 
placed under the ban of the empire. He found 
an asylum in Warthurg, where ho remained for 
ten months, while the war with Ifranco and 
other political matters withdrew the emporoi’s 
attention from the religious affairs of Germany, 
and Luther lived in safety under the protection 
of the elector of Saxony. One of tho fruits of 
his retirement was his translation of the New 
Testament, which was soon after followed by 
that of the Old, and his Liturgy* Already, in 
fthnf»st every i>art of Germany, tho Reforination 
had its champions. Melancthou had piibUshed 
his fjoci Coznmunes,” the first, and for a long 
tune the best, exposition of tlio .Reformed 
doctrines. “In many parts of Northern Ger- 
many and the adjacent countries, it obtained the 
ascendeiMjy ; in Bast Friesland, since 1519, in 
some towns of romcrania and Livonia, and in 
Silesia since 1523, in Rrussia aud Mecklenburg 
since 1523. In Genmark and Swctlen the num- 
ber of converts was already considerable. It 
met with equal success among the peoide in the 
free towns. Thus, by tho decision of tho towns- 
men, it prevailed at Frankfort-on-^lalno, in 
Schwearin, Halle, Magdeburg, in 1523 ; in 171 m, 
Strasburg, Bremen, and Nuremberg, in 1524, 
But there were few towns in which it did not 
stir up a hazardous, struggle against the old con- 
stitution of tlie Church.”— '((/tmVer.) Transla- 
ticm.s of tho Bible into French and Dutch now- 
appeared, and in the very heart of Fiance, at 
Meaux, a Imthcran church was orgamsod. In 
vain did the Sorbonne coinlcmn tho principles of 
Luther ; in vain was the execution of the edict 
of Worms against religious innovations resolved 
upon at the diet of Nuremberg in 1524, and 
the oouvemtion of Ratisbon ; in vain did George 
duke of Saxony, Henry duke of Brunswick, 
Austria, France; .Spain, and the sjriritnal princes 
of thn empire, labour by persecution to snppresa 
the Reformation. In 1335, John, successor of 
Frederick in tho Saxon electorate, Philip, land 
grave of Ucssc, and Albert of Brandenburgs, duke 
of Prussia, imblicly declared themselves Lu- 
therans. The absence of tho emperor during this 
period contributed to the spread of the Reforma- 
tion with such astonishing rapidity. In 1528, 
rumours of a secret alliance oPtnoC^hQl%atatea 
against the Protestant led to their uniting them- 
selves more closely, and forming a distinct 

S olitioal party, MoWethon employed to 
raw up a fuU ©xporitibn of thO Lutheran doc 
trines, which was subscribed by the Pro- 

testant jirinces,. and transmiit^ to the emperor, 
at the diet of Augsburg, in X5304 where it was 
solemnly read before a full aa^ably, and hence 
was called the A^lmzg< Ooo^essian ” (which 
sec)* The German Pcotestontt were united by 
common politioal inteceats^ ond.alhasi^on ereed, 
contained in the Augsburg Oonfession ” and its 
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** Apology,'* ar.d illustrated by tbe ariioles of 
Sm^etdd and the t'wo oateelusTiis, and flsallT 
oon^med in 1580, by the ’‘Fwmof Coueord. 
The same need of reioiWtiOn in the CHurehi 
urbich (ncoitod the zeal of Ituther in Geiimany, 
induced many distm^iehed and learned men in 
Switzerland and the 1^1$|rlande» in Fmnea and 
Knj^iand* to take the name oauee. AnMmg the 

Swiss, Ulrich Zwingli and John (Fcolasip^ins 
were the most prominent. Xu Switzerland the 
Franciscan, Bernard Samson, proclaimed the efS- 
cacy of his indulgences in the same ^oes and 
shameless manner as Totzel had ilonh ; but when 
ho camo to Zurich, where Zwingli ^vas a. religious 
teacher, the latter attadeed hitia, aiul the council 
of Zvirich secoruUug his zehl, Samson was driven 
out of tlic city. Xn vain did a pa;^ nniicio 
labour to put down the reformer, and in vain did 
the Swiss eonfederncy threaten him. In 1523 he 
publislied his sixty-seven propositions in Gcmian, 
and a public disputation was held at Zhrioh re- 
specting them, -when he maintained bis ground 
■witli amlity, and gained a number of adherents. 
At the diet of Lucerne, 1524, the confederacy 
threatened to exclude ZiVncli L'om the council ; 
but he^stocxl firm, and the town of ^uhlhausen 
soon declared in favour of the new doctrines. 
Capito iKoeflin) iiitrotluccd the lleformation 
into Basle, and lEcolampadins continued the 
work. In 1 526 a re» igious disputation took place, 
when (Ecolampadius maintained the contest 
against a largo number of vehement Oatbolies, 
among whom John Eck was most prominent. 
Berno resol vcmI upon another disputation in iSeS, 
though against the will of the oidier cantons; 
bttt nothing was settled beyond diffusing the 
doctiiues of the Keformation. These spread 
ni<»re and more, notwithstanding all the resist' 
anco oi the Oatholio cantons,- who at length, in 
1531, renoiuiceil all eonnectiou with the I'rotest- 
an'ts. At the diet of Augsburg, in 1530, 
Zsvingli also presented his confession of faith, 
generally kviowu as the “Confession of Etras- 
bnri^i:,” which was one of the cities rexiresented : 
by him- He and his adherents, however, refused 
to sign the confession of Augsburg, and did not 
join the league of Smalcald, The disputes bo* ' 
tween Luther, Zwingli, and their foilowera, 
were carried on with great aniraosfty and ob- 
stinacy on both sides, and for a time threatened 
seriously to retard the work of the Koformation, 
more particularly respecting the presence of the 
body of Christ in the sacrament. The followers of 
Z\vingH came to be known as Kvangclicals, or Re- 
formed Church. After the death of Zwin^ and 
(Ecolampadius, a grea ter than either roee up to take 
the load of tlm reformed party — namely, John 
Calvin, who, being obliged to flee from Franco on 
account of his oxnnipns, found an asylum in 
Geneva, where he speedily acquired the greatest 
influence. In some of his dootrinoa he differed 
soniewhat from Zwinglt, but gradually tlio two 
systems merged together. {See OalvinUSM.) 
The war between the omi^eror and Protestants of 
Germany at length terminated in the peace of 
Augsburg, X555, wliich gav«,to the Protestants of 
Germany who followed the Confession of Augs- 
burg perfect hberty to cn^ Ikws for thcin- 
sdvoa relating to their religious sentiments, dis- 
cipline, an4 worship, and entire freedom .from 
tho authority and jurisdiction of the Roman 
poutifL The peace, tliat was thus established 
was many years after broken by the Thirty 
Yeats’ AVa# (1619-48) i but the treaty of West- 
phalia^ by which it U tenmnated, confirmed the 


conditions of the peace of Augsburg, and ex- 
tended its benefits to tUoK«fome<i os well as tho 
lAitheran Church. Tno doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion penetrated to some extent into France, sts 
well as into ^^joln and Italy ; and at the Ume of 
their separation', the seven United Provinces pwr* 
claimed liberty of conscience, and declared for 
tho doettines of tho Reformed Ohurclv. Lutiier- 
anism was adopted as the state resligiou of Hen- 
mark and Norway about 1556. In England, 
Lttth^anism was established in 15,17 ; in Scotiaud* 
Presbyterianism in 1560. In Transylvania tho 
lAitlmran Oonfoseion i>revatled ; in Huugaryk 
Calvinism entered with it ; and in Poland, whcio 
tho Reformatioxi bad found uuineruua oclhoivuts^ 
the two l^tostant parties concluded a convention 
at Sendomir in 1570, wliloh umted tbom in one 
political l»ody, under the name of Uissideuta. 
Whatever opinions may be formed respecting tho 
truth or falsehood of tho Reformed doctrmcs^, it 
is iiiclispntablo that tho Rofunnatlun ImisIioa’u of 
incalculable benefit in tho cause of civil and 
religious liberty, of enligbtemnoni, and of 
morality. Tho human intellect was bownl ds>w«. 
with fetters to a church which was itself sunk 
in profligacy and gross immouvlity. .Tho chango 
was etfeefecd not only on those who left, but evou 
on those who lemained connected with the Church, 
of Rome. “ The di«>iro of ^ualUug the Re- 
formers in those hdetits wliich Inul procu;^ 
them respect; the necessity of actpiiriirg tlio 
knowledge requisite for defending their own, 
teneU or refufcuig the argument.’# of their opfptm- 
ents ; together with the einidatlon natural 
between two rival churches, eiigagcil the Kumaii 
Catholic clergy to apply themselves to tlm study 
of useful science, wliich they oultivated with such 
assiduity aiul success, ^at they have gmduolly 
become as eminent in literature as they were in 
some periods infamous. The same principle occa * 
iiioned a ciiange, no less considerable, in the 
morals of the Komiah clergy. Many of them hove 
in GODS^ucuce boon distinguished for all the 
aeeompUslimonts and virtues which can mloin 
their profession, and differ gimtly from their 
]>rml€wsHors before tho Reformation, both in their 
tnii^ims and in their conduct.'’ 

REFORMATORIES. —Training inst 1- 

tutions <}Btal)Ushed with the view of reforming 
juveiule otfeuders. Robert Young, the founder 
of tho riiilanthropic Society, commenced his 
efforts on behalf of the chihlren of oriminala in 
1788, and took in succession four small houses at 
Hackney for tlioir roception, placing in each a 
mechanic or artisan to instruct them in us^’iful 
labour. The first reformatory proper, however, 
was founded by Johannes Falk, a natho of 
Dantzic, about the year 1813, being avovvcdly a 
refuge for criminal children and the children of 
criminals. Other small establishments of the 
same kind followed in different parts tf Goi- 
many, and in 1824 the “ Society for the Ethvea- 
tion of Children Jloraily Neglected ” wis foimdi‘d 
in Berlin. Xu 1826 the state legialaturo of New 
York passed an act for “ iucotporating a Society 
L>r the Befprmatioa of Juvenile Delinquents in. 
the city of Now York,” and the lefugos soon 
became an important feature in tho United 
.States.: In 1039 tho famous reformatory of 
Metrai, neai* Tours, in France, was eafcablisbed 
by Af. De Metz, formerly a councillor at TarU, 
Olid who was warmly seconded in his beneficent 
ivork by the Vicomte do Courcelles, who gave tho 
estate on which the establish meut is placed. 
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The Reformiftory of Bedhill, near Reigate, Sur- 
rey, was established by the Philantbropie Society, 
the foundution-stono being laid by the Prince 
Consort, 30th April, 1849. The number of boys 
in the establishmetit at one time is usually about 
360 ; and they are divided into five sections or 
families, each having a semrate house, and a 
master, or “father.” The uoys learn and work 
altcrnateW, one half being at school while the 
other half are at work. Besides farm -work, they 
are employed as shoemakers, tailors, brickmakors, 
&c. The farm extends to about 240 acres. The 
articles requlrcil for the establishment are, as far 
as possible, home-made; besides which a con- 
siderable quantity are made or produced for sale. 
Tn 1852 the North-West London Preventive and 
Reformatory Institution, in the New Koad (now 
perhaps hotter known as the Euston Road), was 
established ; and here all kinds of trades are 
taught. Various provisions are made for the 
establishing or licensing of Reformatories, and 
authorizing judges and magistrates to send juve- 
nile ofTenders tlierc, by nets 17 & 18 Viet. c. io6, 
18 A T9 Viet. c. 87, 19 & 20 Viet. c. 109, and 20 
& 2 1 Viet. c. 55. The secretary of state for the 
Homo Deimrtineut is authorized, upon applica- 
tion made to him, and after inspection by one of 
her Majesty’s inspectors of prisons, to certify 
under his hand and seal that a school or institu- 
tion for juvenile ofFendera is suitable for that 
purpose, and it is lawful for any court, magis- 
ti*ate, or justice of the peace, to send any person 
undcff sixteen years of ago convicted before him 
of any offence to such institution, for a period 
not less than two, nor more than five years, in 
addition to tJie legal punishment. But no offen- 
der can bo sent to any such institution unless the 
sentence bo one of imprisonment for fourteen 
days at the least ; and, further, the parent or 
step-jiarent, If of sufficient ability, shall be liable 
to contribute to his or her support or maintenance 
such sum, not exceeding five shillings a Week, as 
the justice or magistrate may think reasonable. 
In 1844 an act was passed authorir,ing magisti-atea 
in f^cntland to commit vagrant children whoso 
parents do not find security for their good con- 
duct to certified reformatory schools. In 1875 
there were 62 Reformatories in Great Britain, 
with 4,803 boys and 1,185 tsi*’!®* 

REFORMED CHURCH, re/or'mU.-In 

its most general scusfi, this term comprises 
all those bodies of Christians which have sepa- 
rated from the Ohuicli of Romo since the Re- 
formation ; hut in a more restricted sense, it is 
appli<;d to those I'letestants w'lio separated from 
the Church of Horne at the time of the llefotina- 
tlon, but who did not arlont tho pdneipleH of 
Luther, being followers of Zw'ingli, Calvin, &c. 
(ASeC.KKl'f>HMATION.) 

REFlMjEE, rfif-U'jff' (hY., from I^t., 
refufjio, I flee).— (hie who flees to a place for 
shelter or protection ; one who, in tinnjs of per- 
secution or political commotion, flees to a foreign 
country for safety. term was first nppi.. 1 
to the Erouch BrotS?stanta who, by the ro vocation 
of tho edict of Nantes, were constrained to fly 
from persecution ai^d take refuge in foreign 
countries. 

EKaALU, OK EIGHT OF EEGALE, 

rc-ptu'-'V a (fiat., from rea‘, king).-- In general 
langua_.n , the iniviloges connected with the 
BO verejy. I i>f)uer. Politically, tho term signifies 
the privileges, prerogatives, and right of property 


belonging in virtue of office to the ruler of a state. 
These regalia are also called ret/alia imjaroL, 
comprehending that which relates to the sove- 
reign’s power and dignity ; and regalia mimyra^ 
that which relates to his jiical or pecuniary pre- 
rogatives — as, in some countries, waifs, strays, 
newly-formed land, As states and govern- 
ments have advanced in civilization, the exact 
idea of regalia has been largely influenced both 
by ignorance on the one side and force on the 
other. In some of the German states, the pre- 
cious metals and stones were formerly looked 
upon as the exclusive property of the sovereign : 
and at tho present day, a citizen has not, in all 
countries, tho right to work mines on his own 
property. * 

Eoolesiastioally, the ((f Regale, or Regalia means 
aright claimed by kings to the presentation of benefices, 
and also to the revenues of vacant benefices, and the 
right to keep the benefice vacant in order to obtain the 
revenues. Tills right lias frequently been a subject of 
dispute between kings and popes. 

REGALITY, rc€‘gaV~i-ty . — A kind of juris- 
diction formerly existing in Scotland, and answer- 
ing somewhat to a Palatinate in England, in 
which the king gave over a district or territory 
to a powerful noble, ^llcd a Lord of Regality, to 
rule with a strong hand. These jurisdictions 
were abolished in the reign of George II. 

REGENERATION, reegen-er-a^ -8h iin^ 

(new birth). — In Theology, a term meaning the 
spiritual change which is believed to be wrought 
in all peisons on becoming true Christians. 
Various branches of the Christian Church give 
somewhat different meanings to the term, and 
much discussion has arisen among theologians 
concerning it. The doctrine is founded prin- 
cipally upon the words of Christ to Nicodemus, 
“ Except a man be born apin, ho cannot see the 
kinplom of God, Ac.” There nre also other and 
similar piassagcs. If is held that man is so 
estranged from God by nature, that a radical 
spiritual change is necessary, and that this 
spiritual change (regeneration) is produced by the 
omnipotent power of the Holy Spirit working 
within him and upon him. Regeneration is dis- 
tinguished from conversion in that the latter is 
held to bo tj^e act of the individual turning from 
sin to seek tho Divine pardon and the Spirit of 
God, while regeneration is the act of the Spirit of 
God ujion the soul of man. ( 5 Iee Baptism.) 

REGENT, ree^-jent (IM., rego I rule).— A 
ruler who governs a kingdom during the minority, 
absence, or disability of the king, Tn most 
hereditary monarchies, the doctrine is that the 
office belongs to the nearest relation of the 
sovereign capable of undertaking it. 

Regent in a University, signlfles a teacher of arts 
and sciences in a college, having pupils under his care ; 
but is generally contineii to^he lower classes, the 
tcat'liors of the higher being called jirn/cssors. In the 
tuglish universities, the, term is applied to masters of 
arts under five years’ standing, and to doctors under 
two, as non-regent is to those above that standing. 

REGIAM MA^IESTATEM, rf^-je-am 

t'>adg-€s-tity' -teni . — Thd name df an ancient col- 
lection of laws, said to have been gathered to- 
gether by order of David I. of Scotland. Tliis, 
however, ia disputed, some authorities saying 
tlmt it is in reality a compilation from tlie 
h'rgiam Potesiateni (ati English work by (xlan- 
villo) ordered by E4lward I., wlio wished to make 
the Scotch law similar to the English. 

REGICIDE, (lAt, a king; 
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ttcrfo, I slay). —A king-slayer. The word is used 
also for the act of slaying a king. The term is 
most genemlly cmjdoyed in reference to the 
uersons concerned in the trial, coudetnuation, 
and execution of Charles X. 

REGIMENT, (Fr.).--I» MiUtai7 

language, a body of troops, either horse or foot, 
forming the third subdivision of an army. A 
brigade is formed by uniting two or more regi- 
ments or battalions ; and tyi^o or more brigades 
form a corps d'arm^e. Every regiment is com- 
manded by a colonel, a lieutenant -colonel, and a 
major; and when a regiment is divided into 
two or moro battalions, each of them has, when 
complete, its own lieutenant-colonel and major. 
It is not certain at what time the term 
regiment was first applied to bodies of troops, 
but it seems to have been in geneial use in 
France after the middle of the i6th century. In 
this country, from Queen Elizabeth's reign, the 
English army has been iiivari$,bly divided into 
regiments ; and this practice has been followed 
by most of the nations of Europe, (For further 
details concerning the regiments of the British 
army, see AiiMV.) 

REGISTER, LORD dk LORD CLERK 
KEGISTEll.— An officer of state in Scotland who 
keeps the national archives. He is assisted a 
resident deputy, and now holds the office for life, 
though before 1777 it was only lield at pleasure. 
The duties and payments of the Loid Clerk 
Register and his deputy are now regulated by an 
Ac? i)assod in 1879. 

REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, reJ^u^traV^shun. 
— The first known public injunction respecting 
the keeping of parish registers was issued by 
Lo?d Cromwell, secretary to Henry VHL, in 
1538, directing that every clergyman shall keep a 
legister-book of Ids parish, whoroin he shall enter 
every Sunday a written lecord of tho dates and 
names of tho Aveddings, christenings, and burials 
of the prcce<iins week. In 1547 (1 Edw, VI.) a 
similar injunction was issued, and visitors ap- 
pointed to go through the dilforent dioceses, and 
see that that and other orders were complied with. 
In tliefirst yearof Queen Elizabeth's r«ign a similar | 
injunction was issued. In 1597 an institution Ava.s 
mailo by the archbishop, bipiops, and clergy of 
the ]>rovince of Canterbury, and approved by tho 
queen, remarking on tho very groat utility of 
parish registers, and giving minute directions ! 
lor keeping them, and for the transmission of a 
transcript yearly to the diocesan register. In 
1653 an act was passed, directing that in every 
pari six a register-book should be provided for 
registering all marriages, births, and burials in 
the parish ; and that tlie duty of registration de- 
volve on a person to be called thei>arish registrar, 
apiminted by the parishioners chargeable to the 
poor, and approved by a justice of the peace. 
This act was not confirmed at the Restoration, 
and during the reigns of Charles 11 . and James 
II., nothing further was /lone. The act 6& yj 
Win. 111 ., 0. 6 (1694), entitled “An act fori 
granting to hi^ Majesty cortiun Bates and | 
Duties upon Marriages, Births, and Burials, and j 
upon Bachelors and 'w idowers for the term of ' 
five years, for caiirying on the war against iVatice , 
with vigour,” was passed merely for purposes of ■ 
icveiiue. The .52 Geo. HI., c. 146 (1812), was for, 
“the better regulating and preserving parish and | 
other regist^s,” and directed thaf the registers ' 


of each x^rish shall be kept by the officiating 
clergyman, in books to be provided by the king’s 
printer, at tho exj^ense of the respective parishes. 
These provisions being found to be very inadequate, 
a select committee ol the House of Coiiimons was 
appointed in March, 1833, and, in accordance 
with their report, a bill was brought before Par- 
liament, and became la^v, 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 86. 
Tho Act entitled, “ An Act for registering liirwhs, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England,'' came Into 
oxieratioD on ist July,, 183^. Among the most 
important provisions of this Act was the pro- 
viding a general register-office in Lomloii, jne- 
sidod over by an officer named the Registrar- 
General, and having general superintendonoo 
over everything relating to registration. Tho 
Registrar-General is appointed under tho Great 
Seal, and has the dii'ectioii and sui>criutcudonco 
of the entire system. A superinteudent registrar 
is appointed for every district, whicli is usually 
identical with a poor-law union, and is generally 
the clerk of tho guardians. He receives q uarterly 
from each registrar within his district certified 
I copies of births, deaths, and marrit^cs registered 
by him, and, having verified their correctness, 
transmits them to the Kogistrar-General. He 
has also tlie charge of all the register-books 
within his district, when filled. The registrar of 
births and deaths is a local officer ap])ointcd 
in poor-law unions by the board of guaidians. 
The registrar of marriages is a local officer, ap- 
pointed by the superintendent registrar, and acts 
solely Within his district, whieli is the same as 
that of the superintendent registrar by whom he 
is appointed. He registers mairinges not solum- 
nized according to the forms of tho Estahlished 
Church, either in registered places of worship or 
in the district register office. Two inspectors aru 
constantly omi>loyed in visiting cvoiy distiict, io 
sec that tho tluties of the various registration 
officers aro proiK>rly performed. Registrars are 
required to inform themselves carefully of every 
birth and deatli which shall hapiieu within ilicir 
distiict, and rcjipster the same, with the various 
particulars required, acconliitk to the forms laid 
down for that purpose, Every entry must bo 
signed by the informant and registrar ; the 
former, in the case of a birth, is rcquiied to ho 
one! of tlie parents, or tlie occupier of the bouse 
in which tho birth took place. In the caso of a 
death, it must ho some 0110 who was piescnt at 
the death, or in attendance during the last ill- 
ness ; failing whom, tlie ocoupier or an inmate of 
the house in which the death occuired. Mar- 
riages according to the forms of the Estiihlished 
Church are registered by the officiating clergy- 
man — according to the ceremonies of the Quakers 
or Jews, by the registering officer of tins Qinikors 
or secretary of the synagogue respectively. Tiny 
aro registered in duplicate, and every nntry re- 
quires to be .signed by the clergyman, or tho 
registering officer, by the persons married, anti 
by two witnesses. Certified cojae-s arc deliveied 
uaiterly to the superintendent registrar of the 
isti'ict lor transmission to the KogiHtrar-GtuLcral, 
The certified copies of all -the rugisteis are 
transmitted to the General Roister Office in 
Xiondon and there arranged and indexed, so that 
a copy of an entry of any registered biith, 
death, or marriage, in any pait of Englaiid or 
Wales, maybe obtained in London at the tiifiing 
cost of 38. 6d. One of tJie most important 
features of the jirosent system is in registor- 
ing the 'causes of death ; and in order to 
socure as far as possible uniformity of uomeu 
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clatvire, a particular nosological classiiioation of 
discAswjs is observed. {He$ No^oUHJY,) The an- 
nual ropdrta of the Regi&trar-Geiioral, which are 
laid before Parliament*, contain a vast mass of 
information upoh various subjects connected with 
vital statistics. Besides detailed abstracts of Uio 
births, deaths, and marriages of each year arc 
given tables of the fatal diseases, olassidod in 
combination with ages* oommeuts upon ‘the 
salient i)oints of the year’s i^cgistration aocom- 
anying the whole. A new Tlegistration Act for 
irtliH and deaths was passed in August, 1S74, 
aud came into operation ist Jaiiua^, 1875, 
by wldeti the regif'trafcion, of Jlirtha, Miin-mges, 
and ]')eath.s is rcindcrcd compulsory. Quarterly 
reports are also published relating to England 
and AValcs. and a weekly report relating to 
London, The cost to the country of the regis- 
tration system is about ^Jioo,ooo per annum, of 
wiiicli about £65,000 are defrayed from the 
poor-rates, and the remainder out of the i>ublio 
.revenue. 

In Sootlontl, the Institution of parish rcffisters dates 
from 153T, Various orders of the l^onoral Assettibly 
an«l Acta of the Scotch PiirUamottt were passed on thia 
subject j but the aysteui was in a very Inettlcient state 
till the passing of 17 18 Viet. c. 80, entitlvjd, 

Act for the better Registration of Hirth»», PoiwUis, 
and Marrhi}?es in Scoliaud-” it established a gunoval 
reglfitry-oHlco iu Edinburgh, with a reglstrar^f^eneral 
aud other provlfdons sliuilar to those existing In 
Eugbiid, and those on whom the duty devolves are 
roiiuireil to furnish the registrar with the neoeaaary 
information reftpeciing any birth, deatli, or manioge, 
under a penalty. 

In Ireland, the want of a complete measure of 
registration i-vas felt for umnv yoaw, but the new 
Births and Deaths Registration Act im.ssed in 
August, idBo, has done much to improve niattem. 
In iG 4<, an Act was jKWsed for the registration 
of marriages, but it is of little practical value, as 
the marriages of Boniou Catholics, who form the ma- 
jovlty. of the population, are excluded from its pro- 
viaioua, 

tfethoda of BeflatratiQik— Penaltiea for Kon-Begia- 

tratiou,— By the Act recently jiassed, ;ii, 32, Vic. c. 122, 
the previous statutes i»n this subjoot\vere repealed, a 
<Teueral Register Otiice in (jondon was established, and 
a Ut>gistrnr-Ueneral of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
in bhiglund woe appointed. The first to occupy thU 

i m$t wii» Maior Deorge i^raham, who was succeeded iu 
January, *880, Ujr Mr Brydges llenuikt'r. 

of A'fX/iif,— A wording to recent enact* 
meitfs, thu father, mother, or the occupier of any house 
in which a cJiiUi is born must give information of such 
birth to the registrar of the tUsrtrict within forty-tivo 
days from date of birth. If required, further luforma- ! 
tiom, such as name and surminio of the f.athor, maiden j 
name of the tuotlier, and rank, profession, or trade of 
the f.alJicr, must also he given ; the person giving it 
must enter his or lier name in tlio register, otherwise 
it cannot he received aa evidence ; and any one know- 
in,;fly causing a birth to be registert'd olherwiiio than 
a.s meiitioncU after forty-two days, is liable to a x’o«®lty 
of .-1:50. No paymeht can ho legally leiiuirod <jf any 
informant resipt4.'Ung a birth, and no one shall know- 
ingly caUsn a birth to be registered after six cjilendai 
moiithS'^-cxoopt in the uoae of children boru at sea-* 
under a pccidd^ of ^$0. If such registration ts made, 
it wlU not |«! rccoivml a» legal evideuce ; and if any 
one wilfully nmk«is a fatee atotement, that person is 
liable to Uie iienaltic^ of perjury. The Scotch law is 
much the same os the liteglish : but if a registration of 
an illegitimate child bo made, and the parent subse- 
quently inari'ied. on entry d such marriage shall be 
plaotKl on th&niari^n. 

RcpiWrtifhJJt «/ Atjatfw.— ‘It laiutiumbent upon some 
ono present At the tlmp of death* or some inmate of 
the tcuemunt wbure the death oecumd, to give notice 
to the tcL Ut the dlshdc^t within five days of the 
event, and wf^in eight days must also give inf oniia- 
tion (to the best ot hie or h^r beliof) as to the cauee 
and of death, the namiBi* surname', age* sex* aud ] 


rank or oocupatiou of the deceased- ^o fee is to bo 
given by tlie infonuant,. who must sign his or hex 
name In the register, otherwise the entry cannot bo 
used as evidence. Undertakers or others performing, 
funerals without the registrar’s certificate of death are 
liable to penalties, and any falKe statement made by an 
informant is pnuishable as perjury, tn Scotland the 
Acte are even more stringent* and deaths must be 
registered within, eight days. 

J^ghtration of JtfafHOjjfca — The officiating clergy- 
man who performs a marriage in the JlSstabU^ed 
Church is obliged to register the nmt^iago in dupB* 
cate according to a form pr^enbed by law, ^vlng 
date, names, surnames, A'c., and one of which dupli- 
cates he is to forward to the superintendent registrar. 
Other marriages must take place in a icglstored buiid- 
fng (and most of the Noheoruformist ehapels are bo 
registered), or In the superintendent registrar’s office : 
in hotli of these cases the registrar must be present or 
the superintendent registrar in his pttice, and either 
he or the registrar registers the marriage, 

[ REaiSTRATION OF DEICDS.-The Act 
2 and 3 Anne* c. 4* provided for thp public 
registry of all deeds, conveyances, and wills 
affecting any Lindo in the "West lliduig of York- 
shire ; 6 Anno, c. 35* cBtnblished asltnilar register 
! of deod.s and wills in the East Itirling of York- 
1 ihire and the town of, Kingston-npon-HuU ; 7 
I Anne, c. po, cd-ablishcd such a register for 
: Uliddlescx ; and 8 George H. c. 6, one for th© 
North Killing of Yorkshii'o. These registers are 
not so iiscful as they might be made, on account 
of tlefi'ciencies and irregularities. A registration 
of wills hfia been loug established ; and the Acb 
i for abolishing tines and recoveries {3 and 4 Wm 
i lY. c. 7i) Biibstitiite.s for thorn a ileed which is 
enrolled in the Court of Chancery. The iket r 
&2 Viefc. c. no, provides that no judgment or 
decree shall affect lands until rcgistei-^ in tho 
Court of Common Pleas. The want of a general 
system of registration, however, has been nnioh 
felt in Ejtglaiid. The new “Transfer of littnds 
Act ” {25 and 26 Viet. 0. 53) eatablisboB registry 
for the registration of the titles to estates, free- 
hold teiun’M, and loascliold estates in freehold 
lands. It declares that persons described in tho 
recoril of title shiUl hAdeemcd to have the pro- 
Xieity therein minicd aoBolutely and indefoasibly, 
subject to snail exceptions or qualifications a» 
are mentioned in the record of title. Before final 
registration, *tho applicant, and his solicitor or 
rtgeiit, are to make oath that all deeda, chargOB, 
iuoumbrancos, Ate., ^ve been* to the fullest ex- 
tent of their knowlciige, made known to tlie 
registrar, who may call for further evidence ot 
refuse to register. The registrar is rertuired to 
give notice of registration to persona entitled to 
any charge or inoumbranco, the ownqr of which 
has not had notice of tho application. The re- 
gistrar is also to deliver* ou request, to the owner 
of an estate* a land certiflcato, con tuning- & 
description of tho lauds, with all the entries re- 
lating tlieroto* every such land cortificate to bo 
evidence of the mattoi-s therein contAlnod; and 
vsttttps described in such certificate may be con- 
veyed or charged by eudoreement in a prescribed 
form ; and the deposit of a cm'tificate is to create 
a lien, in the same way as tho depbait of titlo- 
<leeda. 

Begistratieii of 8hipifihg.~*0n the Thmuep Waaco'm*^ 
menoefi in 17S6, and la t^efoUo^hg year it was ex- 
tended to England. Several Acts uayC since been 
passed for koepinfr and Improving these registers. 

Be^teatioa of Voters was esteUiBhed by the Beteim 
Act of iBje, andalfio by the Acts of 

^GlUM DONUM, 

(lAt.* royad gift).*«A ,»«m of momty formetly 
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TOted annually bvBkrllameat, out of the nAtinnal 
cxohe<gtuer, to aid oertflin bodies of IVeabytenans 
in Ireland in providing stipends for thoir rainistors. 
It was first granted in 1672 by Charles U., who 
ijave J 0 Soo out of the “'seeret servioe money to 
be distributed annually. In et^ual pwtions^ among 
the Presbyterian It was disoontinued 

tow^ds the end of hit and during that of 
James 11 ., but was renewed by William lIL, who 
augmented ill to £t,2oo a year. It was thw in- 
creased from time to time, till it amounted to 
upwards of £40,000 per annum, distributed in 
sums of £100 and £75 (late Irish currency) to 
each minister. It was divided among six different 
bodies of Presbyterians -^vis., (i) tho Gtmeral As- 
sembly, comprising the iwobodies formerly known 
us the Syuofl of Ulster and the Synoil of {Metiers ; 
(a) the Sccffadon Synod ; (3) tho Remonstrant or i 
Unitarian Syiicsl of Ulster ; (4) the Presbyterian 
Synod of Antrim ; (5) the Synod of IVlunstor. 
The Reformed Presbyterian Synod dul not par- 
ticipate in this m-ant. It was with<ltawn in 1871 
by the Act which disendowed the Irish Eldsoopal 
Church. 

REG RATING, rec-graiHinit^ {See Fokb- 

STALUNn.) 

REGULAR CANONS.-A name adapted 
from the Ijitin CiUMniei HeijnUirts^ meaning 
canons bound by rule, and given to those canons 
which adopttul tho reform of tho cathedral clergy, 
i>itroiluced in the nth century. {See Canon in- 
THB Church.) 

REGULARS, REGITLAR CLERGY. 
—A term moaning that portion of tho Kotmin 
CathciUc clergy who form part of tho monastic 
orders and thus live under an approved rule. 
The word comes fiom the l^tin Retmfares^ 
moaning “ persons bound by rule,” Tho term is 
U5f6d to (Hsfciuguisli them from tho “bccular 
clergy” who arc engaged in ordinary parish 
work. 

KEGTJLATIOKS, NAYAL AND 
MILITARY. — Rules for tho guidance of 

naval and military officers in thoso cases which 
cannot be left to individual discretion and when 
uniformity of prtrctice is necessary, thus there 
are tho rules for drill for infantry, cavalry, and 
for tho artUleiy in the field on board ship. 
Then there are the regulations oonceriimg dis- 
cipline and finanoe, and the directions for pay- 
nuosters and purveyors, Ac., issued from the war 
offioc. 

REI8 EFEENDI, reu c/-/en'-dt'.---Tlio title 
of a Turkish eflSoor 01 state. Ho is the minister 
of Foreign Affairs and the C’hanccllor of the 
Ottoman Empire. In tile former capacity, he 
has the ftoln charge of the relations of the Porte 
with foreign courts ; and in the latter capacity, 
lie confers with the grand-vizier concerning th© 
instructions- for tho various provinces. 

REJOINDER, re-ioin!-4er. — In English 
Law, means the ajiegatums by a defendant in 
answer to tho plaintiff ^s feplkation-^.^., tiPswer 
to his plea. Thus the plamtiff> first statement 

called hie declaration ; the defendant's answer 
to this is called his pl^. The plaintiff's next 
statement is called replication, and the defend’ 
ant^s.answef to this is thereioinder. come 

fiUjnrejoinderaBd rebutter, Ac. [Ste Plbadjngs.) 

RELATIVE RANK.— la the Army and 
Navy, is ioa sank or praoedanoa tshiah eertain 


5 

officers are entitled to mVo amouj^ tb<dr brother 
officers without notually fulfilling tiie dutit^ 
attached to that rank. Thus a «a\'al surgeon 
has the, rank of a naval Uentonant ; again, n 
naval licutcnaut of 8 years’ Ktandiug is entitled 
to rank with a major in th© army, {ike Rank.) 

E^EASB, ve-lms /^ ' (Kr., — fn. 

l^w, is a dkcliarge of a right, which iiuty ho 
cither in lands or tenementa, or of actions, or 
things personal. Tho former is a conveyance of 
a man’s right in laiuls or tenements to another 
that has some vested estate in the lands. 'Pho 
person who tiuits or ronoiiucos the right is tho 
releasor ; he in wfioso favour the riglit is re- 
nounced is tho releasee ; while tlio operalivo 
wonls of the dewi are “ remit, release, renounce, 
and for ever quit claim.” There can be no release 
unless the releasee has some oaUte in or right to- 
the thing which is the object of roicaso, Itoleasen 
may occur in larious ways:—-!. By way of 
enlarging an eutate, as where there is a tenant 
for life or years, with remainder to another in 
fee, and he In remainder releases all Ins right to- 
the particular tenant and Ins heirs : this givei^ 
him the csi^te in fee. 2. By way of passing an 
estate, as where one of two coi>nrceurn'S reloases 
all liis right to the other : this posses tlie fee 
simple of tho whole, Tn both these oases there 
must be privity of estate between the releusor 
and the releasee — t.r., one of their estates must 
bo HO related to tho other as to make but one and 
tlic same estate nt hiw. 3. By way of imssing a 
light, aa if a man l>e disseised and releases to his 
(Usseisoir all his right, 4. By way of oxtingui.sh- 
mont, as if a lease bo made to two pei'Rons, ono 
may release the otlier before entry, and th« 
release does not opriato by enlargement, i»ut by 
extinguishment of a right. 5. By way of entry 
and feoffment, as if thero be two joint disseisors, 
an<l the disseisee release to one of thorn, he shall; 
be sol© seised, and shall keep out bis former ooni- 
paiiioD. A rclotifio may also be tho giving up or 
discharging of a right of action or suit which ono 
man has against nnoiher. This may bo either by 
act of law or by deed. A release “of all 
demands” is good against all sorts of righls, 
titles, actions, &c., tliat exist at the time or tho 
release ; but it docs not e.Ktend to anything 
wliicb is not a demand at the time, but after- 
wards becomes one. 

RELEVANCY, rci' -r-/;ist?i-sy.—- A term in 
Scotch Ijaw, meaning that a plea is well founded 
in x>oitit of law, provided that it be true in fact. 

RELTC8, (Lat,, rtUqaiiZ^ things left). 

— ^In tho Homan Catholic Church, is a name 
given to the remains of tho botlies or rlothea of 
saints aiul martyrs, which are held in great rever- 
ence. Many of them are beUevod to have per- 
formed tho moat extraordinaiy miraclea, and 
they are therefore preserved with tho gi wit< st 
respect near the altars of their churcln^s. V one- 
ration for relics appears to have originated in. 
th© practice adopted in the early church, of 
assembling from time to time for acts of wor- 
ship ai; tho tombs of the saints or holy men, and 
frequently erecting chapels or sanotuaiies on tho 
spot. Hence it came to bo common to deposit- 
relics under th© altam of churches, ami Ambrose 
refused to consecrate a church becanso it had no 
relics. The rage for relics became s© excessive, 
tliat tbo Emperor Theodosius tlm Grealt bad to- 
pass a law forbidding the digging up of tho 
bodies of martyrs, or the trafiSeking in their re- 
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mains. The veneration for relics became a kind 
of worship. Numerous miracles were given out 
as having been wrought by them ; and long pil- 
grimages wejre iwformed to them. Pope Gre- 
gory I. displayed a great veneration for relics ; 
and from that time, all through the Middle Ages, 
they became the objects of the most absurd 
suijcrstitioris and the most shameless traffic. 
liGgs, arms, bones, skulls^ teeth, Ac., of saints 
were multiplied without end ; atfd ])ieceB of tlie 
holy cross were to be found in all parts of 
Christendom. Among the relics exhibited, were 
a quill from the wing of the angel Gabriel ; a 
piece of the apron of the butcher who killed the 
fatted calf on the return of the prodigal sou ; 
a branch of tlic tree on which Absalom was sus- 
pended by the hair ; a piece of the fishing*nct of 
St. Peter. The Church of Home still counten- 
ances the veneration of relics, and maintains 
that miracles are still wrought by them. 

RELIEF, re-leff (Lat., releviunit from 
rehvare, to raise up). — In IjUw, was a sum of 
money paid to the lonl of a feudal tenure on the 
admission of a fresh tenant, who was thus said 
to take up the fief, which had fallen to the lord 
by the death of his predecessor. It was a relic of 
the ancient system, when the succession depended 
upon the will of the lord, who, for the renewal of 
the feud, exacted a fine or acknowledgment in 
horses, arms, money, or the like. This continued 
after the succession became matter of right. 
With the other incidents of feudal tenure, it was 
abolished by the statue 12 Car. 11 . 

Relief is also a temi In common use, denoting the 
pecuniary help given to a pauper, under the provisions 
of the poor-laws. (See Hsiikviku Ovficgr, Poor 
haws.) 

Relief Ssmod. (See ITnitsd pRK.SBYTBRTAiirs.) 

Relieving Offlcei.— An ofllcer appointed by the Hoard 
of Guardians to administer relief to poor persons. Ho 
receives the application for relief, inquires into the 
facts of each case, the ability of each person for work, 
&c., and the state of their family, and vioits thu house 
where the pauper lives. He keeps a book In which is 
entered the name of each pauper aud what is donewdth 
each c'ase. ^ 

RELKvlON, redif-un . — A word of I^atin 
origin, and according to Cicero, deiived from 
vehytrCy to reconsider ; but according to Servms 
and most inodorn grammarians, from rcliyart.^ to 
bind fast, to restrain. H is based upon a belief 
in the e.\istence of a Supremo Being, and is the 
feeling and knowledge of our relation to him. It 
is usually dividc<l into natural and revealed. By 
natural religion ts meant that knowledge, venera- 
tion, and love of God which are discoverable by 
the right exercise of ouv mtional faculties, from 
considering the nature and perfections of God and 
our ndntion to Him. By revealed religion is un- 
derstood that discovery which He has made to us 
of His miud and will in the Holy Senptures. The 
varieties of religious iu the world ai'e almost ia- 
nunierable ; but they may be classified as follows : 
Buddhists, 500,000,000 ; Christians, 300,000,000 
(including Roman Catholics, Protestants, and 
adherents of the Greek Church); Mohamme- 
dans, 130,000,000; Hindoos, 150,000,000; Jews, 
7,000, CKX? ; Parsees and Sikhs^ 2,000,000 ; while 
of Pagans or other religions there are 100,000,000. 

Religion, Qjfsnoes against. — Certain of these offences, 
such as blasphemy, profanity, publlcscofflng at rcUgfon, 
distil of public worship, &c., are pupishabie by 
law, but of them are rqw obsolete. Blasphemy 
was more -.vvef ely punlslied by the old ScQttisli statutes 
than bv those or England, out the 6 Geo. IV. c. 47 
enacted that the punishment should be the same. 


Profanity, including profane swearing, Is punishable 
by a fine, as is also the pubUc mocking of religion 
and disturbance of public worship. (&’ce Blasfheaiy, 
B&awlijio.) 

REMAINDER, rc-maiV-dcr (Lat., re- 
rmnefi^et to bo left behind). — In Law, an estate in 
remainder is defined to be ** an estate limited to 
take effect and be enjoyed after another estate 
is determined.’* Thus, if A man seised in feo- 
simple grants lands to A lor twen^ years, and 
after the determination of the said terifi, then to 
B and his heirs for ever, here A is tenant for 
years, and the remainder falls to B, A remain- 
der differs from a reversion j in that the former 
is created by the act of parties, the latter by act 
of law. The estate which precedes the estate in 
remainder is called the particular estate, as being 
a particula or portion ; the two being equal only 
to one estate in fee. There must first necessarily 
be some particular estate precedent to the estate 
in remainder, iu order, as is said, to support it. ’ 
The remainder must also commence or pass out 
of the grantor at the time of the creation of the 
particular estate, and must be limited to take 
effect in possession immediately upon the deter- 
mination of the particular estate, and neither 
sooner nor later. Remainders are of two kinds — 
vested or executed, and contingent or executory. 
Vested remainders are where the estate is invari- 
ably fixed to remain to a determinate x^erson after 
the particular estate is spent; contingent re- 
mainders, on the other hand, are limited either 
to an uncertain person or uiwn an uncertain 
event — i,e,i to a person not in esse or not ascer- 
tained, or upon an event which may not happen 
at all, or not happen until after the particular 
estate is determined. 

REMISSIO IN JURTiE, re-mW-si-oin-ju'- 

ri-ee. — A term iu Scotch liaw, answering to the 
term ‘^condonation ” in English Law, and mean- 
ing the forgiveness of an injuiy — t.e., implying 
that the person injured know of the injury, but 
acted as if it had not hai>pened. By Scotch 
Law, a private person may recover damages 
although remission extinguishes tho crime by 
l>ardon or by act of parliament. 

REMONgTRANTS, re-mon' -slrat) ts , — A 
name sometimes given to the followers of Armin- 
ius (see ArminiaN.s), liccause in 1610 they 
drew up a Remonstrance against extreme (IJal- 
vinistic doctrines, and iirescnted it to a confer- 
ence at the Hague. In rex>ly to this, tjie 
Calvinists drew up acounter-Remqnstrance, hence 
they were called oounter-Remonstrants. 

REMOVAL OF GOODS, revfi-oo**raU — If 

the tenant of a house removes his goods to pre- 
vent the landlord seizing them for rent — i.c., if 
tho rent be oveitlue and not merely current rent 
— ^then the Ipidlord may, within thirty days 
thereafter, seize thoso goods wherever he may 
find them and sell them for x>ayment of his rent, 
and whoever assists tho tenant to remove his 
goods fraudulently, forfeits double the value of 
the goinls removed to the landlord 1 but if the 
tenant remove the goods the day before the rent 
is due, the landlord cannot so xiursuo them. 

REMpVAL OF PAUPERS.-A tern in 

the English Law meaning the cothpulsory re- 
moval of paupers frotn the parish Where they 
have become destitute, to the p^^rish in which 
they were born — j.s., if they have not Acquired a ■ 
settlement (see SKTTLmWsT) in the parish where 
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bo has become destitute, or, by the act of 1865, if i 
he has not lived one 3rear in this poruhl I 

KEMOVINO OP TBaJANfS—The yield- 
Ins up of possession by a tenant at the completion , 
ofliis lease. In England, if the lease was for a 
dehnito term, no notice to quit is necessary on I 
either si<U, but if it was indoftnite, then It is to 
be treated as a lease from year to year, and the | 
landlord must give half^tryeai’s notice to quit, i 
An actioq of ejeOtmont is necessary in most oases ! 
if A tenant wrongfully refuse to quit. In Scot- 
land, before a tenant can be compelled to move, j 
a notice to quit must bo given, and this notice is I 
forty days before the i5tli of May. If there is a , 
stipulation to remove, then the sherilt'-officer, 
with written authority from the landlord, can 
remove the tenant by force, if he persist in stay- 1 
ing. If there is no stiimlation in the lease to 
remain at the expiry of ike term, then the land- 
lord must give notice to quit by summons of 
removing in the Sheriff Court, and if the tenant 
do not then remove, the landlord may obtain a 
decree of removal. 

RENEWAL OF A BILL OF EX- 
CHANGE, rt^new'-al . — When from any causes 
a person liable to ]>ay a bill of exchange cannot 
do so, or wishes a new one in its place, this 
maybe done by arrangement between the parties, 
and a new biU may be granted with the result 
that the former bill is suspended till the new one 
is mature ; Init if the new one be not i>aid, the 
old one revives, and even if the new one be paid, 1 
the action may be taken on the old one to recover 
interest duo upon it. The old one tliercforc is 
not extinguished when a new one is granted. 

RENT, rc«i\— In Law, is something of value, 
real or nominal, rendered (hence the name) or 
paid by the tenant of a house or lands to the 
owner thereof. (iS'cc Kent in subseipient article.) 
Kent tloes not always or ueccssaiily consist of 
money, but may bo corn, or even in cases where 
lands are held rent-free, a flowtjr or a pepj)er- 
com, it being usual for a jandlord to reserve some 
nominal rent as an acknowledgment of tenancy. 
If rent, which usually now consists of a fixed sum 
of money to be paid annually or in quarterly in- 
stalments, be not duly paid, thef landlord can 
seize the tenant’s goods, and, indeed, any person’s 
goods fouhd on the premises, and sell them with- 
out any judicial autWity, in order to pay himself 
the rent. 

Rent-Charge. — A certain rent out of lands. See., given 
by the owner to^ third person by way of security ; 
the person having this rent-cluirge having the power 
also to seise goods for rent though he baa no other right 
to the lands. 

RENT (Pr., Rente* from Rendre, to render or 
rive back).— -In Political Economy, a term signi- 
fying the profits arising from cultivation of the 
soil, from nouses, or from any property that is 
immovable. In j^pular language, It means ibe 
money or value paid by a tenant for the hire of 
an3^ ground, house, &o. (see jRNNr in Law), but 
political economists s^ajeof that part of the pro- 
duct of the soil which it yields over and above the 
cost of cultivation as Benti Or^ In other words, if 
a soil is capable of yielding more than is sufficient 


for the support of we labour ex^nded on it, that 
portion is Kent. Various imutioal economists 
have different theories about rent, and it is tar 
beyond the scope of this work to diecuss them 
here. Suffice iib to give a comprehensive definition, 
and to add some of the most commonly accepted 


doctrines — viz., tliat the tcaI |x>8irion of a land- 
lord is that of a party to <a contract, and not of 
a {Mitrou. He is a capitalist, and to hire a field 
from him Is precisely the same lu principle as to 
hire a ship. Profits accrue from land boo»»use of 
its produotlveucss (usually after labour htii been 
exjionded upon it), and as the productiveness is 
usually, in some former other, for food for tlie 
people, there is consoqueutly a great doinand. 
To meet this demand, and make the land produce 
more, both capital and industry must bo expended 
on the land which should yield a return to pay 
for the capital and industry and also fur rent. 
As Homo portions of land arc richer than others 
and produce more, they will always bo worth 
more therefore, it is said rent can never Im got 
rid of, because he who holds richer laud always 
holds rent. 

REN UNCIATION, rs-nwn-.vi-ny'-sAMn.- 

The renouncing of a right. In English Law, the 
term is used to denote the refusal of a person to 
accept the office of executor, although bo has 
been nominated lu the will. The reiiunoiutiou is 
usually made in a letter to the Court of Probate* 
But in Scotland the term is also used in the same 
legal sense as the word surrender ” in English 
Law ; thus the renunciation of a lease is the Haino 
as the surrender of a lease, and is applied to an 
heir who is entitled to succcimI to pi'oi>erty, but 
renounces his claim because of tho encumbraiioe.a 
on the property. 

REPAIRS, re’varcs'. - The popular, and also 
the legal term for the repairing done to a house, 
&c., during a lease. According to English com- 
mon law, the burden of ordinary reiiairs in tbrowii 
on tho tenant, unless tJio Icasu si>ecjfy that tho 
landlord is to do them. It is usually the case, 
however, to state distinctly in the lease who is to 
do tho repairs. In tho case of farms, however, 
the tenant is only bound to keep the house and 
the fences in repair— not the outbuildings. Bub 
if tho landlord is to do the repairti, and tails, tho 
tenant is not entitled to qipt the pi omises, but 
ho may sue the landlord for damages caused by 
the want of suph repairs. > 

Repairs in Scotch Law.--'At the commencement of 
a lease, the landlord is bound by the common law of 
Scotland to put premises Into tenantable repair, and 
the tenant is then bound to keei> them in ordinary 
rei>air; but where an exceptional or extraordinary 
cause, such as a hurricane, has done damage, the tenant 
is not bound to repair. 

REPETITION, rep‘U*uli* -un. — A term in 
Scotch Law meaning the repayment of money 
that has been paid away by mistake. Tho prin- 
ciple is that if money has been paid under a 
! mistake as to a matter of fact, it can be recovered ; 
but if it has been paid under a mistake as to law, 
it cannot bo recovered. In England tho action 
to recover is called an action for moiiey liad and 
received. In the old Roman law, this action was 
called condictio indebitiy and the Scotch law uses 
the same expression. 

REPLEADER, rc-pfeed'-cr.— In English 
Diw, a right to plead a^in, because the issue 
wbicn had been joined does not fully meet the 
real point in dispute. Tlxis right has been 
greatly curtailed or abridged because much lati- 
tude in amending tho record is now allowed. 

REPLEVIN, rc-jofet/-tn(Fr., re^ mdjAevir, 
to give a pledge). — Denotes the re-dclivery of tho 
pledge or thing taken, and is a remedy granted 
on a distress, by which the firH [mssessoi has his 
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^oo(U rcfltorc^cVto hima^irir on hia giving Bocurit^ 
to the flUerilf that hQ'%iU try the right of the 
distrena, and rottoro it if the tight be adjudged 
against hiin. In a leplevin, the person distrained 
becomes the plaintiff, and the person distraining 
ihe defendant or avowant, auid his justlheation 
an avowry. 

REPLIOATIOS, rep4iM^unr-^A. term 

in English common law meanit^ the answer of 
the plaintWI to the defendant's plea. (/^ KE- 
■ JOINDER.) 

REPRESENTATION, rep-re-sen-ta^" 

shnn , — In I^olitics, the principle of sending dele- 
gates or reprcscntaUvcit to a public, and esiKicially 
^ a legislative assembly, thus in tlio House of 
Ooinmons is obtaineil a ropresentatiou of the 
people, a Certain number of citizens, or those 
dwelling in a particular place, choosxiig one. or 
.more gentlemen to reprcsait them in Parliament. 
It may he said that ropresontatiou is, to a largo 
extent, l>ased on the theory, or idea, that every 
citizen ohould have a direct voice in the national 
■council, but as this is clearly impossible (except 
in very small communities), it is necessary for 
the citizens to choose rei^resentatives to whom 
fvhall l>e delegated for the time being their politi- 
cal powers and rights. The principle of repre- 
5 ^entfttion was but little known among the ancient 
nations, for although in the Homan Hepublic 
othcials were elected, yet their functions were 
solely executive. The tirst instance of a system 
•of rA^rresontation is to be found in the Igtii cen- 
tury in the parliament of the Sicilies under the 
Swabian dynatty ; but now representation enters 
into the system of government of all the Euro- 
pean countries, except liussia, and also in nearly 
all the British colonics and iu the United States. 
One of the important questions that are at times 
ciagorly discussed with regard to representation, 

as to how far a representative is entitled to 
act ou his own resvionsibility — is bo to aot os 
the mere mouthpiece of his eonstituents, and 
simply give effect Ijo their opinions and wishes, 
•&c. , or is he to act os seems to him best, os vari- 
ous questions arise. We venture to think that 
tlH‘ true coni’so is as uBual the via media, the 
ini<ldle path between the two exti'emes. It is 
quite dear tlmt a man mmt to som^ extent give 
pledges to his constituents as to what he will 
•do, and how he will act under certain circum- 
staucGS, and if he be honest ho will state distinctly 
what are his governing political principles, thom^h, 
on the other hand, bo will wish to in^eserve his 
•own individuality, reserve to himself the right of 
acting on hts oWn responsibility, having, however, 
<lue regard to the wishes and interests of his 
•constituents. 

l^Miq^Ttkuiid BepressutatUm.-^The rcptissent&tion of 
mnuiptieaiis ireU as of Suajoritiea It is eadsavpumd 
to oiiUiln IPs m some ocmstituetioles by the pracUco 
'Of givit^ ttoe represimtaUves to the constituency, but 
•only two votes to each deotor, and sometimes b)' what 
Is caUed cumulative totlng—i.e , permitting voters to 
give all their votes to boo candidate. 

RERRB3SENTATITES, HOUSE OF. 

~-rIii the United is the tmne given to the 

lower houee df the aupreme legislature^ and ooA- 
eiuts of rr^mbt^ ohoaen every two yimrs by the 
electors el we variouB states. The humbk' of 
members "lor each state J$ in ,pi®pottion to the 


take back}.— In Law, is the withdrawing of a 
crimimd's sentence for an interval of time, by 
which meatis the execution is suspended. It 
may take place— (i) at the mere pleasure of the 
crown ; { 2 ) at the pleasuroof the judge, f<w every 
court which has power ^ award exeCulaon hoe 
also power, either before or after judgment, to 
grant a repiieve; ( 3 )' of legal necessity (cae 
ii>ecmitai64^9)t us where a Womau is capitaliy 
eonvmted, and pleadrfher pregaan^ ; ( 4 ) if the 
criminal become mn vom^ etenfw. The cases 
ill which a judge us»Jiaily grants a reprieve are 
where he ts not satisfied with the verdict, or the 
evide^ico is suspicious, or the iadictment insuffi- 
cient, or if any favourable circumstances appear 
ill the criminars character, in order to give time 
to apply to the crown for cither an absedute or a 
con<iitianal pardon. 

REPRISAL, rc-pri^'Zalj (Fr., TqpriiaWe 

from Low Jjatin reprisatice things seized back). 
— ^Thc retaking of anything which had been cap- 
tured by on enemy, or the capturing from him of 
something as an eijuivalent. Wharton suys, re- 
prisals are either ordinary ^ as arresting and 
taking the goods of merchant stmi^rs within 
the realm, or f^xtraordinary, as entisfaction out 
of the realm and arc under the groat seal. 

RewifSe; re-prize.-- A ship rtftakon from tho enemy. 

If U is recaptured within twenty-four hours ib must be 
retuTuod wholly to the owners, but it becomi-s the law- 
ful prise and ^operty of those who have recaidui-ud 
it, if it has been more than twenty four hours iu the 
hands of its first eaptois. 

REPRTkSALS, letters of. {Sec 

MaRQDK, XjL’TTKBa OF.) 

REP ROB ATION r€'piro-hay*‘shun.*-^ln 

Theology, the doctrine of non-election — t.c., that 
some persons arc not elected to eternal life, and 
are therefore foro-ordained to ** everlasting 
death.** It is said to be included iu the Ualvin- 
istic doctrine of election — ^viz., that as some per- 
sons are ** preiiestinateti unto everlasting life,** 
others are prodcstitmted, for tAeir to eternal 
punishment, in other words, that they have beou 
sot aiiart from eternity as reprobates. Calvinists, 
however, endeavour to repudiate the sense thus 
given to it, and say that the phrase “forthoir 
sin ** cl^rs the doctrine of reprobation from tiro 
character which its adversaries give to it. 
Eleotion.) 

REPUBLIC, re-puVAik res pullica), 
— A reiniblic or commonwealth is a form of gov- 
ernment in which the people, of at least a portion 
©f them, are acknowledged the bouroe of j>ower, 
and liavc the direct i^pointment of the officers 
of tho legislature and executive. When the body 
of tho people is possesscil of this supremo power, 
this is called a democracy; when supreme 
power is lodged in the bunds of a part of the 
people, this is called an aristoerdep:. The eole- 
brated republios of antiquity are those of Athens, 
Sixirtft, Rome, and Carthage. When soveral 
sovereign and independent states tmite them- 
selves together by a perpettial odnfedoracy, tehilst 
each of them continues to be a pOi^eet state, 
they will form together a federal Of 

thte kind were Iwmerfy ihe oities of Oreeoe, av^ 
m later times, the seven UnHed !|^ovbees m the 
Netherlands. To thk class might laisowise be le- 
lecred the fedeiOl govemhieiit of the United . 
States. On the egntiatfit of Amcribav vsin^^ 
republios have heen founded on4lie tsireek el 
celoAial kuitittttioaii of 

t, 
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beiag the iTuitcd States of Amerioa, now nwvrly I 
« ceutvrTy old. The focm of tho legislature wid j 
executive U very nearly that of 3 ^lan<.l, the 
main difference being au elective -^lostdent ae 
ohief magietrato, insteatl of an ^ hereditary 
sovereign, and the appointment of judicial and 
otlier fiat^ionariee bv the peeple instead of by 
idle crown. As already stat^l, thecountry is not 
one, hut an agfi^gation of republics ; oacn state 
b^g independent of thebtWs as regards in- 
ternal management. Tho power of legislation 
for the States in their united character is vested 
in a Bouse of Eepresentatives and a Senate, 
jointly forming a Congress. Tho House of Kc- 
preseiitativcs is composed of mombers olioseu 
every second year by tho people of the various 
states, in proportion to their respective popula- 
tions, there being about one member for cveiy 
77,700 persons in each state. A person to bo 
■eligible as representative must have completed 
his twenty-fifth y(*ar, have been seven years a 
citizen of the United Skated, and, when mected, 
resident in the state for which he is chosen. The 
S'iiiatc of the United SUtes is composed of two 
senators from r acii state, elected by the legisla- 
tiifo thereof for eix years. One third of the 
tSenate goes out, and is replaced by a new elec- 
tion every two years. A senator must bo thirty 
years of ago, nine years a citizen, and resident in 
the state for which ho is elected. The president 
is elcotetl by tho wliolo i)eoplo for a term of four 
y«sai‘s, and at tho eloso of that period he may be 
le-olected. A person is unable to hold this 
office unless he a natural-boni citizen, thirty- 
five years of a^e, and fourteen years resident 
within the United Sto.tea. Tho principle of 
electing roprosentativcH to the state legislatures 
is almost tnat of universal suffrage ; in most in- 
stances, every male citizen above twenty-one 
years of ago, who has rosidod a year in tho state, 
being an olectoi. According to some authorities, 
the only instance of a true and genuine republic, 
where all men were presumed equal, and where 
universal suffrage was reduced to actual piac- 
tico by a great nation, was to bo found in France 
in 1849 ; but it is admitted that tho oxi.stcnco of 
that form of organization was too short to provo 
anything either in favour of republicanism or 
against it. At the present time ttiere arc but 
two European Republics— Fiance and Switzer- 
land ; but in the Western Hemisphere there are 
no less than eighteen. 

Eepublu) of Letters.— A name sotnoif mes given to the 
whole body of literary and learned men. 

BEPUBlilOAK.— In United States politics 
is a name which has at different times been given 
to various parties in tho United States. At the 
Convention of 1787 two parties developed them- 
solves, one— the Federalists— favouring a power- 
ful central government ; the Anti-Federalists 
opposing any great centralised power and advo- 
cating the ri^t of the individual states. In 
time the Federalists came to bb called Be- 
publioans, although at first their opponents were 
Attown by tbatuame ; but when they were called 
HcinibOTats, the Federailits adopted the title 
RepublicanA After the civil war w Bepuhlkans 
advocated ^^reeoiistrKction*' and the complete 
politieal equaR^ Of the negroes with ^ whites. 
At preaenct their policy may ho described as 
j. civil service reform and hard money onnenoy, 
and they may be mid to he somewhat analogoto 
to the Laheem {larty in Engliim patios. 

'VRst acpitliiisaat--«A tenh meanmg an mlKeme m- 


publican. Jt uriglnatcil in the first Vrciich rovMution, 
when the extreiaist^ naod to^Wenr u red Phiygiaa cap 
m symholife their freedom from artHtucruiic runny. 
This was done in Imitation of tho Homans who, when 
a slave was freed, put a red cap on bis head. 

XtEPUTE,, , rt-pevi'. — In fecotoh l^aw', a 
technical tern ^iven to anything which is bold to 
bo an esmblished fact, for msiance a habit and 
repuh? thief Is one who is notoriously a thief. 

REPUTED OWNERSHIP, rrprm'fec/. 

—A term ill the English hanlcruptcy law, mean- 
ing that at the time of Imnkruptcy tho bauk- 
I nipt was tho reputed owner of certain goods 
I which, however, as a matter of fact, belonged to 
I another. A.s a tradkiT has frequently the goods 
’ of otliors in liis possc-saicn, and thus obtains 
greater credit bocaose he has apparently a 
greater stock than ho really tnissosBes, tho 
Bankruptcy Court has power, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to sell the goods of which he baa tho 
reputed ownership for the bimefit of tho crcditoiB. 
Pictures form an oxeentioM, as they do not cuuno 
persons dealing with tlie bankrupt to think that 
they necessarily belong to him. 

REQUESTS, COURT OF.-The name 
of an ancient F.nglish court of equity, now 
abolished ; also the name of small iitbuusls in- 
stitiitcd tor the decision of questions of bmuU 
amounts of debt or damage. Tliu county courts 
have now superseded them all. {See County 
COtJBT,) 

REQUIEM, Tr'-km-e^n Ofat., rest). 
— ^TUe name of a mass sung in tho Komish Church 
for the repose of the dead, bogitming AVijnh /J?, 
cetemcim: and in the Roman Oatboliu liturgy 
called MUmi pro UpfunetiK 

REREDOS, ref r ' '^09 (Fr!, arricrCf bohiml, 
dos tho back). --Tho sciecn or wall at the liaok of 
an altar, laigo fireplace, seat, Ac. 

RESCRIPTS, ref^ — ]X»oi«ions of 
popes or emperors upon iudicial questions ; also 
nas the meaning of an otlict pr decree. 

IlESOUJE, m'-A-w (Lat., — lal^aw, 

is a species of resistance against lawful authority, 
as the delivery of one ai rosU^d out of the liauaB 
of those w^ho have tho legal custrjdy of him ; or 
the taking away^ and setting of liberty against 
law a diflti o«8 ettected. When a distress is taken 
without cause, or contrary to law, the tenfintumy 
lawfully make rescue before it is impounded, for 
then it is not deemed to be in the custody of the 
law, A resftue of ono apprehended for felony is 
felony, for treason is treason, and for a misde- 
meanour is a misKicmcauour. 

IlESERV ATION, rez-er^vn^-^kun, — In 
lAw, a term in leases meaning tlmt the person 
who grants the lease does not jiart with, or grant 
away his whole interest, but resci'vcs something 
for himself ; also when a laudiovd lets land, ho 
reserves to himself a rent out of it 

RESERVATION. MENTAL.-a keep- 
ing back of words which would convey tho full 
and exact meaning. It is a branch of casulstiy 
which has been the suldectof much discussion 
by both Protestant and Roman Catholic divines. 
RESERVE. (3fceAB«T.) 

RESIDENCE, m'He-tfcas (from Lat.t re, 
and eedeo, 1 settlo).— In EoOlesiastiiil I41W, is 
the cofitinuanoe of a parson or Vicar on bis bene- 
fice. This is enjoined by the common law o£ 
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England, as. well as by many statutory enact- 
ments. The Act I & 4 Viet c. io6, consolidates 
the previous enactments relating to residence, 
and declares that (with certain exceptions there- 
in specified) every spiritual person holding any 
benefice shall keep residence on his benefice, 
and in the house of residence (if any) belonging 
thereto ; and if any such person shall without 
any such licence or exemption as is in this act 
allowed for that puri)oso, or unless he shall be 
resident at some other benefice of which he may 
bo possessed, absent himself from such benefice for 
any period exceeding the space of three months 
together, or to bo nccounted at several times in ! 
any one year, ho shall, wh^i such absence does 
not exceed six tnonths, forfeit one-third of the 
annual value of the benefice ; exceeding six, and 
not exceeding eight months, one half ; exceeding 
eight months, two-thirds ; and extending to the 
whole year, threo-fourtha of such annual value. 

REkSTDUE, residuary legacy, 

AND residuary LEGATEE, rez* -e-du.-ln 
Ijaw, is what remains of a testator’s estate after 
payment of the debts and legacies ; and the per- 
son to whom this is bequeathed is called the 
residuary legatee. 

RESISTING A OONSTABLE.~Is an 
oifonoe at law, and is punishabio by the magis- 
trates. 

RES JUDICATA, recz , — A term in Law, 
signifying that the subjoct-matter of an .action 
has been alreatly adjudicated upon — Le., decided 
by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

RESOLUTIVE CLAUSE.-In Scotch 
Law, the name of a clause in a deed of entail, 
wliich declares that if the heir does any of the 
things which he is prohibited by the deed from 
doing, his right shall cease, and the next heir 
shall have the estate. 

RESPONDENT, — In Law, a 

person called upon to answer a petition brought 
against him or her by another person. 

RESPONSE, re- 8 pom' (called, JResponsories 
in the ancient service-books and modern lircviary), 
(Lnt., respondeo, X answer). — In the Chuich ser- 
vice, is an answer made by the people speaking 
alternately with tho minister. Responses are 
said to be of four kinds : (i) Those which consist 
of “ Amen ” after the prayers ; (a) those which 
follow tho versicles or suffrages ; (3) those which 
are repetitions of what tho minister has said, as 
in the Confession, some parts of the Litany, kc. ; 
and (4) tho short prayers or anthems interposed 
between each commandment in the Communion 
service 

RESTITUTION, re»-ti 4 u'- 8 hunj (Lat., 
r€seitvtw),^ln Law, in general, is the restoring 
anything unjustly taken from another ; also the 
putting him in imssession of lauds or tenements, 
who bad been unlawfully disseised of them. A 
writ of Tostitntion lies where a judgment has 
been reversed, in order that tho plaintiff may be 
restored to all he has lost by the judgment. By 
7 & 3 Geo^, IV. 0. 29, it is provided that if any 
person guilty of a felony or misdemeanour under 
that act, , in stealing, converting, or receiving 
any profinrty, shall be indicted for such offence 
by the owner or ids executor, and convicted, the 
prop<»riy^.shall ba restored to tbe owner, and the 
court bkore whom tho person shall be convicted 
shall have power to award a writ of restitution 


for the property, or order it to bo restored in a 
emninary manner. Provided, however, that if it 
shall appear that any valuable security' shall 
have Jiile paid or discharged by some 

person liable to pay it, or, being a negotiable in- 
strument, shall nave been lond fide taken or re- 
ceived by transfer or delivery by some person 
for a valuable consideration, without any reason- 
able ground to suspect that it bad been stolen, 
&o., then the court Aiall not order the restitution 
of such security. 

BES’rORATTON, THE m-to-mi'-sAun 

(Fr., TettnuratUm ). — In a historical sense, this 
term refers to the accession of King Charles II., 
in 1660, after tho civil wars, to the throne of 
England, after an interregnum of eleven years and 
four months, from 30th January, 1649, when 
Charles I. was beheaded, to agfch May, 1660. Tho 
latter day has been appointed, in tho Liturgy 
of the Church of England, as an anniversary 
festival in commemoration of tho restoration of 
tho monarchical form of government in these 
realms. 

RESTORATIONISTS, resdor-ay'-shun- 
ists). — A sect principally now to be found in 
Massachusetts, which holds tho doctrine that all 
men and oven all the evil angels will be finally 
restored to the favour of God, and will be re- 
united to Him in heaven. One form of this 
doctrine is also held by the Universalists. The 
doctrine in some form or other* has had advocates 
since the days of Origen, and was held by the 
Origeuists (see Oeigknists), though mingled with 
certain extraordinary o])iniona. 

RESURRECTION, res-u-reV-skun (Lat., 
mw>Y/o, I rise again).— Denotes the rising again 
from the dead, and is sometimes applied specially 
to the resurrection of Clirist, sometimes to the 
resurrection of mankind at the last day. The 
resuiTcctioii of Christ is detailed with much ful- 
ness by the Evangelists, and is frequently re- 
fen’ed to in the other books of the New Testa- 
ment. In fact, it is presented as a chief argu- 
ment for the truth of Christianity ; “For,” says 
I tho ai^iostle, “ if Christ be not risen, then is our 
j preacJiing vain, and your faith is also vain ; ” 
and, adds, ^He that raised up Christ from the 
I dead shall also quicken our mortal bodies by his 
spirit.” 

RETAINER, re-tain! ’€r. — In former times, 
was applied to a class of servants or dependents, 
who wore their master’s livery, but were only 
employed in his service on particular occasions, 
being, however, retained by him, and liable to be 
called upon to serve him at any time. In legal 
phraseology, a retainer, or retaining fee. is a fee 
given to a counsel to secure his services in a 
cause, in order to prevent the opposite side fri>m 
engaging him. It is special when given for the 
purpose of securing the counsel’s services for a 
particular case ; general, when for securing his 
services generally, 

RETIREMENT, IN THE ARMY 

AND NAVY, re-tire' ’inent , — ^A plan whei^by at 
aeertainage ofiSoers and men retire from active 
service, receiviM certain rates of pay, There 
are two kinds of retirement —voluntary nmd com- 
pulsory— now in operation in the British army ; 
the latter is regulated by the Aitny lYarrant of 
1B77, . by which offioOrs are retire fJter 
attaining certain ages or serving a certain num- 
ber of years, which Vary with differeht ranks. 
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Officers may also voluatarily retire on half -pay I 
after 25 years* service. In the navy there is also | 
a scale of compulsory retirement, admirals and 1 
vice-a^lrnl^al8 retire on attaining the age? of 65 
years, rear-admirals, 60, captains, $5, comman- 
ders, 50, and lieutenants, 45 years. (A'ct* Pkn- 
SIOKS.) 

RETREAT, rc-^rect*.— In Military language, 
is tlio Ijackward movement of nU army, to avoi(l 
an encounter with the enemy in front. Great 
skill is required on tho part of the general cou* 
ducting the retreat so that it does not degenerate 
into a rout, and that all the baggage and artillery 
may bo saved. There must be a i>owerful rear- 
guard, which from time to time holds the enemy 
in check while the main body, with the baggage, 
&c., are retreating in good order and iji safety. 

RETURJI, re turn '. — In Law, is commonly 
applied to the recital by tlio sheritY, or other 
omcf?r to whom a writ has been directed, requir- 
ing him to do something, of the manner in which 
the order has been executed. Tins is indorsed 
on the writ, whi(di is then returned to the court 
from which it issued on tho “ return day,*’ or 
d,'iy when it is returnable. 

REVELS, MASTER OF THE, ou THE 
LOUD OF MISRULE. — In the olden times, was 
an olHoor charged with tho management of the 
Ubristinaa g<imos and revels from AU-hallow Evo 
to Uandle mas-day. iJuiing tho reign of Henry 
VIII., the post was made permanent at the Eng- 
lish court, and it existed until the close of the 
i7fch ceniury, the ollicial having charge of the 
l>ropcrties, &c., used in the royal masques. 

REVEILLE, re-vai'-pc{r) (Ft*., riveMler^ to 
awake). term applied in military language to 
the piaclice of beating the tliuiii at daybreak to 
awaketi the soldiers and notify to the .sentries to 
cease challenging. 

REVELATION, rev-e-Itti'-shun (fiom Lat., 
rrrclatus ). — The act of revoaliu-j or making a 
timig known which was before unknown, ami is 
usually applied in theology to the pretcrnatuial 
oominunications of his mind and will rna<le by 
the Deity to man, more particularly as contained 
in the books of the Old and New Ti’fjtafnents, 
As, in conrequcnco of sin, man ha.s fallen from 
the upright .statu in which ho was created, ho is 
by natuic without a suihetent guide to lead him 
in the right path ; aud hence the necessity of a 
revelation to supply what is wanting m his own 
nature. This is proved by the fact that wo do 
not find mankind, when left solelv to the light of 
nature, to have made any cousiilerable progress 
towards a more perfect state. To deny the pos- 
sibility of a revelation is to limit the providence 
of God. The evidences of a revelation are 
external and internal, tho former being derived 
from the external circumstances which attended 
them, the latter from its contents as being emi- 
nently fitted for building up man and raising him 
to a higher and more perfect state of existence. 
{iSce BiBiiB, Chbistianitt.) 

REVELATION, BOOK OF. {See Apo- 

OALYPSJK.) 

REVENUE, rev'-e-nuy or re-ven'-u (Fr., 
revenu ). — In Xaw, is the income or annual profit 
received from land or ether funds, but is more 
particularly applied to the income of a state de- 
rived from the customs, excise, taxes, Ac., and 
devoted to the jjayment of the national expenses. 


The public revenue of England was anciently 
derived, mainly from the rents of the eiowu 
projicrty ; hut a.s the national expenditme in- 
creased, recourse was luid to a systjuu of taxation, 
whicli has by degrees superseded the earlier mode. 
The public revenue of England at ditforent 
times has boon as follow.s : -umhr William 1., 
£400,000; Henry VHI., JWoovooo; Uharlea II., 
£1,800,000; Oeorj^o I., £6,700,000 ; Geor'.'o IV,, 
£58,000,000; William IV., £50.000,000 ; Victmia 
(1855) £63,000,000, (i 8 C'j) '£6c),ooo,cxx), (1871! 
£71,284,196. The following are tho delads of 
the gross produce of tho revenue of tho United 
Kingdom Tor tho year ending March 3i8t, 1803 : 
— Customs, £19,657,000 ; Excise, £-:o,93o,ooo ; 
Stamps, £11,841,000; I^rid Ta.x, £r,op5/x>o ; 
House Duty, £1,755,000; Froporty and lueome 
Tax, £11,900,000; Post Office, £7,30(.:),ooo ; Tele- 
graph, £i,7Io,0(.io ; Crown Ijands, £ ^8o,ooo ; In- 
terest on Advances, £1,218,8 J5; Misctdlaneous, 
£5,267,611 ; Total, £8q,oo-),450. 

REVEREND, rev'-e-rcml^ (Lat., rvveren- 
dusj to bo revered). — A title of rcs])i;ct given to 
the clergy. In Roman Catholic countries, tin' 
religious ares tylcd Reverend Fathers, and the 
abbesses and prioresses Hevereiid Mothers. In 
England, deans are styled Very Reverend, bishops 
Right Reverend, and archbishops Most Reverend. 
In Scotlanl, the principals or the nnivejsitics, 
when ecclesiastics, andirthe model atoi* of tho 
General Assembly, are stylcil Very Rev<?rend. At 
the time of tho Kefonnation, aiul more ]>artieu- 
larly during the great rebellion, there wen^m.'iny 
of the more zealous Protestants and dissentets 
that objected to tlie title, as implying too much ; 
but now there are few who rofime it. 

REVERIE, rcy'-rr-2/. — Mny perhaps bo 
roughly defined as a <l»y*dream or a druani 
while one is awake, but is rather piofonnd inr ntal 
abstraction from what is passing aiound and 
differing from a dream in th.at it is, at first at 
least, under th« command of tho will. The 
mind is so imgro.ssed with tlm object.s uiion 
which it is engaged, that external objects pro- 
duce no impression ui?on it. Sonn; curious 
things have boon done by persons w'ho have been 
so lost to external object.s. Thus there is an ui' 
stance rccorde<l in tlie life of Sir Robert P«*ol 
that on one occasion he was so lost in u profound 
reverie-r-mental abstraction — that the House of 
Commons had adjourned, yet he knew nothing of 
it until tlic meirihors, having all gone, he was 
aroused as the lights were being extinguished 
by tho clerk of the TIouso. It is suggested that 
the trances of mysticism, second-sight, Ac., 
are extreme reveries in whicli the rcveiist is lost 
to all external perceptions in the profound and 
I extended mental contemplation of presumably 
self -suggested, hut unreal ideas, 

REVERSION, rc-rcr'-shun (Lat., re, and 
Iverto, I turn). — In its widest acceptation, is 
I applied to a right of property, tho enjoyment of 
j which is to commence at some future time, either 
[ fixed or depending upon some contingency. 

I REVIEW. — In naval or military affairs, is 
the name mven to an inspection by a distinguished 
person or high officer, of a body of naval or mili- 
tary forces, usually accompanied by various 
manoeuvres and evolutions. In the case of mili- 
tary troops, there is usually a sham fight and 
various manceux'res, followed by a march in 
column past a certain post where the personage' 
before whom the review takes place is situated. 

O Tt 
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REVTSma BARRISTER, rc-vi'^zing.- 
A lt*gal officer wfto muct have been a barrister of 
at least seven years* stancliiigf and >vho is ap- 
ivointcd every year by judges (but as a matter of 
fact tbo same person is usually re-appointed) to 
revise the list of persons claiming to vote for 
members of Parliament, and to adjudicate upon 
fluch claims, This revision usually takes placo in 
tho autumn, from about the middle of fcJeptem- 
ber to the end of October, and for this purpose 
England is divided into districts, to each of which 
the nrcuBSary barrister is ai»t>ointod. The number 
of barristers appointed is about 13 of whom 115 
are allotted to England, and 17 to Wales, but 
additions to this number arc made when found 
necesstiry. The appointments are in the hands 
of the senior judge attending the summer assizes. 
Tho barrister must pot boa member of Parliament, 
nor hold any office of ti ust untler the Crown, except 
that of Recorder, in wliicli case ho must not bo 
appoi/ited to tho place of which ho is llecorder. 
For his services he receives 200 guineas each year, 
out of which he pays his travelling and other 
expenses. In f^cotlaml, the same duties o.ro 
included in those of the sheriff - substitute. 
TJiore is an appeal from the decision of the 
revising barrister to the Court of Common J’leas, 

REVIVAL, rc-ri!'V(d (T^at., r<*, and I 
live), -In Eeligion, is iiipliiMl to the spiritual 
awakenings tliat have from time to time mani- 
fested theinsolvos in the Christian Cliurch. In 
England, Irchind, Scotland, and the United 
States of America, various revivals have taken 
place. One comnioncccl in America in 1858, 
immodiately aftci the great cornmorcjal panic. 
Meetings for prayer were held oft<'n during busi- 
ness hours in churches, stores, theatres, and 
places of public resort, and wore attended by 
persons in evej7 condition of society. In the 
following year it extended to tho north of Ire- 
land, attended with frequent meetings for 
devotional excicjses. In various parts of Scot- 
land, England, and Wales, the same movement 
was carried on. It is a frocpient characteristic 
of such revivals, that persons are ^‘struck down" 
into convulsions or an ecstatic stiito. Whatever 
opinions may bo formed of the Permanent benefits 
that result from rcvivala--and tliis is a subject 
on which much difToicnce of opinion exists — few 
can doubt n» lo tho pomicions effects that result 
from tlicse physical manifestations, producing 
permanent nervous weakness, and even in many 
cases insanity. John Wesley, in his “Journal,^’ 
haa some very pertinent remarks on this subject. 
Oft one occasion, a man came to him and foil into 
ft fit, but instead of singing over him, he left him 
to recover at his leisuru, which he soon did ; and 
on another oocnsioa a girl fell into convulsions, 
when he ordered her to be carried out, on which 
Bhe immediately found her le^ and walfceii off. 
Upon one occasion ho said, “Before I began to 
preach, I gave public notice that whosoever cried 
BO aa to drown my voice, without any man’s 
hut ting or judging them, should be gently carried 
to the farthest corner of the room i but my 
portetft'had no employment the whole night.^* 
The whmh tnay be mentioned are 

the YbtKia of ^0 Apterican revivalists or evan- 
geliak, Mesfera. Moody and Sftnkey, in 1874-5, 
and the Salvation Army, which, though it had 
been in operation some time before, alnce 1865, 
beeante more protRiaentiy pubtio in I1&81. 

REVlTOIt, rs-ei’-w.— In laYr, is a writ 


which keeps alive an action or suit in tho courts 
when one of the contending parties dies. 

REVOCATION, fe-vo-ka^ -shun. — A term 
in Law, meaning the withdrawing or an milling 
of a deed which but for this would be valid. 

REVOLUTION, rtv-o-lu'-skmi (Fr., from 
Lat., raohitiu !). — A revolution, in politics, is a 
matoiiul or entire change in the constitution or 
govcrninont of a country, accomplished in a short 
time, whether by legal or illegal moans, Tho 
Assyi ian empire was destroyed, and that of the 
Medes and Persians founded, by Cyrus the Great, 
550 li.o. The Macedonian empire was founded 
on tho destruction of the Persian, on tho defeat 
of Darius Codumanus, by Alexander tho Great, 
331 B.c. ; and the Homan empire was established 
by Julius Oiesar 47 li.c. Tho dates of the revolu- 
tions which have occurred in more mordorn times 
nr© as follows ; — In Portugal, 1640 ; in England, 
1640 and i 683 ; in Poland, 1704, 1795, ^-^d 1830 ; 
in Russia, 1730 and 1762 ; in Sweden, 1772 jiiul 
1809 ; in North America, 1775 ; in France, 17S9, 
j 1830, 1848, and after the battle of Setlan, m 
j Sopteinbur, 1B70, and tho revolt of the Corninuno 
'ill Match, 187T; in Holland, 1795 and 1813; 

I in Venice, T797 j in Rome, 1798 ; in tho Nether- 
lands, 1830 ; in Brazil, 1831 ; in Hungary, 
1B48 ; in Italy, 1859-60 ; in the United States, 
1B60-1; in Spain in 1869. Tbo deposition of 
monarchy and execution of Charles I., and tho 
e.stabli.shmciit of a commonwealth, with Cromwell 
as dictator, foimcd tho greatest revolution wliicli 
has occurred in England, though it is never 
spoken of under that term ; the change of dynasty 
in 1O08, witlj tho guarantee of a constitution, 
being rcfeired to as the Itevolvtion, and having 
been, no doubt, the commencement of a now 
system of government. The revolution of 1688 
has boon termed glorious, and with good reason. 
It terminated the struggle, which had coiitiniu'd 
from the reign of John, between the crown and 
people of England. The Stuarts, with inferioi 
abilities, liad striven to retain the almost despotic 
power ac(juired by the Tudors, and tho result win 
a civil war, the shedding of royal blood on tli.i 
scaffold, §.nd a military despotism. Untaught 
by experience, the restored Stuarts laboured to 
free their authority from all constitutional cheek, 
end the result w'as that the nation rose and drove 
them from tho throne. One of tho most singular 
characteristics and merits of this revolution is 
that it was effected with little or no violence. 
It cost no blood, it violated no right, it was 
hawlly to 1)0 traced in the course of justice ; and 
the formal and exterior character of the monarchy 
remained nearly tho same, whilst' its spirit wa» 
completely regenerated. And yet this revolution > 
of all revolutions the least violent, has been of 
all revolutions the most beneffeient^ finally 
deciding whether the popular element,, which 
liad, ever since the age of Fitievmltor and Be 
Montfort, been found in the En^ish -ptdity, 
shoidd be destroyed by the monaromc^ element, 
or should be suffered to develop itmlf .fpeely and 
to become dominant. It cut up by the roots all 
that theory of indefcasilfie right, of pommount 
prerogative, which bad put the ei^^yn m Oontinual 
oiumsition to, the people^ am|'li*om 1688, the 
assertiOTi of possii^ obedienoo to the crown grew 
obsioxious to the <|irown highest 

eulogy which can be passed oh the of 

1688 is tlmt it wns dor Iftst revpjfttion, and that 
since it tho meana of dSfeofitng ovety improvement 
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which the constitution requires may bo found 
within the constitution itself. 

Bevolutionaxy Tributral, rev-o-lu'shm-a-r}/.- -Is a 
term which Is sometimes specially given to that In- 
famous tribunal iustttuteU in mnee, blareii 1703, 
during the Great Kevolution which began xy'dg. ^ho 
Tribunal originated in a motion by Banton, who con- 
sidered that there were dangerous Conspiracies afloat 
against the revolutionary govtmimenit and its function 
was to judge all perttons accused oC crimes against the 
state. Under the Heign of Terror, it became moat 
horribly notorious ; and Its dread sentences were ex- 
ecutod with the most appalling promptitude, 
tribunal, under thettAine*‘Jtevolntfonurt/ Conmiikes,'" 
were established in the ptoTinces. 

REWARD, r€‘^(far(V . — In Law, a sum of 
money given to a witness for services in delect- 
ing crirno. Under an act pof sed in iSuy, a court 
of assize may order the Sheri tf of the County to 
pay a witness a sum of money to reward him for 
Ilia exertions, and to compensate for loss of time, 
ko,^ ivhoncvor he has been very active in appre- 
hending persons found guilty of any of the graver 
otforices, such as Btabbing, cuttitig housodu'eak- 
iug, robbery, &c. .(^iid if he should bo killed in 
performing such duty, the court may order a surrf 
to bo paid to tbo widow or child. But whoever 
shad ooiruptly take reward under nrctonce of 
Iteljiiii^ any person to property illegally disposed 
of, hliall be liable to a penalty, and whoever shall 
advertise, or print or publish such advertise- 
ment lo the otfecfc that a reward for the return of 
property stolen or lost will bo given, and shall 
My or hint that no questions will 1)0 asked, and 
no inijinrics made, or that immey which may 
have, been advanced by pawnbrokers shall bo 
repaid, sliall also bo liable to a penalty. 

Hewards for Distinguished Service.— Jn tlie army, are 
usually annuities of given to officers for distin- 
guished services. 

KHARDOMANOY, rah''(iO'man'Sf: (Or., 
rhakias^ a rod, andwanfcjVr, profdiccy).— la, pro- 
perly, ilivimitioii l»y a lod or wand, and is gene 
tally applied to the power Btfjiposed to be jk»»- 
sessed by some perform, of discuverhig things but 
in the bowels of the earth, esptjcially metals, 
orcH, and water, or the art of discovering UieBo 
substances by mcivns of a divining-rod, (Sicc 
1JivixiN(1-Rod.) 

RHADAM ANTHUS, rad'a-num*-thui , — A 

personage of the old mytliology, whose special 
duty after death was to the actions of 

those who came from Asia to Hades. 

RHODIAN LAW, ro'-di-an , — A system of 
marine law, bclicvetl to have been compiled by 
tho Bhodians, 900 years and said to be the 
earliest system known to history. Among the 
leading fcatnm are provisions for theoompensa- 
tion of the heirs of mariners lost in tbo service of 
a vessel, the shares of officers and crow, and the 
ptmishmeuts for plundering, wreckois, ko, 

BIBBONISM, riy-bon-i»m.^A system of' 
ISooxet Societies, formerly prevalent among the 
lower cfeies pt Irish, but ^ a large extmt re- 
placed by l^nianbm. Tha objects and methods 
of proofeilure of the Ribbon Societies have given 
rise to much discussion and susjdcion, and their 
origin is wtapMd in mtioh obscurity. The socie- 
ties aeem tohave first appeared about 
and to have l^n called forth in o^sition to 
tho Orange Confedmefea, tdtbough they no 
doubt addressed themselves to social and agrariaa 
grievances as arelt Tliey appear to have received 
their name from the badge worn by the members, > 


TilOHI, Wit/* (Hax., rihi I Lat., ./ws). — Tu its 
strictly legal sigmficatiou «loti(#tt;s what<)vcr muv 
bo inamtHinod or enfmeed by law, h^rnco it hif- 
lows that every right presuj>|kosoH tlie oxi^tciw r 
ot positive law. Uiglita may be acquired m a 
yaiioty of wajs, as by contract, gift, succession, 
&c. KigbfcH uiG ali^o of sovoral kinds : as per- 
sonal rights, or buoh us rtjgard a man's own per 
son : rights of property, regarding his dominion 
over the evtornal ajulaewsiblo things by wliidi bo 
is ,s\iiTounde<l ; rights in piivufco rolatiuns an a 
moinber of a fuuiily ; and public rights, regarding 
nia social condition as a member ot tlio com- 
lYiunity. Uiglds neco-snarily imply duties; for 
wliaiever is due to one man, or set of men, is 
necessarily duo from anotlier. Rights lue further 
distinguishtsl as natur.il, or those which a man 
has a natural or just elaim to, as bis bfo, liberty, 
the proflucc of liU labour, Ac. ; and advcjiiitiou-, 
or those derived from human ni»tKiiutiijent>-, lva 
the right of a king over his subjecla, of a m ueial 
over hia aoldnuh, Ac. Kvery one, when he 
beoomeaa member of ;i civil community, aliemitcs 
a part of hi« iiatuial lights. Right is'also some- 
times mseil in 11. secondary souse, to signify not 
legal but moral claims - i.e., such as areonjtorci'd 
by moral saiicfion, but are nf no h'gal obUgatioii. 

RIGHT OF SEARCH. (,sve 8KAuoir, 
Right of.) 

1U0VED.\. [swVet^a.) 

RIOT, RIOT ACT, (Nor., viotfi ). — 
Defined lobe “ u. liumiUuous distmbanoe of tho 
peace, by thico poiMona or more assembling 10- 
getlicr, of their own authority, with an intent 
mutually to a,-.ri.st ouo another agjunst any one 
who .shall oppose them in tho execution of Ri>nio 
oufccrrpriso of a private nature, and afterwards 
actually executing the same in a violent ami 
turbulent manner, to tho terror of the pr*(tple - 
whf'tlmr the act intended were of itself lawhd or 
unlavvful.*’ As offerjce.s of a similar kind, tlumgh 
differing from are rduts and unhawful 

assemblicH. A rout ia a tlistuibanco of the peace 
by i>erBoa9 assembling together with an intention 
to do a thing which, if executed, would make 
them rioters, and actually making a motion 
towards the execution thereof. An unlawful 
assiunbly is any meeting of great numlurs of 
persona, with such circunmtauoes of terror as 
cannot but endauger the public poaco and raise 
fears and jealousies among the subjects of tho 
realm. , The Kiot Act (i ileo. I, »t. 2, c. «,) enacts 
generally, that if any twelve or more persons are 
unlawfully assembled to the disturbtmce of the 
peace, and any one justice of the poaci', slimiff, 
under-elieriff, or mayor of a town, shall think 
proper to command them by proclamation to 
dis^’rse, if they contemn his orders aud cuntiniio 
togethor for one hour afterwards, such contempt 
shall be felony » pimiahaMo by iwnal sefvitu<lc for 
life, or not less than, fifteen years, or iinprison- 
matit, with or without hard labour or solitary 
ooutiuemenV more than three years ; 

farther deoleuriog that if tlm reading of the pro- 
clamation be by fo^ce opyxwed, or the reader bo 
ki any manner wUluUy hindered from the readlngr 
of it, such op^iosei'S and liindoroil, and all p^irsonf 
to whom sweb proclamation ought to have been 
Blade, and know 'mg of sncli hindrance and not 
dispersing, are feloris, and liable to the like pun- 
ishlment. Tlio act also contains a elanse in- 
demnifying the offlceis and their asswtnnts in. 
Qbse any of the mob be luifostuuately killed in 
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the endeavour to disperse them. Where the 
number of rioters is under twelve, the punish- 
ment is fine and imprisonment, to whicn hard 
labour may be superadded ; while fine and im- 
prisonment is the punishment attached to the 
olfcnces of routs or unlawful assomblicB. 

RISK — In law, a term used principally In 
reference to the sale of goods and injury to tnem 
before delivery. By Knglish Law this question 
is setth'd by the previous question as to whether 
the pToporty has j>aKbcd or not by the sale. Xn 
Scotland the risk is with the purchaser, whether 
or not tlie proprietary right has passed. {See 
Oarhikus, of.) 

RITJ3, ritf (Lat., ritus). — This word may 
perhaps be best (Ictined as an action, or series of 
actions, or ovternal sign, designed to express, or 
to excite, or to be symbolical of, certain religious 
feelings or spiritual facts. Want of space pre- 
cludes our entering into this most interesting 
subject, and it must bo sufficient to point out 
that nil ancient religions appear to linve abounded 
with rites and ceremonies, the ancient tTowish 
religion among others. Through the oxcesrivo 
use of rites and ceremonies in the Gentile re- 
ligions, religion itself deteriorated almost entirely 
into outward form, and this, it is contended by 
some persons, is the inevit.'iblo tendency of all 
rites and ceremonies. In John iv. 23, some 
poraems maintain that (./hrist comlomned all 
out want coromonial ; others contend that its 
use IS necessary and heljifnl, but that it should 
always be accompanied and elevated by the true 
and right feeling and spirit. Boubtlesii in some 
instances, there are people who are unable to 
distinguish between tlio rite itself and the feeling 
or Kiuritual fact which it excites or typifies. 
hJometimes the word is used colloctivcdy to ex- 
press all the actions connected with a service, as 
tlie “ rite of baptism,” and still wider, it meana 
the whole services of a church or body of Gliris- 
tifins, as the Homaa rite, the Greek rite. 

RITUAL, rW'U-iXl (liat., a rite). — In 
t'CcU’siastical matters, is a book or manual, in 
which are given the order and forms to bo ob- 
served in the celebration of divine service, the 
administration of the sacraments, &c., in any 
particular church. 

ROAD. — In Scotch Law, is used in the same 
sense as highway in England, {Sec Highway.) 

ROBBERY, rof/’be-re . — ^In Law, is the un- 
lawful taking away of money or goods of any 
value from the person of another, or in his pres- 
ence, either by violence or by putting him in 
^ fear, Hence in order to constitute robbery there 
must be (i) an unlawful taking; (2) the thing 
mii'st bo of some value, but it is immaterial, as 
constituting the offence, whether it bo a penny 
or a pound ; and (3) the taking must bo force 
or a previous putting in fear. It is this last 
which distinguishes robbery from other larcenies, 
and makes the violation of the person more 
atrocious than private stealing. The taking 
must also bo either directly from the person, or 
in his presence, or it is not robbery. The thing 
taken must liavd been in the possession of the 
thief : and if ho once has it in his possession, even 
though bo immediately • restore it, ho is still 
guilty “bt robbery. Formerly robbery was a 
capitid. offence, but by 7 Wm. IV. & i Viet. c. 
S7. it is made punishablo by transportation (now 
penal servitude) for life, or for any term of not 


less than seven years, or by imprisonment for 
any term not exceeding three years. Assaulting, 
with intent to rob, or demanding any property 
of a person by menaces or force, is made punish- 
able by imprisonment for any tern not exceeding 
three years ; and upon an indictment for robbery, 
or any other offence which includes assault, the 
jury may acquit of the felony and find guilty of 
assault, for which the party indicted may be 
sentenced to imprisonment for anv term not ex- 
ceeding three years. Where xhe crime of 
robbery is attended with, or immediately followed 
by stabbing, cutting, or wounding, it is still a 
capital offence. 

ROBES, MISTRESS OF THE, ro&z.- 

The office of mistress of the robes is ancient, and is 
of high dignity, since the holder of it not only 
presides over the ladies of the household of the 
queen, but has the superintendence of various 
important duties belougiug to the bedchamber. 
She regulates the rotation and times of attendance 
of the ladies ; she has the custody of the robes ; 
on state occasions secs that the ceremony of 
gohing the queen is properly performed ; and on 
such occasions rides in the same carriage with 
her. Her salary is £500 per annum, 

ROBIN GOODFELLOW.-a domestic 

spirit or fairy of which sportive roguery sterns 
to have been the characteristic. Sliakcspeare is 
aahl to have derived his “ Puck ” from the popular 
belief in Kobin Goodfellow which prevailed in 
his time. 

ROCHET, ro' ckct, — ^Tlio name of part of the 
church costume of cei tain clerical dignitaries. 
In the first praver book of Edward VI. it is ordered 
to be worn by bishops in the Communion tService. 
Its use very ancient in the Ijatin Church, 
Usually it is made of fine lawn or lace in the form 
of a surplice, but with close-litting sleeves. 

ROGATION DAYS, ro-gai'-shun (Lat., 
rogOf I ask). — In the Church, are three days im- 
mediately before the festival of the Ascension. 
In former times, it was a general custom for tlie 
people to accomimny the bishop, or some of the 
clergy, into the fields on one of tlie three days 
preceding Holy Thursday, to imploro the mercy 
of God, that he would avert the evils of plague 
and pestilence, that he would send good and 
seasonable weather, and give in due season the 
fruits of the earth. In the injunctions issued in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, tlie curate ami 
people are ordered to walk about the parish with 
willow wands, the former, at certain and con- 
venient places, admonishing the people to give 
thanks to God for his benefits. In the Church, 
these days are continued as private fasts for 

abstinence ” and “ extraor^nary acts and exer- 
cise? of devotion.” 

ROGUE MONEY, rowg, — An ancient as- 
sessment in Scotland annually directed, to be 
made for the expense-s of apprehending ofPenders, 
prosecuting them, and providing for them in jail. 

ROLLS, MASTER OF THE, {See 

Mastrb.) 

ROLLS QF COURT. — A term in Scotch 
law, meaning the list of causes pending in the 
Court of Session. 

ROMAN CATH0LICISM,-I8 the name 
given bv Protestants to that system of Christi- 
anity wldch rogai:ds the bishop or f ope at Borne 
as ito infallible spiritual head, and which assumea 
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to itself the title of Catholic or Universal. It 
l)rof€«ses to have been founded by St. Peter, and 
maintains that the popes are bis lawful successors. 
Its history, therefore, datra back to the earliest 
Iteriod of Christianity. Little is known of the 
liibtory of the Church for some centmios after 
the time of the a]>ostlcs. The earliest Christians 
were subjected to great persecutions, and obliged 
to carry on their services with great secrecy. 
AVith the conversion of Constantine the Groat, 
in the early jjfert of the 4th century, an entirely 
new state of things was ushered in. Churches 
were now built and liberally endowed, and riches 
and honours largely conferred on the clergy. 
The government of the Clmrch was arranged so 
as to coiTospond as nearly as possible witli that 
of the 8tate, Jhshop.s woe made to correspond 
with the chief magistrates of cities, metropolitans 
with the pro-councils of uresidents of provinces, 
primates to the emperor’s vicars, each of whom 
governed an imperial province, while tlie emperor 
himself claimed the power of regulating its ex- 
ternal alfaira. The bishop of Romo bad come to 
acquire a pre-eminence over the other prehitos, 
Init at first thispre-ominenco was one ot order, not 
of power or authority ; hence, when pretensions 
to su[neiiiacy were put forth by the Homan 
bishoi^s, they were firmly resisted by all thoBastern 
chu relies. On the death of TJberius, bishop 

of Rome, in 366, a violent contest arose between 
Damasiis and Ursiciuus reganliug the see, and 
was the occasion of much bloodshed and cruelty, 
terminating in the success of Damasus. A 
variety of circumstances after this time concurred 
to augment the power and authority of the Roman 
poiitilf, though he had not yet assumed the 
dignity of supreme lawgiver and judge of tlie 
whole Christian Church, Leo tho Great ad- 
vanced tho ]irctensions of the Uomaii see with 
greater vigoui* and success than any of his pre- 
docessors ; but even during his pontificate, 
the council of Chalcedoii, in 451, declared the 
see of Constantinople to bo equal to that of 
Homo in all respects except precedency. His 
successor, Hilary, styled himself vicar of 8t. 
J’oter, and claimed the keys of the kingdom. 
l*ope Galatius pushed his demands still fuither, 
and about 496 began to claim the right to govern 
kings. “There are two authorities,” he says, in 
a letter to the emperor, “by which the world is 
governed*-the pontifical and tho royal. The 
first is the greater, having the charge of the 
sacraments of life.” In fact, he advanced on 
behalf of the papacy all those claims which have 
since been admitted. He asserted the supremacy 
of the Romau see, as delected to it by Christ 
himself ; affirmed the infallibility of the Church 
of Rome ; drew up a list of the canonical books, 
which included several of the apocryphal ; and 
issued a rescript condemning heretical writers 
and their books, including In the list some of the 
works of Tertullian and Lactantius. The claims 
of the Roman bishops- were formally confirmed 
by the Emperor Justinian in his judicial code, 
and in a decretal epistle to the pope in 533. 
The Emperor Fhocas, in 606, issued a decree con- 
firming that of Justinian, and placing the bishop 
of Rome above the patriarch of Constantinople 
and all other prelates and churches, The acces- 
sion of Gregory the Great to the papal chair in 
5<9o is tne commencement of one of tho most im- 
portant eras in the history of the Roman Church. 
The ancient Roman empire had finally dis- 
appeared, And new-born nations were struggling 
into life, and waiting for new institutions. 


Grogory saw tho opportuiiily au’l nuhiacod it, 
and the roligiou of Kiune hooiiniu iu eouse<iuc'uco 
the religion of the whole of western Kuroi>e. 
The supremacy of tho pope was acknowledged by 
all the sovereigim of 'thv western natieiis. A 
system of ecclesiastical rule, eoinpleteinjd jan foct 
in all its parts, was devised. I'he cUigy were 
subjected to tlie bishop, tho hiriioii to tho luetio- 
politan, the metroiKihlan to the pupal viear or 
legato, and he to tho pone. The cUiinsi ad\ anced 
by the papal sec led to freqiuiilconteMft witli tho 
secular powers; but the josult in\AHably was 
tho triuinpli of the Clnireh and tho depri sCum of 
tlio seoulnr power. To Gregory, tlie Gliiueli of 
Romo is indebted for the coinpletiou of tlie mon- 
astic system. Ho also 8.anctioned the doctiinea 
of purgatory, iinage-worsliip, pilgrininges, and 
the veneration of pious relics. New rites and 
niethods of devotion hitherto unpinctised wi*re 
introduced. Litanies wi-io aildresseil to tlio 
saints and martyrs; chnnhes weie built in- 
nuinciable, and became asylums for the criminal 
from the arm of the law, and a safe restiug-place 
for the botlieH of the departed, where no evil 
spirit coiihl intiuilo. These dogmas were mucli 
more implicitly received by tlie northern and 
Gothic nations than by tlie more cnltivnted 
people of the South. .As pagans, they bad been 
accustomed to pay to their priests and Hniulsau 
implicit obeilience, and they now trAiisfenoil 
their siibiTiissiveness to the ministers of tlio new 
religion. In tlie ytli contmy, the sovereigns of 
western Europe submitted implicitly to the 
Roman sec ; iii tho 8th century, tljc war of the 
Iconoclasts broke out, which eventually led to the 
' separation of the Eastern ami VVosbeiri cJiuicheH, 
The imtiiarch of Oonstantino])le had caused 
images to be removed fiom the churches, and uu 
imperial edict was issued forbidding their worship, 
the consequence being that the peoide, led on by 
tho monks, broke out into insurrecL'on over tho 
whole empire. liOmbardy was still subject to 
the Greek empire, and its king, hiking part with 
tho emperor, forbade the use of images in tho 
churches. I*epin, of France, inarched with a 
numerous army across the Al}>s to tho assist- 
ance of liis spiritual sire, dcfeahMl the king 
of the Lombards, and compelled him to de- 
liver up a part of his territoi les to the Roman 
pontiff. Thus w'as laid, in 755, tho founda- 
tion of the temporal sovereignty of the pope. 
Tho Lombards becoming tronblesome to the 
Roman pontiff, he again supjdicated the aid 
of France, ami Charlemagne entered Italy in 
774 at the head of an army, reduced them to 
subjection, visited the pope at Home, ami mtifie<l 
and confirmed the donations of his father IVpin, 
A second time he had to march to^avo the 
j[>apacy from apparent destruction, and he con- 
ferred on the Roman see the torritoriis which lie 
subdued, including Corsica, Sardinia, Siedy, Ac. 
In a council held at Rome, Adrian 1 . confenod 
upon Charlemagne and his successors the right 
of electing the popes, but this power v/as exer- 
cised with great forbearance ; and in 800, 
Leo III. proclaimed Charlemagne emperor of 
the West, and placed the crown upon his head. 
Even at this time, however, the authority of the 
poi>e was not supreme, for upon all religious 
questions of disi*ute, ho was obliged to oonveno 
a council, whose decisions were held to be final 
upon the points at issue. IVovincial synods also 
met by their own autliority, and discus.sod tlio 
questions before them with the utmost freedom, 
often voting in direct opposition to the Roman 
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ane, >’urtlu''r *tho power of couvening councils, 
and the right of presiding in thiiin, wero the i 
picrogativfitt of the sovereign in whose dominions j 
they wofi.* hold, and their docrocs rcjiuired to ho 
confirmyd hy the civil power before they obtained 
the force of laws. Tlie popedom, hoM^ever, was 
jiow too powerful to submit patiently to such 
controls, and struggled iuocasautly, and at length 
with success, to throw thorn off. The 9th and 
zoth centuries wi,u‘« the midniglit of the Oark^ 
Ages, when ignoranzjo and supei'skition hold their 
luidisputod HW'ay. Every kind of virtue seemed 
hauiMlied from the earth, and wickedness supplied 
its i)lace. The pones wero in general men of 
infiimoufl livrs, so that tlic last lloinan Catholio 
writci'S themselves »j)cak of tlieir conduct with 
ubhoireuce and disgust. Erorn the time of 
Eugemus in. (884), the election of tlio pope was 
< onducted for a century with little rogfird to law 
or decency, and often with tuinulfc and bloodshed. 
The vio]< uce and intrigues w'hich now lucvailed 
Hiiiy 1)0 gathercii from the fact that from the 
clcatli of Benedict IV. (903) to the elevation of 
dolm Xll. (95O), an interval of fifty-three years, 
thirfcceri popes in BuccesMon hold the pontificate, 
T'lio i>oi«onod cup and the nssas.sitr» knife opened 
» ready jiath to Hfc. Peter’s chair. Even the 
forms of religion were scorned, and Home was 
again familiar with all the crimes whioli it bad 
known in pagan times under the worst of the 
Owsars. The ascent of Orogory Vll. to the |mpal 
chair in 1073 inaugurated a new eia in church 
h'^itory. Tho grand object of Ida life was to 
uhIuo() the whole torjitoiy of Ohriatemlom to a 
bnidHl subjection to the holy wo, coupled with 
H desire to efVeob a total reform of tho (Tiurch, 
which was now sunk in tlio lowest state of 
• K'grodation. No sooner was he seated upon tho 
pupal throne, than he began to carry out his 
iiitaitiions, fsimony and tho ouncubiuage of the 
^h'l'gy were the two evils to which he directed 
luM attention. Having demanded of the emperor 
Ilc.uy JV, of Germany to abandon the right of 
dii'po.^ing the secs witldn his dominion, and the 
cmiieror having refused, Im culled together a 
council and excornmuniciiteil him, doclaruig tho 
t,h rones of Germany and Italy vacant. Erom 
every sovereign of Europe he cucleavouved to 
exact some new oonce-saions, and wrote circular 
Litters commanding them to make a grant of 
their Idngdoma to St. I*cior, in order to receive 
them hack as gift.s from the papal see. The 
audacity of his conduct struck terror into tho 
hearts of all, and tho proud empcioi* of Germany, 
dcticrtod by his subjects, was ohiigetl to make his 
way over the Alps in the middle of winter, and 
fiuhmisaively ask pardon of tlie pope. The 
tvtroga^eof Gregory produced a natural re,coil. 
IJ^wyT subjects rallied romnl him. and ho led 
an army into Italy, and fought several battles 
with various success, 'Hie war continued for 
Kovoi-al yt>ars. Tho pope declared llodolph 
tsimxjror of Germany, and Henry nominated 
Guibert, archbishop of Kavouna, to the iiapal 
chair. Rome was bosioged and ^kon, and Gregoiy 
retired to where ho died 10S5. Oulbert 

was nominated his suceesfior, under the name 
of Clement m* ; b\it his opjmnenis nominated 
auathoi: pope, under the name of Victor III. 
The latter soon nbcUoated in favour of Urban IX , ; 
hut Prtscel II. be- 

oftino ■i.ole possessor of tho papal oluiir. The war 
of tJlo^ ** Investitures,’^ thn.s commoucetiy con- 
iinued to distract Europe for many years, 
Gregory protested, against the clergy receiving 


' investiture from tho sovereign ; while his 8UC‘ 
I cessor, llrl»au II., not only forbade the clergy 
from receiving the investiture, bub even from 
swearing ailegiarich to the sovereign ; thus ren- 
dering them accountable only to the Romiiu see. 
The war of the investitures closed in 1122, with 
a compromise between the emperor and Oalixtus 
11., by which the election of tho bishops was to 
be free, and their ioyestitur© was conceded to 
the Church. Tho secular power henceforth in- 
ducted them into their temporalilj^s only ; and 
the changes thus introduced tciidM still further 
to enlarge the i>ower of the Roman ])ontiff. 
Both swords, the spiritual and the temporal, 
were now in the hands of the Church ; ilio one 
wielded for the benefit of the Church, tlic other 
by the Ohui'ch itself. The crusades of tho 12th 
and 13th centuries show tlic power and inlluouco 
which tho papacy had then attained, and no 
doubt tended greatly to enhance them. In the 
person of their legates, tho po})e3 commanded 
the armies, am) the Church came into possession 
of vast estates, tho owners of which hadpeii&hcd 
in tho enterprise. Tho kingdoms of noithem 
Europe were, however, now gradually emerging 
from barbarism, ami the Church was beginning 
to lose its hold. The crusadpa w'crc scarcely 
at an ond, when the Eaulicians and the 
Waldoiisos ajjpeared. Innocent III. , who bowed 
the craven spuit of King John, was inferiot only 
to Gregory VII. in courage and ambition. Ufe 
asserted now dogmas, as tuiiiKubstautiation and 
auricular confession, and introduced a multitude 
of new ceremonies into the Ghurcli, He intro- 
duced vaiioiis mcasiiro.s of reform among the 
clergy, more jkarticuhirly the monks, and foimed 
tho inendioants, or begging ftitvrs, who then be- 
gan to be numerous, ijito a regular body, and be- 
stowed on them many marks of his favour ; so 
that Europe in a short time wa.s overuui witli 
tlicm. Tlu'y wero looked upon by tlie people 
with the deepest reverence, and restored the 
papacy from that state of decrepitude into which 
I it had fallen. The'most powerful of these orders 
j were the Dominicans and Eiaaci.scans ; and for 
three oonturies these governed, vvith nlmo.st rih- 
I solute and univeisal sway, the states of vve.stei'n 
I Eluropo, and ^veii the Vatican. itself. They wore 
employed as ministers of state, undertook ne- 
gotiations, formed allianceB for sovereigns, dc- 
; dared war, concluded peace. Innocent 111 . also 
j enacted new laws against heresy, aiidestablislied 
the court of the Inquisition. The wars against 
the Alhigenses ragwl for a time with great fiuy, 
ami closed only with their destruction. Tho re- 
vival of letters in the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury seemed to promise tho prevalence of milder 
and more liherai measures. Colleges were built, 
academies funned, and libraries collected; but 
it was long before their infiuenco was felt in tho 
Church. During this century the Spanish In- 
quisition manifested great activity, and grew to 
an enormous height of power. In the beginning 
of this century, Clement y. removed tho seat of 
the Roman see to Avignon, to oblige tho ETench 
king, Philip le Bel, a pjoceeding wdiich tended to 
impwr the authority of the see. Factions ap- 
peared, and insurrections broke out in Rome and 
other parts of Italy, and led at length to the 
great schism which broke out osp the death of 
Gregory XI. in 1378. The Romans elected 
Urban Yl. , a Neapolitan ; tho French, Clement ; 
the one residing at Rome, the Other at Avignon. 
The one sought the protection of prance, the 
other of tlio king of Kaple$. The council of 
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Pisft intorcUctetl both pontift’s, and elected in | tion Acts wore ivbro^^atod, and the fellowinc year 
their room Alexander V, Thus there wore three the Catholic Vhiiaacipatioii Act bestowed on 
popes at one time, anatbeniatizing^ each other Koman Catholics Hubstautinlly the sanio amount 
nnd domaiiding the allegiance of the Church, of toloiation which was onjovod by Dissenters, 

The civil power was at length comiicUed to in- According to KoinaTi CatinUics, the pope w 
terfere. The council of Constance was Runiinoned the successor of *St. lector, mid vicar of C^lirist 
<1414); Pope John waa deposed? (iregory sent upon earth. He i» tho supivnvo ruler ovortho 
in his voluntary resignation, aitd subsequently entliro Ohuroh» ami from him the vaiious bi«U >ps 
Benedict himself was also .deposed, and Martin of tho Church receive their authoiity. Ho in 
V. eleotoil solo pope. During tho whole of the elected by tho College of (tolinals in eonchivo 
15th century^ tho one great aubject which (s« Co.n<ji..vvk) ; and they, in thoir turn, aro 
absorbed the attention of the Church of ap]>oiuted by tlio ]K)pe, ami form the executive 
RomewttH tho progress of heresy and tho moans coiiiicilof the Church. {Ht-e C.\Upin.vt..) They 
of its suppression. In tho Church itself, th^o arc divided into boai ds or congvi^gatioiis for tho 
was a large jiarty who were conscious of its transaction of business ; but their decisions oro 
faults, and longed for reformation. The acts subject to the approval of the pope, without 
of Several councils show bow strong and general winch they are of no value. On oiJcaHions of high 
this feeling for reform was; but the pope and iintiortaucc, as the election of bishops, &c., they 
cardinals determined that severity was the aie all summoned together by the pope, ami then 
method by which tho peace and unity of the form a consistory. The manner of appointing 
Church W'ero to be preserved. The opinious, hlnhojis varies considerably in difT«*rent countiies. 
more iiarticularly, of VV'yoUfFe and lluss spread Most fioquently It is regulated by concordat, or 
wide, and exerted their inHuenoe in the Church, special agreement between tbe [>oiio and the civil 
With tho dawn of the i6th century, everything government, the presentation homg usually in 
seemed peaceful and serono, and the Cliurch was the crown, and the appointment emanating from 
indulging in pleasing visions of a long repose, tho pope. Whore this is not tho case, thi' clergy 
Tho complaints again.st tho papal see, we are of the diocese meet in chapter and select Ihreo 
told, seemed absolutely to be appeased, and all names, which aro forwarded to tho pope, who 
tho kingdoms of western Euroiie were not only then appoints one of them to the chaige. Tho 
in communion with Home, but in strict subjection power of tho bishops are regulated by the canon 
to her. “ A few Waldenses lingered on tho law, and b) most Catholic countries they aro 
sides of tho Alp."* and Pyrenees- -impious and possessed of some degree of ci\il juri-sdudion. 
obscure men, from whom nothing was to bo in Homo parts, vicars -apostolic take tlio place 
feared.” The Picards and Hussites of Bohemia of bighopH, generally with more eKtensivu 
arc spoken of with eimilar contempt, wIiUc tho powers than tlio.so of onliiiary bishops, from 
Lollards of England seemed to bo too insignifi- being usually in uon-Oatholic courUiies, wliero 
cant for notice. But underneath this smooth the ordinary laws of the Church caimot Im 
Mirface fearful elements of opposition were con- fully observed, or at a great <lis<anco fiom tUo 
coaled, which only required a spaik to set them papal see. 'J’lie bi'ihop usually li.is the appoint- 
blazing throughout the Church. In a hhort time, ment of the parochial clcigy within liiH (lioceso. 
tho dawn of tho Reformation wa.s uslicred in, Besides the ]>arochial clergy, or those who supply 
and shook to its foundations tho power of tho thoir place, there is a largo body of tlie secular 
Church. (>SV;e Rkkowmatjon.) Tho celebrated clergy engaged in ediicaliou, atlendingch.-mtablo 
council of Trent mot in X545,’ and the same year institutions, insiriictnig tho iK>or, Ac, JlesidcH 
.saw the inassacro of 4,00c unresisting Waidenses these, there are the reguhir clergy or monastic 
at Oabriers and Merindolo. Tho council sat, with order », n very numerous class. The cleigy are 
intervals, for i8 years, and drew up wiiat are under a vow of cedihaey, not formally made, hut 
r<'garded ns the statutes of the Rqmau Catholic implied in their 01 diimtlon as s id ► deacons, Tho 
Cliurch. Having attempted, as far os our limits clerical orders are of 1 wo classc'j— tlio sacred and 
will permit, to sketch the growth and develop- minor; the former consisting of sub-deuconB, 
incnt of tho Roman Church, wo must here leave deacons, and priests ; the latter of doof kceperH, 
it. Its Bubsequent histoiy ijresentfl little of exorcists, rtuders, and acolytes. The pnnciiml 
general interest beyond what will be found in courts of the Church arc (lioGesan synods, 00m- 
tiie numeilbxis articles bearing upon the subject, posfM of the parochial and other clergy of a dio- 
throngbout this work ; as Jichuits, MonaciH-sm, ceso under a bishop ; tho provincial synods, con- 
JAKBENltiiTti, QaLLICAN OliUKCH, &c. For several bisting of tho bishops of a province under tho 
centuries after the Reformation, tho Roman mctroiKiUtan ; and a general council, eomposed 
Catholics in. England were subjected to much of all tho bislmps of the Church, who may attend 
persecution and hardship. Tho Act of Toleration cither in person or by deputy, under th« i)roHi- 
{1688), which relieved Protestant dlsscntcra from dency of the pope or his legates. One of the 
many disabilities, brought no relief to the Roman principal doctrines of the Roman Catliolie Cliurch 
Catholics. As the spirit of the times grew is its own infallibility ; hence the obligaiioii of 
milder, however, many of the penal laws ceased receiving implicitly its doctrines iudiqa ndcnlly of 
to be enforced. In 17781 the first remedial act one’s own juivate judgment ; and hence, too, the 
■was passed, enabling Catholics to take lands by authority of tradition, having, as they ray, been 
descent. In 1791, Mr. i*itt (having obtained an handed down um-oirnptod from the time of tho 
nuanimous oidnion from tho chief continental apostles. The Catholics thuH receive tho Holy 
univendties that the pope cannot absolve subicets fSiriptures as explained and interiireted by tho 
from thmr allemance to a sovereign^ and that tho Church in her traditioiiH, acts of council , decretals, 
principles of tho Roman Catholie faith do not kc. They believe in seven sacraments iiistitutt:d 
excuse or justify a breach of faith with heretics), by Christ, and necessary for salvation, tliougii 
procured tliO i*aHsing of a bill, by which, u|>on not everyone for each — namely, baptism, con- 
taking a form of oath presoriVjed, Catholics were firmation, the euohai ist, penaiic** (including oon- 
secured against most of the penalties pronounced trition, oonfessiou, and satisfaction), extreme 
by former aots. In X828, the Test and Corpora- unction, holy orders, and matrimony. Thegr 
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Ijelieve that *111 the eucharist, tho breiifl and wine j estate under an allowance. The suhiect of 


are really, truly, and substantially changed into 
the body and blood of our Lord, which change is 
called transubstantiation.” They regard the 
mass as a true, proper, anil propitiatory sacrillco 
to God for the living and the dc^. They believe 
in i»urgfttory, and that the souls therein are 
benefited by the prayers of the faithful ; that tho 
saints with Christ are to be honoured and in* 
yoked, and that they offer uj) prayers to Ood for 
us ; tliat images of Christ, the Virgin, and other 
saints, are to be had in the churches, and duo 
honour an<l vonetation given to tliom, and that 
the relics of saints are to bo held in veneration ; 
that tho power of indulgences was left by Christ 
in his Church, and that the use of them is very 
salutary to Cliiistian ]a)ople. The holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Kome they acknowledge 
to be the mother and mistress of all churches, 
and that out of her no one can be savisl. Koman 
Catholicism lias still a vast number of adherents 
in all parts of tlio world, estimated to amount 
to about 1 ^ 5 , 0 ( 30 , OCX). Europe, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Eraiice, Belgium, Austria, Poland, 
Wimgary, Bavaria, ainl tho Jthenisii provinces of 
Prussia, are llomau Catholic. In America, all 
the countries which once formed part of the 
Spauisii dominions ; tho cmiiiro of Brazil ; the 
West India islands belonging to Spain or Erance; 
Lower (.’auada ; many tribes of Indians in North 
and South America, are, for tlic^ most pait, iloman 
Catholic ; many of whom are also to be found in 
the United States. In Asia, there is liardly any 
nation professing Cliristianity which docs not 
contain large communities of Catholics. In 
Africa, the islands of Mauritius ami Bourbon 
a, re Catholic, as are Iho Portuguese settle- 
ments on the coasts, the Azores, Madeira, the 
Cape Verd and Canary Islanils, It may perhaps 
bo correct to my that the numerical power of 
the liomau Church is at present as great gis over 
it was before tho Reformation ; but never since 
that ])eriod has it po.ssesKed the same inllueuce 
over the minds of men, or over the rulers of 
nations that it had before — the si>cU was then 
broken. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC EMANCIPA- 
TION ACT. — A famous measure passed on the 
13th of April, 1829, by wliich all the laws against 
Roman Catholics 111 this r(‘alm were repealed. Up 
to that period the laws affecting Roman Catholics 
were very severe, and rose quite as much from 
politit’al tyranny as from religious rancour and 
fanaticism. Tho Emancipation Act itself was 
also effected by a change m the political rather 
than m tho roligious views of tho ruling party. 
Penallaws existcnl by wliicU a Roman Catholic 
priest could bo transported if he oelebraied matri- 
mony between two persons, knowing that both 
or either was of the Protestant religion. No 
{ latholic could sit in tho House of Peers or in 
the House of Commons. No Catholic could vote 
for a member of Parliament. No Catholic coul<l 
hold a corporate office. In James I.’s rei^. 
Catholics rv©r© prohibited from practising physic, 
or of exercising the" trade of apothecary. In 
William lIL’s I'oign, they were prohibited from 
keeping any horse of a value excee<1ing £5. 
Under Gof^o I., they were prohibited from 
keeping spools, or procuring the education of 
children at' home. Perhaps, however, the most 
demoralizing enactment of all was tirat w^hich 
justified n son, conforming to tho establishe<l 
religion, to force his patent to surrender his 


Catholic Emancipation began to bo taken up 
warmly by the press about 1824 ; and a Catholic 
association was formed to prepare petitions to 
Parliament. Daniel O’Connell rapidly became a 
leading power ; and the subject was felt to be of 
so much importance, that Sir Francis Burdett 
introduced a relief bill as early as 1825, It 
passed through the Commons with a majority of 
"27 in a House of 509. The bil was, however, 
rejected by the Ixnds. O’ConnelTs return for 
Clare, notwithstanding the oaths which , ine- 
cluded him from taking his seat in the House, 
wa.*! followed by other events in rapid succession 
till tho 5th of March, 1829, when Mr. Robert 
Peel brought forward the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill. This time it passed through the Lords 
with a majority of 106. 

ROMAN RELIGION, ANCIENT.— 

According to tradition, the ancient Roman re- 
ligion was to a hirgo extent founded, or perhaps 
it is more correct to say, shaped ami adapted, by 
Niima Pompilius, the legendary king who suc- 
ceeded Romulus as king of Rome. It was jiro- 
hably during his reign that tho religion of tho 
Sabines became mingled with that' of the early 
^oman settlers. The religions of the Etruscans 
and of tho Latins also gave several deities, and 
I from those and other obscure eloment.s the 
I roligibn of tho PkOrnans grew with tho growth of 
I the Roman state. Tho principal gods of tho 
Liitins were Tollus (tho earth), Saturn (god of 
seeds), Jupiter and Juno (givers of light), Janus 
(a two-faoed god to represent pnidence, because 
he looked before and behind), and Diana. Added 
to those were various agrarian deities. Tho Sab- 
ines worshipped Sol (tho sun), Luna (the moon), 
two war-gods, Mars and Quiriiius {ace various 
headings), and several others, of which we havo 
no space to speak in this short article. In fact, 
tho Romans filled the whole visible and invisible 
world with deities, each one being as it were an 
authority over a special department. Perhaps 
tho three greatest deities were Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva. The mode of worship was some- 
what like that of the Greeks. Votive offerings 
were given and sacrifices made ; there were liba- 
tions, banquets, feasts, and games — thus the 
festival of tho Lupercalia was held in honour of 
the god Lupercus {aee LupkrcaUA), and there 
were also prayers, vows, songs, and dances. 
Tho idea of tho Homans concerning tbeir deities 
almost seems to bo that they werd|i«cvero and 
powerful creditors, to whom they had to pay ado- 
ration, gifts, offeiings, &o., rather than deities. 
Their gods were really abstractions (whereas tlio 
Greeks worshipped allegories, and their gods were 
corporeal and concrete), but none tho less 
powerful. There were some five or six orders 
of religious persons in the old Roman religion, 
thus : there were the Augurs, who pretended 
to foretell events (see Auguries and Augurs) ; 
the Vestals, priestesses whose duty was to tend a 
sacred fire, which was always kept burning in 
the temple of Vesta; •the Salii, twelve priests 
whoso duty it was to take care of the sacred 
shields (see Ancile) ; the Pontifiees, whoHe duties 
were to maintain superintendence over the inferior 
priests (jtee PoNTiFEX) ; and the Flamens, priests 
in the seiwice of special deities (sef FLAMt^N's). 
In process of time, faith in the old religion waned, 
and though tho i>omp and splendour of outward 
worship increased, yet a strange conglomeration 
of Oriental creeds crept in, profligacy and my- 
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Bticism became more and more rampant, and at 
last Constantino tlie Great abolished the last 
traces of the pagan worship, and proclaimed 
Christianity as the state religion. 

ROMANS, EPISTLE TO THE.-Ono 

of the books of the New Testament, written by 
the ivno.stle Paul, and addressed to the Christian 
ohiuxm at Rome. It is the fifth in order of time, 
ihungh placed first among* the epistles, eitlrcr 
from the predominance of Rome, or because it 
is the longest ami most comprehensive of the 
apostle's epistles. It is goneially agreed to have 
boon written about A.D. 58, after ho had passed 
through a lengthened periu<! of experience. That 
it is the genuine and authentic production of the 
apostle, has rarely been called in question, and is 
supported by the strongest evidence. It was 
written from Corinth, and sent to Rome by one 
PUmbe, a servant or deaconess of the chuichat 
Ccnchrea. Tlie occasion of it was, douhtlofis, tlio 
disputes that began to 2>revail among the Chris- 
tians at Home. The Ghureh tlierc was composed 
of both converted dews and Gentiles, and the 
lonrier, attaclie<l to the Mosaic iu.stitution.s, were 
desirous of iin2>osing ujion their Gentile fellow'- 
\vo! shii)pcrs many of the IMosaic rites and ccic- 
monifs, especially that of circumcision. The 
Gentdos, on the other hand, despised the jue-’ 
judicos of the Jews ; and hence tlio divisions and 
contentions among llierii which called forth the 
admonitions and cautions contiiinod in this 
('pistlc. Ifis object dourly is to restrain the 
presuinption of both parties, by showing that 
neither coidd luotcml to merit, or had reason to 
gloiy or b(wsi of their calling, winch iiroceedod 
from the mere giaco and mercy of God. Ho lays 
down the giiiml position that the gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation to everyone that 
believeth, to the Jew first and also to the Gentile. 
He opens his niguinont by a clear statement of 
the obligations which mankind are under to God 
their Creator, as manifested in the works of 
Cl cation, and of the dejdorablO comlition of the 
Gentile w'orld, who had apostatiKcd from him 
(ch. i.). He then luocceds to evince that though 
the Jews w'cre blessed with a written revelation 
of the Divine will, they had treated it in much 
the same way tliat the Gentiles luiM done the 
law of nature (ch. ii.); hence ho infers the uni- 
versal sinfulness of both Jew and Gentilo, and 
the conseuuent impo.ssibility of any of the fallen 
race of A(iam being justified by thoir own obedi- 
ence (ch. iii,)^ Ho thtm proceed.s to e.riiibit the 
revealed w»j of deliverance, through the re- 
demption effected by the Son of God, and the 
doctrine of justification by faith in his blood, 
which he proves and illustrates very fully (ch. 
i V. , V. ). lie next shows that this way of justifica- 
tion by faith in the blood of Christ is intimately 
connected with sanctification and evangelical 
obodlonce (ch. vi.) ; expatiates on the inefficiency 
of the law, compared with the gospel, to aid the 
believer in his experience and coufiicts (ch. vii.) ; 
and from a review of the exalted.^ privileges of 
Christians, and the motives and aids to holiness 
thence deiivetl, he leads our refiections back to 
the source of all these spiritual blessings, which 
he traces to the eternal gratuitous election and 
sovereign love of Go<l (ch. viii., ix.). Having 
stated, {jroved, aad answered objections to his 
doctrine, and discussed several questions respect- 
ing the calling of the Gentiles and the rejection 
of the Jew8(ch. x.), he foretells the ultimate oon- 
vei'sion of botn to Christianity in the millennium, 


and closes his giuat argument with ^wfiil adora- 
tion of God’s mn^miicent tlmgns, and a ]irac'tu‘ul 
improvement of the wdiole diM'ouisc by viuwmH 
cxhoitatious, inKtniclions, and pn copts*(< b. \i.) 
In cbaptcis xii.-\v. the apostle ptirtuuhnly 
gives the rules of Oluistian inmaUty, ami ail wee 
concerning mutual lmrinoi»y, mutual foihcaianco, 
and rcciinocal eondoscension to infiimitios, tt>r 
fear of scandalizing or otfonding one* anolbcr by 
indiscreet liberties. He describes false te,ieh< i-s, 
and exhorts believers to avoid them, Tlio last 
chapter (xvi.) contains salutations and eommonda- 
tiotis fttldressed to particular person!-. 'I’he Inst 
chapter appears to have )»ocn added, at latei ami 
difterent tunes, to the epistle, prol)ab]y w-lulo 
waiting for an oiqmitunity of senduig it olf ; but 
theic is no icasou for suiqiosing, us some do, that 
it is by another hand. In order fully to utuli i* 
stand this eidstle, it is ncc«issaiy to read nt h-ast 
the fir.st eleven ehai)ti'rR at once, unintonupti dly, 
kceiuiig in view at the same time the char.iHiUs 
at^d circumstances of the two parties nddrcMM'd. 
“ It IS a wilting," says l)r. Maekniglit, “w)juh 
for sublimity and tiuth of scntimcut, for hnuify 
and strength of expression, for legulaiity in its 
structure, but above all, for the iinspeakahli* mi- 
l>ortance of the discoveries wliioh it contains*, 
stands unrivalled by any mere human composi- 
tion ; and as far exceeds the most eelebrat< <l 
writings of the Gieeks and Ibunans, as the 
shining of the sun e.vceeds the twinkling of the 
stais.” Nume-ious coniineutaries luwe been 
written on this book, and more pnitieulaily 
w'ould we infer to tliose of Mosis litmiit, Tlio- 
luck, Knight, J*arduc, ami llrowui, 

ROOD, HOLY, rood (Anglo-Saxon, 
a cross).- -Rood was a woid often a])j)lied in 
former times to a flguio of the cross or lu a 
crucifix, especially the largo cnicilix pl.ua’d at 
the entrance of the ohanoel in iiiediioval ohuielu M, 
Tlio cross on wliich our Htiviour suffere*! was 
usu.ally spoken of as the JJoff/ Jtood, from which 
Holyr(»od at Kdinbuigh obtains it name. 

Hood Loft, Bood Screen, — A p&llery or soreen at the 
eutraneo to the chancel In niediieval chmehes, w'hero 
the rood, or larger crucifix, was placed. <»n eitlur 
side of the crucifix were often placed figures of the 
Virgin Mary and St. John. 

ROSARY, ro'<a-re (Lat., romrimfif a rose- 
bed). — Among Roman Catholics is a string of 
beads tunployed by tliem to count their prayers. 
It consists of fifteen la rgij and ouodiundied and 
fifty small beads, intermixed, the largo ones 
being for tlio Paternosters, the »rauU ones for the 
Ave-Muiias. It is said by some Ut have been 
instituted by St. Dominic, but others give it a 
higher antiquity. 

ROSICROCIANS, ro< c- k ni'-ith c n n .■<. - -Th 0 
name of a sect of philosophers, called hermetical 
philo802>hGTS, who were memliers of a secret 
society, whfch arose, or at lenst first became cen- 
spicuous, in Germany in the beginning of Uio 
i-tth century. The existence of this society hnst 
became known to the public in the 17th century, 
by means of several publications which have been 
attributed to John Valentine Andtese, a G»:nnan 
scholar, born in 1586, who was a man of a mystical 
turn of mind, and had conceived the nlea of 
effecting a general reform of mankind. Ho 
wrote many works, chiefly on mystic subjects. 
One of them, entitled Famn FrntvrnitMU dcA 
loblichen Ordens dea Momfkrevzu, describes bow 
a certain Christian Rosenkreuz, a German noble 
of the 14th century, after travelling long in the 
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returned to Germany, and there G!5tahlishcd 
n fraternity or Hecrufc fioeiety of a few adepts, 
under ceitain regulations, living together iu a 
>)uil<ling which ho laised under the name of Siuicti 
SpirituB, whole he died at the age of io6 years, 
Tho place of his burial was kept a profound 
secret by the adepts, and tlio society renewed 
itsedf by the admission of successive new members, 
iu silence tuid obscurity, according to tho last 
injunction' of its founder. Tho JRosicmcians 
ajipear to have i)rotended to know all sciences, 
and chiefly medicine, of which they professed 
tiieinselves tho restorers. They also asserted 
tiiat tliey wero masters of imijortant secrets, and 
amongst others, that of tlio philosopher’s stone, 
all which they afSrmed that they had received by 
tradition from the ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
the Mftgi, and (Jyinnosophists. They have been 
distingnishi'il by sovoral names, accommodated 
to the hianches of their doctrines. As they pre- 
tended, for instance, to protract the iieiiod of 
linmnn life by inenns of certain noatrunia, and 
oven to restore youth, they wero called Immor- 
; as they pretended to know all things, they 
wore called flluminati : and becausti they liavo 
made no appearance for some time, they have 
been called tho Invnthle Jirothers. Their society 
is frequently signed by the letters F.K.O., winch 
by some are translated Fratrea Horis Cocti 
(llrothers of Concocted Dcjw), because it was 
jirotcnded that the matter of the philosopher’s 
fstone is dew concocted or exalted. Others have 
nssertod that the name is derived from the arms 
of tlie rofoimor Luther, which wero a cross 
placed upon a rose. Some writers on the subject 
TTiaiutain that the llosicruciaua are but a branch 
or affiliation of tlio Freemasons. 

ROYAL ASSENT — Wlien a bill lm» 
passed both Houses <»f Parliament, it receives 
the royal assent before it becomes law. There 
has not for many years been an inskanen of 
its being withhtdd ; the last is said to have been 
iu the reign of Queen Anne, The Uoyal assent 
may be given by the sovereign in jicrson, robed, 
crowned, ainl seated on the tlivone in the House 
of Peers, with the Commons standing at the bar, 
or by commiBsionei’s appointed for that special 
imrpose, and for that single occasion. Of late 
years, except hi tho case oi bills augraienting the 
itoyal income, the iiraotii'o has been to give the 
royal assent by comiiiission ; but iu the former 
<*ase, tlie »<^«reign usually prefers ad>crsonai 
manifostation of thanks. I'hc comnussiouers 
aro usually three or four of the great officers of 
state. The Uoyal assent to each bill is an- 
iVQUnced by tho cleik of rurliarocnt in Korrnun- 
, French, ilaving rend tho title, ho says, if it is n 
>)ill of supply— 7> roi (or la rvtne) renurne srn 
lo}faX itithJoHsy arreptf kur h/>ut},vutfncc^ et ainsi Ic 
tfut ; if any other public bill — Lt roi k rntt ; 
and if a private hill — coming tV rat 
The form of the refusal of assent is in the gentle 
language of Le roi (or fa vane) s'aviscra — i.e., the 
king (or queenl will consider it. 

BOTAL HOUSEHOIJD—Tho princii^l 

offlicers and attendants of tho royal household of 
the fiov'0reign of Great Britain are as follows : — 
A f^rntarf^.-^The keeper of the priiy 

whose ofilco is, comimratively speaking, 
iiuwiy 4:rreated, no such thing as a privy purse 
having been known before the reign of George 
Jll.' The privy purse is entirely limited to tho 
persomvl expenses, charities, &c., of the sovereign. 
— ^Tho atcimm 0/ the household, whoso office 


is one of great trust, dignity, and antiquity, 
and whose authority extends over all the other 
officers and servants except those of the chapel, 
chamber, and stable : he is also judge of all 
crimes committed ^vitnin the court or the verge. 
—Tlie tveamrer of the household is the officer next 
in rank to the lord steward in that department, 
and has jww'er, with certain other officers, in tho 
lord steward’s absence, to judge offenders within 
the verge of the palhco.-— The comptroller of the 
hmsehold is next to the treasurer, and checks 
and examines all the accounts of the ]^>atd Of 
Green Cloth for the expenses of the household. — 
The master of the household is next to the comp- 
troller ; his office is to survey the accounts of the 
house, and he has a special cliaige and over- 
sight over the household wjih regard to their be- 
haviour aud tho manner in which they perform 
their duties. — 'Phe knifjht marshal, or marshal of 
the household, is a dei>uty to the lord steward, 
and his duties may be said to bo to siipcrin tend 
the polio© of tho palace. — Tlie lo 7 'd chamherlatn 
of the household was formerly intrusted with the 
responsible duly of indorsing upon all ptititions 
resented to tho sovereign his majesty’s aubwers ; 
ut his duties are now confined to the superin - 
tcndonce and control of all tlie officers and ser- 
vants of tho liouschold above stairs, and of tlie 
wardrobe and state band ; ho lias also tho 
Uceijsing of dramatic cntcitainmonts, besides 
other duties. — The vicc-ehamherlainU his dopidy. 
—Tho lordsdn-waitiufj arc wl»at their name im- 
plies; they attind in lotation, foim part of tho 
ordinary court of the sovereign, and ate prestnt 
on all state occasions : their appoinlnieiitB {410 
political.*- The attend in like 

manner. — Tho ifentkvien ushers of the pHi^t 
chamher are in constant attendance, and conduct 
the sovereign in tho absence of tho higher 
officers. — The t/eutkmcn of the priv}/ chamber liold 
now mendy honoiaiy appointmentH, no services 
of late years having been required of them. — It 
may here be remarked that tJio office of fjt'ornn 
of the stole, during the present female ndgn, is in 
abeyance ; his authority was exclusive in all 
matters relating to the bedcliamher, and is now 
possessed by tho mistress of the robes. (.SVv* 
Konics, Miktkkss of.)— T lio yeomen of the ijuavd 
and the ijefttlcmenait-ai^ns nio the ancient guauls 
of the household. Tho former corps consists of 
a captain, lieutenant, ensign, four exons, and ono 
hundred yeomen ; the latter, whose duties con- 
sist of attendaneo at drawing-rooms, levees, and 
skitu ceremonials, consists of a captain, lieu- 
tenant, standard-bearer, and forty gentlemen, 
tlio latter obtaining their apixiintments by pur- 
cliase.-— The wnskr of the horse is considered 
the third great officer of the household, and, as 
his title implies, has the government of tho royal 
stables, hcu scs, &c.— Tho ckrk marshal and chief 
eqmn'j/ has authority next to tlio master of tho 
hoisc in tho same matters. — The master of the 
bucUioiinds is another ancient <®rjcc connected 
with this part of tho household, .but Ills duties 
are now re^ricted to the management of the 
royal bunt. Tho li^st-uamed tlireo offices are 
political. There remain to be mentioned four 
equeirics and four pages of honour, who are tho 
I>er4.onal attendants upon the queen, and jfonn 
part of the stale of her court. 

ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT. -An Act 

passed in the year 1772, in consequence of the 
marriage of the Duke of Gloucester, the king’s 
brother, with tho widow of the^Ead Wsdde- 
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gmve, and of tlio Diiko of Curalicrland ivith thi? 
widow of Colonel Uurton, and daughter of Lord 
Irnham. By this sta tutc none of the descendants 
of George II., unless of foreign birth, can marry 
under age of twenty-five, except with the 
hinges cousmit ; at and after tliat age, the consent 
of Parluitnent is nocessary to render the marriage 
valid. The marriage of the Ihike of Sussex with 
Lady Augusta Murray, which tool? place in 1793, 
w^aa declared illegal, and Uio claims of their son, 
Sir Augustus d’Ksto, pronounced invalid, in i844, 
by tlie House of Lords. 

RCBRIC, ru'^brih (Lat., nibm\ rcd).r-“Is ap- 
])h*od in a general seuKC to any writing or printing 
in red ink, a practice more frciiuently adopte«l 
formerly tlian now, for the sake of distinction. 
In this way, titles and matters deserving special 
notice were set dowm; iwnl lioiice, in certain 
ancient law-books, the titles of the chapters were 
called riibrioa. More particularly is the word 
applied in tJie present day to the lulcs and diiec- 
tions bill down in the, Book of Common Prayer, 
lor regulating all matters connected with the 
performance of divine service. In moHt editions 
of the Prayer-Book the rubiica are now printed 
in Italics. 

RUTiU NISI. — A term in English and 
Irish Law meaning a rule a rule or 

wilder of the court that ccitain tilings must be 
doiuj, nnh.'id the opposite party show cause or 
iiivogood loason within a eyrtuin time why they 
:-iiould not he done. If afterwards these reabons 
. :o held to be siUflcient, tlio rule is discharged : 
il’ otherwibO, tlio rule is made absolute — the 
things must be done, or certain penalties will lie 
indicted. 

RULE, rule (ISax,, irr/ol).- -In Law, is an 
ord( r of one of the thri'O aupeiior courts of com- 
mon law. Kulcs arc either general or particular : 
tho former relating to nmttctjj of piactice, and 
laid dot'll by tin* court for the gt*neral gimUiice 
of the suitors ; the latter arc l^^Jeh as are confiued 
to a iwiiticular case. Of tlieho husi, some are 
“ of course,” others “ on the motion ” or 
tion of the party iutcrebted. 

RUMP PARLIAMENT, the 

name given to the remnant of the *r^ong parlia- 
ment. After thf Long parliament had declared 
in favour of the king. Colonel Pride, at the head 
of two regiiTU nts, blockaded the house, 6th De- 
cember, i6a8, andBcizingin the paR.sago forty-ono 
niPinbers or the Presbyterian ijurtv, sent them to 
a low room, known as “hell.'” Above 160 mem- 
bers were excluded, and none were allowed to 
enter but the most furious and determined of the 
Independents, in all not exceeding sixty. This 
proceeding was known by the name of “ Pride’s 
Purge,” and the remaining members were called 
tho “Bump.” It voted the transactions of the 
house a few days before to bo entirely illeml, and 
the late treaty with tho king dislionourablo and 
dangerous. It then decreed that the king should 
be tried for treason against the people ; and on 
tho Peers refn^ing tbeir ^concurrence, the Goro- 
mons passetl the ordinaimo for the trial (6th 
January, 1649), They voted that the oonour- 
i-ence of the Houfife of Lords was tmnooesgary, as 
the people were the origin of all just power, and 
that tho house i tself was * ‘ useless and dangerous. ” 
It passed acts abolishing the ofiiuc of king and 
the peerage, Ac., and at length GromwoU entered 
the house w^th a strong guard, and terminated 
its existence by expelling the members, 2otli 


April, 1653. Aftf*r Birhard Oromwell alidicateil 
tJic government, a council of olUcers senied the 
supieme aulhorily, .tijil again called together tho 
Bump iiarliumciit, Muy ihy). The vigour which 
it soon began to display, more j»articuUirly iu 
cashiering some of the otM<,ois, gavi; olfeiicc to its 
oonstitiients, and they accoidmgly ilissolveMl it 
on the r3th October in the Bame yi ar. A mili- 
tary government was tlicu oslablished ; but such 
proceeding being unpopular, the Rump was again 
assembled on the 26th of Decoinbcr. It ouco 
more assumed absolute .authority; but after a 
time General Monk declared against it, and re- 
.«?olved to restme the excluded invinber.s, thus 
throuing the memU'Ts ot the Hump into a min- 
ority. The restored members priMcedod to jo- 
peal nijiny of the orders that ha<l been ahendy 
jiassed, and then diswolvod paiiiaincnt, giving 
ordeis for tbo iininediate assembling of a now 
one. 

RURAL ECONOI^TY, ra'-ruf, (Lit., rura- 
pertaining to the countiy). -A gi neial term 
ajiplieil to the managcriicni of laiufed property, 
either by the proprietor 01 his agent. The teim 
iiicliulea whatever conduces to the iinpiovement 
of laud for ]>urpoac» of agriculture or gvii/mg, 
citherbythcairangeinent of Uu* crops, or by fertil- 
izing the soil by manure, or by the management 
of the produce. Rural economy also compn'hends 
tho keeping of agricultural animals ami their 
breeding ; the general maiuigcment of domestic 
fowls, gce&o, ducks, pigeons, &e. ; also the man- 
agement of tho garden. (.SV;r Oau 1'IAIN(3.) Ono 
[of tho mo.st interesting and important divisioiiH 
I of rural economy is beo-keepiiig. M'lien propeily 
conducted, the culture of bees booomes a sonreo 
of considerable pecuniary profit. It only ictpiires 
a moderate ilegice of ultention and care; tho 
expense is trilling, coimi>.ting of the fir«t ouflay 
ill procuring a swarm, and )>roviding hiiitablo 
.accommodation in tho shape of hivts or boxes. 
The i*eturn is Very considciftblo, and may bo ro- 
gardcil as clear gain. 'I’Jjc old method ot bee- 
keeping in England was that- of annual ilestruc- 
tion ami reiiowaj. Although this cruel jjractico 
Is still folbmu'd in &ome jiarts of tlic country, it 
is deeroasing. In other j>arts of Europe, the plan 
is, and has lioen, never to destroy tho bees, Init 
to take uway a p(*i'tion of their produce, ami 
leave them tlio leinaimler for winter suBtimnnco. 
Of Into ycais many excellent inventiouH havo 
bjeen introduced, by means of which the honey 
can be removed from the hives without injuring 
the bees, 

RUTH, BOOK OF, ruth.-^h the namo 

of ono of the books of tho Old 'I’esianient, aceoul- 
iiig to tliH EngliBli aryangemont, inserted betwoeii 
the book of Judges and tho books of Samm l, aa 
forming a sequel to the former and an intioduc- 
tiou to tho latter. Among the ancient .l(‘W.s it 
foiinod part of tho book of Judges; but the 
modmi Jews separate it, and malce it the 
second of the five Magillotli. It takes its namo 
I from Ruth, a Muabitess, who, having rnarritfd a 
Jew and lost her husband by death, nrooeoda 
! with her mother-in-law to Betnlehcin, where she 
leads a blameless life of poverty, and becomes 
the wife of a relative named Boaz, thiough whom 
she is an ancestress of David. It consists of four 
chapters, and may ho dividoil into three sections : 
(t) An aoQount of Naomi from her going into 
Moab with herhusband, Klimelech, to her return 
to the land of Israel with her daughter-in-law, 
Euth (ch. i.) ; (3) Buoz’s interview with Bulb, 
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and their m^irriago (ii.— iv. 12) ; (3) the birth of 
Obed, tlu* boii of Boaz by Iluth, from whom | 
]>avi(l was d('scendccl (iv. 13—18). The genc- 
nlogy with wliich it coiieludes is evidently inconi- 
l>lete, probably becauee thelecwling members oidy 
are mentioned. The date and authorship of this 
1 -ook are alike unknown. It was evidently written 
some time after the events to which it refers, for 
the exjtresHion “ when tlic judges ruled, ’^evidently 
iniphos that in the writer’s time tlic kings had 
Ivogun to reign. The gernual opinion is that it 
was written by Samuel. The canonical autlioiity 
of the book has never been (luestioned, Kuth, the 
JNIoabitess, being mentioned m the genealogy of 
( Christ (Matt. i. 6). The object of the book is 
e vidently to show how a heatlicn, belonging even 
to the hated Moabitish stock, was lionourcd to be 
tlie progenitor of the great king David because 
sbo placeii lier relinncc on the (Jod of Israel. 

RYOTS, (Arabic, raayti^ to pasture). — 
The name given to tluj Hindoo peasants, or culti- 
vators of the soil. They hold their possesaione 
by a lcii.se, which may be considered as perpetual, 
iiiid at a rate llxed by ancient surveys ami valua- 
tions. 'J’he standard for the regulation of the 
riites is lost, but it is known that it was never to 
exceed a fourth part of the gross produce of tho 


soil. Thi.s arrangement has so long existed, and 
I so well accords with the ideas of the natives cori- 
ccining tho distinction of castes and the tunctions 
allotted to each, that it lias been invariably 
maintained in all the provinces, subject either to 
MaUomineilans or Kuroiicans, and to both it serves 
as the basis on which their whole system of finance 
is founded. The precise mode in which, however, 
tho ryots of Hindo4itan hold their possessions is 
a subject ou which very different opinions have 
been formed by persons who have resided long in 
the country and filled some of tho highest oltices 
in its government. Some have imagined that 
grants of land were made by the sovereign to the 
villages or small communities, the inhabitants of 
which, under the direction of their own chiefs or 
headmen, tilled it in common, and divided tho 
produce of it among them in certain proportions ; 
wliibst others maintain that the property of land 
has been trausfened from the crown to hereditary 
ofilcers of gicat eminence and power, denominated 
Zemiudar»^ who collect the rent fiom the ryots 
and parcel out the land among them. 

Ryotwar. — The a'^sessment or settlement of the 
revenue made by the (Jovernment oihcers witli ihe 
lyots It is usually for a year at a certain rent, and 
without a third party intervening. 


SABATSM, sai'^haiAzm (Tleb., zaha^ lord). — 
Is that religion winch worsliips the heavenly 
liodies, especially the sun and moon. The con- 
nection of tlu’so with the constant changes in 
nature, and tlu ir inHuence ou the idiysical world, 
doubtless led to their being regarded in the char- 
noter of deities. This religion prevailed in the 
J'Jast, particularly in Arabia, before the 'time of 
IMohammod. 

JSARBA’rARIANS , mh-ha-Uii'- re-anz . — A 
term applied to such Ohristiaus as observe the 
seventh day of the week, as others do the first. 
They maintain that the seventh day of the week 
is of divme institution, and that Christiaus liad 
no authority for changing it to the first, Some 
of tho IJaptists hold this view; but they are more 
numerous in America than in this country. Tho 
term is also popularly applied to such persons |ib 
observe the Sabbath very strictly, 

SABBATH, saV’hath (Heb., rest). — Is tho; 
name given in the Jewish economy to tho seventh 
d4y of the week, being ordained as a day of rest, 
or total cessation from labour, and for tho service 
of God, in memory of (Jod’s having resteil on the 
seventh day, after the six days of creation. It i 
also signifies, in tho Bible, the eternal rest of 
God ; also holy days in general. There is reason 
to believe that, from tho earliest period of the 
race, ma.n was required to consecrate at least one- 1 
^.eventh |iart of his time to the special and exclu- 
sive service of his Maker. It is the opinion of 
some “that immediately after the Fall, when 
Adam Vras restored to favour through a mediator, 
a stated form of public worship was instituted, 
which man was required to observe, in testimony, 
not only 0? his dependence on the Creator, but 
also of his faith and hope in iho promise made to 
our first parents, and seen by them afar off,” It 
is not unnatural to suppose that when tho sen- 
tence went forth that man was to earn his broad 



with the sweat of his brow, a period of rest sliould 
also have been instituted, whiidi idiysiology 
toadies us to bo recpiirod by nature, ami religion 
to be necessary to the building np of tho inner 
man. In the ten commandments given from 
Mount Sinai, that respecting the observance of 
tho Sabbath holds a place in what is commonly 
called the first table, its strictest observanco 
was enjoined in the most solemn mnunor, under 
tho severest penalties ; and, with the exceptinri 
of idolatry itself, there was no sin threatened 
with heavier punishments than Sabbath-brenk- 
ing. Like other festivals, it was celebrated from 
evening to evening, beginning at six o’clock on tho 
Friday everting ami eiHllng at tho same time next 
day. Among the Jews of the jiresent day, there 
are none of the institutions of their divine I/iiw- 
giver which they more highly honour. Chris- 
tians still observe, as a day of rest, and for 
religious services, one day in seven, but without 
considering that it requires to be observefl with 
the same degree of strictness that the Jews do. 
In general, Calvinists take a much more strict 
view regarding its observance than Lutherans. 
Further, Christians regard it as commemorative 
of the resurrection of Christ and the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit,^ and that it is no longer the 
seventh, but the first day of the weeK, which is 
to bo observed. [Sec Lord's Day. ) 

SABBATICAL YEAR, 

Among tho Jews, was every seventh year, when 
the land was left to itself and not sown. There 
are foiur special injunctions concerning it in tho 
Pentateuch. (iSee Exodus xxiii. 10th and follow- 
ing verses ; Leviticus xxv. and verso ; Deut. xv. 
ist and following verses ; Deut. xxxi. loth and 
I following verses.) 

I SACRAMENT, ---Derived 

I from tho I^tin sacramentumj which signifies an 
I oath, particularly the oath token by soldiers to 
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be true to their go*ieral8 ami to their country. 1 
It hence came to be nseil by the early ecclemsti' 
cal writeia to denote thoKc oriUnaaces of reli^on 
by wliicli Uhristiaiie caxuo iiiuler a eacred obliga- 
tion to observe their part of the covenant of 
gtace, ami in which they had the assiimnco of 
Oiirist that ho would fulfil his part of the same 
covenant. In strict conformity with this signi- 
fication, it is used by Pretestante to signify 
baptism and the Lord^s supper. It afterwards 
came to signify any religions ordinance, and in 
general to stand for that which in Greek is ex- 
pressed hy the word mmlerion (mystery), any 
emblematical notion of u sacred import, any ex- 
ternal act having an internal or secret meaning. 
It is in this sense that the Church of England 
acknowlctlges other rites to be sacraments l>c- 
Bidos baptism and the Lord’s supper (as the holy 
sacrament of matrimony) ; but it sneaks of ‘‘ two 
only as gcmerally necessary to salvation.” The 
Church Catechism defines a sacrament to bo 
“an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace given unto us, ordained by Christ 
liinisclf as a means wlierehy wc receive the same, 
and a pledge to as.sure us thereof.” Tlio sacra- 
ments of the Homan church arc ljai»ti.sm, Coii- 
firinat-ion, the Eucharist, Penance, Ordination, 
IVl.iuiage, and Extreme Unction, The Eucharist 
is by w.iy of I'mincnco called the holy sacr.iment. 
M'lie number of seven sacraments was tiist decreed 
!>}' Eugenius in the i 5 tli century. 

{j.icvamrntaTian. -The name of a p.arty at the time 
oj tlio Uffoiniation, which sepauited from Luther con- 
cerning the iloctvine of the Eucharhst. JUiiroau \- 

TIOV, Uj:AL PllESK>n’B.) 

S AO R A RIUAT , sak-rnf / — In old 
Kom.in houses was the name given to a sacred 
apaitim-iit. 

SACRIFICE, mk' -re-fific (Lat., >>ace)% sacred, 
nnd /ufi'u, I make). — Is an offering made lo .an 
obji-ct of religious worship. Co-existent with 
flu fctding of religion, with ,tbo belief in the 
I’M-steiicc of a Supr<*ino Eeiiig who superintends 
tin- affnirs of moitals, ia the desire to secure hia 
fu\our ami avert his di.spk'aMirc. Hence we 
tied the idea of sacrifices existing in all times, 
among, probably, every people. It, is generally 
Kupj»oM}d that sacrifices were instituted ini- 
m.Mpalely after tho “fall of Adam, when God 
imide wiili him tho covenant of grace.” This 
.suppo.sitiou is founded on the fact that God clad 
Aiiani and Evo with the skins of beasts. In tlio 
next generation we find Cain and Abel offering 
sricrifu-es unto God. Hence, some account for 
tho luiiversal prevalence of sacrificial worship in 
^orne form or other. Sacrifices formed a 
Ijromjnent part of patriarchal worship, and the 
sncrifieial code was at length consplidated by 
]\I<)Hes. In tho Jewish religion wo have a com- 
plete system of sacrificial rites, and strict rules 
laid down regarding them. Animal sacrifices 
wer«3 of four general kinds: viz,, burnt-otferings, 
siu-olterings, tresijass-offerings, and peace-offer- 
ings. The first three had an expiatory virtue, 
tluit is, they made atoAement lor those that 
offered them ; the last were more particularly 
expressive of gratitude for mercies received, or 
suppbeation for mercies desired. As a sacrifice 
was not only intended to represent tho offerer, 
buL aUo to convey hia deepest feelings on the oc- 
ca.'siou of the offering, the selection of the object 
upon the ground of its nearness of relation 
and prcoiomtiess to the offerer. It must be his 
own, the first and best or its kind; it mast 


I bo wbat ho values ami loves. Another pecu- 
liarity of a sacrifice oousisted ir destroying, in 
w'hdloor in part, the offering presented. In tho 
heathen wot Id, human sacrilices have boon very 
generally prevalent, apparently from a notion 
that human lif« is tho most precious thing that 
can be offered to a divine Being, Uhnsiiaus re- 
gard tho sacrifices of tho .Tewish economy as 
typical of the death of Olirist, whom they regard 
as tho one great sacrifice, which has for "ever 
made atonement for the sins of men. 

SACRILEGE, mV-re-hjc mcrUe- 

{/tttm ), — Tho crime of violating or profaning 
sacreil things, or things offered to God, or of 
alienating to laymen, for common uses, what 
was given to religious poisons, or for pious 
purpoai.'s 

Sacrilege.— Tn Law, it ia dellned to ho “ the felonious 
Uknig of any goods out of .any jmish rlunch, or other 
church or cliapci '* Hy the coTninon law, variilogc was 
punished with greater severity than other thuits, for 
the beiiellt of the clergy wa.s to tlio oll'eiider ; 

hut by Btatnto it win put on a looting witli other 
felonies. By 7 & 8 (U'o. IV^. e. 2j, it jv eiuuted tlmt 
“if any person fihall break and enter any chun h or 
chai>Gf, and steal therein any chattel, or lifiving stolen 
any chattel in any church or (*ha|)cl, shall break out 
of the same, every such offender, being convicted 
thereof, shall suffer death as a felon.” lly 5 »& h 
Win. IV. c. 81, capital punislinuMit loi this olfencn 
wart abolished, and transpfjitation for life or not less 
than seven years, or Imprisonment not I'vceeiling four 
years, subKlituksl. Act 6 (.t 7 Wm IV. c. 4 , limited 
the term of imprisonment to tlirco years By ,>4 At ?r, 
\ ict. c 95, 90 (iB6r), previous acts wmo repealed, and 
penal serritudo for life, or not less tlian thu’C years, or 
imprisonment not exceoiling two years, substituted. 

S:ACRI>STAiV, mk' rint’tan (Lat., Sarra, 
sacrod things). — A name (from which thi‘ word 
bcxtoii is (lonvcd) apjilied to a person chaigcd 
with the caro of n church ; he is, liowcver, under 
the px^est of the church, nnd, in the Botnan 
Catholic Church, often a clerk in minor orders. 

SAORLSTY. mk' -rh<'ti/,—Tl\Q namo given to 
an apaitmont attached to a Hmrch, in wJiich the 
sacrod objects used in public woislii^i are kqit ; 
the clergy also meet hero to prepaie tor tho cere- 
monies in which they are about to engage in the 
church. 

SADDUCEES, sad'-du-Sfea (Gr., zaddou- 
lYiim).-~Ono of the principal of tho .L*wish sects 
in the time of Christ. It is said to have been 
founded by Sadoo, a disciple of Antigonus Sochos, 
president of the Banhedrim at derusalem, and 
teacher of the law in the principal divinity school 
of that city. This systomwas a natural reaction 
from the doctrines of tho Pljariseea. latter 
were enamoured with forms and ceremonies, 
the other despised and contemned tliem. They 
denied the existence of any spiritual beirg.s ex- 
cept God, maintained that there was no resur- 
rection, and that tho soul died with tho body ; 
hence that there could bo no rewards and ]>Ufdrth- 
meiits bcYond this life. They rejected the tra- 
ditions of the Pharisees, an<l accoiding to some, 
they rejected also all tho book.s of the Old Testa- 
ment, with the exception of the Pentateuch. 
They denied the providence of Goil, and held 
that men were left to pursue their own courses 
without any divine interference. Though thus 
opposed to the Pharisees, they were equally 
opiKJsed to the doctrines of our Saviour. They 
were less numerous and popular than the Phari- 
sees, and seem for the most part to have com- 
1 prised men of wealth and station. 
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SAFE-CONDUCT, saif’hm'-dukt. — A con- 
voy or ’feuard granted by sovereign authority to 
certain persona to enable tliein to pass through 
certain places unmolested. In most cases, pass- 
ports have now superseded special safc-comlucls. 
They are sometimes given by judges to delin- 
quents to enable tiicm to act in tiieir affairs, while 
in Ciermany they are Rometiines given to onablo 
an accused j>erson to defend hunflolf without 
having the di.sadvantagos a prosecution. 

SAINTS, SATNTkS DAYS, mints (Lat.. 

mnetiy holy persons), — Is applied by the Church 
to persons wi»o have been clistinguisbed for 
their pious and holy lives. The apostles, 
in tliejr epistles, use iho woid simply for all 
baptised believers, that is for all thivistians. 
Early in the history of the Cliristiaii church, 
pei'Kous eminent for thdr holiiiohs or ]»iety 
came to bo regarded witli gieat veiicratiou, 
and their memory cheriduMl after their death; 
and tliese came in an oHi)ociul manner to be 
diguilied with the nam(' of saints. Hence, days 
came to be observed in honour of them ; and in 
course of time it came to ho the custom to ask 
their prayers and intcrec^siniis with the Deity in 
favour of the living. Tins ima cased to such an 
extent, that in the 9th century the Church (Ic- 
claired that no departed Christian should bo con- 
Hidorcd as a saint to whom prayers might bo 
nddies.sed until the Church had proiiouiici d him 
worthy of that lioiionr. Acconling to the 
doctrines of the llomun OathuUe Cluiich, “the 
name of saints in given to a poison who is not 
only much attached to tlio worship of the true 
Coil, but who is exempt from every considerable 
vice, and who practises the Christum virtues in 
an e>udteihdegrei! ; and as the bliss of heaven is 
the certain reward of such a life, wc often under- 
stand by .saints those who enjoy eternal felicity. 
When iJio Church is convinced that an individual 
lias led such a holy and jmro life, wJieii God has 
deigned to attest it by miroclea, it places him 
among the number*of the saints by a decree of 
c^monization, and autlioiizes the faithful to 
render him public worship.” {Scf C.vnonizaTION, 
Invocation of Kaints, Bo ja.anj Jim's.) 

SAINT STMONfANS. saint si^mo'-ne-anz. 
— ^The followers of Claude ilonri, Count do St. 
Simon, a descendant of one ut the most illustri- 
ous families of France, claiming connection with 
the Kmperor Charlemagne. From his youth ho 
hntl entertained ideas of greatness, bub without 
any settled purpose ; and, after some time spent 
in theamy, neimrsucd various unsettled wander- 
ings in FWnco and Sfiain. At lengUi he camo to 
the conclusion that something must bo done for 
** tho advancement of human civilization ; ” and 
accordingly, when near the age of forty, he 
commenced a ten years’ course of study, in order 
to put hiipself thoroughly abreast of tho know- 
ledge of his time, lie attended classes and 
lectures, established at his house assemblages of 
the l^rned and scientific, assuming the position 
of generalfaer, an^l employing thorn as his workers 
in the Foteral details. Further, in oi-dcr to 
understand humanity in its every phase, he gave 
himself op' to all manner of self-indulgence. All 
the appliances of science and art were laid under 
contribution in or<ler to the gratification of 
pleasure or the production of pain. He practised 
all the vices, alternating them in proper scientifio 
rotation with thetr several virtues. Ho courted 
contagious diseases and physical suffering, and 


even, on a later occasion,, attempted to commit 
suicide, but only succeeded in blowing out one 
of his eyes. Poverty at length stared him in the 
face, and be was glad to accept a clerkship at 
,fc4o a year ; but his genius still beckoned him on, 
and in 1812 ho gave to the world his first publi- 
cation, “ Letters from an Inhabitant of Geneva 
to his Contemporaries.” This was followed by 
vaiious others, expdUuding Ins system ; his last 
and principal work being the “Nouveau Ohristi- 
anismo,” published after bis death in 1825. Ho 
regarded Christianity as progressive. First camo 
Catholicism, next Prott'stautism, and lastly St. 
BimoniaiiiRm. Tho basis of his system was tho 
great Christian maxim, “Love one another.” 
“ Moses had promised it to men, Jesus Christ b^d 
prepared it, and Ht. Simon realized it.” His aim 
was the rapid amelioration, physical and inoial, 
of the condition of tho poor lunl most numerous 
class of socii'ty. To effect this, every one was to 
have a vocation according to his capacity, and 
every cajiacity a rocompenso according to its 
works. It was a religion in which all things 
were to bo subservient to one suiirome heaxl — 
himself, and after him the ablest of bis diRci]>lcs. 
Property, and all other conflicting institutions, 
weio to be abolished, and nothing was to iiiterfeio 
with the will of tho father or supreme leader, 
whose authority was thus great and absolulo. 
The .abolition of competition, and the organiza- 
tion of labour on such a more fitting and i Ifcrtivc 
scale as the superior wisdom of the iiriesthood 
wouhi naturally suggest, was a portion of the 
system. Tlie transmission of projierty as well as 
of offices was to be abolislied; industiy was to 
bo regulated iji obedience to a sclf-oonstitut< (l 
authority, and its advantagtjs portioned out m 
the ratio of merit. The unholy bund of matri- 
mony was to be abolislied, and there was to bo 
substituted for its restraints obedionco to tho 
sacred instincts of inclination, as directed by tho 
uuerring wisdom of tho Supremo Fatlier. 'J'he 
empire of soeb ty was to bo substituted for that 
of tho family. Among the disciidcw of St. 
Simon were Olinde liodrigues, Augustin Thierry, 
Auguste Comte, Hazard, and Enfantin. On tlio 
death of St. Simon, Bazard announced himself as 
his .succcs^iTt', and in a short time collected a 
nnmbcr of adherouta, who formed themBclves 
into a society, auil ilwelt together in tlie Kuo 
Miirsigny. They started a weekly journal-- 
L'Ortfonisalatr, and soon after gained an able 
coailjutor in Pierre Leroux, editor of Le Ofohe 
newspaper. A schism afterwards occurred among 
the leaders as to certain points of doctrine, and 
a number of tho society seceded. A government 
jirosecution led to the dissolution of the society 
in the Hue Morsigny, and Lc Qlcbe became ex- 
tinct. Enfantin and about forty others retired 
to a country liouso in the neighhoarhood of Rtris, 
and instituted a sort of monastery ; but thia 
establishment was broken up, and the inmate.*!, 
dispersed, by public prosecution, in 1835, ami 
since that time St. Sirafiniamsm has boon virtu- 
ally extinct. ^ 

SAIVAS^ * 9 a^-vah 9 , — In India, votaricji of 
the god Siva. They form one of its three groat, 
dixdsions of sects in that Country. ($€e Hrsixio 
RKLroioN.) 

SALE, mil (Sax., saf).— Is the net of selling; 
that transaction by which the ownership of pm- 

r fcy is transferred from one person to anotner, 
confildeiatioii of a money payment made by 
tho buyer to th^ aeller. If it be a commutation 
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of goods for goods, it is moro prornirly nn cx* 
chiungo. In order to pfcscrvo the validity of a sale, 
it is necessary that the paities act in good faith ; 
for it is a maxim in law, that frand vitiates all 
contiticts. Keither is a sale valnl if the snhjcct 
matter of it is illegal or prohibitc<l, or if an 
osaential part of it involves an illegal act. In 
order to con'<titutc a sale, tlie consent of each of 
the mrties is required ; and henco each most bo 
legally qualified to cohsent. {See Bargain and 
tiAtK.) 

SALE, BILL OP. {See Bill of Salk.) 
SALIC, on SALIQUE LAW, eal'-ik (Ut., 

7ex Salim), — la an ancient fundainental law of 
France, siipp<Lsed to have been mado by Thara- 
inond or Clovis, in virtue of which, daughters 
vrere excluded from tho inheritance, and sons 
alone considered capable of succeeding to it. 
'Die term moat probably is taken from tho mime 
of the ancient Franks, — Sail, or 8alici, so called 
from Sala, a river of ancient Germany. Tlie 
Salic law is said tq have been made for the Salic 
landn, which were given to the Salic Franks w'ho 
settled in Gaul, and field their lands upon con- 
<Ution of tin ir personal service iu war. It was, 
how'cvcr, exteiuled even to the throne ; and from 
the earliest periods of the French monarchy, no 
princoas suucoeded to the throne, except by 
fo.'co of f-oino law differeut from the ordinary 
usage. The Salle law was first alleged against 
ivlward HI. of England, in his contests with 
Philip VI. about tlie Freucli throne, and has con- 
tinued in force since that time. 

SALVAGE, --Tn Mercantilo Law, is 

an allowance made to persons other than the 
crow, by whom ships or good-i have been saved 
fiom tlie feoa, fire, jiirates, or entTiiies. The 
ollicers and crew of a ship cannot elaim salvage 
in respect of services rendered to it, unless, 
iiulecd, their duty to its owueis ha<l ceased by 
the. masstcr’.s botu'i fitlf abandoimiont of it at sea, 
iviLliouD hopu or recovery. 'No tixc<I positive 
rule or rate i.s laid down fixing tho amount of 
salvage, hub tho general iirinciple is, that a 
reasOnablo compcn.safcion be mado. The in- 
gredients that are to bo taken into account in 
detei’miriing the amount of salvagS arc — (t)en- 
terpiise in the salvors in going out in tempestuous 
weather to assist a vessel in diskress, risking 
their own lives to save their fellow- creatures, 
ami to rescue tho property of their fellow- 
subjects; (3) tho degree of <langer and distress 
from whicn the property is rescued, and whether 
it was in imminent peril and almost certainly 
lost, if not at tho time rescued and proserveil ; 

(3) tho degree of labour and skill vifhioh tha 
salvors incur and display, and, the time occupied; 

(4) the value. Where all those circumstances 
concur, a largo and liberal reward ought to be 
given; but where none, or scarcely any, take 
place, the compensation can hardly be deno- 
minated a salvage compensation ; it is little 
more than a mere remuneration for labour. 
“Looking to tho current decisions, it will he 
found tliat H (the amount of aalva^) ia rttrely 
less than one-third or more than one-half of the 
property saved, unless the services have been 
very »»eonsiderable, or the amount of the pro- 
perty has been vc^ great.” Sometimes, how- 
ever, a fifth, Sixth, or tenth only has been 
awarded. By the eommofi law ol En^and, the 
salvor is entitled to retain possession of the 
goods aavea until the prefer oompefisatieo is 


made to him for his trouble. Acts* 3 and 4 \'ic. 
c. '15. and 17 and iS Vie. c. ro{, ;;ivo jurisdiction 
to the High Gouvt of Admiralty to decide upon 
all claims relating to .salvage. Ily the latt<'r ol 
these Acts, a Miriety of ve.^uhitious nrc mado 
respecting wrecks and salvage, and the llonid of 
Trade is anthori/od to appoint rc'ceivers of wieefc 
fur imrkiculur districts, wliosc duty it in tho 
case of any vessel .stranded or in di^t^c^s on 
shore, to proceeillo the place and take conimainl 
of all persons preaen I, and issue sueli diiection« 
asshouhl be thought fit ; and any person wilfully 
disobejdng such dircclious torfeite a suin of 
All cargo and oilier articles bidongnig to a vessel 
in di'.tre.ss tliat may be washed on bhure arc to 
bo delivered to him. 

Salvage Corps.— In 1P65, Messrs. RtM-kor and I/O 
Maitre submitted to the various tnsui.mce a 

bclieme for the formation of a .“salvage corpw. Jn tho 
folloNviug year it w.as iliMmhd to oigaui/e a brigade, to 
consist of ono suiioriMt/'iideiit, five foremen, thirty 
permanent, men, anti .dAty aitvillavieg. This corps has 
been iu exlstonee over since. 

SALVATION, ml raC-nhun. ™In genfinl, 

denotes dcliverunco from Koino great ovil or 
dangt'r. Thus G oil’s conducting the iHiaeJiiea 
tlmn gh the llml 8ca, and delivering them out of 
the lands of tlie, IMiilistines, is tailed a gieat 
salvation. In Heligion, is the saving of man li oin 
sin, and frmn future ]ninishmeiit, {See tlio 
names of various sects, Ac.) 

SAMUEL, BOOKS OF,-— -Arc two of tho 
canonical books of the Old Tebtament, called 
after the prophet Hamuel, their reputed author, 
'riiey wore anciently retkoued as ono book l»y 
the Jews, tho present division into two being 
derived from the Heptungint and Vulgnti*. 
Various attempts have been mado to dctenium 
the age and authorship of these books, with moro 
or less of prqhahility. The common oiumon, 
fouiicfed on i Ohron. xxix. 29 (“ Now the acts of 
David tho king, first and last, liohuld they luo 
written in the book of Bamjuel the seer, and in 
the book of Nathan tho propnet, and in the huok 
of Gad tho seer ”), is that the first twenty-four 
chapters were written by Harnuol bimRclf, and 
tho remainder by Nathan and Gad. There is no 
rca.son to believe, however, that those doeumenta 
were identical withilio pieaent books of Samuel. 
From Samuel and Kings, being somotiines called 
the four books of Kings, Jahn is of opinion that 
they were all written by tho same person, and at 
,a date so recent as the thirtieth year of the. Hahy 
lonish captivity. This hypotliesis, however, will 
not stand the test of ‘criticism. Tho langiuigo 
and style of the books are very different, denot- 
ing different periods and different authors. The 
boc*kB of Samuel bear the impress of a hoary ago 
in their language, allusions, and mode of compo- 
sition. The insertion of odes and snatches uf 
poetry, to enliven and verify the narrative, is 
common to them with the Fentatouch. They 
appear to have been made uj) from documonts 
contemporary, or nearly j'.o, witli the events ti> 
which they refer, and wt ought into their pre>ecnt 
form by some later hand. Some portions are 
more fully detailed and warmly coloured than 
others, and tho minute nod vivid sketches with 
which they almund jwovc that their author 
speaks what he knows, and testifies what he ban 
seen. With resficct to tl.e person who compih d 
and brought them togethcrin their piescnt form, 
all that can bo affirmed with probability is that 
he lived not long after thq time of David. The 
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hiHtorical chamctcr of the boolcB is abundantly i 
supported both by external and intei nal evidence. i 
I'oitiotis 6f them are quoted or referred to in the i 
Now Testament, and allusions to them also | 
occur in the book of Psalms, to which they often ! 
furinsh histoiical illustration. Much has been ! 
made of diBcrepancics and contradictory state- 
ments that arc said to occur in these books- 
Many of these are not coniradictions. Several 
of the older ol)jectionB of Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Simon, and Lc CUrc, are satisfactorily disposed 
of by Oaipzoviu.s ; the more recent by Jlaveruick, 
Kcil, Hengstenboig, and Dr. Davidson. Grant- 1 
iiig that some remain, neitlicr the inspiration of 
tlio coiripiler, nor the credibility of the general 
history, is ruinously affected. Discrepancies in 
minor matters of ehr(»nology and small points of j 
history are of little moment. In these books we 
have biographies of Haimul, Saul, and David. 
The whole time occupied being 152 yciara. 

BA N CT J FO AT ION, sank'-tif-e kai'-sh nn 
(Lat., mnetus^ holy, and facio^ I make).— Is the 
woik of the Holy on tho'soulof the re- 

generate man, by wlm.Li it is made “meet for 
tile iiihentance of the saints in light.” It is to 
be carefully distinguished from justification, 
which ia the divine pardon and acceptance of the 
sinner. It is the i»rogreBsive conformity of the 
heart and life of the Christian man to the will 
of Cod from his justification to his final salvation. 

BANCTUAHIES, nank'-tu-a-rcfr (Lat., 
mnetas^ holy). — Among the ancient . Jews, n 
sanctuary was the innermost chamber of the 
tabernacle, afterwards of the temple, in which 
was kept the ark of the covenant, and was never 
entered, oxcejit by the lugli-priesfc once n year. 
It WMS also called the Holy of Holies. In the 
Chris tisn chinch, the bema or innoi portion of 
tJie clnu'ch, immediately round the altar, was 
called the saiictuaiy. From the sacred character 
of the churches and from cho rising power of the 
clergy, they came to bo resorted to as asylums by 
fugiuve.s from the hands of justice, and after- 
wards ccitaiu churclics were set apart specially 
for that purpose, and were termed sanctuaries. 
The gross abuses to which this system gave rise, 
ns tending entirely to defeat the ends of justice, 
led to its abolition in all Protestant countries, 
and it has also fallen into disuse in most of the 
lioman Catholic states. Formerly in Fngland a 
person accused of any crime (exco)»t treason and 
sacrilege), if lie tied to any church or churchyard, 
and within forty days aher went in sackcloth 
and confessed himself guilty before the coroner, 
am]l.thoreupou took the oath that he abjured the 
realm and would depart from thence forthwith, 
he saved his life, but forfeited his goods and 
chattels. Hy 27 Hen. VIll. c. iq, and 33 Hen, 
VIIL c. 12, the immunities of these privileged 
places wore very much abridged ; and by 21 Jac. I. 
0. 28, all privilege of sanctuary and abjuration, 
consequent thereupon, is utterly taken away and 
abolished. 

SANDEMANIANS. {See Gr.AssiTEs.) 
SANHEDRIM, on SANHEDRIN, ^an'- 
hc-dnm (Or., mnedrion, a council or assembly). 
—The ^aKitie given by^ the Jews to the great 
oounciLof the nation, instituted in the time of 
the Maccabees, and comj^osed of soventy-two 
members. Moses, indeed, established in the 
wildevuess an institution composed of seventy- 
two members, whose functions are commonly 
believed to hav^e been of a judicial nature ; but this 


is supposed not to have been of long continuance, 
as we nave no further account of it in the Old Tes- 
tament. The members who were admitted to a 
seat in the Sanhedrim were — i. the chief priests ; 
2. elders, that is, the princes of tribes and heads 
of families; and 3. scribes or men of learning. 
Of the latter two classes, those only had a seat 
who were elected or nominated by the ruling 
executive authority. The high-priest generally 
filled tile office of presVleut ; besides whom there 
was a vice-president, who sat on his right hand, 
and according to some, a second vice-president, 
who sat on his left hand. The other members 
sat in such a way as to form a semicircle. Ao- 
conling to the Talrniulists, they assembled in a 
chamber within the precincts of the temple ; 
but according to Josephus, it was in a room on 
the cast side of Mount Zion, not far from the 
temple ; anil at the trial of Christ we road that 
they assembled in the high-priest’s house. The 
authority of this council was very extensive. It 
decided on all the great affairs of tho nation, and 
it was also a court of appeal from inferior tribu- 
nals. The right of judging in capital cases and 
pronouncing sentence of death belonged to this 
couit alone. In tho time of Christ, its power 
had been much limited by the interference of the 
Homans. It still retained the right of passing 
sentence of death, but tlic power of executing it 
rested with the Homan procurator. 

SATAN, sai'-tnrt . — A Hebrew term, meaning 
enemy or adviTsary, and is used in several in- 
stances in this sense in the Old Testanu nt. Gene 
rally, however, it is applied to tho devil, as being 
the groat adversary and enemy of mankind. 

SCAPULAR, OR SCAPULARY,..4'n;/ M- 

lar . — A part of the monastic dross worn upon the 
shoulders. It consists usually of a long strip ot 
material, the centre being placed over tho head, 
one flap hanging down in front, and the other on 
the back. 

SCANDAL, (Lat., srnndalnm ), — 

In I^w, is defined to be “ a disadvant.igoons 
rumour or report, or nn action whereby one is 
atfronted in public.” It is said that formerly no 
actions were Drought for words unless the slander 
were such a?, if true, would endanger tho life 
of the object of it. But too great encouragement 
being thus given to false and malicious elaiidci eis, 
it IS now held that for scandalous words that may 
endanger a man at law, by impeaching him of 
some heinous crimes ; exclude him from .society, 
by charging him with having an infectious dis- 
ease ; impair his trade by calling him bankrupt, 
ami such like, an action on the case may be had 
without proving any particular damage to have 
happened. A7ith regard to words that do not 
thus appear to be injurious, it is necessary to 
aver some particular damage to have been sus- 
tained. If the defendant be able to prove his 
wonls to be true, no action will lie for any words 
of defamation whatever, whether special damage 
has ensued or not ; for the law then deems them 
to be unjustifiable. 

SCEPTICISM, Bkep'-te-aizm (Or., skep^y 
doubt).— Is a term applied to “that negative 
system of philo.sopliy which, by doubting of 
everything beyond tho region of phenomena, 
doubts tho possibility of all apeculation ; ” or, 
according to Sextus Empiricus, it is “ the power 
of opposing in all their contradiction the sen- 
suous representations and the conceptions of the 
mind, and thus to induce perfect suspension of 
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judgment.” The sceptic in general accepts of 
the phenomena of nature as ho finds them, and, 
convinced of the inipossihility of diving beneath 
tho appearances to tho real causes of things, 
rontenta himself with a spirit ot doubt and in- 
ditvcrence. The ten topics of aigumont used in tlie 
schools of the sceptics were : — r. Tliat on account 
of the vjwicty tliat exists in the orgatiism of 
different animal bdtlies, it^is probable that tho 
sainc external object presents different images 
to different animals, and man has no reason for 
assorting that his perceptions are more confOLrni- 
able to the real nature of things than thoso of 
inferior animals. — 2. That even among men 
tht'r© is a great diversity bctU of mind ami body, 
which necessarily occasions a groat variety of 
opinions, every one judging according to his 
particular apprehension, while no one is able to 
detenniiie the real natura of tliihgs. — 3. That 
tho dilferent senses give different )V]j(n'ts of the 
same thing ; and hence bodies may have different 
proi)erties from those which the senses lead us 
to suppose. — 4. That the s-aine thing appears 
<nrt’ercntly according to tlie different disx>osition 
or circuinstanceB of the person who pciceivea it ; 
whence it is im]>o.ssiblo tor anyone man to pro* 
nonneo that hi.s judgmont concerning aiij’^ object 
is agiecablo to nature. — 5. I’liat things as.sume a 
dill* lout aspect according to their distance, 
position, or place, ami no rcasou can ho assignecl 
.viivoneof these aspe«‘ts should agree ivifch tho 
i* d object Tfttlier tlnin the rest — o, That no 
obpujfc oirei.s itself to tho senses which is not so 
connected ainl mixed witli other.s tliut it cannot 
be (listiiu fly sepaiatc'd and examined, -7. That 
objd’ts of sense aiipear exceeiUiigly different 
wht’ii viewed in a compound ami in a decomposed 
Slate, and that it is impos.sible to say which 
api)e!iranco most truly cxpros.ses their real ; 
nature, - 3 . 1 'hat every object^ being always 
vieweil in its r<‘Kition to others, it is impossible 
t * tUTLiinino what it is simply in its own nafcmo. 

n. T I lilt our judgment is liable to uncertainty 
from tho circumstance of frequent or rare occur- 
rence, that which happens every day appearing 
in a very dilferent light from that in which 
1 lie same thing would appear if new. — 10. That 
imuikind are continually led into dilferent con- 
c<'ptions concciinng tlie same thing through «ie 
iullueiiec of custom, law, fabulous talcs, and 
established opinions. On all these grounds they 
held that every human judgment is liable to 
uncertainty, and that wo can only say concern- 
ing anything that it seems to be, not that it is 
what it seems. They likewise maintaiued tliat 
every proposition requires some previous proposi- 
tion to support it, in injifiitum, or supposes some 
axiom which cannot be proved, an<l is therefore 
taken for granted without demonstration ; that 
in argument, the point assumed and that which 
is to be proved may often be alternately used in 
lach other’s place, both being ecjually uncertain ; 
ind, lastly, that nothing can be understood by 
tself, as appears from tho endless disputes of 
linlosophera concerning the nature of things, nor 
>y means of something else* whilst itself remains 
inknown. This perpetual uncertainty and in- 
lecision on every (loint, this entire abnegation of 
nan’s proudest faculty, reason, is contrary to 
ho manifest purjioses which man has to serve 
pon earth, and but little accords with the 
rodigiou.s activity and creative power of the 
lind. The most celebrated thinkert, if we may 
i call them, A of this class in ancient times, 
ere Pyrrho, Tlmon, (Enesidemus, and Sextus 


Empiricus ; in modern iiuu ». iVivui ITume. 
Tho scepticism of Hume was bey < aid all doubt 
the moKt thorough and wide i. aching that 
philosophy had yofc witnessed, lie shuts with 
the popular theory of ev]»eiionoe, ami jMoeecds 
witli surprising coolness to )u>\v down every 
iiitollectual principle for which hi-i ilu iuy was 
incapable of accounting. In open in 

candid staloment, and in solid lutack, the 
Scottish sceptic is gr^'iitly in mlvaucc of Im 
Greek predecessors. Tlio Bceidieisin of Uumw 
called forth a host of assailants, and it has more or 
less iiiflueiioed philosophical thought and opinion 
since that time, more jiai tieiihiily in the la.si'S of 
Reid, Stewart, and il.imilton in ^coLhiml ; of 
Royer, (-ollanl, doulfroy, ninl Cousin in hhiim o ; 
and of Kiuit, Fichte, Hegol, and Helielliiig in 
Germany. • 

SCHISM, {Si:m (Gr., Sf'hinvut, a vent). - In 
its literal signilieation, di notes a unt or iiipture 
in nil object, or, liguiatively, a diiersity of 
ojuiuon among poisons const itniing ouo body. 
In its Common accept.ition, however, it is nsod 
in the sense of sejiaratiou, more particularly a 
separation or division anumg persons of tlie same 
religion or faith. Among eeelesiastieul writei'M, 
the great schism of the \\'est is that which 
happened after the deatb of t Gregory Kt. (1378), 
when Urban VI. and Olement Vll. were set 
up as rival ]>opcs. It coiutnued for nearly 
forty ycai.s, till the council ot Constance elected 
Martin V. 

SCIRE FACIAS, St' TP flfs' (IaI., 

give notice). - In J^aw, i.s a judicial writ, duecimg 
tho sheriff to give notice to n i>arty to show 
cause to the court wlicnco it issues, why exocu- 
tion of a judgment ]>osBed should not he made 
out. In some cases, however, it is an original 
and indcpemlont pioceeding, as where used for 
icpcaliTig a jsitent. Its usig Ikavi ver, is much 
more oontirnui now tluvn fonnerly, being sup- 
idanted by what is tt'rmed a writ of n/'/t’or in 
all case.H in which it becomes necessary to revive 
a judgment by reason either of lapse of tiirm or 
cli.'ingeof p.'irties. It is still, howt'ver, the proper 
writ in Several other cases of a like kuul, to 
which a writ of revivor would not apply ; as that 
of jirocceding against hail on their recogni^tanco, 
or for restitution after a reversal in oror. 

SCOTLAND, OHUIlCir OF.-According 
to some historians, the gospel was introduced 
into ijcotland by the Culdees as early us the and 
or 3rd centuries. Persecuted by the savagi' 
peojilc among whom they came, they took refuge 
on the small island of Iona, off the west coast, 

I which attorwards became a centre of missionary 
! labours among the Piets, Scots, and Irish. 
Romanism, however, suhsoqucntly came to gain 
ground in the country, /ind after a struggle ot 
some centuries, the Ouldoes finally disappear 
about tho 12th century. {Nifc Ouli 3KKS). Though 
again and again the Scotti.sh clergy asserted their 
independence in disputes with the Roman see, 
long before the time of tho Reformation, they 
were sunk into the deepest subserviency to that 
power, and the people steeped in tho rleepest 
^norance and superstition. The wealth and 
corruptions of the church, says Dr. M'Crie. in 
his ** Life of Knox,” had grown to a gT<iater 
height in Scotland than in any other nation with- 
in the pale 'of tho Western church. 

History. — Henry VJIt., having seceded from the 
Church of Rome, used hia Influence with bi'< nephew, 
James V, of j::kiotland, to break off alt connection with 
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that clnircli. It vai arranged that Jamca should 
luarry Henry’s daughter; but Heaton and 

the priests seeured bis marriage with the daughter of 
the French king. The flr.«t Scotti.^li martyr in the 
cause of the llt'formed Church was Patrick Hamilton, 
a nohle and godly youth, cousin of James V. While 
travelling on the Continent, heliad become acquainted 
with thy principles of the Jieforniallon, and had taken 
counsel with Luther and MchuicLhon ut Wittenberg. 
On his return to Scotland, ho proclailued the new 
doctrines, and through the inlluonce of (‘ardinal 
Heaton, he was eondbinned for In rcay, arnl burnt at 
8t. Andrew's, aSth IVbniary, iv.>8, atthcagoof twenty- 
four. A bitter persecution en -med, and other victims 
followed, but the cau-soof the Refounation continued 
to spread ; for, as one of the bystandors said, “the 
reck (smoke) of Patrick jrainilton H lire infected as 
many as it blow upon." On the de.ath of James V., 
llainiUon, Earl of Arran, was elected regent during 
the (pjoen’s minonty, ^id Was at iir'it. weJl disposed to 
the Kefovrners. An “ct was passed, allowing the 
Scriptures to be re.ad In English, and a treaty was con- 
cluded with iJeniy VIIT. tor effecting a marriage bo- 
tw can hib son Edward and the infant queen. A change, 
however, sudihuily took place, tlic treaty was broken 
off, and the young (luet n given in nrxrrhigo to the 
dauphin of Erance, Heaton and tlm pne.sta were again 
in power, and the persecution laged afresh. The 
c.u'dinars last victim w-is (.'eorge Wishart, a gentle- 
man of family, who perished at the stake in 8t. 
Andrews, vnd March, 1^46. A few inonlh.s later, a 
body of ftonsplratnrs contrived to take poases.slon of 
the castle, and Ihe canlinal was {lut to death. The 
<*onspirat<jrb hold the castle for some time, but were at 
length obliged to surrender to a French armament, 
and were taken to Eranco. Aniuiig those who wore 
thus can led away w'as John Knox, although notone 
«t the cousplratora. Knox resided tor aome time at 
tJoneva, wliere, in the society of Calvin, his principles 
were strengthened, tie still maintained a cotre.spond- 
ence with the leaders at home, and in 1537 a bond or 
covenant was drawn aixl signed liy a number of the 
lords and gentry, pledging themselves to stand by each 
otlier in defeiw'*' of tlie principles of the Reformation. 
Those were afterwards known as tlie “ 1 ord.s of tho 
l/Oiigregation. ' in i3SQi Knox returned to Scotland, 
and the enthusiasm of the people could no longer 
be restrained It broke out, in opposition to the 
admonitions uf Knox and others, in acts of violence. 
On the ifct August, 15^0, a parliamont was held at 
Edinburgh, and a oonfeHsIon of faitli, drawn up by 
Jvnox and others, laid before it, and declared to be 
tho standard of tho national faith in Scotland. Other 
Acts were passed, abolishing the power and Jurisdiction 
of the pope iU Scotland, repe.alitig all Acts made in 
favour of the Church and agaiustthe Uaformatiun.and 
ordaining that all who said mass, or were present at 
tho celebration of it, should be punisiied. The first 
General Assembly of the Church of .Scotland met on 
the -lotli December, xsfk^, and conslaleil of only twelve 
ministers and thirty lay members. In 1367, it had in- 
creased to 357 ordained ministers, 151 exhorters, and 
455 readers. Immediately after the meeting uf the 
first as'^emidy, Kuox and five other ministers drew up 
the “ First Hook of Discipline," containing the prln- 
clplea of tho Church of iicotland, widcli was aiiproved 
by *Vo General A.ssombly and the Privy Counuil. It 
was modified in seme respects by the “ Second Hook of 
Discipline,'’ of 157$, which was ratified by Parliament 
in 1592. and still eoniinues to be received as an autho- 
rity In the t hurch, D'bunn.iNs:, Hooks or ) Tho 
deiiositlon of Mary was favourable to the Refoi mation. 
The young king was crowned, and the Earl of Murray, 
a Prutestaut, w-as a{>pointe<l regent. The General Aa- 
aeraldy expressed lU determination to supiiort the 
lords hostllsr to the queen ; and the parliament which 
luet in 1567 re|>e»led the Acts of Mary in favour of 
poiMry, and declared tlie Prote^itant Church to he the 
only true and holy church of Jesus Christ witidn the 
realm," From this time the Protestant religion, 
though It {fasified through many conflicts, was firmly 
establlalied, and the Reformation was compiete. John 
Knox expired on the 30th of November. 1573, and after 
Ills death a long straggle of a quarter of a century took 
place — the court and the old nobility attempting the 
establishment of episcopacy against the remonstrances j 


and middle classes. In 1580, the General Assembly 
passed an Act for the abolition of episcopacy; while 
the “ Second Hook of Discipline” declared the govern- 
ment of the Church to be by kirk-seasions, presbyteries, 
synod.s, and geueral assemblies. James VI., on his 
accession to the English throne, gave vent to his 
natural preference for episcopacy, which was at lengtli 
fully established in Scotland. After the death of 
James, in 1626, tho spirit of the burghers and middle- 
class to revive ; tho prelates were odious and 

the nobility unpopulai*; while the courageous suffer- 
ings of the persecuted ministers gained their esteem. 
Charles I. followed in the footsteps of his father, and 
was at no pains to conceal his contempt for Presby- 
terianism. In 1637, a liturgy was drawn up for rao 
use of public worship, and on its introduction in 
Edinburgh a violent tumult broke out, which in a few 
days spread all over Scotland. A kind of provisional 
government was formed at Edinburgh, called tho 
Four Tables or Houses, of tho nobility, gentry, bur- 
gesses, and ministry rd^pectively, pletlging them- 
selves to support the ancient doctrine and discipline 
of the Church, and declaring the recent innovations 
to be entirely contrary thereto. A general assembly 
was soon after held, w'hich deposed tho bishops and 
declared episcopacy to be abolished in the kingdom. 
In delegates were sunt by the Church of Scotland 
[ to the assembly of divines at Westmin.ster ; and In 
1647 hu Confession of Faith, and larger and shorter 
catechisms, prepared by the Westminster Assembly, 
were approvetl and ratified by act of the General 
Assembly, and subsequently by act of parliament in 
164(7, and again in 1690. These still continue to be 
the nutliorativi* standards of doctrine in the Church. 
During the Supremacy of Cromwell, the Church of 
Scotlaml enjoyed full liberty, except that the General 
A&sembly wa-s not allowed to meet ; but qn the resto- 
ration of <‘harles II., episcopacy wa.s re-enacted, pres- 
byteries W'ero iirohihitcd from meeting, and sumo 
hundreds of ministers wcio driven from their charges. 
{See Covena 7IT1.RS ) After the accession of Willi.im 
and Maiy, the Presbyterian form of government was 
restoreii, and prelacv declared to be contrary to the 
principles of tlie Church of Scotland. Tlie Act of 
Sccuiity passed in 1707 declared presbyturians to bo 
“ the only goveninu'nt of the Church within the 
kingdom of Scotland;’’ and in 1712 the Patronage 
Act became law, by which .the rights of lay patrons 
were restored. This last has been the cause of fre- 
quent disturbances in the Church, and given rise to 
several secessions ' After the Revolution, two parties 
arose gradiuvlly within the Chui-ch, the one distin- 
guished for their attachment to popular interests and 
liberties, and regarded by their opponents as iucliuud 
to Aalinoralanism ; the other characterized by 
moderate vlgws, supporting the Interests of the higher 
ciMses, and in favour of lay patronage. The ‘ ‘ M arrow 
Controversy” which raged with great acrimony for 
some time, took its rise in the rupubUcation of an ohl 
English work of Calvinistic theology. It was regarded 
as evangelical by the popular party, and Antinomian 
by the moderates. The latter party were the more 
numerous, and obtained the mastery. They strictly 
prohibited all ministers from recommending the said 
book, “ either by preacliing. writing, or printing,” and 
enjoined and required them to warn and exhort their 
{leople not to read or use the same. A dispute regard- 
ing the settlement of a minister at Kinross against the 
wishes of tho parishioners called forth remonstrances 
from strv'cral of the clergy ; and the Rev. Ebenezer 
Erekitie having in a sermon before the synod of Fife 
denounced the corruption of tho Church, was sen- 
tenced to a rebuke for his conduct, and with three 
other brethren i>rotestcd and left the Church In ■ 733. 
This gave rise tu the formation of the Secession 
Church. In 1752, the Rev. Thomas Gillespie was 
deposed for contumaqy in refusing to assist in the 
ordination of an ' unacceptable presentee at Inver- 
kelthing, and the Relief Church arose in conseejuence. 
These two secession bcMlies united together Ih 1847, 
and became the United Preobyterian Church. (The 
events which led to the “ DisrupUoo ” of 1843 have 
been already noticed at length, under the head Funs 
Church.) According to the census of 1851, the eatab- 
lished church had 1,183 pWes of worship in Scotland, 
with 767,080 sittinga, and the attendance was, morning 
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late years, the work of clmrch ej^teufiion has bean i 
carried on with great zeal and energy, ami a number ! 
of new churches have been built. According to Sir 
James Oraliam's act, any chapel nf case or quoad wTtnr 
church may be laised to all the privileges of a paiish 
clmrcli oil the concurreruie of a majority of the heritors, 
when competent cnduvi'ineut has been secured. The 
subject was taken up «ith great zeal by the late Pro- 
feSHOr Eobertson, of ICdinburgh, and to Ids labours it 
is mainly owing that tlie large aum of about £400,000 
lias been collected for the ondu«i'inent of such cliurchea. 
(The coustilutlon and government have already been 
noticed under PRjasaYTKitiANJSM ; and the doctrinal 
standardn aie simnly the Westuiin.ster Confesbiou of 
Paitii.) Jn some acts of asbciuhly, the larger and 
shorter catechism receive e<icleaiastic,il aanction . an«l 
there are also the Fust and Second Hooka of Dlsi ipline, 
though the exact amount of authority due to tlicsy 
latter documents has .sometiiiicH been matter of dla- 
jmte. Til 1707, the form of process fortho regulation of 
disoipline l>otame the Jaw of the church, ('andidates 
for the ortlcu of the ministry arc requhod to attend all 
the classes necessary to obtain the ilcgreo of M.A., at 
one of the Scotch universilles, and uIj'o to nltcud a 
theological course extending over four Kca.sious. 

SORTBE, Hkribc (Ijut., srnloy I write). — A 
word frci^ucntly used in Scripture and in various 
Bigrnfieationfl. In its onj^inal signiflcatiou it 
dmiotc'S a writer, and wns tirst ap)»liod to an 
of nicer of the king answering to our Secretary of 
State. It came afterwards to ho applied to sucli 
fts were skilled in the use of the pen, and then 
simply n Icainod man, or one learned in the 
Jewish Scriptures. In New Testament times, 
the sciihea were a numerous dafiw, and were 
g'MKTally of the tube of Levi. They were the 

doctors of the law,*’ whoso ofTieo was to explain 
the law. and a number of them had seats in the 
(Sauliuliim. 

SCRIPTURE, f'.h'ip'diilier (Lat., scriptura, 
a writing). — Denotes, in its li total sense, anything 
written, but is commonly applied by way of 
eminence to the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, as being tlio most important of all 
writings. They are frequently called the aacred 
or holy Sciipture.s, from the , character of the 
<loctriiies which they teach. (See Bible.) 

SEARCH, RIGHT OF, (Fr., ch^- 

Witr, to seek)— In the Uaw of Nations, is the 
right of belligerents, during war, to visit apd 
nearch the vessels of neutrals for cdhtrab,and» of 
w^ar. Some powerful nations have, at different 
times, refused to submit to ilii.s search ; but all 
the highest authorities u])on the law of nations 
acknowledge the light in time of war, as resting 
on sound principles of public jurisjirudencc, and 
upon the institutes and iiractico of all great 
inaritimo po#crs. The duty of self-preservation 
l?ivos belligerent nations this right ; and as the 
law now stands, a neutral vessel refusing to be 
searched would, from that proceeding alone, be 
condemned as a lawful pri«:c. The right of 
search, however, is confined to private merchant 
vessels, and does not apply to public ships of 
■war. The exercise of this right must also bo con- 
ducted with due carorand regard to the^ rights 
and safety of the vessels. A neutral is bound 
not only to submit to seaich, but to have his 
vessel (luly famished witfi the necessary docu- 
ments to support her neutral character^ the 
want of which is a strong presumptive evidence 
ngainst the shin’s neutrality, and the spoliation 
OT them a still stronger presumption. There 
may be oases in which the master of a neutral 
ahi^ may be warranted in defending himself 
against extreme violence threatened by a cruiser 
grossly abusidg his commission ; but» except in 


extreme cases, no incrcliaut vessel has a right to 
Bay for itholf, iior any aimed vejsjsel for it, that it 
will not submit to visitation or searxdi, or be 
carried into a proximate pmt for jmiioial in- 
quiry. If, upon making the search, the vessel bo 
found employed in contraband trade or in carry- 
ing cncmich property, or troops, or disitaiches, 
she 13 liable to be Uiken and biont;ht in for ad- 
judication ITcfoie a prize court. bStr Fiti/K.) 

SEA RGH-W ARUANT.-a .l«m«cnt, 

procured from a justice ot tho peace, to search 
for stolen goods. 

SEASONS, (Fr, .’fftiwn).— Tho four 

qnaitera of the year : spring, summer, autumn, 
winter. They are cousideied as commeticing 
when tho sun cntcis Aries, C'aiicor, Libia, and 
C-Api icorn, respectively, 'Jlkis, sjnuig eommeiicea 
about the aist of TMaich; suinnuT about the jand 
of June ; autumn about tho r^rd of SuptemlHU ; 
nud winter about the ejrd of December. 

SECRET ALIY, f^fk'-rc-Ui'ir, (Fr. ficn'otairff 
from Lot. srn't fnnti a secret). ■ -Is, strictly, one iii- 
trusted with tho secrets ot liis office or enqdoyer; 
hut more generally he is a pet son ( inj)h»yi'd in a 
public office, w'ho wiites letters, dispatclios, and 
other instniments, by hia master’s orders. 

Secretaries of State. - Are otlicci'^ of the »*rown, who 
have iintler their management and dmjclion the most 
important affairs of the kingdom. The origin of tho 
offico of soeretary of state Is lost in antiquity. I n early 
times, the lord chancellor was tlie king’s chief secTC- 
tary, and had eu'^totly of the king's signet, witli, umler 
him, several clerks, who were called tin* “Icings clerks 
of the signet," A second aeeretary was Out appointod 
in the reign of Henry \TIJ., the two oiheers btdng 
ecjual in authority, and having the like duti".-! , and in 
tho reign of Kdward VI, it appears that there were 
three pvineijml Gccrctarles of state. Jn the relgu of 
.lames T. iliero were two secretaries r>{ state, and 
t lafeiidon s«>.s that they “were not in those day.s 
ofticer.s of that luaenitudo they have l)e('n sinco. Injing 
onlj to'make dispatches at the com In^ion of cointdls, 
not to govern 01 preside m those eonncilh." On tho 
union with Scotland In lyot), a iJiird seerutary of siato 
was appointed for the affairs oMliat country; but in 
17.18 Uu8 officer was discontinued, and then; were again 
only two secretaries of «t.ate, till ip;8, when a third 
was apixiintcd for tho Increasing hustness connected 
with OUT colonicrt. In 178.? this additional secretary 
was abolMied ; but in 1794 the War departmunt wan 
estal>li‘*hed, and a secretary of war appointeii. lu 
i8ot the biisinesB of the colonies w.as transttircil from 
the Home department to Hie secretary at war, who was 
then styled Secrolaryof State for the C'olrjnlea. On 
the conunencement of the Eussian war, 1854, anew 
War department was created, and a fourth secretary of 
state appointed foi this department. A fifth secre- 
tary of state was appointed for Indian affairs in 1B5H, 
when that imssesrion came into the Imnd.^ of the govern- 
nieiit. There Is also a secretary of state for Ireland who 
is usually called secretary to the I/Ord TJeutenant. Ear-h 
of these, witli the exception of the last, is assisted hy 
two under-secretaries of state, nondimtod by himself ; 
the one being usually iiermanont, the other de]>endetjt 
' upon the administration then in iKiwer I’lio sernre- 
taries of state arc members of the privy council and 
have scats In the cabinet, and pereonully attend upon 
the sovereign on all public coi'cmonloi and j^tatu 
occasion.q. 

T/te Home SiiLTe{ary‘s duties sml Tfmponsibillties 
comprehend the maintenance of the internal i»w»ce of 
the United Kingdom, the 'security ot tho l.nws, and the 
general supervision of matters r(daUng to tije adminis- 
tration of criminal Justice. 

The Secrciary fttr Forriyn Affarr^t lias tho exolusive 
charge of the interests of the BTltii*ih empire and Itritisli 
subjects in foreign countries, lie negotlatea all treaties, 
leagues, and alliances with foreign states, either 
directly with tlie foreign ministers at this court, or 
through the Britisii ambasRadors abroad : and is the 
official organ and respoxuilhU adviser of the orowa ia 
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all communications between his government and 
foreign j>ower«- 

Thfi (Udomal Sfcretary has under his control all 
matters eonnccted with the government of our exten- 
sive colonial possessions. 

77i.fi St'cntary for IVor has the general control and 
diiectiori of the army^ in which he is assiblcd by the 
coniinander-in-chicf 

The HeirrJunj nfl^tntefnr JviUa has the control of all 
matters connected with that portion of ohr empire. J 

SECULAR, seJf-itl-ar (Lat. sccvJaiis; from 
secuhim, an ageh — ‘la ns(3rl n.a op]»08ed to spiritual 
or occlosiastioiil, denoting what relates to tlie 
atfairs of this life. Among the Roman Catholics, 
seculjii* is applied to such elcrgy as are not bound 
by monastic rides, which the regular clergy are. 

SECU LARIS AT sric'-u-fa-rkm . — Is a system 
of liehcf which pnmisscs to regard only this 
pro^sont life, and t«) disregaid the future world 
and all that concerns it. Its capital principles 
are, — i. I’hafc attent ion to temporal things should 
take piecetlence of considciiitions relating to a 
future existence; 2. that science is the providence 
of life, and that spintiial dependency in lininan 
atfairs may ho attended with niateiial dehlrnc- 
tion ; 3 that there exist, indei)endently of scrip- 
tuial religion, guarantees of moialily in human 
natute, inteUigenee, and utility. 

SEOU LAltIZ ATION . — is the act of render- 
ing secular, or appropriating to secular ust s, the 
property of the clergy. In most European coun- 
tries such approjmatious have taken place. In 
England, the gr<'at secularization took ]»Iace in 
the reign of Henry VIII. In IJcrinany, the fiist 
great secularization look place in i{)43, on the 
occasion of the peace of VV'c.stphalia ; the second 
in t8oi, after the peace of Lunevillo. 

8 Pj D 1 T 1 0 N, se-dish'-un (Lat. siditio^ a 
tumult or itisuiToction). — In Law, is a general j 
teriTii imderstood to com])rise within its meaning i 
all oUcnces against the crown and the gove.rnm* ut \ 
which are iu»t capital and do not amount, to tlie j 
crime of treason. Thus, whore there is no actual 
design against the queen or the government in 
contemplation, a charge of sedition, or of s]u'ak- 
ing, writing, or doing anything seditiousily, will 
not amount to a charge of treason. It includes 
all olfenoes of the like tundincy with treason, but 
without any such tlirect intent or overt act of the 
party formed or executed, so as to bring it with- 
in the more serious 'otfeuco. Hy the oivil law, 
sedition was ranked as treason, and in many of 
our ancient common-law writers, tr eason is some- 
times expiessed by this name. The acts 39 (Jeo. 
III. 0. 79, and 57\leo. III. c. 19, were passed to 
prevent seditious meetings and assemblies, the 
former of these being more particularly directed 
against the once famous corresponding societies. 
(^•cRiot.) 

SPjDUOTION, sc'duk'-shvn . — In Law, is 
the act of fraudulently violating an unraatried 
woman’s chastity. (See Rapk.) 1 

SE13, ifce (liat., a seat).— Henotes the 
seat of episcoiMfcl dignity and jurisdiction, where 
the bishop has his throne or cathedra, or his 
tliocese. 

SEER, — A name given to one who sees 

into tht future. (See Prophecy.) 

SP31SIN, »e'-zin (PV., seisine ; Lat., sdsina ). — 
In Law, is a right to lands and tenements. In 
common law, seisin signifies possession ; as to 
aelzo is to take possession of a thing. Seisin is 


properly applied to estate of freehold only, so 
that a man is said to be seised of an estate of 
inheritance, but to bo jioascsscd of a chattel in- 
terest. There is a seisin in deed, or in fact, when 
an actual possession is taken, and a seisin in law 
where the lands have descendeil to a person, but 
he has not yet actually taken po.ssesBion of thorn. 
Seism in deed i.s obtained by actually entering 
into the lands. (aVc^P’koffment.) 

S E MI-PE L AG I AN IS M.-In Theology, 
a form of doctrine very much akin to that of tin* 
1‘olagians, but differing on some important poinls 
as to the jmwer of the human will. It is often 
confounded with the Alulinistic doctrine, but 
there is an essential difference as to the belief for 
the necessity of grace for all supoi natural aci.s, 
even for the commencement of conversion, which 
the latter hold. (Sec JNIohnists, Pelauxanw.) 

SENATE, sen' -at (Lat., seiuttus^ an 
assembly of eldeis). -The name originally ap- 
plied to I be deliberative assembly of the Roman 
people ; but the term lias since been given, to 
veiy dilfcrent jmwers and constiUi lions in 
dillcrciit countries. In the Greek ropubhes, ns 
wi‘ll as among the Romans, tin* number of 
senators was regulated by the number of tribes 
into which the st.ito was divided. Accordingly, 
whilst Attica was divided into four tubes, the 
number of simators was 400 ; and when the num- 
ber of tribes was increased to ttui, the number of 
senators was also enlarged to 500. 

The Roman Senate.- - l.uinng the primitive d.ays of 
the city, it partu'ii'uted in the juiiirial ami executive 
powers of the kini.', and even in the inan.-igeinL'iit of 
military affairs liomulua was said to have originated 
the senate ; but in doins this, he only imii.ited all the 
civilized nation.s dwiMling on the .shores of the Medi- 
torr.in(*an. who all deemed it necessaiy to h:tvo an 
assembly ol tlie ebler riti/ens of the state, besides a 
popular assembly. Under Titrquinius I'liecu's, the 
immbcr of senators was increased to ?oc>, ea(‘h of the 
300 hou'ie.« ((/w/es), which composed the tince tnbe.s, 
having its tiecuno, or reprej^entative head, in the 
Senate. Hubscfjuently, the election of the sinatois 
was made by tlie censor reading aloud once 111 every 
luytro (Hve years) *he names of the senators, the 
woiihie.st first, the one first name beiu^; styled 

Those who were deemed unwortliy of the 
dignity were degraded by tlie omission of their 
names. Th^ .senators were chiefly drawn from the 
ranks of the equestrian order. In the days of the re- 
public. a senator was required to possess iiroperty to 
the value of about £4,500 and in the days of Amrustu.s 
of about £6,500. 'J be i^enata was assembled by the 
supreme officers of government, deciding the pro|H)si- 
tions laid before it, article by article, by a majority of 
voices. A decree of the senate was called sevatiis con- 
sultvm. If the decree was opposed by^the tribune, or 
if the Senate was not full, the act was termed seriatv^ 
(ivrAoritas, and w'as submitted to the people, whose 
tribunes could reject every proposition by their vote. 
'Pile Senate had within its jurisdiction all matters of 
public administration, questions o| peace or war, the 
choice of public ofheers, and the financial concerns of 
the republic. Under the Empire, the Senate gradually 
lost its political consideration, but until the time of 
Con.stantine the Great many of its decrees took the 
place of the laws enacted by the iieople. In the end, 
it became so submissive to the will of the emperor, that 
it often decided upon Uie prepositions of the ruler, 
without deliberation ana with acclamation. 

The French Senate came into e^cLtence after the 
revolution of the tSth Rrumaire, which placed Bona- 
I»arte at the head of the country. He drew up a fresh 
constitution, wliich besides three consuls, of which he 
w'as the first, the tribunate and the legiriative body, 
established a conservative senate, consisting of eighty 
members of at least forty years old. Each senator had 
a yearly allowance of 35,000 francs, afterwards in- 
creased to 36,000. This body soon cance to bo a mere 
tool in the hands of Bonaparte for the conversion of 
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the government into an empire. Under the Empire, 
the French senate vras composed of the Imperial 
primes, and dignitaries of the empire, and 130 mem* 
bers. The new constitution, granted by Louis X VIXI. , 
in 1S14 substituted a hereditary chamber of peers for 
the imperial senate. It was, however, re-established 
by Napoleon III. on 14th January 1R54, but again 
abolished when the Itepublic was estabUhed in ib7o, 
after the defeat of Napoleon by the Germans at Sedan. 
Its re-establishment was propoeed in 1873, And on 3?nd 
February 1875 was voted in the National Assembly by 
420 to 250, It consists of yto members, 221; elected 
by the departments, and 75 (for life) by tlio National 
Assembly. 

The Senate of the United States, forms the higher 
branch or house of the legislature ; it is composetl of 
two senators for each state of the federation, cimseu 
for a term of six years. Tlie piesiding olhccr is the 
■Meo-president of the United States. 

In the University of Cambridge. —The senate is equi- 
valent to the convocation at Oxford, and eonsht of all 
masters of arts, and hiphor graduattis, being m.ibtersof 
arK, who have each a voice in evyiy ijublio measure; 
as in the election of members of parliament. 111 grant- 
ing decrees, electing a chancellor, <Sic. 

In the Scotch Universities, --'riie senate is comiioscd 
of the principal and profes.sors 

SENESCHAL, sen'-es-shnw ?. — An ofhcial 
who had the suponnfcciirleiico of the household 
oi the Frankisli kings. 

SENSATrONALlSM, or SENSUAL- 
ISM, scih-,'<(u'-i^hun — In lMiilosophj\ is a 

^^lm ai)pli(‘d to those systems whicli either 
diiietly <»r indirectly <lodno(* all our knowdtalgc 
lioni sensation, or from the oxiK'iiciicc which 
.sviibo au’oriks. The 18th century was imrticnlarly 
iieh in sensational i>iuloso)»h('rsi, t!i« principal 
of whf m were Condillac lu Fiance, .vud Hartley 
iind Danvin in thi.s country. Condillac, in his 
e 1 - ht if.'d work, “Traitt il<'s Sen .ilions” (J754)» 
nt leoipts to show that “all oui knowledge nd 
all .I'll f,i<’nlties ai'O doiived fM'tn { tu' sensoR, or, 
to -[leak more .accurately, from seu^ations ” lie 

I I pi(>fiu,scd ttdiower o'” Ja'Clvi* and ima'ginod 
Mit: he was only following out his pi -eipU's j 
hoM' legitime ti conserpunnic'' 'I'houg 4.,f>cke. 
i.irhn-d, doe** .sutlieieutly instingiiish .•etw'etm 
.Si'll J'ltion and lellection as stqmrate .sources of 
ideas, yet ho dourly rcco.5nize8 the tw'o as being 
pci fectly distinct The oiiposito of ^.ensutioiial- 
i nn intellectualisiii or idealisin. 

SENTENCE, nen'-fens. -- In Law, is the 
decree or judgment of a court in a cause or 
criminal proceeding. 

SEPTUAGE81MA SUNDAY, sep^tu-a- 

jfiS’i-rna . — Tlfb third Sunday before Lent, and so 
called because in round numbers it Ls the seven* 
tei ritii day befoio Easter. 

SEPTUAGINT, sep' -tu-a jint (Latin, 
seventy). — The name given to a Greek tran.sla- 
tiou of the Old Testament, made at Alexandria, 
for the benefit of those Jews who had lost the 
use of the Hebrew tongue. It i.s said to Uavo 
been ma<le by seventy or seventy-two translators ; 
and lienee the name. {Sec Ljolk.) 

SEPULTURE, lUTttS OF. (^.WBortal.) 

S E Q U E S THAT ION, se-kms-trai' -nhun 
(Lat., sequestmtio ), — In Law, is the separating 
or sotting aside of things in controversy from the 
posse.ssioii of both the parties that contend for 
it. Id is also a kind of execution for debt, 
e.spociaUy in the case of a boneficed clerk, of the 
l»rofits of the«benefice, to be paid over to him 
that hath judgment till the debt Is satisfied. It i 


issues, in all cast's, from the bishop, but may bo 
foumlod upon proceedings coinineiiciMl either in 
Ills own court or in the temporal courts. The 
most u.sual sequestration of a heiu'lice is upon a 
vacancy, for the gathoiing up the fruits of tbo 
benefice to the use of the next incumbent, the 
churchwardens being usually appointed by tbo 
bi.shop for ttiat purpose. 

Sequestration in Chancery. A writ i^tmlng out of 
the court, directed to four or more commisaioners, eni- 
powciing them to enter into a dofeiidaufs ival eetali's, 
and to sequeuter Into their own hands not only Uie 
rents thereof, but also all his got^ls, chattelH and per- 
sonal estate whatsoever, to keep tliu same unlil the 
defendant has fully answered his contempt." It isBues 
on a contempt of court In failing to perform a decree, 
to put in an answer, cscaidng from custody, Ac. 

I^queatration in Scotch Law^r-The proresa by which 
the whole of a bankrupt's e.sfate, heritable and mov- 
able, is collected and distributed among his creditors 
Tt is granted, on application, to the Court of Sf'ssion, 
whence it i.ssues, and is remitted to the sheritt of llu* 
county, who, to some extent, fulHh the funcUons of 
tlie English commi.saloner. i t is also a form of priu css 
used where two or more persons are disputing respect - 
iiig the right to a landcrl cBtate. 

SERAPEUM, scr ap' -i>e-um.~~ h. temple in 
honour of the god Sorapis. 

SERAPHIM, »er'-n-jim . — Tho plural of 
soraph ; they are mentioned in Isaiah as celestial 
beings in attendance u])on Jehoiali, luul siinilar 
in cnatackT to the cheriihim. Tluy havo hIk 
wings, with four of which they cover their fnce 
and feet as a sign of reverence. {See CiiKuuu.) 

SERA PIS, OR 8ARAP18, scr-a//-pis.- 
An ancient Egyptian god who appears to have 
been iilcntiticd with (k^iris united with Apis, i.e., 
Osiiks, in the chaiaoti'r of u sort of Kgy[itian 
Pluto. Seiapks is a (5rcek name, and the god 
\va. introduced into Egyjit from Sinope. 

8ERF, serf (Lat., A(?)”y»/,«).--Tho name given 
in France to those persons who, in th(‘ dark ages, 
were in the, lowest condition of Rlave,ry. Th(*y 
were attached to tlu' soil, and transb'caule along 
with it. "I’hcir einuiunjiation w^as extremely 
gradual, commencing about the time of tho 
iVusades, and not fully accoinpli.shed till the 
time of the Hevolution. Kussia was the only 
country in Euroi»o where this species of bondage 
existed. A decree was, hoxvcver, passed in i86t 
for their emancijiation in two year.s. 

SERGEANT, snr'-jtnt [Vt.j sfrrfcnt). — For- 
merly an officer in England, nearly answering to 
the moio modeui baililf of the hundred ; also an 
officer whose duty was to attend on the king, 
and on tho lord high steward in court, or aiieist 
traitors and other oifenders. 

In Military Aifairg, — \ fccrgeant is a non-commia- 
sioiicd otHcer, who Instruct.s nn ruits in (tiHcipline, 
forms the ranks, Ac. Thus IIutc are thn armomcr 
sergeant, dnll sergeant, hospital sngeant, quaiter- 
master sergeant^ Ac. 

Sergeant-at-Arms. — In IcgHlative bodies, an odicor 
who execut**s the commands of the body, in i)ro'4ervi«g 
order and punishing offenees. 

Sergeant-at-Law. — The highest ilegrce in the fonp 
mon Uw, through which all must pass before attaining 
the dignity of Judge. 

Sergeant-Major. — A non-commissioned olfioer, who 
acts as assistant to the adjutant. 

Sergeanty.— -In England, sergeant/ i.s of two kinds 
—grand sergeanty and petit sergeanty. i .rand sergeanty 
is a particular kind of knight service or tenure, by 
which the tenant was bound to do .-tome spechal or 
honorary service to the king in person. Petit ser- 
i geanty was a tenure by which the tenant was bound 
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to render to tbo king, annually, Bome small implement 
cd war. 

SERMON, ser^-mon (Lat., serm ). — A rc- 
lipooB discourse pronounced by a divine from 
the pulpit. PKBACHJJfO.) 

SERVANT. [See Mastkr and Skrvant.) 

SERVICE, ser^-vis (Ijat., 8 ervitiuni).—In 
Taw, ia the duty which a tenant, by reason of 
feo'or estate, oweth unto his lord. It is divided 
into various kimls ; as personal and real, free and 
base, continual or annual, casual and accidental, 
intrinsic and cxtxinsic, &c. 

SERVITUDE, ser'-i'e-tude (Lat., servitua). 
— ^In Civil Law, ia the right to the use of a thing, 
without property in the same, for all or for some 
pai’ticuhir purposoa. It consists cither in the 
right to do some act, as to gather fruit from the 
estate, or to prevent the owner of the property 
from doing certain acta; as building walls be- 
yond a certain height, blocking up a window, &c. 
They were variously distinguised and divided. 

SERVITUDE, PENAL. {See Penal 
Servitude.) 

SESSION, scs^-shun (Lat. scdcOy I sit). — Tn 
Law, is the period during wliich any court sits 
for the transaction of judicial business. The 
term Hession ia commonly used to signify the 
meeting of the justices of a county, or other dis- 
trict having a separate commission of tho peace, 
for carrying out tho powers which have been 
conferred upon them, A meeting of tho justices, 
convunod for acting judicially for thu whole dis- 
trict comprised within their commission, consti- 
tutes a court of general session of the peace ; and 
as those are by statute required to be held once at 
least in every quarter of tho year, they are com- 
jnonly known as the Court of Quarter %ssion ” 
(which sec). When a meeting of justices is held 
for the piurpose of transacting magisterial busi- 
ness arisinjj witliin.a particular district or part of 
a county, it is called a petty session ; and if it ho 
convened for some particular or si)ecial business, 
it is called a special session. Borough sessions 
aro courts hold in borouglis under the Municpal 
Corporations Act, resembling quarter sessions in 
counties. (.See COURTS, Boroucih.) ^ 

Session, Court of. — A term given to the supreme 
judicial court of Scotland in all civil matters, being both 
a court of original jurisdiction and also a court ol ap- 
peal. It was constltuti'd by an act of the iricottish 
parliAinoni in 1537, being intended to supply the place 
of a judicial commUtee of parliament c.iUecl the 
*Vlords of ses.sion.’' , Since that time it has undergone 
various changes, and at the union, the Bouse of Lords 
was constituted a court of appeal against its dedsions. 
Down to 1808, the whole of Uio judges, 15 in number, 
eat tognther in one court; but ih(^y were then 
separated into two chambers, — “ First division,” oon- 
eh^ng of seven judges, presided over by the lord 
president, and the “Second di virion*' of six judges, 
presided over by the lord justice clerk : while the two j 
reiimhilug judges sat as “ lords ordinary.” Since 
that time, the number of the judges has been reduced 
to thirteen, and tho number of lords ordinary in- 
omased to five ; so that there are now four judges 
In each of the two divisions. The lords ordinary 
constitute what is termed the “Outer nouae;” the 
otbere lotmlng the two divisions of tiie “Inner 
House,” ^ The Outer House is the court of Drat instance, 
whence llrigations pass to the Inner as a court of 
xervtew. Each of the lords ordinary holds a separate 
court, and before' one or other of them an ordinary 
cause ia first brought. The judgment of the lord 
ordinary may then he token for review to one of tho 
diVtrioas of the Inner House, where a decision is a de- 
cision of the Court of Session. It Is practicable, how- 


ever, when occasion demands, to have the judgment of 
tho whole court upon a point. Cases are brought from 
the inferior (murts to the Court of Session by a pro- 
cess called “advocation.” In 1815, trial by jury in 
civil cases was introduced in Scotland, a separate 
tribunal being established for these cases ; but in rSm, 
tho practice of jury trial was united with that of the 
Court of Session. (See Justioiarv, High Court or.) 

Session Kirk. (See raEBBYTaaiANisM.) 

SETHI TES, Heth'-Ues. — An obscure sect of 
Gnostics belonging to the 2nd century, who 
maintained that Seth re-appcared in the Messiah, 
and assorted that they had books of which he wan 
the author. 

SET-OFF, set'‘0,f.~-ln Law, is the amount 
of a debt due by the plaintiff to the defendant iti 
a cause which tho defcmlant is entitled to set ojf , 
in answer either to the whole or part, as the case 
may be, of the plaintilT’a claim. Thus if tho 
plaintiff Huos for ten pounds due on a note of hand, 
the defendant may set-oif nine pounds due to him- 
self for mcrch.anaise sold to the i>laintiff, and in 
case he pleads such set-off, must pay the remaining 
balance in to court. The set-oif , however, must be 
a determined and specific sum, for a mere claim 
for damages not ascertained cannot be set-olf 
against a specific debt, neither can a debt due to 
tho defendant personally bo set-oif to a demand 
against him as a trustee. 

SETTLEMENT, act' -iJ-mait, — In Law, in 
its most general sense, denotes a disi>osition of 
property of any kind made liy the owner for cer- 
tain purposes. It m.ay be made oitJier by deed 
or will ; but commonly the term ia only applied 
to those made by deed, and in fact only to a cer- 
tain kind of these ; namely, marruige settlements. 
Settlement is also the right which an individual 
acquires to parochial relief in a certain iiarish or 
district. {See Poor Laws.) Tho Act of Settle- 
ment in English Instury is act 12 and 13 Wm. Ill, 
c. 2, which settled the succession to the crown, 
on the death of fCing William and Queen Anne, 
without issue, on the Princess Sopliia, clectross 
and duchess-dowager of Hanoifer, being the 
youngest daughter of Eli^abeth, Queen of Bohe- 
mia, daughter of James I., and tire heirs of her 
body being j'rotestants. Tho duoliess diod before 
Queen Anne, and her son, George I., consequently 
came to the throne. 

[ SEXAGESIMA f^UNDAY, 

[7na. — Tho second Sunday before Lent, and 
reckoning in round number the sixtieth clay before 
Easter. 

SHAFIITES, shay -ff-ites.’- One of tho four 
principal sects of the orthodox Muslims or Sun- 
nites. 

SHAKERS, shaikh A religious sect 
whic)i originated in a secession from the Quakers, 
in I^ancaishire, in 1747, and rcccivetl their name 
from tlie violent shaking of their bodies in re- 
ligious worship. In their ordinary niceti;ig8 they 
often engaged in a regular dance, jumpihg. turn- 
ing round rapidly, falling on their knees, and as- 
suming numerous other ridiculous postures. At 
other times they marched in order round tho 
room in harmony with songs sung on the oc- 
casion, shouting and clapping their hands. Tlicy 
bad also intervals of shuddering, as if in a fit of 
ague. They were joined in *758 by Ann Lee, 
who 3 ubstN]oently became the leader of the sect, 
giving herself out to be inspired, and the woman 
alluded to in Kev. xii. In conaci^enco of perse- 
cution, she, and a number of her followers, left 
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EngUud f<>r New York, where they arrived in 
1774, Their mimhers rapidly ineioased, ami 
they formed ilicmsclvcB into communities called 
“familios,” each boMing property in common. 
Tilery still exist a considerable number of them 
in ths United States, and a few of them in Eng- 
land ; but they have given tip the more violent 
of their exercises. 

SH,\MANISM, shan^-an^i^m . — The nnoieiit 
roligior of certain Asiatic tribes. It includes a 
belief in sorcery, and seeks to propitiate evil 
demoni by frantic gesticnlntiuns and sacrifices. 
The Shfimanitcs, however, have neither idols 
nor aUars. 

SHECHINAH. {See Shkkinah.) 

SHEEP STEALING.~Tn Law, is felony, 
and piuisliable with impriaoument for two years, 
or penal fiervitndo from three to fouitecn yeais. 

SIIETKH, shceJe . — A naino given by the 
Arabs to tUo elders or chiefs of tlifir tribes, who 
are verj proud of their long line of noble ances- 
tors. Tie Mohamioednns apply this term to the 
heads of 'dieir monasteries. 

SliEMNAiT, she^JcV-iift. — Was the name 
given by tie Jews to t!ie Diviiio Presence, which 
icstod ill tnc form of a cloud over the mercy sciit, 
or between the chcriibiin of the ark. The 
rabbins a/iirm that it descended on the day of the 
con3<Jci‘ation of the ark by Moses in the wihler- 
nes'i, and afterwards passed into the sanctuary of 
*Sulc>num’s temple on the day of its dedication, 
••ousinuing theio till the destuiction of Jerusalem 
uud tlio temple by the Olialdcans, and not after- 
wirds seen. 

SHERIFF, Hher*4f (Sax., (injr ficvefay reeve 
or officer of tlie shire). — Is an officer of very 
greit antiquity in this country, as well as in most 
otli.T countiics in Euroiic, where he is known by 
conesponding names, 

H«tory.— In An^lo Saxon times, the sryr-gerefa 
“ w.at the appointed by the king, whose province 

it WJB to carry into cxccntion tlie judgments of the 
courb presided over by the Ci^rldorman and other 
high iiguituricK, to levy distresses, exact the iinpostfl, 
o*ontrbutious, and titlujs ; he had alsq tbo custody of 
prisoiurs.” — {lAnrihinbcnj.) 'I'Jtey ser*in, however, to 
have been frocpiently, if not generally, chosen by the 
inhahtants of the several counties, for the statute 28 
lidw.Tfd I. 0. 8, which onlftins that the jieople should 
have the election of sheriffs in every siiire where the 
shrieiolty ia not of iuheijtance, is evidently declara* 
tory cf a cufstorn. It is very probable, however, that 
this doction required the royal aijprohation. By 14 
lildwtird 111. c. 7, it is enacted that no shoiilf tarry iir 
his btiliwdck more than a year, when another shall 
be oidalned on the morrow of All .Souls (now of 
St. Martin), by the thanc<*Uov, treasurer, amt chief 
b.ar(m of the Bxcliequer, with the rhief justices of 
eithet bench, If they bo present. 

Hefhod of Appointment. — The usual custnin now Is 
for tlie lonl chancellor, fli-st lord of the Trcasuiy, and 
chancellor of the Exchequer, togother with all the 

n of the three courts of common law, to meet in 
chequer chamber on the morrow of 8t. Martin 
(i2th Nov.), the chancellor of the Exchequer iireaid- 
Ing, when the judges rei>ort the names of three fit 
persone in each county. These are afterwards re- 
ported, if approved of, to the Queen, who then ap- 
pclnts one of them to be sherfff. Where the ajipolnt- 
ment is and there is no sufficient excuse for hot 
accepting it, It is a misdemeanour to refuse to serve. 

The Fowera and Bntiea of a Sheriff are various and 
extensive, being as a judge, as the keeper of the king's 
peace, as a ministerial officer of the superior courts of 
iostlce, or a^ the king’s bailiff. In his ju<liclal capa- 
city, he has to hear and determine a variety of cwil 


causes. As keeper of the peace, ho is ^omul to puriiuo 
aud take all unudtrers, truimrs, felons, andtuher inis- 
doors, and commit them to gaol fm* safe custmiy ; ho 
may api>rohrTid and eomiuit to i)rison all persons vho 
break the peace, or attempt to break it *, and is oIko '.i> 
defend his county agsunbt anj of tlio king's cueua<‘u 
when they come into the laud ; for wbich purposes Ito 
may at any time summon the pps.se cnmibifu.s. or punei 
of the county (which w«). During office, he is the fl» st 
man In the bounty, and superior in lank to any noble- 
man therein. In his ministerial capacity, he la bound 
to execute many of the writs i.sauing fn m the superior 
courts, anti all writs of execution, ami lie is also le- 
aponbiblu for the execution of crituinals. As king's 
bailUT, he has to proservo the rights of the king withm 
his bailiwick ; must seize all lands devolving to tlio 
crown by csclieat or attainder, must levy all lines ami 
foifcituren, uiuhl; seize and kee]!) all waifs, wrecks, 
cKtruys, and the like. To assist him in his tluties, tlio 
shentf appoints an undcrsherlff, by whom, in fact, tho 
duties or the otHco are iirinclpally pcrformetl ; besides 
wliora he has bailitfa ami gaolers. 

In Scotland, the sheritf, formerly called sheriff • 
deputo. is an officer whose functions are chUdty ul a 
jutUciai character. In eiu'ii coiiniy tlii're is, at Icu-t, 
0110 sheriff court, and in these a large fioitionof the 
general litigation of the county Is carried on. 'I'ho 
immediate Imsincfts of each court is conducttil bebuo 
a sheriff substitute, who rcsido .<3 within the counlv, 
and whoso dec isions may, In general, bo brought bt foio 
the principal shciilf for revision. The aherilfs principal 
(wltii the exception of those of Edinburgh and Lamiik) 
reside in Edinbuigh, and carry on ordinary busim-f,ri 
before the courts tlicrc, but cannot act as counsel in 
any cause coming from tbclr own county. Ench i‘i, 
however, required to hold eight courts in the vcai xii 
his county. He appointed by tbe crown, and iu Ids 
office rtti vtfrm a M/. rufpam, and mnst be an ndvoutto 
of at least three ycarw’ stiuidmg. Tlic slioriff aiipoinw 
his substitutes, who must bo advocfitcK, wrlkAs to tiio 
signet, feolicitors before the .supreme com Is, or pro< u- 
r.itors before sheriff rourta of at least tJirec yefiis' 
standing, and approved of by the lonl president and 
lord justice clerk; and, once appointed, they cani^ob 
be removed unl«.% with the consent of these Judge s. 
No sheriff-substitute can act as law agent, convoyancei , 
or banker, and he must not be absent from bb county 
morn»than six weeks in one year, or more than two 
weeks .it a time, unlC'^a bo obtain tlio couRont of the 
Bheiiff There i.s no pccunlaQ' limitation lo civil casori 
that may be tried in the court.of tho fihcillf within Ijis 
own county, but his authority docs not extend toi)u« ^ 
tions legarduig heiitablu or real pnqicrty, or actioini 
which RIO declaratory of rights. Tim procoedlngs Jii 
the ordinary sheriff’s court are chiefly oonducterl by 
written pleadings, and without the aid of a jury ; but 
for the recovery of small dcddn (under Jtij), lie has a 
Btqxai ate court, where the jirocedure is oral and sum- 
mary. %y railway statutes and other acts, Urn sheriff 
Is sometirnoB called upon to einijanel a jury to aKrdi-t 
him in making viUuatioUB, Ac. Jn criminal iiialter» 
theshorilf has aho an ottensive jurisdiction, except 
the four groat crimes of muider, rape, robbery, and 
wilful fire-raising. lie tries svmb cximinal ca^es as it 
is not thought necr-s^ary to bring before the (^ourt of 
Justiciary, and in imjiortant cases he is asHblcd by a 
jury. As his authoiity does not extend beyond lua 
own district, he lias not power of transporting or Bi-n- 
tencing to penal pcivitude. Anciently lie inid tlie 
power of pas.sing bcntc nco of death upon conv clioa 
before a jury, but this has fallen into dism^c. Further, 
the sheriff is tho sovcieiqn’s Ininicfliate ieprc«»en latino 
within the county, enforcing tlie dedsiom of tbe 
courts of law gcncralJ.v, and /^upcrinl ending evi-ry- 
thing done under the autborify of what is cjlled tho 
“executive.’^ 

HHli^BOLETlI, shiV ’ho-lf:th (Hob., an car 
of corn). — Tho woid by which the (lib-aditoa 
tested tho Kohrairnitca after* the liattlo narr.'itid 
ill Judges xii. Tho latter, being unable to sound 
the aspirate, called it sihhohlh^ and wero tliun 
detected. The term is now somotimow amdn il 
to a watchword, or opinion.^ on which all tho 
members of a party aro agreed. 

SHINTO. — Tho State religion of Japan, but 
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BiuMha has nearly as many temples and wor- 
Bhii»j)tjrs. The Uoiiosis of the sacred Shinto hook, 
iho Nihonki and the Kojiki, desciibes a Supreme 
Beinj^, “ tho Jjord of the centre of Heaven,” 
from whence emanated the “Lofty Producer” 
and tho “ Divine I*roducer ; also other creative 
deities, called “ the Male who invites ” and the 
“ PtMnalo who invites.” These produced tho 
eloments—the sea, the earth, ami prinoinally the 
islands of Japan. Among their children was 
Amatorasu, the sun goddess, who is jjerhapa the 
predominant Shinto vllvinity ; but the Shinto 
religion boasts rnirnberless gods, and is really a 
system of Pantheism, including the worship of 
ancestors. 

SHIRE, shh'e (Sax. schyran^ to divide). — The 
name given to distiicts into which the whole of 
(L'cat Britain is divided. It was orifdnally a 
division of tho kingdom under the juriHcliction of 
an earl or count, wlioso authority was intrustod 
to tho ifhirr-reevf^ or sheriff, on which officer the 
govoinnnjut ultimately devolved. {See OOCNTY.) 

SHROVE TUESDAY, shrove. — The Tues- 
day following Quinquagesirna Sunday, and im- 
mediately procediug Ash Wodnesday, and is 
called also Oonfession Tuesday, because tho 
Jiuinau Oatlmlic Church enjoins confession to be 
made on tliat day in prcpaiation for the fust of 
Lent. Although a day of confession, Shrove 
Tuesday was also fonnorly a day of sport and 
pastime, being considered tho last day of Ulmst- 
mas, and was celebrated with plays, masques, 
cock llgliting, «kc. 

Shrove Tide (j\nijlo-Saxon, ^scrifan, to shrive, to 
confess). - I'Jie days Immediately preceding Ash- 
WcMhic.sday. 

STlATi, sib'-il.—Is the name by which several 
prophetic women were designated, all of whom 
Doloiig to tho mythical ages of ancient hisfeory ; 
but the name has also been applied to female 
hootlisayers of historical times. 

SION MANUAL, sine nian'-u-al. — Is tho 
royal signature, which is superscribed at the top 
of royal grants, letters patent. &c. It consists of 
the name with the initial letter of tho title, and 
sometimes the name also is in initial ; as Victoria 
K., or V.ll. It is usually placed at tho tw left- 
hand corner of the instrument, the privy^ignet, 
or the great seal, as the case may be, bemg j 
UBiuiUy ucoossnry to complete its validity. It 
requires to bo countersigned generally by a prin- 
cipal secretary of state, or by the Lorib of the 
Trcasuiy. 

SI M O N Y, sim'-o-ne. — In Kcclesiastical 
affairs, is tho ooriupt presentation of any one to 
a benefice for gift, money, or reward : and is so 
called from Simon Magnus, who, as narratoil in 
the Acts of the Apostles, attempted to purchase 
tho gifts of the holy Sjnrit with money. JSimoiiy, 
by tlio canon law, was consideied a very grievous 
otfouco, lioLng the more odious because accompa- 
nied by perjury ; tor the presentee is sworn to 
have committed no simony. A siatutc was 
passed In the 3i8t year of Elizabeth, laying down 
I he various w'ays in which simony may be coin- 
mittcil wjth the penalties annexed thereto; and 
in tho i2tli of Queen Anne, another act was 
pasbtul on the same subject. As the law now 
stands, it is ‘simony for any person to purchase 
the nextpreKentatiun while the church is vacant; 
it is simtmy for a spiritual person to purchase for 
himself the next presentation, although the 


church be full ; it i.s simony for any person to 
purchase a next presentation, or if tue purdhase 
be of an advowson, the next presentation by a 
imrcbaser would be simonical if there is^ any 
agreement or arrangement between the partfes at 
the time of tlie purchase for causing a vacancy to 
to be made. If a person purchase aii-advpwson 
while the church is vacant, a presentation 5y tho 
purchaser for that vacancy is simony. 

SIN, sin . — The evil in human natuTO, dia- 
obedience to the laws and commands *f tho 
Almighty, also the moral defect or tendency to 
ervert good which appears to be inherent in 
uman nature. Sin may, perhaps, be dvided 
into two kinds— (i) that which does right thinm 
in a wrong way ; (2) the commission of deods 
which aie absolutely vicious and evil in them- 
selves. We must also point out that, accoiding 
to or<linary theology, men arc not only SinneiB 
individually, but are also partakers of a liuful 
nature. [See Ortginal Sin.’) 

SINECURE, si'-ne-kure (Lat., sim curd^ 
without care or charge). — An ccclesiastiJal bene- 
fice without cuie of souls ; as wheie a rector of 
a parish has a vicar under him, eiubwed and 
charged with the euro, so that he is lot obliged 
either to duty or lesidenco ; or when a church 
has fallen down, and the paiish bccoiica desti- 
tute of jmnsliioncrs. In a more general sense, 
it is ai>plicd to any office with no duties attached 
to it. 

SINKING FUND. (,svr National Debt.) 

SISTERS OF CHARITY. -An institu- 
tion, of females in France, whose business it is co 
minister to the indigent in sickness and distreia. 
They originated from a noble lud v, Louise le Gris, 
and received the approbation of Clement IX. in 
i66o. 

SIVA, si'-vah . — ^The third deity of the 
Hindoo triad. 

SLANDER, sland' -er (Nor., cscJauwlei ). — 
In I^w, is the malicious defamation of a nan’s 
character by spoken words, as libel is by wr.tten 
words. (Sec fiiBKL.) Slander is of two kinds: 
one which is actionable, ns necessarily importing 
some genoinl damage to the party slandered; tho 
other actionable only when some special danage 
has been actually caused. The former includes 
such words as impute to a person crimes or 
misdomeanours that are legally imnishable in a 
court of law ; such as tend to injure him u his 
irofession, trade, or calling, by wliich he jains 
lis livelihood, as imputing to him malpractice, 
incompetence, &o. ; such as tend to his cxchsion 
flora society or to disparage him in an office of 
public trust. In the other case, the words, 
though iintiuo and maliciously spoken, are not 
in themselves actionable, unless the part^ ag- 
grieved is able to prove that he has sustained tome 
certain actual loss therefrom. The words require 
to bo maliciously sjioken ; and hence, if spoken 
ill a friendly manner, of’ by way of advice, they 
are not actionable. There are certain kinds of 
communications which are regarded as privi- 
leged, and therefore not actionable ; as when a 
master is called upon to give the oharaoter of a 
servant, or when a man communicates to another 
circumstances which it is right that he should 
know in relation to a matter in wdiich they have 
a mutual interest. If the defendaiff; be able to 
prove the words to bo true, no action will lie for 
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defamation, 'whether special damage has ensued 
or not ; for the law holds them to be justitlablc, 

SLAVERY, sfaiv'-cr-c (Dan., a slave). 
— Is that state or condition in wliich one man 
becomes the absolute property of another, and 
may bo sold by him like a beast of burden in the 
market. Repugnant as such a state of things 
may appeal^ to nature and reason, there can be 
no doubt tbat it jnevailcti to a great extent 
amotig all the great nations of antiquity. The 
Ijatin name servus^ which is usually translated 
servant, properly signifies a slave, and is derived 
from senurCy to preserve ; the scryt, or slaves, 
being such persons as were taken in war, and 
their lives preserved, on condition of their be- 
coming the absolute ])roi>erty of their master.^. 
In like manner, the Hebrew word in the Old 
Testament, which in our version is translated 
servant, i>roperly signifies slave. 

History —From the cur^e which Noah denounced 
uiKin Uam and Canaan, iuimrdiately after the Delude, 
we have reason to believe tliat the state existed even 
in antediluvian times. iSlavery was authorized by the 
Jewihh law, which lays down many «liicction8 as to 
liow slaves are to be treated. Foreign Hlave.s might be 
obtained by capture, purchase, or by being born in the 
house ; and over these the masters had entiie autho- 
Cty to sell, exchange, judge, punish, or even to put 
tljoin to death, A Hebrew might fall Into slavery 
111 various ways. If reduced to poverty, he might sell 
liinr>elf for a slave ; a father mfglit sell his children for 
‘•laves, or crctlitors might sell their debtors ; but in such 
cases the slave was not to be treated as a slave, but as 
a hired bcrvant, and was td be restored to freedom at 
the year of j nbilee. I n Kgypt, Chaldea, Arabia, and all 
over the Fiast, slavery existed to a very great extent, and a 
large traffic in slaves wascarried on. .Among the Greeks, 
even as early as the time of lloiiier, wo find slavery a re- 
cognized institution ; and none of the Greek philo- 
Hcphors seem to have regarded it as other than a regular 
and natural state of things Aristotle lays it down 
that a complete household comprises both slaves and 
freemen, and defends the institution on the ground of 
divevhity of races ; and oven Plato, in hia perfect state, 
only desires that no Greeks sliould be made slaves by 
Grc'ck.s At Athens, as well us iij the other states of 
fJrceco, there was a regular slave-market, called the 
J^nIJns, because the slaves stocNl lound in a circle. The 
number of slaves in all the Greek states was v'ery great, 
f.vr exceeding the number of freemen. According to 
!i census made during the archonship of Demetrius 
Phalereu.>i, there were in Attica 21, two* free citizens, 
j 0,000 strangers, and 400,000 slaves. Even those who 
doubt the accuracy of these figures admit that there 
must have been three or four slaves to one of tlie free ' 
population. At Athena, even the poorest citizen had 
a slave in take care of his household ; and Plato re- 
marks that some had fifty, and even more. At Athens, 
and in Greece generally, slaves are said to have been 
more humanely treate<l than In Home, where they 
could be toi-tuTcd. and even put to deatli, at the dis- 
cretion of their masters. .Afterwards, a spirit of greater 
humanity began to prevail, and a succession of edicts 
were enacttitl by Claudius, Hadrian, and Antonlnns 
I'ius, by which the jurisdiction of life and deatli was 
taken away from the masters, and referred to the 
magistrate, and the ergashUa, or dungeons of cruelty, 
wore abolished. Hume, iu hi.s “ Essay on the Popu- 
louaneuB of Ancient Nations," says that some great men 
among the Romans possessed to the number of 10,000 
slaves; and Mr. Blair, in his “Inquiry Into the State 
of Slavery among the Eomans," assigns as many as 
tlirtw slaves to every free pei%on In Italy in the time of 
the Emperor (.^laudlus, Slaves were not only employed 
in the usual domestic offices, and in the laboura of the 
field, but also as mechanics, artisans, and in every 
branch of industry, some of them even filling offices of 
honour and trust, as factors or agents for their masters 
in the management of business. The spread of Chris- 
tianity did much to ameliorate the condition of the 
blave, though the iKiasession of them was W a Long 
time not re^rdea as contrary to Christian prin- 
ciples ; and down to the age of Theodosius, wealthy 


persona continued to keep as many as* two or three 
thouMand of them Justinian did nuirh to promote 
the ultimate exiinction of sla\ery , hut the tiuiuber of 
slaves was again increased by tho invasion of the Iwir- 
liaiians ; and finally the slaves Iiecamc meigid in the 
villeins and serfs the Middle Ages. The peismial 
servitude which grew out of the abunes of the feudal 
system, and to which the GermntH had iHam ueous- 
touted, even in their primitive KcttlciueiiUs, was ex- 
ceedingly grievous, but it is not supposed to ha-sc 
equalled, in severity or degradation, the timiiext'C 
slavery of the ancients, or among the Kuroiwa 11 colo- 
nies on the other side of the Atlantic, i'ho feiulal 
villein of the lowest order was indeed subjected to the 
nio.st ignoble services ; but iu the eye of the law, in 
England, ho was regarde<l as a vxlleiu only to his own 
master ; to all other persons ho was a free man, ami 
he w’lrs even protected against excessive injuries at the 
hamls of his master, who might be made answerable at 
the king's suit. That Africa was free from tlie blot 
which stained more advanced countries, even at a very 
early period, it is impuKsiblo to 8it))pose, and is fully 
confirmed by what gUmiMcs we obtain of its early 
history. There is no truth, therefore, in the statement 
that Europeans were the first to introduce that trade ; 
for it lias been proved that a groat tradn in slaves was 
earned on from the coast of Guinea by the Arabs some 
hundreds of years before the Port ngncic embarkcl in 
the tratllc. Thu Portuguese began to transport negroes 
from their possessions in Africa to iSpanish Amenra In 
ISOT. In 1517 the Emperor Charles V. legalized the 
slave-trade, and granted a patent to certain lU'isons to 
carry It on. The French under Louis A I II., amt the 
English under Queen Kh/ahetb, formally perinitted 
this trade. Tho mo.st important markets for slaves 
in Africa were Bonny and Calabar, on Mic coast oi 
Guinea, nttd they still remain among the principal 
Hero the slaves who camo from tho interior wero ex 
changed for rum, brandy, toys, iron, salt, Ac. ; and 
tho number of tliose beings who have been thn.4 
torn from their countiy during three ccMituriis Is lal- 
eulated to amount to above forty millions. The sufler- 
Ings of the slaves during tho passage w'eie horuble, it 
being estimated timt from 15 to w per cent perished 
on it. 

Efforts for the Abolition of Slavery.— Almost from 
tho very time that this traffic was cbtahlishcd, there 
I w'cre persons who more or less jioworfuUj declared 
against it ; but the honour of having ByHlematioally 
and successfully taken up tlie cause of tho slnve Ik*- 
longs emphatically to the Quakers, ao<t tlie nuivemcnt 
began moro particularly about T727. In i?*; i the Quak- 
ers entirely abolished it among themselves; and in 
1773 GronvilJe .^harp obtained a decision of tho Englisli 
judges, in the famous case t»f the negro Somerset, that 
a slave as soon as he sets his foot upon Engli.sh ground 
becomes free. In 1783, a petition for the abolition of 
tlie slave-trade was addressed to Parliament by the 
Quakers* and wipported by Sir Cecil Wray ; and in 
1787 a society for tho Huppression of tho slave-trade 
was established ill London, and numbered among its 
members \VillM,*rforco, Sharp, Diliwyn. and Tliomas 
Clarkson, then a young graduate of Oauihridge, to 
whose euthusiasui and energy the cause is probably 
more indebted than to the labours of any other man. 
Tho subject was again brought before Parliament In 
t7RK, and an order obtained for a committee of the 
privy council to Inquire Into it. On tho lalh May, 
1789, AVilberforce made his first speech in the IIouso 
on the subject, and was ably supyiorted by Burke, For, 
<;raiiville, and Pitt; but it wa-^ not till 179* thst he 
was able to move for leave to bring in a bill for pre- 
venting the further import atlou of slaves into the vVest- 
Indlan colonies. After a stormy debate, the motion 
was lost by 88 to X63. In Aiurll, 179?, 3-30 petitions 
were received from ilfCnglaud and 187 from S<*otlan<l, 
and Wilberforco moved that the trade ought to bo 
a)x>lihhcd. An amendment for its gradual alKdition 
was carried by a large majority, and a few da>a after- 
wards the House yia^sed a resolution its aiK>htion 
in 1796. This measure was, however, defeated In the 
House of Lords. Various subscijuent attenii»ta were 
equally unsuccessful, being generally defeated in the 
House of Commons. At lencth a bill passed l>oth 
houses successfully, and received the loyul assent on 
the 25th Marcli, 1807. In 1811 Mr. Brougham intro- 
duced a bill, which unanlmounly passed through both 
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houses, declaring tho trade in slaves to be felony, and 
punishable with fourteen years’ tlransp(n:tation ; and an 
act of ib24 mode slave-trading a capital offence, by the 
name of plracy —ln 18*7 mitigated to transportation 
for life. J>uring the agitation against the slave-trade, 
the abolitionists studiously kept out of view the ques- 
tion of tlie emancipation of the slaves; but imme- 
diately on the passing of tho act of 1807, they formed a 
new association, called the “African InKtitution,” 
which afterwards became merged in thrf Anti-Slavery 
i^ociety. Clarkson renewed his agitation throughout 
tlie country ; local societies were formed everywhere, 
and tracts and other publications circulated on behalf 
of the slave. At lengtli, in March, 1823, Wilberforce 
l>reKeutc(I a petition to Parliament for tho extinction of 
slavery, and soon after, a motion by Mr. Jiuzton, to 
the saiiie effect, was defeated by Mr. Canning. Prom 
that time various measurers were introduced, till at 
length, in 1833, tho ministry was induced to bring 
forward a measure which was introduced by Mr. 
Stanley, tJion secretary fur the colonies. After much 
discussion and considerable oripo.sition, it passed both 
houses, and obtained the royal assent on the 28th 
August, 1833. In terms. of this act, slavery was to 
cease throughout the Jlritish empire on the ist August, 
1834; slaves, liowevcr, of six years old and upwards 
wore required to become “apprenticed laboviters” to 
tho.so who had been their owners in slavery, one class 
being required to serve for four years, the other for 
six. further, the sum of twenty millions was to be 
raised and distributed as compeosation-uionoy among 
tlio dilfereut slave-owners. On the tst August, 1834, 
nearly 8<x>,otvj negroes became iioinliuilly free ; and 
their average! v:iluf3 over eight years being taken in the 
several place.s, gave a total of i;4s, 281,738. Several of 
the colonies declined having to do with apprentices at 
nil, and emancipated their slaves at once. In tho 
spring of 1838 tho question of immediate emancipation 
was agitated, and the colonists forthwith pnx-eeded to 
CArry it into attect, so that by the ist August, 1838, 
there was not a slave left in any British colony, except 
the Mauritius, which followiMi .^oon after. Tho slave- 
triKle is now prohibited by the laws of every European 
state except Portugal, by wliich it is still continue<l 
3vithin ceitain gc*o*.^raphic'al limits ; and all of them 
have agreed to enforce the strictest measures in regard 
to tile riglit of search, and to regard those engaged in 
tlie trade as pirates. In the southern states o( North 
.\iiierica slavery existed until the close of the American 
Pivil War. There blaves were regarded, in many 
respects, as things or^ property, rather than persons, 
and wore vendible ati personal entate. They were 
Assets in tho hands of executors for the payment of 
debts, and could not be emancipated by will or other- 
wise to thojircjudice of creditors ; they could not take 
property by descent or purchase, ami all they found 
and all they held l>elouged to Iheir master ; they couhl 
not make lawful contracts, an<l they weie deprived of 
civil rights. At present <188 ^), sluvcjv continues in 
•'-gypt, although tribunals liave been establiiihed to 
punish cases of slave doaluig. A convention was 
made In 1877, by 3vluch the .slavo-trade was to cease, 
ub.solutely, before Vugust 4tli, 1084. 

^MOKE NUISANCE ACT, THE, wa« 

passed ill 18^3, having foice above Ijoudon llndgc. 
In 1856 uuutiiur wn.s jiassed to ap^tly to atcaincra 
below Ixmtion IVridge, and also to potteries and 
glass houses previously oxein]»tt'<l. Since thou, 
enactments have iiocu passed for all the kingdom 
wlicroby every furuaoo employed in working 
engines, ijcc., &c,, have to consume their own 
smoke, or tiie proprictora have to iwy a penalty. 

SMUGGLING, smuj’-t/linff (Du. , smoJekeUn, 
to smuggle).— In Law, is tho offence of imiK>rti«g 
or ejtpoitipg prohibited articles, or niticlcs with- 
out paying trio duties imposed thereon by the 
laws o£ iihe customs and excise. 

Laws against Bn)ttggIing.~-XJnder lids head, the 
strictly customs laa^si comprise various offences not 
included in the above detinitton. Thus, smug- 
gled goods comprise “ dutiable goods unshiiqied 
In the United Kingdom, on which customs or other 
duties have not been paid or secure<l ; prohibited 
goods Imported into any part of the United Kingdom ; 


goods clandestinely or illegally removed from any 
warehouse or other place of security in which they 
may have been deposited for home consumption or 
exportation ; goods prohibited to be ex]>orted put on 
board any ship, or brought to any quay or other place 
to be Bh!i)ped for exfiortation ; goods prohibited to he 
exported found in any package produced to any otUcer 
as containing goods not so prohibited ; goods subject 
to duty or rostriotion on importation, or prohibited to 
bo imported, found c(mcealcd on board any ship or 
boat within anyiKirt m the United Kingdom; gocais 
of the latter class found, either before or after landing, 
to have been so concealed on board in such port.” In 
all these cases tho goods, together with any goods 
found packed with, or used in concealing them, are 
liable to forfeiture. A ny otlicer of customs, iVc., em- 
ployed in the prevention of smuggling, may search 
any person on board ship, or who shall have landed, 
if he has good reason to suppose that such person has 
uncustomed or prohibited goods about nim ; but 
before search such person may require to be taken 
before any justice or tlie collector, or other principal 
officer of customs, who shall determine the reasonable- 
ness of the cause, and cither discharge such person, or 
onier him or her to be searehed. Any person just 
landed from a ship, who, upon being que.st{oned, shall 
deny having any foreign goods in his possession, and 
such be afterwards discovered, they shall be lorfcited, 
and the person shall also forfeit thrice the value of the 
goods. If any persons, to the number of three or 
more, armed with ffrearms or other offensive weapons, 
shall, within the United Kingflom, or any of the ports, 
harbours, or creeks thereof, bo a.sscmbled in order to 
be aiding, or shall aid, the illegal lauding, running, 
or carrying aw'ay of prohibited goods, or goods liable 
to any dutie.s which have not been imld or received ; 
or in rescuing or taking away such good.s after 
seizure; or in rescuing ariy person apprehended for 
any offence made felony by any Act relating to the 
customs ; or in preventing tho apprehension of any 
person guilty of such offence, every person so offend- 
ing, and every persou aiding therein, shall be guilty of 
felony, and is liable to penal servitude for life, or not. 
less than fifteen years, or to be imprisoned for not ex- 
ceeding three ye.ir8. If any person (in comimuy 3Vitljt 
more than four other persons) bo found with any goods 
liable to forfeiture under any Act relative to the cu«t- 
toiiiH or excise ; or (in company with one t>tlier person 
svitliin ftve miles of the cem-st or of any tidal rivei) ho 
found carrying offensive arras or weapons, or disguised 
in any w'ay, he shall be adjudged guilty of felony, and 
may be sentenced to penal servitude for not more than 
seven or less timn three years. And persons assault- 
ing or obstructing any such officers as above mentioned 
(or their assistants) in the peiformance of their duty, 
by force or vljplence, ate punlsbable 3vith penal servi- 
tude for not more than seven or lei#8 than three years, 
’ur with imprisonment with hard labour for not more 
than three years. These and the other enactnieiits 
bearing upon the subject are princijJttlly couUined in 
Act 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107 (commonly C.(Ued the Custum.^ 
Cousolklalion .Vet, 1853), as amended by 28 &; 19 Viet. 

SOCT.\L CONTRACT, so'-ske-aL — A term 
applied by philosophers to a supposed contract, 
which is tho foundation of authority in eveiy 
government. “Men,” savs Locke, “being by 
nature nil free, equal, and indejiendent, no one 
can be put out of his estate and subjected to tho 
political jiowcr of another, without his own con- 
sent. Whosoever, therefore, out of a state of 
nature, unite into a community, must he under- 
stood to give up all tho power necc.ssary to the ends 
for which tlicy unite in society, to the majority 
of the coinmuuity ; ” “and this is done by merely 
agreeing to unite into one political society.'* 
“This is that, and that only, which did or could 
give beginning to any lawful government in the 
world,” Wo have, however, no evidence of any 
government having been formed in this way; 
hut, on tho other hand, wo have evidence of not 
a few having origmated without any pretence of 
a fair consent, or voluntaiy subjei^oii of the 
people. 
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SOCIALISM, SO* -she-ahi^m. — Tho docti itio 
taught by an enthusiast named Kobort 0\veu» 
who i>roiK>se<l to reorganize society by banishing 
old motives of action, including religion in any 
of its special forms, and to establish the social 
edifice on the basis of co-opeiation and mutual 
usefulness. 

SOCIETY, so-si'-e-te ^Lat., sociusy a com- 
panion). — number of persona associated to- 
gether for some jnirposc — religious, benevo- 
lent, literary, political, &c. {isec ASSOCIATION'.) 
When formed for convivial or social purposes, 
they arc commouly denominated clubs. (>SVc 
Club, Friendly Societies, Biucdino Sooik- 
TiRs, Asiatic Societies, Insurance, &c.) 

SOCINIANS, so-sin*'€-anz , — A sect of Chris- 
tians, named after their founder, Faustua fSocinus, 
a native of Sienna, born in 1539, and died in 1604. 
The Socinians maintain that the Fatlier alone is 
truly and properly God ; that Jesus Chris I was a 
mere man, who bad not existence before he was 
eonciuved by the Virgin Mary, and that the Holy 
Ghost is no distinct person. They own that the 
name of God is given in Scripture to Jesus Chiist, 
but contend that it is only a deputed title, in- 
vesting him, however, with an absoluto sover- 
i'ignty over all created beings, ainl londering him 
j'.n object of worship to men and angtds. They 
«leny the doctrines of satisfaction and imputed 
right(‘ousnciss, and regard original »‘in and pre- 
destination as scholastic chimeras. They like- 
wise maintain tho sleep of tlie soul after death, 
and they say that it will bo laised again with the 
body at tho resiirroction. In tho present day, 
the term Sociuiau is commonly ai)i»li(‘d to such 
as hold tho Cnitarian deotiin<\s, winch aicsinii-i 
iar, but not exactly the same. [See UNITARIAN- 
LSM.) : 

SOCRATTC IHlILOSOrUY, so-kraf-ik. \ 
— The iinrno given to that system, or rather! 
method of ica.soning, which had Wocrates for its 
.lutlior (born u.C. 4oii, died *399). Tina “ Faihex 
of Philosophy ” did not attempt to evolve any 
))orfect .s^btem of iloctiino. He >\ishcd latlior to 
divert men's minds from the vanity of setting 
tiieiusclves up as piiilosopbers, apd make them 
employ their t,houghts in learuing and investi- 
gating, inbteail of prematurely commencing at 
once to expound and instruct, with cnido and 
superficial notions and princi[iies. He saw the 
errors and defects of the sy.stcms around him, 
and probaldy also foresaw that the taste for in- 
quiry into truth, which he was ever awakening, 
must soon load to the formation of a philosophi- 
cal literature at Athens. It is common to com- 
pare Socrates with llacon, and tliero is much in 
common between tho two pluJo‘5opher.s ; neither 
of thorn left behind him any doliiiitc system upon 
speoifio arlicTca of philosophy ; and each rather 
snowed tho way to think, than the re.Milta of 
thought. The object of each was not to think 
for men, but to teach men to tliink for them- 
selves ; and their puipojses were alike directed to 

utility,’* to the profitejile, as distinguished from 
tho merely formal and the practically inappli- 
cable. The physical theorists of liis time were 
to Socrates what the schoolmen were to liacon ; 
and hence their paths lay in ojqiosite directions, 
JBacOn conducted science into tho woiid of 
matter, while Socrates led her into the heart 
and actions of man. {Sec Haoonian Philo- 
SOPRT.) flCh© labour of Socrates was “ directed 
to the establish meut of true moral and religious 


principles, in opposition to the fiilse and mis-' 
chievoiiB principles which lu‘ obM-rved were com- 
monly acted upon and av(»wt'd m the world. 
The e.xcellenco and .supri'iu.iey of self-kuowledgo 
is what ho was ever Lnouleiitiug ; and of self- 
knowledge, not as a matter of intellectual curl- 
o.sity, or for its value as a science, hut in order to 
Rclf-goveriynent and to happiin ss.'* “ His first 
effort, then, was to open the minds of men to a 
licrcoptioii of the value of this knowledge ami of 
their own need ot it.'’ Ho did not value paiticn- 
lar studies, because they ministered to the neces- 
sities or conveinenCi*s of human life ; hence, ho 
wan no utilitarian, in Mie moilein signification of 
that term. He iti.^iiaraged physical science and 
all merely physical knowledge, in comparison with 
that which was useful for human life. Anstotlo 
informs us, that in the splicre of general pliilu- 
sopliy, two discoveries arc justly attrilnited to 
Socrates— the inductive inerJiod of impdry and 
the practice of hceking general tlel'mitions. Thei n 
may bo somi- grouml for laij'jiomng that Plato 
has iinpiovod upon the convei vat ions which ho 
reports of his in, aster ; but tha Soi rates of Xeno 
pboti proceeds on tlio same plan. Ho is said 
never to have been weary of investigating. Pro 
fossing to know notliiug himself, be put bi« 
questions so as to show tho ignoraucp of othen’. 
Ho lU'occedtHl veiy much as tlio skilful investi- 
gator of nature in tho present day does with Ins 
cxperiinents, by a strict system of analysis. 
Having obtained an answer, he ]n’oci‘eils in lournl 
on that another question, studiously directed to 
elicit tho answer which might servo for furtlna' 
inquiry; and so on, until ho luul reduced tlio 
first proposition to some siinjde eleincnes, eleaily 
showing its truth or falsehood. “He, fnr la- 
yond .Ml 1 ever knew,*’ siiys Xenophon, ‘“wleu 
ho spoke cuuicd con vie lion to hi.s heureis. ' 
Vast as nature, all minds could find tlieir 
systpma in him ; and, accordingly, from Ins 
teaching, with new arnl regulated^ emu'guis. wo 
fin<l philosophy giving birth to various hyblousj 
the most prominent of which arc those of Ifiaio 
and Aristotle. 

SULICITOR, so-hii''€-for.- 'Tu l/«w, is tho 
designation of persons admitted to comluct suits, 
&c., in tho court of C’hancery, aft attoiney.s in 
thecouits of common law, ^Nce ArTDRNKV-.VT- 
Law.) 

Bobcitor-Oencral js aii olfiocr of the crown, who 
ranks next t*) tl»c utlornuv-genoral, wltli whom, irulecfl, 
ho is Rfisoeiateit in conductiug the legal Ijusmeh.s uf 
the Clown (No; Al'roK> KY-l 1 Ks rsually. w hen 

tin* one has tipun seledcd fnnn the cimnuon law iho 
Other 13 chosen from tlju etpiliy hai. When the ollicc 
of attorney general i» vacjiut, or us holder oU.ciwj-v« 
engaged, the HOiieltor-general Hujiplic.s hts id.uie ; and 
when that ofticu is vacant, the solicilur gcneral almost 
always ^ucceodi*. 

SONO OF SOLOMON. (.s,M!.,NTrci.i.>'..> 
SO CHISM, «/' -I. hi (Gr , H'lj/fnnmc). — r.i 

Logic, is a syllogiwin wliicii contanih .son.e lulJacy 
ai)t to be overlooked nt fiist sight. Most iinoia 
are ROphisma, but usually tlie term irnpliea, 
also that tho person u-^ing it is in .sonic ino.iRUro 
conscious, and ciuleavoiirs to conceal it by Bttb- 
tlety. It IS So constructed as to .^ceiri to waiiant 
the conclusion, but does not, and is faulty either 
ill form or argument. 

BURHlriTS, sor-ists (fir., sophist csy from 
I sophiay vvisilom).— The name given to a claBs of 
I pbiloBopherB who arose in ancient (irecce about 
I the 5th centuiy B.C. They went about discours- 
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ing and ilebattng, and taught for hire the youth 
of ricli uud noble families. Ilonce they came to 
be legarded as pursuing philosophy more for the 
sake of gain than from any proper love of it. 
They cultivated the various arts of persuasion, 
and in their attacks upon each other, labouring 
to expose and lay bare the delusions of appear- 
ance, tliey acquired great dexterity ii^ the use of 
terms, and frequently attempted to secure victory 
by Iho us© of specious fallacies. Some of them, 
indeed, professol to instruct in the art of making 
all sorts of orations, and how to speak for or 
against any cause whatever. Ifence they were 
frequently held up to ritliculc by Socrates and 
Hato ; but there can bo no doubt that their 
labours were of service in tending to improve the 
language. “ The very circiun stance,” says Ritter, 
“ that their rules were inteinled to be subservient 
to the ends of fallacy and deception, must have 
alfor<lcd a stronger motive to the philosophical 
spirit to hi ing under investigation the true forma 
of thought and expression which had been neg- 
lected by earlier jdiilosojihers ; and, accordingly, 
we find that they occupied much of the attention 
of Socrates.” The moat distinguished of the 
Sophists were rrotagoras of Abdcra, Tiippias of 
Klis, (iorgias of Loontium, Prodicus of Coos, and | 
Erilhydeinus of Chios. | 

SOUL, xomZ (Or,, psiicha ; Lat., antwa). — In 
Philosophy, is applie<i to the inner or spiritual 
j)rinci))le of man. According to Aristotle, the 
soul is tljat by which we live, feel, will, move, 
and understand. Among modern philosophers 
in Germany, a distinction is made between soul 
{Serif) and spiiit ((/»??. s't), the former being the in- 
ferior pai t ot oui nature, that which shows itself 
in tlio phenomena of dreaming, and is connected 
with the brain; the latter, that part of our nature 
which tends to the purely rational, the lofty, and 
divine. There is believed to be evidence for this 
distinction in Scripture, where tlie apostle Paul 
apeaka of the Word of God ns dividing asunder 
the soul and spirit— the foimer being regarded fvs 
the sentient or auiinaV prjncii>le in our being, the 
latter the rational. I'his twofold division of 
mail's inner nature was common among the j 
ancient Gicok philosophers, the soul being ro- 1 
garded as the principle of life, the siurit the 
principle of intelligence. When, however, it i.s 
unnccosanry to make a distinction between the 
two, the term .soul is used for both. 

SOULS, Cl) RE OF. —A technical term by 
which the canon Uw de.scribcs the ciiargc of a 
pastor over the apiiitual concerns of a Hock. 

Sl’E A K E U, {See Pa ulia mknt. ) 
STATISTICS. sla-tLs'-tik'8 . — Derived from 
tho German a state or body of men existing 
together in .social union, and is that department 
of political science whi<jh is concerned in col- 
lecting and arranging facts illustrative of the 
condirioa and resoiuces of a state. AVe cannot 
by d pi'wri reasoning discover the laws which 
regulate the complex fabric of human society. 
In order to tills, we must proceetl by induction 
from well-ascertained facts ; and hence the 
value of that science which takes upon itself the 
collection' and arrangement of facts from which 
these laVi's may be deduced. To reasou upon 
such facts, and to draw conclusions from them, 
is the business of tho statesman and political 
economist. 

Value of Statistics. —The statesman learns from them 
those principles on which the well-being and happiness 


of the people depend ; the political economist, those 
laws that regulate the production and distiibutiou of 
weuUli. But while the statist collects materials for 
the politician and political economist, he must from 
them learn in what directions to pursue bis Investi* 
gatioDS, and how to arrange his facts so as to bring out 
the truths which they are calculated to convey. Facts 
collected in ignorance of the manner in which they are 
to be applied, or of tho principles which they tend to 
illustrate, are in most cases of little value. On the 
other hand, the labours or the historian and geographer 
are of the utmost importance to the' statist, for it is his 
business to take up and show the practical bearings of 
the facts of history and geography on the condition of 
man. Thus while history narrates the long series of 
occurrences that are to be found in the annals of a coun- 
try, statistics only deals with those of them that may 
have contributed to form the character and fix the social 
and political condition of the people. The historian, 

I too, usually travels over an extended period, while the 
statist brings his facta to bear upon a particular time. 
Hence It has been said that ‘'Statistics is history at 
a stand ; history, statistics in a state of progression.'’ 
'With geography the science of statistics is still more 
intimately connected ; for the physical features of a 
country, its climate and productions, its mountains, 
valleys, plains, &c., exert an important influence in 
determining the condition of the people But, indeed, 
every science that bears upon the condition of man 
enters more or less into the science of statistics, and, 
on the other hand, derives valuable aid from it. l^aw, 
medicine, chemistry, botany, zoology, geology, me- 
teorology, ethnology, anthropology, *c., all contribute 
facts that are of value In statistics. Numbers con- 
stitute an important part of the science of statistics, 
being that which gives precision and accuracy to its 
statements, and without which it would be little else 
than a mass of generalities and uncertainties But tp 
limit the science, as some do, to such facts as mav be 
reduced to numerical calculation and exhibited in 
tables, is to deprive it of all that is most interesting 
and instructive, and to render it of little practical 
value. Figures are the mere dry bones of statistics, 
which rejjuire to be systematically arranged and ex- 
plained, and the piinciples which they illustiate 
pointed out, before they can be of real value. It is by 
being thus restricted that statistics has been so fre- 
quently made the means of prumulgating or uphold- 
ing gross errors, and brought into disrejiute. When 
every one is left to explain or arrange Hgures in his 
own way, there is scartjely a theory, however wild, or 
an error, however palpable, to which an ignorant or 
designing person may not by means of them give an 
air of truth, ytatistics, like every other science, has 
its principles, which require to be known, and in ac- 
cordance with which its facts are to be expounded. 
The first duty of the statist Is to ascertain what reli- 
.ance is to be placed ui>on the facts or figures which 
are to form the basis of inquiry. There is no more 
frequent cause of error than tliat of regarding as com- 
plete what is only a partial statement of facts. His 
next duty is to arrange them so as to find out what in- 
ferences may be legitimately drawn from them, and by 
a careful analysis and comparison of the facts, attempt 
to ascertain the nature and force of the various laws 
that have been acting upon them, bearing in mind that 
eveiy one of tho social phenomena is not the result of 
one only, but of a multitude of causes, and “amounts 
precisely to the sum of the effects of the causes taken 
singly." But while we cannot know all the causes that 
have been at work in producing a certain result, there 
are certain of them that are readily recognizable, and 
it is to these that the statist principally directs, bis 
attention. Having, for instance, ascertained the 
average duration of human life in a country at a par- 
ticular time, he arranges the figures by which that 
result has been obtained aocoiding to the circum- 
stances that tend more immediately to shorten or pro- 
long life, and thus ascertains how far each of them 
affects the general result. In dealing with large num- 
bers, too, an Important principle cornea into play, 
which gives precision and aocutaoy to his investiga- 
tions : namely, that the influence of minor disturbing 
causes diminishes as the area of investigation in- 
creases, until we are justified in disregarding them 
altogether. It Is upon this principle tna^ insurance 
companies are based. On the other bond, when deaB 
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ing with small numbers, some of tho disturbing causes 
will always be found in excess, and will greatly affect 
the result when many times multiplied. This is the 
case, for instance, in attempting to estimate the pro- 
duction, &c.. of a whole country from that of a small 
portion of it. In the comparison of siniilar facts 
under different circuiAstahces, as of different countries 
at the same time, or of the same country at different 
times, tho greatest pare la required in taking into ac 
count the various conditions. As the astronomer by 
finding a discrepancy betweasn Ids calculations and 
observations is led to conclude the existence of some 
undiscovered disturbing cause, so the statist, in com- 
paring facts of a similar nature, an<l after making 
allowance for difference of circumstances, if he finds a 
marked disagreement still to exist, may readily infer 
the existence of other causes of which ho is yet ignor- 
ant. Among the errors frequently fallen into is that 
of attributing a social fact to one only of its many 
antecedents, without any process of elimination or 
comparison. The confounding of cause and effect, 
and the considering of two circumstances as cause and 
effect, which are both the result of common caii'ses, 
are also frequent sources of error. Many poisons also 
err in drawing conclusum? from one state of society, 
and aiqilylng "them to others in which many of the 
elements are not the same. The value of statistics is 
now beginning to bo apprcriaied in thlrf country, 
though we arc atill, in this respect, far behind some of 
the continental countries. 

Statistical Societies, — In iSj?, a statistical depart- 
ment was estabiislied in connection with the Board of 
Tiade. for the collection and publication of statistical 
in formal ion res]>ucting our own and other countries, 
ill 1833, the slatif-tK <il hcctiou of the British Associa- 
tion for the AdMuicenieiit of rtclonco was foiined, and 
in i?,34, tho London Statistical Society w.as founded; 
both of winch liave done luucii in the way of collecting 
and collating iiiiportant statistical information, and of 
dirtuHing a knowledge of the piinciples and value of 
the .science. 

iST’ATUTE, daV’HrAi't (Lat., datuOt I csiab- 
li.sli). — All act of Tailiameiit made by the kuij?, 
by and with tho advice ami consent ot the Tiords 
and Uomriioiia in I’ailiamcut asbembled, and thus 
nnidt* part of the Hrriffkv^ or written laws of 
tho kingdom. Statutes aro either public or 
private —tho fornur a universal rule that re.gauh 
tlie whole community, the hitter only atfeciing 
paiticular persons or private concerns, (.sv-c 
PAiiLlAUKNT.) Of [M’ivfitc acts, somo iiro local, 1 
as atlectiiig only paiticular places; others lur- 
soniil, us confiiiod to particular per.sous. Statutes 
are also sometimes described as declaratory, or 
penal, or remedial, according to tlio dilTerent I 
natuieof their object or provisions. A statute 
begins to operate from the time wiicn it receives 
the royal assent, unless somo other time be 
fepecified. Statute.^ are to be construed, not ac- 
cording to their mere letter, but the intent and 
object with wliich they were made. It is also an 
established rule that remedial statutes are to be 
more liberally, and penal moreatrictly, construed. 
The statutes of each session are numbered con- 
secutively as chapters of one volume or collec- 
tion, and each is divided into sections. Each 
volume is distinguished by the number of tho 
ycajr of tlm reign of the soveieign. Thus, 24 k 2s 
Viet. 0. 18, B. 4, is tho fourth section of the iStli 
act of the session held in the 24th to 25th year of 
the reign of her majesty Queen Victoria. Much 
iuconveniunco is felt fimn tho gieat number of 
statutes that may be in force at tho same time 
respecting the same subject, and of late years 
much ha^ been done in the way of consolidating 
into one act all the previous statutes bearing on 
a particular subject. 

STEWARD, LORD HIGH, OF ENG- 

LAND, 9td-urd (Ang.-Nor.).— -One of the ancient 


gieat orticor.'j of state. It was an h^udiraiy oilu o 
iimlorthe Norman king«, and puju-nl fi«>m Hugh 
Grentinesnil, w'ho held tbooflhe during tho reign 
of Henry II., through ilitferent lianda, until 1 
reached the .second Simon do Moiitlorl, who wai. 
slain at the battle of Evrslunn, lu i-i'v-,. TheTiv 
upon the high oiticc reviuded to tin- a own, Imt 
was at once granted by IL'niy to liHtbiid .son, 
Edmund, whose de.scenihiiits, liu* oiuK of Lin- 
casier and Limcc.sBm, lu-ld it till tlie .icn-s^ioii to 
the crown of Henry, Duk' of Unic.ist<'r, .is Henry 
IV., upon which it was .ibsoibed into the legal 
dignity. Since that i»eiiod, tho high dignity lia‘=i 
I novor been invested upon any poison, ox.copt 
upon some .'Special occasion, and then only while 
certain huMiioss is being transacted. 

Steward, Loi'd High, ol‘ Scotland is aKo an andonf 
hereditars ullice it w’as oonfoiTod hy I'avut I , early 
in the i^-th oL'iitiiry.on Walter. Lord of Oswestry, wlioRO 
family soon tiled the title as a Kiinuime, when it 
became the oriKtii of the Stewait nr Muaii dynasty. 

I In 1469, by act ot the !aeotlif.h raiHaineiit. tlie title 
and estate.s bts .one the, iippanage of Inc king s eldcut 
son, It now, thcicfoie, belongs to the I’liiu-eof Wales. 

J Steward, Court of Loid Hi|/h--ln former tfines the 
loid high Bteward of Lnglai.ii whs an ollleei wliobad 
the Hupervision and legnlatiun. next under tho king 
of all atfaiis of tho realm, both civil and luililaiy 
I J^iiice the time of Henry IV. no itersmi b.is been 
invested with this higli dignity as an hi*rUable posscs- 
Bion, but only foi some speelal ori.t''lon, the oilic*' to 
CuHBti when Hie budness wlueJi renuiieil it was ended , 
and tliiH occiiMon has usn.ilJ> bi'en to tiy some peison 
before the House of Peers llcrme thin emiitrjf Mn 
It»rd hitfb stewaul, a peer may ho imp> a<,b(d lor fri'H- 
son, felony, misinislon of treason, ami ini'>]'ijslon of 
felony ; but a comnioiiei oidy for high miHlemuiiumra, 
ami not for any capital ottence. The lni<l.s hio sum- 
moned to appear, .and a majonly of twehc or more in 
decisive. The spiiuuiil ioids can he pit -umiI, but tlu y 
are not allowid to vote It has Ijoen tlie inaetieeuf 
late yeAis to appoint the lorrl elmneelloi high steward 
on these occasions. ^I'ln* peers having .issenibled, his 
coiniiiissiou IS read, and awlnlei'nl. Iiis emblem of 
ofiioo, H t>ut into bib hamls wtUi |.m» a‘ 1 en-mony ; and 
thenjjis giace, for .vo Jie is Hun -^lyled, takes the seat 
allotted for him ns lord high .stewaid. ami proeceds to 
the trial of the person or perons tudoie him Wiien 
tho trial is over, hm grace biortks the rod, wliieh enda 
the coinniisMon. . * 

8TOI OS, tlie name of a jiliiloBO 

pineal .sect of ancient Hieocc, so called fiom 
a porch in Athens, whore the founder of the .sect, 
Zeno, expounded Ida doctrines (li.d. Al- 

armed at the Bcopticism which hceiru'd inevitably 
following .s]iocula^ionH of a inetanhyHical kind*, 
Zoiio, like* Epicurus, lixeil hiKthougiits ]iiirici[iaUy 
upon morals. Hi.s philosophy boast' d of being 
oininoiitly jiractical, and connected with the 
daily duties of Utc. The aim of man’s existeiiec 
is to bo virtuous, and virtue consists not in a life 
of contemplation but o 1 action. Tin- Stoics of 
ancient limes had to do Ijattlo with the ftceptics 
of their time, very mucli a.s tho Scotch philo- 
sophers of common mciisc hail to opjMiso tho sccji- 
ticism of Iliimo. Tlicy, too, took their stand 
upon common sense, and showed thatieason was 
unable to distinguish between apjiearancc and 
certainty. Sense, they inaintaiiieii, furnished all 
I tho materials of oui- knowleflgc, and hy roa.son 
these materials were fashioned. Nature they re- 
I garded as composed of two elements,-- the prim- 
I ordial matter from which tliing.s aro formed, and 
the active principle by which they arc formed ; 
i.€.. Reason, Destiny, GvxK As reason was tho 
great moving power in tho outer world, to live 
conformably with reaton, or to live haimonioUHly 
I with nature, was, with them, the great law' in 
! morals. Hence the pleasures and xmns of tlie 
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body are to l>o desplst'J ns iinwortliy to occupy 
tlio at.tcntior? of junn. To be above pain they 
tbouglifc to be luaiily ; and bonce they despised 
jmin, and despised death. Stoicism as a reaction 
against elVerninacy may bo upplaudo<l : but as a 
doctrine it is ono-sidodand false. Apathy, which 
by them was considered as llic highest condition 
oi humanity, is, in truth, its lowest. 

STKIK KS, diihrs . — Tn 3 ^Aitical* Economy, 
are a means ndo[)ted by workmo.ii, in order to 
obtain higher wages or Bomo amelioration in their 
working circumstances, and in which they leave 
their work in a body am I refuse to re.sume it 
until their demands arc comjilied with. Such 
proceedings arc nUvays attended with great liafd- 
t«hips, ami usually give liae to iniich bad feeling 
on both sides. The object of tlie woikirieu evi- 
<lently is to force their inasteis into compliance 
by taking a<lvaiitago of their necessity to have 
the W'oik cariieil on or completed, ami the know- 
li'dgo of this natiually makes tlio masteis the 
more inclined to resist. Perhaps, however, the 
chief objection to stnkes is the all but impossi- 
bility of tbeii being caLiied out without a system 
of tyranny being nuimtainod towauls a number 
oven of those who aie parties to it. A strike 
without unity among a number of workmen is a 
failuic; and to obtain tliis, usually a ivumber 
•'if perHons arc forceil into it most unwillingly, 
while, as is often the case, when w'orkmen are 
brought from a distance, these are subjected to 
tluj most wanton outrages and cruul treatment. 
SYe notice theae olijections iho more readily, be- 
cause, apart from them, wo coiihider stiikes to bo 
perfectly fair, as they arc tiuite legal. Wc can 
i-sci* no reason why any man, or any body of men, 
sliould he comiitdleil to soil their labour, that 
wliich is most particularly their own, at what 
iliey consider a disadvantage. Capitalists may 
form tlicrnaolves into combinations or companies, 
taking their moasuios in common, and why not 
workmen? Indeed the taking advantage oi the 
<iirciim8iauce8 of workmen as a means of oppress- 
ing them, which is too often done, is most ini- 
^quitous and unjust. "Resides, miustors aro very 
likely to disregard the claims of one or a few 
workmen ; and lieiico it is only by a number of 
them coinbiinng and acting simultaneously, that 
their demaiuls aie likely to bo listoned to. For- 
merly, very severe laws were in force against 
stiikes or combinations of w'orkmon to raise their 
wages or against their reduction; but these have 
^ill been li'Wejit away by 5 Geo., IV. o. 95, and 
6 Geo. IV. c. 129. Now, therefore, cumVnna- 
tions among woikmen to raise wages or to 
limit the hours of bibour are perfectly legal, if 
unacoompanicMl by threats or violence ; but any 
^attempts at iriiiini<latioTi or preventing masters 
‘from employing other woikmen, or other work- 
jneu from taking employment at any wages they 
ideaae, are illegal. In stnkes, the workmen al- 
ways suffer more than their masters ; and the 
privations to whioh they voluntarily expose 
themselves “ form a strong presumption that 
thoy are honestly impressed with a conviction 
that the advance of wages which they claim is 
fair and reasonable, and that the strike has been 
forced up 4 >a them by the improper resistance of 
the inasUirs. Heuco the great advantages that 
arise in I'cferiing such disputes to arbitration, 
which in sumo recent cases has been done with 
remarkably good effect. 

SUICIDE , su'-c-side (Lat., suicidium), — Self- 

cnnrder. { S^e B'klo-dv-sg, Homicide.) 


SUIT, seict (Fr. , ^uitr), — Denotes a sot or num- 
ber of things corresponding one to the other, or 
one following or coming after another, .and is 
used in vui ious senses. 

Suit, in Law —It is used in the same sense as action, 
and is divuled Into real and personal. Suit of court Is 
an attendance ubich the tenant ewes to the court of 
his Lord. Suit cove nant is when a man hath covenanted 
to do suit in the loid s court. Suit custom is wJiere a 
pel son and bis ancestors owe suit time out of mind. 
Suit is also used for a }>etition made to the king or any 
great personage ; and is likewise the following one iu 
chase, fresJi suit, suit of the king's peace, t.e., the 
pursuing a man for the breacli of Uie peace. 

SUMMER, sumf'imer (Fr., soiumirr ). — That 
Boason of the year comprising the mo nth a of 
Juiu), July, and August, during which time the 
Biin, being nortli of the equator, sliincs more 
directly npoii this part of tlie woilil, making the 
days longer, and rendering this the liuttest 
1)01 iod of the year. 

SUMjMoisrS, OR WRIT OF SUMMONS, 
sitm'-inons.— In Law, is a writ issued in tho 
queen’s naino out of tho cofirt in which an action 
is to be hiought, directed to the intended de- 
feiuUnt, dcHciibe<l as of the county iiml place 
where he i.s supposed to reside or be, commaiul- 
ing him to appenr, or to cause appeuranoe to ho 
made for him, in that court, in fin action at the 
suit of tlie phjintitt, witliin eight days after tlio 
said w'rit shall be served ujion liim. It remains 
in force for six caleiid.ir montlis, at any time 
before the cxpiintioii of whitli, if it has not 
been served, it may be renewed for a similar 
period ; and such renewal mny be rcpeateil as 
often as there may be occasion, being effected 
inertdy by having a stamp impressed upon it by 
the pro]»er officer. The service requires to be a. 
personal one, by leaving a copy of it with tho 
defendant in person ; but if this be found to be 
impracticable, tlicn tho plaintiff is entitled to 
apply to the court out of whi<h the writ issued, 
or to a judge, for an order to be at liberty to pro- 
ceed as if personal Bervic.. Lad been effected, 
which order the court or judge is empowered to 
make, on being satisfied that reasonable cllorts 
have been made to effect personal service. If 
such order lia.s been obtained, or pcisoniil ser- 
vice effected,' and no appearance made for tbo 
defendant, then, if the writ bears a special in- 
dorsement of particulars, as in a claim for a debt, 
tho plaintiff is forthwith entitled to sign final 
judgment. 

S UNDAY . [See Lord’s Day, Sabbath. ) 
SUPPLY, (See Demand and Supply.) 

SURETY, ihurd-te (Fr., mreU ). — Is one 
who undertakes to be answerable for the acts or 
non-acts of anotlier, who is called the princi))al. 
Such uiulortaking requires to be in writing, and 
it may either be by bond or by simple writing. 
Where a surety has had to pay the sum in which 
he became bound, it may bo recovered against 
the principal ; and where there are several 
sureties, and one of them has paid the entire 
sum, he is entitled to come against his co- 
sureties for their shares.^ 

Surety of the Peace and of Good Behaviour. —Is the 
acknowledging of a recognisance or bond to the queen, 
taken by a competent judge of record for keejdng the 
peace ; and every justice of tlio peace may take and 
command this by a twofold authority:—!, as a minister 
commanded thereto by a hlglver authority, os when a 
writ of svpphravit, directed out of the Chancery or 
Queen's Bench, is delivered to hhn ; 2. as a Judge, and 
by virtue of hia office derived lioiu his oommisslon. 
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Any private i)erfion, if he has “ just cause to fear that 1 
auotlier will hum his house, or do Idni a corpoieal Jii- 
jury, by killing, imprison in sj, or heating him. or that • 
he will procure others to do so," may demand surety ! 
of the iwace against such person ; and every justice of 
the peauo is bound to grant it if he make outU to that 
effect, and show that he has ] ust cause ho to fear. If the 
party so accused does not llnd such sureties, hemay Vjb 
oomniitted to ini^ou until ho docs, but not for a longer 
period than twelve nlontLiSv 

SUTTEE, snt-tec \ — III* the Sanscrit or sacred 
language of the Hindoos, a female deity, but in 
Hindostaii it ordinarily signilies the act of a i 
widow, who voluntarily bums herself on licr 
deceased husband’s fmicial [nlo, or the widow 
who thus immidates Irerseif. 'I'lic wonl is also 
used by the Brahmins for various rites of religious 
purification. 

SWEDENBORGIANS, or NEW 

JERUSALEM UHUROH. .vrc-drn^hor^-jc-ani.— 
Tho name of a sect of Ohustians, called after 
their foundcT, Emanuel Swedenbort;, bom at 
Stockholm, in 1688. Tho earlier period of his 
career was devoted to physical and mathematical 
slucUes, jiarticularly nnneralogy, in which lie I 
acquired great distinction, not only at borne, but 
also ill foreign countiics. Indeed, the oiigin of 
many suhsoquent discovenes is attributed to bis 
investigations, llis first sjiiritu.il jna,uife>tcition 
is refeired to tho year 1745, wlieii ho obtained a 
glimpse of tile unseen world, and was enabled to 
converse with .spirits and angola. From that 
time he ic'linquisheil his ficiiuitific puisuits, and 
began to print and publish varioius unknown 
(trrana, wliiob be says “have been either scon l»y 
me' or I'l've.ilcd to m*^', concerniiig licaven ami 
bell, tho state of men after death, the fciuc wor* 
ship of (j|od, the spiritual sense of the Scriptures, 
and many other important truths tending to 
.salvation and true ivisdom.” 11 is works arc 
iiiuneroUH, and contain uiuiiy singular revela- 
tions. He died in London, 177c, but the idea of 
tounding a sect iiovex seems to have occurred to 
liim, and ho left no uistiuctions as to its for- 
mation, or lulcs for its guidance. 

History. — Am<»ng the first «fisdpk'S to the new faith 
W'Tti two cloigynieri of the Church of England : and in 
December, 17153, an advertiaeincnt brought five per- 
together for rc.-iding and conver^atlon In 1707. 
the number hail increased to thiity, anfl the formation 
cl a definite religious soendy was commenced. In 
^'i7g there wore 70 chuiches ; but it is a'^serted 
that besides these, numbers hold their doeti 4 ne.s, but 
remain in c^mncction with otlier cliurclies. Tho prin- 
cipal societies for disseminatiug their views arc the 


.‘=twcdt’TiboTg riinting Society, established in imo, ami 
the Mi.'iSioiuiiy 'I’lait .Sj<-iity, e'lMbn.du'd in iPji. 
Their mode of wmslnp iVMeu'ibles in gi neral that of 
I otiier Cliristian bmlie^, and ihy ^a^Tanl^‘nts of 
bapti'^m and the J.otd’H Mipper aie iidiniiti/^ti'red. 
Amon.g tlir main tenets of tlili body *vre, that, the la.^t 
judgment has already been ac .•oiupiidiod : nniuel), in 
1757* that the foiuiec lieaven :ind uuiii aio jtashed 
away; that tlio New Jeni^alem, mmlniucd in tlio 
Ap<K-alypse, has already lie'll ended ii\ Ihcfiuia of tin) 
“^ew thiUich;*' and that conwenuently tlio secoini 
jidwntotthc Lord lias men now been 'ioali/.f*d in a 
spiiitual soii'se, b> tlie e\hibUion of his power and piory 
jin the Noiv tliiireli thus esUblisUed. Tlic>' beli.wii 
tiiut the Katlier, Sun, and llo!ySj>int aro one 111 ilui 
pcrt.on of Chiist, coinpai.'ulvely as soul, body, and pm- 
oeediiig operation are one iii eacii individual man. Tin* 
doctrines of justilication and iinpuU*d»iii,'bti <iasm s» 
are lejected, salvailon being oiaaimiblo onl\ liv a coiu- 
bination of fail li and eood woiks. Tlioy iiclicve in a 
kiiid of puig.iton lor lint purith atiou of the sjiiiU.and 
that liie le.sui lection will not be of tJie lualerial body, 
but of a spiiitual body. 

SYLEA BUS, ful'-ht-hv^ (Br., a col- 

Iwition). — Tin* name given to a list of eighty pro- 
positions condernneil as cironeous by I’opi Ihua 
IX., and sent by liis ordi r Mie Romnii < 'nrlndic 
hierarchy in December, iSbq. Tbeir inibUctiLiou 
in Erance was forlnihb'u by the Cloverninciil . but 
some of the bishops lead them fiorn the pulpit, 
and wore consequently piusecuted. 

SYTjLOIJ ISM, In Logie, ;i foini 

of leusi'uiiig con.sisting of l.lii i e piopo.sitioiis- -tho 
conclusieii, or tin* matter to be inoved, and tw'o 
otbors, tho jiremisi s, that nri* tlio nn .iii.s of 
proving it. Tlie fidlowing ilUislrates the geiicr<il 
foiio of a syllogism, “Man is an anirmil ; I am 
ii man ; tbcrefoi.* I am an ammal ” i/ogieinns, 
however, make many nice distniction''. 

SYIVIBOIjlO UOOICS, fsi/ii hoV-ik (f»r., 

(tf/mholon^ a sign or mark). -I n Exrclt'si.ist leal I ..ui- 
guage, a phiasc equivalent to creeds and conles- 
siuus. 

8YNA(*0(rUE, Hilt' a rrotj (Or., Nvnd'/rH/f), — 
A eongregatiovi, a gatlniing togetJier, at pii'sont 
understood in special bcnso of a dcwisli congre- 
gation ; ibo house ap]»ropriated to tho religious 
wor.ship of tlie Jews; liic couit of tlio seventy 
elihT.s among the Jews, caJlul the great syna- 
gogue. 

SYNOD, si’-iuKl (Gr., Hvnado.-,). An ecclcsi- 
aftti<!.il convention or council for con.suUmg on 
religious mattci a. 

S Y N O J ) OE DOliT. (,SVc I )ort, Svnod ok. ) 


T. 


TABERNACLE, taV-er-ndk-l (Lat., taho'- 
naculvmy a tent). — The patriarchs are said to 
have dwelt in tabernacles or tents ; but in a 
stricter sens© there were in the camp of Israel 
under Moses two tabernacles — the tent of the 
congregation, in which the people assembled for 
the dispatch of their ordinary secular atVairs, and 
tho tabernacle of the L^d. or the tent of testi- 
mony, or simply the tabernacle. This last was 
an oblong square atructuro, ten cubits in breadth, 
ten in height, and thirty in length, set up by the 
express command of Ood for the performance of 
religiotts worship, sacrifices, &o. , by the Israelites 
during their wanderings in the wilderness, and 
was used by them for tho same purpose in the 
laud of Oafloau till tho building of tho temple. 


] It w'as diviiled into two parts — the first called tho 
holy jdace, in which wore the tnble of shewbread, 

I the golden candlt*.sticlc, ami the golden aJt.ir of 
j incense ; the other the sanctuary, or holy of 
I holie.s, in which was the ark i>f the covenant. 
Around the tabernacle vvas a large oblong couit, 
one hundred cubits in length and fifty m breadth, 
encompassed by pillars ovirLinl witli jdates of 
silver, on wdiicb hung curtains of fine linen. 
This was the “couit of the tabcinaclc.” 

The Feast of Tabernacles, or of tenta, was rloRlvncd 
to commemorate the (lwcllin}( in tcnis in the wiblcr- 
nesa, and it was also a fcaat of tWanksgiving for tha 
harvest. It was the last of the inree {?reai annual 
feasts which required the presence of all the people at 
Jerusalem, and it lasted for eight days, from the istli 
to the 23id of the Mventh mouth. Baxiug its celebza- 
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tion tho peoiJl^ dwelt in tents or arbours made of the 
leafy branclies of certain trees It was observed w'lth 
great (b iiionstrations of joy, and numeroua sacrifices 
were offere*! up during its coutinuancu. 

T A BOlilTES. (>SVc HtmsiTKs. ) 

TATjMUI), taV-mud (Heb., study). — Among 
the Jejws, the collective name of the Mishnah 
and (Icmara, which contain those tjulos and in- 
stitutions by which, in addition to the Old Testa- 
ment, the conduct of that people is regulated. 
It is in fact the interpretation wluch the ancient 
ralibins have affixed to the law of Moses. It is 
called the traditional or unwritten law, as divS- 
tinguished from the written law given to Moses. 
They are, however, both regarded as of the like 
antiijuity, both having been given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. 'riie Mishnah constitutes the 
earlier text of tho Talniu<l, which the Gemara 
elucidates, by furnishing a<lditional paragraphs 
with explanatory remarks, furnislietl by renowned 
schohi rs. There are two Tal muds, tho ralestinian 
aiul the litibyloriian, the latter being tho principal 
authority. Tlie ■-et a higli value upon tho 

Talmud, geivoiallj -n ug it nhovo the inspired 
law. The celebratctl Mainioiiide.s made a digest 
of all tho laws and ordiiiaiicca contained in tlic 
Talmud, in tho iJJth century. A most valuable 
article on the Talmud, which should be cousulto<l 
by all who desire full information on the subject, 
was contributed by tbe lat«‘ Emanuel Deutsch to 
the Quarlerltj Jlt'fieiUf and has been reprinted in 
his “ Literary Koniaiiis.” 

TANISTRY, ta^nist* ^re . — An old custom in 
Ireland, by which an e<iual division of lands, 
after the doccaao of tiie owner, was made among 
his sons, legitimate or illegitimate. If one of tho 
sous died, his sou did not inherit, but a new 
division waa made by the tanist, or chief. It 
was (iliolished in 1604. 

TAN 1 ’UA,m/i' ■l7V (Sanscrit, ta??, to believe). 

-TJie name given to tbe sacred W'orks of tho 
w(U’shippers of tlie female energy of the Hindoo 
deity Siva. • . 

TARGUM, far’ -fmm (Olial., interpretation 
or version), — The name given to the Chaldee, or 
more accurately Aiamav* paraphrases or versions 
of the Old Testament. 'The origin of these para- 
phrases is much disputed. During the Babylon- 
ish captivity, tho Joiv.s liad adopted thcFChaldco 
language, and upon their return to their own 
country they could not undeistaud tho language 
of tlu'ir sacred books; and hence, when E/aa and 
tho Levites read tho law to the people, they were 
obliged to add an explanation of it in Chaldeo. 
These explanations were afterwards coinmittod 
to writing, and hence probably originated the 
Targums. They are rather comments and ex- 
planations'df the text than literal translations of 
it, and bonce their uurne. The oldest Targums 
extant are believed to be at least as early as tho 
time of Christ. At present eleven Targums aro 
known to, us. generally, but with little 

authority, attributed to Oiikelos, on tho Penta- 
teuch, is highW valued by the Jews. Tho author 
is inonfionen in tho "Babylonian Talmud as a dis- 
ciple of Hillel, iVho died 60 B.O. The Targura 
of iionatha%^tho soil of Uzssicl, contains tho Pro- 
phets — i.c., 'Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
Isaiah, Joremiaji, Ezekiel, and tho twelve minor 
prophets. None of the other existing Taigums 
are of much value to Biblical students. 

TAXATION^ tak^-ai' -shun (Lat., I esti- 


mate, appreciate, value, also charge with). — Tax- 
ation is defined to he tho taking a portion, or the 
value of a iiortion, of the property or labour of 
individuals, and dispo-sing of it by government. 
In every system of govcriiinent taxation is neces- 
sary, and every good government will endeavour 
to make the burden as light or as little felt as 
poR.sible. In fact, there is, perhaps, no branch of 
legislation so important as tho adoption of wise 
and just measures m the matter of taxation. 
Upon this, in no small degree, the wealth, happi- 
ness, and even tho morals oj; the people depend. 
Taxes are cither direct or indirect. “A direct 
tax is one which is demanded fioin tho very 
persons who it is intended or desired snould pay 
it;” an indirect tax, one which is “demanded 
fr«>rii one person in the expectation and intention 
that he shall indemnify himself at the expense of 
anothci,” as in tlie excise or customs. Direct 
taxes are on income or pro])erty, indirect on ex- 
penditure. Tliough most goveinmcnts have had 
recourse to direct taxes, indirect taxes have 
generally been viewed with the greatest favour 
both by princes and Ksubjects. Being generally 
Xiaid, in the lust instance, by the pitiducens, tho 
purcliasei.s confound them with the natuial price 
of tho commodity : and hence their effects are 
not so readily felt and appreciated. They havealso 
the advuntiigo of Ix'ing p.iid by degrees, in small 
portiums, lunl at the time when the commodities 
aro wanted for consumption. Indirect taxes, 
however, have the disadvantage that they not 
only increase tho piico of the articles by their 
amount, hut also, being advanced by tlio pro- 
ducer.s before they are finally paid by tho con- 
sumers, tho former must necessarily havo a iirofit 
upon them. As the income of individuals must 
he derived from ono or more of the three sources 
of rent, profit, or wages, all taxes which do nob 
fall upon capitals, must, however imposed, ulti- 
mately fall iiixm ono or other of these source.s. 
Tho assessed taxes of this country now include 
laud tax, house duty, property, and income tax. 
The Taxes Management Act, 43 and 44 Viet. c. 
19, was passed in August, ib8o, 

TE DEUM, te dc'-u//i;(Lat., Thee, O God).— 
The name given to a celebrated hymn, frc»m tlie 
first Words ot the original Latin, Te Dcmn Uuida- 
mun. Thee, O God, we praise. It lias been as- 
cribed to Ambrose and Augustine ; but the moie 
probable opinion seems to be that it was com- 
posed by Nicetus, bishop of THers, in Gaul, who 
lived in tho early part of the 6th century, and is 
said to havo composed it for the use of the Galli- 
I can church. 

i TELEOLOGY, te-le- oV-o-Je (Or., 

I end, and logos, discourse). — ^The doctrine of final 
‘ causes. 

TEMPERANCE, temp^ -er-ans (Lat., fm- 

perantui, moderation). — ^T'hat virtue which a man 
IS said to possess who moderates and restrains 
his sensual appetites ; but it is often used in a 
general sense as synonymous with moderation, 
and is then applied indiscriminately to all tho 
passions. Temxieranceas one of tho best means 
of preserving health. Since attention has been 
80 persistently and systematically directed to the* 
pernicious effects of intemperance in the use of 
alcoholic liquors, tho term has come to bo fre- 
quently used to denote a temperate uso oL them, 
and to denote even total abstinence. {See Tem- 
PKBANCK Societies.) 

TEMPERANCE S001ETIE6.— iMtitu- 
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tio»9 established for the purpose of extending 
the principles of total abstinence from the uso of 
spirituous liquors. (;S!&eTKBTOTAlLKHs.) Th^ first 
modem temperance society was fo\^ded in 1789 
by 200 farmers of Litchfield, Oonrieoticut, who, 
to discourage the use of spirituous liquors, de- 
terrqiiied not to use any distilled liquors in doing 
their farm work the ensuing season. The first 
united effort ma<le to chec^Jc the progross (jf in- 
temperance was by the formation of fin as^ia- 
tion for that purpose ^ Massachusetts, North 
America, which hold its first meeting iil^i8c3. 
Next year, a similar institution was organized in 
Oonuecticut, with various branches, and in 1818 
the number of these societies was above forty. A 
new impulse was given to the movement by the 
formation, at Boston, on a much more extensive 
plan, of the American Society for the Tromotion 
of Temperance. The number of auxiliary associa- 
tions very rapidly increased. Temperance societies 
began to be formed in England and Scotland in 
1829-30, and rapidly spread, so that in iSjt 
there were several hundreds of them in thbso 
countries. In 1832, Jose])!! Livesey, of Preston, 
originated a “ total abstinence ’* society which 
exerted great influence. In Ireland, the cause 
of tiunperance was advocated with much success 
by the itev. Father Mathew, a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, who affirmed that in three years 
(1839-41) he had made more than a million of 
converts to that piinciple. Of lato years, the 
advocatesof total abstinence have much increased, 
and they now form a largo and influential por- 
tion of the community, and within the last few 
years the '‘Good Templars*' and the “Blue 
Ribbon Army ” have lK*en most energetic in 
their efforts to promote the causo. Many emin- 
ent physiplogists have given their sanction to the 
lirtnoiplcs of total abstinence ; but there still re- 
mains something to bo said on the other side. 

TEMPLARS, KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, 
OH KNIGHTS OF THE TEMPLE, tenip'-lars, 
— A religious order of knights 'founds in the be- 
ginning of the X2th century, for the defence of 
the holy sepulchre and the protection of Christian 
pilgrims. It was eatablisiied in Jerusalem by 
Baldwin II., who gave the knights a part of his 
l)alace, and their rule was confirmfid by Hono- 
riuB II. in 1x28. The order soon became veiy 
distinguished, and numbers sought to join it 
from the cliief families of all parts of Christen- 
dom. Legacies and donations in lauds and 
money were aJsb showered ujpon it. After the 
overthrow of the kingdom of Jerusalem, about 
1186, they s^iread themselves over Germany and 
other oountnee of Europe, to which they were in- 
vited by the liberality of the Christians. They 
continued to flourish for a time, and acquired 
great wetdth and military renown, which excited 
the jealousy of other orders and of kings and 
great nobles: but their vices (probably greatly 
exaggerated by their enemiesj as the same time 
multiplied, and at length their arrogance, luxury, 
and cruelty isermed to such a length that their 
; privileges wOre revoked, ^and their order sup- 
pressed with the most terrible chreumstanees' of 
severity and cruelty. Their destroyer was 
Philip lY. of France, who come to the throne 
iu X285, at the of sov^teen. It. U said that 
Pope Clement VV purchase his elevatioxi to the 
papal chair in <305, by promiung, among other 
things, to aid Idle king iu the destmcl^ou of the 
Templars, 'Hie following year,^ a series of ac- 
ousations was brought agamst the order of all 
¥ 


sorts of immoralities^ comi>rii»ing •sumu of the 
most absurd charges of In^rcsy, uiidafcry an<l in- 
fiiileljty. The year following, beciet letters wore 
issued, by the king to all of tlie gnvi-rnois of 
towns, &c., throughout the kingdom, in oonso* 
quenoe o! which, on 13th Octobi r, 1307, nearly 
all the Templars in France wove in ctisietly, and 
their houseg and goods cverywhcie sowed. In 
1308, Clomont issued a hull calling upon all 
Christian princoa and prelates to aid him in in- 

S iiiriug into the guilt of tbe^ order, and in 1312, 
le whole order was suppressed by the council of 
Vienne. Many of the knights were cruelly put 
to death, some by tiro, others languished and 
died in prison. They originally wore a white 
habit, with red crosses sewed on the cloaks, as a 
mark of distiuctibn. At the In ad of the order 
was the, grand master, elected by the cliaider or 
general body of the knights. 'J’he grand master 
had under him his seneschal or lieutenant ; and 
other high milituW officers were called luarshiils 
and bannerets. For purposes of government, 
there were, in the several countries where the 
order had possessions, a resident chief, called 
gland pricr, grand preceptor, or provincial master. 
Under these were the priors, or masters over dis- 
tricts ; and under these, prccevdors over single 
houses of the order. Besides the knights there 
were esquires, servitors, and chaplains. The 
matter was at length compromised by Pope 
John XXII., successor of Clement, consenting iu 
13x9 to the existence of the order in ]‘ottugal 
under another name — “tho Knights of Christ,’* 
and likewise reserving to himself and his succeR- 
Bors the right of creating a similar order in the 
Papal States, of which Ids successors have availed 
themselves. The members were originally bound 
to make the three vows of chastity, iioverty, and 
obedience; 'but Pope Alexander VL released 
them from tho two first, on condition that they 
shouli} apply the third part of their revenues to 
the building and support of the Tomar cloister, 
the priests of which he bouml to the three vows. 
Noble descent and three years' military service 
against the infidels were necessary to admission. 
Since 1789, the order consists (besides the grand 
master and great commander) of six knights of 
the grand cross, four hundred and fifty com- 
manders, and an unlimited number of knights. 
Catholics only of noble descent can be admitted 
to tho order. The Pa^;^! order of Christ is com- 
posed only of one class, and the candidates are 
not obliged, as in tho Portuguese order, f,o prove 
their noble descent. ^ 

TEMPLE, tcmp ^4 (£at., tempfum).— -A build- 
ing dedicated to the service of some deity. The 
most celebrated temple of ancient or modem 
times was that of Solomon, at Jerusalem. V^ 
minute details of the oonst^etion and furiiituie 
of the temple are sfiveu in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles. Divines and architects have re- 
peatedly endeavoured to represent this building, 
but with no great amount of success. The temple 
only retains its pristine spleudeur for forty 
yean, when its t^sures were plundered by 
Shisbak/king of Egypt. After uudeigoing vari- 
ous other profaniftions and pillages, it was finally 
destro]^ by tbp Chalacans under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, B.O. 588; after it had stood for 4x7 years. 
It was^ rebuilt after the return of the Jews from 
captiyity, on tlie same plan, but With greatly 
diminisfied splendour. This building existed for 
nearly 500 years, when, Jn., order to propitiate 
the Jews, Herod the Great, shortly l^fore the 
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birtli of Christ, iindcrtook to rebuiltl it on a 
larger scale and witli greater maginiioence. In 
nine yeiirs, during which 80,000 workmen w-erc 
constantly employed, he succeeded in accom- 
plishing his de*4igu. For many years after, how- 
ever, workmen were employed in oxtcnrling and 
beautifying the pile, and it ha<l only been tinibhod 
for a short time wjien it, together with the entire 
city, was involved in one common* ruin by tho 
army of Titus, A.D. 70. 

I’ENANT, ten! -ant (Lat., tenro^ I hold). — 
One who holds lands or tenements of another. 
According to th*» feudal system, no land was 
‘Without a lord, but was hebl either of a mesno 
tenant or of the crown. The thing holdon was 
called tho tenement, and the mode of holding 
the tonui’c. Tenants are thus of various kinds, 
according to tho nature of their estates ; ns in 
fee simpfo, in fee tail, for life, for yenrs, at will, 
and .at 'sulferanco. ( ' ec Lan nmiii) ano Tk.vant. ) 

Tenant by the Ouxtesy. (.S'cti CuiiTiniv, Tiiisakt »y 

THE,) 

TEN COMMANDMENTS. {Sec Deoa- 

FjOGUE.) 

TENDER, ten*-d€r (Lat., tendo ). — In a 
general sense, an offer to perform sorno act. In 
Lnw, 'it is nn offer to pay a debt, or to make 
pecuniary compensation to a party injured. A 
tendor must bt> in money, and if above the sum 
■of £40, in gold, or in Bank of Knglund notes, 
which are higal tender for every sum above £5. 
A tender, however, of country knik-notos, or a 
larger amount of silver, if not objected to at tho 
time, is valid. 3'ho money must also he produced 
and shown, or tho bag or other tiling in which it 
is contained, otherwiso the tender is not valid. 
The offer must ateo be alwoluto, without any 
concHtions ; for even the offer, with the request 
of a receipt, or of a larger amount, with the 
request of change, is not legal ; but the pffer of 
a larger sum absolutely, without a request of 
change, is good. 

TENEMENT,’ tev^-e-meyit (Lat., frnco, I 
hold).— 'In Law, this term, in its largt^st accepta- 
’tiou, denotes anything that may he holden In 
tlie legal sense — viz,, all corporeal hereditaments, 
ftnd incorporeal hereditaments of a permanent 
nature issuing out of tho same, as lands, housos, 
right of common, franchises, offions, &c. In its 
more narrow and popular signification, it is 
implied only to houses and other buildings. 

TENTHS, tenths , — llie tenth part of all 
yearly bone ficus, which was anciently paid with 
we first friiits (which »ec) to tho pope. At tlie 
Ifteformatiou, the tenths were transferred to the 
vrown. By i Eliz., the archbishop of Ounier- 
bury and the bishop of London were exempted 
Hi’om tenths : sm were also, bv 6 AmH;, 0. 24, all 
^onefioes under the annual value of £50. Queen 
Anno gave up the re^'enuo arising from tenths, 
us wall as from ffrst fruits, to the augmentation 
of lioot livings. (iSfee SooNtY, QuhacN Anne’«.) 

ten'-ure (Let., tenere, to hold). — 
The manner of holding lands or tenerneiitH of a 
Kuperior, or the feudal relation which subsists 
•batwoon lord and vassal in resTieot of these. 
IBlaokstone reduces the different kiiuls of tunuxe 
to fettT; namely (i) Tenure by knight service,' 
was the nmst honourable, now abolished 
fe) tenure in free socage, or by a oertivin and. 
^aeterndnate service, whioli may be either free 
•#tid Jhaaourabloi or TiUein and base ; (3) tenixre’ 


by copy of court-roll, copyhold, or pure villenage ; 
(4) tenure by firivilegcd villonnge or ancient de- 
mesne. {See Feudal System.) 

TERAPHIM, — A word both of 

singular and plural signification applied to the 
small images idolatrously worsliii)pt*u by some of 
the ancient Hebrews, and also employed for pur- 
poses of divination. 

TERM, femj(Gfr., terma ; Lat., iem/dnus, a 
boundary). — Tl>cwjr<l f^notes gener^ly the limit, 
boundary, or extremity of a thing, 6r the time 
for which a thing lasts. The law terms, during 
which the superior courts of law and equity sit, 
arc Hilary (from nth to 31st January), Easter 
(from 13th April to 8th May), Trinity (from a2nd 
May to i2th June), and Michaelmas (from 2nfl 
to a5th November). The four term days of tho 
year which are j’q»i)ojntGd for tho settling of 
rents, &c., are Lady-day, 25th March ; Mid- 
Hiiminer, 24th June; Michaolmas-day, 29th Sept- 
ember ; and Chribtmaa, 25th December. Tho 
Universities have their terms of attendance. 
{See various headings.) 

TERM. — In Logic, act of apprehension ex- 
pressed in language j also the subject or predicate 
of a pioposition. They arc so called because 
they form tho terms or uxtreiiies, the subject 
being first and the predicate lust, and tho two 
connected by tho copula. 

TERROR, REIGN OF, fc/-ror.-In 

French History, that period of the Revolution 
when the executions were most numerous and 
tho people living in constant terror, in conse- 
quence of the ferocious conduct of their gover- 
nors. It applies more properly to that period 
between October, 1793, when tho revolutionary 
tribunal first came into permanent action, and 
the overthrow of Robespierre and his party, in 

July, 1794. 

TERTIARIANS, tcr-shc-a' -rc-ans . — Men or 
women belonging to the third, or lay class, in any 
one of the monastic orders. 

TEST AND CORPORATION ACT, 

-The name commonly givon to 13 Car. II. 
c. 2, which provides that nil magistrates in cor- 
porations Should take the oaths of supremacy 
and abjuration, and should have received tho 
sacrament, according to the forms of the Eng- 
lish church, within a year before tbeir election. 
By 25 Car. II. 0. i, these provisions were ex- 
tended to all .persons wdio should bear any office 
or offices, civil or military. These Acts were 
finally repealed in 1828, by 9 Geo. IV. c. 17. 

TESTAMENT, NEW AND OLD. {See 
Bible.) 

TESTIMONY. (5cc Evipencje.) ^ 

TE'^TRARCH, td-trark . — title given by 
the Greeks to the ruler of the fourth part of a 
country ; but tho Romans extended the title to 
.petty tributary kings. 

TEUTONIC KNIGHTS, tm-ton^dk, or, 
Knights of tho Hospital of St. Mary in Jeru- 
salem. — One of tluJ religious and military orders 
which originated during the Crusades. Tlie 
.hospital and church from whidi the order took 
' its name was founded by a German merchant find 
hie wife, for the purpose of - affording relief to 
bpoor and sick persons of the German nation. A 
! number of distinguished and wealthy perimos 
’{.devoted their prap^ity to tho ^ipoiea of the 
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iustitutiou, aud in 1119, bound ibom^^clves by 
monastic vom's, with the ai^probation of Pono 
AU>Jctu« II. In H92 the m embers of the body 
allied themselves witli a^iiibl of Hospitallers for 
German soldiers^ and the order W'as organued by 
Puke Frederick of Swabia, with the approval of 
PojM Celestine II. It observed the rule of SI. 
Augustine, and although at drst iioiio were ad- 
mitted to membership but Germans of noble 
bictli, about 1221, halt'-kul^hts and priest-cha])- 
lains were added. The^ dresrwas black, with a 
white mantle, u|^K>n which was a black cross with a 
ailver edging. In the 13th centmy they obtained 
by con<^ueBt extensive territories in central and 
northern Europe, and became very wealthy and 
powerful. In 1309, the pnncipal seat of the 
order was cstabusUed at I^Iarlenburg. During 
the ensuing two hundred years, its territory ex- 
tended from tlio Oder to tlio Gulf of Finland, 
and nobles from aU parts of Euroi)e allied them- 
selves with it. Then internal dissensions, luxury, 
and oppressive acts led to a decline in iniluonce, 
and a condicb with the Polish king hastened it. 
In 1527, the grand master became a spiritual 
prince of the German empire. In ifio5, the peace 
of Presburg gave the rights, revenues, and pos- 
sessions to the Em])cror of Austiia as grand* 
master; and in April, 1809, Napoleon abolished 
the order, and divided the territories among tho 
princes in whose dominions tht‘y were. In 1834 
5t was revived, and rc-organized in 1840. 

THANKSCaVING DAY.— An annual re 
ligioiis festival observer! in tho United States on 
thti last Thursday in November, A proclamation 
«tl>pointing the celebration is annually issued by 
the President. 

TIIEATTNES, the' -a-tinea. ^A.n order of 
regular clerks founded at Homo in 152^4 by 
ihictjino di Ti<ine(wlio was afterwards canonized), 
Ihmifaziodi Oollc, Giovarina Pietro, CJawffa (after- 
wards Pope Paul IV.), and Paolo Consigliaria. 
’’I’ho intention was to form a society of priests 
following the rule of apostolic life as set down 
in the New Testament. The society progressed 
rapidly, had establishments in most of the Euro- 
piun Catholic countries, and founded foreign 
missions. In 1870 tho society was .suppressed. 
There were two communities of Theatiuo nuns, 
t)oth now extinct. 

THEATRES, LAWS RELATING TO. 

--The 6 and 7, Viet. c. 68, enacts that all theatres 
hi the United Kingdom shall be authorized by 
letters patent, or by licence of tho Ixird Cham- 
berlain, or by justioes of the peace. No new 
play, or alteration of an old one, to be acted till 
seven days after a copy has been sent to the Lord 
Ohainborlain for his approval. In London tho 
Me|ropolitan Board of Works has power, in the 
intei^t of tho public, to order atniotaral altera- 
tions. 

THEFT. (^LAROENt.) 

THEISM. (See Deism.) 

IHEOORACY, ^keokfmra-se (Gr. JtkeoBf God, 
«nd krecko, I rule).— A term applied to that form 
of igovemmont established by Hoses among 
Jews, as being under tbo direct control of God. 
Their chief magistrates or judges were apiK>inM 
under the express direction of Jehovah, and go- 
verned under him. When they oame, therefore,, 
to demand a king, it wm express^ deobuod io 
be an ant of rsbeuiem agatnst ^k>d. 


, (Or.,*the juds^ent 

of GofJ). Any theory whicli profcK»ics to r<,*con- 
oilo the attributes ot God with the existence of 
evil, mid the present order td things in tho world. 

‘JTHEOLOGIA GERMANIC A,” 

h'-Je-a tj€r- 7 nn)i' 4 -ka,—A famous German btmk, 
written about tho i4tb century. It is » rupudi'4- 
tion of tl.o*conncctiou of churcli and sUlc, and 
tho author is led to seek for God in tho tamplo 
of the horn t. Luther is said to have ranked tho 
work next to tho Bible and the writings of St, 
Augustine. 

THEOLOGY, the oV-o-je (Or. tltrohi/ia^ from 
Theoa^ God, mxH logos ^ discourse). — laterally, a 
disoourso concerning God, aiul it is commonly em- 
ployed to designate “ that science which treats 
not only of tho divine existence and attributes, 
but alfio of the vclatious which subsfat l)etwoen 
Ood ami his intelligent creatures, the duties 
which consequently devolve upon the lattei, and 
the arrangeinents which God has entered into fw 
their government and benefit,” Theology stands 
to religion in tho same relation as that in which 
any other science stands to its subject, being, in 
fact, the truths of religion arningetl in a scientific 
form. Among the ancient Greeks, ihtologia de- 
noted the philosophy of tho divine existences, 
and included all questions relating to the nature, 
origin, and service of the gods. Tlio word is not 
used in the New Testament, but was eini>loycd 
by the earliest Christian writers, who styled tho 
author of tho Apocalypse, by way of cmincnco, 
tho ^ Theologoa^ or Divine, and the doctrine of 
(dirist, iheologia, Tlicologinn henoc came to bo 
nppH(*d as a title of honour to one who defended 
well tho doctrine of ChrisPs divinity or of tho 
Trinity. The first who uses tlio term in it» 
modern signification was Poter Abelard, who 
flourished in the early part of fhe iJ»th century, 
and wrote a system of scholastic divinity, to which 
he gave tho name of “ Theologia Ohristiana.** 
Theology, in tho form in which it uow exists, is 
cmnparativoly a inodoniv sftience. Among tho 
Christian fathom we find all thoesstmtml dogmas 
of our faith asserted and defended ; imt they 
mado few, and these very imperfect efforts, to 
])reBent them in a complete and syBtem.iiic form. 
One division of this subject is into theuretionl 
and practical theology. Tho former of these in- 
cludes — (i) Exegetieal theology, or the knowledgo 
of the revealed writings, the evidence of their 
authority, and the explanation of their meaning; 
(2) Systematic theology, or the investigation, 
arrangement, and discussion of the truths so re- 
vcalecl ; (3) Historical theology, or the workings 
and changes of religion among those who liavo 
professed it. Practical theology, on the other 
hand, deals with the duties of practioal rcligit-n, 
together with the various modes of enforcing them 
on men. Another division is into-“(i) Theoloj^, 
atrictly so called, or a scientific ox[M«itioiv of the 
'nature, attributes, works, and claims of Gorl ; (2) 
Anthropology, or a soicutific development of tho 
truths ooneorning tnan, especially in hie relation 
to God, and the'estrangement between God and 
him, its nature, extent, source, and oomctqtiences ; 
(3^) Christojc^, or what the Scriptwro unfolds 
eonoeming the medium of reconciliation between. 
G^ Rjnd man, especially as respects the person of 
tho Mediator, the nature of his work, and the 
vesuits of his official oenstitution and agency ; 
(4) Soteriology, or the doctrine of human ris- 
demptioD. 
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THEOPHTLANTHROPISTS, 

lan'-thro-pista (lover* of God and man).ir-'A sect 
formed in France in 1796, and headed by 
Lepanx, one of the Ove directors. It was dis- 
solved in 1802. 

THESAURUS, (a treasury). — 

A title given, in the ytb and 8th centuries, to 
large oollections of small events on history and 
archceology. Some of them are highly valued by 
book collectors. 

THESIS, (Gr., position, from tithemiy 
I lay down). — ^A general proposition which a 
person advances and offers to maintain. In 
logic, every proposition may be divided into 
thesis and nypoiliesis, the former containing the 
thing afhrin^ or denied, the latter the conditions 
of the affirmation or negation. 

THESSALONIANS, EPISTLES OF 
ST. PAUL TO THE, thea-aa-Io'-ne-ans. — Two 
books of tho Now Testament, the authenticity 
and canonical authority of which have been 
admitted from the earliest ages all who have 
received any of Paul’s epistles, The first epistlo 
was written by tho apostle from Corinth, and 
net from Athena, aa tho subscription imports, 
about A.I>. 52. Its design was to confirm the 
Thcsaalonians in the faith, and to encourage 
them to a patient and consistent profession of 
Christianity. 

THIRD ESTATE, — In the British consti- 
tution, the Oominous, tho Suvereigu and the 
Lords being the first and second. 

THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. (Sec 

Abticlks, thb Thikty-nine.) 

THISTLE, ORDER OF THE—An order 
of knighthood, dating at least as far back as the 
time of Robert II., although tho badge of the 
order was never worn until the reign of ^ James 
HI. This order was suppressed by tho Re- 
formers, but was re-established during tho reign 
of James II. of England (VII, of Scotland). No 
amount of merit has ever been able to procure a 
commoner admission to this order ; for although 
three commoners did once belong to it, theif 
claims wore that they were heirs presumptive to 
dukedoms. The number of Knights is 16, besides 
the sovereign. 

THOMAS’ ST., H 0 SPITAL.-^A large 

and wealthy hospital on the south side of the 
Thames, opposite the Palace of Westminster. It 
originated in an almshouse founded in 1213 by the 
prior of Befmondscy and surreiulcred, to* llenry 
Vlll. in 1^38. In 1553, Edward VI. granted a 
charter of incorporation. 

THREATS AND THREATENING 
LE'ITEHS, threts, threC^en^inq (Ang.-Sax. ). —Are 
a species of injury roco^ized and puniabed by 
the law of England. The demanding of any 
property from a person by menaces, with intent 
to steal the same, is made felony, and punishable 
by imprisonment for any term not exceeding 
throe years. The sending of threatening letters, 
whether anonymously written or with a fictitious 
name, demanding money, or threatening to kill 
a person, or fire his house, is a felony, and was 
forlfierly punishable by death, but now by penal 
oerVitude for life, or not less than three years, or 
‘imprisonment for any term not exceeding four 
yeara 

THUG| thug (Hindu, fkagnut to deceive).— 


The name means literally a deceiver, and was ap- 
plied to an association of secret murderers in 
India, which some years ago excited much atten- 
tion ill that country. They went about in gangs 
of from ten to two or throe hundred, sacriucipg 
to their tutelary goddess Kali every victim they 
could seize, and dividing the plunder among 
themselves. They gcriorally assumed the appear- 
ance of merchants, t^c better to eiitiap their un- 
sii8i>ccting victimj, whoso relations took little 
interest in tho matter. The origin of the system 
is referred to tho remotest antiquity, but it was 
little known to the English before i8jo, when 
measures were taken for Us suppression ; hut it 
was not till about 1830 that enectual measures 
for putting a stop to it were adopted, by the 
arrest of every known Thug, or a relative of 
Thug, in India. They were colonized at Jubbul- 
pore, forming a trade settlement ; and their de- 
scendants are still under government supervision 
there, and the practice of Thuggee has become 
extinct. 

THUMBSCREW. (^cTohtukb.) 

THURIFER, thU'-ri-fer, — In the Roman 
Catholic worship, the name given to the bearer 
of tho thurible, or vessel containing the incense. 
THURSDAY, HOLY. (See Holy Thuks- 

DAY.) 

TIARA, ti-a'-ra . — A kind of high hat worn 
by distinguished persons of Eastern nations, those 
of kings and priests being concealed by a sort of 
crown, whence the term has been applied to the 
triple crown worn by the Popes. The second 
crown was added by Boniface VIII., in 1299 ; 
the third by Urban V., in 1362. It is uncertain 
when the Popes first assumed the tiara, which 
was designated rer/num, or emblem of royalty, to 
distinguish it from the mitre. 

TIMOTHY, EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 

TO, tim'-o-the . — The name of two books of tho 
New Testament, as to the authenticity of which 
there has never been any reasonable cause to 
doubt, and it has only been called in question by 
tho hypercriticism of modern Germany. Tho 
dates of these epistles arc uncertain and much 
disputed, hut probably the first may be referred 
to about the year A.D. 64, the second to 65. The 
design of the first epistle is partly to instruct 
Timothy in the duties of that office with which 
he had been intrusted ; partly to supply him 
with credentials to the churches which lie might 
visit ; and partly to furnish through him guid- 
ance and direction to the churches thems^vea. 
In the concluding portion, the apostle discourses 
against some vices to which toe Christians at 
Ephesus seem to have been prone. The second 
epistle was written, when the apostle was a 
prisoner at Rome ; and its design is partly tn in- 
form Timothy of his circumstances, and partly 
to utter his last warning voice against the errors 
and delusions which were corrupting and dis- 
turbing the churches, 

TITHES, tithez decimee ; Sax., teotha 
-^e., tenth).— In Ecolesiastical Iaw, are defined 
to be ** the tenth port of tho increase mrly 
arising and renewixig from the profits of lands, 
the stock upon lands, and the i>ersonal industry 
of the inhabitants. ** Under the Mosaic economy, 
the tenth part of the vearly increase of their 
goods was due by the ohudren of Israel to their 
priests ; but the system has evidmtly an earlier 
and more extended origin, for we read of 
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Abraham, on his to turn from his expedition 
against tho five kings, giving the tenth part of 
bis spoils to Melchisodec, king of Salem, and • 
traces of the same custom are to be found among ' 
several of the nations of antiquity. It is ■ 
generally believed that tithes first began to be 
generally settled upon the Church in the 4th 
century. In this country, they were probably 
introduced at the time when Christianity was 
planted among the Saxons by Augustine, the 
monk, about the end of the 6th century. Tho 
payment of tithes in tho Christian Church was 
for some time at first voluntary ; but as the 
infiuonce and power of the Church increased, it 
came to be claimed as a right, and the power of 
enforcing it conceded by the temporal sovereigns. 
The first recorded instance of this in England 
occurs towards the end of the 8th century, when 
Offa, king of Mercia, gave the Church a civil 
right to collect and recover tithes. By tho 
original law, all tho land of the country was 
tithablc, excei)t such as belonged to the Crown 
and to the Church itself. Much of tho Church 
lands, which at tho Iteformation wore disposed 
of to laymen, and would tluis have become titli* 
able, were specially exempted ; .some were 
exempted by special arrangement entered into 
with tho parson or vicar, with consent of tho 
ordinary and the patron of tho living ; and some 
were exempted by prescription, winch siipiwses a 
composition. By 13 Eliz. c. 10, liowover, all 
subsequent compo.sition$ wore limited to a period 
of three lives, or twonty-ouo years, lithes were 
originally paid in kind ; and, notwithstanding 
the inconveniences and vexatious of such a 
sy.stem, no regular attempt was made to remedy 
it until tho i>asaing of Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 71, 
by which a board of commissioners was appointed 
for the purpose of converting tho tithes into a 
rent charge, payable in money, but varying in 
amount according to the average price of corn 
for tliG seven preotiding years. Tn Ireland, tithes 
(the collection of which had . occasioned many 
disreputable and even disastrous nuurrel.s) were 
abolished by the Disestablishment Act of 1869. 

TITHING, ti(hc'-in(f.—lii the Anglo-Saxon 
times, a company of ten men, with their families, 
knit togetlier in a society, all of them being 
bound to tho king for tho peaceable and good 
behaviour of each of their society. 

TITULAR, tit'-u-lar, — One who possesses 
the title of an office without the real power be- 
longing to it. In the Roman Catholic Church 
tbere are titular bishops. 

TITUS, EPISTLE TO, — A canon- 

ical book of tne New Testament, addressed by 
the Apostle Paul to his disciple Titus, The date 
of the epistle nas been the subject of much 
dispute, some fixing it as early as the year 52, 
other at 6^. The apostle furnishes Titus, whom 
he had left behind in Crete, witli rules of conduct, 
especially in respect to certain false teachers and 
the appointment of elders. The epistles to 
Timothy and Titus are generally known ne the 
Pastoral epistles. 

TOBIT, to'-bU. — One of the apocryphal books 
as regarded by Protestants and by Jews, but iii' 
eluded in the Roman Catholic canon of the Old 
Testament. {See Apocbypha.) It contains the 
history of Tobit, or Tobias, a pious Jew living in 
exile at Nin^eh. The author is supposed to 
have been a Jew who, according to Ewald, pro- 


bably wrote about 350 b.o. Some 'theologians, 
including Luther, regard it as a moral fiction. 

TOLERATION, ACT OB', 

—An act pawed in the reign of William and 
Mary, by which tho dissenters were roliev<Hl from 
all penalties for not attending the iJarish chuich, 
am! for going to their separate meetings. The 
Suoiniaua were excepted, but not so much becausu 
they were nonconformists, a.s because their opiu- 
ions were considered os militating against tho 
essential doctrines of the Gospel. The benefit of 
the act was extended in a special manner to tho 
Quakers. 

TONSURE, ton'-skure (Ijat., tondeo fo/unts, 
to shave). — The act of clipping tho hair or shaving 
the head. In tho Romish Church tonsure is the 
first ceremony used for devoting a person to tho 
scrnco of God. TTm term is also applied to tho 
corona or crown worn by tho priests of that 
church, as a mark of their order or rank. 

TOPAZ, ti/ ■pnr.— One of tho gems iise<l in 
tho garments of the Jewish higli priest, and is 
referred to by John as one of the foundations of 
the New Jerusalem. 

TORT, toH (Tjat., twisted). — A l^w 

term used to denote any private injury or wrong, 
because it is twisteil or crooked, and contrary to 
that which is right and straight. It is dis- 
tinguished from a crime against the public or tho 
state. 

TORTURE, tnr'dsher (from Lat., torqneo, I 
twist).— In a legal sense, tho application of bodily 
l>ain in onler to extort coufeasion from a sus- 
pected person or condeumofl criminal. With tlio 
ancient Romans, it was only practised upon tho 
bodies of slaves, rliulicial torture formed part 
of all the legal systems of Europe wherein the 
Romnq law was adopted ; still it does not apjienr 
to have been generally had recourse to until tlm 
13th century. But when this severe form of 
punishment received the ecclusiastical sanction, its 
emijloyinent became painfully gciieial. By tho 
Imiuisition it wan lesortcd to uponevery occasion, 
and under its must terrible forms. It would ap- 
pear that torture was unknown in England until 
1468, when one Hawkins was put to the rack, 
and, in consocjucnce of tho confession extoited 
from him, was afterwards executed. Henceforth 
it was almost uninterruptedly practised until the 
year 1640, when one Archer, who was susnected 
of being concerned in an attack upon Archbishop 
Laud’s palace at Lambeth, was racked iu tho 
Tower to make him confess his dom^ianions. 
This was the last instance of its practice in Eng- 
land. In France it was partially abolished )>y a 
decree of Louis XVI. in 1780 ; but it was not 
until the Revolution that it was finally ftwept 
away. 

Instruments of Torture.— Hitman Ingenuity seems 
to have been boundless in tho Invoniionof iiistrunifxila 
capable of iufiictiiig tho most ex^juisite and prolonged 
sufferings by inearis of torture. The rack was a largo 
oi>en frame of oak, in shape somewhat rosembliog a 
mangle, upon which tlio eraminani was lai<I upuu his 
back, with his wrists and ankles attaciied by cords to 
two rollers at the en<I of the frann*. Questions were 
put, and if not satisfactory, the extremities were 
gradually strained till tho bones started fiom tho 
j sockets. The “ Scavenger's daughter ” was anotlior 
dreaded engine of torture— a broad hoop of iron, 
eonsJsting of two parts fastened by a hinge. Tli« 
examinant was placed u]:>on his knees on the ground, 
and the executioner having introduced the hoop oodcr 
the prisoner’a legs, eompressed him together till tho 
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eastomiitfeB w«re fastooed oy^v the small of the baek. 
There were other “ leaser torturee/^ such as'th'epinoerji, 
thuuib'sorews, and manades. In Scotland and, in 
Fiance, the boot ” was a common instrument of tor< 
tuce^ Here, the victim bad. tight ireta rings plaped 
upon, his legs, and between the flsah and the rihgs 
wedges were driven by a mallet. Ttlese and other 
diabolical iustifuments remained In use in Scotland 
until the final abolition of torture in that counter in 
t7o8, , » 

TORY, term wliidb, f^r t?wo ce»- 

tucies, liaa served to dcHt^iatet ona^ of twQ l^r^X' 
oipal political parties in England. As well as 
the term “Wing,” it dates ' from, tlio reign 
Charles II., for it was in the year 1^9 that tho 
words Whig and Tory wei'e first heard in their 
apidication to English factions. The first defini- 
tion given by Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, isk 
cant term derived, I suppose, from an Irish 
woihI signifying a savago.” Respecting the prin- 
ciples of a Tory, tlio lexicographer adds : — “ One 
who adlieres to tho ancient constitution of tho 
•State, and the apostolical hierarchy of tho Chinch 
of J2ngland.” The early Tories opposed the , 
Exclusion Dill, and gave thoir adJicieiico to 
Charles II. in his attcin]tts to preveut a ruuewal 
of ilio attack ujKjn James II., by successive pro- 
rogations of the rarliamont. As indicative of an 
existing party, the word Tory is now almost ob- 
solete, luiving been superseded by tho more 
decorous term. Conservative. {See Conskrva- 
TWM.) 

TOTAL ABSTINENCE. {See Temper- 
ANCB Societies.) 

TOTEM rSM, to'-tem-ism (North American 
Indian, totem ). — ^A name given by some writers 
to the (Uiiiiial worship and adoption of animals, 
))lauts, or heavenly oodles as tribal badges by 
some of the peo) do mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, also by Arabians, and North American i 
IiuUons, According to I'rofessor Robertson j 
•Smith, the members of some of the Semitic 
tribes believe that they are descended from tho 
animals or otlnir totems whose names they bear, 
and the line of descent is traced through the ; 
mother, who gives her totem to the children ; 
and persons of the same totem are not allowed , 
to iniennany. j 

TOWN (Ang.-Sax., Awn, from ttjnan^ to en- 
close). — The name was originally given to the 
enclosure of the farm and farm-house by a hedge, 
but afterwards extended to a collection of houses, 
A« the bouses incrensed in number, tlie town 
became a municipality, and olRccrs were elected 
toe various purposes. In England a town that 
ifither is, or has been, the see of a bishop is styled 
a city. (iSflcCiTY.) 

TRACT SOCIETIES.,— For two hundred 

years associations for printing and promoting the 
sale of religious works have existed in this conn try. 
The Society (or Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
founded in 1701, issued, for gratuitous distribu- 
ibn, religious tracts or short papers. In 174a, 
John Wesley began the publication aud distribu- 
tion of traett^ and in 1783, he aud Dr. Coke orgOr 
ahsed i^e “ Society for the Distribution of Tracts 
anMk&gthe Poor.’^ Other Societies for a similar 
nuepeae were established in England aud Scot- 
land The most' extensive organization of the 
kind» tho “ Religious Tract Somety ” of Iiondon, 
was founded in Mass i799> chiefiy through the 
exertion of the Rev. <^igo Border^ of Coventry. 
It has issued more than 500,000,000 copies of 
works in about iio different toguageB and dia- 


lects, and its catalogue includes about 12,000 
different publications. The Society has for some 
years past extcndetl its operations to the publica- 
tion of large and elaborate works connected with 
rc^idus subjects, and now issues several publi- 
cario;^s partaking more of ^ secular character 
than the tract. There are Tract Societies at 
Hamburg, Baris, Genevi^ in Belgium, and in the 
United Staiek, all exhibiting great energy in the 
work of diffusing religious literature adapted for 
distribution. 

TRACTARIANXSM, trakt*air^’i-an-ism.’— 
The name given to a movement withiu the 
Church of England, from the issue at Oxford* 
between 1833 and 1841# of a series of papers en- 
titled “ Tracts for the Times.” They were 90 in 
number, and consisted of extracts from the writ- 
ings of the Anto-Nicene fathers, and original 
writings by Dr. Puscy, tho Rev. John Keble 
(author of the Yciar”), the Rev. Isaac 

Williams, Dr. John Henry Newman (now a car- 
dinal of tho Roman Catholic Church), and other 
University men of distinction. The last issue 
maintained the compatibility of the Thirty-nine 
articles with the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church. This was conctemned hy the hebdomadal 
board of Oxford University in 1841, and the author. 
Dr. Newman, soon afterwards resigned his vicar- 
age of St. Mary’s, Oxford. In 1843, Dr. Piiaey 
was suspended from the office of University 
preacher on acconnt of a sermon on the Eucharist. 

oiiginators of tho movement (frequently 
designated Puseyitos), were very learned, pious, 
and ascetic men, who endeavoured to infuse a 
spirit of earnestness into tho ministrations of the 
Churcl), and to restore tho ancient doctrine and 
discipline. Their efforts led to the extreme 
High Church doctrines, and, although not con- 
templated by them, to Ritualism, and the seces- 
sion of some eminent divines to the Roman 
Catholic Cluirch. 'J’hey certainly succcecleil in 
stimulating active religious effort-H, oven among 
the Evangelical clergy, in theory opposed to their 
teachings. 

TRADE, BOARD OF, or COM- 
MITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL FOR 
TRADE.-— A def>artmout of tho British govern- 
ment, whose origin dates from 1060, when 
Charles II. erected two separate councils, one 
for trade and one for foreign plantations, l^cse 
Wo councils were in 1672 su^^erseded by a united 
council for trarlo and plantations, for superin- 
tending the affairs of the colonies and planta- 
tions, together with tho trade navigation of tho 
kingdom. After various changes, tho present 
board was established, by order in council, for 
the consideration of all matters specially relying 
to trade and the colonies. It is, in fact, a per- 
manent committee of privy council, constituted 
for that purpose. It consists of a President and 
Vice-prosidenJ^ appointed by the queen in council ; 
aud the other members of tho board similarly 
appointed are the Lord Chancellor, First Lord of 
the Treasury, princit^ Seoretariest of State, 
Chancellor and Under Treasurer of tibe Exchequer, 
Speaker of the House of Commons* Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, Paymaster of the Fot^es, 
Master of the Mint, and such officers of state in 
Ireland as are privy councillors in England. The 
President and vice-presidont, however, ordinarily 
exercise all tho duties, and the other members 
rarely interfere. The duties of this board have 
of late years been oonsiderabty er«:tended, and 
are now of a very varied nature. It has the 
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general superinton deuce of all matters relating 
to merchant ships and tseamon, and the carrying 
into execution of the statutes iu force rcgniiling 
them. It also exercises a supervision ovbr zuU* 
ways, both in the original formation and svibso- 
fluent working. It has to do with tlio rcgjlstratiou 
of joint-stock companies, and by the Bank- 
ruptcy Act of 1883 exercises a control over 
trustees in bankruptcy, It also coUeefa and 
publishes tables of tho revenue, trade^!oomraetcc, 
wealth, poxmlation, &c., of the United Kingdom 
and its depondencies, an well as of foreign 
countries. 

TRADITION, Jtra-d ish/ -un (Lat. , traditw ; 
from tradOf I give or deliver). — In its widest 
signification, this term denotes whatever is 
handed down to us concerning tho past ; and in 
this sense all history is tradilioii. In its mure 
limited sense, it is applied to any kuowlc<lgc 
handed down from one generation to another hy 
oral communication. In the early ages of inau- 
kirid, beforo the art of writing was iiitroduccd or 
practised, all iiistory was thus handed down by 
oral coirimiiincatiori. AVheii those came to be 
written down long after the events hud occurred, 
they partook moro or less of the opinions and 
judgments of those who liad handed them down, 
as well as of those who had written them out. 
They dilfer materially, therefore, from events 
recorded hy uyowitnesses, or written down at or 
soon after the time when they occurred. 
Historians, therefore, distinguish between tho 
two, calling tlm former tradition, tho latter his- 
tory. Tho Jaws believed tliat besides tho witfceu 
law coiitiiiiiod in tho Old Tostument, Afoses htul 
delivered an oral Uw, winch had been handed 
down from father to sou, and eouatituto<l thoir 
traditions, and is contained in the Talmud (which 
t>a). 111 the Roman Catholic Church, the term 
traditioti is ai>pUed to tho do«;trin(.s supposed to 
have been communieatui by Christ to Jiis 
apostles, and lianilod tfawni by them orally to 
their succtssois. 

TRADUCIANISM, tm^du' 'Se-tin-mn (from I 
the Lat., trad nr, a vinoOayir for propagation). 
— A theory first started hy Tortnllian, that the 
soul, as well as the body, of each hipnaii being is 
propagated by the parents. 

TRAINBANDS. —A force instituted iu this 
country by James I. It partook of tbei iiaturo of 
both militia and volunteer. It was dissolvcAl by 
Charles II^, but the name was retained by the 
London Militia. 

TRANSCENDENTAL, tmn-.^n-den^dai 

(Lat. , transcmdcrc, to go beyond). — InI’hilosophy , 
a term used to express whatever transcendM or 
gocvS beyond actual experience. This meaning ia 
somewhat rostrictud by Kant, who further draws 
a distinction between trmigcencUnt and tmmem- 
denial. By the former he seeks to denoto what 
is wholly beyond experience* beiui^ neither given 
as an posteiuoH nor d priori clctrveut of oogui- 
tion— what, therefore, transcends every category 
of thought. Xransceuden^ he apf died to signify 
the d jprwrt, or necessary cognitions, which^ 
though manifested in consciousness, as aifoeding 
the conditions of experience, transcend the sphere 
of tliat oontingont or adventitious knowledge 
which wo acquires by experience. • 

Xraiiseeii^italists.'-->A Uesignstfon Cppliecl to some 
Unrlten of great ability and distinction in the United 
States wbopr^ess to be ipiidcd in religious and phiio- 
eophical mattm by theirinternalcoh&clouBucssi rather 


than by any fixed rules or creeds. Tho most oniinent 
of the wntors is iUlph Waldo Kniorson, whoso nhil*> 
vo}shy may be deBcrlbed aa a kind of intuUcctuai foa- 
thhtam. 

TEANSmORATTON. 

— A very ancient and widc-aproftd religious belief 
that, after dtjuth', the soul jiaascd.into another 
body. (-SrfiwMkTflMPatCHOHia,) 

TRANSPORTATION, 

(Lat., tra^, iicroas, and porto, I carry^—Romoval 
or bflwiishment to somo fixed place; Tho origin 
of this mode of punishment Is to be found iu 3^ 
Eliz. c. 4, anent rogues and vagabonds, who 
may bo sentenced hy tho justices at quarter 
sessions to bo banished out of tho realm, and bo 
conveyer! to “ such parts beyond the flea.s os shall 
he at any tiino hereafter for that pinpose assigned 
by the privy comioil unto her mujtjsty.” The 
term tiMnyportatum docs not occur in tiny 
statute pi ior to 18 II. c. 3. Afterwards an 
act of 1718 authorisid tho criminal courts, in 
chargotvble otfenci s, or those which wore nominally 
but not really punihLahle with death, to give over 
tho olfeudets to contractors, who engaged to 
tmusport tlicm to the American colonies, and 
thus obtained a vo.sted property in their Iniiour 
for seven or fourteen year.'*, wliioh was genemlly 
sold hy auction. The convicts bex:amo valuable 
to tho plsmters, and tho trafiic in them continued 
to bo vigorously prosecuted till the Ancricim war 
of indopendenee in 1775. After some time spent 
in finding out a suitable place of transportation, 
Australia was at length ((ctcrmino<l uj)on, and in 
May, 1787, tho first band of convicts loft. England 
for that countiy. New .South AVales, Van Die- 
man’s Lund, and Norfolk Island, became the 
principal receptacles for convicts. At length tha 
reception of convicts bccamo distasteful to the 
colonists, and the statute 10 and n Virt. c. 67, 
was passed, permitting offeiulers imrlcr sentonoe 
of trilUsportation to hi- removed to any pi iwm or 
l>cnitcntmiy in (ircat I'nilain ; and, finally, 'lo 
and 21 Vicb. c. 3, aboIi‘,lied tiansportalion jdto- 
gethcr as a punixhnumt) and substituted in. its 
jilacc penal .‘iorvitudo (which see). 

T RAN UBST A NTIATION, tvan-mU^ 

Utn-^e-ad-shfUi (Lat., trann, through, and $uh- 
.ifanha, substance). --In the llorniaTi Ohurch, is 
applied to the suppos. J conversion of the bread 
and wine in tlio Eucharist into tho body and 
blood of.Ohribt, immi-diately on its coiiBecration 
hy the nriestw This dogma has hiken its rise in 
tho Ohurcli since the qtb century. (Sre 
EUCHAJUriT.) 

TRAPPIHTS, traf/-pi«tf (. — A blanch of tho 
Cistercian oidcr, notable for the austere disci- 
pline ohserveil. The monastt ry of La 'ITaiipo in 
near Montasse, iu dho French dep'iitnu.nt of 
Orno. It was foundetl in 1140; but during tho 
long wars between England and Fiauco fell mto 
decoy, and in tho beginning of the leign of I/Jida 
XlV. pnly seven monks rumamed, ainl they were 
notoribus for their iicentiou-s Jjabiu, In 1^04, a 
new abbot, De Ranc£, was conKetAated, and he, 
u^iust much opiiosition, set about the work t>i 
reform. Tho monastic ntle was noted for it* 
severity. The inmates of the iiionaKfcery devoieii 
12 hours a day to devotional cxorcis<e», aad 
Bovcml hours to laborious work. They Uvfwl on, 
vegetables and water, and were not allowed to 
^Td conversation with each other, but when they 
met siiicl, Mcfnento mr/ri (Remember death). 
They never undres.sed, even in case of illness, and 
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■lept on boarilc. There were other bonses of the 
order which no longer oxkt in Enrope ; but in 
America thero are several establishments. 

TRAVERSE, tm-vera’ (X/at., iramveT%uij. 
— In Law, is the name given tq a plea coutra- 
diotin|f some matter of fact, alleged by the 
opposite party,; In criminal 
guilty is ft traverse, which th«)ws oW the 

proseciitdr tb^nocesaity of proving the niftterial 
iftots* ^ ‘ , , . * ' ' 

'JJREASOKj <re'-3oa (Fr., trakison, Lat;, 
2»*odi^to).--'In Law, wnnorfca a betraying, treacli- 
ety, or breach of faith. It is used to denote 
not only offences, against the king and govern- 
ment, but also that accumulation of guilt which 
arises whenever a superior reposes confidence in 
a subject or inferior, hetween whom and liimself 
there subsists a natural civil Or even spiritual re-^ 
lation, and the inferior so abuses that confidence, 
and BO forgets the obligations of duty, as to de- 
stroy the life of such superior or lord. Hence 
the twofold division of treason into petit and 
high treason. For a wife to kill her lord or 
husband, a .servant his lord or master, an ecclesi- 
astic his lord or ordinary— these being regarded 
as breaches of private and domestic faith, were 
denominated petit treasons. Since 1828, how- 
ever, petit treason has been abolished ami re- 
duced to the sipiplo head of murder. High 
treason, as defined by the Statute of Treasons 
(25 Edw. in, .c. 2), embraces tlio following 
heads ; — (i) Compassing or imagining the* death 
of the king, the queen consort, or their eldest" 
son and heir ; (0) violating the king’s companion 
(i.c., the que(!n consort), or the king’s ehlcst 
daughter unhifuricd, or the wife of the king’s 
eldest son and heir ; (3) levying war against tho 
king witliiii his realm ; (4) being adherent to the 
king’s enemies in his realm, giving them aid and 
comfort in tho realm or clsowhcrc ; {5) oouiiter- 
feiting the king’s great or privy seel ; (6) couiiter- 
foiting the king's money, , or knowingly bringing 
false money into the. realm counterfeit to tho 
money of England, to Incrchandiso and make 
payment withal, in deceit of tho king and his 
people ; (7) slaying the chancellor, treasurer, or 
the king’s j\isticcs of either bench, justices in 
eyre, justices of assize, or any other justices 
assigned to hear and determine, during their 
offices. Tho sixth apocies of treason was reduced 
to a felony by 2 IVill. IV. c. 34. Some other 
offences were made treasonable by subsG(]uent 
atatutcB. Formerly the punishment of high 
treason was that the olfcrnlor bo drawn to the 

S llows, haugf'd by the neck, cut down alive, 
s entrails iaktm out and burned before him 
while yet alive, his l\ead cut off, and his body 
divided into four parts, to be nt tho king’s dis- 
I)08al. Ey 54 Goo. HI. c. 146, the sentence now 
is, that he bo drawn on a hurdle to the place of 
execution, and there be hanged until dead, the 
head to ho then scvcretl fr*im the body, and the 
body to bo divi«le<l into four parts, to he disposed 
of as the king may see fit. 

TREASURY, tres'-u-re . — One of the chief 
departments of tho Government of the United 
Kingdom, having the entire control of the receipt 
and expenditure of the national revenue. The 
dignified officv^ of Lord Hie;h Treasurer lias been 
in moilero times superseded by a coinmi8,sion, 
vested in five imrsons, , with the title of “ T^ords 
Oommissioners for executing the office of Lord 
High Treasurer.” The first Lord is almost 


invariably the Prime Minister, and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has also a place in the 
Commission 

, TREATY. {See Law of Nations.) 

TRENT, COUNCIL OF, trent (Lat con- 
tilium Trideni^iuiti), — The name given to a 
celebrated. council convoked by Pope Paul 11 L, 
for tho purpose of defining and illustrating the 
doetriuos or the Church^ conucinning heresies, 
and reforming abuses that ha^d crept into the 
Church both in doctrine and discipline. It met 
in 154s, and was continued during twenty-five 
, sessions to the year 1563, under the pontificates 
of Julius HI. and Pius IV. It was intended to 
servo as a foil to Protestantism, by reforming the 
abuses of the Church, deter mining and establish- 
ing its doctrines, and conforming them to the 
spirit, of tho time. Hence the decrees of this 
council, together with the creed of Pope Pius 
IV,, contain a^comideto-summary of theadoctrinos 
of the Church. Attempts were also mode to re- 
store discipline and to reform the liVds of the 
priests ; but they utterly failed to pro ace the 
effect. The decrees were subscribed by 255 
clergy, including 4 legates, 2 cardinals, 3 patri- 
archs, 25 archbishops, and i68 bishops, and were 
confirmed by a pa]>al bull, dated 26th January, 
1504. Ail the Homan Catholic states accepted 
the decrees of tho council, and i)roinuigated 
them in their territories, with the exception of 
France, which persisted in asseiting its irulopen- 
dence. ( 5 'ce CouNCJLa, and Gallican Church. ) 

TRESPASS, tres^-pas (Norman French, from 
trtSt beyond, and to go). — In TjAw, in 

its largest and most extensive sense, signifies any 
•tranKgressionbr offence against the law of nature, 
of society, or of the country in which wo live, 
whether it relates to a man's person or his pro- 
perty. In the inoro limited and confined scdhc 
m which it is commonly used, it signifies no 
more than an entry on another man’s grouml 
without lawful autlloiity, and doing some dam- 
age, however inconsidciable, to his rtml property. 
A man is not only an.sweral)lc for Ida own tres- 
pass, but that of his cattle also, and besides his 
common remedy by action, the law gives the 
injured paity'the power to distrain the cattle 
thus doing damage, till the owner shall make 
him satisfaction. In order to prevent trifling and 
vexatious actions of tresi>ass, as well as other 
pei-sonal actions, various enactments were passed, 
which, however, weio all consolidated, and 
their provisions extended by 3 & 4 Viot. c. 24, 
as explained by 4 5 Viet. c. 28. In all cases 

where it shall appear that the trespass was wil- 
ful and malicious, and it bo so certified by the 
jinlge, the plaintiff can recover full costs. 

In Scriptural Language, trespass implies any wrong 
done to another person, and in that sense the word is 
used in the Lovdx Prayer. 

TRIAL, tri'-af (Ang.-Sax.).— Tho oxamina- 
tion by a competent legal tiihuual of the matter 
of fact in issue. Trial by jury haa been the form 
most in use both in civfl and criminal matters. 
{Sic Jury.) A trial at bar resembles an ordinary 
trial by jury, except that instead of being pre- 
sided over by a single judge, all the j«idge.s of the 
court in which the action is brought are in attend- 
ance. It Is now only granted in cases of great diffi- 
culty and importance. New trials are granted 
when the courtjn which the action is brought sees 
i reason to be dissatisfied with the verdict on the 
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S ound of its bw^ing against evidence, excessive i 
images, misdirection, discovery of fresh evidence, { 
or some other cause. 

TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE, tri'A 

hune $. — Magistrates of ancient Home, Tribuni 
plebiSt first chosen from among the Commons 
to represent them 494 B. 0. The office was annual. 

TRINITY, trin'-e-tc . — The dootrino of th^ 
Trinity received by the ^greatest part of/ the 
Christian world, teaches that in the, unity of the 
^dhead there are three persons, of one sub- 
stance, power, and eternity— the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. The word Trinity 
does not occur in the Scriptures, nor in the 
Apostles* creed, nor in the Nlcene creed, but is 
found in the Athanasian creed. The doctrine 
has been attacked ever since the i6th century. 

TRINITY-HOUSE. — The society of the 
Trinity was founded in 1515, for the promotion 
of commerce and navigation. It is a corporation, 
consisting of a master, fqur Avarders, eight assis- 
tants, and thirty-one elder brethren, selected 
from commanders in the navy and merchant ser- 
vice ; but as a compliment, members of the ROyal 
Family and some of tiie nobility are occasionally 
admitted. They examine the naval pupils in 
Christ’s Hospital and the masters of queen’s 
ships, appoint pilots for tho Thames, settle tiio 
rates or pilotago, erect lighthouses and sea- 
marks. hoar and deterrnino complaints of officers 
and men in the merchant service, and all. busi- 
ness connected with the Thames. Tlio revenues 
of the Trinity-House are derived from light- 
houses, dues, pilotago, Jec. 

TRINITY-SUNDAY.-TheSundayfollow- 
ing Whit-Sunday. The festival of the Holy 
Trinity was instituted by Pope Gregory IV. in 
828 ; the observance was lirst enjoined by the 
Council of Arles, in 1260; and tho day was fixed 
in 1^34 by John XXI. 

TRIUMVIRATE, tr'i-nm' ‘Vi-ralc . — An 

office filled co-ordinately by throo persons. 
Several magistracies of this kind were rccognused 
by tho Roman government. In modern time^» 
we have an instance of a triumvirate at Rome in 
1849, when Mazzini Armelhni and had the 
entire executive power placed in their hands, 

TROVER, tro'-'cer (Fr., irouvtr^ to find). — In 
Law, a species of action invented for tho purpose 
of trying a disjuitod question, of property in goods 
and chattels.. Originally it was an action for the 
recovery of damages against such {jorson as had 
found another's goods, and refused to deliver 
them on demand, but converted them to his own 
use ; awl hence it is called an action of trover 
and conversion. By a fiction of law, actions of 
trover were at length pennitit'd to be brought 
against any man who had in his iiossessioii, by 
any means whats<iever, the ]wr.sonal goods of 
another, and sold, used, or refused to deliver 
them up when demanded. Tlieae fictions are not 
now used, tho fact of conversion now only requir- 
ing to bo proved by showing that the defendant 
refused to deliver up the ^oods on request, or has 
# destroyed them. 

TRUCE pF GOD — An institution of the 
Middle Ages, designed to mitigate tho violence of 

S rivato war by prohibiting hostilities from Thura- 
ay evening to Sunday evening of each week, also 
during tho entire seasons of Advent and Lent, 
and on certa^i festival days. The days selected 


were supposed to be rendered holfr by the death 
and resurrection, of Christ. This “ truco ” was 
introduced alter the great famine of 1028-30 by 
the Bishops of Afiuitaine, and tho regulation 
soon spread all over Franco. Subsequently, tho 
period of peace was extended from sunrise on 
Wednesday to sunrise on I^tonday, from Advent 
td Emphanv, and the feasts of tho Virgin, John 
the Peter and Paul, and All Saints, 

When the states of Kuropo began to assume a 
more consolidated form, and violations of peace 
ahd oMeir came under tho control of tho cisil 
authority, the “ truco of God ” disappcavoil. 

TRUST, AND TRUSTEE, frusi, - 

In Law, a trust is defined to bo “a contuhiuo 
reposed ip some other, not issuing out of the 
laud, but as a thing collateral annexed in privity 
to tho estate of tho land, and to tho person 
touching tho land, for which cedin que line has 
no remedy but subparui in Glmncery.*’ In prin- 
ciple, a trust is now much tho same as a use was 
before the Statute of Uses -a or bene- 

ficial interest distinct from tho legul estate. Tlje 
trustee is tho person in whom tho trust is vestiid, 
the cestui qne trust the person who trusts or 
enjoys a beneficial interest in the objects of trust. 
Tho courts now consider a trust estate as equi- 
valent to tho legal owneislup, governed by the 
same rules of property, and liable to every charge 
in equity wliich the other is subject to in law'. 
The trustee is considered merely as the instru- 
ment of conveyance, and can in no shape alfott 
tho estate unless by alienation for a valiiabk* 
consideration to a purchaser without notice. 
Tho estate of the trustee is at law subject to all 
tlie incidents whieli attend the ownership of 
land, and is usually called tho trust cstaio, in 
contradistinction to tho legal estate. 

TWELFTH-DAY, tiecJ/th. — Tlie Festival of 
the Epiphany, or manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles, being the twelfth da^ exclusive from 
Ohiistmas. To this day tradition nssigaed not 
oidy tho worshi]! of the but tho baptism of 

Ohri'?t, as well as tbo iniraclo of turning Wate r 
into wine and that of feeding tho five thousand, 
both considered to bo typical of spiritual Vdess- 
iiigs. Until the year 300 A n., the Eastern 
Christians celebrated this day ns the anniversary 
of the birth of Christ. SuljHe»iucntly they adop- 
ted the custom of tho I^atin Cliurch in this 
respect. 

TWELVE T ABLKS. —The name given to 
the first codification of the Roman law, drawn 
up aimut the mlddlo of the 15th century, B.o. 

TYPES, lipcs (Lat., tj/pus, a form, likeness). 
— In Theology, the tenn “typo” is emjdoyed to 
designate an image ojr ropresentnhon of some 
object which is known as the antitype. It is ap- 
plied chiefly, although not exclusively, to those 
prophetic pro-figuring of the persons and incidents 
of the Gospel dispennation which are lomid in tho 
ritual and history of the .lews. That much of 
the Old Testament is tyincal, is confirmed by tbo 
express declaration of the sacred writers ; thus 
the ancient Hucriftces were types of certain spirit- 
ual truths, and Christ tloclared that the brazen 
serpent sot up by Moses was n type of Ills own 
crucifixion. That part of thtology whidi is con- 
nected with the interpretathm of Set ijituro types 
is known among scholars as “ typology.” 

TZAR. (5c€ CzAE.) 
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UBIQUTTARTANS, yu-hi ir'-e^a n^^. 
— A email German sect, oi*igiuato<I about 1560 by 
John Brcnfciiie, Who asserted that tlMs body of 
Christ was pccHent everywhere {vhiquc). 

UKASE) yn-lcaiz^ (Ru«.)- — An ordinance of 
tho Eint>eror of Russia) which has the force of 
law in his doimnions. 

ULEMA) yurld-mi (Arabic, plural of alim^ 
■wise).— A word signifying litorully tho wise men, 
and applied to the colleotivo body of learned men 
in Turkey. The grand mufti is at tho head of 
the Ulema ; next to him homo tho ICaziaskers, 
of whom there is one for Europe and one for 
Asia; the third class are tho mollaha, the in- 
ferior judges m the provinces ; and after them 
are the cadis and common muftis. Tho Kazias- 
kers have ta voice and vote in tho Koran, and 
all cmlis are appointed by and subject to them. 

ULTIAIATUM, nl-ic^mai'-turti (Lat.). — ^The 
final conditions or terms offered by a government 
for the settlement of a disimto between it and 
another. 

ULTRAMONTISTS) ul-tra-m<mt' -iitt 

(Lai, , beyond tho mountains). — A name formerly 
applied t<.> all theologians in tho Rorruiu Catholic 
Church who .advocated tho lugheat spiritual and 
temporal power of tho Papacy. It originated 
with tho mombors of the Oallican Church, who 
denied tho right of tho Pope to deposo sovereigns 
and interfere in tho temporal affairs of states and 
of national churches, and maintained that tho 
aulliority of a general council Avaa suxiorior to 
that of tho Pope. Tho contrary view being held 
beyond tho Alps, in Italy, its supporters beep, mo 
known as “ultrainontann.” Tho name has been 
in recent times applied to all who accept the 
decrees of the Vatican ConiicU of 1870. 

UNGLEANNESS. — The Biblical terra for 
bodily infirmity, or teiniKjrary cause, which ex- 
oliidod any of tho Jewish people from pai takiiig 
of the observances of religion until puiification 
was effected. In the book of Leviticus the law 
relating to uncloannoss is given at great length, 

UNCTION) EXTREME. (v/<c Extuemk 
XJnotion.) 

UNIFOKMIIT, ACT OF, ya^ne-/o/ -me- 
te. — Ap. Act x>assed for tho X)iiri)ose of securing 
Uniformity m public worship throughout the 
Anglioou Clmrcii. Ono Act was passed in the 
first year of the reign of PIlizaboth. Tho picsciit 
Act of TTniformity is tho 13 & 14 Car. II, c, 4, 
and regulafcos tho form of public prayers, admin- 
istration of the sacraments, and other rites of 
tho church. Tho Act of Uinformity Amend- 
ment Act, whereby shortened services were 
authorizoil, and other cliauges made, was x)asBed 
in July, 1872. 

UNIFORMS) — Military uni- 

forms'wer^ first regularly used in Franco about 
1668,. and soon afterwards adopted in the English 
miUtary sojrvico. Naval uniforms were not made 
tbo subject of strict regulation until tho begin 
ning of the reign of Goorgo III. 

UNIGENITUS, yu-7ii‘jen'*e-tus (Lat., only- 
begotten).— Tho name given to a celebrated papal 


bull issued by Clement XI. in 1713, and so caJletl 
from its commencing Unifjenitits Dei A'iUnA, It 
was directed against the “ Moral Betlections on, 
tho New Testament,’* by P^re Quesnel, a cele- 
brated Janscnist, and produced a great commo- 
tion in France, many of tho clergy refusing, to*^ 
accept of it. 

UNION, THE, yiC-mc-on (Tiat., rtiuo, I 

jom). — In History, this term denotes the Act by 
which tho two separate kingdoms of England and 
Scotland were incori)Orated into one under tho 
title of tho kingilom of Great Biitain. Attempts 
had been previously made to effect this object ; 
but it was not till 1707, by 5 xVnno, c. 8, that it 
was actmilly accom^dished. Twenty-five articles 
were drawn ujj and agreed to by tho parliaments 
of both countries; the principal conditions of 
which being that there should lie a communica- 
tion of right.** and iirivileges between tbo subjects 
of both kingdoms, oxcei>t where otherwise agi*eed ; 
that the laws rebting to trade, customs, and tho 
excise, should bo the same iu Scotland as in Eng- 
land; that tJiC‘1‘0 should bo one parliament, and 
sixteen jiecis should rc‘X)resent Scotland iu the 
House of Peers, and forty-nvo memhci-s iu tho 
House of CoramoiiB. Among tho fundameiitiil 
conditions of tho union is that tho Church of 
Scotland and tlie four univorsi lies of that king- 
dom bo established for over. The union of Groat 
Britain and Ireland took place iu i 3 oo, by 39 h 40 
Geo. HI. c. 67. It .idimtti'd four Irish lord.s 
spiritual ami twenty-eiglib tmnporal to tlio House 
of Pcoi*s, and 100 comrnouerH to tho House of 
(yommons. 

UNITARIAN!^, yu'-ne-tin-re-anz (Lat., 
unvit, one), — A sect of religionists who boliovo iu 
the existence of only one grout ami supreine 
Being, imssusscd of Ihc glory aurl attributes of 
lUvinity, as opposed to tho Ttiuitarians, or those 
who hold that there are three persons iu the 
Godhead. Tho Unitarians differ greatly in tho 
oxnnions which they hold regarding the nature 
of Christ. Some believe him to ho tho greatest 
of all created beings, endowed with great power 
and dignity, and existing beforo all worlds ; 
others coiisitler him to have had no existence- 
pi*cvioua to his birth on this earth, and to have 
boon simply a man approved of God by mirtvclea 
and wonders and signs, which God did in him. 
Sabollius in tho 3rd, and Anus in the 4th century, 
held and propagated Unitarian notions. In tlio 
i6th century again, Faustus Socinus wa? very 
successful in diffusing similar doctrines ; and iu 
i5S3» Sorvetus was burned by tho instigation or 
consent of Calvin, for holding such views. In 
England, in the idth and 17th centuries, similar 
sentiments prevailed, and in the beginning of tbo- 
iStb many of the Presbyterian minintors em- 
braced these opinions. In a short time their con - 
gregations generally adapted tho same views, 
and thus many of the old Presbyterian chapels 
and endowments have become the property of ^ 
Unitarians. Their origin as a distin^ commun- 
ity in England dates from about 1^30. Their 
form of government b essentially con^eg^tional^ 
each congregation ruling itself. TOio inodt>m> 
Unitai^is differ from the earlier chiefiy in attri- 
buting^to Christ less of the divine, more of 
the human nature ; many of them regarding him 
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as constituted in all respects like other men.” 
His mission, they consider, was to introduce a 
new moral dispensation, and his death they look 
upon, not as a sacrifice or atonement for sin, but 
as a martyrdom in defence of truth. They thus 
deny the necessity of an antouement, and hold 
that good works alone are sufficient to secure sal- 
vation. Many of tho mo<lern Unitarians hold 
that all mankind will ultimately be saved, 
Humanitakians and Socinians). It is tisti- 
mated that there are now about 1,000,000 Uni- 
tarians, of various shades of opinion, in this 
country. 

UNITED BRETHREN. [See Bohb- 

MIAN BBETHKEN.) 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 

—A fraternity established among the Germans 
in Philadelphia about 1760, cliieny through tho 
exertions of Otterbvin, a missionary of the Ger- 
man Ueformed Church. It now numbers about 
140,000 members, issues more than 180,000 
copies of periodicals annuallj', and owns ten 
colleges and schools. There are four bishops 
elected for a term of four years. No manufac- 
turer, settler, or thinker of intoxicating liquors, 
can be a member of tho church. 

UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 

•—An ecclesiastical denomination in German j”, 
which arose in 1817 out of a union of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches. 

UNITEDIRIS HMEN.-A political 
society which hecamo active in Ireland in 1795. 
Tho meetings woie hold in secret, and tlio object 
Avas to establish a repablio. Theobald AVolfa Tone 
Avas the founder. 

UNITED PRESB YTERIAJI 
CHURCH, THE, OP .SCOTLAND. {See Scot- 
land, Chukch ok.) 

UNIVERSAL, yu-ne^i'cr'-saly (liat.). — A 

term in Logic, applied to a \ooMOSiition in which 
what is predicated is dcclareti U) apply to every- 
thing comprehended m it ; as, All men arc 
mortal. A universal proposition may bo either 
affirmative or negative; as, All men arc subject 
to death, No man is perfoefc. It ia opposed to a 
particular, which asserts or denies something of 
some, imi>lying that the others are, or may be, 
left unspoken of ; as. Some men arc handsome ; 
some animals cannot live in this country. 

UNIVERSAL] ST, yu-nc- ver'-sal-ht. — A 
term applied to theologians who maintain tho 
universality of tho atonement, or that all men 
will finally bo saved, os opposed to those who 
hold tlHo doctrine of eternal punishment. Other- 
wise their views are very dissimilar, some believ- 
ing in a remedial punishment of limited duiabion, 
terminating in a universal restoration to happi- 
ness; while others deny tho existence of any 
future punishment, but only different degrees of 
happiness. 

" UBBI ET ORBI” (Lat., “to tho city 
and tho Avorld ”).— A fown used in the publica- 
tion of Papal bulls, intimating that they are 
addressed, not only to the city of Rome, but to 
all Cathhlic world. 

URIM AND THUMMIM, yu'-rim, 

fhwa'-msn (Hob., light and perfection ).— Among 
the anoient Jews these were the means by wliich 
Jehovah wpuohsafod to communicate hisr mind 
and will to* the high priests (Exod. xxviii 30). 


What they were is much tlisputocraaiung critioa. 
Tho most common opinion, however, is that Ihcv 
Ai'oro precious stones on the high priest's hroast'- 
plate, which revoalod tho will Cod, by appear- 
iiig of unusual hu^tro Avhuu favourable, and luh 
when imfavourahlo. 

URSULINES, monastie 

order in tho Roman Catholic Church, founded at 
Brescia in 1533 l>y Angela Zilnici (of ter wards 
canonized). It was at first a voluntary associa- 
tion of Avidows and young girls, who undertook 
the gratuitous odiic.itioii of chihlion of their oavu 
sex, devoting their spares hours to visiting tho 
sick and relieving tlie poor. As tho number of 
members increased, they formed ilistinct congre- 
gations, In 1544) their mode of life w^as ajiproA'od 
by Pope Paul III., and thoir est.ihhshinents be- 
came numerous in Italy, in 1^7.2. IVqio (hogory 
XII. formed them into a lehgious ordi-r uiidor 
tho rule of St. Augustine, tho iiu'inb(i.s nildingio 
the three ordinal y monastic voavs .a fourth, bind- 
ing them to instruct young girls giatnitously. Tu 
the early part of the last century tho Preach 
Ur-uilines find more than 350 monasteries. Tho 
Uraulines have ccascfl to exist iii Italy, Switzei- 
land, and Gormany, since 1871. Tln ro ar« Ursu- 
line convents in Ireland and tho United »Statcs. 

USANCE, j/ii'-zaus (Pr.). — In Commercial 
Law, tho time, according to tho usage or i nstoui 
of different countiics, Avhieh is allowed to elapso 
between tho date of a bill ami the lime of its 
payment. Tho length of the usance, or time 
which it includes, varies in dilVercut uuunlrics 
from fourteen day.? to one, two, or, even tlirco 
months. Double or ireblo iisnncc is double or 
troblo tho usual time; and half usanoo is lialf 
that time. 

U SE. —In Law. {See Tbust. ) 

ySHER OF THE BLACK ROD, ueh/^<r 

(from the Pr.l.'-An olhc< v belonging to tho 
order of the (hii Ur, njul having llu* eustotly of 
tho chaider-houKo of the oilier. He is also tho 
cliiof "enlh'inan usher to the sovereign, and ia 
appointed by letters jiatent from the crowiu 
Jlis chief duties are couneetoil with the cere- 
monies of tho Houses of Piirliamont. Ho attonda 
upon tho House ot J.iorde during its sittlngii, and 
carries the messages of the liouso to tho Com- 
mons. He excciibcH ordouifor tho commitment 
of parties guilty of breachos of privilege and 
contempt, assists at tho introduction of peers, kc. 

USUFRUCT, yv!-'Jio()-friikl (Lit., usw, 
and fructus, fruit).— In Uivil I.aAV, tho right of 
using ami loaiiing tho fruits of things btdonging 
to others, witlmufc destroying or wasting tho 
subject over which such light extends. 

USURY, ya'-zfwo-re (Lat., usiira'j.—Jjx Com- 
mercial Law, 18 interest, or money given for tho 
UBO of money. (.Vcc i.NTEUKbT.) Commonly, 
hoAvever, it is used to dunoto excessive or oxor'- 
bitant interest, or tho taking of a higher rate of 
interest than that oslabliahed by law. The Jews 
were permitted to tako uMiry from a stranger, 
hut not from their own poopJo, Tho Koglish 
Pnrliaijiont prohibited usury in 1341. Tlie feiml 
enactments agoinst usuiy wore all repealed by 
17 & 18 V"ict. e. 90. 

UTILITARIANISM, yu^til-e-tai'^re^n^ 
izm.’^A name applieil to that pIiilortO])hical creed 
which reg^s utility, or tho gi’oatnst Itappiness 
principle, as the foundation of morals, holding 
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that action^ aro light in proportion as they tend generally regarded as^ the founder of this sect, 
to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to and the most distinguished of his disciples is Mr. 
produce the reverse of happiness. Tho standard Mill, 
here is not the individual's own greatest happi- rvTTTcirnc* 

ness, but the greatest amount of happiness UlRAQUISrS, u'-tra-kwista (Lat., in 
altogether — the greatest happiness of the greaie^^t both kinds — A name given to tho followers of 
number. By happiness is intended pleasure and the reformer, John Huss, who contended for the 
the absence of pain; by unhappiness, ^min and administration of the Eucharist to the laity lA 
the privation of pleasure, Jeremy Bentham is both lands — bread and wine. 


V. 


VAGRANT. (S^e Beggar.) 

VAISHNAVAS, vaiah-na'-vaat — One of the 
three great divisions of Hindoo sects, tho wor- 
shippers of Yisimu, subdivided into many minor 
Boots. 

V ALENTINTANS, va • fm - (m'-€ - ana, — 

school of Gnostics, founded in tho and Century 
by Valentinus, who taught that heathenism was 
a preparatory stage of Christianity. 

VALLOMRROSIANS, val-hm-lro'-se-ana, 

—A monastic order founded about 1308 by St. 
Giovanni Gualberto. It took its name from tho 
valley of Valloinbrosa, in the Appenines, where 
the abbey is cstajdished. They arc now recog- 
nised as a branch "of the reformed Benedictinea. 
1'he abbey was siip{)i'OBf^o<l iii 1663, and tho 
church and monastery arc now occupied by tho 
tloyal School of Forestry. 

V ALU E; (^cc Political Kconomt. ) 

VASSAL, vas'-anl (Fr., vamf).— In Feudal 
Ijaw, a tenant, feinlatory, or other person who 
vowed fidelity and homage to a lord on account 
of some land, &c., held hy him in fee. It was 
likewise npiilied in a more general sense to all 
the depeudenta of a lord or prince. h'EUdAL 
System.) 

VATICAN, va^-i'kani . — The Papal palace 
at Borne, and the name is popularly understood 
to indicate the Papal power itself, Voltaire used 
the phrase, “ Thunders of the Vatican," 

Vatican Chapter. — ^The most ancient chapter in tho 
Homan Catholfo Church, and known aLu os the Vatican 
Basilica. The members aro 30 canons, 36 benefleed 
clergymen, 4 chaplains, and 26 beneHcod clerks. The 
Hacrod College is always composted of ecclesiastics who 
have been canons of the Basilica. | 

Vatican Council and Decrees. — An cocuinenical 
oouncil (*ee Cou soils), smumoned by an entiycllcal 
letter, assembled at Rome on tho Stli of December, 
1869, and was attended by ecclesiastics of high rank. 
New canons were Issued, and after much discussion 
and opposition, the infallibility of the Pope as head of 
the Church was almost unanimously amrined, and a 
dooToe to that effect promulgateil, 

VEDAS, ra'-tias (Sans., knowledge, from 
to know). — name given to the four principal 
sacred books of the Hindoos, believod to have 
. been revealed by Brahma, and to be the fountain 
of all knowledge, human and divine. They are 
tho Bigveda, Yajurveda, Samave<la, and Athar- 
vavoda^ They consist chielly of prayers, hymns, 

* talos, directions about sacrifices, &o., and arc 
variously subdivided. They are believed to have 
emanated fVom Brahma at the creation, and' to 
have remained for a long time scattered about in 
confusion unliil, about 5,000 years ago, a number 
of vyasas or compilers arranged them in their 
present form. Their antiquity^is matter of much 
dispute. 


veUmio courts. {See Femgeriohtb.) 

VENIAL SINSj ve*~ne-dl (Lat., venta, leave). 
— In the Catholic Church, such sins as arc of a 
light natufe, not bringing spiritual death to the 
soul ti)cc inortol sins, but only weakening sancti- 
fying graep.. I^otestants reject all such distinc- 
tions, rSgardir^ ad sin as hateful in the sight of 
God.- / , . 

VENIRE FACIAS, ve^ne^-re fai^^ahe-as 
(Lat., caiiHO to coipo)* — The name of a writ ad- 
dressed by the sheriff or other otficer, to cause the 
parties set foith in the writ to come to the place 
named. 

VENUE, ven'-yu (Lilt., virinetiim^ neigh- 
bourhood). — In Law, is the county in which an 
action is to.bo tried. 

VERDICT, ver'-dikt (Lat., verunt, truth, 
and dteo, I Bi>eak). — Tho answer of a jury given 
to the court coiiocrniug the matter of fact in any 
cause committed to their trial. (>SVe Ji;RY.) 

VESPERS, ica'-pcra (Lat , vesper^ evening). 
— lu the Kornan Catludic Church, a portion of 
the ritual reciteil daily by priests and generally 
sung x)abUcIy, as the afternoon service on Sun- 
days and high festivals. It consists of fivo of the 
l*salm.s, a hymn, the Maynijicat^ and several 
prayeis and anthc' .v 

VESTAL VIRGINS, ves'-tal vir'-gina . — 
Priestesses who, jn ancient Rome, served in the 
temple of Vesta, and guarded the sacreil fire on 
the al tar. Tho^ also watched over tho Palladium, 
which had been brought from Greece to Rome. 
{See PAI.I.ADIUM.) The greatest importance was 
attached to the preservation of their chastity, 
and a vestal who lost it, was stoned to death or 
burned alive. Tho term of service was for 30 
years. They had many privileges. 

VESTRY, vca*~tre (Lat., vestiaHum ). — Tho 
room attached to a church in which the ecclesi- 
astical vestments arc kept ; and from tlie meet- 
ings of parishioners for j^rochial purposes being 
usually convened in these rooms, suen meetings 
have received the same name. A general vestry, 
is one to which every person paying church-rates 
is admissible of common right ; a select vestiy, 
one composed only of certain individuals chosen 
in different ways, in many cases by their co- 
vestrymen. The powers of the vestry extend to 
the management of the parish funds, tho repair- 
ing and ornamentation of the church, election of 
parish officers, Ac, {See Parish.) 

VETO, OT'-fe (Lilt., I forbid).— In Politic 
tho iiower possessed by some legl'ilative body, 
which has not tho power of originating any mea- 
sure, of rejecting such as may be submitted to it 
by another body. In most oonstitutipnal motr- 
archies, the sovereign possesses a veto over the 
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enactments of the legislature. One of the symp- 
toms of the outl)ro<\k of the Great French Ro- 
volution was an elfort to flcinive the king of his 
power of veto, aiul mobs in the streets raised 
cries of “ Down with the Vcto»” and nicknamed 
the monarch, “Monsieur Veto.” 

^ VICAR, vik'-ar (Lat., virariiw). — ^Literally, 
ohe who is appointed as deputy to another, to 

S erform his functions his absence and under 
is authority. Hence in the German empire the 
imperial vicars were princes who had the right of 
representing the cm[>eror in ca^se oF^ absence or 
interregnum ; and the Popcf is sometimes styled 
Christ 8 vicar on earth. Commonly, however, it 
denotes the priest of a parish. (^^^Oleroy.) 

VILAYET . Hl a'-.veL — ^The desigr^tian of a 
chief administrative division or provino'e eff |:ho 
Ottoman empire, each Rnder, tU6 a^thotity of a 
governor-general and a council. * ^ ^ 

VILLEIN, OH VILLAIN, ^viT-lcen) viV^ 

Ian (Lat., Formerly,' in English Law, 

a man of base or servile condition, a boiulsman 
or servant; one who lield by a base Service, Of 
these, there were two sorts in England — one a 
villein in gross, who was immediately bound to 
the person of his lord and his lieirs, the other a 
villain regardant to a manor, being bound to his 
loid as a member belonging to and annexed to a 
manor, whereof tlie loid was owner. Villenage 
was a base tenure of lands Ur tenements, of 
which there wore two sorts — one pure, when a 
man held upon doing whatsoever was commandod 
of him ; and, second, privileged, otherwise 
called villein socage, held on the condition of 
performing ceitain services agreed upon between 
the lord and tenant. 

VIVISECTION, Wows, 

alive, and sectio^ a cutting). — A term applied to 
experiments and oporatmns on living apimals 
for the purpose of acquiring physiological and 
Hur^dcal knowledge. The practice is of great 
antiquity, and was adopted by Galen. Harvey, 
the discoverer of the blood, gained valuable 
knowledge from his experiments on living 
animals. Medical teachers aud surgeons attach 
the greatest importance to tlieso experiments, 
maintaining that the pain inhictcA on the animals 
is not to be considered in comparison with the 
knowledge obtained by which, the sulfcriugs of 
human beings may be alleviated. Unques- 
tionably great, if scientific, cruelty is exliibited ; 
and it appears to be quite unnecessary, when a 
pbysioloncal fact has been once established, to 
repeat tne experimouts for the instruction of 
students. Public indignation has been peatly 
excited on the subject, and societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, in this country and 
on the continent, have made great exertions to 
procure a prohibition of the experiments. In 
1862, an international conference to discuss the 
question was held at the Crystal Palace. In 
eonsequeuco of the report of a commission, an 
Act of Parliament was passed in August, 1876, 
regulating the practice of vivisection, and per- 
mitting the experimrats to be made only by 
certificated persons. A resolution in favour of 
^visection was passed by the International 
Medical Congress, which met in Z^ndon in 
August, 1882. 

VIZIER, OB. VIZER, viz-eer^ (Arabic, 
bearer a burden),— A title of honour borne by 
certain hi|(h functionanes of the Turkish empire, 


1 civil as well as military. At fiiyt t)io title w.is 
j confined solely to the prime minister of the 
empire, but afterwards the number ua« gradually 
augmented, and, at length, the title enmo to be 
conferred on certain governors of jirovinccs. It 
is now borne b}'' all the pnclum of three tiviLs, or 
the highest order of pachas. The grand vizier, as 
head of the government and reiiro.sontntivv of 
the sovereign, is president of the council, and by 
virtue of his office, minister of the interior. Tic 
is the highest official in the empire. On his 
appoinlmi-nt, he receives from the Hultnn a seal 
on which the name of the monarch is engraved, 
which ho is obliged to wear alwajs in his hosoin, 
and by authority of which he julos. He is the 
only subject wlio is saluted with the ul/cish, a 
kind of blessing. 

VOLITION. iSuVfsu.) 
VOLONTAKYISM.-In ocolosiastical af- 

fairs, the policy of those who advocate the separa- 
tion of Church aud State, aud gontually the 
exercise of authority in religious matters of t)ie 
civil i»ower. 

VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 

tecr' (Fr., volontairCf (i volunteer). — A volunteer 
is literally one who entern into .service of his own 
accord, or who, in time of war, oifeis his services 
to the country. In 1794, and again in the early 
part of the present century, when Bunaparto was 
threatening to invade England, many volunteer 
corps were formed, numbering 400, exx) men ; and 
the movement was renewed in i8sq, when Her 
Majesty’s Oovornnicnt pirmitted the organiza- 
tion of volunteer rille corjw under the provisions 
of 44 Geo. 111., as well as of aitillery corps in 
iriaritimo towns in which there may bo forts and 
battel ies. The volunteer force of Oieat EHtain 
now comprises L^ht Horse Volunteer.'i, Artillery 
Volunteers, Engineer Volunteers, Engineer and 
Tmn.sport Volunteers, Mounted Hide, and liiflo 
V'oIuuteciH. There is also a Naval Artillery 
Volunteer Force. Tlie ohlcst of all existing 
volunteer regiments is the Aitillery Company of 
London (which see). In the United States there 
were 70,000 volunteers for the Me.xican war of 
1846-7 ; and in the War of Secession, 1861-5, out 
of more than 2,000,000 soldiers, all but 50,000 
were volunteers. (6'cc Ykomanry Oavalby.) 

V OT E. {See Francuihk and Pabuajijsnt. ) 

VOW, vow (Lat., i'otnyn ). — A promise made 
to a divine power to perform some future act or 
to pursue some future line of conduct, and oalliiig 
uiiou that |H>wer to be propitious or un propitious 
to him according as he keeps or breaks his word. 

In most cases the vow partakes of the character 
of a bargain : a piece of service is asked, and a 
reward promised in the event of its being per- 
formed. The use of vows is to be found in most 
religions, made either under some pressing neces- 
sity for the success of some enterprise, or in con- 
sequence of some deliverance. Among the Jews , 
they were very common. In the Homan Catholic 
Church a vow “is a promise made to God of a , 
thing which we think to bo agreeable to him, and 
which we are not on other grounds oblig^ to » 
render to him.*' 

Votive Pffezings.-'OfferiDgs or memorials inWoded 
as the fuUllroeut of vows. Such offerings, in some 
cases of considerable value, in others taking the fonn 
of a tablet, may be seen in many eontinental churches. 

VULGATE,, w^-gait, {Set Biblb.) 
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WAFER, — Tlio name given by variously accounted for, some authorities deriving 

Protestants to the tiiin circular ]>icoe.s of lui- it flora lo/, a valley ; others from Peter Waldo, 
ieavened bread used in the iiomau Catholic of Lyons, who, in the 12th century, was tlie 
Cliurch in the colobratiou ot the inifcs. Btuull loader of a wide-spread movement against the 
wafers, about an inch in diamoter, aio used m corruptions of tlie clergy. The W'^ahlcnsos were 
the administration of the coiumimion of the poisecutecl and massacred with the most horrible 
people ; larger ones for the mass, ami still larger and almost inconcuivablo tortures, or left to die 
Tor the aervioe of benediction or cxr»ogition. of starvation ami pestilence, in 1332, 1400, 1478, 


WAGEH, -Something staked by 

each of two parties in suj)port of his opinion con- 
reining a future or uu known event, the party 
whoso opinion is found to he correct receiving 
the stakes of both. A wager is not strictly fair 
unless the point in di^puje is clcuily the same to 
both ijiaitieB, theic being no concealed kuowk-dgo 
in tlie possession of either ; nor unless the odd.s 
are projiurtional to tlio probahililicB of the event 
bapiieniiig or failing. Formerly, wagers were 
not illegal in this conntiy, and the amount won 
nould be recovered in a court of law, unless the 
wager operated as an inciti’inent to breach of the 
peace or of morality, or was contra bonoa mtnrn, 
or affected the feelings or interests of a third 
isirty, or disturbed the peace of society. I>ut 
now, by 8 & 9 Viet. 0. 109, it is declared that all 
ijoiitracts (whether by pnrolc or in writing), by 
w'ay of gaming or wagering, shall be null and 
void, and that no suit at law or in equity shall 
bo brought to recover fiom a stakelioldor a de- 
posit on a W'ager ; with a proviso, however, that 
this enactment shall not be doeinod to npjdy to 
«iiy subscription towards a pUte or prue at any 
lawful game, s]>ort, pastime, or exercise. (<f^ce 
Oambung.) 

WAGER OF RATTLE, Battle, or 
Hattkl,) * 

WAGES, wai'-Jes (Ang.-Nor.). — ^The reward 
«!' oompensation paid to labourers, by those who 
«mploy them, in return for their siuvices. The 
labour of man, like other obieots of purchaso and 
sale, bas its market price, depending in general 
%ipon the ratio which the capital a|>i)lied to the 
employment of labour bears to the number of 
labourers. Competition among capitalists for 
labourers raises wages, competition among In- 
hourers for employment lowers them. {ike 
Political Economy, Stbikes.) 

WAHABEES. {Sec Mohauioxianism.) 
WAIFS. (See Bona.) 

WAKESy waikes (Sax., iroeion, to keep 
«wBrke all Mght). — Holiday festivals or vigils 
beld oikoo a year in some of the rural parts of 
Bagland, and onoe very i>opular. They are the 
«mffaurt of oertaiu religious vigils or eves, which 
wwe formerly held onoe a year in every parish, 
suid foQowed by a festival. These festivals giadu- 
idly deviated trom the purpose for whidi they 
were originally intended, and became, as in most 
oases they are still where observed, scenes of dis- 
aolute indulgence. 

WALD^NSES, teaf'd/n'-sw. — religions 
community, known alsojis Yaldenses, Yaldesi and 
Ymtdois, occupying enclosed valleys cm the 
Xtidloa side of the Coition Alps. The doctrines 
hold are similar to those of the lloformed 
Churches, The ori|^ of the nnDie has been 


1560, 1655, Within the last few years 

they have been admitted by tliv King of Italy to 
the plHvilcgi's enjoyed by Catholics. There are 
15 churches with about 20,000 members in tlio 
valley, ami Waldensian congregations have been 
estHblished in this and other coimtiics. Kduca- 
tion is carefully attemlod to, and a large college 
is maintained. It was the ]n'rsecution of the 
Waldeiuica tliat inspired Milton’s magnificent 
sonnet, beginning, ‘‘ Avenge, () Lord, Thy 
slaughtered saints.” 

WALPOLE ADMTJS'ISTRATIOTsTS.- 

Sir Robert AYalpole was appointed First Lord of 
tho Treasury and Ohanceliur of the Exciicijucr in 
October, 1715, but resigned in 1717. In he 
resumed oflico and retauieil it until Febiuary, 

174a. 

WALPUKGTS NIGHT, 

Oermauy, the night bcfoio the 1st of ^hiy known 
by this name. It is the vigil of St. \Valpurgis, a 
female saint, and rnissjonarv from Km;lan(lto( ler- 
many, whodied about 778. The day of Inr c,i noni/.a- 
tion, the ist of May, was at fir-jt celebrated u.s 
one of rejoicing, but in course of time a suptrsti- 
tioUvS belief sprang up that at the eve of tliat 
ceU'bratioi^, witches and wizards held mcedings, 
especially on the Brocken, in the Uarz Moun- 
tarns. The diabolical revels form an episode in 
Goethe’s “ Faust.” 

WAPENTAKE, teap'-n-iaik (Sax., waepen, 
arms, and tac, touch). — A term apidicd to a 
territorial division of a county in Yorkshire, ainl 
corresponding to what is otherwise called a hun- 
dred. The n%nie is said to be derived from tlio 
custom that prevailed of the chief men of each 
division assembling before tlieir chief or high 
constable, and touching their lances in token of 
their submission to him. 

WARDEN, vmrd'-en. — ^An office appointed 
for the defence of some district. There were 
formerly Lord Wardens of the Marches, who 
kcjit watch and ward against incursions of the 
Scotch and Welsh. 

"WAR DEPARTIMENT.- — A very impor- 
tant Government deimrtmcnt, under the control 
of the Secretary of State for War and the Oom- 
mander-in-chioT, the civil adTninii>tTation being 
regulatetl by the former and purely military 
matters by the latter. The W’^ar Office has four 
principal departments — the office of theSecrotary 
of State, and the Ordi^ee, Finaaice, ’Riid Mili- 
tary deijortmonts, 

WARRANT, wOT*'-riint (Amg.-Nor,). — The 
delegation of the power or aathmity to do some 
act, by the person in whom it is vested, to 
another. In this way a person gives a wairant 
of attorney to another to act on his behalf^ or a 
sheriff grants waoront to his bailiff ioarrestsome 
one ior Idm, But the ierm 4 s 
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used in criminal matters to denote the authority ' 
issued by a justice of the i>eaco for tbt' apiirc- 
liension of some one. TJic oftioer holding the ' 
warrant is justified in apprclicudiii{5 the patty at ‘ 
any time, and even in breaking open the doors of ‘ 
a house in pursuit of him. 

’ WARRANT OFFJOEIIS.~a tonn np- 
jdied to petty officers, as gunners, boatswains, 
»ntl cufTpeiiters, in the Iloyal Navy. 

WARRANTY, wor'-i'an-te (Lat.,«’rtrrrtnf/«). 
— ^InLaw, a promise or covenant by deed, made 
by the bargainor for himself and iiis hens, to 
warrant and secure the barg.iinee and his lieu? 
ngninsi all men for enjoying the thing agreed on 
or granted between them. AVavianty of Imuls 
formerly constituted an important imrt of law, 
but it is now of comparatively little importance. 
It wa« of feudal origin, and arose fioiii the ohli* 
gation of the lord to defend liis tenant’s title 
Jigainst all chiimaiitH j and if he failed to do so, 
he w’us bouml to make him a recompense by 
giving him hinds of equal value. A'ai ions btatutos 
limiting tlio etlocts of warranty were subse- 
<iuently passed ; and by 3 & 4 AVill. IV. c. 74, 
all warranties made after 3xst Dec;. 1833, by any 
tenant in tail, shall be absolvitely void auainst 
the issue in tail, and all persons whose etdates 
arc to take; etfect after the determination of the 
estate tail. As respects things iicrsonal, by the 
oivil law, an implied warranty was annexed to 
every sale, as to the venJor’s tille ; and so too 
by our law a purchaser may have satisfaction 
fmm the seller of goods and cliatlels, wlio sells 
tliorn as his own, but whose title is deficient, 
without any exj»revss warrimty, lJul with regard 
to the quality of the goods bO purcUubed (unless 
tiny bo articles of human food), llic seller is not 
bound to answer, unless he oxpies.sly warrants 
thorn to be sound and good, or uiilc.ss ho knew 
them to be otherwise, and used any art to dis- 
guise them. 

WARREN, wor'-ren (Fr., f^arenne ; Gcr., 
mthren-j to preflerve, protect). — In I/iw, a i>Iaao 
lu ivilegcd for the keeping of beasts and fowls ot 
warren, which aie hares and rabbits, partridge.s 
and pheasants, though some add quails, wood- 
cocks, anrl waterfowl. The right of fiec warren 
could only be coiifeiTCcl by royal* grant or pre- 
scription, which implied a grant, and vestea in 
tlie owner of the franchise a property in the 
^ame, and excluded all other persons from hunt- 
ing or taking it. 

WASHING OF FEET, — One of the cere- 
monial observanocB, in the Holy Week, of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Latin term is 
JP&lilaviitm, the practice or the example of our 
Lord (John xiii. 5-14), and is referred to in the 
writings of several of the early Fathers. The 
washing of tlio pilgrims feet by the Pope, and 
by bishops, in most of the great cathedrals, is an 
imiKntant ceremonial, with a special ritual. 
The number of pilgrims is generally twelve, in 
memory of the twelve apostles. 

WASTE, vxiist (Lat., vaatum). — ^In I<aw, is 
■whatever tends to the liestruction or depreciat- 
ing the value of an inheritance. It may be either 
velontary, or a crime of commission, as the pull- 
ing down of a house ; or permissive, by omission 
only, as by suffering it to fall, for want of neoes- 
aary repairs. 

WAY, wai (Lat., rw),~In Law, denotes 
either the^ht which one or more persons have 


of pafising o\er tho land of another, or tho space 
ovfr whicli .stu„h right i*? exercisable, A private 
riglif ot Way may be grouiulod on a spcci.d jicr- 
inU'Sion, i\« vv hole the owiu v of tlie l.\.nd grunts to 
another the liberty of jm-'Niug o\er hift hmd ; in 
which cflSsMl i^coufin. d to tho i;i.\utco alone, and 
cannot bo ah>i’^ued or co'iVv.yt'il to another. It 
may also Ik) to tho gi iinte(\ liis heirt* and a>i.sigucoa, 
being owners of nucIi a house or close, in which 
case the right jiassoH with the owueiship of sucli 
pioperty. The grantee may also impose such 
restrictions upon his grant as ho thiulvH proiier. 
A piivafce light ot way, may bo also eon.stiluteil by 
preset iption. Act e & 3 Will. IV. e. 71, declares 
that no chum of right of way, unintevvupiedly 
enjoyed for twenty yoars, shall he defeated by 
showing that sueli way was first enjoyi'd at any 
timejuior to such peiiod of twenty yoixr.s, hut 
such olaiin may he defeated in any other way ; 
but whore there shall have boen an enjoyment 
for forty years, tlie nght shall be doomed 
absolute and indefeusibh*, unh sN it shall appear 
that tliere was some agiuemeiit expressly made 
for the purposi! hy di ed or wilting. 

AV AYS A ND M E A N S. Fault ymt’nt, ) 

WEEKS, FEAST OF. (AVe T’ knti:i'i>st ) 
WEHH(JELl), OR AVEU(llLI), 

(felt, lair-ijiU (Lat., tn yf'nlu’U'i).- - Among the 
x\uglo-Sa\ims ami -ome of th«' mathein unlifuis 
a fino for mansiaughti r, woumUi, iVi;., by )MV\lng 
vvhidi tho oirciuUr e-<uiped fiom I'liaishiueut. 

WELEINGT( ) N A J ) A 1 1 N 1 STR AT I ON. 
■—Tho Duke of AVellington sureeedetl lyrad 
(todcrich as JTime Jllmistei m Juniiary, 
and lesigncd in N<»veuiher, 1830. 

\V ESLE Y A N IS J\J . (Sfr. .M nu 1 01 huts. ) 
WESTM I N S T E R, "A SS E AI DLY OF 
DIVINES. (6't'c Asskmulv ok DntNh.s, 

MINSTElt.) 

A'KSTPHALTA, 'I’llKA'rY OF, west- 

fai'-le-d . — A treaty ( tmcludtd m i6j8, by which 
the disastrous Thirty A’e.u’s' AV.ir was terminated. 
It ih also known as the Treaty of MiVnstcr. 

AVHALES, LAWS RESrPIOTlNG.— 

If whale-i are caught within three miles from tho 
shoicsof (^roal Britain, they are tlie property of 
the crown ; and they are therefore otylcd royal 
fish. 

WHEEL, BREAKING ON THE.-A 

ciuel mode of punishment, first «]>j»licrl in Ger- 
many to the murderers of Leopold, Duko of 
Austria, in the i4tU century. In currying it out, 
the crimmiil was laid on a cart-wheel, with his 
arms and legs extended, and his limbs, when in 
that iiosition, broken with an iron bar. In 
France, there was a similar mode of fiunishmert, 
but the criminal was stretched cm a framework 
of wood cesemhling a St. Andiow’e Cross, being 
scooped out above and below the elbows rnd 
knees, where the criminal was struck by the iron 
bar, and bis limbs broken. This punishment was 
abolished in Franc© nt the Kevolution, but in 
Germany it is still occasionally put ia force 
against very great criminals. 

WHIG, m(j . — The well-known designation 
given to a political party in this country. It 
came from Scotland, but its exact derivation is 
by no means certain. According to som^ it is 
from whig, corrupt or sour whey, and was 
originally applied (o the Covenanters ■ aceording 
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to uiliers, ifc wa» a contraction of whigamore, t.e.j 
get on, a word used by the western peasauta in 
driving their horses, and was first applied to the 
insurrection which broke out after the Duke of 
Hamilton’s defeat at Preston, which woa known 
as the “ Whigamorcs’ raid.” It came to be ap- 
plied to that party in the country who were op- 
posed to the king, and from Scotland it soon 
imssed into England. Indeed, the ofigin of the 
l>arty may be dated from the reign of James I., 
when the long struggle between the king and the 
I>arUainent had its coinrneiiceinent. It was first 
assumed as a party name by that body of politi- 
cians who were most active in. placing William 
HI. on the throne of England. The name is now 
seldom used, the Wliigs being merged in the 
Liberal party. Their voices are less democratic 
than those of the liadical portion of the party. 

WHIPPING, tcip'-ping. — mode of punish- 
ment still inilicted in some cases, especially for 
brutal assaults on the person. Wlien, some years 
since, gairoting was prevalent, and lives were en- 
dangered by ruffianly attacks, the iufiiction of 
Hogging on the criminals was found to have a 
very beneficial effect in putting a stop to the out- 
rages. By s & 6 Viet. c. 51, attempts to injure 
or alnrm the Queen by discharging fire-arms, or 
by other means, were liable to bo puiiUhed by 
the iufiiction of public or private whipping. The 
private whipping of boys under 16 years of age 
was authori/cd in i86i ; and a subsequent Act 
regulates the mode in which the punihhinent is 
to be administered. The Act i Goo. IV. c. 57 | 
prohibited the whipping of women. In former 
times, the punishment of whipping was inflicted 
with the mo.^t savage ferocity. The culprit was 
tied to the back of a cart, and mercilessly flogged 
ns it made its way through the streets. (6'c'e 
FLOGaiNU.) 

WHITEBOYS.-The name given to an 
illegal association of Iiish peasantry which for 
many years, in the latter part of the last century, 
committed murderuqe agrarian outrages. It 
originated in Tipperary,; as a resistance to the 
attempts of some proprietors of estates to enclose 
common lands. The name taken was at first 
** Levellers ; ’* but afterwards those who took 
part in the nightly exiieditions of outrage and 
destruction wore white slumts over their other 
clothes, and were in cousequenoe known as 
Whiteboys. In 1762 a special commissiou was 
appointed for the trial of those who could be 
apprehended ; but the repressive effect was onlv 
temporary, and the outrages were renewed, 
various other names being given to the perpe- 
trators. 

WHITE FRIARS. (;&«? Carmelttks.) 

WniT-SUNDAY, toitf’au/i'dai (Tiat., Domi- 
nica aftah— The seventh Sunday or forty-ninth 
day after Kaster, It is said to have received the 
name of Dominica alba (white Sunday) in the 
early Church, froin being one of the favourite 
seasons for baptising, and all on whom the rite 
was conferred being required to appe&r in white 
on that day. It represented the Jewish feast of 
Teiitocost, when the apostles were baptized with 
the Helv Ghost and with fire. With our ances- 
tors, Wmt-suntide was a sea«;on of great rejoic- 
ing, and all kinds of exercises and Amasements 
engaged In. In Scotland, Whit-Snndav is a 
quarter day, and is suffered, by an Act of 1693, 
always to fall on the 15th otMay. 


WIDOW, wid'-o, (S'cc Dowkr.) 

WJ F E. {See Husband and Wife, Divorce, 
Mauri AGE, Ac.) 

WILL, OR TESTAMENT (Lat., testa- 
mentum ). — In Law, the declaration, in proper 
form, of the manner in which a person desires 
his personal and real property to he disposed of 
after his death. In this country 


his personal and real property to he disposed of 
after his death. In this country, the power of 
bequeathing is cooval Vith the first rudiments of 
the law, for we have no trace or memorials of a 
time when it did not exist. But this power of 
bequeathing did not originally extend to the 
whole of a man’s personal eshite, for wo are told 
that by the common law, as it stood in the reign 
of Henry II., a man’s goods were to be divided 
into three equal parts, of which one wont to his 
heirs or lineal descendants, another to his wife, 
and the third was at his own disposal. If he 
died without a wife or without children, then 
the half was at his own disposal, the other half 
going to his heirs ; if neither wife nor issue, then 
he might dispose of the whole. This continued to 
be the law of the land down to tlio reign of 
Charles I., but since that tiimf it has changed by 
imperceptible degrees, and till now the dcceaserl 
may by will bequeath the whole of his goods and 
chattels. By recent legislation all wills, whether 
of real or personal estate, must be in writing, 
and signed at the foot or end thereof by the 
testator, or by some person in his presence, and 
by his direction, in the presence of two witnesses 
at least, present at the time, who must subscribe 
and attest the will in his presence. A will made 
by any person under the age of twenty-one is in- 
valid. A married woman can dispose of nroperty 
settled to her separate use, or acquired by her 
after marriage. Important changes in the law 
on this subject were made by the Married 
Woman’s Property Act, which came into opera- 
tion on the ist of January, 1883. {tiee Huhbanb 
and AVife.) Lunatics, idiots, persons under 
undue influence, or under duress, or criminals 
convicted of such offences as subject their pro- 
peity to forfeiture. A will is revoked by mar- 
riage, either in tho case of a man or woman, but 
it is not revoked by any other change of circum- 
stances, It may, however, be revoked by another 
will or codi6'il subsequently executed, or by a 
writing declaring the intention to revoke, or by 
burning, tearing, or otherwise destroying the 
will witli the intention to revoke it. A revoked 
will may be revived by re-execution, or by a 
codicU showing an intention to revive it. No 
obliteration, interlineation, or other alteration in 
a will is valid, except so far as the words or 
effect of the will before the alteration shall 
not be ap^rent nnless with such alteration. 
But If , the signature of the testators and subscrib- 
ing witnesses be made in the margin opposite or 
near the alteration, or at the foot or end, refer- 
ring to the alteration, it will be valid. 

Philosophy, the exercise of volition, or 
patting forth the active energy of the mind, as the 
result of feelings or emotions. 

WILMINGTON ADMINISTRATION, 
tcii'-minp-fon.— In February, 1742, tho Bari of 
Wilmington succeeded Sir Robert Walp<de as 
First Lord of the Treasury. He died in July, 

1743- 

WISDOM OF SOLOMON.-^ne of the 

apocryphal books. {See Apoorv’PHA.) 

I WITCHCRAFT, io<toV-toV^<Ang.-Sax.). 
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WITNESSES 


—A superaatiiral power winch some persons were | women,’’ obtaiii money fioin ii{no»anl auiios, Tho 
formerly supposed to obtain possession of by j witch was believed to have tMiterv.d into .v roffiilar 
entering into coini^act with the devil. The ))e* I engagement wirh the Kvd t)ne, who delivered 
lief in the possibility of mortals being endowed I over to hei an imp oi familiar spirit to he nlwavs 
with supernatural powers for accomplishing their ' at her call, and t*j do whateicn she di sired of it : 
cuds appears to have prevailed in almost every she, on tho otlnn hand, ngueing thiitf'ho .shoul ( 
ago and country. “ Thou shalt not Buller a be his after duitli. TUr aiivenu nt waw a 
Mdtch to live," is the language of the law as writing, ^ul signed with the witeh's own bbtod. 
given by Moses to the childion of Israel; am! AVitche* were buppo>ed to a^^eml^!e .it ceii.un 
subseipiently we have ad account of Saul’s cim- periods, known as wutlo s’ siMuiths. invsided 
saltation with the witch of Kndoi, and of her ov»‘r by the nrcWdientl ii‘ t]>.> fonn of a gout with 
raising up Saniiud. Among the Greeks a general ] a human counteminee. K.ioli witeb, in pupairi’ 
belief prevaileil in'inagical practices and iucaii- j turn for tho meeting, anomled her feet and 
tations, and Thessaly was Die region most cole* . shoulders with a m\I\c made of tlin fat oi 
brated for the pursuit of these aits. The same j nun dered nml unbapti/ed children, 'riie W'ltch 
superstitions weie equally pievalent among the was behove*! to liavo Die puwer of ti.iusporting 
Romans. The modern idea of witchcraft, how- lu-rself thiough the aii on a broomsticlc ; of 
ever, c(enoting a regular paction with the Evil trall^furlnillg heisilf into vaiious shapes, par- 
Onc, dates from the rise, ot Cluistiaiiity, and oh- ticularly those of dogs and cats; *)f inllKMiug 
tained its highest development in the IVIiddle dUeiuos on whom she please*! ; .lud of punishing 
Ages. Tho early Christians rogaidod the gods of her enemies in a vnriiUy «*f ways. Ohjecls that 
tho heathen in the character of demons, and weie nutuially horiiti and loathsome w'ere re- 
there is no doubt that many of the bupposod gardini as th*- cIiom n insDuinenis of the Avifeln's; 
meetings of witches and devil- w*u shippers were as dead bodies, to.uls, rii>;;s, H/.ards. ser[>('nts, 
the secret assein\)lies of tho worshippers of tho scorpions, &c. Cat h, from their Mhnt ami luys- 
pagtan deities to celebrate their bucreil rite.s. At teiious iiioveimmts and midnight wanderings, 
a later period, the Waldcnses and other early w*Te legaid* *! Uh p.ii tu iilarly mu i**d t*» wilehe.s, 
secoders from the Cliurch of Rome, who wev** who ott*'n n.ssimied Den di.ipe. A pow*‘i ovei 
compelled to liohl their religious asbemblics in the el*'m(nits ol i.asmg sl,*>ims i>r producing 
seciet, were accused of the like practices. St. e-.HinB, and of casting inalign inHu*‘Mees ovi r tin' 
Augustine speaks of magicians as living in society fiuits of the <ailh, oi beasts *)f the tiehls, wen 

among the gifts most Ciinniitmly Hsenh***! to 
them. The suspected pci, sons wen* [uit to the 
most cruel toituivs, in Dm agonies of wdiieh con 
ft'ssions were extort***! from th«‘in which had 
little foumlatioii m fact. Some confessions weie 
no duuht voluntaiiiy ma<lo which were the result 
of imagination. Among Dio various kinds ot 
ordeals which wore rc.sortedfo for the *Uscovery of 
suspected witclies, water was tlie mobt common in 
this oouutry. The suspected person was cast into 
soirfe water, and if she swam slic was regartledns 
a witch, and if slie bank as not one ; so that not 
uiificqnently it was death either way. Among 
the English settlei,-! ’ in New England and 
America, a inania for persecuting witches broke 
out, especially at Halem in when the 

cruelties inflicted on supposed witches, many of 
them persons of good social position, were of so 
rcvoltmg acbaiacter, that public indignation wa.s 
at Length aroused, ami tho perseoutions were put 
an end to. Tho Acts 9 Geo. II. o. S, and 56 Goo. 
II. c. 138, abolisheil all prosccutlona for witch- 
craft in this country. 

WIT E NAGEMOTE, icii'-c 'nai-je-motc 
(Bax., witariy to know, and gemothf an assembly). 
— This name literally Kignifios an assembly of 
wise men, and was the name given to tho great 
national council or parliament among our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, consisting of the nobles 01 
chiefs, tho largest landholders, and the prinoi^ial 
ecclesiastics. The powers of this council w<;ro 
very extensive. They ha<l the power of electing 
and deposing the kin^of making new laws, of 
concluding treaties. They had also the power 
to reflate ecolesiastioal matters, ap{)oint fasts 
and lestivab, and control tho levying of tho 
ecolesiastical revenue. This council was aholislied 
at the conquest, but the idea of it wa.s preserved, 
and subsequently developed, till it assumed the 
form of our present Parliament. 

WITNESSES, wii'-nei'Ses (Bax., wiUtn, to 
know). — In Law, |icrsons who give evMence in 
judici^ proceedings. In civil cases, witnesses 


with devils, and having a compact with tn<*iii. 
The Ohurcli, however, seems for a time not to 
have attempted to put down tho various popular 
superstitions that wore connected with this sub- 
jeot ; at least wo meet with no general denuncia- 
tion against witchcraft as a crime of itself down 
to about the end of the 12th con tin y. Trials 
and iicrsecutions were now introduced, which, 
in the course of two centuries, came to aHsumo 
a regular system, and to be characterized by 
every feature of cruelty. The famous bull ,of 
Innocent VIII. on this subject appeared in 1484, 
narrating the popular 8U]>t'Tsti lions on tho sub- 
ject, and appointing a commission to examino 
and punish witches. From this time it becjuno 
a crime especially recognized by the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities in the Roman Church. In the 
i6th and 17th centuries, the i^Tersocution of 
witches was actively carried on ail over Europe, 
and an incredible number of unfortunate crea- 
tures lost their lives. In England alone it is 
computed that no fewer than 30,000 of them 
suffered at the stake. In 1562, an Act was 
passed making witchcraft a crime of the first 
magnitude; and in the first year of James I., 
another Act was passed, maKiiig the supposed 
crime punishable by death. Stimulated by the 
rewards offered, a body of professed “witch- 
finders,” appeared, the most prominent being 
a wretch named Matthew Uopkiiis, who tvas the 
means of bringing hundreds of poor creatures to 
a terrible death. Down even to the end of the 
17th century, tho learned men of Europe gene- 
rally were believers in witchcraft. In tho be- 
ginning of the following century a better state of 
feeling begau to prevalty and by degrees the 
legislative enactments began to be repealed ; but 
even in this country, among the lower classes, 
particularly in rural districts, a belief in witchr 
craft still prevails to a very great extent. So re- 
cently as 1863, a man reputed to be a wizard, was 
drowned in a pond at Heaingham, in Essex ; and 
cases cont^ually occur in which pretenders to 
the possessibn of magical powers, “ wise men or 
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ar« c</ini»e1U'fl tA atte nd by a process of mhixiena 
H'l taMljd-an'hnn; m criminal casen, by subpoiiia, 
or by rocou;iibc!incc by tho inagistrato beforo 
-vdiom the iutonnatiou i« givgii. Tho witness is 
.sworn not oniy to toll the tiutli, but also tlio 
whole wii.tli, n(i<l nothing but tho truth. All 
witru'SRos, of whatovur loligion or country, that 
Iiav-" tho use. of tJuur rcas'in arc to b* rcceiu*d 
juid e*e.niiinod, being sworn in tho mofle which 
lh«‘y (JiHiliuc to be binding on Ihoir comciencesj ; 
and and otluns, inclu/^ung those who 

profe.ss to fnive no njligions hedief, ..re ,*cruiitierl 
t«) inalo- aUirinatioiis. Koiniorly infamy, <*r con- 
viction »d an luburions (nine, and iut«'rcf,t in the 
e/ent of the ease, were groniids of incompe- 
tence* ; )>ut Act o and 7 Vici. c B”, cnaots that no 
, ])erson olfcrcdas a witucss sliall hereafter bo ex- 
clmlcd, by I’e.'ison of iin.a{)a(;ity from ctime or 
intoi'i’st, from giving evhb'iico in any action civil 
or criminal. 

W(VH)S AND FOUiCSTS AND TiAND 
Jt[ovi«jN"nji:s,<;<)MMiss;r()Ni:ijsob. lu idio, 

a 1 rO\ cruniontal Hoard, to consiNfcof two or tbr^e 
< onnnisMOiiios, wa.'. C(m£>t-itutuil for tin* i.'i.innge- 
l.iont and adiniid'd ration of tlie land rovemu.s of 
I he crown, and oHit lally named, “ tlie (‘onimis- 
sioiiiMs ol Ills Majesty's Wooila, ihue.stH, and 
liand JLi'\ cnui'S," In iBp:, tin* oHiva' <»f Sur- 
veyordb ncral of HU Majesty’s Hublic Woiks 
aud Jhublingti hiiviiu; be<«n .ibolUhctl, the work 
of thia (h'p.irl’uout was tran.->f erred to tlie Com- 
im!jnoU''rs of Woods and [*’on.‘:ts; but lln.H in- 
ci'casn of duties being found to ont'dl incouvou- 
ience, the departinenl of J’ublic ^^olks was, in 
1851, placed eud»'r t he control of anotln r Hoard, 
the Commissioners for Works and PublicHuibl- 
irig.s (which wv). 

W()OLSAOK, 'fVMj/'-sft/:,- 'The nanio given 
to tlie seat of tho Jiord Oliaiicellor ot liiigland, 
ill the 1 louse ot Lords, on acci'unt of its being a 
largo smiaro bag of word, witlmut back or af-rniS, 
and liovervd witb reiUh/Ji. The uso of the wool- 
sack oiigiriated in tlienuigu of Kli/^aboih, 

ill cominemotaliou of a b';,if,!ati\ e irmhibiiion of 
the export of \yool, whi'di Was at tlnv+ tinre the 
main source of the. comm- mal wca»th of Jing- 
land. 

WORD, THE” — A m.lo given by the 
evftngelwt John to (.Uniat, at tlic opening of his 
Gospel. “ In the boginuing was tliu Word, and 
tho Word was with (j'od, and tho Word was 
God.” Much critical ingciimty has boon ex- 
ponded on tliia passage, l^robabiy tho simplest 
explanation, that given by an American divine 
is tho best : “ Words are the exnressicMi of 
thoughts, which wo uece-ssaiily entirely unknown 
until they are uttered in langtuvgo. God 
is invi.^iblo and therefore unknown until He 
is revealed in Josus Christ, who, because 
He ia tho manifestation of God in the flesh, is 
termed tho Word of Clod that is, tho uttei’anoo 
or di.sclosure of God to humanity.” 

WORKIIOUSK-^The. house in which 
parochial paupers are raaintaiued. The name 
implies a place of labour, and origiiially that wm 
the accepted signification of the voi d, now ox- 
teaded to incliulo the meaning of a rofug© for 
the old aftil infirm. la tho roign of Charles II., 
an Act was passed authoriaing the criHitioa of 
workhouses in London, and Westminster, to 
which rogues and vagabonds might he committed, 
and where they would ho comp^lhd to work. 
The statute waa not carried into effect until the 


reigns of William and Mary, when tho corpora- 
tion of the city of TiOn<lon fitted up a house in 
Bishopagato Street, dividing it into two portions, 
to ono of which tlio lazy rogues were committed, 
while in the other poor children were lodged, 
{laitially educated, and traiiit-d to industrial 
pursuits. Act 9 Geo. I. c. 7, provided for the 
ostubhshmeiit of workhouses throughout the 
kingdom, empowering the. churchwardens and 
oviirseers of tlie poor, with the consent of the_, 
inajonty of the parishioners, to build or hire 
hou.se.M for the lodging and mamteiiaucc of the 
poor. By tlie I’oor Law ATneiidment Act of 
unions of jiarisues for the juiiposo of csittab' 
li.‘'liing um* large workhouse woie permitted. 
(.Sv GciAitniAN's' AXtJ TuoK Law.) By 

'M and 3c; Vict. c. loU, every v,\)rk bouse must 
bavc a tMsual wartl for the rt cepiion of Jionie- 
h‘fH wayfarers, i’-uiyieis arc bound to perform 
the tasks set them in the house, or he subject to 
iinprihonment with liard labour for a teiin not 
oxc^MMiiug sis: ui-iks, and a .■‘vniil.ir pouaity is iii- 
fiict<<I in cases of drirnkLiiucss and oilier inis- 
eondiict. Tho rule in.ulc by^ tlm Jkior Law 
Ameiulrneiif. Act. of lOj}, and which nrou''jod ko 
much ojipO'.itiOu, Unit hu.sbands and wives should 
bcbeparuted, ih by a later statute veliixod mIicij 
llid jiarties are both above 00 yeais of nge. 
Home ot tbc union woi'khou.se3 have acconiinoda- 
iion for more than i,ow intnati*a. 

WOIIKS'AND PIJHDIG IIUILDINDS, 

IIGAJID OF.- .k di'pai Liut’iit of tlie evccutive 
Government estnbh.Nlu'd 111 if? r, bsvt Wooo.s, 
Foukw, and L.‘VN'd UisvE.sn..;,.) ‘There is a 
First Gomrnisfliorier who pr.iclioal'iy Rupeiintcnds 
the ilejiaitincnt, who is a high official, ip sonic 
I adininiRtiations having a «e.i,t m tho (Jaliinet, 

I and the Hicrelaties of St.ite and the President 
and Vice-rresbUnt of the Loud of Trade. Bo- 
bldos having tho isuiiorintemb are of public build- 
ings, h i has tlio inanaj'^mont af the iaotro)»oli- 
taii juaiks, and othei piddic isn'k-i ami g.inlens, 
and exercises .a coijlrol over tho fornuition of 
new streets in Jioudoii, and the eiecliou and re- 
pair of public staiuos, 

WltlT FR, rC-tcr . — In Hcotcli I^w, a general 
tmn ai»pliod t.o all legal practitioners who do not 
belong to the bar, and oori’esponding to solicitor in 
Kiigland. In each county they generally form a 
.society among themselves, with their own bye- 
laws, and regulating the terms of admission to 
their body. They enjoy tho right of practising 
before the slieiitf and other courts in tlieir own 
county. Writers to the Hu/nct ( W.S. ) arc a legal 
body in Edinburgh, who enjoy the privilege, along 
with ono or two similar bodies, of conducting 
caeca before the Court of Session. Their peculiar 
luriviiCgo, however, is the preparing of all writs 
requiring to pass the royal signet, as summonaea 
lu a]l ordinary actiona to bo brought before the 
Cottyt of Session, though a metnber of one of tho 
bodies may conduct the ease. 
They have likewise the right of preparing tho 
Mrarmuts of all charters of ' landa o<Hning fixini 
the crown, Ac. Writers.to the Signet take their 
name from having bc^n originally employed as 
clerks in the office of the Secretary of State, 
where the different writs that passed under the 
king’s .signet were preparecL They do not i>oMes8 
a cJmrter of incorporation, but enjoy all^’lha 
pwvileges of a corporate body. A candidate for 
admission must liavo served a five years' ap- 
prcnticeshlp, and is called upon to«pass aat^’ 
factorily an oxaminatioii in scholars&iip and law. 
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TK© apprentice fee in £200. By 36 ami 37 
Vict. c. 63, tlie cxiihisivo righfc at practising:: lu;- 
fore the supreme aiul the inferior of Scot- 

land ivas granted to a newly crcatetl boUy, do- 
Jsignated law agents aJmisision to v/luch rnu‘-t bo 
jn'oeeded by au apprenticeis.hi]> of five yeais, or of 
AhriH* years in the care of a person, who has bovii 
clerk to a law ogont for five years, is a gi‘iuli\i.iU> 
in law or arts, an adsocate in Scotland, or bar- 
listor or solicitor in jilnglainl. Au exarniimtion 
jM’ccodes admission, cxcepl*in tho case of x>ersons 
who wore wiiteis to th*i signet <«r Kilicitors in tho 
Supreme' Court, tiv procuiatA'i’S ^before the intfrlor 
Ciujits, prior to I’ViuTiaiy , 1^74* who are ontith •! 
ou upplioutioa to be enrolled as law agents, 

AVlilT, Ttt . — In Li\w, the tonn in opeily sigui- 


a writing uuiUt the king’s seal. cA 
some right or piivih^ge, or coinn\^indin\ 
thing to be dune. Writ* arc either 
or Wu.\r (si '.lied up), or ►upposed to Iw a 
.foimer addre^M'd to all p<i‘sona in disci bivA 
tbo latter to bome pai‘tic\il*iv offiut'r or othA 
.son. More commonly, howcNer, it ia i\ wA 
• issuing out of some const, dinctod lo tliv hl\ 

I other officer, commanding or coimniSsdol 
{ sonrnd hnig #0 bo done in relation to a sun 
action. Tilt re are a v.ni<'ty of kind^ 

writ; as wiit for llie elei Lien of 
p;u'iiameu+ wiit iff Ind'j as corjMis, wii! s i f suii- 
wm of m.pniy, \( . \.ub*nN 

Iieridings.f Tb.- Vel \\ 4 Wdl, IW nfsdi.died 
a gjoat imwibii of dui'eient kiiida of wiit. 


y E A 11 - li C) O K S . — Repot t .'i in "N orm.t n 
Vieiicli of cu'n-s aigucd and deiidtd in the c(»iu U 
of coininon law, J'he reports in the punted 
voinincs extend ovet a penod of aliont i,*.‘oyeais, 
from the l>eginning of the icign of Mdwnrd Jl. to 
11 ally tlic end of the roign of Henry VIU. 
These reports may be coiiMih led, t(» a gT«Mt c\. 
tent. ii.i tho foundation of the “ unwritten law" 
of F.nglaiid. 

YEOyTAN, (Aiig -Say., com- 

mon). Since the tst!i century this teri.i has he.ni 
a,>['!ieil to small fir chobh ri, w’> > live ou orcnlti- 
va t ' »heir ovvn land. Socially, they rank hotivceii 
theliiigc hindowiK'r and tiio l.iboutcr. Jhi’vious 
to tlie thite inentnmc'd, the name was given to 
nun eiYi^doyed .lumestic seiMiuts. 

VEO.MAN it\, n-Z’inna-re. — A volunteer 
force of cavaliy, I’oimed at the time when a 
French invanon nas anticipated, during the w'ar« 
following tlm Iht ucli llevolaluui. At first th*»r© 
wiie inlantry ;■ i -veil as cavalry iiginu'uts; hut 
flu; foimi'i wei <: (ii liaiulcdiii 1H14, 'I'hiity-niuo 
segimciits aro i lumn latcil in the Ai my List, all 
of them having tcniitoiial d< agnations, Tlie 
Lord Jieutenaiit of each county has the contiol 
of the cm ps wiihin lus county The men, mostly 
of file yeoman .uid small farrm-r cl.-i'.s, pro\idc 
tiieir ovvn liDtscs ami uniforms ; hdt in ivruin 
reccivo anmially an allowance, of caeli, pay no 
tax on tho liois»s employed in Veunianry duty ; 
.'xjid when called out for the annual tvaitnng, have 
an allowance of seven ahiUings a day, ami two 


day Tor frmge. Tin y innv b(‘ •'mbodieil 
j ts»r service' in uuy 1' i! t of (li.'.Tt Ihit.im, in la-e 
:«»r an in\u-inii m aitcmpti'd iiiv ■.'.ii u and m th.it 
|c.rsor«.reue lull uWiihy p.iy aiM ullou.isic.es. 

I YEOMEK OF 'niE (UL\IO>. -A bo.ly 
I of foot*gua»'d.T for the pvoii ction of thr ]i. isou of 
the soveu'ign, iu.siilutt d in (b'lohcr, i ,, at tin* 
time of tlie coronal imi ot flamy \’ll. 'flie c-ups 
at, fii.st consisted of sv captain and v> no n 'I’in y 
attended at the King’s tujfcfirr, <‘r sul- Imaid; 
land hence, acconling to most nnlhoiiln's, eiinu‘ 
[ tho jiopular nil Kuame, Beefeaters, i\ coiruption of 
f\rn<, (See MliK. ) Tiny wne all 

voiy tall men, and wen* wtdl aimed. Tin* 
strength of tin* coi2>s w.as afterwaids incieasi'd to 
foo, w'ith 71) Mi)>ei numeranes, from among wliom 
any vacancies w'eio suppbed ^ill temn soblieis. 
They are now in attendance on all M.ite o' e.ssioiiM, 
when they wear a ciedume, ‘^lmd.u tothal of Ihmr 
l»icdt 1 ;essorH in ll»o da.y.s I'f Henry Vfl. 'l lm 
ollicors of ihe e*-i j-'j an’ a eapt ini, a lii ul- nant, 
Mid.in, clirK of tin' * eiuugf, .mil adjutant. 
Till? lie.id-ijuartc'i ■>» i'l e, Ihe Tower of l.niidon, 
Tho expin.es of the *.oi2i-> aro cliaiftOd to the civil 
li-it. 

voa\, fSa merit, /my, joinh — I’ho 

mviue of one ut the two dnnions of the t-,i?iKhy.a 
pliilosophy of the Hindoos. Tlie tlieiie’ id' this 
! d. vision i.s the evisti nee of ,1 Suiuemc Being, and 
! ihe means ])y whieli the human soul may heconm 
‘permanently united with it. 


Z. 


ZABTANS, za'-he-n 7 f!t . — A name f»omcwhat 
indefinitely ajiplicd to various tvachers of philo- 
sophy at remote periods of tho woi Id’s history ; 
blit more strictly to a sect which appearcil in liic 
early centuries of Christianity, siud wlio adopted 
and taught Gnostic and !Nco-Flatonic doctnne.s. 
(See Gnostic, and Neo-Pi^vtonism.) 

ZEeHARIAH, BOOk OF, 

One of the canonical books of tho Old Testament 
Scriptijftes ; l?eing the clevoiith in order of the 
minor ^iphets, The author, Zechariah, began 
bis pt|' \ecy in the socoml year of the reign of 
Dariuilyhortly after tho return from Ikibylon, 
where! generally supposed to have been born. 


' Tho book consists of four gmeral divisions ; 
1 j. Tho iutroduBtmn, or inauguifil dis(.oiiis(* (i:Ii. i. 
•i-ib); 2. A seriis of nine vi.sions, extemhng 
I onwards to the end of tha])ter vi,, connnumcatrd 
to the ^irofxliet in tho tlurrl month after his 
in»t.Tllation ; 3. In chapter vii., the Jews imjuiro 
whether tlicy arc still to ohservo the fists that 
had been instituted on account of tJie tlf’structioji 
of Jurusalcin, tlic prophet tnki .s flm 
tunity of enforcing upon them tho weightier 
matters of the law ; 4. TJic four following chap- 
ters contain a variety of iiroplu-cicB unfolding tho 
fortunes of the people, their safety in the midst of 
Alexander's expedition, and their victories under 
the Maccabees, including tho fate of many of the 
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/rrounding uatious ; ‘while the remaining thVee 
^.a|i(.ers por^y the future condition of the 
3 f,.‘ople» especially in MesBianic times. The style 
a t this book is deficient in the purity and fresh- 
^iGsa of a former age, and the figures and symbols 
irr frequently obscure, though, with the excep- 
fcii^n of Isaiah, hie allusions to the Messiah, and 
his kingdom, are the most clear and direct of any 
of the prophets. Some rncxlern critics have denied 
tlie authenticity of the last six chapters. 

ZEMINDAR, ze^min-dar', — A title given to 
governors of districts or largeetowns^t under the 
magistrate, in India. ^ 

ZEN D- A VESTA, zend-a-ves' ■ * — The 
name given to the sacred books of tlfb Parsces. 
The authoibliip of the books is ascribed to 
Zoroaster, the founder of thdr religion. The 
/iend language, in which they arc written, is 
Vt>ry ancient, and bears a great aih’nity to the 
Sanscrit. The general opinion is, that the Zend* 
avesta, as it at present stands, is u collection 
made about 22o,«^..T)., of tlio remains of inoio 
ancient writ'.igs lespccting their religion ; though 
how xhese aiu»to be attributed to Zoroaster 
it ia 01 coorse imiKissihle to say. The Zend- 
avesta consists of five liooks, the grontcr part of 
wliicl) nro said to have been revealed by Ormu/.d, 
tlie good smiife, to Zoroaster. They treat of the 
creation of the world ; of the two antagonistic 
principles, (Jrmuzd, or the good spirit, and 
' Ahriman, the evil apiiit ; of the various kinds of 
genii or inferior evil spirits ; of a future state of 
rewards and punish’' cuts, Ae. Another part 
eonaista of a collection of short innyers and 
hymns, addressed to tiie dilfcrcut genii, moral 


sentiments, &o. The essential principle of the 
religion taught in the Zend-avesta is belief in the 
existence of two contending spirits or influences, 
personifled in Ormuzd and Ahriman, the good 
and the evil, light and darkness, life and death. 
One makes life, and the other destroys it, but 
only in this sphere : in the hereafter, Ahriman 
has no power over death. All duty ia summed 
up in obodicnco to Ormuzd the good, to whom 
alone allegiance and worship are due. There is a 
[future life, in which the pure and holy will re- 
ceive their reward, and the wicked undergo 
punishment. Th(^ ideas of the resurrection of 
the body and the appearanor of a Messiah super- 
naturally born, who shall restore the dead to life, 
an<l hold the last judgment, also appear in the 
Zeud-aveata. * 

ZEPHANTAH, BOOK OF, zef-a-ni'-a, . 
— One of the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, the nintli in order of the minor projdicta. 
Tlie author is believed to have flourished during 
the eailier ])orti()u of the reign of ,Tosiali. The 
book cmit.iins 'uly three chapters. In the first 
the sins of the uation are severely reprimanded, 
and a fearful day of retribution inenaoed. In the 
second repentance is pointed out as the only 
means of averting the divdnc vciigciince ; and the 
ungodly and pcrsceuiiug states in tlie iieighbour- 
booilof Judoa are doomed. In the third chapter, 
the captivity of the Jews by the lUbyloniaiiH ij 
foretold, together with their final reMOKitiou, 
and the ultimate prosperous state of the (Jhurcli, 
The style is pure and poetical. 

ZOROASTER, RELIGION, 

{See PAiiaKKa, and Zknd-avesta.; 
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